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LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 27. 


Tae Eastern Question—TuHE Russian CrroutAaR—Questions, Observations, 
Lord Campbell, Earl Granville; Reply, The Earl of Derby 


Ramway Accrpents—ReEsotvuTion— 

Moved to resolve, “That direct legislative interference with the details of railway 
management tends rather to increase than diminish the danger of accident by dividing 
responsibility ; that Parliament in dealing with regulations for the prevention of rail- 
way accidents has hitherto always recognized this principle; and that in any legis- 
lation which may from time to time become necessary on the subject, the necessity 
of maintaining the undivided responsibility of Railway Companies for the safe con- 
duct of their traffic ought to be kept steadily in view,’—(Viscount Bury) 


Amendment moved, to insert after the words (‘‘the details of railway 
management ’’) the words (‘‘ except so far as ‘it relates to the syste- 
matic overwork of railway servants,” )—( Zhe Duke of Saint Albans.) 

After debate, Amendment (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Then an Amendment moved— ; 

To leave out all the words after the words (“dividing responsibility,”) and to insert 
(‘‘without, however, impairing the responsibility of railway companies for the 
safety of their traffic, it is expedient that further precautions should be taken for the 
prevention of accidents on railways by enforcing on railway companies by legislative 

. enactment the adoption of those mechanical contrivances and recognised improve- 
ments, the value of which has been thoroughly ascertained. That the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report of the Royal Commission on Accidents on Railways 
are deserving of the fullest and most favourable consideration; and if they be 
adopted by Parliament, subject’ to such modifications and amendments as on fur- 
ther inquiry it may be proper to suggest, many causes of accident will be removed, 
and additional security will be afforded to all persons who have occasion to travel 
by railway, and to the servants of the railway companies,’)—(Zhe Lord Cottesloe.) 


After a short debate, the said Amendment (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Then the original Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 

Provisional Orders (Ireland) Confirmation (Holywood, &c.) Bill—Presented (The 
Lord President) ; read 1°, and referred ty the Examiners ee 
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Taz Svucar Convention—Question, Mr. Wait; Answer, Mr. Bourke 
( Russia anp TurKEY — THE War—REGULATIONS RESPECTING THE Port oF 
Oprssa—Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, Mr. Bourke 
Coat Mines — Toe Tynewypp Coiery Inquest — Question, Mr. 
Macdonald ; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson ; 
Navy—Docxyarps—ADMISsION oF ForEIGN Vistrors—Question, Mr. Owen 
Lewis; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
/ Russta and TurkEY—THE War—Notices, The Marquess ‘of Hartington, 
Mr. C. Howard . ve 3s ‘ 


Suprty—Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


TE Irish Lanp Quest1on—ResotuTion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ in the opinion of this House, in order to ensure to the Irish tenantry the be- 
nefits intended to be conferred on them by the Land Act of 1870, it is essential that 
steps should be taken to prevent the exaction of rents which virtually confiscate the 
improvements declared by that Act to be the property of the tenant, and also that 
steps should be taken to prevent the eviction of tenants for — to submit to 
such rents,”—( Zhe O’ Donoghue,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 189, Noes 65 ; Majority 124.—(Div. List, No. 96.) 

Main Question proposed, ‘“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: 
—Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 
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Navy—Apmrrat Hoparr PasHa—Question, Captain Pim; Answer, Mr. A. 
F. Egerton 
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William Harcourt, Sir Charles W. Diike; Answers, Mr. Bourke 
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Henry Selwin-Ibbetson Si 
— Epvcatrion—Question, Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth ; Answer, Mr. 
Mills 
PaRtIAMENT—THE SALFORD Exxcrion—Explanation, Mr. Gladstone 


var TiS of Oxford and Cambridge (re-committed) Bill 
ill 113]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 26th April] : 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 


New Forest Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Chancellor i the or 
Mr. Noel) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 150] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 1. 


Buriat Acts Consoxmation Brrr—Explanation, The Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon 

Tae Eastern QuEestionN—THE Parers—THeE Russtan Crecvtar—Question, 
Earl Granville; Answer, The Earl of Derby se 


Settled Estates Bill (No. 49)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Winmarleigh) i 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


Tae MepITERRANEAN—SEcuRITY oF CommMERcCE—Question, Lord ean ; 
Answer, The Earl of Derby ss : 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 1. 


Derby Corporation (Extension of Borough, Se.) Bill (by ar 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now considered ” 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out the words “now considered,” in order "to add the words “ re-committed 
to the former Committee, in respect of Clauses 42 to 46, inclusive, and Clause 52,” 
—(Sir Henry Wilmot,)—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question:”—The House divided; Ayes 127, Noes 

161 ; Majority 34.—(Div. List, No. 102.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Bill re-committed to the former Committee, i in respect of Clauses 42 to 
46, inclusive, and Clause 52. 


IntanD Revenv—E—Evasion or THE Customs Dvuries— Question, Mr. 
O’Sullivan ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Question, Captain Pim; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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[May 1.] 
EccizstastioaL Enpowments (Czyion)—ReEsotvTion— 


Moved, ‘‘ That, as the members of the Anglican and Presbyterian Churches in Ceylon 
constitute a’ small part of the population and the great majority of the inhabitants 
are Budhists, Hindoos, and Mahomedans, this House is of opinion that the payment 
out of the Revenues of the Colony of ‘annual subsidies to the ministers of those 
Churches inflicts great injustice and occasions serious discontent, and ought, there- 
fore, to be discontinued,” —(Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur) : 


After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; ligt 121, Noes 
147; Majority 26.—(Div. List, No. 103.) 







Irish Lanp Act, 1870—Morron ror A Setect CommMiTrEE— 
Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed, “to inquire into the working and results 
of the forty-fourth, forty-fifth, and forty-seventh Clauses of ‘The Irish Land Act, 
1870, and to report whether _any further facilities should be given for promoting 







the purchase of land by occupying tenants,’—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) .. we 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
And, on May 31, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee és 






Companies Acts, 1862-1867—Morton ror A Setecr CommITTEE— 


Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed, ‘‘to inquire into and report on the - 
ration of the Companies Acts of 1862 and 1867,”—(Mr. Gregory) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
And, on June 5, Committee nominated :— List of the Committee 


Bishoprics Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Assheton Cross) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to provide for the foundation 
of four new Bishoprics in England, ordered (Mr. Seoretary Cross, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Jbbetson.) 


CatTtte Piacvue anv Importation or Live Stoox— 
Nomination of Select Committee :—Several hon. Members nominated to 
be Members of the Committee 
Further Proceeding on Nomination of the Committees adjourned till 
Thursday. 






















COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 2. 


Cruelty to Animals Bill [Bill 7)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Holt) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”’—(Dr. 
Cameron.) 

After debate, Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 83, Noes 222 ; Majority 139. 
—(Div. List, No. 109.) 

Words added : ;-—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


Burials Bill | Bill 36]— 
Moved, ee the Order for the Second Reading of the Bill be dis- 
charged, (Mr. Osborne Morgan) ; 
Motion agreed to :—Order discharged :-—Bill withdrawn. 


Assistant County Surveyors (Ireland) Bill [Bill 106]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. William 
Johnston) ‘ 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘ ‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(Mr. 
Biggar.) 
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Assistant County Surveyors (Ireland) Bill—continued 
After short debate, Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part 
of the Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 211, Noes 32; Majority 
179.—(Div. List, No. 110.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday 11th May. 


Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill—Considered in Committee :— 
Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Edward — Sir Charles 
Adderley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 154] 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Dr. Lush, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Grantham) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 155} 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Gas) Confirmation (Penrith, &c.) Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Salt, Mr. Sclater-Booth); presented, and read the first time [Bill 156] .. 


Local Government Provisional Orders Confirmation (Altrincham, &c-) Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Salt, Mr. Sclater-Booth) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 157] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 3. 


Brack Rop— 
The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain acquainted the House “That Her Majesty 
had appointed General The Right Honourable Sir William Thomas Knollys, K KCB. 
to be Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod in the room of Admiral Sir Augustus 
William James Clifford, Baronet, C.B., deceased, and that he was at the door ready 
to receive their Lordships commands, * ’ whereupon the House directed he should be 
called in; accordingly he was called in, and officiated in his place. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FoR I[RELAND— 

Writs and Returns electing the Earl Annesley a Representative Peer for 
Ireland in the room of the late Earl of Bandon, deceased, with the 
Certificate of the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland annexed thereto— 
Delivered (on oath), and Certificate read. 

Russia anp TurKEY—Tue War—Tue Seat or War—Observations, Earl 
Cadogan SF 


Removal of Wrecks Bill [#.u.]—Presented (The Lord Elphinstone); read 1* (No. 59) 


Gas and Water Orders Confirmation (Brotton, &c.) Bill aE Relates (The 
Lord Elphinstone) ; read 14, and referred to the Examiners (No. 60) . 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (Barton, &c.) Bill [x. Sada (The Lord 
Elphinstone) ; read 14, and referred to the Examiners (No. 61) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 3. 


“Russia anp Turkey — THe War — Mr. Gtapsrone’s Resotvtions— 


Notices, Mr. O’Clery, Lord Elcho 

Army—Non-CoMMISsIONED Orrtcers—Question, Captain O’Beirne ; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy ; 

Mertroporis—Ciry IMPROVEMENTS—CHANCERY ‘Lang AnD FLEET Srreet— 
Question, Mr. Alderman Cotton; Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel 

Tae Oarrre Pracve — CoMPENSATION For Computsory SLAUGHTER — 
LxcisLaTiIon—Question, Mr. Paget; Answer, Viscount Sandon 

Russia and Turkey —THe War—Tue Svez Canat—Question, Mr. 
Muntz; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer oF sh 

Russia anp TurkEY—THE War—OonTRABAND OF War—Questions, Mr. 
Collins, Mr. Gourley; Answers, Mr. Bourke 


/Torkey—Muiitary Oonrrisutions or Ecypr—Question, Mr. Stacpoole ; 


Answer, Mr. Bourke 
Registry or Dreps (InzLanp)—Question, Sir Joseph M‘Kenna ; Answer, 
Mr. W. H. Smith ee ee ee ae 
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Epprine Forest Commission—Tue Evimence—Question, Mr. J. Holms; An- 
swer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 

Crosinc or Burra, Grounps—Question, Mr. "Greene; Answer, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson 

Navy—Navat Orricers on THe RETIRED List—Question, Captain Pim; 
Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton 

Mercuant SEAMEN’s Bri—Lectstation—Question, Mr. Burt ; Answer, 
Sir Charles Adderley 

Licenstine Act, 1872—Sate or LicEnsep Premtses—Question, Sir George 
Jenkinson ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 

Poor Law GuarpiAns—ABUSES aT ELEcTIons— Question, Mr. Hibbert ; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 









Gathorne Hardy 
Navy—Navat CorteceE—TuE Srre—Question, Mr. A. F. Egerton An- 
swer, Mr. Baillie Cochrane 








“oe of Oxford and Cambridge (re-committed) Bill 
ill 113]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 30th Apri 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Ogres ; to sit again 
upon Thursday next. 






CattLtz Pxracue anp Importation or Live Stock—Nomination of the Select 
Committee. Further Proceeding resumed 
After short debate, other hon. Members added. 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the quorum. 


Coe 4 e Revenue, and Savings Banks Bill 
143]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progréss; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 











LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 4. 


Russia AND TurkEy—THe War—Nevrrarity or THE Suez Canat— 
Question, Observations, Earl De La bie Lord tama Reply, 
The Earl of Derby -s 









COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 4. 


Army Surczons—Tue Roya Warrant, 1877—Question, Mr. Mitchell 
Henry; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 

Importation oF AmerrcAN Meat—Question, Captain Nolan ; Answer, Sir 
Charles Adderley 

Sr. CaTrHERINe’s Hosprrat—Orrice OF Master—Question, "Lord Frederick 
Cavendish ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

MERCANTILE Marme—Norrs Sea Harsour AND CanaL—Question, General 
Sir George Balfour ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Army— GENERAL MonTaLy Rervrn ’’— Question, Sir Alexander Gordon ; : 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

GrpRALTAR—ProposeD TRADE REGULATIONS — Question, Mr. Whitwell ; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Navy — Royat Mariwes—Promotion AND "RermREMENT—Question, Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd; Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton 

Coat Mines—Tue Tynewypp CoLiizry Inquest—Question, Mr. Mac- 
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VY) Toe Eastern Question—Provcz Gortronaxorr’s Orecutar—Question, Mr. 
W. E. Forster ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘ 
Russia AND Prexer—'Tire Eastern Question—Mr. GLapsToNe’s Revetw- 
TIoNs—Question, Sir Harcourt Johnstone ; Answer, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff :—Short debate thereon ae we ‘5 


Suprty—Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Tae Macrsrracy (Irzrtanp)—Casz or Mr. AncxeTELt, J.P.—REsoLv- 
Tion—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the retention of Mr. Ancketell’s name on the 
Commission of the Peace for the county of Monaghan is not calculated to inspire 
the humbler classes of the people with respect for the administration of the Law, or 
with confidence in the impartiality of its ee to rich and poor in that 
locality,” —(Mr. Sullivan,)—instead thereof : 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘That the words omee¢ to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


Tue CuanneEL Istanps—Tue Laws anp JuprcaturE—CasE oF CoLonEL 
Dz Fasy—Observations, Mr. J. Cowen; Reply, Mr. Assheton Cross :— 
Short debate thereon 

PaRLIAMENT—DESPATCH OF PUBLIC Soiree Rcthe OF Paikisire-Obeer- 


vations, Mr. Goldney [House counted out. ] 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 7. 


South ArricA—ANNEXATION OF THE TRANSVAAL—Question, The Earl of 
Kimberley ; Answer, The Earl of Carnarvon ne oe 


Tue MEDITERRANEAN—SEcURITY OF ComMERCE—MOTrTION FoR AN ADDRESS— 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that Her 
Majesty will be ciously pleased to invite the co-operation of the Governments 
of the Maritime States, her allies, in maintaining the security of commerce in the 
Mediterranean and in the seaways leading thereto,”—(The Lord Waveney) 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 7. 


ELEMENTARY Epvucation Act, 1870—Scnoot Boarp or Swrypon — 
Question, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ; Answer, Viscount Sandon 

Inpra—Taxartion or Inpta—Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, Lord 
George Hamilton 

Mercuant Surpprne Act ( 1876)—Szaworray Surs—Tan “Onypgepare” ey 
—Question, Mr. Grieve ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

TurkEY—TuxeE Loan or 1854—Question, Mr. J. G. Hubbard ; Answer, My. 
Bourke 

Turkey — Loan oF 1854 — Tas Boxmaocoms — Questia’ Mr. J. G. 
Hubbard ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer - 

SouTH hneiniics CoLtonrEs—ANNEXATION OF THE TRANSVAAL—Question, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

PaRLIAMENT—BvusIness OF THE HovsE—ApporInTMENT oF a SELEcT Com- 
MITTEE—Question, Mr. Newdegate; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ae a8 * ee ee 
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Tae Eastern Question—Resoitutions (Mr. Giapstonz)—PosTPonEMENT 
oF ORDERS OF THE Day—Question, Mr. Trevelyan; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone :—Short debate thereon ste on 


Moved, “That the Orders. of the Day be postponed until after the Notice of Motion 
relating to the Eastern Question,” — (Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) ‘3 


After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”’—( Ur. 
Dillwyn :\—After further debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed :—WMoved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” — 
(Mr. Sampson Lioyd :\—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Notice of Motion re- 
lating to the Eastern Question. 


Tue ReEsorvTions— 
(.) “That this House finds just cause of dissatisfaction and complaint in the con- 
uct of the Ottoman Porte with regard to the Despatch written by the Earl of 
Derby on the 21st day of September 1876, and relating to the massacres in Bulgaria.”’ 

“2. That, until such conduct shall have been essentially changed, and guarantees on 
behalf of the subject populations other than the promises or ostensible measures of the 
Porte shall have been provided, that Government will be deemed by this House to 
ip lost all claim to receive either the material or the moral support of the British 

wh.” 

“3. That, in the midst of the complications which exist and the war which has actu- 
ally begun, this House earnestly desires the influence of the British Crown in the 
Counsels of Europe to be employed with a view to the early and effectual develop- 
ment of local liberty and practical self-government in the disturbed Provinces of 
Turkey, by putting an end to the oppression which they now suffer, without the im- 
position upon them of any other Foreign Dominion.” 

‘4, That, bearing in mind the wise and honourable policy of this Country in the 
Protocol of April 1826, and the Treaty of July 1827, with respect to Greece, this House 
furthermore earnestly desires that the influence of the British Crown may be ad- 
dressed to promoting the concert of the European Powers in exacting from the Otto- 
man Porte, by their united authority, such changes in the Government of Turkey as 
they may deem to be necessary for the purposes of humanity and justice, for effectual 
defence against intrigue, and for the peace of the world.” 

“6. That an humble address, setting forth the prayer of this House according to the 
tenour of the foregoing Resolutions, be prepared and presented to Her Majesty,” 
—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Moved, “ That this House finds just cause of dissatisfaction and complaint in the conduct 
of the Ottoman Porte with regard to the Despatch written by the Earl of Derby on 
the 21st day of September 1876, and relating to the massacres in Bulgaria,’—(Mr. 
Gladstone) Se “ “ - “ce 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “House” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “declines to entertain any Resolutions which may embarrass Her Majesty’s 
Government in the maintenance of peace and in the protection of British interests, 
a indicating any alternative line of policy,’—(Sir Henry Wolff,)—instead 

ereof, 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question.” 

After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,’—(Mr. 

Childers :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Debate 
adjourned till To-morrow. 


Customs, Inland Revenue, and Savings Banks Bill [Bill 143]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 3rd May] - gi 
— short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 

o-morrow. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 8. 
Solicitors Examination, &c. Bill (No. 52)— 
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476 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Aberdare) .. 478 8 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zuesday next. 
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[May 8.] Page 
South Africa Bill (No. 40)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. 479 


Further Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on Tuesday 
next ; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 67.) 


Tue Eastern Question—Despatcu or Ist May, 1877—Observations, The 
Duke of Rutland; Reply, The Earl of Derby:—Short debate thereon 481 


Gas and Water Orders Confirmation (Abingdon, &c.) Bill [x.t. — a 
Lord Elphinstone) ; read 14, and referred to the Examiners (No. 66) . 4938 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 8. 
Navy—Mkr. Cxare’s Perirrion—Questions, Mr. Biggar ; _— Mr. A. 


F. Egerton, Mr. Assheton Cross ‘ 494 
Army—Troors FoR SERVICE Axnoap—Question, Mr. Hayter; Answer, Mr. 

Gathorne Hardy 495 
Tur JEesvirs—10 Geo. IV. siete, Mr. Whalley ; Rabe The Chisw 

cellor of the Exchequer... 495 
Army—ComMAND OF THE HomE Drerurcr—Question, Mr. Stacpoole ; Ane 

swer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 497 
Coat Mines—Tue TYLpESLEY Tiarremun~Onestion, Mr. Meskeudas ree 

swer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 497 
Russta anD TuRKEY—THE Wan—Eorer—Queston, Mr. Selliven s Anau, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 497 
Russia anD TurKEY—-THE War—BLockADE IN THE Biack Su.—Questions, 

Mr. E. Hubbard, Mr. Wilson; Answers, Mr. Bourke .. 498 
Russta AND TurKEY—THE War—BLOcKADE OF THE Danvse—Questions, 

Mr. Gourley; Answers, Mr. Bourke a Bed .. 499 


PaRLIAMENT—TuHE Wuirsun Recess—Question, Mr. Beresford Hope; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. : . 6500 


Ordered, That the Notices of Motion be postponed till after the Order of the Day for 
resuming the Adjourned Debate on the Eastern Question,—(Mr. Chancellor oF the 
Exchequer.) 


Te Eastern Quest1ion—Resotvtions (Mr. GLapstonE)— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [7th May]. 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed. . 501 
After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. 
Mundella :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


Mr. James Dempsey—Morion ror Returns— 

Moved, “‘ That there be laid before this House, Returns of the decisions of the Justices 
at Quarter Sessions for the county of Antrim, and the grounds of same : 

“Of the decisions of the Recorder of the borough of Belfast, and the grounds of same, 
in the matter of the several applications for Certificate to enable Mr. James Demp- 
sey to obtain transfer of, and removal of, spirit licence to premises situate on Shore 
Road, Belfast : 

“ And, ‘of the decision in Queen’s Bench in relation to refusal of said transfer, and 
the affidavits relating thereto, between the first application at — Quarter Ses- 
sions in 1874 and present time,”—(Mr. Biggar) oa «> 583 


After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 17, Noes 
140; Majority 123.—(Div. List, No. 117.) 


Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) (No.2) Bill—Ordered (Sir Colman 0’ Loghlen, Mr. 
Errington) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 159] ar «- §84 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 9. 


Ascension Day—CommitTEEsS— 


Ordered, That Committees shall not sit To-morrow, being Ascension Day, until Two 
of the clock, and have leave to sit until Six of the clock, notwithstanding the 
sitting of the House,—({Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


smd 90) and Workmen Act (Extension to Seamen) Bill 
Bill 39]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading of the Bill be saiciacd vs 
—(Ur. Burt) ; 
Motion agreed to :—Order discharged : :-—Bill withdrawn. 


County Courts Jurisdiction Extension Bill [Bill 110j— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) ‘ 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—(r. 
Morgan Lioyd.) 

After short debate, Question, ‘“‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question,” put, and negatived. 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


Homicide Law Amendment Bill [Bill 104]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Order for the Second 6 of the Bill be raced 
—(Sir Eardley Wilmot) : 
Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Bar of England and of Ireland Bill [Bill 80]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Colman 


0’ Loghlen) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn. 


Voters (Ireland) Bill [Bill 82]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—(Mr. Biggar) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—(J/r. 
Mulholland.) 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the 
Question :”—The House divided; Ayes 99, Noes 125; Majority 26.— 
(Div. List, No. 118.) 

Words added:—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 

Marriages Preliminaries (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 


M‘Laren, Mr, Ernest Noel, Mr. Edward Jenkins); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 161] oe ae sik s 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 10. 


INTEMPERANCE (SwEDEN)—Mr. Ersxrne’s Rerort—Question, Sir Robert 
Anstruther ; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson " 

Arrica (WEST Coast)—THE Gampra—Curer MacisrraTe ar Barsurst— 
Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther ‘ 

Roap Locomotives—REPort OF CoMMITTEE, 1873—LxcIsLaTIon—Question, 
Mr. Whitbread ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

CRIMINAL Law—MAncnestER MaGIsTRATES—CASE OF THE ‘Rey. Farner 
Jackson—Questions, Mr. Callan, Mr. Jenkins; Answers, Mr. Assheton 
Cross ae is 

Posr . Orrice—Posr OFFICE, Brprorv—Question, Mr. Repton; Answer, 
Lord John Manners sie ae vw ite 
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Lord George Hamilton 
Tue Sucar ConvenTION—Question, Mr. Wait : pain: Mr. Tonite 


Contacious Diszases (Antmats) Act (1869)—Cartrtze Pracur at Hvrtr— 
Question, Colonel Kingscote; Answer, Viscount Sandon 


THe Eastern QuEst1on—Resoivutions (Mr. GuapstonE)— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [7th May. } 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 
After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. 
Bourke :)—Motion agreed to:—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND Monicipat Erections (Hours or Pottine)— 


Motion made, and Question put, “That Mr. Hunt be a Member of the Select Com- 
mittee on Parliamentary and Municipal Elections (Hours of Polling.” 
The House divided ; Ayes 37, Noes 6; Majority 31.—(Div. List, No. ‘119. ) 


List of the Committee 


“Canal Boats Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Salt\; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 162] ee bi ‘e 


Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Practices Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney 
General, Mr. eae: Cross, Mr. Solicitor General) ; mune and read the first time 
[Bill 163] ee 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 11. 


PaRLiAMENT— THE WuirsuntipE Recess— Question, The Marquess of 
Ripon ; Answer, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 


Railway Companies Servants Bill (No. 46)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Duke of St. Albans) , 
Amendment moved to leave out now,”) and insert (‘‘this day six 
months,” )—(Zhe Viscount Bury.) 
After short debate, then the said Amendment, Original Motion, and Bill 
(by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Te Eastern Question—Deciaration or Mr. Layvarp—Question, Obser- 
vations, Lord Stanley of Alderley; Reply, The Earl of Derby 


General Police and Improvement (Scotland) Provisional Order Confirmation 
(Dumbarton) Bill—Presented ae Lord peated read 1*, and sissies to the 
Examiners (No. 68) 


Bar Education and es Bill i” L. |—Presented aii Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* 
(No. 69) < ee 
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swer, Mr. Bourke a ne vs ~» 126 


Tue Eastern Question—TxsEe Desate—Sir James Peer ee 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 726 
Moved, “That the Order of the Day for the Committee of Supply ‘ postponed until 


after the Order of the Day for resuming the ee Debate on - Eastern — 
tion,’ —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 728 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Tue Eastern QuEstion—Resotvutions (Mr. Giapstonz)— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [7th May. 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 732 
After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, 4 —(Mr. 
Waddy) : :-—Question put, and agreed to :—Debate further adjourned till 
Monday next. 


General Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act (1862) Amendment Bill— 
Ordered (Sir Windham Anstruther, Sir William 5 eas Mr. — — 
and read the first time [Bill 164] .. 827 
Tramways (Mechanical Power) Bill—Ordered (sir Charles sai Mr. Edward 
Stanhope) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 165] . 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 14. 


Buriat Acts Consotipation But—Withdrawal of Amendment, The Earl 
of Shaftesbury . 828 

Sout ArricA—ANNEXATION oF THE TRANSVAAL—THE ProciaMation— 
Observations, The Earl of Carnarvon a 828 

THe Eastern Qvestion — Tue TripartireE TREATY oF 15TH Apntt, 
1856—Question, Observations, The Earl of iste ‘ Reply, The Earl 


of Derby :—Short debate thereon 829 
Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment Bill (No. 44)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,””—( Zhe Earl of Rosebery) .. 849 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday the 7th of 
June next. 










Metropolis Improvement Provisional Orders Confirmation Bill [#.u.]—Presented 
(The Lord Steward); read 14, and referred to the Examiners (No. 72) re 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 14. 
Doumrries Poustic epee eee Mr. Ernest Noel; Answer, Mr. W. H. 





Smith 856 
ENDOWED Scnoots - _~ Farrrorp "FREE Scuoon — Question, Mr. H. B. 

Samuelson; Answer, Viscount Sandon .. 857 
Paroontan CHaritrEs (Crry or Lonpon)—Question, Mr. Faweett ; Answer, 

Mr. Assheton Cross , 858 
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Answer, Mr. Bourke ns ve oe +» 858 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer si 

Tue Eastern Quzstion—Rovmanta— Question, Mr. Rylands; Answer, Mr. 
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—Question, Mr. Bates; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Toe Eastern Question—THE DesaTe—Mr. Bourke anp Mr. Cospen— 
Explanation, Mr. Bourke 

South AFRICAN CONFEDERATION — ANNEXATION OF THE "TRANSVAAL - — 
Question, Mr. Rylands; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 


Tue Eastern Question—Resouvtions (Mr. Guapstonz)— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [7th May. | 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 
After long debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 223, Noes 
354; Majority 131. 
‘Div. List, Ayes and Noes 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Ways anp Mreans— 
Considered in Committee 
Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply ‘granted to Her Majesty for” the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1878, the sum of £5,900,000 be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


Factors Act Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill 


ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir Charles pea Mr. Watkin 
Williams) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 168} 


Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 3) Bill—Considered in Committee :— 


Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Edward nee Sir Charles 
Adderley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 166] 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 15. 


South Africa Bill (No. 67)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) . 
Further Amendments made :—Bill to be read 8* on Thursday next ; and 
to be printed, as amended (No. 77.) 


Oyster and Massel Fisheries Order Confirmation Bill [1.1.]—Presented said 
Lord Elphinstone) ; read 1*, and referred to the Examiners. (No. 73) 


Married Women’s Property Act (1870) Amendment Bill [1.t.]—Presented (The 
Lord Coleridge) ; read 1a, (No. 74) “ee oe 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 15. 


Derby Corporation (Extension of Borough, &c.) Bill ” Order)— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. 
Amendments made: —Bill to be read the third time. 


Crmimat Law — Hannovurrs—Oase or Tuomas Yarwoop—Question, Mr. 
Hopwood ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 

Grocers’ Licences (ScorLanD)—APPOINTMENT OF A Comncrsatow—Quostion, 
Mr. M‘Laren; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

FIsHERIES (SoorLann) — APpporInTMENT oF A Roya Comnsst0n—Question, 
Viscount Macduff; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 

RvussIa AND Sonne Enetish SHIPPING ON THE te Mr. 
T. E. Smith ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

CENTRAL nian cits annie Miaaaibin. Mr. C. B. Wenkion ; Answer, Mr. 
Bourke 

PALAcE OF CWasexinetes —-Oriesion Samus pilin, Sir William 
Fraser; Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel 

Epvucation DepartMENT —Scnoot Boarp, Aieviinencwen — Cerstion, Mr. 
Colman ; Answer, Viscount Sandon ; 

THE Macistrracy—WELsHPOOL Borovan J ustices—Question, Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 


PaRLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF Pusiic Bustness— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Notices of Motion be postponed until after the Order of the Day 
for the Committee on the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Bill,”—(Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) 

After short debate, Question put: :—The — divided; Ayes 219, 

Noes 52; Majority 167.—(Div. List, No. 122.) 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge (re-committed) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 3rd May] 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; ; to sit again 
upon Zhursday. 


Quarter Sessions (Boroughs) Bill sks 144]— 
Bill considered in Committee . 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; “as amended, to be considered 
upon Friday 1st June. 


Public Works Loans (Ireland) Bill [Bill 139]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. W. H. Smith) 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(Mr. Courtney :)— 
Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 7, Noes 60; Majority 53.— 
(Div. List, No. 128.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Thursday 7th June. 


Anorent Monuments Buii— 
Select Committee nominated :-—List of the Committee ee ‘a 


Ways anp Mrans— 
Consolidated Fund (£5,900,000) Bill 

Resolution [May 14] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor od 
the Exchequer, Mr. William Henry Smith) ; presented, and read the first time . 


Sirtines oF THE Hovse— 


Resolved, That whenever the House shall meet at Two of the clock, the Sitting of the 
House shall be held subject to the Resolutions of the House of the 30th day of 
April 1869 »—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 16. 


County Training Schools and Ships Bill [Bill 73]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Captain Pim) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 

of the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(M/r. 
Phipps.) 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question :”” — The House divided; Ayes 17, Noes 83; Majority 
66.—(Div. List, No. 129.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


Mercantile Marine Hospital Bill [Bill 79]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Captain Pim) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,” — 
(Mr. Whitwell.) 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question: ”’—The House divided; Ayes 11, Noes 212; Majority 
201.—(Div. List, No. 130.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


Poor Law Guardians Elections (Ireland) Bill [Bill 46]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Colman 
O° Loghlen) pi - - - 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”’— 
(Mr. Stephen Moore.) 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 109, Noes 174; Majority 65. 
—(Div. List, No. 131.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Errington, Mr. 
Dillwyn, Mr. John Maitland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 172] : 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Bridlington, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Salt, Mr. Sclater-Booth) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 170] : 


Companies Acts Amendment Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Edward Stanhope, Sir Charles Adderley) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 171] aa si < os 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 17. 


PrrvaTe Brirs— 


Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 93. be suspended; and that the time for 
depositing petitions praying to be heard against Private and Provisional Order 
Confirmation Bills, which would otherwise expire during the adjournment of the 
House at Whitsuntide, be extended to the first day on which the House shall sit 
after the recess. 


Burial Acts Consolidation Bill (No. 27)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the House do now resolve itself into Committee on the 
said Bill,”’—( Zhe Lord President) ba us ; 
After short debate, Motion agreed to; House in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments moved, and negatived; Amendments made: the Report 
thereof to be received on Monday the 18th of June next; and Bill to 
be printed, as amended. (No. 80.) 
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Provisional Orders (Ireland) Confirmation (Artisans and Labourers Dwell- 
ings) Bill [x. ee (The mad sinha fe ; read 12, 36 referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 78) 


Provisional Orders (Ireland) Confirmation Ennis, &c.) Bill [-1. j- Prete 
(The Lord President) ; read 1%, and referred to the Examiners. (No. 79) 


Metropolis Improvement Provisional Orders Confirmation (Great Wild 
Street, &c.) Bill [x.u.]—Presented sia Lord res read 14, and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 81) 


City of London Improvement Provisional Order Confirmation Golden nn 
&c.) Bill ‘[{u.u.}—Presented (The Lord psseosii it ; read 14, and i, to the 
Examiners. (No. 82) 


Greenock Improvement Provisional Order Confirmation Bill [x.1. JP 
(The Lord Steward) ; read 14, and referred to the Examiners. (No. 83) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 17. 


PrivaTE Brrs— 

Ordered, That Standing Order 129 be suspended, and that the time for depositing 
Petitions against Private Bills, or against any Bill to confirm any Provisional Order, 
or Provisional Certificate, be extended to Thursday the 3lst day of this instant 
May.—(Zhe Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


Navy — Tre Arotic Expepirion — CommirrEee on Scurvy—Question, Mr. 
Mitchell Henry; Answer, Mr. Hunt , 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(Ifr. Butt : :)—After short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Navy—H.M.8. ‘‘ Newcasttx’’—Question, Mr. Evelyn Ashley; Answer, 
Mr. Hunt 

Post OFFICE TerxcRAPHsS—CHaRrcEs—Question, “Mr. Jacob Bright; An- 
swer, Lord John Manners 

QuEEN’s Universiry (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. Cowper-Temple ; ; Answer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

THE Macistracy—CoMMITTALS AT Kyvrsrorp—Question, Mr. Hopwood ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Nationa Epvucation (IRELAND) — Nartonat Scnoot or RanErra— 
Question, Mr. Butt; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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swer, Lord John Manners .. = 
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Jenkins; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

AFRICAN Exrtoration—Mr. Stantey—Tue Brrrisn Fiac—Question, Mr. 
Anderson; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Crnanat Law—Case or ALBERT Jonzs—Questions, Mr. Morgan Lloyd; 
Answers, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Locat GovERnMENT (Scornanp) — SravistIcaL Rerurns—Question, Sir 
George Campbell ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross é 
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Question, Mr. Wait; Answer, Mr. Bourke : 

= MarGary ’ ExPEDITION—Question, Mr. Holt ; " Answer, Mr. 

ourke : 

Army Promotion AND RermemEnt—Question, Mr. Childers ; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 
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TurkKEY — Bosnra — Reports oF Vice ConsuL Freeman—Question, Mr. 
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Bill considered in Committee .. .. 1130 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Thursday 31st May. 


Colonial Fortifications Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Hardy, Lord Eustace Cecil, Mr. 
Stanley); presented, and read the first time [Bill 174] re «+ 1181 


Local Government Provisional Order (Sewage) Bill— Ordered (Mr. William 
Henry Smith, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 175] 1131 


Blind and Deaf Mute Children (Education) Bill — Ordered tte Wheetlhouse, 
Mr. Isaac) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 176] -» 1182 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 31. 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”’— 


Tue Eastern Question—Tue DespatcHuEs—MotTIon ror AN ADDRESS— 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
that She will be graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before 
this House, Copies of any Minutes of the conversation between Lord Salisbury and 
the Due Decazes at Paris, and between Lord Salisbury and Prince Bismarck 
at Berlin,’—(Mr. Sandford,)—instead thereof _.. . 1182 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out t stand part of 
the Question :’”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Post Orrice — TEeLzcRaPHic OomMUNICATION wiTH Lunpy IsLanp— 
Resotution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is of national importance that a telegraphic 
communication should be established between sa Island and the mainland,”— 

(Mr. Dilhoyn,)—instead thereof .. - 1142 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words svintnd to be left ail stand part of 
the Question : ’—After short debate, Question put:—The House di- 
vided; Ayes 107, Noes 75; Majority 32.—(Div. List, No. 141.) 


Mmurary anp Nava Dikscatancns Dlunisadions, Lord Elcho, Sir 


George Campbell ; Reply, Mr. Gathorne Hardy ba . 1145 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, iin 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvm Service Estrmates—Cuass I.— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £2,745, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of pay- 

ment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March wee for the Salaries 

and Expenses of the Office of the Lord Privy Seal” «- 1150 
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After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 104, Noes 46; Ma- 
jority 58. —(Div, List, No. 142.) 

2.) £27,255, to complete the sum for the Charity Commission, agreed to. 

(3-) £20,280, té complete thesum for the Civil Service Commission.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to 
(4.) £14,982, to complete the sum for the Copyhold, "Inclosure, and Tithe Commission, 
agreed to. 

(5.) £7,130, to complete the sum for the Inclosure and Drainage Acts, Imprest Ex- 
penses, agreed to. - 

(6.) £41,819, to complete the sum for the Exchequer and Audit Department, 
agreed to. 

(7.) £4,910, to complete the sum for the Registry of Friendly Societies, agreed to. 

(8.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £564,986, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1878, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Local Government Board, in- 
cluding various Grants in aid of Local Taxation” . 

After debate, Motion made, and Question put, “ That the Item of £16, 500, Public 
Vaccination, be reduced by the sum of £10,000,”—(Mr. Parnell : The Com- 
mittee div ided ; Ayes 2, Noes 115; Majority 113. ” (Div. List, No. 143.) 

Original Q uestion put, and agreed to. 

(9.) £12,494, to complete the sum for the Lunacy Commission, agreed to. 

(10.) £41,700, to complete the sum for the Mint, including Coinage.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 

(11.) £13,857, to complete the sum for the National Debt Office, agreed to. 

(12.) £18, 069, to complete the sum for the Patent Office.—After short debate, Vote 
-_ eed to 

£17,258, to complete the sum for the Paymaster General’s Office, agreed to. 

ee £18,719, to complete the sum for the Public Record Office, agreed to. 

(rg 5. ) £8,136, to complete the sum for the Public Works Loan Commission, &c.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to .. wid 

(16.) £38,611, to complete the sum for the Register Office General, agreed to. 

(17.) Motion ‘made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £377,729, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1878, for Stationery, Printing, Binding, and Printed Books for the several 
Departments of Government in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and some Depen- 
dencies, and for Stationery, Binding, Printing, and Paper for the two Houses 
of Parliament, including the Salaries and Expenses of the Stationery Office” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Item of £2,116, for the Salaries of 
the Gazette Offices, London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, be omitted from the proposed 
Vote,’—(Mr. Dillwyn :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(18.) £20,593, to complete the sum for the Woods, Forests, &c. Office.—After short 
debate V ote agreed to 

(19.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £31, 395, 

be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 

March 1878, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners »f Her 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a ‘sum, not exceeding £30,885, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Mellor :\—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 40, Noes 122; Majority 82.—(Div. List, No. 144.) 

Vote agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending 31st March 1878, for Her 
Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services ” és ee 


After short debate, Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Ooinmnidtes also 
report Progress ; to sitagain Zo-morrow. 


Customs, Inland Revenue, and Savings Banks Bill [Bill 143]— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. 
An ‘Amendment made : Bill to be read the ‘third time To- morrow. 


Public Works Loans Bill [Bill 145]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 
Bill reported, without Amendment; to be read the third time Zy-morrow. 
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Wine and Beerhouse Act (1869) Amendment Bill—Considered in Committee :— 


Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. Mundella) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 177] = ‘ -» 1178 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 1. 


Tasmanian Main Line Railway Bill [Lords| (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the second time” . 1179 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, __( Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice : :)—Question put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned 
till Friday next. 
PaRLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF Pusiic Business—Question, Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1180 


Suppty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”’— 


Harpours on THE Nortu-East Coast—ReEsoLution— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the unprotected condition of the North East 
Coast, as regards Harbour Accommodation, demands the serious consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government,’ —(Lord Claud Hamilton,)—instead thereof -- 1181 

After long debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question : ’’—The House divided; Ayes 99, Noes 28 ; 


Majority 71.—(Div. List, No. 146.) 
Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :””— 


Forest or Dgzan—Observations, Colonel Kingscote 
[ House counted out} 


1224 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 4. 


Buriat Acts Consoripation Brrr—Question, Explanation, Earl Granville ; 
Answer, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon a ~. 1227 


Joint Stations at Rarrways—Sranping OrpEr—Reso.vrion— 

Moved to resolve, That in the opinion of the House there should be a Standing Order 
that in future any Railway Bill proposing to authorise the intrusion of a new “ailw ay 
into an existing station of another railway shall be referred to the Board of Trade 
for the purpose of obtaining a report from that department (similar to those which are 
now made in the case of Bills which authorise level crossings upon railways), whe- 
ther the accommodation upon the line affected by the intrusion be sufficient for the 
increased traffic proposed to be brought upon it; and, if not, that it is further the 
opinion of the House that provision should be made in any such Bill, before it leaves 
Committee, for the due extension of the works and premises; also for definitely 
fixing the responsibility of maintaining such premises, and of making future exten- 
sions should such become necessary ; and that power should be given by the Act to 
any company under such responsibility to compel any other company using its line to 
contribute to the expense of the necessary works, or to submit to arbitration in the 
matter,’—(Zhe Earl of Belmore) .. os . 1228 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Crown Office Bill [u.u.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1* (No. 84) wee) 19ST 
Marriages Legalisation, Saint Peter’s, Almondsbury, Bill [«.. an esented (The 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol); read 1* (No. 85) Pe 
Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation (Atherton, &c.) 
Bill [u.t.]—Presented (The Earl of bed | read 1*, and referred to the Examiners 
(No. 86) oa 
Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation (Belper Union, 
&c.) Bill [u.1.]—Presented (The Earl of Jersey yi? read 1%, and referred to the Ex- 
aminers (No.87) .. ve ee Fy 


1231 


1232 


1232 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 4. 


Ooor1z Emicration To Frencu Guiana—Question, Mr. Errington ; Answer, 
Lord George Hamilton ks os 

Post Orricr—Tue AvsTratian CoLonreS—PREPAYMENT OF LETTERS— 
Question, Sir Colman O’Loghlen; Answer, Lord John Manners 

Navy—Tue Arctic Expepition—Question, Mr. Lyon Playfair; Answer, 
Mr. A. F. Egerton . ew “9 

Tue CuHanneL Istanps—THE rees AND pA SPN Mr. J. 
Cowen; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

RecistRaTIon or Brrrus, Deatrus, &c. — FEzs —Question, Mr. Holt ; 
Answer, The Attorney General 

Passencer Act, 18683—Tue SreamsuHip « ARRAGON ” _" Question, Mr. 
Morley; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Tue Britise MusEum—Sauarres—Question, Mr. W. Cartwright Answer, 
Mr. W. H. Smith 

PaTENTs FoR INVENTIONS Brit—Question, Sir “Henry J ackson ; Answer, The 
Attorney General 

Marra—Taxation on Gratn anp Foop AxttoLes—Question, Mr. T. B. 
Potter; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Inp1a — Tue Inpian Bupcet—Question, Mr. Courtney ; " ‘Answer, Lord 
George Hamilton 

ParLIAMENT—MoRNING Srrrmvas—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

PaRLIAMENT—ORDER—QUESTIONS—F EDERAL Union or Liserat Assocta- 
TIons (BrrmincHaM)—Notice of Question, Sir George Bowyer ; Ques- 
tion, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen; Answer, Mr. Speaker 

Navy — Reportep Mutiny on Boar H.M.S,. ‘‘ ALEXANDRA A "—Question, 
Mr. Pease; Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge (re-committed) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 17th May] 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon J/onday next, and to be printed. [Bill 183.] 


Public Works Loans Bill [Bill 145]— 
Moved, ‘“‘That the Bill be now read the third time,’”—(Mr. Selater- 
Booth) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, 
and passed. 


Bishoprics Bill [Bill 153]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Assheton 
Cross) 


Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned, ””_( Mr. Dillwyn : :)—After 
short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Companies Acts. Amendment Bill [Bill 174} 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. EF. Stanhope) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to: :-—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Thursday. 


Blind and Deaf Mute Children (Education) Bill [Bill 176]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Wheelhouse) 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(r. Dodds :)—After 

short debate, Question put: — The House divided ; ae 24, Noes 
58; Majority 29.—(Div. List, No. 151.) 

Original Gavetion | put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 

mitted for To-morrow. 
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| June 4.] 
Public Health (Metropolis) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Salt) ; a 
and read the first time [Bill 187] .. se 


Building Societies Act (1874) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dalrymple, Mr. 
Waddy, Mr. Yeaman) ; presenied, and read the first time [Bill 188] .. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 


Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation (Artizans and 
Labourers Dwellings) Bill [1.1.]—Presented (m The Earl of sa ; read 1, and 
referred to the Examiners (No. 91) ; 


Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation (Joint Boards) 
Bill [.u.]—Presented (The Earl of aa ; read 1%, and referred to the Examiners 
(No. 92) ie 


Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation (Bishop Auck- 
land, &c.) Bill [z. a “ Earl of a ; read 1%, and referred to the 
Examiners (No. 93) . ap ae 


Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation (Caistor Union, 
&c.) Bill [#.1.]—Presented (The Earl of Jersey); read 14, and tiie: to the Exa- 


miners (No, 94) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 


Carrie Diszases (IRELAND) Acrs—Orpver tn Councrt Decemper 14, 1876 
—Questions, Dr: Cameron; Answers, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
Tue Eastern Question — Prince GortoHaKkorr’s CrrouLtaAaR—Lorp Dersy’s 
AnswER—Question, Mr. Whalley ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 
Commerctan Reports or THE Forrien Orrice — Question, Mr. Dodson ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke ‘ 
Russia anp TurKey—Tue Dectaration or Paris—THEe Suez Canar— 
Question, Observations, Mr. Gourley ; Reply, Mr. Bourke 


Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,’—(Mr. Edward Jenkins : vee 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Crmunat Law—Case or S. G. Merrerr—Question, Mr. Monk; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross 
Navy — Reporrep Murivy on Boarp H.M.S. “ ALExanpRA Question, 
Mr. Pease; Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton ee ‘ 


Prisons Bill [Bill 121]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into Consideration,” —(Mr. Assheton 


Cross) 


Amendment roe 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, no legislation dealing with the management 
and discipline of Prisons can be satisfactory which does not extend to convict estab- 
lishments,”—(M7r. O’ Connor Power,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered. 

After short debate, It being after ten minutes before Seven of the clock, 
further Proceeding on Consideration of the Bill, as amended, stood 
adjourned till this day. 


The House suspended its sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its sitting at Nine of the clock. 
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Surriy—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Irish Taxation—ReEsoLtvutions— 


Moved, “That the burden of Imperial Taxation imposed on Ireland is excessive, 
and out of proportion to her financial ability to bear it as et with England,”’ 
—(Mr. Mitchell Henry) «» 1832 
After debate, Question pe t:—The House divided ; Ayes 34, Noes 152; 
Majority 118.—(Div. List, No. 153.) 


Compantes Acts, 1862 ann 1867 —Nomrnation or SELECT Obikiirriite 
Moved, that the Select Committee do consist of Nineteen Members,—( Hr. 
Gregory) : 1359 
Moved, ‘To insert the name of Mr. Charles ‘Lewis instead of that of Mr. 
Knowles,” —(Ir. Anderson.) 
Question put, ‘‘That Mr. Knowles be one other Member of the Com- 


mittee.’ 
The House divided; Ayes it, Noes 21; Majority 90.—(Div. List, 
No. 154.) 
THe TicHBORNE le oor DE Morean Pertition—Resolution, 
Mr. Whalley - ia Ae .. 1360 


[House counted out. | 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6. 


Russia and TurkKEY— THE War—Tne Suez Canat—Question, The 
Marquess of Hartington; Answer, The Chancellor of the eeneataet 
Notice, Sir William Harcourt . . 1861 


Women’s Disabilities Removal Bill Bil 17]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(IHr. Jacob Bright) 1562 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day three months,”—(J/r. 
Hanbury.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 

After long debate, It being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 7 


Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment Bill (No. 44)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into a Committee on the said 
Bill ,’—( The Earl of Rosebery) .. 1416 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :-—House in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Friday the 22nd 
instant ; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 97.) 


Bar Education and Discipline Bill (No. 69)— 
Yoved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) .. 1431 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Elementary Education Provisional Orders Confirmation (Felmingham, &c.) 
Bill [u.u.]—Presented (The Lord Pr mets read 1%, and referred to the Exami- , 
ners (No. 96) _ : es .. 1480 
Inns of Court Bill [1.1.J— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into a Committee read, and discharged ; and 
Bill (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 
General School of Law Bill [1.1.]— 
House in Committee (according to order); Bill reported without amendment ; amend- 
ments made; and Bill to be printed, as amended (No. 98.) 
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Jomrtr Stock Companres— Leorstation—‘ Twvoross v. Grant ?— Tue 
Hvumser Ironworks Company—Questions, Sir Edward Watkin, Sir 


Robert Peel ; Answers, The Attorney General . 1435 
Anwy—Taz Roya Mmurary AsyLuM — Question, General Sir George 
Balfour ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. . 1438 
APrRICcA (West Coast) — THe Gampia —APPOINTMENT OF Curer Jusrice— 
Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther se . 1439 
Crmmat Law (Iretanp) — Case or Dantet Foran — Question, The 
O’Donoghue; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ”§ . 1441 
DoMINION OF CANADA — Emicration or Pauper CnitpREN—Question, Mr. 
Morgan Lloyd; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth . 1441 
Axwy — Transport anp Hosprran Szrvices — Question, Sir Henry 
Havelock ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy . 1441 
THAMES AND Severn Navication—Question, Mr. Marling; Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth . 1442 
East Inpra (Mr. FULter anp Mr. Leeps)—InpEPENDENCE or Jupars— 
Question, Mr. Fawcett; Answer, Mr. Lowe . 1448 


Russia AND TuRKEY — THE War—Tue Svez Can: ‘L— Questions, Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. Whalley, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Lord Robert 
Montagu ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Bourke, Mr. 


Gourley : . 1448 
Suppry—THe Navy EstmmaTes—Question, Mr. Goschen ; ; " Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1446 
Suprpty—Tue Army Estmates—Question, Mr. J. Holms; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy is ee en .. 1446 
Prisons Bill [Bill 121]— 
Further Proceeding on ‘Consideration, as amended, resumed 1447 


Amendments made; Further Consideration of Bill, as amended, adjourned 
till To-morrow. 


New Forest Bill— 
Nomination of Select Committee 1477 
Moved, “That Mr. Cowper-Temple be one “other Member of the Com- 


mittee.” 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(r. 


Joseph Cowen :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. Cowper-Temple nominated one other Member of the Committee. 
Emly Cathedral, &c. Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arthur Moore, Sir Colman O’Loghlen, The 
0’ Conor Don); presented, and read the first time [Bill 189] ee -- 1478 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 8. 


Casvattres In InpustR1AL OccupaTions—MorTion For RETURNS— 


Moved that there be laid before this House, Return of persons (specifying adults and 
children) killed or injured in industrial occupations in the years 1873, 1874, 1875, and 


1876, under the following heads : 
By Ballers. In Mines. On Raikwaye, At Facjrion, 


(The E Eari De La ‘a Warr) -» 1479 
After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withiiere. 


Rattways—Brake PowEer—Observations, The Duke of Somerset; Reply, 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon = 1483 
Worxuovuset Scuoors—Mrs. Nassau Senior — Question, Obiddevaddine: 
Viscount Enfield ; Reply, The Earl of Jersey .. 1484 


Lanp IN PARE OM At The Earl of Belmore ; Aidierens The Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon we ve $> .» 1485 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 8. 
Tasmanian Main Line Railway Bill [Lords] (by Order)— 


Page 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on a [1st J une], 
. 1486 


“ That the Bill be now read a second time”’ ‘ 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed. 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be committed to a Select Committee of Seven Members to be nomi- 
nated by the House, and Three by the Committee of Selection,’—(Mr. Ratkes.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Cromnat Law—Poor Law Guarprans—Question, Mr. Hopwood ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross 

Russta anD TurKEY — THE War—Tue Suez Canat—Question, Lord 
Robert Montagu; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Tue Navy—Orricers on THE RetTirED List—Question, Captain Pim; 
Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton 

Fatt oF A BRIDGE AT ty dag Mr. Paget ; Answer, Mr. Assheton 
Cross 

INLAND Revenue — Buenpine Sprerrs IN Bonp—Question, Mr. J. P. 
Corry ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer hts ; 

Army (IrELanp)—THE 88TH Recment—Question, Captain Nolan ; An- 
swer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy . 

Post OrricE—TELEGRAPHIO CommuntcaTion WITH Sout Arrica—Question, 
Mr. Whalley ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther ; 

Locat GovernMENT Act—BripLIneTon Distarcr—Queetion, Mr. Sykes; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

TrapE Marks REGIsTRATION Act — Question, Mr. Hermon ; Answer, The 
Attorney General 

THe New Forzst Brt—Nomnarion or THE SELECT Commrrez—Personal 
Explanation, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 


Suprry—Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Orrentne oF Nationa Museums, &c., on Sunpays—ReEsoLutTion— 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, it is desirable to give greater facilities for the 
recreation and instruction of the people by opening for some hours on Sunday 
the National Museums and Galleries,’—(Mr. P. A. Taylor,)—instead thereof 

After long debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 

stand part of the Question : *—The House divided; Ayes 229, Noes 
87; Majority 142.—(Div. List, No. 161.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Currency Laws—Observations, Mr. einai Reply, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 

Tue Hien Courr or J usTice—DEsPaton | OF Busress—Observations, 
m Eardley Wilmot; Reply, The Attorney General:—Short debate 
thereon 

Post OFFICE (IRELAND) — DEFECTIVE Posrar ARRANGEMENTS—Obser- 
vations, Captain Nolan; Reply, Lord John Manners:—Short debate 
thereon 

Tre QueEN v. Casrro—Tux Expenses or THz Proszcution—PEririon oF 
Joun Dz Morcan—Observations, Mr. Whalley :—Short debate thereon 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday . 


next. 
Saint Stephen’s Green (Dublin) Bill [Bill 167]— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Bill read a second time, and committed to a Select Committee. 


And, on June 12, Committee nominated :—List. of the Committee .» 1560 
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CentrRAL AstsA—APPOINTMENT oF A Consut—MoTIon ror AN ADDRESS— 


Moved, ‘That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will 
be graciously pleased to allow the appointment of a Consul tosome town in Central 
Asia which may be selected as most convenient for him, to watch over the commercial 
and territorial interests of British India,”—(The Lord De Mauley) .. -. 1561 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


CriminaL Law—Hicuway Rosserizs on BLackHEATH—Question, Observa- 
tions, Lord Truro; Reply, Earl Beauchamp a .. 1566 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 11. 


Tue Court or Sxrsston (Scortanp)—Question, Mr. seis Scale 


Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross” 1568 
Forest or DEan—Questions, Colonel Kingscote, Mr. R. E. "Plunkett ; An- 
swers, Mr. W. H. Smith .. .. 1569 


Vaccination Act—Prosrecutions—CaseE oF JosErH Axzet — Questions, Mr. 
James, Mr. W. E. Forster ; Answers, Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Assheton 


Cross ° .. 1569 
Army—EscaPE oF "4 Derauurina OrriceR—Question, Mr. E. Jenkins ; 

Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 1571 
LIBERAL AND OONSERVATIVE AssoctaTions—Questions, Sir George Bowyer, 

Mr. Chamberlain; Answers, The Attorney General 1571 
FisHERIES—Usk oF Dynamirg—Question, Mr. Errington; Answer, Mr. 

Assheton Cross .. 1575 
Iypran Orvit SERVICE Exammnations—Question, Mr, Lyon “Playfair ; An- 

swer, Lord George Hamilton .. 1575 
Cromnat Law—Retzase or Powirican Pausowzns — Question, Captain 

Pim; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross wr .. 1576 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(/r. 0? Connor Power :)— 
After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Mines Act, 1872—Attecep InrrincemenT—Question, Mr. Macdonald; 


Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 1580 
Inp1ia—Awerr or AraHantstan—Tue ConFERENCE AT Pzsuawur—Question, 

Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Lord George Hamilton . 1581 
Srock ExcHancE Fravps—LxeistaTion—Question, Sir George Campbell ; 

Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 1581 
InnasireD Hovse Duty Exzmprions—Question, Mr. Thomson Hankey ; 

Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1582 
Epvcatton Dxparrmenr — Txacuina or Cooxery iv Boarp Scuoors— 

Question, Mr. Leveson Gower; Answer, Viscount Sandon .. 1582 
Russia any Turkey—Tur War—Biockabe iv THE BLAcK Sza—Question, 

Mr. D. Jenkins; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. .. 1583 
Navy — Marine Orricers —- RErort oF CoMMITTEE — "Question, Mr. 

Gorst ; Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton ‘ 1584 
Coan Mines—Tyxewypp Cotitery Exprosion—Question, Mr. Hussey 

Vivian ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 3 1584 
PartIAMENT—ORDER OF Busrtness—Question, Mr. Whitbread ; Answer, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ¥ ee . 1584 


Surriy—Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


ADMINISTRATION OF Irish Arrarrs—RzEsoLution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘in the opinion of this House,-it. would: conduce to the-better administration 
of Irish affairs if a department, such as the Local Government Board and the Com- 
missioners of Public Works, were presided over, as is the case of corresponding 
departments in England, by a responsible Minister not incapable of sitting in fat 
liament,”—(AM7r, Butt;)—instead thereof ig - 1585 
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Suprrry—Order for Committee read—continued. 
After short debate, Question, ‘“‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Royat Irish Consranutary—Observations, Sir Colman Lagan; : 
Reply, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ee 
Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, sai 
agreed to. ‘ 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvm Service EstrimaTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charg e 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st we of 
March 1878, for Her Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £16,000, &e., - 

—(Mr. Parnell: )—After short debate, Question put: — The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 43, Noes 92; Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 162.) 

Original Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 96, Noes 40; Majority 56.— 
(Div. List, No. 163.) 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £5,207, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1878, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s and 
Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer in Exchequer, Scotland, of certain Officers in 
Scotland, and other Charges formerly on the Hereditary Revenue” 1615 

Moved, That the Item of £218, for Queen’s Plates, be omitted from the proposed 
Vote (Mr. Dillwyn : ‘\—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee 
divided :—Ayes 53, Noes 141; Majority 88.—(Div. List, No. 164.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £10,513, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year en on the 31st day of 
March 1878, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Fishery B in Scotland” .. 1621 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £7,513, be 
granted, &c.,”’—(Viscount Macduff :)— After short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

After further short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

£4,625, to complete the sum for the Lunacy Commission, Scotland. 
4} £5,401, to complete the sum for the Hostel Office, General, Scotland. 

6. ) £63, 828, to complete the sum for the Board of Supervision for Relief of the Poor 
and Public Health, Scotland. 

(7.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £5,798, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the ’ Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1878, for the Salaries of the Officers and Attendants of the Household of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and other Expenses ”’ 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Item of £1,562, for Queen’s Plates, be omitted from the pro- 

osed Vote,” —(Lord Randolph Churchill : :)—After short debate, Question put :— 

The Committee divided ; Ayes 45, Noes 153; Majority 108.—(Div. List, No. 165.) 

Original Question again proposed :—Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. Biggar :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee 


to sit again upon Wednesday. 


Public Record Office Bill (Zords) [Bill 182]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Hr. William 


Henry Smith) rae 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, 


and committed for Monday next. 


Costs in Actions for Libel (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Colman O’Loghien, Mr. 
Mitchell Henry, Mr. Gray) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 194] -» 16384 


Public Health Act (1875) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Alexander Brown, Mr. 
Lyon Playfair, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Cowen) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 193] .. 1634 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 12. Page 


Crown Office Bill (No. 84)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) .. 1634 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Quarter Sessions (Boroughs) Bill (No. 99)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Winmarleigh) .. 1636 
Motion agreed to: — Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 12. 


Navy—Trarnine Surrs ror Boys—Question, Captain Pim; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross se Ry ay .. 1637 
Poor Law Prosecuttons—Farrinepon Boarp or Guarprans—Question, 
Mr. Hopwood; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross = 5 .. 1638 
Irish Constaputary Aor, 1874 — ContinvanceE—Question, Mr. French; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 44 Bw RS 
Eeypt—Fivanciuat Position or Eayrt—Questions, Lord Robert Montagu ; 
Answers, Mr. Bourke aon Bas ne 


Prisons Bill .[Bill 121]— 
Further proceeding on Consideration; as amended, resumed 
Amendments made: Further Consideration deferred till Thursday. 


Canal Beats Bill [Bill 162]— 


Order for Committee read 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be "referred to a Select Committee,”—( Ir. 
Rylands :\—After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Order discharged :— 
Bill committed to a Select Committee :—List of the Committee. 


PENALTY OF DzatH—ReEsOLUTION— 

Moved, ‘That while it is not possible at the present time to remove the penalty of 
death altogether from the Statute Book, it is desirable to consider whether the Laws 
under which offenders are liable to capital punishment should not undergo revision,” — 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot) até - és -» 1663 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is expedient to abolish the penalty of death and to substitute for that 
penalty, in the case of murder, penal servitude for life; in the case of high treason, 
at the discretion of the court, penal servitude for life, or for any term not less than 
seven years,”—(Mr. Pease,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ”’—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 155, Noes 50; Majority 100.—(Div. List, No. 169.) 

Main Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 61, Noes 130; Majo- 

rity 69.—(Div. List, No. 170.) 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13. 


Parliamentary Registration (Ireland) Bill [Bill 15]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Mr. Mitchell 
Henr pil “ye Ne oe ip: 

assoaateseak proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,””—(2r. 
David Plunket.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 
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Crossed Cheques on Bankers Bill [Bill 26]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. J. G. Hubbard) 1734 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon this day three months,” —(Hr. 
Backhouse.) 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 66, Noes 175 ; Majority 109. 
—(Div. List, No. 171.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for three months. 


Royal Irish Constabulary (Ireland) Bill—Resolution [June 12] reported, and agreed 
to :—Bill ordered (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr, Attorney General for Ireland) Aa iy 


Money Laws (Ireland) Amendment Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. ee Mr. Richard wens presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 198] .. 
















. 1740 









LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 14. 


Tae Conressionat—‘ THE Priest my Assoxtution ’’—QObservations, The 
Earl of Redesdale :—Short debate thereon 


Tur Cotonran Orrice—Mr. W. W. Woopvs—Mortion ror PAarers— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copies of or extracts 
from all correspondence between Mr. W. W. Woods, the Treasury, and Secretaries of 
State for the Colonies, on the subject of his claims,—( The Lord O'Hagan). .. 1758 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Tue Nosiity or Matra—Question, Viscount Sidmouth ; Answer, The 
Earl of Carnarvon aie 
Trade Marks Bill [#.u.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 14 (No. 106) 


Fisheries (Oysters, Crabs, and. Lobsters) Bill [«. et (aie Lord is 
stone) ; read 1* (No. 108) . 



















1756 







COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 14. 


Metropolitan Street Improvements Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now considered,”—(Sir Charles Forster) .. 1757 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon Tuesday next,”—(Sir Sydney 
Waterlow.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered. 












Pusric HeartHa—Vacctnat1ion—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth . 1759 

Lecat Busmvess or THe Government—ReporT oF THE DEPARTMENTAL 

CommiTTEE—Question, Mr. Serjeant Spinks; Answer, Mr. W. H. 












Smith ¥ ag “ .. 1759 
Foop anp Drves Acr, 1875—Repvucep Sprreirs—Question, Mr. Isaac ; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth . . 1761 
Army—RromentaL Lrevrenant Cororets—Question, Mr. Kavanagh ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 1762 
Carmina Law—Prison AnD REFORMATORY Lasovr—Question, Mr. Jacob 
Bright ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross... . 1762 






Meronant Suirrinc Acts—Drck Carco Space—Question, Mr. Grieve; ; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley “p ae .. 1768 
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Hick Oovrr or Justioe—Maz. Justo Fry's Courr— Question, Mr. 
Dalrymple ; Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel .. <9 


Satz or Intoxicatine Liquors on Sunpay (IRELAND) Bi---Quedtions; 
Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. M. Brooks; si The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer .. ve * 


Moved, ‘‘That this House do now li bearn ’—(Mr. Richard Smyth :)\— 
After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CatrLE Prague anp Importation or Live Srock — Question, Mr. 
Stanton ; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson . 

Russta anD TurKEY—THe War—Txse Svez Oanat ns Qitels fide, Mr. 
Gourley ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 

Ecypt—Tue Eeyprian Corvette, ‘‘ Latrer ’’—Question, Lord Ealington 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley oe «se 


Prisons Bill [Bill 121]— 
Bill, as amended, further considered ‘ 
Amendments made: Bill to be read the third time upon Monday next. 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge (re-committed) Bill 
[Bill 183]— 
Bill, as amended, considered 
Amendments made: Bill to be read the third time upon Monday next. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 


Russia (Untrep Greek CuurcH)—ADDRESsS FOR A ParpER— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for the omitted despatch 
of the Earl Granville in reply to Lieut.-Colonel Mansfield’s despatches of 29th 


January and 18th February 1874,—(TZhe Lord Stanley of Alderley) 
After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Cuurch or Scorzanp (THE Parocutan Exvzctoratz)—Observations, The 
Earl of Minto ; Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 

Inp14a—TuE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN—Question, Observations, The Duke 
of Argyll; Reply, The Marquess of Salisbury :—Debate thereon 


Imbecile, Lunatic, and other Afflicted Classes pensar Bill 7 L.]—Presented 
(The Lord O’ Hagan); read 1* (No. am 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 


Royat Irish Constanputary—CasE or ConsTasL—E MotonEy—Question, 
Mr. Gray; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ‘ ‘ 
THE ConsTABULARY CANTEEN, Dupiin — CANTEEN Pinive'— Question, Mr. 
Gray ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach Me 
Intanp Navieation (IrELAnD)—BALLINAMORE Cawaz-~Question, Captain 
O’Beirne ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ste we 
H.M. Stationery OrricE—APPOINTMENT OF CoNTROLLER—Question, Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith sts 
Mercuant Surprine Act, 1876— DETENTION oF VESSELS — Question, Mr. 
T. E. Smith ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley — 


Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Bill [Bill 65]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Zhe Lord 


Advocate) re : 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, and 


committed for Friday next, = awe of the mney 
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Summary Jurisdiction Amendment (re-committed) Bill [Bill 173] 
Order for Committee read :—WMoved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Mr. Assheton Cross) . 1881 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. Biggar : :)—Question 
ut:—The House divided; Ayes 11, Noes 207; Majority 196.—(Div. 
ist, No. 180.) 
Original Question again proposed :—After short debate, It being ten 
mineet before Seven of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till 
this day 


Surriy—Navy Estmates—Observation, Mr. W. H. Smith .. 1882 
And it being now Seven of the clock, the House suspended its sitting. 





The House resumed its sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Surriy—Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


Boroven FrancuisE ([RELAND)—ReEso~vTion—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the restricted nature of the Borough Franchise of Ireland, as compared 
with that existing in England and Scotland, is a subject deserving the imme- 
diate attention of Parliament, with a view of. establishing a fair and just mf 
of the Franchise in the three Countries,’ ’—(Mr. Meldon,)—instead thereof 1882 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 239, Noes 165 ; Majority 74.—(Div. List, No. 181.) 


Main Question proposed, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ” 
—Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Mon- 
day next. 


Bankruptcy Act (1869) Amendment Bill— 


Motion for Leave (Mr. Sampson Lloyd) ; 1917 
Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend ‘‘ The Bankruptcy Act, 1869, ” ordered 

(Mr. Sampson Lloyd, Mr. Norwood, Mr. Ripley, Mr. Whitwell) ; presented, 

and read the first time [Bill 199.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 18. 


Burial Acts Consolidation Bill (No. 80)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) . 1918 
Amendments made: Further consideration of the Report put off to Monday 
next. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 18. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER—SaLE oF Inroxicatine Liquors on Sunpay (IRz- 
LAND) Birt—Question, Observations, The O’Donoghue; Reply, Mr. 
Speaker; Question, Mr. R. Smyth; Answer, The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer d . 1934 
Cooirz ImmicRATION TO Quzzvsianp—Question, Mr. E. Ji enkins ; Answer, 

Mr. J. Lowther 1936 
Inp1a — CommeErciaL TREATY ‘WITH Porrvcan — Question, Mr. Grant 

Duff; Answer, Lord George Hamilton .. 1937 
Preston County Covrt—Question, Mr. Hermon; Answer, Mr. Gerard 

Noel .. 1937 
Sour Arrica—DELAGoA Bay—Question, Mr. A. M‘Arthur ; Answer, Mr. 

J. Lowther .. 1938 


Potynestan Lasovrers— New CALEponta — ~ Question, Mr. Errington 
Answer, Mr. Bourke ro i. a .. 1988 
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Merroromis—Ricumonp Park—Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, 

antl Gerard Noel 
Army (Inp14)—Suort Szrvice—Question, Sir Henry Havelock ; Answer, 

Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

MerrropoLis—HyDE Parx—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, 
Mr. Gerard Noel 

Army (AUXILIARY Forcrs)—ADsuTANTS or Mitta anv VoLunrErrs— 
Question, Sir Henry Havelock; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Prerv—AcTION WITH THE “ Hyascar »—Question, Sir John Hay; oe 
Mr. Hunt és 

TurKEY—Mar. Layarp—Questions, Mr. Rylands ; Answers, Mr. Bourke . 

Army (Avuxmiary Forces) — ApsuTants oF Encinzer VoLUNTEERS — 
Question, Mr. Palmer; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 

H.M. Srarionery Orrick APPOINTMENT oF ConTROLLER—Question, Mr. 
J. Holms; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

Army Promotion AND RETIREMENT — RoyAt Wanrant—Question, Major 
O’Gorman ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

ARMY (AUXILIARY Forces)—Rirte Rance, Mitron-next-GRavESEND— 
Question, Captain Pim; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy : 

Navy — MS. “Turns” — Question, Captain Pim; Answer, Mr. 
Hunt ; 

CaTrLe TRAFFIO (Ire: anp) —- ‘Question, Mr. Peel ; Answer, Viscount 
Sandon . 

Crnunan Law — Prison Lasour — Prisoners — Question, Sir George 
Jenkinson ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Oross 

SoutH AFRICAN ConFEDERATION—THE TRANSVAAL REPusiio — Questions, 
Mr. Courtney; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther 

Sovra Arrica — Nata, — Frnancrar Posrrion — Question, Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 2 

Navy—Hosarr PasHa—Question, Mr. Mundella ; ; Answer, Mr. A. F. 
Egerton 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on gundey (Ireland) (re-com- 
mitted) Bill [Bill 160]— 

Moved, “ That the Order for a Committee of the Whole House on the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (Ireland (re-committed) Bill, ope eens next, be read, and 
discharged,’ —(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 

Motion agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Bill be re-committed to the former Committee, in respect of Clauses 4 
and 6 of the said Bill, as amended in Committee. 

Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson :)— 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Surrty—Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”’— 


Navy—Nomrnation or Capets—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, “in the opinion of this House, the abolition of limited competition for the 
appointments of Cadets to the Navy has been injurious to the interests of the 
Public Service,”—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre,)—instead thereof ee 
Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ”’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 171, Noes 130; Majority 41.—(Div. List, No. 182.) 
Navy—Tue Royat Marmes—Promotion and RetiREMENT—Observa- 
tions, Admiral Egerton :—Short debate thereon A 
Navy—C.ams or Mr. Joun CrarE—Observations, Mr. Biggar 
Navy — Report or THE Arctic CommiTrEE— Observations, Mr. 49 
Playfair; Reply, Mr. Hunt :—Short debate thereon 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, aha 
agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estimates —H.M.8. ‘In- 
FLEXIBLE ?’— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £1,341,680, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of the Dockyards and Naval 
Yards at Home and Abroad, which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1878” 

After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 231, Noes 14; 
Majority 217. —(Div. List, No. 183.) 

(2.) Motion made, and Question put, “That a sum, not exceeding £1,207,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Naval Stores for Building, 
Repairing, and Outfitting the Fleet and Coast Guard, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1878.” 

The Committee divided ; Ayes 229, Noes 5; Majority 224.—(Div. List, No. 184.) 

(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £1,042,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Steam Machinery and Ships 
built by Contract, which will come in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1878” 

Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to ‘sit again,’ *__(Mr. 
Parnell - :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee to 
sit again upon Wednesday. 


Sorprers, Sartors, anp Maries (Crvm Empioyment)—Instrvucrion To 
Setecr CoMMITTEE— 


Moved, *“‘ That it be an Instruction to the Select Committee on Soldiers, Sailors, and 
Marines (Civil Employment}, That they have power to inquire into the expediency 
of employing Naval and Military Officers i in Civil Departments,’ —(Mr. Childers) . 


After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
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The Lord Gormanston, after the death of his Father. 
Tuurspay, May 17. 
‘The Marquess of Northampton, after the death of his Brother. 
The Lord Sudeley, after the death of his Brother. 
Monpay, JuNE 4. 
The Lord Gage, after the death of his Grandfather. 
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The Lord Bishop of Saint Albans. 
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COMMONS. 
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For Tipperary, v. the Honble. Wilfrid Frederick Ormond O’Callagan, deceased. 
Fripay, May 4. 

For Montgomery Borough, v, the Honble. Charles Douglas Richard Hanbury- 
Tracy, now Lord Sudeley. 
TuEspAy, JUNE 12. 

For Huntingdon County v. Sir Henry Carstairs Pelly, baronet, deceased. 
WepvEsbAy, JuNE 13. 

For Dungarvon Borough, v. John O’Keeffe, esquire, deceased. 

NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 

Tuurspay, May 17. 


~ of Montgomery—The Honble. Frederick Stephen Archibald Hanbury- 
racy. 


Monpay, JUNE 4. 
Cuunty of Tipperary—Edmond Dwyer Gray, esquire. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 27th April, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuc Buus—First Reading— 
Local Government Provisional ers (Hor- 
bury, as A (55), and referred to the Exa- 
miners; Provisional Orders (Ireland) Con- 
firmation (Holywood, &c.),* and referred to 
the Examiners. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE 
RUSSIAN CIRCULAR. 


QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


| ge CAMPBELL: I wish to put a 

Question to my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State, of which I have given 
him private Notice. On Wednesday 
there appeared in the morning journals a 
Russian Circular, and in that document 
it is alleged that the Emperor of Russia 
represents the views and interests of 
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Europe. As regards “interests,” the 
assertion may be passed over—every 
aggressor and spoliator is in the habit of 
asserting that he was acting in the in- 
terests of the world. But the assertion 
in the Circular that the Czar represented 
the ‘‘ views” of Europe involves the dig- 
nity and compromises the policy of every 
Power that does not distinctly repudiateit. 
I therefore wish to ask my noble Friend 
how far the assertion is correct as re- 
gards the views of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: It appears to 
to me that the Question of the noble 
Lord is one that opens up considerable 
matter of debate, and I would therefore 
ask whether it is one which should be 
put without public Notice to your Lord- 
ships ? 

HE Hart or DERBY: When my 
noble Friend gave me private Notice of 
the Question he was about to put it 
struck me that in point of form it was 
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one of a somewhat unusual character; 
because my noble Friend does not ask 
what the Government has done, or 
what it is doing, or what it proposes 
to do, but asks whether it concurs in 
certain statements expressed in a docu- 
ment which has been addressed to us, 
and to all the European Powers by 
a foreign Government. It is obvious, 
as the noble Earl (Earl Granville) has 
observed, that this is a question which 
it is not easy to answer by a simple 
‘“* Yes” or “‘ No,” and one which might 
lead to a very considerable debate. I 
think, therefore, that I shall best deal 
with the question of my noble Friend by 
saying this—that we are in no way 
bound by the expression of opinion issued 
by the Russian Government, and that, as 
a matter of fact, we do not accept or 
admit the arguments and conclusions 
embodied in that document. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS.—RESOLUTION. 


Viscount BURY said, that in calling 
the attention of their Lordships to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Railway Accidents and to move a Reso- 


lution, he felt that on this subject he 
was speaking to an assembly of ex- 
perts, so large had been the share taken 
by their Lordships in railway legislation 
and in inquiries as to the working of 
railways. He had, however, brought 
forward his Motion in order that the 
matter might be fully and fairly discussed. 
The principle on which Parliament had 
hitherto acted was that they should exer- 
cise a general supervision over railways, 
but that it would be injudicious to inter- 
fere by legislation with the details of 
railway management. That principle 
had received the sanction of several 
Royal Commissions and Parliamentary 
Committees ; and the Royal Commission, 
to the Report of which he was about to 
call attention, and which was appointed 
in 1874, having given a summary of 
what had been done by the Committee 
of 1857-8 and by the Committee of 1870, 
and of the results attained by the labours 
of those Committees and by several 
statutes, commenced the second part of 
its Report by laying down in broad and 
simple terms that it would be highly in- 
judicious for Parliament to interfere with 
the details of railway management. 
But having done that, the Commission— 
strangely enough—proceeded to contra- 
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dict its own proposition and to make a 
series of recommendations which were a 
direct interference with the details of 
railway management. His noble Friend 
(Lord Cottesloe) had given Notice of an 
Amendment to the Motion, which pro- 
posed in effect the adoption of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission. 
He (Viscount Bury) thought he was 
entitled to ask his noble Friend what 
part of those recommendations he would 
have Parliament adopt. Was it that 
part which condemned the interference 
of Parliament or that which, if adopted, 
would be a direct interference on the 
part of the Legislature? It might be 
well, in the first place, to consider in 
what our railway system consisted. 
When, in 1846, railway losses became 
so severe and the profits on railways 
almost nti, shareholders’ railways were 
no longer constructed. Small lines were 
then amalgamated, and the great trunk 
systems were formed by amalgamations. 
The public was not satisfied with that 
state of things; every market town 
wished to have its line to the Metropolis ; 
and railway contractors discovered the 
means of ‘financing’ railways and so 
perpetuating the schemes by which they 
had become rich and prosperous. Thus 
the railway system of the country was 
extended in a hap-hazard manner, and 
was not based on any sound conditions. 
Taking all Europe, there were three 
systems ofrailway management. Under 
one of those, railways were entirely 
subject to Government control. Under 
another the railways were governed by 
Railway Boards, but were subject to 
Government supervision ; and under the 
third the Railway Boards were subject 
only to Government interference. Now, 
he thought it could be easily shown 
that from the earliest period of railway 
legislation in this country the principle 
steadily adhered to had been that Parlia- 
ment should not interfere in the details 
of railway management or take in any 
degree from the responsibility of a Rail- 
way Company for the safety of its traffic. 
Lord Campbell’s Act, under which com- 
pensation could be obtained for injuries 
on railways, went on that principle ; and 
it was obvious that for the State to enter 
into the details of railway management 
would be a hopeless undertaking unless 
it took the railways into its own hands. 
Except in the latter circumstances, it 
must acquire its experience through 
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railway managers, and could only be 
their mere mouthpiece. What he ob- 
jected to, therefore, in the Report of the 
Royal Commission was that, by the 12 
Resolutions therein contained, the Com- 
mission subverted and controverted the 
general principle with which its Report 
set out. The Commission had shown 
very considerable industry, for it had 
asked about 40,000 questions. ‘The noble 
Earl (Earl De La Warr), who succeeded 
the Duke of Buckingham as Chairman 
of the Commission, had also shown great 
ability throughout the inquiry, and upon 
upon him, in the first instance, devolved 
the labour of drawing up a Report; but 
unfortunately the Commissioners were 
not of one mind, and instead of having 
one Report to guide them, their Lord- 
ships would have to consider a number 
of Reports. Only four of the Commis- 
sioners signed the Report of the Com- 
mission without comment; and Mr. 
Ayrton, one of the ablest men on the 
Commission, refused either to sign the 
Report or give any written opinion of 
his own, though he had closely attended 
to the labours of the Commission during 
the examination of the witnesses. The 
noble Earl (Earl De La Warr) drew up 
a separate Report; and Mr. Harrison— 
a late President of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers and a most able man— 
though he signed the Report of the 
Commission, signed a separate one also, 
in which he quarrelled with the Com- 
missioners on nearly every point of 
their Report. So that the Report 
was not only discordant with itself, 
but was signed without comment by 
only four of the Commissioners. He 
would remind their Lordships as to 
the present state of the law and as to 
the authority under which the Railway 
Companies carried out their functions. 
As their Lordships were aware, a special 
Board was constituted in 1845 which 
exercised powers similar to those now 
vested in the Board of Trade. But in 
1861 this separate Board was abolished, 
and the Board of Trade was restored to 
the provision assigned to it by former 
legislation, and resumed the authority 
which it had formerly exercised. The 
functions of the Board of Trade in this 
respect were derived under several Acts 
of Parliament. The Board granted cer- 
tificates to Railway Companies autho- 
rizing them to enter into agreements 
with each other, and to enter into provi- 
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sional contracts. No railway might open 
for traffic till the Board of Trade gave it 
a certificate. In the case of a disagree- 
ment between various Railways the 
Board of Trade might, with their con- 
sent, arbitrate between them. The 
Board of Trade might authorize the 
construction of bridges over level cross- 
ings, condemn illegal and dangerous 
gauges, regulate the speed of mail 
trains, sanction bye-laws, and, in certain 
circumstances, authorize the abandon- 
ment of schemes and extend the time 
for taking lands. But no Act of Parlia- 
ment conferred anything like executive 
authority on the Board of Trade in re- 
spect of railways. It could not initiate 
any new policy or command anything to 
be done. To confer executive authority 
on the Board of Trade could only be 
justified by some failure of the present 
law that could only be obviated by such 
astep. Was it true that railway acci- 
dents had increased so much of late 
years as to render it necessary to depart 
from the present system? He found 
from the Report of the Commission that 
the number of passenger journeys in 
the years 1872-3-4-5 were, in round 
numbers, 1,863,000,000; and during the 
same period the number of deaths caused 
by accidents to trains was 155: so that 
the proportion of passengers killed by 
causes beyond theirowncontrolamounted 
to 1 in 11,500,000, and the proportion of 
passengers injured 35 in 11,500,000. No 
doubt the total number of persons in- 
jured was considerable; but when the 
extent of railway travelling in the United 
Kingdom was considered, he thought it 
could hardly be said that our railway 
travelling was otherwise than extremely 
safe. In speaking of the causes of rail- 
way accidents the Commissioners, adopt- 
ing a word invented by Captain Tyler, 
stated that ‘‘ human fallibility ” was the 
great cause. It was impossible to elimi- 
nate the carelessness of human beings 
from the calculation of railway accidents. 
Human fallibility was the principal thing 
to be guarded against. That might be 
done by discipline and improved machi- 
nery; but legislation would not be effec- 
tual against it. The Report of the Com- 
mission recommended the extension of 
the civil liability of Railway Companies 
for accidents to their servants and of the 
criminal liability of the latter for negli- 
gence endangering human life. The 
noble Duke (the Duke of St. Albans) 
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had before their Lordships a Bill re- 
lating to the liability of Railway Com- 
panies in respect of their servants. If 
there was to be legislation on that sub- 
ject, it would be better in the form pro- 
posed by the noble Duke than in that 
recommended by the Commission; but 
he did not believe that such a Bill was 
necessary, because the subject could be 
dealt with in the general question of 
masters and servants, which was before 
the other House of Parliament. Then, 
as to the recommendation that there 
should be a tribunal for the trial of 
cases of unpunctuality by railways, that 
was not desirable—and for the obvious 
reason that where the traveller passed 
over several lines in the course of his 
journey the question of responsibility 
for the unpunctuality might be an in- 
tricate one. To fasten the offence on 
the last of the concurring lines might 
be very unjust; and therefore he did 
not think that any tribunal could deal 
cheaply, speedily, and satisfactorily with 
such questions. Then, as to brake 
power, the Railway Companies were 
at present in communication with the 
Board of Trade on that subject; he 
thought the Board of Trade would be 
able to come to a satisfactory conclusion ; 
but he thought the Railway Companies 
themselves might be left to make their 
own regulations on that head. An im- 
portant point involved in the question of 
brake power was the excessive speed at 
which trains were now run. He believed 
that if the speed were diminished the 
enormous brake power of which their 
Lordships had heard so much would not 
be required, and that a great source of 
danger would be thereby eliminated. 
The Commissioners did not report that 
excessive speed was a source of danger; 
but he thought common sense showed 
that excessive speed constituted a real 
and fruitful source of serious casualties. 
Only for excessive speed there would 
be no occasion for extraordinary brake 
power. When trains were driven at a 
speed of 55 or 60 miles an hour great 
weight must be placed on the driving 
wheel of the engine to make it bite the 
rail, and the engines of such trains must 
have driving wheels of very large dia- 
meter, or otherwise they could not effect 
the revolutions with sufficient velocity. 
The consequence was that those express 
trains running at enormous velocity 
knocked the line about in a manner 
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that trains running at moderate speed— 
say 40 miles an hour—did not. There 
were a great many railways on which 
trains were run at a velocity exceeding 
40 miles an hour; but in his opinion, 
and in the opinion of many competent 
engineers, 40 miles an hour constituted 
the limit which could be obtained with 
safety. If the public, however, insisted 
on being carried at the rate of 55 or 60 
miles an hour it was only right they 
should know that that could not be done 
without the risk of imminent peril, and 
that when under such circumstances an 
accident happened the responsibility 
rested morally on those who insisted 
upon being driven at such an enormous 
speed. Again, as to continuous brakes 
—he held that great danger might result 
from their use. There were engine- 
drivers who would drive at the highest 
speed to the last moment, and there was 
in consequence every chance of running 
30 or 40 yards beyond the station at 
which the train was to stop, and then 
the brake would be put on, and every 
time they were used on a train travelling 
at high velocity, they would cause a 
strain that would initiate mischief to the 
rolling stock. The strain of a con- 
tinuous brake on carriages recently 
taken from a siding and attached to a 
train which had been travelling would 
be greater than on the other portions 
of the train, and might cause axles to 
break. His opinion, and that of men 
who were much more competent to form 
an opinion on the subject, was that con- 
tinuous brakes would be a source rather 
of danger than of safety. There was 
another consideration—namely, that if 
the use of any particular appliance was 
made compulsory on Railway Companies 
the effect would be to stop ali improve- 
ment in that direction. Captain Tyler 
considered that if the annual reports 
of Railway Companies were continued, 
those Companies which had adopted im- 
provements would, in consequence of 
their own experience, go on improving, 
instead of relying on what they had 
already done. But Captain Tyler con- 
sidered that it would be extremely un- 
wise to impose on the Board of Trade 
the duty of deciding between rival ap- 
pliances of brake power. Having quoted 
the testimony of Mr. Farrer and others 
against allowing the Board of Trade to 
determine whether increased station ac- 
commodation was required, the noble 
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Lord said that all the evidence came to 
this—that if such a power was given 
them the Board of Trade must assume 
the total responsibility of the line. With 
regard to the appellate jurisdiction, 
Captain Tyler’s evidence was conclusive, 
for he said that if that was given, the 
Companies would be relieved of their re- 
sponsibility, further invention and im- 
provement would be discouraged, and 
undue responsibility would undoubtedly 
be thrown on the tribunal. There was 
a great deal more to the same effect; 
and all the evidence he had been able 
to collect proved that if you increased 
the power of the Board of Trade and 
gave it, not a consultative, but executive 
authority, you must go further, and 
assume the control of the railways by 
the State. The amount of money at 
present invested in railways was so 
enormous that such a proposal would 
not for a moment be entertained. But 
that was not the question now. The 
question was whether the position of 
the Board of Trade should be changed 
—whether, instead of being a merely 
consultative body, with power of investi- 
gation, report, and constant supervision, 
it should be enabled to say to the Rail- 
way Companies that such and such 
things must be done. His belief was 
that the principle laid down by the 
Royal Commission was the right one, 
but that the Resolutions they founded 
on it were not right. His noble Friend 
(Lord Cottesloe) would, he believed 
contend that the Resolutions of the 
Royal Commission ought to be carried 
out. It appeared to him, however, that, 
instead of giving further powers to the 
Board of Trade, it would be far more 
reasonable to embody in a Bill such re- 
quirements as ought to be demanded 
from Railway Companies, and then to 
give to the Board of Trade, as the repre- 
sentative of the Legislature, the power 
of remitting those requirements where 
it thought that could properly be done. 
Such a course would save the principle, 
which he believed to be a just one; 
would not impose on the Board of Trade 
other duties than those which from the 
earliest times of our railway history had 
been recognized to be right, and would 
preserve the logical consistency of our 
legislation. Let it not be supposed that 
in the arguments he had used he had 
spoken in the interests of the Railway 
Companies. He had spoken in the 
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interest of the public safety, because 
he believed that interference in the 
details of railway management would 
introduce a new danger into railway 
travelling. He thought the Royal Com- 
mission deserved every credit for what 
they had done, but it was their prin- 
ciples and not their Resolutions that 
should be carried into effect. 


Resolution. 


Moved to resolve, “ That direct legislative in- 
terference with the details of railway manage- 
ment tends rather to increase than diminish the 
danger of accident by dividing responsibility ; 
that Parliament in dealing with regulations for 
the prevention of railway accidents has hitherto 
always recognized this principle; and that in 
any legislation which may from time to time 
become necessary on the subject, the necessity 
of maintaining the undivided responsibility of 
Railway Companies for the safe conduct of their 
traffic ought to be kept steadily in view.”— 
(Viscount Bury.) 


Tue Dvuxe or Sr. ALBANS, in 
moving the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice, to insert after the 
words ‘the details of railway manage- 
ment” the words ‘‘except in so far as 
relates to the systematic overwork of 
railway servants,” said: It is not my 
intention to trouble your Lordships with 
the battle of the brakes and many of the 
subjects which this Report deals with 
in connection with railway management. 
I would ask your Lordships’ indul- 
genceto refer to that portion which 
deals with the overwork of railway ser- 
vants, and to bring before your notice 
the disastrous consequences which have 
arisen in consequence. I go, to acertain 
extent, with the Motion of the noble 
Lord (Viscount Bury), believing that 
the public interest will be best served 
by not interfering with the responsibility 
of the Railway Companies, and by pun- 
ishing them severely when they fail. 
I go, however, further, and think when 
it does appear that by the action of 
Railway Companies life and property 
confided to its charge have been im- 
perilled, though no actual loss has oc- 
curred, the Company ought to be liable 
and summarily punished. On the ques- 
tion of the ‘‘ systematic overwork of rail- 
way servants’ the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners is clear —the Great 
Eastern Company holding a dishonour- 
able distinction. The Commissioners, 
after much care and after many difficul- 
ties thrown in their way by some Com- 
panies, have proved that in many cases 
the duties ordinarily exacted from the 
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men are too protracted. Having esta- 
blished this, they relinquish the result 
they have arrived at, and say it is 
obviously true that railway managers 
and superintendents are the best judges 
of the capacity of their employés. The 
subject of overwork has come before the 
Commissioners in reference to accidents 
on railways, and is referred to in the 
evidence. I have to ask your Lordships’ 
permission to read certain facts in Cap- 
tain Tyler’s Reports to the Board of 
Trade of 1875 and 1878, and your Lord- 
ships will judge if it is so. 

Captain Tyler’s General Reports to the 

Board of Trade, 1875. 


Lancashire and Yorkshire : 


“January lst.—Seven persons injured. The 
guard was to blame for not having lighted the 
tail lamps. There was some excuse, however, 
for those men. They had at the time of the 
collision been on duty for an uninterrupted 
period of 22 hours. 

Potteries and North Wales Railway, 
1875: 

“28th December.—F our persons injured. The 
station master had to do the guard’s duty when 
he was taken ill. The hours of the signalman 
were too long.” 

Midland Great Western, Ireland: 

‘*30th October.—One killed and seven in- 
jured. The engineer and his firemen had been 
on duty 18} hours.”’ 

Waterford and Limerick : 

“4th November.—Engine driver had been on 
continuous duty 21 hours.” 

Lancashire and Yorkshire, 1878: 

‘6th November.—Fourteen passengers, the 
driver and guard injured. The engine driver 
of the goods train had been 26 hours on duty.”’ 

North Eastern : 

‘21st December.—Six persons bruised. The 
inquiry disclosed the objectionable practice of 
keeping a signalman on duty 16 hours.”’ 

North Staffordshire : 


‘26th September.—Guard injured, and died 
in consequence. He had been 19 hours on duty, 
and was over-fatigued and omitted to apply his 
break. The driver of the pilot engine was stated 
to have been confused by drink after having 
been on duty for 32 hours. He was employed 
altogether for 40 hours. The fireman had been 
asleep on the engine, and was unfit for duty.” 


These are cases which have been brought 
under our notice, because accidents oc- 
curred ; we hear nothing of many narrow 
escapes. I wish to know from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government if they intend to 
remove or lessen this source of danger 
to railway travelling, especially as the 
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Report states that the Board of Trade 
have no power in the matter. I am 
surprised when I read these Reports, 
that the Board of Trade have rested con- 
tent, but I suppose it requires a Plimsoll 
to rouse that apathetic Department. The 
Board of Trade does, no doubt, much 
useful work ; but if it had been left to 
that Department, rotten ships would 
still continue to navigate our seas; and 
I am afraid if we have to wait for the 
Board of Trade to move, tired points- 
men and overworked engine drivers will 
continue to hurry the public to destruc- 
tion. It is true that the Commissioners 
deprecate interference on this head, since 
Parliament has never applied the prin- 
ciples of the Factory Acts to adult labour. 
This case is, however, not one of two 
parties, sud juris, and able to take care 
of themselves. It differs, because not 
only Railway Companies and their ser- 
vants, but also the public in the matter 
of their safety are affected; and there- 
fore it is not one of those cases in which 
contractor and contractee alone have an 
interest. Mr. Cross, in 1875, acknow- 
ledged this in the Conspiracy Act in 
which he drew a distinction between 
workmen employed in ordinary work, 
and workmen engaged in supplying a 
town with water, gas making, &c., &¢.— 
and in the latter case, where the safety 
of the public was involved, he made 
them punishable in a criminal, as well 
as in a Civil Court. I have had the 
honour to lay upon your Lordships’ 
Table a Bill on this subject, which I 
hope to explain at the proper time. I 
should, however, be most glad to be 
relieved of the responsibility by the Go- 
vernment incorporating the subject in 
any measure they bring in. I should 
be most glad if some simple means could 
be adopted to restrain Railway Com- 
panies from keeping men employed 20 
and 40 hours at great risk to the public 
safety ; but when a strong Government 
recoils in evident terror from interfering 
with so powerful an interest, I must ac- 
knowledge the difficulty of a private 
Member being successful. The Crown 
cannot, nor does it desire to, influence 
the decisions of Parliament. It is a 
much more real danger, lest some great 
interest created by the flow of capital, 
in this country, should become too 
powerful in Parliament. Against this 
no safeguard exists. Of existing in- 
terests the Railway Companies are most 
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powerfully represented both in your 

_ Lordships’ House and “elsewhere.” 
I do not mean that a Member of either 
House would sacrifice his convictions 
because he is a Railway Director, but it 
is natural; and to be consistent a Rail- 
way Director must support in Parliament 
the policy he has approved on his Board. 
I mean they do not come with indepen- 
dent views having prejudged the subject. 
I am not surprised that in the face of 
this powerful phalanx, the Government 
should have shifted their responsibility 
in the matter on to a Commission, and 
now we have the Report that they should 
be anxious to deal tenderly with the 
railway interests. The travelling public, 
however, may well think sufficient time 
has already been allowed to pass, that 
the courtesies between the Board of 
Trade should cease, and that something 
should be done in the matter. 


An Amendment moved, to insert after 
the words (‘‘the details of railway 
management ”’) the words (‘‘ except so 
far as it relates to the systematic over- 
work of railway servants.”’)—( The Duke 
of Saint Albans.) 


Lorp COTTESLOE, who had given 
Notice to move an Amendment, to leave 
out all the words after the words (‘ di- 
viding responsibility ’”’) and to insert— 


‘* Without, however, impairing the responsi- 
bility of railway companies for the safety of 
their traffic, it is expedient that further pre- 
cautions should be taken for the prevention of 
accidents on railways by enforcing on railway 
companies by legislative enactment the adop- 
tion of those mechanical contrivances and re- 
cognized improvements, the value of which has 
been thoroughly ascertained. That the recom- 
mendations contained in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Accidents on Railways 
are deserving of the fullest and most favourable 
consideration ; and if they be adopted by Par- 
liament, subject to such modifications and 
amendments as on further inquiry it may be 
proper to suggest, many causes of accident will 
be removed, and additional security will be 
afforded to all persons who have occasion to 
travel by railway, and to the servants of the 
railway companies,”’ 
said, that he had given some attention 
to this subject, and that was the reason 
why he had given Notice of his Amend- 
ment to the Motion of his noble Friend. 
With regard to the Resolution of his 
noble Friend, he saw no objection to it ; 
it seemed to be carefully drawn, and its 
principle was that which had been ad- 
mitted by the Railway Commissioners. 
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But his objection was that if it should 
be agreed to, it would be saying, in 
effect, that the labours of the Commis- 
sioners should be passed over, that it 
was unnecessary to make any changes, 
and that the public safety was sufficiently 
cared for and required no additional 
protection. But, in his opinion, the Re- 
port of the Commissioners contained 
many recommendations that ought to be 
carried out. It was wonderful that as 
things were there should be so little loss 
of life. The noble Lord (Viscount Bury) 
objected to a Government interference 
with the internal management of rail- 
ways: but that was no new principle— 
it was done already in the cases of mines 
and factories, and had been recently 
applied to shipping. Now, he (Lord 
Cottesloe) thought that as there were 
many Departments of the Government 
which had Inspectors to see that the 
provisions of certain Acts of Parliament 
were carried into effect, so the Board of 
Trade ought to have Inspectors to see 
that the Railway Companies performed 
their duties ; and it should be left to the 
Board of Trade to say whether certain 
things were properly done. The Report 
showed that stations and sidings were 
much too small, and were a great source 
of danger; and the Board of Trade 
could be properly employed in seeing 
that they were made larger and gave 
more accommodation to the public. 
Again, the Report showed that the rate 
of speed was too high, and also that the 
platforms should be continuous. At 
present they were a gratuitous danger 
placed in the way of the public, and 
nothing could be easier than to re- 
move it. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, your Lordships’ attention has 
been called to-night to a great subject— 
perhaps the greatest domestic subject 
that can come under your consideration 
—andI would wish to induce your Lord- 
ships not to arrive at any rash conclu- 
sion on this occasion. My noble Friend 
behind me (Viscount Bury) who brought 
forward the whole matter in an able 
speech, appeared to wish to concentrate 
the whole responsibility for the manage- 
ment of the railroads on the Railroad 
Directors. He wishes, to use the lan- 
guage of his Resolution, to establish 
‘the undivided responsibility of Rail- 
way Companies.”” Now, my Lords, I 
am perfectly willing to bear my testi- 
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mony—as I am sure all your Lordships 
would be equally willing to do—to the 
efficiency with which the Railway Com- 
panies of this country are managed. 
At the same time, I am not prepared to 
support any change which would remove 
that degree of control—not, in my 
opinion, an extravagant one—which at 
present exists, and, therefore, I feel it my 
duty to oppose the Motion of my noble 
Friend. I must, however, bear testi- 
mony to the able-manner in which he 
has introduced the subject and to the ac- 
quaintance with its details which he has 
shown. Well, the Amendment of which 
Notice has been given by my noble 
Friend who has just addressed us (Lord 
Cottesloe) is in favour of a policy ex- 
actly opposite to that which is recom- 
mended in the original Resolution. My 
noble Friend would remove to a great 
degree the responsibility that now rests 
upon the Railway Boards, and he re- 
commends a course which your Lordships 
would at once see would be a great de- 
parture from that policy which hitherto 
has been observed with respect to all 
these enterprizes. We have always 


held that the responsibility of the mana- 
gers of the railroads should be as great 


as is consistent with public safety; but, 
having regard to the public safety, we 
have established a control which, though 
certainly not a stringent control, is yet a 
salutary one, and which in practice is 
much more powerful than it would 
appear to be from the letter of the sta- 
tute—because, as the exponent of public 
sentiment and armed with great expe- 
rience, the Board of Trade is listened to 
when it makes suggestions with as much 
attention as it would be if those sug- 
gestions were backed by legislation. I 
am unwilling for my part to reeommend 
or sanction in any way any deviation 
from the policy which has hitherto been 
pursued, and which is contrary to that 
which is recommended in the Amend- 
ment of my noble Friend who last 
addressed us. But that Amendment 
was preceded by another—that of the 
noble Duke (the Duke of St. Albans). 
I regret that I do not find myself in a 
position to agree to any of the courses 
which have been proposed this evening. 
I understand the plan of the noble Duke 
to be to apply the provisions of the 
Factory Acts in the case of railway 
servants. Now, I think there is no 
Member of your Lordships’ House who 
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is a warmer supporter of those Acts 
than myself. I think they have con- 
tributed much to the happiness and in 
a great degree to the prosperity of this 
country. But hitherto, although we 
have applied the qualifications and con- 
ditions of the Factory Acts to female 
and infantile labour—to women and 
children—we have hitherto been always 
strictly on our guard not to extend them 
to adult males; and I cannot believe 
that the proposal in the present case is 
one that would really be popular with 
the great body of the railway servants, 
or that it would tend to the convenience 
or safety of the passengers ;—because it 
is easy to conceive circumstances in 
which a sudden withdrawal of a rail- 
way servant from his duty at the close 
of the statutory hours of labour might 
occasion considerable danger, and, 
perhaps, disaster. The principle upon 
which the recommendation of the noble 
Duke is founded is in my opinion 
a@ vicious one, for between men and 
their employers, the law, to my mind, 
should not interfere. Well, after no- 
ticing the original Motion and the two 
Amendments, we come to consider the 
recommendations of the Report of the 
Royal Commissioners. I can assure my 
noble Friend who last addressed us that 
I have no wish in any way to diminish 
the authority of those recommendations. 
In answering a Question at the begin- 
ning of the Session, when Government 
were pressed to act upon their very volu- 
minous and elaborate Report, which was 
founded on labours extending over two 
years, I did remark that the Report was 
not introduced to our notice by a una- 
nimous opinion of the Royal Commis- 
sioners. My Lords, I must say that was 
a fact which at the first blush would 
naturally make any one responsible for 
acting on the Report hesitate in order 
that he might well consider it. There 
is no wish on my part to undervalue the 
labours of the Commissioners—indeed, 
those labours cannot be too much appre- 
ciated, because in the evidence which 
was collected, and collected by men of 
acuteness and ability from persons of 
much experience, there is an inesti- 
mable mass of knowledge on a subject 
which is one of the most interesting 
to this country. All that I wanted then 
and wish now to do is to impress upon 
your Lordships that it would be well not 
to be precipitate in acting upon the re- 
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commendations or suggestions that may 
be in that Report, and that it is desir- 
able to let those recommendations and 
the evidence on which they are founded 
be well digested both by Parliament and 
the Government, in order that such pro- 
positions may be made as the necessity 
of the case may require. Now, in the 
first place, we must remember that in 
many of the recommendations of the 
Commissioners there is involved a great 
transference of the powers of the con- 
trol of Parliament to the Board of 
Trade or some other body, and I would 
remind your Lordships that that opera- 
tion alone is a matter which induces 
considerations of the utmost gravity and 
difficulty. It opens the whole question 
of Private Bill legislation and of our 
system of Provisional Orders. Now, it 
would be perfectly unfair—and would 
be not only unfair but useless—to call 
upon the Railway Companies to increase, 
for example, their sidings and their sta- 
tions, to build bridges and lodges, and 
greatly to alter and increase the accom- 
modation which they provide for the 
public, without at the same time giving 
them the necessary powers to carry these 
improvements into effect. You must 
give new powers. 


To the new Depart- 
ment that is proposed you must give 
power to buy land compulsorily and to 
raise new capital adequate for the oc- 


casion. All these are important con- 
siderations which require the closest at- 
tention before such a plan should be 
adopted. Suppose you say—‘‘ We will 
trust these new powers to the Board of 
Trade—we will agree to a transfer of 
this authority from Parliament to the 
Board of Trade.” You would have to 
consider then whether you would have 
new legislation independent of all pre- 
ceding legislation on the subject, or 
whether you could attain your ends by 
an extension of the general Acts that 
now exist; or you might have to con- 
sider whether you could not effect your 
object without forfeiting your authority 
in Parliament ; whether the Board of 
Trade might not have power to consider 
these particular points in the adminis- 
tration of particular railways, and whe- 
ther they might not report to a Parlia- 
mentary Committee. Then your Lord- 
ships would have to consider whether 
it should bea Joint Committee, and also 
the powers which it might be neces- 
sary for that Joint Committee to pos- 
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sess. These are the first inferences 
which occur to me from the speech of 
my noble Friend. Your Lordships will 
see that these are complicated con- 
siderations, and that it is impossible, 
without careful discussion, that we can 
arrive at clear and safe results. There 
was another point referred to by my 
noble Friend who introduced the sub- 
ject, and also by my noble Friend who 
last addressed us—the question of the 
Appellate Courts. I do not wish to 
give anything like a definitive opinion on 
this occasion ; but I must say the sug- 
gestion of Appellate Courts in the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission is not to 
me an altogether satisfactory one. It 
is not one at all in harmony with the 
Parliamentary practice of this country 
that there should be a Department of 
State presided over by a Minister of the 
Crown sitting in one of the Houses of 
Parliament, and responsible—clearly and 
evidently and momentarily responsible— 
to Parliament, and that its decisions 
should be subject to an Appellate Court 
which is altogether irresponsible. That 
is not the way in which hitherto we have 
been accustomed to carry on the public 
business of this country, and I should 
hesitate very much—I should require 
much consideration—before I could ac- 
cept an Appellate Court such as the 
Royal Commission recommends. Then 
there are in the Report of the Royal 
Commission suggestions about the Rail- 
way Commissioners which, I think, are 
hardly well considered. It appears to 
me that under the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission the present Rail- 
way Commissioners might really have no 
small share in the management of rail- 
ways. Now, the duties thrown upon the 
Railway Commissioners are eminently 
and essentially judicial; and it has al- 
ways been held as a principle—and, I 
believe, a sound principle—that you 
should refrain as much as possible from 
mixing up judicial duties with execu- 
tive functions. I foresee great confu- 
sion and dissatisfaction that might arise 
unless we guard ourselves carefully in 
these matters. Then there is the block 
and interlocking system. I must say 
that my noble Friend, who is well in- 
formed on all the details of the subject, 
did not appear to me to place that matter 
before the House quite in the light in 
which I think it might truly be placed. 
The block and interlocking system is not 
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a new subject for legislation. We have 
attempted to legislate for it in this 
House itself. My noble Friend the 
noble Earl (Earl De La Warr) who 
takes great interest in this subject, 
dealt with it in a Bill, and a Bill well 
worthy of consideration, which was read 
asecond timeand referred toa Select Com- 
mittee. That Select Committee which was 
presided over by a noble Duke who sits, 
unfortunately, opposite (the Duke of 
Somerset), but whose vigorous mind was 
particularly well qualified to deal with 
the subject, took evidence of the highest 
quality from men who were perfect mas- 
ters of the subject; and what did they 
report? They reported that it was ad- 
visable not to legislate, because the evi- 
dence which they had received showed 
that all the chief railways were giving 
great attention to the subject, and were 
making experiments, and even improve- 
ments ; and they recommended that they 
should place themselves in constant com- 
munication with the Board of Trade,— 
at least, that is my recollection of the 
Report of the Committee, and I believe 
it to be accurate,—and that the Board 
of Trade should at times and periods 
specifically inform Parliament and the 


country of the progress made in that 


respect. Well, 1am not myself aware 
that there has been any failure of the 
expectations of that Committee, and 
what I heard from my noble Friend who 
last addressed us, when he quoted the 
evidence of Mr. Moon, was an eulogium 
of the admirable manner in which that 
gentleman, distinguished for his ma- 
nagement of railways, had carried into 
effect all the recommendations and sug- 
gestions which had been made with re- 
gard to the block and interlocking sys- 
tem as far as was practicable. There- 
fore, I should hesitate before taking any 
too decisive a step in that direction. 
Well now, I confess that although my 
noble Friend who last addressed us did 
full justice to the subject, I cannot bring 
myself to believe that continuous foot- 
boards really depend upon legislation. 
If they cannot have continuots boards 
without coming to Parliament, I really 
think Railway Directors must be in a 
state of great degeneracy. I believe 
that to be a subject which Boards of 
Directors could deal with amply and 
efficiently. There are two other subjects 
of great importance which, though at 
the first glance they appear easy to deal 
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with, the House will, I think, admit 
should not be dealt with too hastily. 
The one is punctuality, and the other is 
continuous brakes. Now, there is not the 
slightest doubt but that a great virtue— 
perhaps, I might say the greatest virtue— 
in railway management is punctuality. 
There is nothing, evidently, that con- 
tributes so much to the convenience and 
to the safety of passengers as punctu- 
ality. But there may be some circum- 
stances in which an artificial punctuality 
may be not only not to the convenience, 
but to the extreme danger of passengers. 
That punctuality which is to be secured 
by fines and penalties in case of its not 
being observed stimulates and encou- 
rages unsafe expedition. Not long ago 
a great railway disaster occurred because 
the driver had lost time through a severe 
snowstorm, and had put on steam in 
order to avoid unpunctuality and its 
penalties. Therefore, it is not quite 
clear that you can by a dash of the 
pen or the issuing of an order obtain 
punctuality on railways. It is a subject 
which requires consideration, and must 
be approached with that feeling with 
which one always approaches problems 
that are difficult of solution. On the 
question of continuous brakes there is a 
great difference of opinion. To decide 
upon an efficient form of continuous 
brake is no doubt one of the chief objects 
which those connected with railways are 
desirous of accomplishing. Are not the 
Directors of all the great lines giving 
their attention to the subject? The 
Board of Trade is, I know, in negotia- 
tion with all the railways, and is con- 
stantly receiving reports, upon the sub- 
ject. Experiments are making; inven- 
tions are being examined and tried; and 
soon, I have reason to believe, a Report 
from the Board of Trade in reference to 
these matters will be placed on the Table 
of your Lordships’ House. In these cir- 
cumstances I hope your Lordships’ House 
will not be required to express an opi- 
nion upon the questions before it. The 
subject of railway communication is one 
which every year will become more and 
more important. I do not know that at 
this moment there is one to which more 
science, attention, or capital are ready to 
be devoted. In the remarks I have 
made I do not mean to say that it may 
not be necessary to legislate upon the 
subject. There are some points on which 
it is clear that we could not act without 
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legislation. Extreme or excessive speed 
on bad lines is, no doubt, a subject 
which requires attention. The use of 
brake power generally is a matter which 
requires legislation. The conditions as 
to the opening of new lines are again a 
subject on which legislative power is 
needed. But still, even in these in- 
stances, the moral influence of the 
Board of Trade would have great effect 
in mitigating evils. What I wish is 
that, having these documents before us, 
having the Report, with this immense 
body of evidence which the Government 
have now been for some time examining 
and digesting, we may not at this period 
of the Session be called upon to legis- 
late; but, taking the general view I have 
done of the position, which I believe is 
a just and candid view, we shall be al- 
lowed an opportunity of further con- 
sidering this matter. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD said, their 
Lordships would probably all agree that 
it was far better in the interest of the 
public and of Parliament that the Go- 
vernment should maintain their entire 
freedom of opinion and decision on this 
extremely difficult subject of legislation. 
Theironly wish could be that the Govern- 
ment should feel and bear the responsi- 
bility of forming their own decisions on 
the extremely difficult matters of legis- 
lation which were contained in the Re- 
port; and that when the time arrived 
the Government might find themselves 
in a position to give an opinion to Par- 
liament either in favour of the necessity 
of legislation or against it. His noble 
Friend opposite (Viscount Bury) desired 
to hold back the Government altogether 
from any action in this matter. After 
the speech of the Prime Minister he did 
not think that the Government required 
much holding back. It would be ex- 
ceedingly unwise for the House to give 
its authority to all the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, and he trusted 
it would turn out that in regard to many 
of those recommendations legislation 
might not be necessary. As to some of 
them, there were great reasons for 
hoping that what was requisite might 
be done by the voluntary action of the 
Companies themselves, under the pres- 
sure of the opinion of the public and of 
Parliament. A great deal had already 
been done, and was still being done, in 
respect to the block system, and the 
system of interlocking points and sig- 
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nals under the pressure of public opi- 
nion and of the Report of the Commit- 
tee of that House, which had been 
alluded to. But he was not so sure 
about all the points included in the re- 
commendation of the Commission. Con- 
tinuous brakes would no doubt be an 
important means of safety, considering 
the rate at which many trains travelled ; 
and in that matter the Companies up to 
this moment were in an extremely un- 
satisfactory position; and he was not 
persuaded by what had fallen from his 
noble Friend opposite that that arose 
from any idea of danger to the public 
from the use of such brakes. On 
the contrary, he believed that the im- 
portance of their use for safety in 
railway travelling was established. 
There were a number of competing in- 
terests of a pecuniary kind which made 
it difficult for the Companies to decide 
on one or more of the different inven- 
tions which had been jntroduced; but 
if the Companies held out and refused 
to meet the views of Parliament and the 
public in that matter, he was not pre- 
pared to say that compulsory legislation 
might not be necessary. In regard to 
the condition of the permanent way and 
the rate of speed at which it would be 
safe to travel over it, he thought that 
Parliament might do more than it had 
done for the purpose of obtaining addi- 
tional securities in those respects. The 
Board of Trade had certain powers in 
that direction already on the opening of 
a new line; and there would be no in- 
superable difficulty in the Board of 
Trade afterwards interfering to repeat 
the process if necessary, and requiring 
the Company to put the permanent way 
in a safe condition. The late accident 
at Long Ashton, though it was not at- 
tended with great loss of life, was 
nevertheless by its nature one of the 
most formidable accidents they had had, 
and one that was well calculated to 
alarm the travelling public; and he 
thought the Board of Trade, or what- 
ever other body might be entrusted with 
such functions, should have the power of 
forbidding a Company to run its trains 
at beyond a certain rate of speed on a 
line which was in a defective state. 
There was another point to which he 
wished to direct attention, and that was 
as to the body which should exercise 
compulsory powers. He did not think 
the Board of Trade was adapted for 
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that purpose; but other means might 
be found for carrying into effect the re- 
commendation on the subject. In the 
Railway Commission—a body which had 
acquired the confidence both of the 
Railway Companies and the public—a 
tribunal such as was required might, he 
thought, be found. The Board of 
Trade might be kept strictly within ad- 
ministrative limits; it might bring 
cases of sufficient importance before the 
tribunal and support its views by the 
ample means at its disposal, while the 
Companies could defend themselves in 
the same way. The objection of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Beaconsfield) 
would not apply in this case, because 
the tribunal would be judicial, and once 
it had given its decisions the Board of 
Trade would carry them into effect. He 
was content, however, to leave the Go- 
vernment free on their own responsibi- 
lity to deal with all these points. He 
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did not think, from what they had 
heard to-night, that there was any rea- 
son to fear rash or rapid legislation. 
Tue Eart or ABERDEEN said, that 
as a Member of the Commission which 
had inquired into the subject he desired 


to make afewremarks. And, first, with 
regard to the objection pointed out by 
his noble Friend (Viscount Bury) that 
many, or some, of the recommendations 
made by the Railway Commissioners 
were inconsistent with the principle they 
had laid down—namely, that the respon- 
sibility of Railway Companies in work- 
ing their traffic ought not to be impaired. 
But he denied that that was the case. 
For instance, as regarded the application 
of mechanical inventions and appliances 
the Commissioners carefully abstained 
from specifying any, so as to leave free 
scope for the ingenuity of inventors. 
Then came the question as to excessive 
speed. On that point he might remind 
their Lordships that the most eminent 
and experienced engineers in the country 
held that speed in itself was not a source 
of danger, provided the permanent way 
was in good condition, and capable of 
bearing the strain thrown upon it. Next 
came the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners with regard to brake power. 
But the Commissioners did not pre- 
tend to say that Parliament ought to 
specify the means by which trains 
should be stopped within a certain dis- 
tance. The Companies were left free to 
devise whatever means they might find 
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best for accomplishing that object. 
Neither did they say that continuous 
brakes were the only means— scope 
was thus left for future ingenuity. 
The noble Earl had alluded to the re- 
commendation of the Commissioners of 
continuous footboards. It might seem 
as if that matter was too trivial for 
legislation; but the want of continuous 
footboards was a matter that was con- 
stantly insisted upon in the Reports of 
the Board of Trade, and it must there- 
fore be supposed that they attached 
considerable importance to these foot- 
boards as a means of safety. Continuous 
footboards were, no doubt, very useful 
and very important; but he did not 
think they would be sufficient in them- 
selves to remove all cause of danger so 
far as the carriages were concerned. 
As some reference had been made to the 
relations subsisting between the Board 
of Trade and the Railway Commis- 
sioners, he would beg to observe that he 
spoke for his brother Commissioners 
when he said that in the recommenda- 
tions they had made, the last thing that 
could have entered their minds was to 
show any disrespect towards the Board 
of Trade, or any want of appreciation of 
the importance and dignity of its func- 
tions. The fact that they wished to 
confer additional powers on the Board 
showed {what confidence they felt in the 
Department. He thought that the Re- 
ports of the Board of Trade would have 
additional dignity and weight if the 
name of the President instead of the 
officers of the Board was attached to 
them. Looking now at the question of 
the railway servants, and the remarks 
that had been made on the subject, not 
only by the noble Duke, but also by 
some other noble Lords who had 
spoken, it was no doubt true that a 
great many accidents were attributable 
to the failure of railway servants to 
perform their duty accurately. But it 
should be remembered that it was easy 
to suppose an accident which should be 
caused apparently by the failure of a 
railway servant to do his duty; while, at 
the same time, by looking into the mat- 
ter a little more closely, they might find 
that the servant had not at hand all the 
means necessary to enable him to per- 
form his duty. For instance, there was 
the case of an accident arising from a 
servant having given the wrong signal : 
the accident was therefore attributed to 
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the signal; but the Inspector pointed 
out in his Report that the accident could 
have been prevented if some particular 
contrivance had been adopted. That 
was one instance, and several might be 
adduced; and it was a reason why 
further attention should be devoted to 
all such cases. With regard to railway 
servants, it was sometimes said that in 
these days they expected every advan- 
tage and even luxury. That was not 
true: on the other hand, increased de- 
mands were made upon them, owing to 
increased traffic and an increased num- 
ber of trains and of signals. But though 
our ancestors used rushes for carpets, 
and rode in waggons, a good carpet was 
not looked upon as a luxury—and there 
were certain lines upon which the Direc- 
tors might improve the condition of their 
servants by a comparatively small out- 
lay—such as giving protection for their 
engineers, which had been adopted on 
some lines, but not on others. Many 
points had been brought out by the Re- 
port on Accidents which deserved to be 
inquired into; but at that late hour he 
would not further detain their Lordships. 
For the last 15 years he had oppor- 
tunities of studying railway work in all 
its branches, and these opportunities 
had been given him by the courtesy of 
gentlemen responsible for the manage- 
ment of railways. But men of the 
greatest experience who had been in the 
habit of observing things from one point 
of view might, perhaps, receive useful 
suggestions from others who had no 
interest or bias in any direction. 

Lorp HOUGHTON said, that the 
tone of the debate would be most grateful 
to all persons connected with railway 
management, and he could assure the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) who 
had conducted the labours of the Com- 
mission with so much intelligence, that 
the Companies would do all they could 
to carry into effect the recommendations 
of the Commissioners. With regard to 
the use of continous brakes, he wished 
to state that on two-thirds of the whole 
railway mileage experiments were going 
on under the direction of the most skilful 
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engineers, and if there was delay in the 
adoption of any one particular brake, it 
proceeded not from negligence, or from 
any mistaken economy, but solely from 
the conflicting opinions of experts as to 


which brake was the most effective. As 
to speed, he was sure that Englishmen 
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eould no more be prevented from de- 
siring to travel at a high rate of speed, 
even at considerable risk, than their 
Lordships from desiring to go across 
country at the best speed of the best and 
fastest hunter. It was the habit of the 
English, and they would indulge it. 
The noble Duke (the Duke of St. Albans) 
had alluded to the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway. He regretted the acci- 
dent which had occurred as much as 
anyone, but every possible precaution 
had been taken. The noble Karl oppo- 
site had given due credit to the Railway 
Companies for their zeal, which zeal, 
strange to say, was sometimes the cause 
of accidents. And there were many 
other causes, of which one was, in very 
exceptional cases, over labour. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that 
having been one of the Commission, he 
desired to offer a few remarks. The 
noble Viscount (Viscount Bury) stated 
that the principle had been laid down 
that the responsibility of the Railway 
Companies was by the Commission not 
to be impaired; but he thought he 
should have referred him to the chapter 
of the Report in which that responsi- 
bility was laid down. There were some 
exceptional cases in which Railway 
Companies had been found not to act 
up to their responsibility, and in those 
cases it was recommended that power 
should be given by which certain steps 
could be taken. He would like to say a 
few words on the question which he 
thought the most important of all— 
namely, the question of brake power. 
The Commission had recommended the 
adoption of no particular brake—they 
simply recommended, what had been 
proved to be practicable, that every train 
should be supplied with a brake capable 
of bringing the train to a stand-still 
within 500 yards. Two years ago very 
extensive experiments had been made 
at Newark, and though no particular 
brake was adopted, it was found per- 
fectly possible to bring up the train 
within that distance. Officers of the 
Great Western and Great Northern 
Railway Companies had told him as 
witnesses the result of certain experi- 
ments. A Great Western Railway train 
of ordinary weight, with seven car- 
riages, one with a brake, one brake 
van, and tender brake, travelling on the 
broad gauge at 55 miles an hour, 
stopped in 890 yards in 58 seconds; at 
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64 miles an hour stopped in 1,185 yards 
in 67 seconds; on the narrow gauge a 
similar train travelling at 52 miles an 
hour stopped in 965 yards in 70 seconds, 
at 47 miles an hour it stopped in 853 
yards in 68 seconds. On the Great 
Northern Railway a train of 15 carriages 
with Smith’s vacuum brake, travelling 
at 56 miles an hour, stopped in 356 yards 
in 21 seconds; at 40 miles an hour 
stopped in 153 yards in 17 seconds; at 
45 miles an hour stopped in 271 yards 
in 16 seconds; at 60 miles an hour 
stopped in 346 yards in 23 seconds. In 
the face of these facts, he hoped that 
brakes for stopping trains in 500 yards 
would be adopted. With regard to the 
recommendations relating to the Board 
of Trade, it was clear that some tribunal 
should have authority over the Railway 
Companies, and what the Commissioners 
meant was, that some steps should be 
taken in the direction recommended by 
the Commission to modify the power 
already possessed by the Board. When 
a Parliamentary Committee had allowed 
a new Company to come into an existing 
Company’s stations and goods sheds, 
and had made no regulation as to the 


responsibility or management, a great 
deal of difficulty and risk of public dan- 


ger had arisen. There were, of course, 
two engineers and two Boards of Direc- 
tors to consult ;—and he might mention 
Huddersfield station as an instance of 
an arrangement of this kind. Indeed, 
it was the case of Huddersfield which 
mainly led to the recommendations con- 
tained in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners. As to the rate of speed, the 
Report showed what the opinions of the 
Commissioners were, and their recom- 
mendations in that respect would, no 
doubt, be duly considered. The noble 
Ear] at the head of the Government had 
made some remarks on the powers which 
the Commissioners proposed to confer 
on the Board of Trade or some other 
tribunal, and had observed that this 
would deprive Parliament of powers 
which it at present possessed. It was 
true that the Commissioners did make 
some recommendations to allow Compa- 
nies, with the permission of the Board 
of Trade, to purchase land for the pur- 
pose of affording increased accommoda- 
tion. They did not for a moment pro- 
pose, however, that any tribunal should 
be enabled to authorise Companies to 
raise capital without Parliamentary 
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sanction. It was felt by some of the 
Commissioners that if Parliament gave 
extensive powers to the Board of Trade 
to compel Railway Companies to in- 
crease their station accommodation, there 
ought to be some mode of appeal on 
the part of the Company from what 
they might consider an unjust order. 
This Court was proposed entirely in the 
interest of the Railway Companies ; but 
his views had been rather modified 
since Mr. Harrison, who had particularly 
represented the railway interest on the 
Commission, had stated in his counter 
Report that he was not in favour of an 
Appellate Court; and he now thought 
that if the Railway Companies did not 
really want an appeal, but would be 
content to act upon the suggestions of 
the Board of Trade without one, the 
matter of the proposed Court might be 
allowed to drop. The Commissioners 
had anticipated the objection of the 
noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment as to the difficulty of making any 
Court superior to the Board of Trade. 
One object in recommending the Board 
of Trade in preference to a new Court 
was that it was presided over by a 
Minister who was responsible to Parlia- 
ment. Of course, the question immedi- 
ately arose as to how an appeal could 
lie from the Minister himself, and he 
admitted that there could be no Court of 
Appeal, unless it were presided over by 
a Judge equal in rank to the Judges of 
the Supreme Court. There were some 
other points in the Report of the Com- 
missioners to which he would have di- 
rected their Lordships’ attention; but 
in the present state of the House, and 
considering the full manner in which 
this question had been discussed, he 
would not trouble their Lordships with 
any further remarks. 

Eart DE LA WARR said, that as 
one of the Members of the Royal Com- 
mission on Railway Accidents, he would 
gladly have made a few remarks to 
their Lordships; but in consequence of 
the late hour and the present state of 
the benches on either side of the House, 
he would defer his observations to some 
future occasion. After what had fallen 
from the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government, he hoped his noble Friend 
would not press his Amendment to a 
division. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn, 
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Then an Amendment moved— 


To leave out all the words after the words 
(“ dividing responsibility,’’) and to insert (“‘with- 
out, however, impairing the responsibility of 
railway companies for the safety of their traffic, 
it is expedient that further precautions should 
be taken for the prevention of accidents on rail- 
ways by enforcing on railway companies by 
legislative enactment the adoption of those me- 
chanical contrivances and recognised improve- 
ments, the value of which has been thoroughly 
ascertained. That the recommendations con- 
tained in the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Accidents on Railways are deserving of the 
fullest and most favourable consideration ; and 
if they be adopted by Parliament, subject to 
such modifications and amendments as on fur- 
ther inquiry it may be proper to suggest, many 
causes of accident will be removed, and addi- 
tional security will be afforded to all persons 
who have occasion to travel by railway, and to 
the servants of the xailway companies.””)—(The 
Lord Cottesloe.) 


After a short debate, the said Amend- 
ment (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Then the original Motion (by leave 
of the House) withdrawn. 


PROVISIONAL ORDERS (IRELAND) CONFIR- 
MATION (HOLYWooD, &c.) BILL. 

A Bill for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for Ire- 
land relating to Waterworks in the Town of 
Holywood and Greystones—Was presented by 
The Lorp Present; read 1*; and referred to 
the Examiners. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Nine o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 27th April, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— New Warir Issurp— For Tip- 

. perary, v. the Honble. Wilfrid Frederick 
Ormond O’Callaghan, deceased. 

Pustic Brtts—Second Reading—Summary Juris- 
diction (Ireland) * [127]. 

Referred to Select Committee—N orfolk and Suffolk 
Fisheries * [117]. 

Considered — Public Libraries Act (Ireland) 
Amendment * [149]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—orQ.or— 
THE SUGAR CONVENTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WAIT asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, If he is in a 
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position to give the House any informa- 
tion as to the present state of the Sugar 
Bounty question; and, if he can hold 
out any prospect that the Convention on 
this subject is likely to be ratified ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the draft Con- 
vention was drawn up by the delegates 
representing the various Powers at 
Paris, and it is now under the considera- 
tion of those Powers. Until their 
Representatives have expressed their 
opinions upon that Convention, it is im- 
possible for me to say whether it is 
likely to be ratified. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
REGULATIONS RESPECTING THE PORT 
OF ODESSA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he can inform the House whether it 
be true that the Russian authorities have 
ordered neutral ships arriving off and 
bound to Odessa not to enter that port ; 
if he has, or is, negotiating with the 
Russian and Turkish Governments to 
allow neutral vessels a specified period 
in which to enter and leave harbours 
protected by torpedoes or blockaded by 
ships of war; and, if he has ascertained 
whether the belligerents intend ob- 
serving the Maritime Rules of the 
Declaration of Paris during the continu- 
ance of hostilities; and if the Turkish 
Government intends treating the Darda- 
nelles and Bosphorus as inland waters 
for ships of all nations, or only as against 
those belligerent Powers? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in reply to the 
first part of ‘the Question of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland, I have to say 
that in answer to a message that was 
sent from the Foreign Office two days 
ago, Consul General Stanley at Odessa 
reports to us that no English vessel has 
been prevented from entering in or going 
out of that port; and that yesterday in 
fact an English «vessel was unloading 
there and would proceed, when her cargo 
was unloaded, to goout of the port. He 
adds that all vessels are obliged upon 
entering the port to enter with Russian 
crews, and that while they are going 
through the channel, termed the 
“Mined” Channel, which I suppose 
is a channel where torpedoes are laid 
down, their own crews are obliged to go 
below, and that these regulations apply 
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to Russian as well as to foreign vessels. 
With regard to the second part of the 
Question of the hon. Member, we have 
no notice with regard to any harbours 
that are protected by torpedoes, except 
Odessa, the one just mentioned, nor 
have we received any information of a 
blockade being established, either by 
Russia, or by Turkey. Then with regard 
to the third part of. the Question, we 
have received telegrams from Mr. Lay- 
ard, who says that it is the intention of 
the Turkish Government to issue a pro- 
clamation declaring that it does mean to 
be bound by the maritime rules laid 
down in the Declaration of Paris. Mr. 
Layard adds, in the telegram to which I 
have just alluded, that regulations are 
about to be issued by the Porte stating 
what their intention is with regard to 
the right of search for contraband of 
war. I do not think it would be de- 
sirable that I should say anything about 
those regulations until I receive them, 
and therefore I can only say that when- 
ever we hear of those regulations being 
published—and we understand they are 
to be published immediately—by the 
Porte, we shall make them publicly 
known in this country without the 
slightest delay. 


COAL MINES—THE TYNEWYDD COL. 
LIERY INQUEST—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he will direct that some one 
will attend the inquest to be held on the 
3rd proximo, to find out the cause of the 
death of the men who lost their lives in 
the Tynewydd Colliery, South Wales; 
and, if he will order that the inquiry 
will be of the most searching character, 
to see if the provisions of ‘‘The Mines 
Act, 1872,” in respect to bodies of 
water, were being fully carried out prior 
to the inundation ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, that in accordance with 
the Answer already given by the Home 
Secretary, and by the instructions of that 
right hon. Gentleman, he (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) had that day given 
directions that a lawyer should attend 
the inquest respecting the death of the 
men who lost their lives in the colliery 
referred to in the Question, as was done 
in the case of the last colliery explosion 
inquiry. 

Mr, Bourke 


{COMMONS} 





Captain Roberts. 82 
NAVY—DOCKYARDS—ADMISSION OF 
FOREIGN VISITORS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OWEN LEWIS asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If it is the case 
that— 

“A Russian officer has received permission to 
make a tour of inspection of all our dockyards 
and such Government establishments as he may 
desire to visit ;” 
if he considers it advisable, under present 
circumstances, that such unlimited access 
to these establishments should be granted 
to foreigners; if similar facilities are 
afforded to Englishmen in Russia and 
other continental countries; and, if he 
has any objection to communicate the 
Russian officer’s name to the House? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, I am sorry 
to say, is not able to be present here to- 
night. He would have been better quali- 
fied to answer this Question than I am; 
but I understand that about three weeks 
ago a Russian officer, Lieutenant Art- 
sayooloff, was recommended by the 
Foreign Office to the Admiralty to re- 
ceive permission to see the dockyards 
at Chatham, Sheerness, Portsmouth, and 
Devonport. It is the practice of the 
Admiralty to grant permission to see 
the Dockyards to persons so recom- 
mended, and, moreover, I may mention 
that it is the practice to allow naval 
attachés to the Embassies to visit the 
Dockyards without any special recom- 
mendation or permission. These facili- 
ties are given reciprocally by other na- 
tions, and I believe it is the case that 
the same facilities are given by the 
Russian Government to English officers. 
Under these circumstances the permis- 
sion was given, and, as far as I under- 
stand, this gentleman was allowed to 
visit those establishments. I do not see 
that there is any object at present in 
making any alteration in the existing 
practice. 


ARMY—THE COURT MARTIAL ON 
CAPTAIN ROBERTS, 941 REGIMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Masor O’GORMAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is 
intended that Lord John Taylour, who 
was in command of the 94th Regiment 
at Belfast, while the Court Martial on 
Captain Roberts was being proceeded 
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with, is to be placed in command of a 
Brigade Depot: and, if so, whether, 
considering the evidence given before 
the Court Martial in question, relating 
to the noble Lord’s conduct as com- 
manding officer, his appointment to a 
Brigade Depét will be delayed until the 
Motion of the honourable Member for 
Dundee has been discussed by the House 
of Commons ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, 
Lord John Taylour, not being on half- 
pay, is not qualified to be appointed to 
a Brigade Depdot, and no such intention 
has been entertained. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1876—THE 
FRENCH STEAMER “LABRADOR.” 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Mr. MAC IVER said, that in putting 
a Question on this subject to the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, he wished 
to make a personal explanation. On the 
previous day he had had to put a Ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman which 
was of great importance to the shipping 
interest, and he thought he was entitled 
to receive a courteous and accurate 
answer. The right hon. Gentleman re- 
plied that the facts of the case were the 
reverse of those stated in the Question. 
He (Mr. Mac Iver) would be unworthy 
of his place in that House if he were to 
put a Question of the description implied 
in that Answer, and he felt sure the 
right hon. Gentleman, on reflection, 
would see that the terms of his answer 
were not altogether justified. The Ques- 
tion was misunderstood by the right hon. 
Gentleman, for he (Mr. Mac Iver) was 
not complaining specially of the Labra- 
dor, against which vessel he had no 
charge. She had been properly sur- 
veyed, and if all emigrant ships—— 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said, 
the hon. Gentleman was entering into 
matters of argument and debate. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, his Question 
had reference to the state of the law, 
rather than to the particular case of 
the Labrador, which, however, was the 
first vessel to come under - the law. 
He now wished to ask, Whether it 
would be permitted to any British 
steamer to commence her voyage at 
a foreign port and to embark steer- 
age re te at any British port 
of call on the same conditions as those 


upon which the French steamer ‘‘ La- 
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brador ”’ did so at Plymouth on Sunday 
15th instant ; whether it is not true that 
specific compliance with the Passengers 
Acts of 1855, 1868, and 1870 has always 
hitherto been required from all vessels 
alike, without distinction of nationality, 
and that there was no such compliance 
in the case of the ‘‘ Labrador,” but only 
a general compliance; whether it is 
intended to continue to enforce specific 
compliance as regards British vessels 
generally, or whether any exception will 
be made in the case of vessels registered 
in Canada and trading from continental 
ports, vid Great Britain, under circum- 
stances where it can be shown that the 
ordinary Board of Trade requirements 
have been substantially complied with ; 
and, whether foreign certificates counter- 
signed by British Consuls, as in the case 
of the ‘‘ Labrador,’’ are in all cases to 
be regarded as conclusive evidence of 
general compliance with such require- 
ments ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, he was extremely sorry the hon. 
Member should have felt that there was 
anything discourteous in his answer. 
He thought he had merely taken the 
shortest possible way of putting the 
House in possession of the facts, as the 
hon. Member had entirely misconceived 
the law, which his argumentative Ques- 
tion attempted to impugn; and they dis- 
tinctly showed that the truth was the 
exact reverse of what was implied in 
the Question. The hon. Gentleman now 
resumed his argument in another form, 
as against the 19th section of the 
Merchant Shipping Act of last year. 
That section was fully discussed at the 
time and agreed to, its purport being to 
relieve foreign passenger ships calling 
atan English port from a second survey. 
If British steamers took to starting from 
foreign ports with emigrants and called 
at British ports for more, if they had 
been surveyed sufficiently at the port of 
departure they would not be subjected to 
the same survey again. A specific com- 
pliance with the law for the time being 
had been, and would be, required from 
all passenger ships. The Labrador under 
the Act of last year was exempted from 
a second survey of hull and machinery 
at the port of call; but the emigration 
officer of the Board of Trade had to ex- 
amine and be satisfied about the ar- 


-rangements made for any fresh passen- 


gers taken in, and no further survey 
C 
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could be of any use or validity. The 
ship would have to be unloaded to 
make the survey anything but a useless 
annoyance. The 19th section of the Act 
of last year placed duly surveyed foreign 
ships calling here for additional emi- 
grants on the same footing as France had 
always placed duly surveyed English 
ships calling at a French port, so far as 
survey was concerned. Canadian regis- 
tered ships would come under precisely 
the same conditions as other British ships. 
The attestation of a British Consul was 
not conclusive. The Board of Trade 
must be satisfied, and did satisfy itself, 
that the requirements were substantially 
complied with, and Her Majesty might, 
by Order in Council, direct that the sec- 
tion should not apply where correspond- 
ing provisions were not extended to 


British ships. 


ABOLITION OF PURCHASE ACT — THE 
REGULATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, in view of the 
present critical position of foreign affairs, 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
into consideration the advisability of 
taking the necessary steps to enable 
officers who had purchased their com- 
missions previous to the Abolition of 
Purchase Act, 1871, the value of which 
was guaranteed to these officers by the 
Act of Parliament, to bequeath or other- 
wise assign the value of their commis- 
sions, to which they would be entitled 
were they now to sell out ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that, as he understood the Act for 
the Abolition of Purchase, officers were 
to be secured in the same rights which 
they enjoyed before that abolition. So 
far as payment was made for the pur- 
chase of a commission, the regulation 
that was in force previous to 1871 was 
still in force, and therefore officers and 
their families would be treated in ex- 
actly the same way as they would 
have been if purchase had never been 
abolished. It was not the intention of 
the Government to make any change in 
this respect. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR. 
NOTICES. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON:. 
Mr. Speaker, I beg to give Notice that 


Sir Charles Adderley 
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I shall, on Monday, ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Govern- 
ment have received official intelligence 
of the outbreak of hostilities between 
Russia and Turkey; and whether it is 
the intention of the Government to issue 
a Proclamation of Neutrality ? 

Mr. C. HOWARD: On behalf of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), who is ab- 
sent from indisposition, I beg to give 
Notice that it is his intention to move 
Resolutions on the Eastern Question 
and the prospective policy of the British 
Government. The terms of the Resolu- 
tions will be given by the right hon. 
Gentleman on Monday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ojo 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Tue O'DONOGHUE, in rising to 
move— 

‘*That, in the opinion of this House, in order to 
ensure to the Irish tenantry the benefits intended 
to be conferred on them by the Land Act of 
1870, it is essential that steps should be taken 
to prevent the exaction of rents which virtually 
confiscate the improvements declared by that 
Act to be the property of the tenant, and also 
that steps should be taken to prevent the evic- 
tion of tenants for refusing to submit to such 
rents,” 
said: Sir, I think I am strictly accurate 
in saying that the Irish agricultural oc- 
cupiers, who represent a population of 
little less than 4,000,000, live in con- 
stant apprehension of being called upon 
to pay increased rent, and of being turned 
out of their holdings if they refuse. 
This does not arise from a natural aver- 
sion to rent in any shape, but is a fear 
engendered by the power exercised by 
landlords of asking for whatever rent 
they want, and compelling its payment 
under pain of eviction. The great aim 
of modern land legislation has been to 
make land, as far as possible, an ordinary 
marketable commodity for the landlord, 
freed from such incumbrance as occu- 
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the soil. This has been accomplished 
by devising a system of rapid eviction, 
which has practically detached the whole 
of the agricultural population from the 
land, and which prepares them for utter 
ruin by putting them through a short 
preliminary process of legal torture. In 
the opinion of some, one of the unpar- 
donable sins committed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) has been his partial 
recognition of a continuous right of occu- 
pation in the occupier by giving him, in 
certain cases, a claim to compensation 
for disturbance. What is the effect of 
this rapid system of eviction upon the 
tenant? It forces him to pay whatever 
rent the landlord makes up his mind to 
ask for. This is a consequence of which 
the injustice is so self-evident that a 
doctrine has had to be invented for its 
defence, and is constantly being repeated 
by a chorus of landlords and agents. It 
is that the value of the land is whatever 
the landlord can get for it. This is the 
landlords’ contribution to the principles 
of political economy, and a very handy 
one it is for their purposes. It rests 


upon the monstrous assumption that the 


land belongs absolutely to the landlord, 
and may be dealt with by him in what- 
ever way is most advantageous to his 
pocket. We are referred for its justifi- 
cation to the fact that owing to the in- 
tense craving for land there is always 
some one found to gratify the cupidity 
of the landlord. With an air of the 
utmost innocence, and as if he was the 
helpless victim of an irresistible law, the 
evicting landlord says in effect, if not 
actually—‘‘I am offered so much more 
for this farm than you say you are able to 
give me, and am I to be prevented from 
making money, because if I take your 
farm from you, you and your family will 
be consigned to utter misery?” Sir, when 
in the interest of humanity we resist the 
doctrine that the value of the land ‘is 
whatever the landlord can get for it, and 
assail it as a false and mischievous pro- 
position, we are treated by some with as 
much derision as if we had been guilty 
of an absurdity as great as the denial of 
a mathematical axiom. But the common 
sense and the innate sense of justice of 
mankind will never permit the selfish 
interests of landlords to be weighed 
against the rights which occupancy con- 
fers upon the farmer. I have frequently 
argued in this House that Ireland must 
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be dealt with as, what she is, a fully 
occupied country, and not dealt with as 
an uninhabited country, put up to auction 
to be knocked down in various allot- 
ments to the highest bidder. I can 
imagine an uninhabited island, or an 
uninhabited portion of a Continent, the 
ownership of which is vested in a few 
individuals — if they want tenants, 
and there is competition, they will, of 
course, let to the highest bidder; but 
that the tenant should be liable to lose 
his land merely by being outbid supposes 
a state of things incompatible with 
the peaceful enjoyment of life, with the 
adequate remuneration of labour, and 
for which history outside those islands 
furnishes nothing approaching to an 
example. And yet this is the principle 
upon which some Irish landlords main- 
tain they have a right to traffic in the 
soil of Ireland, with this incident of 
aggravation—that in innumerable in- 
stances the ownership of the landlords 
is but a thing of yesterday when com- 
pared with the occupation of the tenants. 
The longer the occupancy the deeper its 
roots, and the greater and more painful 
the wrench required to separate the 
farmer from his home. Sir, I believe 
that the very nature of the man so 
treated is changed, that he is at 
the mercy of the fiercest passions, and 
becomes the irreconcilable enemy of the 
State that refuses him protection. Well, 
when we consider that every farmer in 
Treland is liable to be torn from his home, 
if he fails to furnish the rent deemed 
necessary by the landlord for his general 
convenience, we may form a very clear 
idea of the feelings entertained by the 
Irish farmers towards a Government 
which allows such a system to exist. 
Sir, the Irish farmers are, and ever have 
been, prepared to give the landlord his 
fair share of the value of the land, but 
they insist that its value is only to be 
determined by ascertaining the pro- 
ducing power of the soil in the case of 
each particular farm. I am not to be 
met by being told that neither Mr. This 
nor my Lord That isa rack-renter. I 
do not know whether they are or not. 
I know that the law enables the land- 
lord to fix his rent to suit his necessities, 
and it needs no profound knowledge of 
human nature to see what this must 
leadto. I take it to be almost as certain 
as any of the immutable laws of the 
physical world that where there is power 
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of rapid eviction there will be rack- 
renting. It cannot be denied that the 
landlords have the power of rack- 
renting, and what we want to do is to 
take this power from them and from 
their heirs and successors in ownership. 
It is a standing menace to the happiness 
of the farmers—that is, to the happiness 
of 4,000,000 of people; to the quiet 
enjoyment of their property, which may 
at any moment be confiscated by an 
undue increase of rent; to the safety of 
the State, by placing in the hands of a 
small class a controlling influence which 
must be injurious to public liberty. So 
overpowering is the terror with which 
the prospect of eviction inspires the 
farmers, from the fact that, generally 
speaking, they are very poor men, that 
they silently submit themselves to bur- 
dens with which they struggle through 
life rather than expose themselves to the 
dreadful consequences that rapidly and 
inevitably follow any serious opposition 
to the wishes of the landlords. From a 
practical, common-sense point of view 
what may we assume as most likely to 
be the nature of the rent of the tenant 
who has to choose between agreeing to 
the rent proposed to him or relinquishing 
his only means of providing for the 
support of himself and his family? 
We are bound to assume as reasonable 
men that a rent agreed to by a tenant 
so situated will be unfair in its nature, 
and the dilemma I have mentioned is 
one which the occupiers of Ireland, with 
scarcely an exception, have presented to 
them. The power of rapid eviction 
and the ruin which eviction entails form 
a lever with which the landlord can 
raise his rent to any height he pleases. 
The knowledge that he has this instru- 
ment at his command banishes the idea 
of resistance from the mind of the 
tenant, who falls back upon the most 
abject submission as the only policy 
he can with safety pursue. I may 
be told that the landlords do not and 
will not avail themselves of the facilities 
the law offers them for oppressing the 
farmers by exorbitant exactions. Can I 
be told they have not done so? And if 
I cannot, what guarantee can be given 
that they will not do so again? When 
the rack-renter has been found out—no 
one is so devoid of decency as to defend 
him. All admit that he has done wrong— 
that he has committed an act that ought 
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man will avoid. The idea suggested to 
the public mind is that of an impover- 


ished man from whom another has ex- 
torted money, to which he had no right, 


by means which are technically legal, 


but which are felt by all to be a gross 
outrage upon justice. The threat of 
eviction is the means employed, often 
used directly, always implied. Sir, is it 
not impossible to resist the conclusion 
that it is the duty of those responsible 
for the happiness and welfare of the 
people to prevent the perpetration of 
those acts? Of one thing at all events 
I am certain—that the Irish people 
believe this to be the duty of a Govern- 
ment claiming their confidence. Rack- 
renting is an evil of long standing. In 
the correspondence of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, when Chief Secretary, with the 
Chiefs of his Administration, I find nu- 
merous references to the exorbitant 
rents—that is the phrase he used—which 
the landlords endeavoured to exact. But 
then eviction had not been made easy— 
it was always a difficult matter, often 
an impossibility ; and rack-renting fre- 
quently resulted in great accumulation 
of arrears, in periodical seizures of the 
tenant’s stock, and in embarrassment 
often not very unfairly distributed 
between landlord and tenant. Although 
the House cannot be so oblivious of the 
past as to receive with incredulity the 
statement that Irish landlords are capa- 
ble of rack-renting, I shall refer to two 
or three recent cases which in the shape 
of appeals came before Chief Justice 
Morris at the Spring Assizes, 1876, in 
Armagh. John Warnock, a tenant on 
the Harte estate, held a farm. at a yearly 
rent of £10 8s. The entire holding had 
been reclaimed by himself and his father, 
and the fact was not disputed. He was 
served with a notice increasing the rent 
to £15 per annum. In the Court below 
the Chairman suggested, by way of com- 
promise, that the tenant should pay 
£12 10s. 3d., but he rejected the offer 
and was refused any compensation. On 
the hearing of the appeal the Judge 
suggested a rent of £11 8s. The claim- 
ant said he would pay that rent sooner 
than leave his farm; but the agent said 
he could not agree to it. During the 
hearing of the appeal the Judge made 
some very strong remarks on the case, 
and said he did not see the justice of 
charging a man for his own improve- 
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reclaimed his holding and put up all 


buildings on it. In Meath, on the 
estate of Lord Gormanstown, there has 
been considerable rent raising. The 
tenants at first resisted, but when four 
were evicted the remainder had to suc- 
cumb, the increase varying from 19 to 
100 per cent over Griffith’s valuation. 
I will detain the House while I give 
Griffith’s valuation, the present rent of 
seven tenants on the estate of Captain 
Humphrey, in the county of Kilkenny, 
and the rent demanded:—Wnm. Tynbol— 
Griffith’s valuation, including buildings 
erected by tenant, £34; present rent, 
£49; rent demanded, £76. James Pool 
—Griffith’s valuation, including build- 
ings erected by tenant, £37; present 
rent, £57 17s. 10d.; rent demanded, 
£77 4s. Widow Shelly—Griffith’s valua- 
tion, including buildings erected by 
tenant, £14; present rent, £20 4s. 4d.; 
rent demanded, £29 4s. 4d. Thomas 
Lalor—Griffith’s valuation, including 
buildings erected by tenant, £12; present 
rent, £16 16s.; rent demanded, £25. 
Robert Shane—Griffith’s valuation, in- 
cluding buildings erected by tenant, £33; 
present rent, £53 5s.; rent demanded, 
£68 1s. Michael Dwyer—Griffith’s valua- 
tion, including buildings erected by 
tenant, £7 18s.; present rent, £7 19s; 
rent demanded, £28. John Comerford 
—Griffith’s valuation, including build- 
ings erected by tenant, £19 158.; pre- 
sent rent, £29 7s.; rent demanded, £35. 
The tenants will have to comply with 
these exorbitant demands or quit their 
homes. Upon the property of Mrs. 
O’Brien, of Ballinasloe, 11 tenants are 
under notice to quit for refusing to agree 
to increased rent. One of them is a man 
named Killan. Griffith’s valuation of his 
holding is £13 10s.; his present rent is 
£23 15s. 2d.; and the rent demanded is 
£43. An increase of rent varying very 
little from this is demanded in the other 
10 cases. Of course, the tenants must 
pay or go. In all the cases I have re- 
ferred to the improvements had been 
wholly affected by the tenants. No doubt 
before this debate closes many other in- 
stances of rack-renting will be cited; but 
the House must keep before it.the fact 
that the tenants are afraid to complain, 
and do not like to be referred to speci- 
fically. Let the House remember that 
the only cases of rack-renting that meet 
the public eye are those in which the 
tenant actually breaks down. Until he 
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falls under his load nothing is known of 
his misfortunes outside his own circle. 
There cannot, however, be a doubt that 
multitudes of farmers in Ireland are in 
a tottering state from the excessive rents 
which they are forced to undertake; and 
that this must continue till an impartial 
tribunal has been established to which 
the tenant can appeal against the ex- 
actions of the landlord. It seems to me 
that we have reached a point at which 
the Legislature, in order to give proper 
effect to its own actions—in order to 
prevent their being nullified—must take 
away from the landlord the power he 
now exercises of himself fixing the rent 
he will have. We know that this power 
has constantly been abused in the past. 
It would be a renunciation of the faculty 
of reasoning not to infer that it will be 
abused in the future; and I feel that I 
would be guilty of a suppression of the 
truth if I did not express my firm con- 
viction that at this moment it is being 
abused in innumerable instances. The 
Act of 1870 declared the improvements 
made by the tenant to be absolutely his 
property—that is, that he alone is en- 
titled to derive any pecuniary benefit 
from them. This being so, is it not highly 
probable that, since the passing of the 
Act of 1870, every increase in the rent 
of an improving tenant has been an 
appropriation by the landlord of pro- 
perty declared by Parliament to be the 
tenant’s? Whenever rent is raised, no 
matter what the real reason may be, 
some plausible reason must, at all events, 
be assigned for the proceeding. No one 
has the effrontery to say, point blank— 
‘‘T want money for this, that, or the 
other purpose; I want money to meet 
this, that, or the other liability.” If 
the reason given is the improved con- 
dition of the farm there is an open vio- 
lation of the Act of Parliament, and 
appropriation of the tenant’s property. 
It may be said the improvements made 
by the tenant have had nothing to do 
with the proposed increase of rent—it is 
looked for solely in consequence of the 
rise in prices. But, Sir, this does not 
dispose of the difficulty, because the 
quantity and quality of the commodities 
produced in the case of each particular 
farm will have been increased and en- 
hanced by the improvements of the 
tenant, so that, even when the rise in 
rent is ostensibly based upon prices, the 
greatest precautions must be taken to 
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prevent encroachment upon the property 
of the tenant. It is clear that the sum 
derived from theincreased productiveness 
of the farm and the enhanced value of the 
commodities produced upon it is the pro- 
perty of the tenant, as it is the result of 
his improvements. I ask, is there not a 
manifest necessity for the establishment 
of some means of fairly deciding the 
questions which, since the passing of 
the Act of 1870, must arise whenever a 
landlord proceeds to raise his rent? If 
a dispute occurs between landlord and 
tenant as to the fact of improvements 
having been made, or as to their value, 
what chance under the present system 
has the tenant of maintaining his view 
in opposition to that of the landlord ? 
The landlord says that there are no im- 
provements at all, or that they are only 
worth so much. The tenant says the 
improvements are considerable, and that 
their value is so much. If the tenant 
insists upon getting the fair value of 
what he believes to be his own—that 
is, if he insists upon the rent not 
being raised to a point which will give 
the landlord the benefit of the im- 


provements, he does so at the peril 
of being driven from his home, and as 


this is a peril which no man who loves 
his wife and children can encounter, 
what comes to pass is this—the tenant’s 
property is confiscated, the intentions of 
Parliament are defeated by the superior 
authority of the landlord, and the tenant 
naturally resolves that he will not ex- 
haust his strength nor his capital in 
labour of which the fruits are to be en- 
joyed by another, and that other, his 
landlord. Itis evident that, under the 
operation of the Act of 1870, difficult 
and delicate questions must arise touch- 
ing the tendency of increased rent to 
absorb the property of the tenant; and 
is it in accordance with received notions 
of fair play, with the ordinary method 
of transacting business, that the decision 
of these questions should be left abso- 
lutely to one of the parties interested ? 
I venture to say that if the parties con- 
cerned did not happen to be an Irish 
landlord and an Irish tenant there would 
be a general agreement that to leave the 
decision of a dispute involving the title 
to property to one of the parties inter- 
ested was simply to give the property to 
the person to whom the decision of the 
dispute was left. Let me impress upon 
the House that the Irish farmer does 
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not, as is pretended, object to pay rent, 
but that what he does object to is, in the 
first place, to pay rent which is not 
solely based upon the value of the pro- 
duce of the land, and, in the next place, 
that he objects to such an increase of 
rent as will deprive him of the benefit 
of improvements which he knows, and 
which Parliament declares, to be his 
property. But what is his position? It 
is this—that he cannot assert his claim 
to his property without running the 
serious risk of being turned out of his 
farm. Surely it is nothing short of 
mockery—and of wilful mockery Parlia- 
ment could not even be suspected—to 
tell the Irish farmers that the improve- 
ments made by them are their property, 
and then to turn round and tell the 
landlords they may evict the tenants 
who resist the confiscation of that pro- 
perty by the imposition of an excessive 
rent. I cannot see how Parliament can 
sanction the eviction of tenants under 
such circumstances without stultifying 
itself, without being exposed to the 
charge of the grossest inconsistency, 
without admitting the truth of the state- 
ment that the provisions of the Act of 
1870, which declare the improvements of 
the tenant to be his property, are so 
much waste paper until the tenant has 
been evicted. Until this time arrives 
the tenant as the law now stands can lay 
no claim to his improvements. When 
this calamity has befallen him he may, 
after a desperate wrangle, get something. 
Those who are acquainted with the work 
of the Land Act must acknowledge that 
it does nothing whatever to secure for 
the farmers the ownership of their im- 
provements till, as I have already pointed 
out, they are no longer occupiers of the 
soil. Is not this a glaring defect in the 
Act of 1870, and is Parliament not bound 
to find a remedy? Under the Act, as it 
works at present, a farmer stands achance 
of getting something after he has been 
evicted. What is it that we want todo? 
We want to amend the Act, so as to 
secure for the tenant the enjoyment of 
his improvements while he continues in 
occupation, by preventing the landlord 
from appropriating those improvements 
wholly or in part by an increase of rent. 
He has no right to take the smallest 
portion of what belongs to the tenant. 
The Act of 1870 provides that, in certain 
cases, it is open to the Court to consider 
the character of the rent for non-payment 
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of which the tenant has been evicted. 
If the Court considers the rent unfair, it 
must impose upon the landlord for hav- 
ing been guilty of eviction, a fine, which 
the law has fixed at a very limited 
amount, and which the Court may still 
further limit at its discretion. What is 
it we seek to do? We seek to amend 
the Act, so that in no case shall the 
landlord have the power of evicting 
while the tenant pays a fair rent, and 
we propose to give the tenant the right 
of referring the decision of the question 
what is a fair rent to a tribunal equally 
representing landlord and tenant. As 
the House is aware, the tenant has 
hitherto had no voice in the decision of 
the vital question— What is a fair rent? 
The landlord makes up his mind what 
he will have; the tenant has to pay or 
go, and this in itself ought to satisfy 
everyone who realizes what are the con- 
sequences of eviction to Irish tenants, 
who know how industrious they are, 
that in the vast majority of cases of 
eviction for non-payment of rent under 
such conditions of assessment, the tenant 
is the victim of unjust demands. If it 


be true that the number of evictions for 
non-payment of rent as compared with 


the number of holdings is not great, the 
reason is that the farmer, knowing to 
what eviction certainly leads, makes al- 
most superhuman efforts to meet his en- 
gagements, and clings to his land with 
the tenacity of a drowning man to the 
plank which affords him his only chance 
of life. I believe that I am strictly 
accurate in stating that it is only after a 
hard struggle, that the vast majority of 
Irish tenants are able to pay their rents, 
and that they have to deny themselves 
and their families many of the neces- 
saries of life in order to be able to do 
this. Is not this the inevitable result of 
a system that enables the landlord to fix 
his rent irrespective of the value of the 
produce of the land—of a system that 
permits him to settle his rent, to meet 
liabilities he may have incurred, that he 
may have inherited, that he may have 
had imposed upon him—of a system that 
enables him to apply to the occupier the 
spur of competition, and threaten him 
with such a dreadful weapon as rapid 
eviction. Sir, there is no getting rid of 
this fact—that the power the landlord 
exercises of determining the rent he will 
have renders the Land Act almost use- 
less in three out of the four Provinces of 
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Ireland. In the words of Chief Justice 
Morris, the landlord can charge the 
tenant for his own improvements by 
putting increased rent upon him. It is 
plain, then, that as long as this can be 
done, the portion of the Act which de- 
clares the improvements made by the 
tenant to be his property is so much 
waste paper. The state of the case is 
simply and shortly this—that the tenant 
has to choose between eviction or sub- 
mitting quietly to the appropriation of 
his improvements by the landlord. But 
in every way the Act of 1870 is rendered 
worthless by the rent-raising power of 
the landlord. In 1870 a Select Com- 
mittee of this House recommended. the 
division of rates between owner and 
occupier. The Act of 1870 enacts that 
in all new lettings of agricultural and 
pastoral holdings the Grand Jury cess 
shall be divided between landlord and 
tenant. This sounds very well, but 
there is not a tenant in Ireland who is 
not convinced that the landlord will add 
the barony and county rate to the new 
rent, and I for one do not entertain a 
doubt that every burden imposed by the 
State upon the landlord will be trans- 
ferred by him to the tenant at the 
earliest possible opportunity. There is 
the case of the National teachers. The 
Government are anxious to add to their 
emoluments, and propose a rate, to be 
equally divided between owner and 
occupier. The occupiers cannot be got 
to entertain the proposal, because they 
feel certain that eventually they will 
have the whole of the rate thrown upon 
them, no matter what may be its amount. 
The House may rest assured that the 
landlord will never allow his income to 
be diminished as long as he can raise his 
rent at pleasure. We admit that the prin- 
ciples underlying the provisionsof the Act 
of 1870 are admirable, and also the ar- 
rangements for the equal division of 
burdens between landlord and tenant; 
but what is wanting is an independent 
system of arbitration to insure to the 
tenant the advantage of those prin- 
ciples and those excellent arrangements, 
and an authoritative declaration of the 
Legislature which will put an end to 
what all professedly condemn—the 
eviction of a tenant who is willing to 
pay a fair rent. Sir, the Irish 
farmers are making strenuous efforts to 
push the principles of the Act of 1870 to 
their natural conclusion. The tenant- 
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right movement was never 80 vigorous 
as it is now; and this is owing not, as 
some affirm, to the machinations of de- 
signing agitators, but to the recent ac- 
quisition by the farmers of a share of 
political influence, and to their determi- 
nation to use that influence for the most 
legitimate of all purposes—the protec- 
tion of themselves and their property. 
The farmers see with alarm that their 
property can by an increase of rent be 
appropriated by the landlords, and cer- 
tainly their apprehensions have not been 
diminished by the Valuation Bill of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Schedule 
giving the prices upon which the valua- 
tion is to be based leads the farmers to 
think that the object of the Government 
is to make the valuation as high as pos- 
sible. They do not object to a fair 
valuation; but experience has taught 
them that a high valuation must have a 
tendency to increase rent, because the 
landlords have laid it down as an axiom 
—and I challenge them to deny it—that 
the valuation cannot be taken as repre- 
senting the letting value of the land. It 
is true that the valuation represents the 
value of the land calculated upon the 
prices the farmer obtains for his com- 
modities. There is, however, a fancy 
value which the land acquires from the 
forcing qualities of competition and the 
threat of eviction—30, 50, 100, often 
200 per cent above what must be ad- 
mitted to be its real value—and this 
fancy value, from long habit, the land- 
lords have come to claim as their lawful 
perquisite. Sir, I have to apologize to 
the House for having occupied their at- 
tention so long; but I hope I have said 
something to show that I did not put 
my Notice on the Paper without some 
reason, and that there are grounds for 
the active interference of Parliament. 
I shall only refer for a moment to what 
the legislation of 1870 was intended to 
accomplish. It was intended to check 
eviction; it was intended to give the 
tenant an indefeasible title to his im- 
provements. The provisions respecting 
improvements evidently had a three-fold 
object—in the first place, to prevent the 
landlord from committing, what the late 
Lord Clarendon described as a felonious 
act, by appropriating the property of the 
tenant; in the next place, to stimulate 
the exertions of the tenant, by assuring 
him that he would reap the full reward 
of his labour; and, lastly, to serve the 
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whole community by that increased pro- 
ductiveness which it was thought must 
result from the renovated industry of 
the tenant. Well, Sir, it has been 
proved by Returns made to this House 
that eviction has not been checked, and 
all who have any knowledge of Ireland 
are aware that the landlord evicts with 
as much rapidity as he ever did, and 
incurs no pecuniary loss whatever by 
eviction. It is absurd to say that the 
provisious of the Act of 1870 respecting 
improvements have succeeded, seeing 
that the tenant cannot avail himself of 
them ,till he is, in fact, no longer an 
occupier. Rent-raising is going on all 
over the country, and the landlords are 
making as free with the improvements 
of the tenant as if the Act of 1870 had 
never been passed, and as if the tenant 
had no more right to resist the appro- 
priation of his improvements by the 
landlord than to oppose the sale of the 
fee-simple interest. The tenant, there- 
fore, sees that now, as formerly, he is 
working altogether for the landlord, so 
far as improvements are concerned, and 
there is an absence of that incentive of 
self-interest to which Parliament looked 
to rouse the farmers to efforts of which 
men only are capable when they feel 
that their labonr will result in lasting 
advantage to themselves. But, Sir, the 
defeat of the Act of 1870 has not merely 
been injurious to the occupiers—that 
defeat affects the whole community pre- 
judicially by retarding the development 
of the agricultural resources o: Ireland. 
Since the improvement of the soil of 
Ireland mainly depends upon the occu- 
piers, it becomes the duty of the Govern- 
ment to afford them every encourage- 
ment to put forth their whole powers, 
and to remove every obstacle to their 
doing so. As a class, the owners of land 
are too poor to do more than now and 
then put up a gate or slate a house. 
Here and there one meets through the 
country what is called an improving 
landlord, but he is held in abhorrence 
by the people, who have learned from 
bitter experience that the improvements 
of the improving landlord are not in- 
tended to confer any permanent good on 
the occupiers. The improving landlord 
is regarded as a man who wishes to be 
in a position to say—‘‘ I have done these 
things myself; you have no claim upon 
me, no hold upon the soil, and no right 
to complain if at any moment I turn you 
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out and get another tenant.” The occu- 
piers do not ask to have the land im- 
proved for them; on the contrary, their 
most earnest desire is to improve it 
themselves, on the understanding that 
the right to live on the land and enjoy 
the improvements shall be guaranteed 
to them and their children. It was 
thought the Act of 1870 would have 
done this, and no doubt this would have 
been its natural effect. The farmers 
never imagined that Parliament, after 
declaring the improvements made by 
them to be their property, would allow 
them to be evicted for resisting an in- 
crease of rent which is virtually a con- 
fiscation of that property. I submit 
that the Act of 1870 renders it impos- 
sible, morally impossible, for Parliament 
to sanction the eviction of tenants for 
the non-payment of such rent, and that 
Parliament is bound to confer upon the 
tenant the right of referring to arbitra- 
tion all disputes with his landlord re- 
lating to rent. In this way alone can 
the improvements of the tenant be se- 
cured against confiscation. Sir, that 
Ireland is England’s difficulty is a phrase 
so hackneyed that I am almost ashamed 


to repeat it. Thestaleness may be some- 
what relieved by giving what I have not 
very often seen assigned—the cause of 


the difficulty. No one who has studied 
the history of Ireland can doubt that the 
oppression of the occupying tenantry by 
the landlords has made Ireland Eng- 
land’s difficulty. So long has Parlia- 
ment sanctioned this oppression that the 
belief is universal and deeply imbedded 
in the popular mind that'‘England prefers 
gratifying the cupidity-and upholding 
the sway of landlordism to securing the 
happiness of the great body of the 
people. You know that from time to 
time the conscience of the nation is 
startled by the revelation of deeds that 
have been done beneath a very smooth 
surface. The public gaze is fixed 
with horror upon the scene and the 
actors. There is an abundant outpour- 
ing of pity, of generous indignation— 
and all is quiet again. The spirit of 
the age, the searching properties of a 
free Press, suggest the necessity for 
caution, for temporary moderation, for 
temporary abstention from overt acts of 
sheer tyranny; but all the while the 
farmers feel that they are held as in a 
vice, which may at any moment be 
pressed upon them. I am anxious to 
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release them from this miserable con- 
dition, in order to insure the happiness 
of Ireland, to satisfy the requirements 
of justice, and lay the foundation of a 
thorough union between the inhabi- 
tants of the Three Kingdoms. I beg to 
offer my Resolution to the House. 

Mr. ERRINGTON, in rising to second 
the Motion of his hon. Friend (the 
O’Donoghue), said, it was a matter of 
sincere congratulation that this form had 
been chosen for bringing the question 
forward, for though long acquaintance 
with the evils of the present land system 
in Ireland sometimes led him to fear 
that some solution might ultimately be 
needed more radical than anything con- 
tained in the terms of this Motion; 
still he felt that if they desired to do 
anything useful or practical in the 
House on this question it could only 
be by proceeding as tentatively and 
judiciously as possible. Now, he could 
conceive no course more judicious and 
none more thoroughly in accordance 
with the best spirit of their Parlia- 
mentary usage than for his hon. Friend 
to take his stand as he did on the Land 
Act of 1870; and when he (Mr. Erring- 
ton) remembered that the principle of 
that Act was affirmed by the united 
action of both sides of that House, and 
when he remembered the long and 
anxious discussions which took place in 
order to make its provisions as effective 
as possible to carry out its principle, 
then he could not help believing that 
when they were obliged, as they now 
were, to come down to the House, and 
say—‘‘ We accepted that Act hopefully 
and thankfully ; so far as they went, its 
provisions were excellent; we have tried 
them fairly for six years, we find them 
insufficient; we therefore ask you to 
extend and amend them in such and such 
ways,” they would have that con- 
sideration which the House always gave 
to important matters when treated in a 
business-like way. These then appeared 
to be the three practical points into 
which the question divided itself, and 
the burden of proof of which might 
fairly be said to rest on them. They 
must first confirm and strengthen the 
admission made in 1870, but since often 
denied, that the agrarian condition of 
Ireland was so exceptional asto need some 
exceptional treatment ; second, they must 
show that the Act of 1870 had failed to 
afford the necessary exceptional treat- 
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ment ; and, third, they must be prepared 
to propose such amendments as should 
effect their purpose, and at the same time 
they must satisfy the House that such 
amendments would not injuriously affect 
other interests, which he for one could 
never consent to sacrifice. His hon. 
Friend had, in his interesting and 
eloquent speech, so fully dealt with the 
two first of these points, that he (Mr. 
Errington) desired to say a few words 
on the last, the more so as it was of 
vital importance that once for all the 
House and country should realize how 
broad and sound were the foundations 
of the question, and how entirely genuine 
was this demand. It was often said this 
demand was the result of a spurious 
agitation. Nothing could be further 
from the fact. Of course there was 
agitation connected with it; but he 
wished to know what question could in 
these days be important or popular 
without becoming the centre for agita- 
tion? Why should this question be an 
exception? It was the same as with 
Petitions to the House. If an hon. 


Member was seen staggering up under 
a load of Petitions, he was told that his 
signatures had been obtained by a care- 


ful organization, and, therefore they did 
not mean anything ; on the other hand, 
if no Petitions were presented, then he 
was told no one cared for his Bill; 
in the same way, if there were not 
agitation, they would be told the 
people of Ireland did not take much 
interest in this question. He was 
now going to state a fact, which he 
believed was patent to every one who 
knew Ireland, when he said that the 
people of Ireland were asking, not for 
something merely which they wished to 
have, not for something which they hoped 
the House of Commons would some day 
give them, but for something which they 
were convinced actually belonged to 
them. This was the perfectly honest 
and genuine expression of the national 
conscience. Now he did not contend that 
every expression of national feeling 
or conviction, no matter how genuine 
or universal, must always be accepted as 
conclusive of the justice of the demand: 
but he did say this, that when that 
feeling could be shown to rest on, and 
be confirmed by, a long course of his- 
torical and other circumstances, he did 
not know to what tribunal they could 
appeal against its justice. Fortunately 
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they were now in a position to account 
for.and justify this feeling most com- 
pletely. New and curious evidence had 
recently become available, and it had 
been developed in the most convincing 
manner by some of the greatest living 
authorities, among whom he need only 
mention the name of Sir Henry Maine. 
Now, when he remembered how many 
persons there were in and out of the 
House who, anxious to take a fair and 
kind view of Irish affairs, yet owing to 
ignorance of facts, were apt to regard 
this demand of theirs as savouring 
somewhat of Communism, as as founded 
rather on vague theories of the future 
than on solid facts of the past, he at 
once felt the great importance of this 
justification and asked attention to it for 
a moment. Up to the time when English 
law was finally introduced into Ireland, 
the land, by Irish laws, was divided 
between the numerous Chiefs and the 
members and families of the various 
tribes and clans. But owing to the 
circumstances of the time, the wealth of 
the Chief consisted far more in cattle and 
sheep than in land; hence arose a curious 
custom known as “ giving” and “‘ taking 
stock,’ and to this they could point with 
absolute certainty as the origin of the 
present relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland. Sometimes, owing 
to poverty or distress, sometimes to the 
direct power of the Chief, the indepen- 
dent tribesman was compelled to accept 
a certain quantity of cattle or sheep 
from the Chief and to pay him in re- 
turn a tribute or rent in kind. This 
established a relation of dependence 
between them, which was regulated 
down the minutest of details; but wnat 
he wished to call attention to was, 
that, in this contract, it was the tenant 
who contributed the land—the Chief 
only contributed the stock; and that all 
through the details to which he alluded 
they found no allusion to any power of 
eviction, which, doubtless, did not exist. 
He would venture to quote a few words 
from Sir Henry Maine, who on this 
subject observed— 

“The rent in kind, or food rent, which was 
thus proportioned to the stock received un- 
doubtedly developed in time to a rent payable 
in respect of the tenant’s land; but it certainly 
is a curious and unexpected fact that the rent of 
the class which is believed to have embraced a 
very large part of the ancient Irish tenantry, 
did not, in its earliest form correspond in any 
way to the value of the tenant’s land, but solely 
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to the value of the Chiefs property deposited with 
the tenant.” 

There was, however, another feature in 
the picture. In addition to his own 
share of land the Chief had certain 
rights over the waste lands of the tribe, 
and used to settle on them the waifs and 
strays and outcasts from other tribes, 
who became his dependents in a very 
absolute manner; they were called 
‘“‘Fuidhirs” ; the power of the Chief 
over them was recognized and sanctioned 
to an extreme degree in these old laws ; 
but even in this case we find no mention 
of eviction. Gradually as the power 
of the Chief increased, the position of 
the more independent class first alluded 
to called ‘‘Saer” and ‘“ Daer Ceiles”’ 
became degraded and assimilated in 
many respects to that of the ‘ Fuid- 
hirs”; but even still there was no 
mention of eviction. Now, when by 
the end of the sixteenth century all the 
Irish estates had been either confiscated 
or surrendered to the English Crown, 
and re-granted subject to English law, 
of course the landlords obtained the 
power of eviction; but he contended 
that at least over a considerable part of 
Ireland, and for a long period more 
than 150 years, this right was little 
exercised. And the reason was clear. 
The population was so exceedingly 
small, that though a tenant might be 
oppressed, he was too valuable to turn 
out. But this was not the only land- 
lord’s right which was to a certain ex- 
tent in abeyance. It was known that 
almost indefinite sub-division of farms 
took place. This was due partly to po- 
litical objects, but also, and still more, 
to the neglect and carelessness of Irish 
landlords in the management of their 
properties. Provided the tenant paid a 
certain amount of rent, he might sub- 
let, sub-divide, and do almost as he 
pleased with his land; in fact, exercise 
over it those rights which in England 
not only belonged to the landlord, but 
were always most jealously guarded and 
exercised by him. Now, he contended 
that this practical non-user for so long 
of many rights by the landlord, and their 
user by the tenant, went far to justify 
the traditional belief of the tenant in the 
permanent character of his occupation. 
But there was another point which 
tended in the same direction. In Eng- 
land the landlord always provided build- 
ings, fences, gates, and other permanent 
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works for cultivation of the farm, and 
kept them in repair; in Ireland, on the 
contrary, all this had to be found by the 
tenant. This was usually cited as an 
argument in favour of giving the Irish 
tenant compensation for his improve- 
ments; but to his (Mr. Errington’s) 
mind it had a deeper significance, for it 
went far to set up the presumption that 
a tenure under such circumstances was 
more permanent than if the tenant had, 
as in England, stepped into a farm with 
everything ready to his hand. This 
might be illustrated by the difference 
they all felt in the present day between 
taking a furnished or an unfurnished 
house; and naturally the Irish tenant 
would have the same feeling when he 
saw all the wretched comforts and ac- 
commodation he had, had grown up 
under his hands, or by the work of his 
family, perhaps for generations. Now, 
as population increased, had there been, 
as in England, other outlets for it be- 
sides agriculture, such as trade and 
manufactures, none of these difficulties 
would have arisen. As in England 
some of these rights would have crystal- 
lized into a sort of copyhold, others 
would have disappeared, but by a pro- 
cess not harsh, because not stimulated 
by undue pressure. This was not so, 
however, and one of the reasons un- 
doubtedly was the policy of England, 
which to protect its own trade, passed a 
series of laws intended to, and which 
had the effect of destroying all Irish 
trade. He did not say that Ireland 
would ever have been a very flourishing 
commercial country—certainly it could 
never have competed with England ; 
but the laws to which he alluded un- 
doubtedly did suppress several very 
promising branches of industry. He 
did not say this from any spirit of recri- 
mination. He trusted the days of bit- 
terness were past, and that Englishmen 
and Irishmen could now look back to the 
past, with regret, of course, but chiefly 
with a desire to join in remedying its 
results. And now he would ask—could 
there be a stronger chain of evidence 
than this he had adduced, to justify the 
traditional belief, which he asserted 
still existed in the mind of the Irish 
tenant, that he had a moral right at 
least to some security of occupation ? 
And could they wonder that when in- 
crease of population caused the land- 
lords to assert, often harshly, their some- 
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times long dormant and always ques- 
tioned rights, they were met by this 
traditional belief, strengthened by what 
soon became a fearful struggle for 
existence, and that after years of a his- 
tory too sad to look back to, the country 
now found itself in a state of chronic, 
and, as far as he could see, hopeless un- 
certainty and dissatisfaction? This was 
no mere Communistic theory; it was a 
hard and stern reality which lowered the 
value of all property, and ‘affected the 
interests, not of tenants only, not only 
of Irishmen, but of ali who were con- 
cerned in the welfare and advancement 
of every portion of the Empire. But, 
after all, to what practical conclusion 
did this lead? Why, simply to this—it 
placed them face to face with two sets of 
equal and conflicting rights. If ‘this 
was not an exceptional state of things, 
requiring exceptional treatment, he did 
not know what was. It clearly was a 
case for compromise, if ever there was 
one. After all, the case might be worse. 
Instead of being merely conflicting, 
these rights might be contradictory and 
absolutely irreconcilable. In that case 
they would be obliged to stand by and 
see one or other of these rights sacri- 
ficed. They had already stood by too 
long. The policy of sacrificing one of 
these rights had failed in the past, and 
there was no reason to hope it would 
succeed in the future. That was why 
he urged most strongly that this com- 
promise be accepted. But he would be 
told the Act of 1870 was a compromise. 
It was a well-meant attempt at a 
compromise, but his hon. Friend 
had shown clearly how that attempt 
had failed ; he had also pointed out how 
it should be made effective. He would 
only observe—hayving already too long 
trespassed on the time of the House— 
that the compromise of 1870 was meant 
by a graduated scale of payments to dis- 
courage eviction on the part of the land- 
lord, and to compensate the tenant for 
such eviction if it took place. In both 
these points the Act had failed. The 
money fine was totally inadequate to 
prevent the landlord who was determined 
to do so from evicting his tenant ; and 
the more he considered the case the 
more he felt that no mere sum of money 
could compensate the Irish tenant for 
eviction, unless the sum was so large 
as to be virtually prohibitive of all evic- 
tion. In that case he far preferred to 
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accept the straightforward proposal of 
his hon. Friend, and to say that no evic- 
tion should take place, in the caseof small 
residential farmers, except for non-pay- 
mentof rent. Itfollowed thatthe rent must 
be adjusted bysome system of arbitration. 
This did not, in practice, offer any real 
difficulty. He would be content to leave 
the matter to besettled bytwo arbitrators, 
one to be named by the landlord, one 
by the tenant ; with reference, as umpire, 
to the Chairman of the County. He 
would add one word as to the fairness of 
this, compromise ; for, as he had ob- 
served, it was incumbent on them to 
show that their proposals would not in- 
juriously affect the landlord. It was 
usually said that everyone who spoke 
on this side of the question must be either 
a tenant or entirely unconnected with 
land. Now, he (Mr. Errington) spoke 
as an Irish landlord who had more than 
10 years’ practical exprience with all the 
details of managing property and re- 
ceiving rents personally, and he had no 
hesitation in saying that this proposal 
would increase the value of property. 
It would do so in three ways: Ist. The 
security they proposed to give would 
encourage the tenant to improve his 
farm, and to expend, in doing so, the 
money which—if he had it—was now, 
for want of such security, left idle in the 
banks ; thus, the landlord would obtain a 
better security for his rent. 2nd. It would 
render a fair increase of rent much easier 
to obtain. The power of raising rents 
had been so grossly abused, that even 
the fair use of that power was now diffi- 
cult and odious. He had quite enough 
faith in the honesty of this demand to 
believe what the tenants always asserted 
in public and private—that they had no 
desire or expectation of having their 
land at unduly low rents, but only asked 
to be protected from the risk of having 
their rents exorbitantly raised. He had 
no doubt that, after a few years of this 
compromise, not only would his tenants 
be much better off, but his own income 
would be much increased. The third 
point was, as to the selling or capital- 
ized value of land. Hon. Members from 
Scotland and England could have little 
idea of the absurdly low value at present 
of real property in Ireland. He ven- 
tured, though reluctantly, to cite an in- 
stance of his own, as affording a striking 
contrast. Within the last two years 
property of his had been sold in an out- 
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of-the-way part of England, high up in 
the dales, six miles from a railway sta- 
tion, without special local advantages, for 
prices varying from 35 to 42 years’ pur- 
chase, on a revised rental. Now, if he 
wished to sell property in Ireland, much 
better circumstanced, with a good solvent 
tenantry, he would be too happy to ac- 
cept 20 or 21 years’ purchase. This 
was astrange difference. He could only 
attribute it to the chronic state of uncer- 
tainty and dissatisfaction arising from 
the conflict of the two rights to which 
he had alluded. There was no prospect 
that this would improve by leaving 
things alone; and, therefore, he strongly 
urged the acceptance of this moderate 
proposal. He would now strike the 
balance of the compromise. The land- 
lord would lose a right which, for- 
tunately, few landlords thought it right 
to exercise, and which fewer still found 
it in the long run profitable to exercise. 
It was a right of which he might say 
with regard to landlord and tenants— 
“Tt not enriches him, and makes 
them poor indeed.” On the other hand, 
the landlord would gain—1st. Increased 
security for his rent; 2nd. A fair and 
easy increase of rent; 3rd. An increased 
capitalized or selling value for his pro- 
perty. If this was confiscation of the 
landlord’s property, all he could say was 
the sooner such confiscation took place 
the better. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*in the opinion of this House, in order to ensure 
to the Irish tenantry the benefits intended to be 
conferred on them by the Land Act of 1870, it 
is essential that steps should be taken to prevent 
the exaction of rents which virtually confiscate 
the improvements declared by that Act to be 
the property of the tenant, and also that steps 
should be taken to prevent the eviction of 
tenants for refusing to submit to such rents,’’— 
(The O° Donoghue,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
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Mr. PLUNKET confessed he was 
disappointed in listening to the speech 
the hon. Member for Tralee (the 
O’Donoghue). For several reasons he 
had expected the hon. Member to take 
a course different from that he: had 
pursued, Having listened to his speech, 
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and to the most fair and concilia- 
tory address they had just heard from 
the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Errington), he was obliged to suppose 
that the Motion was merely a peg upon 
which to hang those speeches, which 
failed to come off on the occasion when 
the second reading of the Bill of the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick was 
debated. The speeches were now di- 
rected to a simpler proposal than the 
proposed Bill. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE: As the remarks 
of the hon. Gentleman appear to be di- 
rected to me, I may be allowed to say 
that if he means I wanted to deliver my 
speech on the occasion to which it re- 
ferred, he is quite mistaken. 

Mr. PLUNKET could not, of course, 
state what had been the intentions of the 
hon. Gentleman in reference to the 
debate on the Bill of his hon. and 
learned Friend, but there was not any- 
one who heard his speech that evening 
but would admit that it would have been 
an effective and pertinent one if delivered 
on the occasion to which he referred, 
though he took leave to say it was more 
violent than any of the speeches made 
on that former occasion. He very much 
regretted that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Kerry (Mr. Herbert) was not 
present to reply to that speech, as he was 
one of those improving landlords who 
were, as they had been told by the hon. 
Gentleman, held in detestation by their 
tenants. He had never heard greater— 
he must use the word—-rubbish uttered 
in Parliament. He knew not what might 
be the hon. Gentleman’s motives in at- 
tacking the Irish landlords as he had 
done; but he supposed he would not be 
wrong if he regarded what he had now 
said as a reconciliation speech, because 
while he was listening to it there came 
back to his ears the echoes of another 
speech which the hon. Member for Tralee 
made in that House in 1874 on the Mo- 
tion for Home Rule. The memory of 
that address had not faded from hismind. 
He would not refer to parts of it which 
might be regarded as attacks on hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, but would give a 
passage from it which was typical of its 
general tone and tenour. In resisting 
the Motion for Home Rule on the 2nd of 
July, 1874, the hon. Member for Tralee 
observed that— 

“The whole fabric of Government was at- 
tacked, Parliament was pointed at as the very 
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fountain of evil, and the voice of hate was 
poured unceasingly upon the popular ear, so 
that the most beneficent acts of legislation were 
like seed scattered upon barren or stony soil. 
The Imperial Parliament thought it had done a 
great thing when it passed the Church and Land 
Acts, and he was of the same opinion; but the 
orators of the Home Rule Association were at 
their posts, and shouted into the ear of the 
people that those Acts were concessions to fear, 
and thus called on the nation to gird itself for a 
final and crowning effort of intimidation.— 
[3 Hansard, ccxx. 929.] 

That evening, however, they were told 
by the same hon. Member that under 
the Land Act of 1870, which did so much 
good three or four years ago, the Irish 
landlords had not ceased from their old 
evil ways, but had entirely defeated the 
good effects of that ‘‘most beneficent 
legislation.”’ [‘‘ Hear, hear!” from below 
the Gangway.| He was glad that he had 
extorted from hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
by a single sentence, a more hearty cheer 
than they had accorded to the whole 
speech of the hon. Member for Tralee. 
But that hon. Member went a little 
further. He was not content with as- 
sailing the landlords. The hon. Gentle- 
man said that every speech made and 
every word used in that House was 
watched, read, and remembered in Ire- 
land, and he went on to tell the people 
of that country that they resisted and 
were hostile to the British Government 
because it was supposed to have done 
nothing to mitigate the oppression of 
the Irish landlords. It would be an 
utter waste of time to contrast the speech 
to which they had just listened with that 
which the hon. Gentleman delivered in 
1874, and he would therefore pass away 
from the question of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s inconstancy. But what did the 
Motion now before the House come to? 
What was the drift of the speech of the 
hon. Member for Tralee? It was that 
the landlords of Ireland, without a single 
exception, had defeated the good inten- 
tions of the Act of 1870. That wasa 
grave and serious charge to make. On 
what did the hon. Member found the 
assertion? He referred to three cases 
—only three—of which he had never 
heard before. Had no efforts been made 
to obtain cases on which to found such 
attacks? A circular had been issued by 
the Committee of the Central Association 
of Tenant Farmers calling on the people 
of Ireland to furnish any materials that 
could be collected to sustain charges of 
this nature. There was no want of ma- 
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chinery for that purpose. In fact, there 
was a club in every village of Ireland 
that could be brought into requisition. 
Yet, after all, only three cases had been 
cited. It was impossible for anyone to 
reply to such charges of which no Notice 
had been given. He was not prepared 
to say there could not have been such 
cases ; but he was not prepared to admit 
them until he knew all the surrounding 
circumstances. Did the hon. Member 
never think that it would be but fair to 
give the landlords of Ireland the chance 
of clearing their character? Such a 
course was unjust in the highest degree, 
and could not advance the cause of those 
who resorted to it. The hon. Member 
for Tralee, founding his Motion on those 
three cases, maintained that— 

‘¢in order to ensure to the Irish tenantry the 
benefits intended to be conferred on them by 
the Land Act of 1870, it is essential that steps 
should be taken to prevent the exaction of rents 
which virtually confiscate the improvements de- 
clared by that Act to be the property of the 
tenant, and also that steps should be taken to 
prevent the eviction of tenants for refusing to 
submit to such rents.” 

The hon. Member for Tralee had pointed 
out no better plan for accomplishing the 
objects intended to be secured by the 
Land Act of 1870; he simply asserted 
before the House and the country that 
the improvement intended to be secured 
to the tenantry of Ireland by the Act of 
1870 had not been effected. He gave 
no proof whatever of his assertion ; 
without adducing a tittle of evidence 
he left the grievance alleged without 
the suggestion of any remedy. He 
believed there were very few cases 
indeed of what the hon. Member alleged 
to be the practice of a general raising 
of rents in Ireland; there was no proof 
of the existence of the grievance the 
hon. Member had endeavoured to make 
out. But, supposing there was, why 
bring it before the House, unless he 
was prepared to suggest some practical 
remedy? The hon. Member said the 
landlords of Ireland had always been 
rack-renting, and there was no hope for 
the tenantry except fixity of tenure at 
valued rents. He did not deny that at a 
former period, some 30 or 40 years ago, 
there were cases of rack-rent, though 
these were by no means general; but 
what were the circumstances, what was 
the state of the country at that time? 
The landlords as a class were almost 
as poverty-stricken as the wretched te- 
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nantry themselves. The energies of 
Ireland were stifled by an overwhelm- 
ing population, which, as an agricul- 
tural country, it had not power to sup- 
port. There were at that time 8,000,000 
of people, where there were now 
only 4,000,000; so that if there were 
two men doing the work and eating 
the- bread of one, both would be half 
employed and half starved. Men re- 
sorted to reckless means to extricate 
themselves from this condition, and the 
results were crime and outrage, repres- 
sion and punishment. Reference was 
often made to the times of famine, fever, 
and emigration, and, though they oc- 
curred in his youth, he had a fearful re- 
collection of them—they were, indeed, so 
sad and terrible that they could not be 
depicted in language too gloomy and ter- 
rible. Butout of famine and pestilence 
Providence had brought plenty and 
happiness, for those who went away had 
found an honest market for their la- 
bour, and had prospered all over the 
world, leaving room and the means of 
living to those who remained. No 


doubt they went with aching hearts 
from the land of their birth, and al- 
though they could not but refer to their 


departure with sorrow and regret, let 
them not hide from themselves the bless- 
ing which came after the curse, and when 
they found Ireland was more happy, 
more prosperous, and more contented 
than it was, let them recall those evil 
times and sad memories in order to 
contrast with them the brightness of the 
present. Not only had the tenantry im- 
proved, but the same progress was evi- 
dent in the condition of the upper classes. 
There had been no more eloquent de- 
lineator of the improved condition of Ire- 
land than the hon. Member for Tralee 
himself in 1874. Formerly there were 
rack-renting landlords, steeped all their 
lives in mortgages, or continually impo- 
verished, and face to face with bankruptcy 
and disgrace, and no doubt they did ex- 
act exorbitant rents from a poor and dis- 
tressed people. But what had beer the 
operation of the Landed Estates Court ? 
It had released those landlords who 
were able to stagger through these evil 
times from their encumbrances. Manya 
landlord who would have been a good 
landlord in prosperous times went down ; 
but he was happy to think that many 
survived that dreadful period, and al- 
though the places of those deprived of 
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their property by forced sales had 
been taken by others who had not al- 
ways acted in a friendly spirit to their 
tenants, it was only amongst a very 
few of even the new class of proprietors 
that they could find instances of harsh- 
ness and oppression. He contended 
that the hon. Member for Tralee had 
not made out his case, except by the 
mere assertion that a certain thing would 
happen. Of course, there might be rack- 
renting landlords ; and, if so, it would be 
avery bad thing for the tenantry ; but 
might notthere be rack-renting landlords 
in England, and were there not such 
landlords? He said there were, but 
they were not going to revolutionize all 
their land laws, because they succeeded 
in proving a few cases, and propose a 
total change in the system of property 
holding in this country. Neither for a 
few cases in Ireland were they to tear up 
by the roots the legislation of 1870, as 
would be done by the Bill of the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick, to 
which the hon. Member for Tralee sug- 
gested no alternative. He had not made 
out his case; he had shown no justifica- 
tion or excuse for his attack on the land- 
lords, and, therefore, the House ought, 
by a decisive vote, which would leave no 
doubt of its meaning, to express its dis- 
sent from the Resolution. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE hoped that, 
as an English Member, he would be 
excused for saying a few words on an 
Irish land question. The emphatic de- 
claration of the House against Home 
Rule constituted a special reason why a 
Motion of this character should receive 
the fullest consideration. He had put 
on the Order Book a Notice of Motion 
on an analogous subject, but had not ob- 
tained a day for bringing it on, being less 
successful than the Irish Members, who 
were singularly fortunate in the ballot. 
He was glad the hon. Member for 
Tralee (the O’ Donoghue) spoke with ap- 
proval of the Act of 1870, which was 
one of the greatest Acts ever passed by 
the House, considering the difficulties 
with which the subject was surrounded, 
for it carried the principle of compensa- 
tion to the tenant to the very verge of 
English ideas of the right of property 
without infringing them. That it had 
benefited the landlord class was shown 
by the fact that, whereas the average 
value of the land sold in the Incumbered 
Estates Court in 1870 was 16 years’ pur- 
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chase, it was now between 20 and 203, 
and it was steadily rising from year to 
year. Therefore, the landlords had 
benefited to the extent of an increase 
of 25 per cent in the value of their land. 
That the tenants had benefited was 
shown by the amounts of compensation 
which they recovered from time to time, 
which proved that in all cases they now 
secured the value of the improvements 
they had made. The time had not ar- 
rived, nor was it near, when it would be 
possible to review the working of the 
Act, nor would the House, within any 
reasonable period, accede to either fixity 
of tenure or rents fixed by independent 
valuers. While obliged to vote against 
the Motion, he admitted that some of 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Tralee were worthy of careful attention. 
No doubt it was possible notwithstand- 
ing the Act of 1870, the object of which 
was to secure to the tenant the value of 
his improvements, for the landlord to 
confiscate those improvements by raising 
the.rent; but it had just been denied that 
any such cases had occurred. "When 
the Irish Land Bill went to the House 
of Lords an alteration was made in the 
case of £15 holdings. If the landlord 
raised the rent exorbitantly, and the 
tenant refused to give the amount, it 
was competent to the Court to give the 
compensation value for the improve- 
ments, but the compensation for dis- 
turbance was restricted by the House 
of Lords to evictions under £15 value. 
Now, in almost all the cases cited by 
the hon. Member for Tralee the rental 
of the farms was over £15, and in many 
of these cases the rents had been raised 
50 and even 100 per cent. He would 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
re-consider this point and see whether 
the restriction forced upon that House 
by the House of Lords should not be 
altered. Why should there be a different 
principle for farms above and under 
£15 value? Another point worthy of 
the attention of the Government was the 
failure of the Bright clauses in the Irish 
Land Act. They were intended to 
facilitate the purchase by the tenants of 
the land in their occupation. The total 
number of purchases under these clauses 
had been only 500, and the value of the 
farms did not exceed £500,000. During 
the last seven years between £8,000,000 
and £9,000,000 worth of property had 
been sold under the operation of the 
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Incumbered Estates Act Court, yet only 
about 6 per cent of the land held by the 
occupying tenants had been bought 
under the Bright clauses. He believed 
that 250 of these sales were one opera- 
tion, being purchases by the tenants of 
a single estate in the North of Ireland. 
He thought it would be well if the hon. 
Member for Tralee and those who at- 
tacked the Act of 1870 would turn their 
attention in this direction, instead of 
attacking the law itself. Similar pro- 
visions were made under the Church 
Disestablishment Act to facilitate the 
purchase of the Church lands by the 
tenants occupying them. The clauses 
in both Acts were practically the same, 
but the one had been a great success. 
Not less than two-thirds of the occupy- 
ing tenants—and they were between 
5,000 and 6,000 in number—of the lands 
of the Irish Church had bought their 
holdings, which showed that they had 
money wherewith to buy land. Now, 
if the same process were adopted upon 
the Land Act, and if some public func- 
tionary —— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must remind 
the hon. Gentleman that he had given 
Notice of a Motion on this subject for 
a future day, and that it was not com- 
petent to him to address the House on 
the subject of his Motion on the present 
occasion. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE regretted to 
be out of Order, but he had alluded to 
the subject because it was almost impos- 
sible to bring it on in any other way. 
He thought the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, as well as Irish Members, might 
advantageously turn his eyes in this 
direction. It was one which was recom- 
mended by simplicity of action and per- 
manency of tenure, and it was in accord 
with the schemes devised by other 
countries improving land tenure by 
converting it wherever possible into pro- 
prietorship instead of tenancy. There 
were many points which had been 
raised by the hon. Member for Tralee 
with which he‘agreed ; but, on the whole, 
the scope of his argument and the ten- 
dency of his Resolution were such that 
he must, however unwillingly, vote 
against the Motion if it were pressed to 
a division. The reason why he must do 
so was because it was directly in conflict 
with the ideas of English Members in 
regard to property, and because he had 
propounded doctrines which it was prac- 
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tically impossible should be adopted by 
an English House of Commons. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) ap- 
peared to be the standing counsel for 
those who thought that no Amendment 
was required in the land laws of Ireland. 
When the hon. and learned Member rose 
he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) could not help 
hoping that he was about to move the 
Amendment of which the hon. Member 
for Kerry (Mr. Herbert) had given 
Notice—namely, 
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‘* That it is expedient that an inquiry should 
take place before a Royal Commission as to 
whether any improper exactions of rent have 
taken place, and generally as to the relations of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland, and the work- 
ing of the Land Act of 1870.” 


Had he moved that Amendment he 
would probably have found a majority 
of the Irish Members voting with him ; 
and certainly, for his own part, he should 
have desired the withdrawal of the pre- 
sent Motion in its favour, so that the 
Amendment proposing an inquiry into 
the subject might be submitted to the 
House. The hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Plunket) had entered into a singu- 
larly unfortunate line of argument on 
this question calculated not to bind to- 
gether the different classes of Irish 
society, but to separate them. No one 
could doubt that there was a prevailing 
sense of insecurity on the part of the 
Trish tenants. More than that, this 
sense of insecurity had increased since 
the Act of 1870, and for this reason— 
before that Act the law lent no sanction 
to evictions, but under that Act it was 
understood that a man might evict a 
tenant on paying a certain price or pay- 
ing a certain compensation. The result 
was that evictions were no longer re- 
garded in the same light as formerly, 
and were far more often resorted to. It 
was no longer considered a disgraceful 
thing to evict a tenant, for the landlord 
was now regarded as only availing him- 
self of the rights which the law had con- 
ferred upon him. He maintained that 
it was impossible to maintain the same 
laws for England and for a nation so 
dissimilar in history, traditions, feelings, 
and circumstances as Ireland. We re- 
cognized in our Colonies the necessity of 
adopting our land laws to the circum- 
stances of each Colony, and he could 
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not understand why the same system 
should not be adopted in Ireland. In 
Ireland the tenure of land had never 
been a matter of contract. It originated 
in the tribal relations between Chief and 
followers. The latter rendered service 
to their Chief, and were, no doubt, sub- 
ject to occasional oppression ; but they 
were no more exposed to be turned out 
of their holdings and no more expected 
to be turned out than did the children 
of hon. Members from their ancestral 
estates. The Irish farmer did within 
his own family what he expected the 
Legislature to do for him. There was 
scarcely a poor cottier who did not save 
up every shilling he could in order to 
bestow a portion upon his daughter when 
she married, or to give a start to his son 
when he began life. Now, when he 
found the little store gone which he had 
accumulated for this purpose, he natu- 
rally resented this treatment. The 
House must enter into these matters 
and endeavour to understand the feel- 
ings of the people, or they would never 
understand, what he was thoroughly con- 
vinced of, that there was no crime which 
cried more to Heaven for retribution 
than that of heartless eviction. He 
might be accused of ut ites inflammatory 
language; but he was’ speaking the 
truth. He himself was supposed to be 
a good and improving landlord, but he 
could not shut his eyes to the sight of 
what was going on, not only in the West, 
but in the South of Ireland. There was 
now no doubt many persons who, like 
himself, had bought land in Ireland of 
recent years, who looked upon it simply 
as a means of extorting the greatest 
amount of money from their fellow- 
creatures. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin had 
chided the hon. Member for Tralee for 
bringing forward cases of oppression 
without previous Notice to those con- 
cerned in them, and so that they could 
not be answered; but the cases which 
the hon. Member had cited were cases 
which had been brought before the 
Courts, and had been commented upon by 
the Judges. They were cases in which 
landlords exercised the power given to 
them by the Act of 1870 legally, but 
cruelly. He would, however, mention 
another case. It was that of a tenant 
who in 1862 paid £12 2s. 6d. rent. In 
1863 his rent was raised to £24. In 
1870 there was a change of landlord, 
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and he was called upon to pay £40. 
After great intercession on the part of 
persons in the neighbourhood, he was 
told that he might remain at the rent of 
£24 ifhe would pay a fine of £170. That 
showed that the landlords had found 
out that the tenant had this money which 
he probably intended for his daughter’s 
portion, or to start ason in life. Know- 
ing this, he had thought it possible to 
get this £170 out of this poor man. 
These cases had occurred, and were oc- 
curring, daily ; and he would ask the At- 
torney General for Ireland, on his con- 
science, if he was not aware that the 
Judges of Ireland had from their seats on 
the bench of justice made the strongest 
comments on landlord tyranny in cer- 
tain parts of Ireland? He had heard 
with great regret a recent speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham defending a former Mem- 
ber of the House from the comments of 
the hon. and learned Member for Cork 
(Mr. Downing) for acts which had drawn 
upon him the adverse declarations of 
three of the ablest and oldest Judges of 
Ireland in connection with his dealings 
with his tenants, whose rents he had 


raised 90, 100, or even 200 per cent. He 
had heard the right hon. Gentleman 
indignantly defend his friend, not be- 
cause he knew anything of the circum- 
stances of the case, but because he 
thought that a gentleman whom he had 
long known could not be guilty of these 


things. The facts, however, had all 
come out at a public trial, and it was 
proved that the landlord in question had 
raised his rents to the amounts stated. 
They had, moreover, caused murders 
and widespread misery. They were 
specimens of what might be done, and 
what he had no doubt, if the House re- 
jected that Motion, would be done on a 
more extensive scale. It might be said 
—‘‘ What is the remedy you propose ?” 
He had, for his own part, always felt 
regret that two new phrases had been 
introduced into their debates—fixity of 
tenure and fixity of rent. He would 
bring about fixity of tenure and fixity 
of rents; but he would not introduce 
new names and phrases which were 
distasteful to the House of Commons. 
The true and fair thing was to enable 
the tenants to obtain leases carrying 
with them the right to renewal. He 
would fix every tenant on the land, 
giving him a lease for 20 or 30 years, at 
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the end of which time he should have 
the right to remain in his home on a 
revised rent, and as sometimes it was 
difficult to settle the rent with unreason- 
able people, he would have in Ireland 
two or three Judges for the express pur- 
pose of taking the land cases, going 
circuit like other Judges, and havin 
attached to them skilled assistants for 
every county, who would sit with them. 
At present, under the Act of 1870, cases 
between landlords and tenant relating to 
compensation for improvement and other 
matters went before the County Court 
Judges, whom the people sometimes re- 
garded with distrust as being more fa- 
vourable to the landlord than to the te- 
nants. While some of them gave the 
tenants a fair sum by way of compensa- 
tion for eviction, others gave little or no- 
thing, and there were constant appeals 
from their conflicting decisions. The re- 
sult was that the people had not got near 
so much benefit from the Land Act as 
they might have done had it been dif- 
ferently administered. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin had told them of the 
great benefits that had resulted in Ireland 
from the famine. That emigration and 
pestilence had led to the great diminution 
of her population. But he (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) maintained that Ireland could 
support a population two or three times 
greater than now, if the land laws were 
placed in a better position. It was a 
shocking thing to talk of the disappear- 
ance in 30 years of the half of the popula- 
tion, as if it were merely the clearing out 
of an overcrowded rookery in St. Giles’s. 
What, too, he might ask, was the case 
of the former over population? Why, 
the state of the law which induced land- 
lords to split their property up into the 
greatest number of farms in order to 
obtain the greatest possible number of 
votes. The Legislature had given the 
temptation, and they were not, because 
they had since changed their minds and 
adopted wiser views as to the franchise, 
entitled to say that it was a happy thing 
that half the population of Ireland had 
been swept away. The hon. Member 
concluded by expressing a hope that the 
Government would agree to the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the subject. 

Mr. STORER said, that there was a 
well-known proverb, to the effect that 
when one’s neighbour’s house was on 
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fire, it became us to look well after our 
own, and it appeared to him that the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Tralee (the O’Donoghue) was one that 


ought to put the landlords and tenants 
of England upon their guard. He looked 
upon this Resolution as partaking as 
much of the nature of political fireworks 
as the Motion in reference to Home Rule 
did, and thought that the speeches which 
had been made that evening were inten- 
ded to produce an effect, not so much upon 
the House of Commons as upon the 
people of Ireland, in order to keep up 
political agitation in that country. The 
only operation that the Resolution could 
have, if carried, would be to give the 
tenants of Irish farms a perpetual lease 
of their land, and as long as they paid 
their rent to prevent their landlords from 
having any control over it. The pro- 
posal was a dangerous one, because it 
might be taken hold of by agitators 
who in times of distress might endeavour 
to excite English tenants of the lower 
class. They had been treated to the old 
argument as to the tenure of land in 
Ireland under chieftains ages back. The 
same might be said of England, and 
still later of Scotland, where the clan 
system survived till very lately. But 
they did not wish to revert to barbarism, 
and why should Ireland? He had heard 
a great deal about improving tenants, but 
not a word had been said about those 
who deteriorated their land. If the te- 
nants of Irish farms were once impressed 
with the idea that they were entitled to 
hold their land in perpetuity, it would 
be exceedingly difficult to convince them 
of the necessity of paying rent at all. 
In his opinion, the tenants in Ireland 
should be placed exactly in the same 
position as those of England and Scot- 
land. Hon. Members from Ireland were 
always crying out for equality, and he 
thought that equality should be com- 
plete in every respect. He saw no reason 
why the occupiers of land should be 
treated on a different principle from per- 
sons who were engaged in any other in- 
dustry. When a tenant in England found 
that he could not continue to occupy his 
land to his own advantage he gave notice 
to quit, and did not come to Parliament 
for assistance; and the Irish tenant 
ought to follow the same course. He was 
rather surprised that the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) should 
have declared himself to be an improving 
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landlord after the hon. Member who 
had moved this Resolution had stated 
that improving landlords in Ireland were 
looked upon with abhorrence and detes- 
tation. In his opinion, however, an im- 
proving landlont was entitled to great 
credit as benefiting both his tenants and 
his country. The hon. Member who 
seconded the Resolution (Mr. Errington) 
had asked why land in Ireland should 
be worth only 20 years’ purchase, while 
that in England was worth 30 years’ 
purchase. It was because there was 
security for neither life nor property in 
that country. What sane man would 
invest his money in land in Ireland when 
the tenants believed that they were to 
get it for nothing? He admitted that 
there might be some ground for com- 
plaint on the part of the Irish tenants, 
just as for English farmers, with regard 
to the unfair taxation of native produce ; 
but, still, their relations with their land- 
lords should be regulated by ordinary 
commercial principles, such as those 
which governed landlords and tenants in 
other countries, and the laws of political 
economy must not be set aside merely 
that hon. Gentlemen from Ireland might 
indulge in those ridiculous and insincere 
manifestations meant for political pur- 
poses only. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN, in rising to sup- 
port the Motion before the House, said, 
that he would commence by admitting 
that there were a large number of good 
landlords in Ireland; and in the county 
which he had the honour of representing 
he was glad to have to say that the large 
majority of the landlords in that county 
were just and fair to their tenants. He 
need only look at the other side of the 
House to one of those landlords in the 
person of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Devizes. If every landlord in Ire- 
land acted like the hon. Baronet and his 
brother there would be no occasion for 
the advocates of the tenant-farmers in 
this House asking for a Tenant-right 
Bill to protect the Irish tenants from 
rack-renting and evictions. During 
the last 30 years he never heard of 
an act of cruelty or oppression on 
the property of the hon. Baronet or his 
brother. Unfortunately for the country, 
and for the landlords themselves, all the 
landlords were not of that stamp, as 
they had many black sheep in their 
midst; and it was because they had 
those black shecp among them that they 
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had to come before the House to ask it 
to compel the bad landlord to do that by 
law which the good landlord did volun- 
tarily as a simple act of justice, on the 
principle of live and let live. He did 
not purpose following the hon. Member 
for Kerry (Mr. Herbert) in his wild 
statements about the Irish tenantry and 
all they required, but merely to remind 
the hon. Member that if he had not pro- 
mised the rev. Father O’Donoghue pre- 
vious to the last Election, that he would 
vote for a Bill to secure the tenants in 
their holdings at fair rents, the hon. 
Members would now be in that House 
to misrepresent the large majority of 
the electors of Kerry. He woufd relate 
some cases of landlord cruelty and op- 
pression that occurred very recently 
within the county which the hon. Mem- 
ber represented, and he felt satisfied 
when the House heard the facts of these 
cases, they would admit there was sore 
need of some law to restrain landlords 
in their dealings with their tenants. 
About four years since the life interest 
in the estate of an old Nobleman in the 
county Limerick, amounting to about 
£1,400 a-year, subject to some large 
charges was sold in the Landed Estates 
Court. Well, the interest in the life of 
this old man, who was rising up to 70 
years, was so very little that the tenants 
and others concerned did not suspect 
that anyone would interfere with the 
next heir to the estate, and that he, or 
his representatives, would get it as a 
matter of course, without opposition; but 
after the sale they found they were very 
much mistaken, as there was a party 
in the neighbourhood, a money lender, 
who saw he had a good opportunity of 
squeezing money out of the poor tenants. 
So he bid for the property, and he got 
the rental of over £1,300 a-year during 
the life of this old Nobleman for the im- 
portant sum of £1,600. He should have 
mentioned that on the estate of this old 
Nobleman (Lord Lisle), and his father 
before him, tenants were never dis- 
turbed from their holdings except for 
non-payment of rent, for they had a 
good agent as well as a good landlord. 
But what a change had come over that 
estate, where tenants, up to that unfor- 
tunate sale, felt as sure of their holdings 
as they did of their existence. During 
the last two years this speculator had 
evicted the tenants off three of those 
farms, and had taken them into his own 
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possession without giving the tenants 
one shilling compensation. The tenants 
owed no rent more than the running 
gale, and he assigned no reason what- 
ever for evicting them. If it occurred 
in the North their tenant-right would be 
worth over £3,000. Ten or eleven other 
tenants he compelled to pay over £1,500, 
or about as much as he gave for the 
whole property, though he was not able 
to give them one month’s security in their 
holding, as he had only the life interest of 
the old Nobleman. He gave that case to 
show the House how unfortunate poor 
tenants in his county were treated, and 
to show the necessity there was for some 
security for them. There was another 
case of landlord’s cruelty on Mr. Buck- 
ley’s property, to which he would allude 
more fully—most of the injustice having 
occurred in his county—were it not that 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Cork County (Mr. Downing) had done 
so on the second reading of the Land 
Bill; but there were one or two matters 
in the case which he thought the House 
should know, they not having been 
touched on by his hon. and learned 
Friend. One was the number of notices 
to quit served on this estate, the next 
was the valuation of the celebrated Mr. 
Bridge, and the third was the class of 
tenants on this estate. He would first 
read a short extract from Bridge’s evi- 
dence when under cross-examination in 
Cork. He (Mr. Bridge) could not tell 
how many hundred notices to quit were 
served on this estate, but on close ex- 
amination he admitted he had 130 notices 
to quit out at one time. Was it any 
wonder that trouble and alarm should 
have existed in this district under such 
circumstances? And those notices were 
served for the purpose of increasing the 
rents of those tenants for the very im- 
provements they and their fathers made 
in this mountainous district. He (Mr. 
O’Sullivan) felt very great interest in 
the alarm and the outrages which took 
place on this property, as part of it was 
in his county, and he well knew that, 
previous to its unfortunate connection 
with the notorious Mr. Bridge, it was as 
peaceful a district as there was in all 
Munster. So he wrote to a friend of 
his, who knew that part of the country 
well, to know what he thought of the 
tenantry on this estate, and the cause 
of the outrages. He. would read one 
short extract from the gentleman’s letter 
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to show what he thought of the tenantry 
on this property. He said— 


“T know the tenantry on the Buckley estate 
over 30 years, and a more peaceful or industrious 
people I never knew. I firmly believe if they 
were paid for the labour alone which they ex- 
pended in drawing manure on their backs to 
this mountainous district for reclaiming the 
land, and their continual work in extirpating 
the furze and the heather, it would more than 
purchase the fee-simple of half the estate.” 


Those notices to quit were served be- 
cause the tenants would not submit to 
an exorbitant increase of rent which was 
placed on them by this man, Bridge. It 
was well known in the counties of Lime- 
rick and Cork that this Bridge never 
placed a fair or honest value on a te- 
nant’s holding, and he (Mr. O’Sullivan) 
did not make that assertion to the House 
without being in a position to offer some 
evidence in support of it. He would 
tell the House one fact in connection 
with Mr. Bridge’s valuation, and he felt 
sure it would be found to be a true illus- 
tration of most of his valuations. He 
knew a respectable man, name. Mahony, 
who held a small holding at Kildorry, 
where this Bridge was agent. He be- 
lieved the old rent was about £5 or £6 
a-year. When the lease expired Bridge 
increased the rent to £14 per annum, on 
account of the improvements made by 
Mahony. Mahony protested against the 
increase, but to no purpose. He had to 
submit or quit his holding, on which he 
expended a large sum in buildings. 
Hon. Members might think the rent was 
not exorbitant, but he would prove to 
the House that it was by the fact that 
the very first time the landlord, who was 
James, Earl of Kingston, came on the 
ground, his attention was called to the 
largely increased rent put on the holding 
by Bridge. He admitted the rent was 
too high, and ordered it to be reduced 
to £10 per annum, thus taking about 
30 per cent off Bridge’s valuation. He 
(Mr. O'Sullivan) felt quite sure that if 
every one of the five or six hundred 
cases of notice to quit on Mr. Buckley’s 
estate were examined by any hon. 
Member, they would be found to be 
more or less extravagant and unjust 
like the one he had just quoted. 
In conclusion, the hon. Member hoped 
he had shown sufficient reasons to 
warrant the House in passing the Mo- 
tion or granting an inquiry which would 
secure the tenants in Ireland against 
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the petty tyrant, the rack-renter and the 
exterminator. 

Lorp FRANCIS CONYNGHAM : 
Sir, at the request of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Kerry (Mr. Her- 
bert), I beg to apologize in his name 
for his not having been able to move the 
Amendment standing in his name on the 
Paper. While in the House he received 
a telegram which obliged him to leave 
at once, owing to the serious illness of a 
very near relative. He begged me to 
express his regret, as he knew how much 
interest was felt by Irish Members and 
in Ireland upon this question. 

Mr. STACPOOLE expressed a hope 
that the Government would give his 
hon. Friend (the O’Donoghue) such an 
assurance as would induce him to with- 
draw his Motion, and let the Amendment 
for a Royal Commission be adopted. 

Mr. BRUEN was constrained to say, 
after what had fallen from hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, that the Irish landlord 
was about the best abused individual in 
the Kingdom. It was painful for him, 
being a landlord, to be assailed in that 
way, and it was also painful for him to 
have to stand up and plead for land- 
lords who had really done their duty to 
their tenants and had been kind to them. 
But being an Irish landlord—no better, 
and he hoped no worse—and in some 
measure representing the Irish land- 
lords, he felt bound to say something on 
the subject, and to deny that they de- 
served the condemnation which had been 
passed upon them by some of the hon. 
Members who had addressed the House. 
He asked the House to believe that the 
cases mentioned by the hon. Member 
for Tralee were not typically true. As 
far as he had heard, only one of the 
cases mentioned by the hon. Member 
had been commented on by a Judge. 
He protested against the assumption of 
the hon. Member, that because land in 
Ireland had increased in value, there- 
fore the valuations bore no fair pro- 
portion to the real value. Since Griffith’s 
valuation, no doubt, land in Ireland had 
increased in value, just as the produce 
of land had increased in value. If 
higher rents were asked for improved 
values of land, the rents were paid, with, 
perhaps, a little grumbling, and it was 
only fair that landlords should demand 
an increased rent for their property, 
which had improved in value. In all 
eases where the tenant was obliged to 
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give up the possession of land owing to 
an increase of rent, he could go into 
Court and obtain full value of his im- 
provements. The produce of land, as 
he had said, had increased and was of 
higher value, and consequently the land- 
lord demanded the increased rent, but 
he denied that in so doing they fixed 
their demands according to the tenants’ 
improvements. The tenants’ improve- 
ments were valued ; in general, the ten- 
ant’s own valuation was taken, and the 
amount was either paid to him in money, 
and then the full value was demanded in 
rent or, if not, a deduction was allowed 
corresponding to the improvements made. 
The hon. Member for Tralee said that 
since the passing of the Land Act there 
had been a great increase in the rents 
owing to tenants’ improvements. Well, 
the increase in the value of land since 
the Land Act was the property of the 
landlord, if not created by the tenant, for 
the land had increased in value since 
the passing of the Act. Then it was 
said that the tenants only improved the 
land. But that was not the case, for 
the landlords made enormous improve- 
ments. As to the charge that evictions 


were constantly being carried on in Ire- 
land, what were the facts? The Returns 
showed that the evictions on notices to 
quit amounted to one in 1,400 tenants. 
Did that prove that evictions were con- 
stantly being earried on in Ireland? 
What had Lord St. Leonards said in 


1868? His Lordship said that— 


“The facts which had come before the Com- 
mittee were diametrically opposed to general 
opinion in regard to the relations between land- 
lords and tenants in Ireland. It had been said 
that the landlords spent nothing in improve- 
ments, but in the evidence which had come 
before the Committee the landlords laid out 
more money in improvements tham landlords 
did in this country.” 


As to the rents of land in Ireland being 
high, that was a matter of opinion. The 
pamphlet of the hon. Member for Lin- 
lithgow who was in Ireland at the time 
of the passing of the Land Act said— 


“There was one thing favourable to the 
settlement of the question, and that was the low 
rents at which the lands of Ireland are let. 
With such low rents as are paid for grazing 
lands in Limerick and Tipperary, and fixity of 
tenure, I should infinitely prefer being a tenant 
to being a landlord. 


He believed the real fact was that 99 out 
of every 100 landlords in Ireland did 


Mr. Bruen 
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not over-rent their land, and the charges 
which had been made against them were 
entirely unsupported by evidence. But 
it was said that these things had been 
done since the passing of the Land Act, 
but the landlords were the same as three 
years ago, and that short space of time 
could not have made them grasping and 
tyrannical. As to cases of injustice, the 
right hon. Member for London Uni- 
versity said that he had sat on several 
Committees of the House of Commons 
to investigate the question of the land, 
but he had never found a charge of ill- 
treatment of the tenant verified with 
dates and circumstances. A Commission 
or inquiry had been suggested, and, as 
a landlord, he did not shrink from it. 
He was quite sure nothing could be 
proved against the landlords as a body. 
The appointment of a Commission would 
imply that the House believed charges 
which had not been substantiated. No 
case had been made out for inquiry, and 
the instances which had been adduced 
had not been gone into with sufficient 
detail to enable the House to say that 
they established even a primd facie case 
of grievance such as the House ought 
to be certain of before it passed so heavy 
a sentence on the landlords. If a Motion 
for inquiry were brought forward, he 
would not vote upon it, because he 
would not have it said that any landlord 
had voted against inquiry into his con- 
duct, although, in his opinion, there was 
no ground whatever for such an inquiry. 
The Resolution practically embudied one 
of the propositions of the Bill already 
rejected—namely, that with regard to 
valued rents—and it was a waste of 
time, by a Motion of this character, to 
revive a question which had been dis- 
cussed and determined. To show the 
kind of fair play and justice that were 
to be meted out to the landlords he would 
quote two sentences from a speech of 
the hon. Member for Kildare at a Con- 
ference held in the Rotunda in January, 
1875. The hon. Member said that— 


‘*No landlord should be allowed to treat land 
as he treated property in a horse,” but that 
the “tenants demanded that they should be en- 
titled to deal with the land as they would deal 
with any other commodity. They must be al- 
lowed to bring the land into the market and 
realize the highest value they could for it and be 
allowed to sell it without restriction.” 


Such were the ideas with which some ap- 
proached the discussion of this question. 
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He hoped the friendly relations now exist- 
ing between landlords and tenants would 
not be disturbed by the speech of the 
hon. Member for Tralee, and that those 
relations would be influenced rather by 
the moderate tone of other speeches, for 
he was afraid the repetition of such strong 
condemnations and the advocacy of such 
violent measures would produce some 
sort of retaliation by the landlords. 
That in itself would be most unfortu- 
nate. The clauses of the Land Act were 
carried against the feelings of the land- 
lords, and their views of what was just 
and necessary; but, as they had been 
passed, the landlords had loyally endea- 
voured to carry them out. For the 
reasons he had given he hoped the 
House would not pass the Resolution. 
Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN thought 
the question under consideration had 
been treated too much in the narrow 
spirit of the advocate. One side was all 
in favour of the landlords, and the other 
was in favour of the tenants; but what 
was wanted was a more judicial con- 
sideration of the question. It ought 


not to be approached in a spirit of 
antagonism, either to the landlords or 


the tenants of Ireland. When, in 
1870, an appeal was made to the 
Irish Members by the then Prime 
Minister on the subject of his Land Bill, 
he thought it right to tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that he did not believe the 
people of Ireland would accept the Bill 
as a fixed settlement of this question. 
He imagined that no one would dispute 
the statement that advantages had re- 
sulted from the Act of 1870. On the 
other hand, however, some hon. Mem- 
bers seemed not to be aware of the 
fact that a great many landlords who, 
prior to the passing of the mea- 
sure, were extremely good landlords 
in the world, considered themselves, 
after it became law, released to a great 
degree from the obligations their posi- 
tion imposed upon them. Those land- 
lords, in effect, said—‘‘ You have ob- 
tained this law, and we are, as the 
result, relieved from those special duties 
which heretofore we conceived were in- 
cumbent upon us, and we are now no 
longer bound by anything but the letter 
of the law.”” Asa landlord himself, he 
could say there was so much uncertainty 
in the three or four counties with which 
he was best acquainted that the Motion 
for an inquiry into the operation of the 
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Land Act was one which any fair man 
would be disposed to support. The 
hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Bruen) 
seemed to be under the impression that 
if the House granted an inquiry into 
the subject, it would be an admission 
that the landlords of Ireland had been 
guilty of a gross dereliction of duty. 
He (Sir Patrick O’Brien), however, 
did not concur in that opinion. It 
could not be doubted that notwith- 
standing the improvement arising out of 
the legislation of 1870, the tenant far- 
mers of Ireland were not in a condition 
to say that they occupied with certainty 
the position to which they were entitled, 
and they were of opinion that there 
ought to be something like certainty as 
to their tenure. His father had been 
accustomed to grant leases, the rent for 
which could easily be ascertained; and 
this system, if pursued generally, would 
in a great degree have lessened the 
existing land agitation. The days of 
exalted status derived from the pos- 
session of land, was a thing of the 
past. The practical solution was, that 
the tenant should derive a compen- 
sation for the expenditure of him- 
self and his ancestors upon it. He 
believed that 99 out of every 100 
landlords were well disposed towards 
their tenantry, and he referred especially 
to those who had not taken up the 
acquisition of land as a mercantile 
speculation. His opinion was that on 
the present occasion the simple duty of 
the House was to consider in fairness 
whether any primd facie case for inquiry 
had been made out; and he thought 
that even those who were of opinion 
that no grievance existed might concur 
in permitting an inquiry, from which, if 
their opinion was correct, no harm could 
ensue to them. 

Mr. GREENE opposed the Motion, 
remarking that he was puzzled to know 
which question was to be discussed. He 
had not voted, he was happy to say, for 
the second reading of the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, as it was most objectionable, 
because it contained the principle of con- 
fiscation. It went very much further 
than he believed was proper, and he 
thought the people of Ireland ought to 
be contented with what had been granted 
to them. Parliament was willing to 
consider any grievance which the Irish 
Representatives might advance, but 
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moderation would have to be observed, 
and evils which had no substantial 
foundation ought not to be advocated to 
the loss of the public time. He had 
great interest, although no property, in 
Ireland; and the House ought to take 
an interest in the question. He did not 
believe that hon. Members opposite 
could bring forward any bad cases of 
eviction. Hon. Members were ready to 
hear all that could be said of Irish 
affairs, and he hoped that the Irish 
Members would allow them to have an 
opportunity of dealing with English 
affairs, which they had not always had 
of late. If tenants were to be entitled 
of right to leases perpetually renewed, 
no landlord would have a right to do 
what he pleased with his own land, even 
though he wished to enter upon and 
cultivate it himself. What was neces- 
sary for the good of Ireland was not for 
gentlemen, either in Parliament or out 
of it, to get up agitations; but for people 
to be taught the importance of putting 
their shoulders to the wheel and making 
the best of a state of things under which 
they were, relatively, more prosperous 
than the English. Supposing England 
drew a cordon round her shores and 
prevented Ireland sending her produce 
to our markets, where would she be? 
Why, Irish people would be shut up in 
in their own Island, and would eat each 
other up. The cries of ‘“ Fixity of 
Tenure,” ‘‘ Leases,’”’ and ‘‘ Home Rule’”’ 
were all very well, but he feared they 
were used mainly for the purpose of 
catching votes. He was one of those 
who thought that an act of injustice in 
favour of the tenant had been committed 
by the Act of 1870; and the sooner, in his 
opinion, the House divided on the ques- 
tion before it the better, for what was 
proposed to be done was simply to make 
the landlord a mere rent-charger on his 
own property. 

Mr. PATRICK MARTIN said, he 
gladly acknowledged that there were 
many landowners in Ireland, such as the 
Marquess of Ormonde, Lord Mountgar- 
rett, and Lord Portsmouth, by whom 
tenant-right on their estates was prac- 
tically conceded ; but it was not against 
them that the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tralee was directed. He re- 
gretted to say there were others who 
forgot and neglected the duties which 
their position imposed upon them. It 
was in condemnation of the dealings 
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of this latter class with their tenants 
he understood the terms of the Resolu- 
tion. Words had, it wastrue, been used 
which might be considered to assail the 
entire body of Irish landlords ; but the 
tenants, as a class, had much more rea- 
son to complain of the accusations so 
ignorantly made as to the object of 
their tenant-right agitation. From 
having been present at many of the 
tenant-right conferences and meetings, 
he could say that, excepting, per- 
haps, cases where a few expressed 
very extreme views, the tenants asked 
nothing but what was fair and reason- 
able —they demanded nothing beyond 
what every hon. Member who was a 
landlord, and who had spoken on the 
subject, declared the tenants enjoyed on 
his own estate. The mode in which the 
just landlord would benefit from security 
might well be exemplified by the estates 
of Lord Portsmouth in Wexford. The 
agents of his Lordship asserted that 
what had made the tenantry happy 
and prosperous was the practical ob- 
servance of the rules of tenant-right. 
The rules there were that in the selec- 
tion of tenants regard was paid only to 
character, skill, and capital, without re- 
ference to religion or politics. New 
leases were granted to representatives of 
old tenants at moderate rents, and at the 
expiration of leases rents were fairly 
adjusted, having regard to situation and 
capabilities of soil. Forty years of such 
a system had inspired the tenantry with 
confidence and energy, had changed 
barren land into fine farms, had enabled 
them to erect suitable substantial resi- 
dences, and changed a collection of mud 
hovels into an important market town. 
What the tenants demanded was not to 
be freed from payment of rent, but to be 
relieved from apprehensions by which 
their industry was paralyzed, and from 
a system of rack-renting under which 
the improvements made by them on 
their farms were confiscated. He begged 
the House to bear in mind that the po- 
sition of the Irish tenant was entirely 
different from that of the same class in 
this country, for the former, when de- 
prived of his holding, had nothing but 
the workhouse or emigration before him. 
So considerably did the demand for 
land exceed the supply that contracts in 
respect to land amongst the poorer class 
of tenants could be said to be only nomi- 
nally free. It was not true that this ques- 
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tion had been brought forward merely as 
a display of political fireworks for election 
purposes. For his part, he believed it to 
be essential to the prosperity of Ireland 
that a tenant-right should be created. 
He could understand an opponent saying 
that, as he had opposed the Tenant Act 
of 1870, so he would oppose the present 
proposal. But it was too late to take 
exception to the principle involved, 
for the Act of 1870 had established: the 
principle that Parliament might require 
bad landlords in Ireland to do what the 
good landlords did of their own accord. 
The hon. Member went on to give de- 
tails, from his own personal knowledge, 
of evictions that had occurred on the 
estate of Captain Humphrey in the 
county of Kilkenny. Without special 
selection he might mention four cases of 
yearly tenants on that property: in one 
the value of the holding according to 
Griffith’s valuation was £34, the rent 
paid by the tenant £49, and the rent 
demanded under the notice to quit £76. 
In another case the value was set down 
at £37, the rent paid £57 17s., and the 
rent demanded £77 4s. In the third 
the value was £7 18s., the rent paid 
£7 19s., and the rent demanded £28. 
In another instance the value was £32, 
the rent paid £53 5s., and the rent de- 
manded £68 ls. 6d. But for timely and 
good advice there certainly would have 
been outrages in the district where the 
evictions in question occurred. The need 
of legislative interference 'was urgent. 
The changes of proprietors:had made but 
too general the disproportionate raising 
of rents. It was quite true: that pro- 
duce had increased. insvalue, but the 
price of labour and: the burden of 
taxation had also increased in Ive- 
land. It was wholly out of the ques- 
tion to let land in that country at com- 
petition value. The treatment of im- 
proving tenants had in many instances, 
which he could mention to the House, 
been outrageous. An English gentleman 
took the lease of a farm in Kildare within 
six years of its termination. The farm 
was in a very exhausted state, and he 
made it a model farm. He could only 
obtain a renewal of the lease on exor- 
bitant terms, and his compensation under 
the Land Act amounted to merely a 
nominal sum having regard to his ex- 
penditure. On the Gormanstown estate 
tenants had been evicted, because they 
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would not sign agreements which even 
the Chairman for County Meath con- 
demned as unfair, and depriving them 
of the right to past improvements. 
There was but too much reason to ap- 
prehend that this unreasonable, capri- 
cious exercise of the legal powers which 
the law vested in the landlord had 
brought the law into contempt and disre- 
pute. On the Darnley estate an im- 
proving tenant had taken a farm on a 
21 years’ lease. The land had been im- 
poverished to a degree; but by skill, 
money, and manure, he praised it to 
the highest state of cultivation. Be- 
fore the expiration of the lease he 
asked Lord Darnley to renew. After 
some delay a considerable increase of 
rent was proposed and acceded to. A 
printed agreement was then produced, 
stated to be the usual form of agreement 
on Lord Darnley’s estates, according to 
which the tenancy was only from year to 
year, determinable at six months’ notice, 
all the tenant’s improvements being for- 
feited to the landlord, and on the death 
of the tenant no interest was transmis- 
sible to his personal representatives. 
These agreements were forced on the 
Darnley tenantry, some of whom were 


poor men who could not resist the pres- 


sure. Were hon. Members from Ireland 
to be assailed because they saw urgent 
need that the Land Act should be amen- 
ded? Another great grievance was the 
uncertainty of the decision of the tri- 
bunal. There were 30 Chairmen alto- 
gether, and many of them adopted a 
totally different principle in deciding the 
amount of claims for compensation that 
should be awarded to evicted tenants ; 
and, in addition, there were different 
constructions placed upon the Act of 1870 
by the learned Judges of Assize to whom 
appeals against those varying decisions 
lay. All these diversities of opinion and 
judicial treatment diminished the pro- 
tection intended by that Act to be given 
to the poorer class of tenants in possession 
of small holdings. He thought that a 
strong case had been made in favour 
of the Resolution. Security of tenure 
woulde xercise an influence for good 
on the moral and social condition of 
Irish tenants. He trusted some mea- 
sure might soon be passed which 
would give to the tenants a just legal 
protection, and free them from the 
dread that the very capital, skill, and 
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industry which they had expended on 
their farms, might not be the cause of 
their rents being increased. 

Mr. R. POWER, while admitting 
that the debate had not been a very 
lively one, thought that, at all events, it 
had been instructive. It was impossible 
to exaggerate evils that would arise if a 
Resolution like that now before the 
House were to be rejected. The conten- 
tion that the farmers of Ireland should 
be placed upon the same footing as those 
of England was not sound, inasmuch as 
those laws which might be suitable to 
the constitution of an Englishman would 
not agree with the temperament of an 
Irishman. This question had been be- 
fore the public, it had been discussed in 
the newspapers, it had been debated in 
that House, and it had been made one 
of the principal subjects upon every 
electioneering platform. There were 
few Irish Members of that Assembly 
who had not given some pledge that 
they would seek for a reform in the land 
laws of Ireland. He did not intend to 
make an attack upon the landlords 
of Ireland. He thought they were as 
a rule good and generous men, but 


the bad and unjust acts of a few brought 


disgrace upon many, and caused much 
turbulence and bitter feeling in the dis- 
trict, and sowed suspicion in the heart of 
every neighbouring tenant. The land- 
lords in his own county were the best 
landlords and the worst politicians in 
Ireland, but who could tell what their 
successors might be—these men had 
been so good for so many generations 
that it was but natural to expect that 
some bad ones would shortly appear. 
What was the objection to this proposal, 
and to the Land Bills which had been 
brought forward in this House? The 
pill which the landlords refused to swal- 
low was fixity of tenure. He could 
assure them that their dislike to it was 
solely imaginative, and that however 
nauseous it might seem at the first taste 
it would, when it had time to operate, 
do them a world of good. He knew 
cases where families had lived on land 
for centuries without any disturbance or 
increase of rent. That had been fixity 
of tenure, as it affected the rights of the 
landlord, but not as it affected the im- 
provement of the land or the interests of 
the tenant, because the tenant was un- 
willing to invest his capital and labour 
in an uncertainty. It was said that un- 
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less there was personal valuation an 
injustice would be done to the landlord. 
If land was to be valued for what it was 
worth, the tenant’s improvements must 
be valued, and in order to accomplish 
that it was necessary to know the exact 
condition of the farm at the time the 
tenant took it. The Irish landlords 
were short-sighted individuals, and they 
ignored the advance of chemical and 
other sciences ; they appeared to imagine 
that their worn-out and perhaps rack- 
rented fields could compete with the 
boundless prairies of America and 
Mexico, or the well-kept fields of the 
sister country. But he did not under- 
stand in what the idea of the continued 
increase in the value of land was founded. 
But even if the tenant was benefited by 
the increase in the value of the land, the 
landlord would not the less be benefited. 
It would be recollected that good land- 
lords did not rely upon the power of 
resumption, or look to it as a source of 
profit. He quite admitted that the Land 
Act was well meant, but it could only 
work for the advantage of a tenant on 
condition that he was willing to engage 
in a lawsuit with a man much wealthier 
than himself. He was not, of course, 
willing to accept this condition, and the 
consequence was, that he did not invest 
in the land those savings which the ac- 
counts of money deposited in the banks 
or the family stocking showed that he 
possessed. Why? Because ths tenant 
teared that if he invested his money, it, 
together with his labour, would fall into 
the hands of his landlord at the expira- 
tion of a certain number of years. Their 
object ought to be to induce tenants to 
invest capital and labour, because thereby 
the food supply of the country would be 
largely increased. By this means the 
value of the landlord’s property was in- 
creased, and if it was said that he would 
thus be reduced to the condition of the 
owner of a mere rent-charge, it must 
not be forgotten that the power of re- 
sumption would still be left to him, and 
that his security for the punctual pay- 
ment of his rent would be increased by 
the improvement in the value of the 
land. They did not seek to diminish 
the value of the landlord’s property, but, 
on the contrary, to place it on a firmer 
basis by rendering it consistent with the 
welfare of the country. That the farmers 
of Ireland had capital was proved by 
bank returns. That the present system 
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did not offer sufficient inducement to 
them to invest their capital was proved 
by the fact that they did not do so. 
More than once in this debate the ques- 
tion had been asked—Why did not the 
Trish tenant as the English tenant im- 
prove? but he would ask, why did not 
the Irish landlord do as the English 
landlord? The Irish landlord never 
made improvements himself, nor would 
he allow his tenant, by giving him se- 
curity of tenure to do so. Security of 
tenure would tend to give a higher rent, 
because it would induce tenants to sink 
their capital in farms, and in consequence 
of the improvement of the farms there 
would be increased competition for 
them. He would allow the tenant to 
take his farm as he took his wife, ‘‘ for 
better or for worse.”’ Of course, there was 
some risk and some speculation in both 
cases, far less, he believed, in the case of 
the farm. However, he hoped the House 
would agree with him, that security of 
tenure was as desirable in the one case as 
in theother. Thatidea of security of te- 


nure was no new or Utopian scheme. In 
France, the half-starved labourers of the 
old regime had been replaced by petty 
proprietors who formed the richest and 


most Conservative peasantry in the world. 
They wanted to make a similar revolu- 
tion in Ireland, and if they could not 
all at once make the Irish peasantry 
proprietors as in France, they could at 
all events, by giving them security of 
tenure, make them part proprietors. 
They wished to close for ever that mise- 
rable war between landlord and tenant, 
which, so long as it existed, must 
be a stain upon the character of the 
country, and must tend to check her 
social and material prosperity. 

Tue O’CONOR DON could not allow 
the Motion to go to a division without 
explaining the course he intended to 
adopt. Because he had on a former oc- 
casion opposed a Bill founded on wrong 
and unjust principles, which he believed 
would be injurious to those whose inte- 
rests it was intended to promote, he 
should be very sorry if it were supposed 
that he was indisposed to give due con- 
sideration to any just claims made on 
behalf of the tenant-farmers of Ireland. 
Notwithstanding all the abuse which 
had been heaped on him in Ireland, and 
the representations which had been made, 
picturing him as the opponent of the 


tenant-farmer’s interest, and as the ad- 
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vocate of the most extreme landlord 
views, he ventured to assert that few 
hon. Members were more anxious than 
he was to support any just claim pos- 
sessed by the tenants, or to see them 
protected in the enjoyment of the fruits 
of their industry, and not deprived of 
those fruits, either by rack-renting, or by 
any other process. He had always held 
that no settlement of the land question 
in Ireland could be final or satisfactory 
until they had established in some way 
or other in that country a large class of 
men who united in their own persons the 
two positions both of occupiers and 
owners. He was far from concurring in 
many of the statements of the Mover of 
the Resolution. The hon. Member for 
Tralee (the O’Donoghue) had made 
grave charges against the landlord class 
asa whole. He would not himself then 
enter into the consideration of those 
charges; but he held that having been 
made, and gaining considerable belief 
in Ireland, it was important that they 
should be thoroughly investigated. He 
could not agree with the assertion made 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Bruen), that, in assent- 
ing to that investigation, they would 
thereby admit that the charges were 
made out. They knew that those charges 
were preferred, and also that the con- 
duct of a few unscrupulous persons had 
brought discredit on the class to which 
they belonged, and therefore he desired 
an investigation. He understood that 
the Question the Speaker would put to 
the House would be, that he do now 
leave the Chair—in other words, that the 
House should pass away from the consi- 
deration of the subject. Now, he did 
not think they should pass away in that 
manner from its consideration. The 
hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Herbert) 
who had given Notice of an Amendment 
to the Resolution under discussion had 
been called away, and could not move 
his Amendment; but if the House came 
to the conclusion that the Speaker should 
remain in the Chair, and the Resolution 
of the hon. Member for Tralee became a 
substantive Motion, it would then be in 
the power of any hon. Gentleman to 
move the hon. Member for Kerry’s 
Amendment. If no one else moved that 
Amendment he (the O’Conor Don) would 
do so himself. Therefore, he would in 
the first instance vote that the Speaker 
remain in the Chair. 
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Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING, though 
he did not agree with much that had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Tralee 
(the O’ Donoghue), yet thought that that 
hon. Member did not deserve the severe 
animadversions which had been made 
upon him by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Plunket). He re- 
gretted the very strong language which 
had been used by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who had no right to charac- 
terize the supporters of that Motion— 
who had as great a stake in the country 
as their opponents—as desperate and 
reckless in the course they were taking. 
He wished to invite the attention of the 
House to a few facts bearing on the 
Motion before them. They were not 
discussing a Bill. The real question that 
the House had to decide was not that 
the tenantry of Ireland should have 
fixity of tenure, but simply that there 
should be an inquiry, either by a Select 
Committee, or a Royal Commission, whe- 
ther, after six or seven years’ experience 
of the working of the Irish Land Act of 
1870, that Act had not failed to secure 
the object of its promoters, and whether 
it did not require to be amended to a 
very large extent. It was stated by the 


Devon Commission that, while in Eng- 
land everything was done by the landlord 
in the way of building, putting up gates, 
and so forth, to enable the tenant to cul- 
tivate his land, the very reverse was the 
ease in Ireland, where everything was 


done by the tenant. He need not read 
what was stated by the same Commission 
about the labouring classes in Ireland, 
for whom nothing had been done up to 
the present time. On the Motion for the 
second reading of the Bill of the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt), he alluded with pain and regret 
to a particular individual, but represent- 
ing the county which he did, he felt 
bound to refer to the circumstances con- 
nected with the Michelstown estate. If 
there were no other case which could be 
adduced, the circumstances connected 
with that case would justify him in ask- 
ing for, and the House in granting, a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
the facts. He would read a portion of 
the judgment delivered by three as able 
Judges, and men as pure and with as 
high a sense of justice as any that ever 
presided in a Court in Ireland, when ap- 
plication was made to them by Mr. 
Bridge for a criminal information against 
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a third party. Mr. Justice Barry, after 
reviewing the facts of the case, used 
words to the effect that a more unjusti- 
fiable course of proceeding during his 
experience at the Bar or on the Bench 
had never come before him. Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald, in a portion of a judgment 
also declared the proceedings to be 
‘‘high-handed and oppressive.” He 
must respectfully appeal to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (the At- 
torney General for Ireland) for his opi- 
nion on the subject, for if every landlord 
in Ireland had acted as Mr. Buckley 
had done, there would have been a re- 
bellion in the country. He was surprised 
that the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) was not one of the very first 
Members to rise to support, at all events, 
an inquiry into the action of landlords 
such as the one he described. He be- 
lieved that nearly every landlord would 
be glad of this inquiry, even though 
some of them had taken advantage of 
the law to exercise their powers unfairly. 
The tenant was often treated very ill; 
and, in the words of Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald—‘‘ What was he to do?” All 
he could do was to pay as much rent as 
possible, in order to keep a roof over the 
heads of his wife and children and save 
them from the roadside. He would like 
to know whether all landlords were to 
be allowed to raise rents in this manner? 
If so, there would be rebellion. One 
gentleman had showered notices to quit 
like flakes of snow upon his tenants. 
The rent, in one case, had been raised 
from £5 7s. 6d. to £17 10s. There were 
landlords who had never turned out a 
tenant; and they would be glad if this 
inquiry were granted. But there were 
others who were silently raising the 
rents. He had moved for a Return, 
which showed that the ejectments after 
the Land Act exceeded in number those 
before the Act by 50 per cent. Was not 
that a pregnant fact? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary was 
bound to make inquiry, and the Com- 
mission, he believed, would report that 
the statements of the raising of rents 
made in the House were actually under- 
stated. There was a great quantity of 
waste land, and if they had capital, 
double the population of Ireland might 
be employed on it. He was therefore 
compelled to differ from the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin on the sub- 
ject of waste lands, considering the 
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number of men at present supported by 
every square mile. In conclusion, he 
trusted the House would not be led 
away by hon. Members who were quite 
unacquainted with Ireland ; but that it 
would be guided by those who had lived 
among the people and had sympathized 
with their sorrows. The House was not 
called upon to decide whether the tenant 
should hold the land in perpetuity, but 
to inquire whether the Act of 1870 had 
not failed, and, if it had failed, to con- 
sider how it should be amended. 

Mr. KIRK said, he was of opinion 
that the Land Act carried by the late 
Premier, though honestly intended, had 
proved to be a signal failure in con- 
sequence chiefly of the Amendments in- 
troduced during its passage through that 
House. That measure was satisfactory 
only because it was an admission by the 
Representatives of the United Kingdom 
that the Irish tenant-farmers had an in- 
terest in the land they occupied that 
ought to be protected just the same as 
the interests of the landlords. Statistics 
showed that capricious evictions instead 
of ceasing had, in fact, imcreased in 
numbers since the passing of the Land 
Act. He was informed that the amount 
given for compensation in the South of 
Ireland, was comparatively valueless. to 
the tenants. In that part of the country 
the Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, who 
were generally landlords themselves, 
acted, as an almost settled rule, that if 
a tenant had been in possession for 10 
years before he was evicted they would 
not give him any compensation for per- 
manent improvements. He considered 
this was a great injustice. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, no one 
could affirm that the subject of Irish 
land had not been sufficiently before the 
House for the present Session. It was 
brought forward a few days ago by the 
Bill of the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt) in a form that 
could hardly be rivalled, and now, in a 
somewhat different form, it had occupied 
the attention of the House for seven 
hours. As some of the later speakers 
had diverged from the actual question, 
he would remind the House what it was, 
by reading the Resolution, that was 
proposed. He ventured to think that 
no Resolution ever introduced to the 
House was more misleading, or based 
upon more thoroughly groundless as- 
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sumptions than that which was under 
discussion. It coolly assumed that the 
rule at present prevailing among Irish 
landlords was the exaction of confiscat- 
ing rents, attended by merciless and 
heartless evictions, whereas the real 
state of things was wholly different, as 
every one who had the slightest acquaint- 
ance with Ireland, or who even studied 
the Irish correspondence in English 
newspapers, was well aware. In sup- 
port of so startling and extraordinary a 
Resolution the hon. Member for Tralee, 
as the result of months of research as 
the Apostle of this question in the South 
of Ireland, had only been able to pro- 
duce three cases, one of which was 
sufficiently typical to merit attention in 
passing. This was a case in Ulster, in 
which a tenant had been asked to pay a 
rent which was held to be unreasonable, 
and the Court made the landlord pay 
over £200 for improvements, and give a 
substantial sum for disturbance, at the 
same time allowing the tenant all his 
costs. Now, if the law was strong 
enough to punish a landlord so severely 
in a case like that, he was at a loss to 
see what necessity there was for making 
it more stringent. That was the only 
case mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Tralee which had come before the Courts, 
and with regard to the others, it would 
surely have been only reasonable to have, 
by proper notice, afforded the land- 
lords concerned an opportunity of 
having their side of the case presented 
to the House, so that hon. Members 
might be put in possession of the whole 
of the facts. Moreover, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tralee, although he stated that 
the cases were very hard, and mentioned 
the rents paid at a given time, gave no 
details as to the size of the farms, the 
conditions of the leases, or, indeed, a 
single circumstance which could enable 
the House to arrive at a fair and just 
conclusion. The hon. Member’s speech 
was remarkable in other respects. He 
was rather hard upon the Irish landlords 
who did not improve their land; but he 
was still harder upon those who did. 
The non-improving landlord, according 
to him, was bad, but the improving 
landlord was still worse. Nor did the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) give any satisfactory details, of 
either of the cases to which he referred, 
and as for the case of Mr. Buckley and 
Mr, Bridge, however much of a god- 
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send it might be to these debates, it was 
one of which the House was getting just 
a little tired. Then as to the case of 
hardship mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny county (Mr. P. Mar- 
tin), Mr. Battersby, for whose sake 
this great change in the law was to 
be made, so far from being a poor, 
ignorant tenant, was a man of means 
and position, and also, he believed, a 
magistrate of the county of Meath, 
who was perfectly able to hold his 
own in any matter of bargain and con- 
tract. In the case of Lord Gormans- 
town, the land had been let originally 
when rents were very low, they were 
raised very moderately, and out of 230 
tenants 221, before this great wave of 
agitation got at them, acquiesced. 
Almost every one in this age of legisla- 
tive quackery had a panacea for one 
thing or another, and the hon. Member 
for Reading had his little plan for redress- 
ing the wrongs of the Irish tenant. But 
how did the case stand? There was a 
provision in the Irish Land Act which 
enabled a tenant whose rent was under 
£15, if he were evicted even for non- 
payment of rent, to get damages for dis- 
turbance from the landlord on the ground 
that the rent was exorbitant. The hon. 
Memberon the front bench opposite would 
take away the £15 limit, and the conse- 
quence would be that a tenant, no 
matter what his social position and edu- 
cation might be, might, on the plea that 
his rent was excessive, obtain the benefit 
of a provision, which was intended only 
for the benefit of very poor men. With 
regard to tenure, it should be remem- 
bered that all Ireland was not under 
tenancies from year to year. There 
were tenures which were leases for life, 
with perpetual renewal; there were 99 
years’ leases; there were leases for 
three lives and 31 years, and leases for 
31 years, and other long terms, which 
were unknown in England and Scotland. 
These were important circumstances 
when one came to consider the occupa- 
tion of land in Ireland. With regard 
to tenants from year to year, it would 
be found that their position compared 
favourably with that of English and 
Scotch tenants, especially in the matter 
of compensation for improvements. If 
tenants were dispossessed in England or 
Scotland, they must go. In Ireland, if 
evicted, they must also go; but they 
could make their landlord pay to the 
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very last farthing for improvements as 
well as for disturbance. In Ireland, there- 
fore, where the landlord was often a 
poor man, he had to think long and 
anxiously before deciding on evicting a 
tenant. Then it should be also borne in 
mind that rents in Ireland were very 
much below what might be called com- 
petition rates, and were lower than those 
which prevailed in England, Scotland, 
or on the Continent; and this should 
not be lost sight of when charges of a 
wide character were made wholesale 
against Irish landlords. The Returns 
that had been asked for stopped short of 
asking how many evictions had occurred, 
and merely asked how many decrees for 
possession had been applied for. Many 
of these cases were, however, compro- 
mised, and the Returns showed a sub- 
stantial decrease in the number of abso- 
lute evictions. In 1876 the number of 
families evicted was 620, last year it was 
only 414, so that at the very time this 
Resolution was brought forward, the 
actual number of evictions was less than 
at any previous period. No doubt, the 
power to evict existed, but it had not 
been shown that it had been used widely 
or oppressively, and, therefore, hoe 
thought the principle of fixing and regu- 
lating rent by anybody except the 
tenant or the landlord was wholly inad- 
missible. In fact, this principle of a 
valued rent, to be valued by any one 
but the owner, would result in making 
him the owner not of a fixed, but of an 
unfixed rent charge. Why not sweep 
away all freedom of contract? The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
drew a line for those who were thought 
to require protection, leaving the tenants 
above them in the social scale to fight 
their own battles and make their own 
bargains. But where was this inter- 
ference with freedom of contract to stop ? 
Why should it not apply to the other 
transactions of life, and if a man lent 
another £1,000, why should not the 
borrower be allowed to fix the interest 
he was willing to pay? The hon. 
Member for Tralee did not mention 
the word “tenure,” and he would 
ask the House in voting for this 
Resolution to remember that it pre- 
supposed a system of fixity of tenure. 
The House should remember that this 
underlies it. The whole thing implied 
fixity of tenure, yet the hon. Member 
had not employed the phrase in his 
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Motion, though he could not deny the 
construction put upon it. This sugges: 
tion was a panacea which, of course, had 
to be considered, and the House had 
expressed its opinion upon it. It pro- 
posed really to read contracts upside 
down. It proposed that if a man held 
land for a few years he should hold it 
for ever. It was the old project for re- 
generating Ireland proposed by an emi- 
nent financier—namely, to turn all the 
IO U’sinto UOT’s. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the county of Cork (Mr. Down- 
ing) asked for a Commission, even as- 
suming that he had no case, because then, 
if the Cummission was granted it might 
be they would find a case. That was what 
lawyers would call a fishing case. But 
why should there be a Commission when 
no case was made out? Would it not 
excite false hopes and prolong the agi- 
tation; and would it not lead the 
tenants in Ireland to believe that some- 
thing would come of it? The alternatives 
should be fairly considered ; supposing 
that the Commission reported against 
change, who had power to undertake 
that these agitating associations would 
be dissolved? Did not every one know 
that the agitation would derive new 
force from the mere granting of the 
Commission, and that if it reported 
against change, it would be arraigned as 
unsatisfactory, and there would be a new 
outcry for a further Commission, dif- 
ferently composed, with wider powers, 
and which would only listen to the 
tenants, and never summon a landlord 
before them? It was kinder and wiser 
that this demand should be met by a de- 
cided ‘‘No;”’ and he did not believe 
that a case either was, or could be made 
out, and it was only in simple justice 
that he refused to set loose further topics 
of agitation. The Kerry Defence Asso- 
ciation had taken sweet counsel together 
and had got one piece of advice from a 
man entitled to be heard with respect by 
every tenant-farmer. The Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop of the diocese in which 
Kerry is, wrote, in reply to the Secre- 
tary of the Association— 

“It is a matter of serious consideration whe- 
ther your Association is calculated to further 
the just status of tenants, and whether the 
statements usually made at your meetings are 
founded on fact. I am convinced that you have 
done mischief to those whom you undertook to 
serve, and that the tenant-farmers could not 
trust their interests to you.” 

He thought it desirable most clearly to 
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negative the Motion. He was happy to 
say that emigration from Ireland was 
rapidly ceasing, and that that country 
was now in a state which required no 
exceptional or startling legislation. The 
prosperity and peace which Ireland now 
fortunately enjoyed would ultimately 
bring contentment and union among all 
classes, and it was most desirable in the 
interests of the whole nation to leave 
the people to work out their prosperity 
by their own intelligence, industry, and 
self-reliance. 

Mr. BUTT thought it was necessary 
for him to say a few words, as it was 
evident that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had just sat down had a little 
misunderstood that Resolution. It said 
nothing about fixed rents, nor about 
valued rents ; it simply affirmed that for 
the protection of the property already 
given by the Irish Land Act to the 
tenant more legislation was necessary. 
For a long time all the improvements 
made on the soil of Ireland were made 
by the tenant, and not by the landlord. 
Of late years there had been some ex- 
ceptions to that rule; but, in the main, 
all existing improvements had been 
effected by the tenant. Under that 
system instances which Lord Clarendon 
had not hesitated to call robbery had 
been common. A Conservative Govern- 
ment had brought in a measure to pro- 
tect tenants’ improvements; but unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Napier’s Bill was not 
passed, and evictions went on, by which 
unscrupulous landlords put into their 
own pockets the value of immense im- 
provements made on the land by the 
labour and capital of their tenants. To 
correct that injustice, the Land Act of 
1870 was passed, and by that Act the 
Legislature had solemnly recognized the 
property of the tenant in his improve- 
ments, and declared that he should have 
compensation for them if he were in his 
holding. The tenant’s property was 
just as sacred as that of any landlord in 
the country, and it rested quite as much 
on law, morality, and justice. The 
Resolution now before the House 
affirmed that it was necessary to give 
further protection to that property. A 
landlord went to his tenants and told 
them—‘ I will evict you, if you do not 
assent to what may, perhaps, be a small 
increase of rent.’”’ That had been done, 
in many instances where the increase of 
rent was entirely taken out of the 
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tenant’s improvements, which the Land 
Act declared to belong to the tenant. 
If that could be established, was it not 
a case which called for a remedy? He 
would give the testimony of a man of 
large estate, who was universally res- 
pected, and who was allied with many 
of the first families in Ireland. Mr. 
Edward O’Brien, in a public letter to 
him (Mr. Butt), said that the Land Act 
as a security for the tenant’s improve- 
ments totally broke down; that it pro- 
vided no guarantees, direct or indirect, 
that rents should not be screwed up 
until the tenant was brought wholly to 
ruin, and the value of his improvements 
was taken from him by the landlord. 
It was not worth while for a tenant to 
enter into litigation with his landlord 
with reference to increased rent. Evic- 
tion was a weapon in the hands of a 
landlord which, if he chose, he could 
use unscrupulously, and Lord Carling- 
ford, one of the framers of the Land 
Act, had said that this power of raising 
the rent to an unlimited extent was 
its weak point, though the instances of 
raising the rent might not be so frequent 
as Mr. O’Brien had stated. No amount 
of compensation that they could put into 
an Act of Parliament would protect a 
tenant against the terror of that weapon. 
The money given for compensation to a 
man driven from home and cast out 
upon the world was soon expended in 
the support of hisfamily. Of this threat 
of eviction Mr. O’Brien told us the 
instances were not uncommon, and every 
man who knew Ireland told us the same. 
They could not pass lightly over the 
case of Mr. Buckley. His estate, when 
it was held by Lord Kingston, was a 
barren mountain. Under the Encum- 
bered Estates Act it was bought for eight 
years’ purchase. It came into the hands 
of an English company, who valued the 
rents and raised them. It was pur- 
chased from the company by a gentle- 
man, of whom he did not wish to say a 
word of disrespect; but immediately 
after the purchase by him, the rents, 
which in the hands of the company, who 
were bound to make the most of the 
estate, were £4,000, were raised to nearly 
double that amount. In some cases the 
rents were raised from 100 to 150 per 
cent. He held in his hand the printed 
affidavits of the tenants, which had been 
proved in a court of justice. He could 
give numerous instances of a similar 
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description. Some of the tenants who 
were settled were settled because they 
could not bear to leave the house where 
their fathers lived, nor could they bear 
to see their wives and families enter the 
poor-house. This Resolution raised the 
question whether they would allow the 
tenants who had reclaimed land on 
mountain sides to be robbed of their 
rights. In eight months no less than 
between 4,000 and 5,000 notices to quit 
had been served in Ireland; but they 
had not all been obeyed, because very 
many of the tenants had yielded to the 
demand for increased rent. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen talked of tenants feeling con- 
fidence, but when such a thing as was 
done by Mr. Buckley was heard of, the 
confidence of the whole country was 
shaken. He could bring forward a 
number of cases in which circulars had 
been issued to the tenants, calling on 
them, exactly the same as in the instance 
he had cited to submit to an increased 
rent, but he did not think he would 
detain the House by going through 
them. In former years—from 1847 to 
1860—any one who could not find a 
tale of desolation as ruthless as ever 
swept over a land in 20 years of war, 
must have wilfully shut his eyes to what 
was passing. With regard to the 
Motion, he was authorized by the hon. 
Member for Tralee (the O’ Donoghue) 
to say that he wished to withdraw his 
Motion in favour of the hon. Member 
for Kerry, so that the division would be 
whether there should be a Royal Com- 
mission or not. He knew something 
of the relations between landlord and 
tenant, and with all the responsibility of 
his position he could vouch for the neces- 
sity of an inquiry. Not an Irish news- 
paper but continually gave instances, 
and in a Court of Justice they were 
shown the miserable result. The oppres- 
sion produced crime, crime its punish- 
ment, and again retaliation, and the 
miserable circle of oppression would 
never cease. He hoped there was no 
fear of agrarian crime in Ireland ; but 
the fact of there being such an inquiry 
would give strength to the man who 
resisted temptation to join secret socie- 
ties. It would strike down the arm of 
the would-be assassin, and save from 
crime. Oh, but he knew to what lengths 
some men, driven under the feeling of 
injury and hopelessness of redress, would 
go! So also the knowledge that their 
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conduct would be brought into the full 
blaze of a House of Commons inquiry 
would deter many an unscrupulous, 
griping landlord. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that whatever opinion might be 
entertained as to the propriety of the 
proposed inquiry, he could not give a 
vote which would have the effect of sub- 
mitting the proposition of the Member 
for Tralee (the O’Donoghue) as a sub- 
stantive Motion to the consideration of 
the House. That Motion meant, in his 
opinion, valued rents, or it meant nothing 
at all; and a principle which involved 
valued rents, appeared to him to conflict 
altogether with the freedom of contract. 
He knew that it might be said that the 
Act itself conflicted—and no doubt it 
did, in certain particulars—with free- 
dom of contract; but it only did so in 
the way of imposing certain restric- 
tions upon that freedom in order to 
meet evils which had grown up out 
of an exceptional state of things. The 
Land Act was not intended to upset the 
ordinary relations between landlord and 
tenant; but no doubt hard cases occa- 
sionally arose in connection with its 
operation. He was not convinced, how- 
ever, by anything he had heard that 
evening that the prosperity of Ireland 
would be advanced or improved by the 
adoption of an altogether new and un- 
tried system, instead of that which had 
been found to work, on the whole, in a 
satisfactory way. The proposal of an in- 
quiry, however, contained in the Amend- 
ment of which Notice had been given 
by the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. 
Herbert), appeared to find a consider- 
able amount of favour among the Re- 
pomeerres of the landlord class. He, 

owever, could be no party to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee or Commission 
which would be of a ‘‘ fishing ”’ charac- 
ter, and which would go over Ireland to 
seek for charges against landlords which 
could not otherwise be found. Neither 
did he think it would be a sufficient 
ground for the appointment of a Com- 
mission, that certain landlords felt them- 
selves aggrieved by allegations which 
had been made against them, and which 
they might feel to be without founda- 
tion. But, on the other hand, it might 
be remembered that the Act which was 
passed in 1870 was to a certain extent a 
new settlement of the land question in 
Ireland. It was founded in some mea- 
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sure upon experience; but it was also 
founded a good deal upon theory, and a 
good deal upon principles which had 
never before been tried. It would not 
be reasonable to suppose that such an 
Act would immediately work in a man- 
ner which would be perfectly smooth, 
and the time might shortly come—if it 
had not already come—when an inquiry 
into the operation of the Act might pos- 
sibly be attended with advantage. He 
should be averse to an inquiry, if it were 
supposed by the people of Ireland that 
it was intended to be a prelude to legis- 
lation on new principles, for the purpose 
of establishing fixity of tenure and the 
valuation of rents; but an inquiry into 
the operation of the Act with a view of 
seeing how far its objects had been ob- 
tained, and whether in its details it was 
not capable of amendment, might be 
desirable. Without pledging himself to 
say that the present was the proper time 
for such an inquiry, he should be sorry 
to see the wishes of landlords and others 
who desired inquiry altogether neglected. 
As the two proposals came as an Amend- 
ment to the Motion that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair, and as it would be 
impossible to say who among those who 
voted against that Motion voted for the 
one or the other of the Amendments, it 
would be necessary for him to vote for 
the Motion that the Speaker do leave 
the Chair. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH re- 
minded the House that the question 
before it was the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Tralee. He was surprised 
at the observations of the noble Lord 
opposite with respect to the general 
working of the Land Act. He had always 
supposed that the Land Act was one of 
the great efforts in legislation of the late 
Government, that it was considered by 
them with the utmost possible care, and 
carried through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment as a settlement of that great ques- 
tion. If that were the case, it was 
certainly somewhat strange to hear the 
noble Lord, six years after the passing 
of that Act, state that in his opinion the 
time, perhaps, had already arrived when 
a fresh inquiry into the whole subject 
might be necessary; and, in fact, that 
this great Land Act was no settlement 
at all. The hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Butt) had rested 
his argument in support of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Tralee 
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almost wholly on the case of Mr. Buck- 
ley; but he (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
deprecated the introduction into the 
debate of such cases, unless the cir- 
cumstances could be fully discussed upon 
both sides. He desired to point out to 
the House that Mr. Buckley’s case was 
still sub judice. A series of statements 
appeared in the public Press in Ireland, 
written by Mr. Casey, which imputed to 
Mr. Bridge very much what had been im- 
puted in the House that night. A 
criminal information was obtained, it 
was argued, and it now stood for trial 
before the Courts. No one knew better 
the circumstances of the case than did 
the hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick, who was professionally engaged in 
it, and he (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
did not think it was right to bring a 
matter of this kind before the House in 
a one-sided way, without giving Notice 
of an intention to do so. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING gave 
Notice of his intention to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the question alluded 
to by the right hon. Baronet the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and said he was 
perfectly prepared to substantiate what 
he had stated. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, he had addressed 
public meetings on this subject, and 
stated openly that he was prepared to 
prove that the greatest tyranny had 
existed. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 189; Noes 
65: Majority 124.—(Div. List, No. 96.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Two 
o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 30th April, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusuic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Judicial Proceedings (Rating) * (37); Ele- 
mentary Education Provisional Order Con- 
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firmation (London) * [48]; Elementary Edu- 
cation Provisional Orders Confirmation (Car- 
8} &c.)* (50); Metropolis Toll Bridges * 
(45). 


BURIAL ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 
NOTICE OF AMENDMENT. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
beg to give Notice that in Committee on 
the Burials Bill I will move an Amend- 
ment on the 74th clause, and also move 
to add two clauses embodying the Reso- 
lution which was matter of discussion on 
the second reading. The words of my 
Amendment to the 74th clause and of 
the two clauses I will lay before your 
Lordships on another evening. I may 
observe that the Committee is put down 
for Ascension Day, and as that is a day 
on which your Lordships do not sit, I 
do not know whether there is any signi- 
ficance in the circumstance. 

THe Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that the putting down of the Committee 
for Ascension Day must have been an 
oversight. He would bring it under the 
notice of his noble Friend the Lord 
President, who had charge of the Bill, 
but was not then in his place. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY — THE WAR— 
PROCLAMATION OF NEUTRALITY. 
QUESTION. 


Fart GRANVILLE: I gave my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) pri- 
vate Notice of a Question which I should 
not put in his absence, only I have no 
doubt the noble Earl the Secretary for 
the Colonies will be able to answer it. 
The Question is, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will issue a Proclamation 
of Neutrality now that hostilities have 
broken out between Russia and Turkey? 

Tue Eart or CARNARNON: Inthe 
absence of my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, who is at 
Windsor, I have to inform your Lord- 
ships that the Government will issue a 
Proclamation of Neutrality, and that 
probably it will be issued within the 
next few hours. 


House pourned at half past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 30th April, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Serecr Commirrez — Thames 
Floods Prevention, nominated. 

Pustic Brus — Ordered — First Reading — 
New Forest * [150]. 

First Reading—Exoneration of Charges * [151]; 


Contingent Remainders * pt. F 

Second Reading—Summary Jurisdiction Amend- 
ment * [137]. 

Committee—Universities of Oxford and Cam- 


bridge (re-comm.) [113]—Rr.P. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o om — 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it may be 
for the convenience of the House that I 
should read aloud the Resolutions I 
intend to propose on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply on Friday next. There 
are five of them in all, and I proceed by 
way of Resolution in order to give Her 
Majesty’s Government and private Mem- 
bers the greatest opportunity and facili- 
ties for dealing with the various points 
of the case, either separately or con- 
jointly, as they may please. The Reso- 
lutions are as follow :— 


“1. That this House finds just cause of dis- 
satisfaction and complaint in the conduct of the 
Ottoman Porte with regard to the Despatch 
written by the Earl of Derby on the 21st day 
of September, 1876, and relating to the mas- 
sacres in Bulgaria. 

“2. That, until such conduct shall have been 
essentially changed, and guarantees on behalf of 
the subject populations other than the promises 
or ostensible measures of the Porte shall have 
been provided, that Government will be deemed 
by this House to have lost all claim to receive 
either the material or the moral support of the 
British Crown.” 

“3. That, in the midst of the complications 
which exist and the war which has actually 
begun, this House earnestly desires the influence 
of the British Crown in the Counsels of Europe 
to be employed with a view to the early and 
effectual development of local liberty and prac- 
tical self-government in the disturbed Provinces 
of Turkey, by putting an end to the oppression 
which they now suffer, without the imposition 
upon them of any other Foreign Dominion. 

“4, That, bearing in mind the wise and 
honourable policy of this Country in the Protocol 
of April 1826, and the Treaty of July 1827. with 
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respect to Greece, this House furthermore earn- 
estly desires that the influence of the British 
Crown may be addressed to promoting the con- 
cert of the European Powers in exacting from 
the Ottoman Porte, by their united authority, 
such changes in the Government of Turkey as 
they may deem to be necessary for the purposes 
of humanity and justice, for effectual defence 
against intrigue, and for the peace of the 
world.” 

The fifth Resolution simply combines 
the others in the form of an Andress, 
and is as follows :— 

‘5. That an humble Address, setting forth 
the prayer of this House according to the tenour 
of the foregoing Resolutions, be prepared and 
presented to Her Majesty.” 


I may, perhaps, be permitted by the 
indulgence of the House to say one 
word in regard to the time and manner 
of bringing forward the Motion, as it 
may conduce fo greater convenience. As 
I make this Motion on my own respon- 
sibility, and not as the organ of any 
Party or section of a Party in this 
House, I have adopted the means open 
to me, which reduce themselves, in fact, 
to placing the Notice on the Paper as 
an Amendment on going into Committee 
of Supply. At the same time, if I may 
presume to say so, I feel that it is de- 
sirable that every possible facility should 
be afforded for discussion and for the 
proposal of Amendments on a Motion of 
this character ; and if through the kind- 
ness of hon. Members or of this House 
or of Her Majesty’s Government I am 
able to propose it on Friday as a sub- 
stantive Resolution, and not as an 
Amendment on going into Committee 
of Supply, or on some later day than 
Friday—although I hope an early day— 
I shall gladly and thankfully accept such 
an arrangement. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Perhaps, Sir, I may be allowed 
to say, with reference to the concluding 
observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that Her Majesty’s Government 
will be perfectly prepared to place Mon- 
day at his disposal. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It would be 
with an ill grace if I hesitated for a 
moment to accept that arrangement, and 
I accept it, as I said before, with thank- 
fulness. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK: I beg to 
give Notice that I shall move the Pre- 
vious Question when the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Resolutions are put from 
the Chair. 
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LONDONDERRY LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RICHARD SMYTH asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether, 
in consequence of the action recently 
taken by the Board of Governors of the 
District Lunatic Asylum of Londonderry 
and by the Board of Guardians of that 
Union, the Lord Lieutenant will with- 
hold his sanction for the erection of a 
new asylum for the city and county of 
Londonderry ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
The Board of Governors of the District 
Lunatic Asylum of Londonderry proposed 
some little time ago to erect a new 
asylum, their existing asylum being very 
much overcrowded. They have, how- 
ever, lately rescinded that decision, and 
the Lord Lieutenant does not at present 
propose to recommend to the Privy 
Council to sanction the erection of a new 
asylum for Derry, but to inquire whether 
the present asylum might not be en- 
larged. 


ARMY—MILITIA ADJUTANTS. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount EMLYN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the 
adjutants of five Militia regiments have 
been refused the increase of pay granted 
to all other adjutants of Militia under 
the Royal Warrant of the 20th day of 
November 1875, upon the ground that 
they are in receipt of half pay from the 
Marine Artillery; and, whether such 
half pay is not retired pay, and practi- 
cally pension for past services; and if 
under the circumstances, he will take 
steps to place these officers in the same 
position as other adjutants of Militia, or 
allow them to retire upon similar terms 
to those offered under Royal Warrant of 
the 25th day of March 1875? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, it was not his intention to make 
any change in regard to the increase of 
pay to Adjutants of Militia. 


NAVY—CASE OF MR. JOHN CLARE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
has any objection to lay upon the Table 
of the House the Petition of Mr. John 
Clare, the inventor, patentee, designer, 
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promoter, and upholder of the metal 
shipbuilding of the State Navy (vide 
records of the Admiralty since 1853), 
and the plaintiff in Clare v. The Queen, 
forwarded by him 17th June 1868, ad- 
dressed to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, with the affidavits of John 
Morrison, iron shipbuilder, and John 
Clare; also the letter 

“requesting the Home Department to advise 
what Department of the State would initiate 
criminal proceedings against the Admiralty wit- 
nesses for perjury in Clare v. The Queen ;”’ 
and the opinion given by the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, the Petition alluded to 
was sent in 1861, and the case tried in 
1863, before Chief Justice Cockburn, 
in the Queen’s Bench. In that yeara 
motion was made for a new trial, and 
refused. In April, 1864, an appeal fol- 
lowed, when the judgment of the Court 
below was confirmed. It was not the 
custom to produce the opinions of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, and he must, 
therefore, decline to do so. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
EGYPT.—QUESTIONS. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can give the House any 
information as to the course which Egypt 
is following or is likely to follow in the 
present war, and as to the position in 
which that country will be placed if she 
engages in active hostilities with a great 
European Power ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, with every dis- 
position to answer the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy as fully and as accurately as 
possible, I am afraid I am unable to 
give a decided and accurate Answer at 
once to some of the Questions he has 
put on the Paper. The first Question is 
‘whether I can give the House any in- 
formation as to the course which Egypt 
is following or is likely to follow in the 
present war ?” I am afraid I can hardly 
give an Answer to that Question. With 
regard, to the second Question, ‘‘as to 
the position in which that country will 
be placed if she engages in active hos- 
tilities with a great European Power,” I 
am afraid I cannot answer that Question 
either. The hon. Gentleman does not 
say to what Power he alludes, and, if 
he did, it would not be safe to say what 
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might be the prospective circumstances 
and consequences of going into war. At 
the same time, I am quite aware that, as 
he says, a great deal of interest is felt in 
this question out-of-doors, and I shall be 
happy to tell the House what we know. 
We have heard that the Khedive has 
been asked by the Porte to send further 
assistance, and he has promised to send 
such assistance as he properly can. He 
has also, I believe, appointed his son, 
Prince Hassan, to command the con- 
tingent which may be despatched from 
Egypt. At the same time, the Khedive 
has promised that none of the revenues 
pledged to Egyptian creditors shall be 
touched, and that he has the means of 
fulfilling all his engagements in regard 
to those creditors. Therefore, the assist- 
ance which the Khedive may send to the 
Porte will depend upon the amount of 
voluntary contributions which he can 
obtain from his subjects. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Growing out of 
that interesting Answer, may I put a 
Question to the hon. Gentleman? He 
spoke simply of the monies due to 
Egyptian creditors. There is a very 
interesting question relating to the 
Turkish Loan of 1854, the payment of 
which is dependent upon remittances 
from Egypt. Is the hon. Gentleman in 
a position to tell me whether the inten- 
tion of the Khedive to continue to make 
these remittances is included in what he 
said with reference to the fulfilment of 
his money engagements ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I hope the House 
will excuse me if I am a little cautious 
in answering Questions of this kind 
which are put without Notice. I can 
only say that we have received a general 
statement on the part of the Khedive 
which I have given to the House, and I 
have no reason for a moment to believe 
that there is any alteration in the inten- 
tion of the Khedive on the subject to 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
referred. 


TRELAND—POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT)—TELEGRAPH OFFICE 
IN BRUREE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Post- 
master General, If it is true that tele- 
aph wires pass through the town of 
ruree, in the county Limerick; and, 
if so, why it is that a telegraphic station 
has not yet been opened there, notwith- 
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standing that it contains a money order 
office and is a petty sessions district, 
containing a population of over four 
thousand four hundred ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: It is true, 
Sir, that a telegraph wire passes through 
the town of Bruree; but no telegraph 
office had been opened there, as the 
amount of business likely to accrue would 
not warrant the expense. 


THE POLICE AND THE TRANSFER OF 
LICENCES.—QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If it is 
true, as reported at the last Quarter 
Sessions for the county of Middlesex on 
the 26th instant, that the Commissioners 
of the Metropolitan Police have issued 
instructions forbidding the police to give 
to the justices at Petty Sessions any 
information as to the character of per- 
sons applying for transfers of licences, 
and the conduct of the houses for which 
such application is made? 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, that to avoid information 
being given by the police on their own 
authority, without being sufficiently au- 
thenticated, instructions had been issued 
by the Commissioners of Police directing 
that in all cases of the transfer of licences 
the police should give to the Justices at 
Petty Sessions any information in their 
power as to the character and past his- 
tory of persons applying for transfers, 
and the conduct of the houses for which 
such application was made, and that that 
information should be ready and avail- 
able for the magistrates’ use on the day 
when the cases come on, the policeman 
being present to verify the statement, 
and therefore to make it evidence on 
oath, instead of, as at present, evidence 
not properly authenticated. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR-—- 
PROCLAMATION OF NEUTRALITY. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
With the permission of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, I have slightly altered the form of 
my Question in order more strictly to 
explain my object in putting it. The 
Question I have to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman is, Whether, in view of the 
hostilities between Russia and Turkey, 
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and the effect which a war between those 
Powers must exercise upon the maritime 
and commercial interests of England, it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to issue the accustomed proclama- 
tion of neutrality warning the subjects 
of the Queen of the penalties they will 
incur under the statute for the preserva- 
tion of neutrality by any participation 
in such hostilities, and of their liability 
under the law of nations towards the 
belligerent Powers? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir, it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to issue a 
Proclamation of the accustomed cha- 
racter. Indeed, I may say, that such a 
Proclamation was settled last week—the 
draft of it; and it has been submitted to 
Her Majesty in Council at Windsor to- 
day, and, if received from Windsor in 
time, it will probably be published in an 
extraordinary Gazette this evening. 


NAVY—ADMIRAL HOBART PASHA. 
QUESTION. 


Carrain PIM asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether, as Hobart 
Pasha is a retired officer of the Navy, 
and cannot again be employed, and as 
retired pay has been earned for past ser- 
vices in the Navy, and cannot be legally 
withheld from any naval or marine officer 
when once placed on the retired list, even 
if in the service of a foreign government, 
as laid down by the law officers of the 
late Government, Sir John Coleridge 
and Sir George Jessell, he will be good 
enough to inform the House by what 
right or power Hobart Pasha, or any 
other officer, being no longer subject to 
the Naval Discipline Act, can be inter- 
fered with by the Admiralty; and, whe- 
ther he has any objection to lay on the 
Table of the House the copy of such 
opinion, as well as the letter sent by the 
Admiralty to the Accountant General of 
the Navy, dated 13th of February, 1873, 
in continuation of the Parliamentary 
Paper of the 17th of March, 1876— 
“Navy officers holding civil appoint- 
ments?” 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: In the un- 
avoidable absence of my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
perhaps the hon. Member will allow me 
to answer this Question. I have first to 
say that, in my opinion, the Question is 
somewhat irregular, being of an argu- 
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mentative nature; but without entering 
into any argument upon it, it is sufficient 
to state that the Admiralty can recall 
into active service in case of war or 
emergency any officer on the retired or 
half-pay list, and has also power to 
remove from the list of the Royal Navy 
any officer whatever, whether on full, 
half-pay, or the retired list, and this 
without reason assigned. The opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown to 
which the hon. Member refers is imma- 
terial to the question, and it could not, 
without breaking an invariable Rule, be 
laid on the Table of the House. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
NEUTRAL INTERESTS.—QUESTIONS. 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 


‘the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs a Question of which he had given 
him private Notice, Whether he has any 
information with reference to the regu- 
lations issued by the belligerent Powers 
which may affect the interests and the 
maritime commerce of England; and, 
if so, if he can lay it on the Table of the 
House? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, on hearing that 
the Russian military authorities intended 
to stop the navigation of the Danube, 
Her Majesty’s Government directed Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Galatz to telegraph 
any regulations that might be issued. 
He has replied that no regulations have 
been issued, but that all ships were to 
leave on the 28th, and that Galatz is 
clear. The British Vice Consul at Sulina 
telegraphed yesterday that the Russians 
were at Isotatika and had stopped all 
navigation upwards without giving 
notice, and had begun laying torpedoes 
in the river. No blockade of the Black 
Sea has yet been proclaimed; but the 
Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
has informed Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
that a declaration with reference to the 
blockade of the Black Sea and the rights 
of neutrals will be immediately pub- 
lished. He has advised also that vessels 
should not attempt to proceed to Galatz, 
which is now the seat of war, or to 
Nicolaieff, or other Russian ports. As 
to the Bosphorus, Mr. Layard has re- 
ceived notice from the Porte—first, that 
the Dardanelles and Bosphorus are 
closed, both for entrance and exit, to all 
steam and sailing vessels from sunset to 
sunrise; secondly, the: lighthouses in 
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these straits, with the exception of the two 
great lighthouses at the entrance to the 
‘Bosphorus in the Black Sea and the two 
lighthouses of Sedal Bahr and Kolm 
Kaleh at the Dardanelles, will be ex- 
tinguished. These may be extinguished 
by the military authorities. Thirdly, 
firing of guns and cannons in foggy 
weather, or an alarm signal is abso- 
lutely forbidden. That is all the infor- 
mation we have upon the subject, either 
with regard to the Danube, the Bos- 
— the Dardanelles, or the Black 
ea. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I wish 
to ask the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is not the fact that 
there are a large number of Egyptian 
troops already on the Danube ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I believe that is the 
case. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS 
ACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he can now state when he proposes 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Ecclesias- 
tical Dilapidations Act ? 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, he was not able to state 
when the Bill would be brought in. 
It was under the consideration of the 
Government, and would be laid upon 
the Table as soon as the state of Public 
Business would allow. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether, 
considering the great dread with which 
the agricultural interest regard the pre- 
sent outbreak of cattle plague in this 
Country, the Government will be pre- 
pared to give an early day for the dis- 
cussion of that subject ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that, as the Ques- 
tion related to the general Business of 
the House, he might be permitted to say 
he regretted that in the present aspect 
of the Business of the House he could 
not manage to find a day for the discus- 
sion of the subject referred to, of which 
they admitted the importance, and which 
they were desirous of dealing with as 
quickly as possible by the appointment 
of a Select Committee. Some difficulties 
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had been raised by hon. Members in 
different parts of the House with respect 
to the composition of the Committee, 
which had delayed its appointment, but 
he earnestly hoped that the Committee 
might be nominated as soon as possible, 
but he was not able to name any early 
day for a discussion of the subject. 


COAL MINES—TYLDESLEY COLLIERY. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp LINDSAY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to a report in the newspapers. that, 
owing to an explosion of gas in a col- 
liery near Tyldesley belonging to Mr. 
Fletcher, a man has lost his life; and, 
as it was but a short time since an ex- 
plosion occurred in the same pit, if he 
will cause a searching inquiry to be in- 
stituted in order that the real cause may 
be ascertained ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
(for the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department) said, that the at- 
tention of his right hon. Friend had 
been called to the sad occurrence in 
question, and that a searching inquiry 
had been ordered into the whole facts 
of the case, and the Home Secretary had 
directed a legal gentleman to attend the 
inquest to ascertain the facts. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Kay-SuurriewortH, 


Mr. A. MILLS said, that since he had 
placed his Notice on the Paper the hon. 
Member for Maidstone had placed a No- 
tice on going into Supply on the Educa- 
tion Estimates, raising the same issue 
he did not think it desirable to trouble 
the House with two discussions uponit, 
and, therefore, should not proceed with 
his Motion to-morrow. 


PARLIAMENT — THE SALFORD ELEC- 
TION.—EXPLANATION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish, with the 
indulgence of the House, to give an ex- 
planation in prosecution of the matter 
which was opened by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
the other day. It does not involve any 
charge on any one, but merely exculpates 
some persons outside the House. The 
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right hon. Gentleman was under the im- 
pression, which was not unnatural, that 
a fraudulent use had been made of a 
letter of mine. I am, however, assured 
from Salford that no such fraudulent use 
was made of the letter. The letter was 
written on the 30th of March, and the 
death of the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Cawley) which brought about the 
election occurred on the 2nd of April. 
The letter, unfortunately, was delivered 
at a place from which the club or society 
to which it was addressed had been re- 
moved, and was never discovered until 
the 17th of April, when they were in 
the thick of the election. At a meeting 
on the 17th a large extract was quoted 
from it, and on the 18th the letter was 
published in a Manchester paper, I 
think The Manchester Examiner—together 
with the date—in extenso, so that there 
could be no misunderstanding about the 
date at which it was written; and how it 
came into the London newspapers with- 
out the date I have no means of know- 
ing. The right hon. Gentleman, there- 
fore, will see that there was no fraudu- 
lent use made of the letter whatever, and 
no ground for a charge against any per- 
sons in the place. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—<0a>— 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE BILL—[Bi11z 113.] 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Assheton Cross, 
Mr. Walpole.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 26th April. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 6 (Vacancies among Commis- 
sioners). 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
moved, in page 3, after line 23, insert— 


‘‘ Provided, That the name of every person 
so appointed shall be laid before the Houses of 
Parliament within ten days after the appoint- 
ment, if Parliament is then sitting, or, if not, 
then ten days after the next meeting of Parlia- 
ment, and if within forty days after any such 
name has been laid before them either House by 
Resolution disallows the appointment, it shall 
be of no effect, but without prejudice to the 
validity of anything done thereunder.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY could not 
accept the Amendment, because the ap- 


pointment would be an executive act of 
the Crown, and the proper mode was to 
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move an Address to the Crown. He 
could not consent to establish a prece- 
dent to appeal to the House of Commons 
against an executive act of the Crown. 

Mr. GOSCHEN pointed out that if a 
Commissioner should die or resign, the 
balance of the Commission might be 
disturbed by the fresh appointment, and 
Parliament would lose the small amount 
of control they had got at the present 
moment. He would recommend that no 
new appointments should be made until 
the number of Commissioners was re- 
duced to six or five. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had no objection to lay the names of the 
Commissioners before Parliament when- 
ever new appointments were made. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT sug- 
gested that the object of the noble Lord 
would be met if he omitted the latter 
part of his Amendment. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
would accept that modification. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


and Cambridge Biil. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Duration of Commission) 
agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Chairman and meetings of 
Commissioners). 

Mr. HAYTER moved, in page 3, line 
32, to leave out from beginning of clause 
to ‘‘ meeting,” in line 36, with. the ob- 
ject of giving the Commissicners the 
power of electing their own Chairman. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
could not accept the Amendment. He 
preferred that there should be a perma- 
nent Chairman, otherwise there would 
be a fresh election to the office every 
week. It was desirable that there should 
be one Chairman as head of the Com- 
missioners with whom communication 
could be held; but, of course, at any 
meeting when the Chairman was absent 
the Commissioners would elect the Chair- 
man for the day. 

Mr. MONK suggested that the Com- 
missioners should have the power to 
elect at their first meeting a Chairman 
who should preside at all subsequent 
meetings. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 9 and 10 agreed to. 
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Clause 11 (Powers of University and 
Colleges to make statutes). 


Mr. GOSCHEN moved, in page 4, 
after line 20, to add the following pro- 
viso :— 

‘That the Commissioners shall not approve 
the statute so made by a College until they have 
published, in such form as to them may seem 
fit, a statement with respect to the main pur- 
poses relative to the University for which, in 
their opinion, provision should be made under 
this Act, the sources from which funds for those 
purposes should be obtained, and the principles 
on which contributions from the Colleges for 
those purposes should be assessed.” 


Under the clause it was reserved to every 
College to send in a scheme of reform, 
and the University itself was also to be 
allowed to send in a scheme of reform 
to the Commissioners. One of the main 
objects of the Bill was that the Colleges 
should contribute from their surplus 
revenues to the requirements of the Uni- 
versity. What appeared to him the 
first step which the Commissioners, act- 
ing on behalf of the University, would 
have to take would be to arrive at some 
kind of plan as to what the total require- 
ments of the University would be, and 
then, when they had arrived at such 
plan, to assess the Colleges in proportion 
to their revenues. The clause, as it 
stood, was almost nugatory, as practi- 
cally the Commission would not be able 
to give its assent until it had the 
claims of all the Colleges before it, 
and it was merely in appearance that 
this invitation was issued to the Col- 
leges. The Universities ought to know 
the total requirements for which pro- 
vision would have to be made, and 
then the College revenues ought to be 
examined to ascertain the contribution 
required from each. There ought to be 
a financial scheme in the first instance. 
He wished that the principles of the 
reform should be stated. He struck 
at no principle of the Bill; it was a 
mere matter of convenience. There 
ought to be some uniformity in dealing 
with the Colleges. 

Mr. BALFOUR said, that the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice was 
in the form of an additional clause; the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite should have enabled the 
Commissioners to have settled some form 
of action at the commencement of their 
labours. One thing was in his (Mr. 
Balfour’s) Amendment, but not in that 
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of the right hon. Gentleman. If the 
clause that he had proposed was carried 
the Commissioners of each University 
would have to consult those of the other ; 
if not, there might arise a general dif- 
ference in the result of their action, 
especially with reference to the prize 
Fellowships. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
one great fault of the Bill was, that it 
contained no guiding principle for the 
Commissioners at all, and the Amend- 
ment supplied one. How could the 
Commissioners know what was to be 
paid by one without knowing the re- 
venues of the rest ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that, as he had explained last year, his 
object was to deal with the Universities 
and Colleges as a whole, and not indi- 
vidually ; and he thought the concluding 
words of the clause carried out that con- 
dition, so that virtually the clause em- 
bodied the principle of the Amendment 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman. 
There were many Amendments, and they 
could hardly tell how they would come 
out, and he would be obliged, therefore, 
if the right hon. Gentleman would post- 
pone this discussion. In the meantime, 
he would consider the question with the 
draftsman, and endeavour to put the 
matter in such a shape as would be ac- 
ceptable to the Committee. If, when 
the Bill passed through Committee, 
there should appear any doubt upon the 
point, he would on the Report, be ready 
to propose another clause in the spirit 
of the Amendment, which he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would now with- 
draw, as the agreeing to it at the present 
moment might create some embarrass- 
ment when they came to deal with the 
17th clause. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that the 
principle upon which he proceeded was 
confidence in the Commissioners ap- 
pointed. If the Amendment were carried, 
it would tie the hands of the Commis- 
sioners ; he desired to leave them as far 
as possible unfettered. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
this clause gave permission to the Col- 
leges to propose their schemes up to the 
end of 1878, which would be less than a 
year and a-half, according to the proba- 
bilities of the Royal Assent; and if the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
were carried, it would cause great delay. 
The Commissioners might dawdle over 
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the improvements as the Judges did over 
the Judicature Act alterations. 

Mr. GOSCHEN disclaimed any wish 
to tie the hands of the Commissioners. 
He was sorry that the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridge University 
had so little confidence in the Commis- 
sioners. He was willing to accept the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
to withdraw his Amendment if its prin- 
ciple were embodied in the Bill. 

Mr. MOWBRAY observed that some 
Colleges had schemes waiting for sanc- 
tion, and it would be undesirable that 
through any provision in that Bill those 
schemes should be indefinitely ad- 
journed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Power of Commissioners to 
make Statutes for University and Col- 
leges) agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Limitation of fifty years). 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE (in the 
absence of Mr. Courtney) moved in 
page 4, line 40, to leave out “un- 
less’ and insert ‘‘when.” He said: I 
prefer my own proposal, to leave this 
clause out altogether, but for the mo- 
ment I will confine myself to supporting 
the proposal that is before the House 
to modify, it. It is generally believed 
among those who, have not looked very 
deeply into the question, that this 50 
years’ limitation clause is intended only 
to exempt Keble College and Hertford 
College from the operation of the Bill. 
The real facts are very different. Keble 
College does not come under the Bill in 
any way, and this clause applies to a 
great number of emoluments which have 
nothing to do with those two Colleges, 
and most of which were not founded by 
private founders, but by the Colleges 
or Universities themselves. In other 
words, as the clause stands, the limita- 
tion affects not only the pious founder 
who is dead, but also the University and 
the College which are alive, and which 
in many cases have discovered the need 
for those changes which the clause for- 
bids the Commissioners to make. The 


excuse of respect for the founder’s inten- 
tions does not apply. The clause, for 
instance, exempts from the operations 
of the Commission most of the Regius 
Professorships in the University of Cam- 
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bridge, for the conditions of the tenure 
of these ancient offices have been com- 
pletely changed by modern instruments. 
I need hardly point out to the House 
that the clause also applies, directly and 
without any kind of doubt, to Profes- 
sorships that are altogether modern— 
such, for instance, as that held by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt.) 
There are a great many new Professor- 
ships, founded since 1854, which, asI read 
this clause, are mostimproperly exempted 
from the operation of the Commission. 
In the University of Oxford I am told 
that the clause would withdraw from 
the ken of the Commissioners those All 
Souls’ Professorships which many think 
a great abuse. Why should these Pro- 
fessorships be exempted, not only from 
the operation of any reforms which may 
be introduced, but from the very super- 
vision of the Bodies which by the Bill 
we create? One of the All Souls’ Pro- 
fessors, the Chichele Professor, Mr. 
Montague Burrows, who was elected to 
this reformed Chair of History over the 
heads of Mr. Froude and Mr. Freeman 
for no reason that anyone could discover, 
except that he was the leading Conser- 
vative agent in the management of the 
University, gets, I understand, £1,500 
a-year under a deed sufficiently modern 
to be exempted by this clause from the 
provisions of the Bill. It would seem 
wise that the Commissioners should at 
least possess the power to examine into 
the conditions of tenure of such modern 
emoluments as these. I cannot conceive 
that the clause can be left as it now 
stands. It isamost mischievous clause. 
It makes impossible consistent and 
comprehensive action by the Commis- 
sioners, and will probably lead the Com- 
missioners to leave a large side of the 
University system altogether untouched, 
rather than deal with it so lightly as 
this clause compels. The clause exempts 
from the powers of the Commission in 
the University of Cambridge many 
Scholarships, all the minor Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, and 11 Professor- 
ships. If the Commissioners wished to 
alter the mode of election to Professor- 
ships, the old method of election would 
have to be retained for the 11 Pro- 
fessorships which have been founded 
within 50 years. This matter is one of 

ractical and of pressing importance. 
t is now being discussed at Cambridge 
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by a Syndicate, which has reported in 
favour of Electoral Boards; and the re- 
form which has been proposed cannot 
be carried out by the Commission be- 
cause of the obstacle which this clause 
imposes. The effect of it will be, that 
the Commissioners, finding themselves 
unable to deal with all the Professor- 
ships, will decline to deal with any. If 
we leave Professorships for a moment 
and consider minor Scholarships or Ex- 
hibitions, we must remember that most 
people, both at Cambridge and at the 
larger schools, are dissatisfied with the 
Minor Scholarship system, which drives 
schoolmasters to adopt a hot-bed process 
of training. It is, perhaps, impossible 
to altogether rid the Universities and 
the schools of the present system of 
buying scholars with Exhibitions; but 
it would at least appear to be a pity to 
tie the hands of the Commissioners; 
and it must be borne in mind that the 
clause will tie the hands of the College 
authorities, as well as of the Commis- 
sioners, since, by Clause 11, the Colleges 
have only ‘‘ the like powers as are con- 
ferred on the Commissioners.”’ To leave 
modern emoluments created by the Uni- 
versities and the Colleges, and to come 
for a moment to those comparatively rare 
cases in which there is a private founder, 
it is a poor compliment to the pious 
founder to say that he would not wish 
the University and the Commissioners 
to make the best possible use of his gift. 
To maintain this clause as it stands, is 
not only to contend that the founder 
knew better what was best for posterity 
than posterity itself, but also to contend 
that the University 40 years ago knew 
better what would be best for the Uni- 
versity now than does the University of 
the present day, and than do the Com- 
missioners whom by this Bill we appoint. 
Why should you limit and tie up the 
Commissioners by this restriction? It 
has been said that it was introduced in 
deference to the wishes of a deputation 
of Cambridge Liberals, but that is a 
monstrous mis-statement. They sug- 
gested 50 years as preferable to 100 
years—that is all. The 100 years’ limi- 
tation, which had been proposed by 
Lord Salisbury, would have withdrawn 
Downing College from the ken of the 
Commission: the clause as it stands 
would withdraw Hertford College, Ox- 
ford from its ken, and I have authority 
to say that the Cambridge Liberals who 
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objected to Downing College being thus 
withdrawn from the inquiry, object 
equally to Hertford College being with- 
drawn from it as is still proposed. 
The clause, moreover, is full of legal 
difficulties, upon which I hope that we 
may have the opinion of the ablest law- 
yers in the House. Almost all College 
property at Oxford, including both cor- 
porate property and trust property, was 
dealt with by ordinances made under 
the Act of 1854. Old Fellowships, Scho- 
larships, and Exhibitions were suppresed, 
and new ones were founded and endowed 
out of the proceeds of that suppression. 
In many of these cases it would be diffi- 
cult to contend that the ordinance itself 
was not ‘‘ the instrument of foundation 
or endowment.” But, if so, the ‘‘ emo- 
lument” would be withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioners. The 
Bill contains no definition of ‘‘ instru- 
ment of endowment,” though it does 
contain a definition of ‘‘ instrument of 
foundation.”” As I read the clause, 
the Commissioners not only cannot 
touch the object or purpose of the 
emolument, but cannot even reform the 
conditions of tenure, or the mode of ap- 
pointment or election. The distinct pro- 
hibition of this clause must override all 
the enabling provisions of the Bill. If 
the clause is retained, the Commission- 
ers will run the risk at every minute 
that they sit of acting ultra vires, and 
will be hampered by every kind of legal 
difficulty. The Act of 1854 contained 
no such limitation with respect to Col- 
lege endowments ; although it did with 
respect to University endowments. I 
would ask the Conservative Members of 
this House, whether they may not with 
safety negative this clause, and trust to 
the Conservative instincts of Lord Sel- 
borne, Lord Redesdale, and Dr. Bellamy; 
of the Bishop of Worcester, Dr. Light- 
foot, and Professor Stokes ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
did not accept the hon. Baronet’s inter- 
pretation of the clause. In order to 
prevent ambiguity, however, he would, 
if it appeared legally necessary, so word 
the clause as to make it refer only to 
University or College emoluments under 
50 years’ standing ; not to new emolu- 
ments derived from old foundations, 
though they had been diverted to other 
than their original uses. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
thought it was undesirable to fetter the 
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discretion of the Commissioners with 
respect to the date of the endowments 
with which they might deal. He pointed 
out that as the clause stood, an en- 
dowment which had been given long 
before the limit of 50 years, but 
which had been recently increased, 
would be put out of the power of the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. BRISTOWE considered that the 
Commissioners, if restricted from dealing 
with the funds of Colleges as far as re- 
cent endowments were concerned, would 
not be able to touch their real financial 
condition. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL hoped it 
would be made very clear that endow- 
ments established within the last 50 
years should not be touched by the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. SPENCER STANHOPE hoped 
that the hon. Member for Chelsea would 
withdraw the Amendment. 

Sim CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
they might trust the Conservative in- 
stincts of the Commissioners without 
tying up their hands. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
what he wished was that the clause 
should be left in the Bill, but on the 


Report, if needful, he would make it 
quite clear what was meant by it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN pointed out that the 
words used were ‘“‘instrument of endow- 
ment,” and that this might apply to 
arrangements made under the Act of 


1854. He urged that the clause should 
be postponed until the Government 
Amendments should be put on the 
Paper. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was 
glad that the term “endowment” was 
used instead of ‘‘foundation” in the 
Bill. 

Mr. COURTNEY was disposed to 
respect the limit of 50 years where 
money had been actually brought into 
the University. He was ready to with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Mr. LOWE put it to the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it would not be better 
to postpone the clause. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
must take a vote upon the principle of 
the clause; he would settle the details, 
if it should be deemed necessary, on 
the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Ur. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
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On Question, ‘“‘ That the clause stand 
part of the Bill?” 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, on moy- 
ing the omission of the clause, said, it 
was somewhat hard to discover the exact 
meaning of the clause, and what would 
be its exact effect, if passed; but if his 
view of it was correct, the clause pro- 
posed to effect an act of flagrant injus- 
tice, by permitting newly-made corpora- 
tions, which had obtained full University 
privileges, and which had been allowed 
to stand upon an equal footing with 
older foundations, to escape the burdens 
imposed by this Bill on the older foun- 
dations, whilst retaining all the advan- 
tages which accrued to them as States 
of the University Federation. The 
clause also appeared to him to allow 
action on the part of the Commissioners 
in direct contravention of the principles 
laid down in the Preamble of the Bill, 
which stated that the object of the Bill 
was to enrich the Universities from the 
overplus of College revenues; for this 
clause, taken in connection with the rest 
of the Bill, allowed the Commissioners 
to apply the revenues of the older foun- 
dations to the increase of the emolu- 
ments attached to those more recently 
created. This intention was clearly in- 
dicated by the three last lines of the 
clause. It should be distinctly under- 
stood that under them there was power, 
and power which he had reason to fear 
would be exercised, to take mouey from 
the older foundations and to give it to 
Ecclesiastical Seminaries. 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY said, he 
did not see on what ground of justice or 
expediency the clause could be legiti- 
mately resisted. He hoped the hon. 
Baronet would not put the Committee to 
the trouble of dividing. 


Question put, ‘‘That Clause 13 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 234; 
Noes 134: Majority 100.—(Div. List, 
No. 97.) 


Clause 14 (Regard to main design of 
founder). 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN moved to 
omit the clause altogether, taking ex- 
ception to some of the phrases contained 
in it, which he thought would make 
the fortune of lawyers. What, for 
instance, was meant by ‘the main 
intention of the Founder,’ and how 
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could that intention be carried out in the 
case of a pre-Reformation Founder? 
Then, again, what meaning would a 
lawyer attach to such a phrase as ‘‘al- 
teration in substance?’’?’ He remembered 
a Vice Chancellor saying that the word 
‘‘substantial’’ was the most costly word 
in the language; and he took it for 
granted that the object of the Bill was 
to give the Commissioners power to re- 
move restrictions. That was a power 
which, with regard to the intentions of 
the Founders, he could not agree to. 
The clause would either be a dead letter 
or would very much tie the hands of 
the Commissioners, and he thought 
he had made out a good ground for 
omitting it. 

Mr. WALPOLE supported the clause, 
and urged that it ought to be retained, 
as it could not have the effect which the 
hon. Member stated, but would have a 
very useful operation in practice, as a 
guide for the Commissioners. The 
clause embodied no new principle, as 
there was one containing similar words 
in the Endowed Schools Act. 

Mr. CLIFFORD regarded the words 
of the clause as too vague, and said he 
should support his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Denbighshire if 
he went to a division. 

Mr. MOWBRAY was astonished that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Denbigh was not acquainted 
with the Act of 1854, which was passed 
under the auspices of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
and which contained clauses similar to 
that now proposed. 

Mr. GOSCHEN thought the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mowbray) had not 
entirely appreciated the effect of the 
clauses he had referred to in the Act of 
1854. The point of the present clause 
was prohibitive, because it actually for- 
bade the Commissioners to do anything 
contrary to the main designs of the 
founders. He disapproved of the inser- 
tion of this clause. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
supported the clause. 

Mr. DODSON said, he thought the 
Committee would not do very wrong if 
it rejected the clause, as it contained 
some lax and doubtful morality. He 
thought they might fairly trust the 
Commissioners to deal properly with the 
endowments in question. The direc- 
tions laid down in the clause would not, 
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in his opinion, in any way strengthen 
their hands. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
difficulty raised in this discussion was 
one which was always encountered in 
endeavours to reform ancient institutions. 
They wanted to prevent the reformers 
from going too far, and yet they were 
apprehensive for themselves lest they 
should pull up too soon. Although the 
Commissioners might appreciate the 
fact that certain endowments had, for a 
great length of time, been diverted from 
the main design of the founder, they were 
not bound to constitute themselves an 
antiquarian committee, and simply to 
rummage out old title-deeds and docu- 
ments going back 600 years; the clause 
was simply a direction to them as to the 
lines on which they should travel. If, 
however, the practical working of any 
foundation was found to be consistent 
with the main design of the founder, 
there ought, he contended, to be a pre- 
judice in its favour, so that a Professor- 
ship of law, for instance, should not be 
turned into a Professorship of medicine, 
or a Professorship of music into one of 
comparative anatomy. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN 
would be sorry to show any disrespect 
for endowments, or to see the Commis- 
sioners altogether set aside what might 
be the excellent intentions of founders; 
but he thought his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
had furnished a strong argument against 
the clause. He could very well under- 
stand that there might be a Professor- 
ship of anatomy or other Professorship, 
the lectures on which experience might 
have shown that nobody would attend, 
which might be very advantageously 
supplanted by another Professorship of 
which numbers would avail themselves. 
It would be unwise, therefore, he main- 
tained, to tie the hands of the Commis- 
sioners, and so prevent them from acting 
in the manner that they might deem to 
be most beneficial for the interests of 
the University. In fact, the question 
was entirely one of placing confidence in 
the Commissioners, who, he thought, 
might be depended on not to go against 
the design of a founder unless it was 
impossible to give it effect. The Go- 
vernment had carried their own Commis- 
sioners, and could surely have confidence 
inthem. The best thing to do would 
be to strike out the clause altogether, 
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Mr. J. G. TALBOT was of opinion 
that certain great principles ought to be 
laid down by Parliament for the guid- 
ance of the Commissioners. 

Str HENRY JAMES said, the clause 
was, in point of fact, obligatory, and 
therefore prohibitive against doing that 
which was the subject of the obligation, 
as the Commissioners were not to do 
anything without having regard to the 
main design of the founder. ‘If the 
Committee intended to accept the words 
in that sense well and good, but they 
ought clearly to understand what they 
were voting for. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that in 
this clause the words were “shall have 
regard,”’ while in the Act of 1854 the 
words were ‘‘it shall be lawful’ for 
every College for the purpose of effect- 
ing the main design of the founder to do 
certain things, and he contended that the 
words in that Act were far more obliga- 
tory than in the clause now under consi- 
deration. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT consi- 
dered that the hon. and learned Member 
had just proved that there was really no 
obligation under the Act of 1854, and 
he must have convinced the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) that 
the words ‘‘it shall be lawful” were 
more elastic than the words ‘‘ shall have 
regard.” 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
was quite satisfied with the form of the 
words in the clause. The clause only 
meant that full consideration should be 
given to the main design of the foun- 
der, and did not impose an imperative 
obligation as to any particular form of 
action. 

Mr. GOSCHEN did not clearly un- 
derstand whether or not the Govern- 
ment concurred in the view of the clause 
expressed by the hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope), which was, that if a chair of 
anatomy, for example, had been founded, 
the subject of study could not 50 years 
afterwards be changed. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he did not 
think that a foundation even within the 
— 50 years was covered by this clause. 

f the clause were read in the light of 
the clause preceding it, the objection to 
it would be removed. 

Mr. BRISTOWE said, the words 
‘‘shall have regard to” were imperative, 
unless certain things had occurred. 
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Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, if 
the word ‘‘main” did not precede 
“« design,” the clause would be open to 
the criticisms made, but the word 
‘main’? showed that the Commissioners 
were not to be over minute. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill accepted the interpretation of 
the last speaker ? 

Mr. HERSCHELL asked whether 
the clause carried out the intention of 
the right hon. Gentleman? He should 
like to know, if the Commissioners were 
merely to take into consideration the main 
design of the founder when making a 
statute, or whether they were not to 
make a statute in furtherance of that 
main design? He submitted that the 
latter was what they would have to do, 
especially when the use of the same 
words of the next clause was considered. 

Mr. MARTEN said, it would not be 
imperative to carry the main designs of 
the founder into effect. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, hon. 
Members seemed to overlook the differ- 
ence between an enabling and an obli- 
gatory clause. Three different interpre- 
tations of this clause had been given, 
and it was likely as many different 
interpretations would be given by Courts 
of Law. If the main design of the 
founder was to have regard to education, 
religion, learning, and research, the 
matter might be left to the 15th clause. 


Question put, ‘That Clause 14 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 134; 
Noes 94: Majority 40.— (Div. List, 
No. 98.) 


Clause 15 (Provision for education, 
religion, &c.). 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY moved, 
in page 5, line 138, to insert the 
word ‘‘and,’ in order afterwards to 
omit the word ‘‘research.”” He wished 
to know why, if research was a good 
thing, it should not be covered by the 
word ‘‘learning”’ or ‘‘religion.”” The 
fact was that it was originally inserted 
to conciliate a small and enthusiastic 
clique whose opinions were now at a 
discount. Some one said that the en- 
dowment of research really meant the 
research of endowment; but, for his part, 
he wished to get the word ‘ research” 
out of the clause, and thus retain the 
English character of our Universities, 
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Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 18, after the word ‘‘religion,’’ to 
insert the word ‘“ and.”’—(Zord Francis 
Hervey.) 


Mr. BRISTOWE supported the 
Amendment. He should like to have 
an explanation from the Government of 
what was really meant by the term 
‘‘research.”” He considered that no 
University funds should be devoted to 
the founding or endowing of Professor- 
ships where the duties of the Professors 
did not directly tend to supply the edu- 
cational requirements of the Univer- 
sities, however desirable or useful the 
scientific investigations to be pursued 
might be. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
the noble Lord and the hon. Gentleman 
seemed to be under the apprehension 
that if research were brought into the 
University, education would be driven 
out. On the contrary, he held that no 
teaching could be successful that was 
not founded on the most minute re- 
search. He was convinced that it was 
of advantage to introduce the word into 
the Bill; but it was not intended to 
enable persons to prosecute research on 
an extensive scale without teaching. 
There were, no doubt, many subjects of 
research which by their nature were not 
lucrative to those who prosecuted them, 
but the prosecution of which was of 
great importance to education through- 
out the country, and especially to the 
University in which they were carried 
on. There was, however, no intention 
to carry research to the extravagant 
lengths which some speakers and writers 
feared would be the case, and which 
would utterly pervert the purposes of 
the University. So far from diminishing 
the educational power of the University, 
that which was proposed would give to 
education a more solid basis than it now 
possessed. 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in opposing the 
Amendment, observed that the explana- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman had 
just given was in all respects satisfac- 
tory. They could not have a University 
where education was proceeding with- 
out research proceeding at the same 
time. It was most important that 
men who had a taste and strong de- 
sire for prosecuting inquiries on ab- 
struse subjects should receive due en- 
couragement, 
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Mr. BARING said, he was in favour 
of the Amendment. If the Universities 
were to make specific grants for specific 
work, there should be University super- 
vision with a view to secure that no part 
of the money was thrown away. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF agreed with his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Border 
Burghs in considering the explanation 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for War satisfactory. As he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman, those 
who were responsible for the measure 
simply meant that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge should not be placed in a worse 
position with regard to scientific inves- 
tigation than were the other great Uni- 
versities of the world—nothing more and 
nothing less. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN 
had hoped the Committee would have 
been unanimous after the speech of the 
Secretary at War. No doubt a great 
deal of nonsense had been written and 
spoken about ‘‘research;” but because 
a word had been abused, that was no 
reason for excluding its use. The pre- 
sent clause merely allowed provision to 
be made for research generally; and, if 
necessary, a closer definition of what was 
intended might be inserted in a subse- 
quent clause. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘and’ 
be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 12; 
Noes 172: Majority 160.—(Div. List, 
No. 99.) 


Mr. GREGORY moved, in page 5, 
line 15, the omission of the words, ‘‘ that 
those interests of the college,” and the 
insertion in their place of the words ‘to 
the maintenance of such college as a 
place of education, and of the emolu- 
ments of the same,”’ the interests referred 
to being education, religion, and learn- 
ing. The effect of the Amendment, 
therefore, was that the Commissioners in 
making a statute for a College should 
have regard, in the first instance, to 
the maintenance and purposes of that 
College. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
would accept the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
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Clause 16 (Objects of statutes for 
University). 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE moved, in 
page 5, line 23, that after the word 
‘* purposes” the following words be in- 
serted :— 

‘With power to the Colleges, with the con- 


sent of the Commissioners, to commute any 
annual payments for a capital sum.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY thought 
the Amendment was not an unreasonable 
one. 

Mr. GOSCHEN hoped it was clearly 
understood that the commutation would 
be for the present annual payments. 
Care should be taken that the Colleges 
should not be exempted by that Amend- 
ment from any future annual payment 
which might be put upon them. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it 
would refer only to the annual payments 
made at the time of the commutation. 

Mr. COURTNEY was rather sur- 
prised that the hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge had made that 
proposal. For himself, as a Member of 
one of the Colleges, he should be slow 
to assent to that commutation. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GOSCHEN moved the insertion 
in the first sub-section, after ‘‘ regard 
being first had,”’ of the words ‘‘in the 
case of all Colleges serving any educa- 
tional purpose.”” The insertion of those 
words would secure the educational wants 
of a College being satisfied in the first in- 
stance before it should be called upon to 
contribute to the University, and where 
the educational wants of a College were 
none, or very small, then the prior 
claims of the University should be satis- 
fied in preference to those of the College. 
If his Amendment were adopted it would 
leave the Commissioners free to deal 
with All Souls’, and if found advan- 
tageous to apply its surplus to the benefit 
of the University. Why, for instance, 
should not its law library be added to 
the Bodleian, and then instead of be- 
longing to one College only, it would be 
available for the whole University. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY was un- 
willing to accept that Amendment, which 
he did not think would effect its ob- 
ject, and which would tend to cast a 
slur on All Souls’ that was not alto- 
gether deserved. The words proposed 
would not exclude All Souls’, because All 








Souls’ did serve educational purposes, 
It was the means of endowing Profes- 
sorships, and it also much encouraged 
the study of law and history. When 
the educational purposes of All Souls’, 
such as keeping up its magnificent 
library, which was the finest in Europe, 
had been supplied, the surplus could be 
got at by the means provided in the 
17th section. He was not inclined to 
declare in the Bill that any College did 
not serve educational purposes. 

Mr. DODSON thought the arguments 
of the Secretary of State for War told in 
favour rather than against the Amend- 
ment. The Amendment was directed 
against a hypothetical College not named 
which did not serve educational pur- 
poses. If All Souls’ did not come under 
that description, the clauses would not 
affect it. 

Mr. MOWBRAY opposed the Amend- 
ment, as being directed ad invidiam 
against a particular College. Their 
legislation should be directed against 
actual and not mere hypothetical cases. 

Mr. JAMES remarked that All Souls’, 
which enjoyed £15,000 a-year, could 
only be said to fulfil educational pur- 
poses in a very qualified sense. The 
Fellowships of All Souls’ were really idle 
Fellowships in the strictest sense. They 
always appeared to him as a kind of 
Oxford aldermen—excellent fellows who 
gave sumptuous dinners. 

Mr. MARTEN objected to the Amend- 
ment, because it cast a grave imputation 
on the College. He thought that if All 
Souls’ were to be attacked, it should be 
by a separate clause in the Bill. 

Str THOMAS ACLAND thought the 
words of the clause sufficient as they 
stood. All Souls’ might be made much 
more educational than it was; but it 
was an important College, and had done 
good service. He hoped, therefore, that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
press his Amendment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the broad 
principle was that in such a case as that 
of All Souls’ the University ought to 
take precedence of the College. The 
pli, le was not to cast any blame 
on all Souls’; but as the clause was 
drawn the ‘‘ Collegiate purposes” of All 
Souls’ were to take precedence of Uni- 
versity requirements. What were these 
Collegiate purposes? He had thought 
that it was a pleasanter way of raising 
the question os to point at All Souls’ 
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in an Actof Parliament. If these words 
were not inserted he should consider 
whether, either in a separate clause or 
on Report, the case of All Souls’ ought 
not to be dealt with. He would with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that years 
ago All Souls’ was a College in which 
gentlemanly manners were best taught, 
but good manners seemed to be con- 
sidered a superfluity in the present day. 
He, however, rose to ask two questions 
—lIf there were to be in this Bill any 
assignment of the funds of the Colleges 
to the Universities; and if there were to 
be any means by which Colleges could 
commute by capital sums the payments 
required from them by the Commis- 
sioners ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that the last question was already an- 
swered by an Amendment carried in 
Committee, and with regard to the other 
there was a Motion not yet come on of 
the hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory) which he was not yet prepared 
to accept, because it would not be fair to 
some Colleges. 

Mr. GOSCHEN explained that he 
had not said that he was in favour of 
any particular scheme; he only wished 
that power should be given to the Com- 
missioners. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DODSON asked what was the 
meaning of ‘‘other collegiate purposes?”’ 
To put himself in Order he would move 
to omit the words ‘‘and other collegiate.” 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
they were the management of the estate, 
the maintenance of the buildings, the 
keeping up of the library, and the sup- 
port of a society for effecting these 
purposes. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GREGORY moved, in page 5, 
line 25, after ‘‘ purposes,” to insert 
“and provided that such contribution shall 
not exceed five pounds per centum of the net 
revenues of any college, unless with the consent 
of two-thirds of the governing body of such 
college present and voting at a meeting of such 
body specially called for the purpose.” 
He calculated that the £5 per cent on 
the net income of the Colleges would 
amount to £15,000 per annum, or £20 
er cent of the present revenue of the 
niversity of Oxford, and in the case 
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of Cambridge University to £12,000, or 
50 per cent on the revenue of the Uni- 
versity. He thought it quite unnecessary 
for University purposes to go beyond the 
limits prescribed, and without the ne- 
cessity it would be injustice to the Col- 
leges to alienate their revenues to any 
greater amount. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN thought it 
would be impossible for the Commis- 
sioners to act under such a proviso as 
that. Ifthe principle of the Bill, which 
was to compel Colleges to make contri- 
butions out of their funds to the Uni- 
versity, was not a good one let them say 
so; if it was good, why should they stop 
at 5 per cent ? 

Mr. BALFOUR opposed the Amend- 
ment. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE | 
said, that the speech of the hon. Mem 
ber for East Sussex was not so much a 
speech in favour of the Amendment as 
one which ought to have been made on 
the second reading of the Bill. The 
Amendment was really an attempt to 
drag a herring across the scent and to 
take its vitality from the Bill, 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that having 
appointed Commissioners under the Bill, 
it would not be right now to tie down 
their hands, as would be done by the 
Amendment. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
opposed the Amendment on the ground 
that a uniform rate of 5 per cent would 
not be suitable. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
whole scope of the Bill was to give the 
Commissioners power to inquire into the 
wants of the Universities and Colleges, 
and a disiretion to act accordingly. He 
hoped t'» Amendment would be with- 
drawn. / 


\-<ondment negatived. 
Mr. GOSCHEN moved, in page 5, 


line 25, after subsection 1, to insert— 


“2. For the creation, by means of contribu- 
tion from the colleges or otherwise, of a common 
University Fund, to be administered under the 
supervision of the University in accordance with 
statutes made under this Act. 3. For making 
payments, under the supervision of the Uni- 
versity, out of said common fund for the giving 
of instruction, the doing of work, or the con- 
ducting of investigations in any branch of learn- 
ing or inquiry connected with the studies of the 
University.” 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
was tather reluctant to adopt the prin- 
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ciple laid down in the Amendment, that 
there should be a Common University 
fund. He would rather leave it to the 
Commissioners to say how the contribu- 
tions should be made, and what should 
be done with them when made, than lay 
down exactly the plan which the Com- 
missioners should follow. He was 
willing to accept the third of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s proposals omitting the 
words ‘‘out of the said common fund.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he proposed 
that a common fund should exist for all 
purposes, and not simply for certain pur- 
poses that might be specified. He did 
not wish that the contributions of the 
Colleges should be ear-marked for par- 
ticular purposes. If funds were asked 
for from the Colleges to found certain 
Professorships, it might be that, after a 
certain time, those Professorships would 
be unnecessary. What he meant by a 
common University fund already existed 
to a certain extent at Oxford in the 
‘University chest,” but there was no- 
thing of the kind at Cambridge. The 


arrangement he proposed would be 
purely financial, and would enable the 
Commissioners to deal in a more satis- 
factory way with the Colleges. 


Mr. BRISTOWE 
Amendment. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY expressed 
his regret that at present he could not 
accept the proposal to create a common 
University fund. The Oxford University 
chest had a limited and not a general 
application. 

Mr. GOSCHEN having consulted with 
high authorities at Oxford, was enabled 
to say that they approved of his pro- 

osal. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
in the meantime he would accept the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but, at the same time, he should 
think himself at liberty to re-consider 
the matter upon Report. 


supported the 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Stavetzey Hit, 
a subsection was agreed to, enabling the 
Commissioners to draw up statutes for 
the abolishing and disendowing Profes- 
sorships or Lectureships. 

Mr. BRISTOWE moved, in page 5, 
line 34, the omission of sub-section (6), 


which related to providing retiring pen- 
sions for Professors and Public Readers. 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 


sub-section merely gave power to the 
Commissioners to grant pensions in cer- 
tain special cases. Retiring pensions 
would be very rarely given. As the 
operation of this sub-section of the clause 
would be more prospective than retro- 
spective, he hoped the Committee would 
agree to pass it. Without some such 
provision Professors might retain their 
appointments long after they became 
useless for teaching purposes. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT was in 
favour of the clause as it stood, and was 
sorry it did not also apply to Heads of 
Colleges. The retiring allowance was 
fixed on such a low scale as to preclude 
the possibility of jobbery. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN consi- 
dered the clause in question the best 
part of the Bill. 

Sm THOMAS ACLAND would like 
to see the clause go further, and pro- 
vide for the retirement of Heads of 
Houses. 

Mr. GOSCHEN thought it was neces- 
sary that pensions should be occasionally 
granted. He hoped, however, the Com- 
missioners would not think that the Com- 
mittee were in favour of a large scheme 
of retiring pensions, as that would lead 
to notorious jobs and abuses. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JAMES moved, in pagre 5, after 
line 40, that power should be given to 
the Commissioners— 


“For providing instruction for any mem- 
bers of the University during any University 
vacation.” 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
Amendment was an attempt to place 
upon the Universities a task which they 
never undertook. It was not the Uni- 
versity which arranged for the teaching 
of Undergraduates, but the Colleges 
and the censors of unattached students. 
The Universities could not arrange that 
the Colleges should be kept open. But 
these were, after all, things which could 
be best settled by the Universities and 
Colleges among themselves. So far as 
he was aware, anyone who now wished 
to study during the Long Vacation was 
not prevented from doing so. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE protested 
against the assumption that there was 
no systematic study in the Long Vacation 
at the University of Cambridge, at least. 
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At Cambridge the old practice of read- 
ing parties at a distance, had been 
practically found to be not unfrequently 
a system of organized pleasuring, and 
so the habit had grown up of allowing 
reading men to stop up during the 
Long Vacation. This brought back the 
private tutors, and enough men re- 
mained to encourage each other in their 
studies, and fill up the time of those 
tutors. The Long Vacation was gene- 
rally regarded as a fourth term for read- 
ing men. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that this Bill was to provide for the fu- 
ture University teaching, and not teach- 
ing by the Colleges alone. He thought 
it a scandal to the great endowments 
both of the Colleges and the Universities 
that they should strike work for so many 
months in the year; for he differed from 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge as to there 
being teaching at the University which 
he represented during the Long Vaca- 
tion. He had remained at Cambridge 
during the Long Vacation, but neither 
University nor College did anything in 


the way of teaching. The private tutors 


no doubt were there, but they were the 
luxury of the rich. The question was 
whether the Universities were to be 
places of teaching for the masses of the 
nation or not. Nominally they gave 
instruction during three years, but prac- 
tically it extended only over two years; 
one-third of the time was lost in vaca- 
tions. There ought, he contended, to 
be instruction supplied throughout the 
year, so that young men who could not 
afford to spend three years at a Univer- 
sity might be enabled after the lapse of 
two years, and at the age of 20 instead 
of 23, to enter on the active pursuits of 
life. 

Mr. MOWBRAY pointed out that 
the question raised by the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford was a much 
wider question than that raised by the 
Amendment. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had endeavoured to force his 
views as to the abolition of the Long 
Vacation on the Profession of which he 
was such a distinguished ornament, and 
the only result of the Judicature Act 
was that the Judges commenced the 
Long Vacation earlier than before. He 
hoped they would not be led away by 
the discussion of the limited subject 
raised by the Amendment to that of the 
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much-wider issue raised by the speech 
of the hon and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN thought 
it would be impossible in a Bill such as 
that under discussion to draw an exact 
line as to the course which the Commis- 
sioners should pursue in the matter. 
These were matters which should be 
left to the Universities and Colleges 
themselves. 

Mr. FORSYTH confirmed what had 
been stated by the hon. and learned 
Member (Sir William Harcourt) as to no 
instruction being given at Cambridge 
during the Long Vacation. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
argued in favour of trusting to the Com- 
missioners as to the expediency of de- 
vising means for providing instructions 
at the Universities out of Term. For his 
own part, he thought the Amendment 
was founded on common-sense, and that 
it was most desirable that University 
instruction should not be entirely closed 
to students during the long periods of 
vacation. 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER was of © 
opinion that a good deal of time was 
wasted in the vacations. He did not, 
however, think the difficulty would be 
met by the Amendment, and would pre- 
fer that an Undergraduate should be 
enabled to take the, ordinary degree in 
two instead of three years. 

Mr. LOWE said, that the intention 
of the clause was a good one, but the 
means proposed for carrying it were not 
good. He did not see how the Univer- 
sities could with any propriety make 
rules for teaching out of Term time. It 
was a monstrous abuse that the Univer- 
sities should teach only half the year, as 
the other half was wasted in vacations. 
That which could be done in two years 
was spread over a longerperiod. Many 
men were taught at the Universities in 
the vacations. He had had some expe- 
rience in that matter, for he had taught 
many, and he did not require an Act 
of Parliament to tell him what to do. 
The Universities should do a fair quan- 
tity of work, but they did not do that at 
present. 

Mr. GOSCHEN suggested that the 
Amendment should be withdrawn for 
the present, in order to see whether 
something might not be done in a later 
part of the clause towards lengthen- 
ing the studies and shortening the 
vacations. 
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Mr. JAMES accepted the suggestion, 
and offered to withdraw the Amend- 
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ment. 

Sr THOMAS ACLAND remarked 
that the University had already sanc- 
tioned unattached students, and some- 
thing ought to be done to enable the 
University out of its funds to provide 
the means for enabling poor men to 
continue their studies during the Long 
Vacation at Oxford. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HANBURY moved the omission 
of the words of sub-section 8 which 
enable the Commissioners to ‘ found”? 
scholarships or otherwise to assist ‘‘ poor 
and meritorious students.’’ It would be 
sufficient he said to treat this class as 
unattached students, not members of any 
College or Hall. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 40, to leave out the words ‘ dimi- 
nishing the expense of University edu- 
cation by.” —(JMr. Hanbury.) 


Mr. MOWBRAY said, the clause 
had been introduced at the instance of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and was 
supported by a memorial of the working 
classes, in whose interest especially it 
was put forward, and he did not see that 
there was anything invidious in it. They 
might, he thought, use those words in 
order to harmonize with the intention 
of the clause. The Universities were 
strongly in favour of it as it now stood. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, in sup- 
porting the Amendment, said, that that 
sub-section would have the effect of giving 
special scholarships to a body of men to 
whom the ordinary exhibitions of the Col- 
leges were already open, and by the best 
of whom they were obtained. The result 
would be, of course, an artificially low 
standard. The sub-section was not in 
the Bills as originally introduced last 
year, and the words were put in without 
sufficient consideration in the House of 
Lords. They should by all means allow 
men to come and reside at the Univer- 
sities, however little they might know; 
but they got into every kind of difficulty 
so soon as they began paying them to 
come. Plenty of scholarships were open 
to the unattached students, and those 
who were not only ‘poor,’ but also 
‘‘meritorious,”’ could obtain them. At 
Cambridge, for instance, all the scholar- 
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ships at Trinity, all the scholarships at 
King’s, all the University scholarships, 
and many more were open to the un- 
attached students. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
poor and meritorious students ought to 
be assisted in their University career ; 
but it should be by their friends in the 
country or by exhibitions from the 
grammar schools, rather than by the Uni- 
versity—the one body which ought not 
to know them in their social relations, 
He trusted that the House would adopt 
the Amendment. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN entirely 
concurred in the views expressed by his 
hon Friend the Member for Chelsea. 
The principle upon which these rewards 
should be vistributed should be the plain 
one detur digniort. The clause would 
have the effect of turning Oxford and 
Cambridge into eleemosynary institu- 
tions. He hoped the hon. Member 
would press his Motion to a division. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE saw the gravest 
objections to the clause as it stood. It 
would place the College funds in a posi- 
tion to be drawn upon in a most unfair 
manner. Poverty and merit combined 
were already met by the scholarships 
existing in connection with the public 
schools. He had known instances of the 
association of poor men with rich men at 
the University proving almost ruinous 
to the poor men, from the style of living 
to which it accustomed them, and which 
they were not thereafter able to keep 
pace with. The proposed change ought 
not to be made, more particularly at a 
time when the expenses of University 
education were so much complained of. 

Mr. BRISTOWE observed that the 
result of the working of the sub-section 
would be that funds would be taken 
from Colleges which had done excellent 
educational work to found unattached 
scholarships. He had no objection to 
unattached students; but the former 
was a policy which, in his view, was 
utterly to be deprecated. 

Mr. FAWCETT could not agree with 
those who held that a discretionary 
power on the subject should not be 
placed in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners. It was, in his view, most un- 
likely that the scholarship funds should 
be diminished; in fact, the Commis- 
sioners would very probably find a strong 
current of opinion that they might be 
advantageously augmented, The ques- 
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tion before the Committee was, what 
was to be done with the superfluous 
funds of the Colleges, and of all the 
purposes which had been suggested to 
which the College funds might be 
applied, none seemed to be more worthy 
of careful consideration by the Commis- 
sioners than that they should devote 
some portion of any funds to be given 
by the Colleges to the establishment of 
unattached scholarships. He objected 
to the scholarships of his own College 
being diminished; but if there were 
£500, or £600, or £700, surplus funds 
of his College, he should not object to a 
portion of it being handed over to the 
University and a portion devoted to 
reward unattached students by giving 
them scholarships. This class of stu- 
dents was ond that ought to be par- 
ticularly encouraged, and it was a 
special one, composed largely of men 
who had their own reasons for not 
entering Colleges. Some of them were 
men who wished to take a degree com- 
paratively late in life. The Commis- 
sioners would, of course, deal permis- 
sively with only surplus funds, and he 
did not think they could be better em- 
ployed than for the benefit of the un- 
attached students. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it ap- 
peared to him there were two questions 
of importance before them. ‘The one 
was whether they should have any Col- 
leges at all specially for poor students. 
All that he heard on the subject tended 
to show that it was neither advantageous 
to the students nor to the Universities 
to have such Colleges. The other was 
whether the power should be given to 
Colleges to award scholarships to un- 
attached students. It appeared to him 
that it would be of great advantage to 
the Universities to give them the power 
of applying a portion of their funds to 
teach such unattached students and fit 
them for scholarships. Both the objects 
he had named could be attained by 
leaving out the words objected to by the 
hon. Member for Tamworth. 

Mx. LOWE said, the objection enter- 
tained with regard to poverty applied to 
a great extent to these unattached stu- 
dents by making them a privileged 
class, and giving them the means of 
obtaining money easier. The unattached 
students were not on a par with others, 
because the condition of obtaining a 
scholarship in a College was, that a stu- 
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dent must go into residence, and an 
unattached student, although he might 
be able to live frugally in his lodgings, 
might be equally able to do so in College 
with the assistance of scholarships and 
then be able to compete. The way to 
meet the difficulty would be by founding 
a number of scholarships capable of 
being held by persons belonging to 
Colleges and unattached students, in 
which case they would be placed on a 
level with others, and they would not 
be deprived by poverty of obtaining 
that which was open to other per- 
sons. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it 
was quite true that this clause was not 
in the Bill when it was originally intro- 
duced into the other House by his noble 
Friend. In adupting the clause it 
would be necessary that the Commission 
should have power to pay salaries from 
the University funds to the teachers of 
unattached students. There were men 
who lived in some of the Halls at Oxford 
who did it as cheaply and as penuriously 
as unattached students, and he would 
instance the case of Keble College. On 
the whole, he would rather that the 
words ‘‘poor and meritorious” should 
be struck out, and then the Committee 
might adopt the clause, which would 
then leave it open to all—both to resi- 
dent and unattached students—- provision 
being made for the payment of teachers 
for the unattached students. He hoped, 
therefore, that the Amendment would 
be withdrawn and the clause agreed to, 
with the omission of the words ‘ poor 
and meritorious.”’ 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that it would 
be necessary to leave out the words 
‘in need of assistance,’”’ and ‘“‘ diminish- 
ing the expense.” 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the words ‘‘diminishing the expense ” 
were important. Very often the scholar- 
ships answered the purpose of diminish- 
ing the expense of a University career. 

Str CHARLES W. DILEK said, ho 
could hardly accept the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman. They were really 
asked to agree to the establishment of a 
large number of new Colleges like Keble 
College, and he did not think that the 
effect of this clause would be to diminish 
the cost of University education. He 
had no objection to the last part of the 
clause, but would take a division against 
the former part. 
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Mr. BERESFORD HOPE pointed 
out that as his right hon. Friend had 
gone so far in the way of concession it 
was not worth while to divide on the 
point now in dispute, because it was 
only a forecast of what appeared in a 
more lengthened form in Clause 9. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT thought that as 
the object was really to found Scholar- 
ships for ‘‘poor and meritorious”’ stu- 
dents there would be no harm in using 
these words; he could never see the 
objection to calling things by their right 
names, but he believed that even in the 
amended form the clause would give 
great satisfaction. 

Mr. COURTNEY was understood to 
suggest that the clause, as the Secretary 
of State for War now proposed to amend 
it, would not do what the right hon. 
Gentleman intended — namely, benefit 
unattached students; but might result 
in the creation of a certain number of 
new University Scholarships like the 
Craven and the Bell Scholarships. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would adhere to the words ‘‘diminishing 
the expense of University education.” 
It would be better to cut down the cost 
of University education than to create a 
number of Scholarships and Fellowships 
to be scrambled for. 

Mr. FAWCETT observed that the 
object of the clause was to give some 
assistance to unattached students; but 
if the present proposal of the Secretary 
of State for War was carried out, not 
the smallest assistance would practically 
be given to unattached students. It only 
added to the Scholarships which were 
open to everybody, and those who ob- 
tained the Craven and other Scholar- 
ships would also carry off the new ones. 
The object of the Act of Parliament 
passed some years ago was to put the 
unattached scholars on the same footing 
as the others, but this clause would have 
a contrary effect. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY main- 
tained that the clause was not open to 
the objections which had been taken by 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Dilke) 
and the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney). 

Mr. HANBURY expressed his will- 
ingness to withdraw his Amendment. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


{LORDS} 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 269 ; 
Noes 82: Majority 187.—(Div. List, 
No. 100.) 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
moved, in page 5, line 41, after the word 
“by” to insert “‘ reducing the fees pay- 
able to the University, and.” 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it 
would be better to leave the Universi- 
ties to settle the fees upon which students 
should be admitted. 

Mr. BALFOURsupported the Amend- 
ment. He did not see why there should 
be any University fees at all. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 104; 
Noes 188: Majority 84.—(Div. List, 
No. 101.) 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


NEW FOREST BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Witt1am Henry Smrrn, 
Bill to amend the administration of the Law 
relating to the New Forest, in the county of 
Southampton; and for other purposes, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Witu1am Henry 
Smirn, Mr. Cuancexior of the Excnequer, and 
Mr. Nok. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 150. ] 


House adjourned at half 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 1st May, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brtts—Second Reading— 
Settled Estates (49). 

Committee — Report — Judicial Proceedings 
(Rating) * (37). 


BURIAL ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 
EXPLANATION. 


Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that in his absence 
yesterday his noble Friend (Earl Gran- 
ville) drew attention to the circumstance 
that the Committee on this Bill was set 
down for Ascension Day. No doubt 
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when the Committee was fixed for the 
10th that circumstance had escaped 
notice. He proposed to postpone the 
Committee till Thursday, the 17th inst., 
which he hoped would be a convenient 
day for their Lordships. On a former 
occasion his noble Friend had suggested 
that the Bill should be printed in such 
form so that what was old might be 
readily distinguished from what was 
new in it. He had consulted the 
draftsman on that point, and it ap- 
peared that there might be a difficulty 
in carrying out the noble Earl’s sugges- 
tion, as the Bill was a very long one— 
consisting of between 80 and 90 clauses 
—and the old and the new parts of it 
were much mixed up. He was in com- 
munication with the draftsman, who was 
considering the matter; and if the Bill 
could not be printed in the manner sug- 
gested, he would lay on the Table a 
memorandum describing the proposed 
alterations in the existing law. 

Eart GRANVILLE remarked that as 
the noble Duke proposed to postpone 
the Committee for so long a time, it 
would appear as if the Government were 
not very anxious about the passing of 
the Bill. He hoped there would be no 


further postponement, and that on the 
day named he would be ready to go into 
Committee. 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND 
GORDON replied that, as usual, his 
noble Friend had something to say, but 
the inference drawn by him on this occa- 


AND 


sion was not correct. He could assure 
his noble Friend that there was no desire 
on the part of the Government to delay 
proceeding with the Bill. As the Busi- 
ness in the other House was somewhat 
in arrear, nothing would be gained by 
sending down the Burials ;Bill within 
the next week or fortnight—for the 
other House would scarcely be able to 
take it up till after that. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE 
PAPERS — THE RUSSIAN CIRCULAR. 


QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: I wish to ask 
the noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, When the further Papers pro- 
mised by him, having reference to the 
Eastern Question, are likely to be deli- 
vered? I beg further to ask him, whether 
an answer has been sent by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the Circular from 
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the Russian Government; and, if so, 
whether that answer will be laid on the 
Table ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: The Papers 
which I promised in addition to those 
already laid before Parliament will, I 
hope, be presented on Thursday next. 
With regard to the latter part of the 
noble Earl’s Question, I have to state 
that the Government have prepared an 
answer to the Circular of the Russian 
Government. That answer has been 
submitted for approval to Her Majesty, 
and when approved will be forwarded to 
St. Petersburgh. I shall be prepared 
as soon as usage will permit—namely, 
as soon as it is in the hands of the 
Russian Government—to lay it on the 
Table of the House. 


SETTLED ESTATES BILL—(No. 49.) 
(The Lord Winmarleigh.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorpv WINMARLEIGH, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that the object of the measure 
—which had come up from the Com- 
mons—was to consolidate and amend 
the law relating to leases and sales of 
settled estates. The powers now pos- 
sessed on this behalf had been created 
by several Acts of Parliament, all passed 
in the reign of Her Majesty; and, in 
consequence, great difficulty and confu- 
sion had arisen, and the powers of the 
Courts by which their provisions had 
been administered were defective. This 
Bill repealed the whole of these Acts, 
and contained a series of clauses which 
extended and defined the powers in re- 
gard to settled estates contained in the 
previous Acts. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN—SECURITY OF 
COMMERCE.—QUESTION. 


Lorp WAVENEY said, that in put- 
ting the Question of which he had given, 
Notice, it was not his intention to detain 
their Lordships at any great length. The 
object of his inquiry was that the public 
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might be informed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment as to how matters stood in 
the Mediterranean. Remembering the 
serious injury inflicted on commerce 
by pirates in that sea during the Greek 
War of Independence, he was much 
afraid that the recurrence of a similar 
state of things was not far distant. He 
had given his Notice in consequence of 
the following statement, which appeared 
among the foreign correspondence of 
The Times on the 25th ult :— 


“‘ A band of pirates, headed by the notorious 
Ghiorgoula, and formed at Athens by his Lieu- 
tenant, Latzks, for the purpose of attacking 
different points in the Archipelago, has been 
captured in a creek at Rhodes. After a raid on 
Lindos, bad whether had forced them to take 
refuge there. The Turkish Gendarmerie Colonel 
surprised them in a cave, from which, being 
threatened with starvation, they made a sortie, 
killing the Orderly Officer, a Gendarme, and 
three civilians. On the death of the chief and 
his lieutenant, the remaining 13 surrendered.” 


Seeing how well provided we were with 
Consuls and Vice Consuls, he presumed 
that the Foreign Office was kept well 
informed on such subjects, and he there- 
fore begged to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether any reports 
had yet been received from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consuls abroad of the existence 
and progress of piracy in the Mediter- 
ranean? 

TuE Eart or DERBY: The only case 
of piracy in the Mediterranean which has 
come to the knowledge of the Foreign 
Office is the one to which the noble Lord 
has referred in putting his Question. 
The circumstances were precisely as they 
are stated in the correspondence quoted 
by the noble Lord — namely, that a 
piratical crew made a descent on Lindos, 
which they plundered, and carried off 
a considerable amount of property. The 
next day the Governor sent troops by land 
and also sent a ship, or ships, to cut the 
pirates off by sea. The pursuit was suc- 
cessful. The greater number of the band 
were captured, and their leader is said to 
have been shot. The despoiled pro- 
perty, or the greater portion of it was 
recovered and restored to the owners, 
and some of the band were sent to Rhodes 
to be tried. It would appear that the ma- 
jority of the pirates were from Greece, 
and some few of them were from the 
Islands of the Archipelago. That is the 
only case of piracy that has come to our 
knowledge. No doubt the Consuls and 


‘Vice Consuls will feel it their duty to 


Lord Waveney 
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report such occurrences to the Foreign 
Office should any others arise. 
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House adjourned at half- Five 
o'clock, till Th y next, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 1st May, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Serecr Commirrez—Irish Land 
Act, 1870, appointed ; Companies Acts, ap- 
pointed. 

Punic Brrts—Ordered—Bishoprics. 

Select Committee—Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries * 
[117], nominated. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
— Qo — 


DERBY CORPORATION (EXTENSION 
OF BOROUGH, &c.) BILL. (by Order.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now considered.” 


Srr HENRY WILMOT moved, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill should be re- 
committed to the former Comiittee, in 
respect of Clauses 42 to 46, inclusive, 
and Clause 52. The borough had been 
extended so as toinclude, among other 
districts, one called Litchurch, which 
had sufficient voluntary school accommo- 
dation, and the object of the pro- 
posed re-committal of the Bill was to 
keep Litchurch separate from Derby for 
educational purposes, so as to avoid 
— the district under the Derby 

chool Board. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out the words “now considered,” in 
order ‘to add the words “‘re-committed to the 
former Committee, in respect of Clauses 42 to 
46, inclusive, and Clause 52,”’—(Sir Henry 
Wilmot,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. BALFOUR, as one of the Com- 
mittee, said, that in incorporating Lit- 
church with Derby for educational pur- 
poses, the Committee acted on the 
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recommendation of the Education De- 
partment, believing that it was hardly 
within their province to discuss it. He 
hoped Parliament would lay down a 
rule to guide Committees, and would 
say either that a State Department 
should not make such a recommenda- 
tion, or that a Committee ought to ac- 
cept such a recommendation when made ; 
or that it should have an opportunity of 
examining the officers of the Depart- 
ment on the subject, so that it might 
know the grounds on which the recom- 
mendation was made. In this case he 
hoped the Bill would be sent back to 
the Committee, because the recommen- 
dations of a Department ought not to 
be of such a character that a Committee 
should accept them without considera- 
tion. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that at the time 
the Bill was before the Committee there 
was a deficiency in the school accom- 
modation of Litchurch. He opposed 
the further reference to the Committee, 
on the ground that the object of it was 
to create one of those anomalies in local 
administration which Parliament was so 
anxious to get rid of, and the creating 
of which in Stafford and Cardiff was 
working so disadvantageously in those 
places that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had intro- 
duced a Bill to get rid of the difficulties 
in those and similar cases. He con- 
tended that the definition of ‘‘borough”’ 
in the Education Act of 1870 would in- 
clude the places to be incorporated with 
Derby by this Bill. 

Mr. RAIKES admitted the undesira- 
bility of perpetuating anomalies, but 
urged that uniform principles should be 
adopted in all similar cases, and that a 
district affected should have the oppor- 
tunity of being heard on a proposal to 
which it was opposed, particularly as, in 
spite of the definition of ‘‘ borough ” in 
the Act of 1870, the 11th clause of the 
Act of 1873 secured for such district the 

rivilege now claimed for Litchurch. 

n an unopposed Bill which came before 
him from Newport, Isle of Wight, and 
where he had extended the school dis- 
trict, he took care that the Preamble 
should recite the consent of the parties. 
The Walsall Act was also based on the 
consent of the parties. The Nottingham 
Bill had extended the school district of 
the borough; but he had been assured 
that in that case also the consent of all 
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the adjoining districts had been ob- 
tained. He had hoped that the question 
had, indeed, been laid at rest as far as 
the Committees of that House were con- 
cerned, and that the line of action of 
Parliament where school districts had 
been enlarged had been in the direction 
he had indicated. The question was 
whether, by a private Act, they should 
deprive these districts of an immunity 
which they possessed by the law of the 
land. It was also a question of the ad- 
ministration of the Business of the 
House by its Committees. It would be 
unwise to regard this matter exclusively 
from the school-board point of view, 
because it involved the principle whe- 
ther people should be taxed for purposes 
not their own, and against which Parlia- 
ment by a general Act had insured their 
immunity. 

Viscount SANDON said, the question 
before the House was of a technical cha- 
racter, and it was for the House to de- 
cide whether the Committee had acted 
within the proper bounds in the matter. 
He was always sorry to find himself 
acting in opposition to the opinion of the 
hon. Member for Chester (Mr. Raikes) 
in a matter of this kind; but it was the 
deliberate intention of Parliament that 
the Education Department should make 
known its views. The Standing Orders 
of this year had been altered, as he be- 
lieved, for this very purpose ; and if hon. 
Members would refer to them, they 
would find that any private Bill affect- 
ing educational matters was obliged to 
be deposited at the Education Depart- 
ment, and that if the Committee which 
sat upon it did not adopt the views of 
the Department, they were bound to re- 
port their reasons for dissenting. With- 
out going into the merits of the case 
for making boroughs in all instances 
conterminous with a school district, in 
favour of which he considered the argu- 
ments overwhelming, he might state 
that the Education Department had given 
the subject, as a mere question of law, 
their most serious consideration, and 
they felt it to be their duty to protest 
against any addition being made to the 
boundaries of the borough, unless a cor- 
responding addition were also made to 
the school-board area of the borough. 
By the Act of 1870 Parliament acknow- 
ledged only three school districts—the 
metropolis, the municipal boroughs, and 
the civil parish—provided it was not in- 











cluded in the boundaries of the muni- 
cipal borough. Parliament had ruled 
that the municipal borough was to be 
the borough for the school district under 
all circumstances. The Department was 
therefore bound to assert the municipal 
borough, when it was formed, to be the 
school district of the place. It had no 
official knowledge whatever of the Re- 
solutions, by these Standing Orders of 
the Chairmen of Private Bill Committees, 
and was bound to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Education Act. He would 
abstain from voting, as the question 
might be held to reflect somewhat upon 
his action in the matter; and it was 
therefore obviously more suitable that 
he should leave the House perfectly free 
to pass its own judgment upon it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER quite agreed 
with the noble Lord, and hoped the 
House would not decide the question 
from any feeling connected with the 
position of Private Bill Committees. The 
question at stake was whether, if they 
enlarged a borough, they should put the 
new district in an awkward and difficult 
position by making such a distinction ? 
He could perfectly well understand 
that the dislike of a new district which 
was intended to be annexed to a borough 
to a school board ought to be heard by 
the Committee as a reason why it should 
not be annexed ; but he hoped that the 
House would not acknowledge the prin- 
ciple that when once annexed there were 
to be two different administrations for 
education. 

Mr. BEACH assured the House that 
the decision arrived at by the Chairmen 
of the Private Bill Committees at the 
conference to which reference was made 
had been come to after much considera- 
tion. 

Str CHARLES FORSTER defended 
the course taken by the Select Com- 
mittee to which the Bill had been re- 
ferred. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the House had to consider 
a question of some difficulty relating to 
the action of Committees on Private 
Bills. His hon. Friend the Chairman 
of Ways and Means said that in these 
cases a certain law existed; Bills were 
brought forward which might or might 
not alter the application of that law in 
the particular cases, and it was not de- 
sirable that the decision of a question 
which was one of considerable general 


Viscount Sandon 
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importance should be left to the varying 
decisions of Private Bill Committees, 
The Education Act of 1870 had provided 
that a borough should be a school dis- 
trict, and there could be no doubt that 
the boroughs then existing were made 
school districts. But it was contended 
that the operation of the Act was pro- 
spective. A great many districts had 
been added since the Act was passed 
without being made portions of school 
districts. He did not wish them to enter 
on that point, but it was one that ought to 
be discussed and settled. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) had in charge a Bill which 
would settle the question or, at any rate, 
raise a discussion upon it; and, under 
the circumstances, he should give his 
vote in favour of the suggestion which 
his hon. Friend the Member for Chester 
(Mr. Raikes) had made. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 127; Noes 
161: Majority 34.—(Div. List, No. 102.) 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 
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Bill re-committed to the former Com- 
mittee, in respect of Clauses 42 to 46, 
inclusive, and Clause 52. 


QUESTIONS. 
wor Qo — 


INLAND REVENUE—EVASION OF THE 
CUSTOMS DUTIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If it is a fact 
that in one warehouse alone (where the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners admitted 
the revenue was defrauded of not less 
than £13,000) from four hundred to five 
hundred casks of whiskey were racked 
daily, from each of which casks nearly 
two gallons of proof spirits have been 
obtained without payment of duty; and 
if this evasion of duty has not amounted 
to over £80,000 per annum in one ware- 
house alone ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Member is not correct 
in his calculation as to the amount of loss 
that has been sustained by the Inland 
Revenue from the cause to which he 
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refers. The fact is, that in the ware- 
house in question the number of casks 
racked did not exceed 420 a-week—not 
400 or 500 a-day, as he represents in the 
Question, but 400 a-week—and the ave- 
rage quantity of proof spirit that could 
be extracted from each would be 1} gal- 
lons, instead of 2 gallons. Conse- 
quently, the loss of duty would amount 
to the sum mentioned in the Report of 
the Commissioners— namely, £13,000, 
and not, as the hon. Member says, to 
£80,000. I may add that the moment 
the attention of the Inland Revenue 
Department was called to the subject 
they issued instructions with a view to 
preventing anything of the kind, and 
the same course has been taken since 
then with regard to the Customs. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY — RUSSIAN 
NAVAL FORCES IN THE UNITED 
STATES.—QUESTION. 


Carrain PIM asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If he is in possession 
of full information as to the numbers, 
strength, and movements of the Russian 
Naval Forces in the neighbourhood of 
San Francisco and New York; and, whe- 
ther he will state to the House any in- 
telligence he may have on the subject ? 

Tre CHANCELLOR or rot EXCHE- 
QUER: In the absence of my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
I am bound to say to the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman that this is a question 
which Her Majesty’s Government think 
ought not to be answered. 


SASINE OFFICE, EDINBURGH — RE- 
DUCTION OF FEES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACKINTOSH asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary of the Treasury, Why the 
conditions of the Act 31 and 32 Vic. c. 
64, s. 25, regarding the reduction of fees 
in the Sasine Office, Edinburgh, pro- 
viding— 

“ That it shall be in view that the fees to be 
drawn from the said department shall not be 
greater than may reasonably be held sufficient 
for defraying the expenses of the said depart- 
ment, or the improvement of the system of 
registration,” 


have not been carried out, it appearing 
from the Estimates that for many years 
the surplus fees amounted to upwards of 
£10,000 per annum ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: In accordance 
with the Act 31 & 82 Vic. c. 64, the fees 
taken in the Sasines and Searching 
departments of the General Register 
House were revised in 1873 and a re- 
duced scale was sanctioned, to take effect 
from the 1st of April of that year, the 
loss to the Exchequer amounting to 
£16,850. The new scale was calculated 
to produce only such a sum in each year 
as would be sufficient to cover the ex- 
penses of the Department, including in 
those expenses not merely salaries, as 
shown in Vote 20 of Class III. of the 
Civil Service Estimates, but also pen- 
sions of retired officers, office rent, rates 
and taxes, and cost of books and sta- 
tionery. The extra receipts mentioned 
on page 227 of the Estimates include the 
fees of all the departments of the Regis- 
ter House, many of which are not within 
the operation of Section 25 of the Act of 
1868. It should be added that there are 
now proposals before the Treasury for 
an increase of the staff of the Searching 
department, which if sanctioned would 
materially increase the existing cost. 


THE NAVY—TORPEDO INSTRUCTION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked, If Her 
Majesty’s Government will favourably 
consider the propriety of granting an 
allowance to Naval officers on half pay 
whilst voluntarily attending the torpedo 
lectures and practice at Portsmouth ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
that the officers in question had at pre- 
sent certain allowances made to them, 
and it was not the intention of the Ad- 
miralty to extend them. 


MOTIONS. 
on or — 


ECCLESIASTICAL ENDOWMENTS 
(CEYLON).—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. Atperman W. M‘ARTHUR 
rose to call the attention of the House 
to the unsatisfactory state of affairs in 
the Island of Ceylon in relation to Ec- 
clesiastical Endowments; and to move— 

“That, as the members of the Anglican and 
Presbyterian Churches in Ceylon constitute a 
small part of the population and the great 
majority of the inhabitants are Budhists, Hin- 
doos, or Mahomedans, this House is of opinion 
that the payment out of the Revenues of the 
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Colony of annual subsidies to the ministers of 
those Churches inflicts great injustice and oc- 
casions serious discontent, and ought, there- 
fore, to be discontinued.” 





In bringing the question forward the 
hon. Member pointed out that it was 
not a movement for the disestablishment 
or disendowment of the Church properly 
so called, for the Church of England 
could not be said to be “established” 
in the Colonies according to the sense in 
which we understood the term in this 
country. In Australia and the Cape of 
Good Hope, Jamaica, and a number of 
other Colonies the grant made to the 
Church and to other religious Bodies had 
been revoked, and all denominations 
placed on the same level as regarded 
endowments for ecclesiastical purposes. 
In the present case the issue was a very 
narrow one. In Ceylon they were 
simply dealing with an _ ecclesiastical 
department of the Civil Service; and 
the question was, whether it was just to 
the people of that Colony, or necessary 
to their good government, that this de- 
partment should be maintained out of 
the public revenue, and what was the 
general feeling of the population with 
regard to it? The facts of the case 
were these:—The total population of 
the Island, at the last Census, was 
2,405,287. Of these, 1,520,574 were 
Budhists, 465,944 Hindoos, 171,542 
Mahomedans, and 534 Veddahs—mak- 
ing together 2,158,594. Of the remain- 
ing 250,000 about 190,000 were Roman 
Catholics, while the Protestants of all 
denominations numbered between 55,000 
and 66,000. The Census of 1871 gave 
10,379 of these as belonging to the 
Church of England, 6,071 as Wesleyans, 
and 3,101 as Presbyterians. The mem- 
bers of the Church of England, how- 
ever, were divided into three Bodies— 
namely, those attending services held 
by clergymen of the Church of England 
paid by Government, those belonging 
to the Church Missionary Society, and 
those connected with the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. According 
to Mr. Ferguson’s epitome of the Blue 
Book, the average attendance at the 
services of clergymen paid by Govern- 
ment was 2,197; at the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, 4,284; and at the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
2,464. The average attendance at the 
Presbyterian churches was given at 803. 
Now, it was for those 2,197 Protestants, 
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the most respectable and well-to-do of 
the community, that a sum of about 
£14,000 was raised from 2,500,000 Bud- 
hists, Hindoos, and Roman Catholics. 
It was true that the money was not all 
spent upon Anglicans and Presbyterians, 
for £100 was given to the 190,000 Roman 
Catholics, the remainder being divided 
as follows :—Three Bishops (two on pen- 
sion and one on sick leave), an arch- 
deacon, 11 chaplains of the Church of 
England, four of the Church of Scot- 
land, six other chaplains in the central 
province to whom grants in aid were 
made, 14 catechists, a registrar, and 
12 retired chaplainson pension. Allow- 
ances were also made for extras, such as 
repairs of buildings. Since the Report 
containing those facts was published two 
Bishops had been taken off the list, so 
that there remained one Bishop in 
charge—namely, Bishop Copleston, and 
one on pension. In 1849 a Commission 
on the fixed establishments of the Island, 
presided over by Sir Emerson Tennent, 
reported in favour of a return of the 
old system of placing the See of Colombo 
under the Bishop of Madras, and so 
saving Ceylon the unnecessary cost of a 
separate Bishop. ‘he Duke of New- 
castle, as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in 1854, wrote a despatch to 
the Governor of Ceylon, in which he re- 
minded him that the proper object of 
the ecclesiastical establishments was to 
provide for the religious wants of the 
European members of the civil and 
military services, not to furnish ministers 
to congregations of ordinary inhabitants. 
Sir Charles M‘Carthy, Colonel Secretary, 
and afterwards Governor of Ceylon, sup- 
ported the same view. Lord Northbrook, 
who must be acknowledged as a high 
authority, said, in a speech delivered 
since his return from India, he believed 
the day would come when we should 
give to India the inestimable blessing of 
a true religion ; but he did not think it 
would be right for Government to use 
the taxation of a country for the teach- 
ing of a certain form of religion. In 
order to show the feeling which existed 
in the Colony, the hon. Member next 
referred to a Paper, laid on the Table of 
the House last year, containing two 
documents bearing upon the question. 
The first was a resolution adopted at a 
meeting of the Executive Council after 
Bishop Claughton had resigned his 
office, his Excellency Sir Hercules 
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Robinson being present. The resolu- 
tion was to the effect that the Secre- 
tary of State be requested not to fill 
up the vacancy; that the ecclesiastical 
establishment was too small to require 
the services of a resident Bishop; that 
the Island was formerly under the 
diocese of Madras, and the Bishop of 
that See paid periodical visits, receiving 
State allowance, and exercising episcopal 
jurisdiction over it; and that with the 
present increased facilities of commu- 
nication that arrangement could again 
be advantageously resorted to. The 
second document was a communication 
addressed to Lord Carnarvon by Sir 
William Gregory, the present Governor, 
in which he expressed his opinion that 
the salaries of colonial chaplaincies, as 
vacancies occurred, should be struck off 
the annual estimates, and he had nota 
doubt that local subscriptions, aided by 
the great religious Societies at home, 
would provide for an adequate Church 
of England ministration hereafter. It 
was to be regretted, observed the hon. 
Member, that Lord Carnarvon did not act 
on the recommendation of Sir William 
Gregory. His Lordship, with great 
ability and success had hitherto ad- 
ministered the affairs of the Colonies; 
but in this case it was to be feared that 
his ecclesiastical proclivities had inter- 
fered with his usual good judgment. 
The noble Lord had, besides, introduced 
a new element directly opposed to the 
expressed sentiments of his Predecessors 
and to the policy which had always 
guided the Government in relation to the 
Colonies, in the appointment of Bishop 
Copleston. Lord Carnarvon said— 


‘*T have submitted to Her Majesty the name 
of a clergyman who is, I trust, very highly qua- 
lified—alike by his opinions, his age, and physi- 
cal constitution, as by his special disposition for 
missionary work among Indian races--for the 
continuance of that great work in which his 
predecessor has been cut short.” 


Now, he was not aware that the Colonial 
Office had formed itself into a missionary 
society, for ‘‘missionary work among 
Indian races,” and had sent out a Bishop 
for that purpose. In the Duke of New- 
castle’s despatch it was stated distinctly 
that the sole— 

“object of an ecclesiastical establishment in 
Ceylon was to provide for the wants of the 
European members of the civil and military 
services. 


Sir Hercules Robinson had well ob- 
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served, in a despatch to the Earl of Kim- 
berley— 

“It is felt that the post (of Bishop) is not 
absolutely necessary, and that if the selection 
for it were by any chance to fall upon a person 
less tolerant than Bishop Claughton, such an 
appointment might possibly be productive of 
sectarian strife and jealousy, and lead to much 
local unpleasantness.” 


The apprehension thus felt by Sir Her- 
cules Robinson had, unfortunately, been 
fully realized. The appointment was a 
most unfortunate one. Of the “ Boy 
Bishop,” as he had been called, it might 
be well said— 
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‘¢ Man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 


If anyone could have reconciled the 
several parties in Ceylon to the present 
state of things it was Bishop Claughton. 
He was deservedly popular with all 
classes. But Bishop Copleston had pur- 
sued a different course. Within a few 
months he insulted and stopped the 
mouths of the missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, some of whom had 
been toiling in the Island before the 
Bishop was born. Thus a blameless, 
exemplary body of Christian ministers 
found themselves suddenly overriden by 
arrogant pretensions, which no previous 
Bishop had dared to enforce. Other 
denominations with whom Bishop 
Claughton had been on the most fa- 
vourable terms were treated with dis- 
courtesy and disrespect ; the scandalous 
spectacle was presented to the heathen 
of the Christian Church divided into two 
hostile camps, and during the short time 
the Bishop had been in the Island, as 
had been well observed, ‘‘ he had done 
more to degrade the English creed in 
the eyes of the Natives than the life- 
long labours of the inoffensive pastors 
he persecuted had done to render it 
honourable.” In the Papers which had 
been submitted to the House there was 
a Petition from the Wesleyan mission- 
aries to Sir William Gregory, which 
stated that the payment by the Govern- 
ment of certain sums under the head of 
‘‘ Ecclesiastical Establishments” was 
impolitic and unjust ; that the effects of 
the Government providing pastors for 
the wealthy congregations of the towns, 
and the appointment of these pastors, 
from the revenue of the Island instead 
of the parishioners, were highly objec- 
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tionable on the grounds—(1) that by 
such appointments Government did by 
its agents directly enter upon missionary 
work; (2) that it was unfair to the 
efforts of that society, which had for 
more than 50 years laboured in those 
places, to be subject to the rivalry of 
Government competition; (3) that in 
some of those places their efforts to in- 
duce the Wesleyans to support their own 
ministers had been hindered by the fact 
that the Episcopalians had their mini- 
sters supported by the Government, 
although the Episcopal congregations 
were not at all in need of pecuniary aid. 
They also stated that it was contrary to 
public policy for the Government to en- 
gage in missionary operations; that 
many of the Government officials did 
not belong to any of the Churches sub- 
sidized by Government, and a most 
offensive slight was placed on all the re- 
ligious Bodies not receiving Government 
favour. That memorial was signed by 
seven English and 28 Native ministers 
in Ceylon. Sir William Gregory for- 
warded it to Lord Carnarvon, who sent 
a reply to the effect that he was not pre- 
pared to authorize any change which 
should deprive the Church of England 
or the Presbyterian Church of that sup- 
port from Government which they had 
hitherto enjoyed. A large and influen- 
tial meeting had since been held in 
Colombo protesting against these sub- 
sidies, and a Petition to Her Majesty 
had been forwarded, bearing the signa- 
tures of 8,000 Natives, praying for their 
discontinuance. The Petition stated 
that in Ceylon the existence of an Eccle- 
siastical Department of Government was 
a direct violation of the principle laid 
down in Her Majesty’s Proclamation, 
namely— 


“That none be in any way favoured, none be 
molested and disturbed, by reason of their reli- 
gious faith or observance.” 


The Resolution which he now submitted 
to the House stated that this subsidy 
inflicted great injustice and occasioned 
serious discontent. The injustice he 
thought he had proved; and as to the 
discontent, it was manifest not only 
from the Papers laid on the Table, but 
from other information received from the 
Island, a very strong feeling prevailed 
among all classes, except a few reci- 
pients of Government bounty. So far 
from accomplishing the object proposed 
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by Lord Carnarvon, as a missionary 
establishment, it had had a directly 
opposite effect. The Natives designated 
Christianity thus taught as the ‘“‘ Queen’s 
religion,” regarding it simply as a De- 
partment of the Government. A very 
distinguished Native and a Member of 
the Legislative Council, Sir Coomara 
Swamy, in a very able speech delivered 
by him in the Council, remarked— 

“T have been repeatedly asked, ‘ How is it 
Christianity makes such a little progress among 
your people?’ ‘That it should be so is natural 
enough,’ I answer. ‘Think of the manner in 
which it is presented to us. You come with the 
drawn sword in one hand and the Bible in the 
other. Who can believe it? Your conduct 
belies your professions. The chances of Chris- 
tianity would have been greater if it had been 
preached in the country by men entirely uncon- 
nected with the Government, sympathizing 
more with the people than with the rulers.’”’ 


Similar views were expressed by Sir 
Charles M‘Carthy, who said— 

‘Deeply convinced as I am that from the 

diffusion of Christianity alone any real progress 
or improvement could be looked for among the 
Native population, I yet must contend that Go- 
vernment, by acting as suggested, would only 
raise a barrier to the advancement of the Chris. 
tian religion.’’ 
Now, he asked, what did the Govern- 
ment propose to do in relation to that 
question? The principle of religious 
equality almost universally prevailed in 
our Colonies, with the most satisfactory 
results. Why was Ceylon to be an ex- 
ception? Would the Government dis- 
regard the strongly-expressed feelings 
of the whole community, from the Go- 
vernor downwards? Did they wish to 
excite more dissatisfaction, and rouse 
the Natives as well as the Europeans to 
further agitation? What was the lan- 
guage of Sir Coomara Swamy in refe- 
rence to the Petition from the Natives, 
to which some exception had been taken? 
He said— 

‘‘Tf the Council is not to be satisfied with 
such expressions of opinion as those embodied 
in it, how then shall we bring conviction to un- 
willing minds? Shall we hold monster meet- 
ings? Shali there be inflammatory speeches? 
Must there be commotion, and discontent, 
bloodshed, and other rebellion before official 
minds can be roused ?”” 


If it was desired to diffuse a knowledge 
of Christianity among the Native popu- 
lation of Ceylon, that object would be 
best secured by voluntary effort. Had 
they really a right to levy a compulsory 
tribute upon the people to support a re- 
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ligion in which they did not believe? 
Would the Government, for the sake of 
so paltry a sum, act in direct antagonism 
to the almost universal feeling of the 
Island, or would they, by placing Ceylon 
on the same footing as their other Colo- 
nies as faraslay in their power, promoteits 
peace, its happiness, and its prosperity ? 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
his Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That, as the members of the Anglican and 
Presbyterian Churches in Ceylon constitute a 
small part of the population and the great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are Budhists, Hindoos, 
and Mahomedans, this House is of opinion that 
the payment out of the Revenues of the Colony 
of annual subsidies to the ministers of those 
Churches inflicts great injustice and occasions 
serious discontent, and ought, therefore, to be 
discontinued.” —(Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur.) 


Mr. BAXTER declared that in all 
his Parliamentary experience he had 
never known a better case for an altera- 
tion of the ecclesiastical arrangements 
of a Colony than that which his hon. 
Friend had just submitted to the House. 
In the population there were 2,000,000 
not Christians, while the Christians 
numbered only about 250,000, the 
greater portion being Roman Catholics. 
The object to which the grants of money 
in question were originally applied was 
a very laudable one—namely, to provide 
religious instruction for the military in 
the Island. But now the money was 
not devoted to that purpose at all. It 
went in salaries to deagvsiie: the great 
majority of whose hearers were not 
soldiers, but persons perfectly able to 
pay for their own religious instruction. 
‘What was done in point of fact was this 
—clergymen were being provided for 
two or three thousand rich members of 
the Church of England, while the great 
bulk of the Protestant poor population, 
to say nothing of the Roman Catholics, 
were left to provide for themselves. It 
was notorious all over the Colony that 
the bulk of the members of the Church 
of England preferred the services of the 
missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society to those paid by the State. The 
Natives of Ceylon were actually taxed 
to support missions for their own con- 
version, and however much he might 
sympathize with missionary effort when 
properly directed, he felt bound to say 
that he knew of nothing more likely 
than that to prejudice Christianity in the 
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eyes of the Cingalese people. There 
was a widespread hostility to these 
grants in the Island—a hostility which 
was not by any means unshared by 
members of the Anglican Church. That 
hostility had been expressed on various 
occasions in the Legislative Council, and 
he was sorry to see as one phase of it 
a disposition on the part of certain of 
the Natives, in consequence of these 
grants, to doubt the sincerity of Her 
Majesty’s Proclamation in favour of neu- 
trality and religious equality. The ad- 
vice of Sir William Gregory to cease 
filling up vacancies as they occurred was 
wise advice, which he hoped the Govern- 
ment would consider. As showing the 
gravity of the situation, he was told that 
a Petition was coming home from India 
on the subject of the annual payments 
to Anglican clergymen in Hindostan. 
He hoped the Government would take 
time by the forelock and remove gra- 
dually causes of discontent which might 
lead to serious difficulties hereafter. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT admitted that, 
so far as figures were concerned, the 
case presented to the House was a good 
one. He was not prepared, however, to 
accept the hon. Member’s conclusion 
that the existence of an endowed Church 
ought to be dependent upon numbers. 
He had always protested against that 
argument in the case of the Irish 
Church, and he must now protest against 
it in the case of Ceylon. Something had 
been said about pensions to Bishops. It 
was, no doubt, true that at one time 
three Bishops were receiving pensions 
for work they had done. But the health 
of those Bishops having broken down in 
the Colony, he did not see any reason 
why, because of the particular functions 
they had filled, they should be deprived 
of their pensions. The failure of their 
health was no doubt an unfortunate 
occurrence; but the calamity might have 
happened to ex-Judges or ex-Governors 
as well as Bishops. The particular po- 
sition filled by the Bishops did not, he 
thought, add much to the argument of 
the hon. Gentleman. The opinion of Sir 
Hercules Robinson had been quoted. Now 
Sir Hercules was no doubt a very good 
Governor, but he did not know that he 
was a very good authority on ecclesias- 
tical matters. He had suggested that if 
the Bishop of Colombo were withdrawn 
the Bishop of Madras should receive 
Episcopal charge of the Island of Ceylon. 
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Now, there could be no doubt that the 
Indian Bishops had a great deal too 
much todo already. Andas some proof 
of this two additional Bishops had re- 
cently been given to Madras. As, how- 
ever, Sir Hercules Robinson had been 
quoted, it was well that his mature con- 
clusion should be known: and it would 
be found that it was by no means in 
favour of the views of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. Sir Hercules Robinson 
had, no doubt, protested strongly against 
the continuation of the Colombo Bishop- 
ric; but, like other great men, he was 
open to conviction, and he found that 
in writing to the Earl of Kimberley, 
on the 14th of November, 1871, he 
said— 

‘¢ My own opinion is—that a Bishop of the 
Church of England is not indispensable here ; 
but that, so long as the Colony maintains from 
the general Revenue, as it does at present, a 
number of Episcopalian Chaplaincies, it is de- 
sirable that there should be a head of the De- 
partment, and that in the present flourishing 
condition of the finances the difference between 
the salary of an Archdeacon and of a Bishop is 
a matter of but little importance. So long, 
therefore, as.the present State allowances to the 
Anglican clergy are continued, and so long as 
the right man can be found for the place, I 
think the additional expenditure entailed by 
maintaining the Bishopric is well invested in a 
social as well as in un official point of view. I 
have known Archdeacon Jermyn intimately for 
a number of years, and I am satisfied that it 
would have been difficult for your Lordship to 
have selected any person more suited than he is 
in every respect for the post which has been 
vacated here by Bishop Claughton’s resignation ; 
and now that the nomination is announced, I 
think the general feeling is one of satisfaction 
that the appointment has been filled up.”’ 


It would therefore be seen that Sir Her- 
cules Robinson admitted that when the 
appointment of Archdeacon Jermyn was 
made it gave general satisfaction. The 
hon. Member had used an expression 
which he hoped on reflection he would 
be inclined to modify—he spoke of the 
English Government ‘‘ taking the sword 
in one hand and the Bible in the other.” 
That was an exaggeration of language 
which he trusted hardly any hon. Mem- 
ber would endorse. [Mr. ALDERMAN W. 
M‘Arruvr explained. He had quoted 
the expression used by Sir Coomara 
Swamy, a Member of the Legislative 
Council of Ceylon.] He would only say 
he thought that anyone who used such 
an expression was not an authority that 
House would follow. He could not 
admit the validity of the argument 
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which had been used against the continu- 
ance of the Colombo Bishopric, because 
an agitation was said to have commenced 
in Calcutta for the disestablishment of 
the Church in India. The same argu- 
ment was used in the case of the Irish 
Church—if it were not disendowed, it 
was said, people would call out for the 
disestablishment of the English Church. 
He would not give way to such an argu- 
ment. He was rather disposed to act on 
the old Latin maxim—principirs obsta. 
He regretted that the hon. Member had 
dragged into the discussion a personal 
matter relating to the present Bishop of 
Colombo. He stated that the first act 
of Bishop Copleston was to suspend the 
missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society. Now, that statement was in- 
correct. The Bishop had, unfortunately, 
differences with the missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society, who were 
endeavouring to establish an improper 
Episcopal authority. The step he took 
was simply with a view to maintain Epis- 
copal authority, and when so much was 
said by certain parties of the duty of the 
clergy in this country to be subject to 
their Bishops he did not think that this 
act of Bishop Copleston ought to have 
been misrepresented as it had been. The 
statement was most exaggerated. The 
Bishop did everything he could to pre- 
vent the unhappy conclusion which had 
been brought about, and it was his 
greatest desire that all the missionaries 
of the Church Missionary Society should 
work in harmony with himself. He 
hoped the House would not agree with 
the Motion. It would give a blow to 
Christianity in the East. The Natives 
of Ceylon would think that a nation 
which valued its Christianity would set 
it forth in public places; and if this 
Resolution were carried into effect they 
would soon come to the conclusion that 
England had ceased to be a Christian 
nation, or at least a nation which cared 
about its Christianity. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
wished to explain the principles which 
were always followed by the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to ecclesiastical 
establishments. There was a very large 
number of European servants perform- 
ing duties in India, who were in a posi- 
tion in which they had no private means 
of obtaining the consolations of religion 
or the care of medical men. The Go- 
vernment, therefore, found it necessary 
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to provide both clergymen and doctors 
in sufficient numbers to attend to the 
wants of their European servants. That 
was the principle followed in India, and 
it was only in pursuance of it that a cer- 
tain amount of the clerical and medical 
element was retained by Government 
there. It was said that the cry in India 
was that there were not too many Bishops, 
but too few, and that there was a neces- 
sity for an increase. In particular, it was 
said in the diocese of Madras that people 
were not satisfied with the Bishop they 
had already, but they had lately esta- 
blished other two. Those were not 
Government Bishops, but Missionary 
Bishops, established for missionary pur- 
poses which the Government did not 
undertake. Sofar asthe Bishop of Madras 
was concerned, he undertook to say that 
that rightrev. Prelate was not, for the spe- 
cial purpose for which he was appointed, 
an overworked man, and he might super- 
intend Ceylon without any very large 
addition to his labours. In respect to 
the remaining questions raised by the 
Motion, he was not well acquainted with 
the affairs of Ceylon itself. He hoped 
when the Government came to deal with 
the matter they would be prepared to 
tell the House that they were desirous 
of dealing with it in connection with 
Ceylon exactly as it was dealt with 
in India—namely, that the Government 
themselves would provide a superintend- 
ing Bishop and a sufficient number of 
chaplains to provide for the necessities 
of the Government servants, and the 
Government servants only. He thought 
it was not right to contribute out of 
public revenues for the maintenance of 
an ecclesiastical establishment beyond 
that which was required for administer- 
ing to the necessities of the public ser- 
vants. If the Establishment in Ceylon 
did partake of that character, he thought 
the earliest opportunity should be taken 
to reduce it within a standard that would 
correspond with that which was retained 
in India. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER held that the 
hon. Member who had brought this 
subject before the House had failed to 
show the existence of any practical 
grievance. The population of Ceylon 
was somewhat less than 2,500,000, and 
the total sum expended in the services 
to which reference had been made was 
only £14,000, or about 1d. per head. 
That, certainly, was not a very crushing 
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taxation, and was borne by ail classes 
of the population varying in religious 
belief. The hon. Gentleman had quoted 
in support of his views many eminent 
authorities. But if he were to make 
known the opinion of many persons as 
eminent on the other side and as well 
qualified to form a judgment, he might, 
at the risk of wearying the House, go 
somewhat into the controversy. But the 
House, while paying every respect to the 
opinions of those eminent persons, would 
hardly be disposed to look to them for 
guidance on a question like this. The 
hon. Gentleman said that Sir William 
Gregory especially and Sir Charles 
M‘Carthy were in favour of disesta- 
blishment. The right hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter) said that Sir 
William Gregory had quoted as a pre- 
cedent the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. He would like, however, to 
point out the exact position in which 
Her Majesty’s Government stood with 
regard to that question. There was no 
doubt that the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church had commended itself to a 
large majority of the last Parliament. 
The present Government certainly could 
not be charged with having embarked 
on any re-actionary policy. Those who 
constituted that Government had not at- 
tempted on any occasion to go back upon 
the great subjects which had been deter- 
mined by their predecessors. But he 
must demur to the doctrine which had 
apparently been laid down, that they 
were bound to continue that course and 
to carry out all over the world a policy 
which it was notorious every Member of 
the present Government—and he ven- 
tured to think a large majority of this 
House of Commons—emphatically con- 
demned. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
M‘Arthur) had alluded to the policy of 
the late Government with regard to 
Colonial endowments. What was that 
policy? During the administration of 
Lord Kimberley at the Colonial Office 
various Colonies were subjected to 
schemes bearing on this question. But 
how were they dealt with? In some a 
policy was adopted which the hon. Gen- 
tleman would hardly endorse—namely, 
what was popularly known as “‘levelling 
up;’’ in others a policy of complete dis- 
endowment was effected. But he would 
remind the House that in all the cases 
to which he now referred the circum- 
stances were widely different from those 
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which existed in Ceylon. Notably, in 
Jamaica, Trinidad, the Leeward Islands, 
and others with which Lord Kimberley 
had to deal, there was not a large mixed 
population professing various forms of 
non-Christian religion ; but the difficulty 
he had to meet was that of Christian 
communities, divided, for the most part, 
into Roman Catholics and Nonconformist 
Protestants; and the manner in which 
they were dealt with offered very little 
to guide us in approaching a subject 
like this. There was another point on 
which he thought the hon. Gentlemen 
had entirely failed. The hon. Member 
had spoken of assimilating the policy to 
be adopted in Ceylon with that which 
prevailed in all the different Colonies 
under Her Majesty’s sway; but he (Mr. 
Lowther) hoped the House would not be 
led to believe that the policy of disesta- 
blishment had been already extended to 
the great bulk of the Colonies. Nothing 
of the kind had occurred. In certain 
exceptional instances this policy had 
been initiated. It was initiated previous 
to the accession of the Members of the 
present Government to office. In those 
instances where it had been deliberately 
adopted by their predecessors the pre- 
sent Government had not attempted to 
interfere; but they certainly had no in- 
tention of proceeding further in a direc- 
tion which had not commended itself to 
their judgment. The hon. Gentleman 
had stated that the part of the popu- 
lation which derived an advantage from 
these endowments was well to do, that 
they drove to their places of worship in 
carriages; in fact, that they formed a 
portion of that class referred to by Mr. 
Carlyle under the designation of ‘‘gig- 
manity.”” But the hon. Gentleman, he 
hoped, did not mean that the House 
ought to embark on a course of policy 
on account of the social position of those 
to whom it might apply. He thought, 
however, if the hon. Gentleman would 
carry his researches a little further he 
would find that a considerable portion 
of those who derived benefit from these 
endowments were not in a position to 
contribute towards religious rites for 
themselves. The right hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) said that the 
rest of the inhabitants of the Island, 
with the exceptions mentioned by him 
and the hon. Member for Lambeth, had 
to provide for their own religious ser- 
vices. Was that the fact? The right 
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hon. Gentleman very likely was not 
aware that the Budhist community 
were possessed of no fewer than 376,000 
acres of land for that purpose. [Mr. 
Baxter said he had referred only to the 
Christian population.] It was right, at 
all events, that the House should be 
aware of the fact that this large extent 
of land was vested in the Budhist 
community ; it was called the ‘‘Temple 
land,’’ was held under grants, and had 
been guaranteed to them by the British 
Government on taking possession of the 
Island. When it was found that three- 
fourths of the population were Budhist 
and were largely endowed, it could 
hardly be said that the wealthy portion 
of the community were placed in an in- 
vidious position with regard to their 
poorer brethren in consequence of the 
endowments to which the hon. Gentle- 
man had called attention. The hon. 
Gentleman quoted the language used by 
a member of Council. The language of 
that gentleman certainly compared very 
unfavourably with the studied modera- 
tion with which the hon. Gentleman 
himself brought forward this subject. 
The advice of that gentleman to his 
fellow-subjects reminded him of the 
somewhat similar advice—‘‘Don’t nail 
his ears to the pump.” There was no 
reason to believe, however, that in that 
loyal portion of Her Majesty’s dominions 
there was the slightest danger of hints 
of that kind being followei up. He 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to the precedent which would be 
established by adopting the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman. It would be im- 
possible to confine that policy tu Ceylon; 
and the question of disestablishment 
would arise with reference to Colonies 
like Natal, Hong Kong, the Mauritius, 
British Honduras, and even India. To- 
wards the end of the hon. Member’s 
speech he referred to some differences 
which had occurred between the Bishop 
of Colombo and the missionaries of the 
Island. Now, the Bishop was in no 
sense a servant of the Government. He 
did not stand there as in any way re- 
sponsible for the proceedings of the 
Bishop ; and if he (Mr. Lowther) avoided 
expressing any opinion on his proceed- 
ings, the House must attribute it to his 
desire not to bark when he was unable 
to bite. He was happy, however, to 
think that the present condition of 
affairs, which was that with which the 
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House had solely to do, was far more 
satisfactory than some speeches which 
had been made would lead hon. Mem- 
bers to suppose. He had heard from a 
private source that the Bishop was at 
present in every way conforming himself 
to the situation in which he was placed, 
and that the unfortunate differences of 
the past would not recur. Exception 
had been taken to the character and 
method of the missionary work. He 
would not stand up for proselytizing ; 
but the House would agree with him 
that placed as the British power was in 
the midst of a large Native population, 
the existence of a Christian ministry 
could not but conduce to the welfare of 
the Island. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
had heard the speech of the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies with mingled 
surprise and regret. These discussions 
were never very pleasant to the House; 
but he thought his hon. Friend might 
have taken advantage of the opportunity 
before him. He thought that a decidedly 
strong case had been made out; that it 
would have been satisfactory if the ad- 
vice of Sir William Gregory had been 
followed, and these endowments suffered 
gradually to disappear. The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Kent (Mr. Talbot) had ex- 
pressed his approval of a Bishop ‘‘ in 
active operation;’’ but this phrase, as 
far as the Bishop of Colombo was con- 
cerned, appeared to imply the suspending 
of his clergy and causing a general un- 

leasant state of feeling in the Island. 

t had been said that the policy of the 
late Government had been a policy either 
of levelling up or of disestablishment : 
when the exigencies of a Colony seemed 
to demand the latter policy, it had been 
followed, but all that had been done in 
the shape of ‘levelling up” had been 
this—that where it had seemed best to 
maintain endowments there had been 
some attempt to make them equal as 
between different religious bodies. The 
Under Secretary had contradicted him- 
self, for he had first said that there were 
exceptional circumstances to justify the 
endowments in Ceylon, and immediately 
afterwards declared that if we abolished 
these endowments it would be necessary 
to apply to other Colonies the same 
treatment as that received by Ceylon. 
Then it was said, why did you not do 
this when you were in office? He (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen ) thoughtthat hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite had given the late Go- 
vernment credit for having done enough 
in'the way of disestablishment ; but the 
fact was that a blot was not a blot until 
it was hit, and everything could not be 
done at once. This was a question of 
right or wrong, and no greater mis- 
take could be made than to refuse to do 
that which was right in one case for fear 
of having to do so in other cases with re- 
spect to which one was less confident. 
Give a remedy for an acknowledged 
evil, and let the future take care of 
itself. It was quite fair to defend 
the principle of establishment; but to 
his mind establishment was justified 
only when the Established Church was 
either the Church of the great majority 
of the people or was supported by the 
public opinion of the country in which it 
existed. Neither of these conditions 
existed in Ceylon where the Church was 
rendered inefficacious and Christianity 
hindered by the inequality and injustice 
of the endowments. The Under Secre- 
tary had spoken of the Budhists being 
endowed. Was that a fair argument ? 
The only foundation for it was that 
we had not plundered the Budhists 
of the property which they possessed 
when we took theIsland. Ceylon had a 
population of more than 2,000,000, of 
whom only about 250,000 were Chris- 
tians. Of these, nearly 200,000 were 
Roman Catholics who received the mag- 
nificent sum of £100 per annum out of the 
£14,000 or £15,000 of endowment. The 
remainder went to about 15,000 of the 
rest of the Christians, some receiving no 
money at all, so that the system was un- 
just and unequal, first as between the 
Christians and the Native population, 
and, secondly, as between the different 
sects of Christians. He could not do 
otherwise than cordially support the 
Motion, and he believed that the exist- 
ence of these petty establishments in 
defiance of the public opinion of the 
localities in which they existed, did 
more harm than good to the principle 
of establishment at home. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought that many of 
the remarks that had been made were 
rather wide of the subject. The Reso- 
lution said— 


“That, as the members of the Anglican and 
Presbyterian Churches in Ceylon constitute a 
small part of the population and the great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are Budhists, Hin- 
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doos, or Mahomedans, this House is of opinion 
that the payment out of the Revenues of the 
Colony of annual subsidies to the ministers. of 
those Churches inflicts great injustice and oc- 
casions serious discontent, and ought, therefore, 
to be discontinued.” 





That was laying down the principle that, 
however necessary it might be to main- 
tain any religious establishments in 
countries where the majority of the popu- 
lation were not Christians, one had no 
right to take any part of the revenue of 
the country for that purpose. That pro- 
position would clearly cover the case of 
India, where it was always thought right 
that an Establishment should be main- 
tained for the benefit of the Europeans 
in that country. But it could not be 
maintained that it was wrong to take 
any part of the Indian revenues for that 
purpose. The House would consider 
that this was a very broad assertion and 
that it really covered the case of every 
Colony; and he hoped that, under these 
circumstances, the House would be very 
slow to adopt a Motion of the character 
of that which was now before it. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, that before 
they went to a division, he just wished 
to say that he did not think the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies quite did justice 
to the speech of a Native Member of 
the Ceylon Legislative Council to which 
allusion was made. He thought that 
speech was a very remarkable one on 
the whole, and as he laid it down he said 
to himself—‘‘ When Natives of Ceylon 
take to making speeches in the English 
tongue which show so full an acquaint- 
ance with the best thought of the day. 
on the subjects about which they speak, 
as well as with what has been passing in 
this House, it is high time to give up 
supporting any institution in that Island 
which cannot be defended by argu- 
ment ;’’ and he put it to hon. Members 
on both sides of the House who had 
listened to this debate—Could the exist- 
ing ecclesiastical endowments in Ceylon 
be defended by argument ? 

Mr. ALpErMAN W. M‘ARTHUR had 
hoped that the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies would have given the 
House some assurance that the present 
state of things would not long continue, 
as the existence of the subsidy of the 
State Church produced at present a great 
deal of dissatisfaction in the Island. In 
consequence of the Under Secretary’s 
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reply he felt bound to divide the House 
upon his Resolution. 

Mr. GREENE said, he should vote 
against the Motion, but thanked his 
hon. Friend the Member for Lambeth 
for bringing the conduct of the Bishop 
under the notice of the House. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 121; Noes 
147 : Majority 26.—(Div. List, No. 103.) 


TRISH LAND ACT, 1870. 

MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in rising to 
call attention to the forty-fourth, forty- 
fifth, and forty-seventh Clauses of ‘‘ The 
Trish Land Act, 1870,”’ for promoting the 
purchase of land by occupying tenants; 
and to move for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the working and results of 
the forty-fourth, forty-fifth, and forty- 
seventh Clauses of ‘‘The Irish Land 
Act, 1870,” and to report whether any 
further facilities should be given for pro- 
moting the purchase of land by occupying 
tenants, said, he had thought it desirable 
to introduce this subject in order to 
elicit the views of the Government upon 
it. He had the other night ventured to 
propose this as an alternative Motion to 
that of the hon. Member for Tralee (the 
O’Donoghue) ; but as the House rejected 
that Motion by a very large majority, 
his proposal now became a substantive 
proposal, to which he tiusted hon. 
Members from Ireland would give their 
support. His attention had been directed 
to the subject mainly by the Returns of 
the landowners in the two.countries of 
England and Ireland, and, in his opi- 
nion, those Returns were well worthy of 
the attention of the House. In the case 
of Ireland they had before the House 
Returns prepared by the late Govern- 
ment at the time that the Irish Land 
Act was under consideration, and they 
showed that the total number of land- 
owners in Ireland was not more than 
19,000, and the comparison of this num- 
ber with the landowners in England was 
worthy of consideration. The English 
Return showed that, on the whole, there 
were about 170,000 landowners holding 
over one acre of agricultural land. In 
England there was a landowner to every 
130 of the population, while in Ireland 
the proportion was one to every 315 of 
the population. The comparison became 
the more remarkable if they included 
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only the rural parts of England. Ire- 
land was essentially arural country; and 
if they made the comparison with the 
rural parts of England the number of 
landowners was very much _ smaller. 
There were in Ireland also, he found, no 
less than 600,000 small farmers, occupy- 
ing an average of 34 acres, and 138,000 
holding an average of 12 acres. Now, all 
the experience of the Continent went to 
prove that it was only when the occupa- 
tion of small farms was combined with 
ownership that the best results were 
secured. It was the magic of property 
which, in the opinion of the great agri- 
cultural writer, Arthur Young, gave 
sufficient inducement to the small owner 
so to cultivate his farm as to produce 
the best result. Ireland was, therefore, 
a country in which they could have ex- 
pected to find a large number of small 
owners established. In fact, there was 
no country in the world where there 
were so few small proprietors. Two 
efforts had been made by Parliament 
in that direction—the first under the 
Trish Church Act, the second under 
the Irish Land Act. Under the former 
Act it was provided that the tenants 
of Church property amounting to about 
200,000 acres should have the right 
of pre-emption of their farms at a 
fair price, and considerable facilities 
were given under the Act for such pur- 
chases. The intention of the Legislature 
in that respect had been, it seemed to 
him, from their Reports, very judiciously 
carried out by the Irish Church Tem- 
poralities Commissioners. They had 
brought the subject home to every tenant 
of Church property in Ireland, and the 
result had been that a very large pro- 
portion of them had purchased their 
farms. Out of a total of 8,000 no less 
than two-thirds had become purchasers, 
and of these two-thirds 1,800 had, he 
found, paid the purchase money in full. 
The Commissioners further stated that a 
great many of the tenants had received 
from friends in America money in order 
to complete their purchases, which had, 
it was added, realized a full and fair 
price at 23} years purchase, while land 
sold under the Incumbered Estates Court 
had brought only 204 years purchase. 
In that way no less than 5,000 new 
landowners had, it appeared, been added 
to the total numbers in Ireland. Now, 
turning to the other experiment made 
in this direction, he came to those clauses 
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of the Irish Land Act which went by the 
name of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), 
and which had been conceived in the 
same spirit as those of the Church Act. 
In the case of the Land Act the terms 
offered to the tenants were not quite so 
favourable. Only two-thirds of the 
purchase-money, and not three-fourths, 
as in the other case, was permitted to 
remain on mortgage, but the rate of 
interest was 34 per cent, instead of 4. 
During the six years since the passing 
of the Act the number of purchases 
under those clauses had been only 456, 
of which no less than 151 had arisen out 
of one transaction—that of the sale of 
the Marquess of Waterford’s estate to 
his tenants. Yet during the same period 
no less than £6,000,000 worth of pro- 
perty—the rental amounting to £450,000 
—had been sold by the Incumbered 
Estates Court. That was more than 
double the amount of the Church pro- 
perty. The result was that while no less 
than 75 per cent of the Church property 
had been sold to the occupying tenants, 
in the case of the Land Act there had 
been only about 6 per cent. This being 
the state of the case, he thought he was 
justified in saying that the clauses of the 
Land Act had, to a great extent, been a 
failure. He did not attribute this result 
to the difference in terms he had already 
mentioned, but rather to the plan which 
had been adopted by the officials of the 
Incumbered Estates Court. The Church 
Commissioners had done everything they 
could to facilitate the operation, and had 
gone direct to the tenants. In the other 
case, so far as he could make out, no 
facilities whatever had been given. The 
tenants had been left to find out as best 
they could what they ought todo. They 
had been obliged in consequence to em- 
ploy lawyers, or other agents, and to 
incur expense in other ways. Moreover, 
instead of the farms having been put up 
for sale ina manner convenient to the te- 
nants individually, they had been offered 
in lots of, perhaps, eight or ten together, 
and the tenants had been obliged to 
combine and make a common purse in 
order to get the property. This was a 
process which, on the face of it, appeared 
impracticable. He had no doubt it was 
from this want of facilities for buying 
single farms that the whole operation 
had broken down. It appeared to him 
there was no necessity for selling the 
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land by auction, and that the proper 
course would be to offer it to the tenants 
individually at upset prices slightly 
above what would be obtained in the 
open market. He believed the officials 
of the Court would have no difficulty in 
arranging with the landlord as to the 
price, and that the tenants were willing 
to pay something over the market price. 
By such means, he thought, effect would 
be given to the clauses of the Act. 
Almost all the cases of hardship which 
were sometimes quoted by Irish Mem- 
bers had arisen, he found, in connection 
with lands recently sold through the 
Incumbered Estates Court. The reason 
was obvious. So long as the lands re- 
mained in the possession of the old 
families, they were managed according 
to the traditional method, the landlords 
feeling themselves bound to observe the 
customs of the country. When estates 
were sold through the Incumbered 
Estates Court at enhanced values, land- 
lords felt justified in raising the rents, 
thus practically confiscating the improve- 
ments made by the tenants. He knew 
the occurrence of these hard cases was 
denied; but the clauses of the Land Act 
were passed on the assumption that 
there were such cases, and he hoped 
that since the passing of the Act they 
were reduced in number, while it was 
clear that if the clauses had been passed 
25 years ago hard cases that had occurred 
might have been prevented, because so 
much more land would have passed into 
the hands of tenants. If similar prin- 
ciples had been adopted in the sales by 
the Landed Estates Court as had been 
followed by the Church Commissioners, 
the number of landowners in the country 
would have been greatly increased, be- 
cause farmers would have been turned 
into landowners. The more extended 
adoption of the principle might be advo- 
cated as a Conservative measure intro- 
ducing a fixity of tenure to which no 
objection could be made. He trusted 
the Government would consent to his 
Motion. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that he did 
not rise to oppose the Motion, but to say 
that he had always thought that the 
clauses which were so honourably con- 
nected with the name of the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) were founded on a very wise 
policy, and that he had seen with regret 
that they had not been so effective as 
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was expected when they became law. 
He would offer no suggestion as to 
whether the failure of those clauses was 
due to any one cause more than to 
another; but he would express a hope 
that the Government would grant the 
Committee, and that, as regarded the 
clauses which had been referred to, 
means would be found to give effect to 
that wise and safe policy which was to 
be found in the Land Act. 

Tue O’CONOR DON also expressed 
a hope that the Government would be 
able to accede to the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Reading. He 
believed that nothing would tend more 
to the tranquillity of Ireland than the 
establishment of a considerable number 
of persons who would be interested in the 
land, as owners as well as occupiers, 
and anything that would tend to increase 
the present number was a subject well 
worthy the consideration of that House. 
He was surprised that more advantage 
had not been taken of the clauses of the 
Act; but he believed that a good deal 
of it was owing to a want of knowledge 
amongst the people as to how they were 
to proceed to purchase. 

Mr. FAY said, he thought the clauses 
had failed through want of appreciation 
on the part of the tenants, although 
they favoured the creation of a so-called 
peasant proprietary consisting of farmers, 
who found one-fourth of the purchase- 
money and borrowed three-fourths from 
the gentry of the neighbourhood. When 
a proprietor got an indefeasible title with 
his land he obtained advantages from 
the State for which he ought to give 
something in return. He had himself 
made an offer on behalf of 80 tenants 
for land on the Wicklow Mountain 
estate. It was bad land, yet they offered 
28 years’ purchase for it in order that 
there might be no doubt about its acqui- 
sition. At that price it would not have 
paid more than 3} per cent, but a noble- 
man who wanted it for shooting pur- 
poses offered 30 years’ purchase, and 
his offer was accepted. Those men de- 
sired to become peasant proprietors, and 
they incurred great sacrifices to raise 
one-third of the purchase money. This 
showed a deficiency in the working of 
the Act. It seemed to him that in such 
a case if one or two years’ purchase were 
lost to the owner, it would not be too 
great a price to pay for the Parliamen- 
tary title given under the Act. 
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that the farming classes, notwithstand- 
ing that Amendments were very de- 
sirable for the extensive application of 
the Act, would have availed them- 
selves more extensively of the Bright 
clauses if they had been more tho- 
roughly understood. It might be true 
that the clauses in the Church Act had 
been occasionally worked for the benefit 
of speculators rather than of tenants; 
but the Committee might suggest the 
means of putting a stop to such practices 
if they were carried to a vicious extent. 
He trusted the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, who had been so anxious to pro- 
mote the well-being of that country, 
would agree to the Motion. 

Captain NOLAN wished to explain, 
in justice to the Irish Members, that it 
was only by an accident that a proposal 
of this kind had not been earlier brought 
before the House. The late Sir John 
Gray attached great importance to this 
question, and in the year 1874 brought 
in a Bill to extend the power of tenants 
to purchase land under these clauses. 
Unfortunately, the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter Barttelot) put a Notice on 
the Paper which brought the Bill under 
the half-past 12 o’clock Rule and it 
could not be brought on. Sir John Gray 
shortly afterwards died. He was glad 
to see the matter now taken up by an 
English Member, as he saw no ultimate 
solution of this question, except on the 
one hand a conflict between landlords 
and tenants, or else the creation of a 
considerable number of small proprietors. 
The number of proprietors in Ireland 
was smaller in proportion to the pecu- 
niary value of the soil than in England. 
His own idea would be that the Govern- 
ment should advance money at a some- 
what lower rate, and so as to enabie the 
tenant to pay during a period of years 
what he could not pay down at once. 
The Motion if carried would not injure 
the proprietors of land, and he hoped 
the Government would accede to it. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON said, he was 
very happy to find that the Government 
did not intend to oppose the Motion, and 
he was glad that this particular portion 
of the Act was to be referred to a Select 
Committee. There were many Members 
on the Conservative as well as the Liberal 
side of the House who wished to do 
justice to the Irish tenants; while, at 
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the same time, there were Gentlemen 
sitting on the Conservative benches who 
would resist the extravagant demands 
which were sometimes made on behalf 
of tenants, but probably without their 
consent. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, he 
thought few things could be more impor- 
tant, as far as the well-being of Ireland 
was concerned, than to take steps con- 
sistent with the safety of the public 
funds for the purpose of enabling te- 
nants under the Church Act and the Land 
Act to become the owners of the land 
which they occupied. He hoped, there- 
fore, no obstacles would be opposed by 
the Government to the granting of the 
inquiry which was asked. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he thought no one who had carefully 
considered the question could doubt that 
it would be advantageous to Ireland that 
the number of persons possessing a pro- 
prietary interest in land should be con- 
siderably increased. It was intended 
to bring about this result by the Land 
Act of 1870 and the amending Act of 
1872; but it must be admitted that the 
clauses framed for this particular pur- 
pose had failed to a certain extent, 
though not quite so much as might be 
supposed from the figures already quoted 
showing the number of purchases. Con- 
fining himself to those cases in which 
purchases had been made by tenants 
with the aid of advances from the Board 
of Works, he found a very considerable 
increase in the year ending 3lst March 
last, as compared with the previous year. 
The total number of cases given in the 
last Report of the Board of Works, as 
having occurred from the time the Act 
came into operation up to March 31st, 
1876, was 456, the amount of purchase- 
money was £476,000, and the amount 
which the Board advanced was £281,000. 
But, adding the transactions up to 81st 
March last, the total number of cases 
was 574, the total amount of purchase- 
money was £598,773, and the total 
amount advanced by the Board of Works 
was £357,548. This showed, at least, 
that there was increased progress during 
the last year. A point of considerable 
interest was the great difference between 
the number of applications and the num- 
ber of loans actually made, a difference 
which ought to be inquired into. It 
might be that there was something in 
the conditions exacted which was too 
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hard for the tenants to accept; but he 
thought the fact was mainly due to the 
circumstance that tenants, after applying, 
failed to provide the proportion of the 
purchase-money which it was necessary 
they should provide in order to entitle 
them to loans from the Board of Works. 
He could not think that the charges 
made against the Incumbered Estates 
Court were entirely fair, because, as 
far as he had been able to ascertain, 
he believed that whenever a property 
was ordered by the Court to be sold, 
due notice was given to the tenants 
both as to the fact and as to the con- 
ditions under which they might purchase 
the property. The 46th section of the 
Irish Land Act provided that the tenant 
was to have notice when his farm was to 
be sold, and he did not think that it could 
be alleged that those who were required 
to give such notice had failed to dis- 
charge the duty imposed upon them by 
that section. He would now proceed to 
the other reasons which, so far as he 
could judge, had really hindered the 
operation of the sections of the Act to 
which he had referred. The main rea- 
son appeared to him to be that the per- 
sons who were now the occupying tenants 
in Ireland did not as a rule desire to buy 
their farms. The fact was that those 
persons were so contented with the posi- 
tion of tenants that, though willing to 
give extraordinary sums for the right of 
occupation, they did not care to, as it 
appeared to them, unnecessarily waste 
their funds by purchasing the freehold. 
This, at all events, was the conclusion 
that must be drawn from the fact that 
the Irish tenants had not to any large 
extent availed themselves of the facili- 
ties offered to them of borrowing money 
to enable them to purchase their farms. 
In these circumstances, therefore, he 
was afraid that any reasonable proposals 
for the amendment of these sections 
which might result from this inquiry 
would not have much effect in extending 
their operation. He did not gather from 
the speech of the hon. Member for Read- 
ing that any very sweeping alterations 
in the provisions of the Land Act were 
contemplated by him. He felt that the 
hon. Member would agree with him that 
under any possible legislation on the 
subject they should secure, in the first 
place, that there should be no inter- 
ference with the freedom of landlords 
who might be desirous, in the ordinary 
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way, of disposing of their property. 
With regard to estates sold in the In- 
cumbered Estates Court, care should be 
taken that their full value was realized, 
and that the tenant should pay the fair 
market price for his holding, while ample 
security should be given to the Govern- 
ment for the money advanced to the 
tenant to enable him to purchase his 
farm. Bearing these principles in mind, 
he had no objection to the removal of 
any obstacles that might exist to the 
wider operation of the sections of the 
Land Act which had been brought 
under their notice. The hon. Member 
desired that a Select Committee should 
be appointed to inquire into the 
subject. He was bound to say, as he 
had before stated, that he was not very 
favourably disposed to any large inquiry 
into the operation of the Irish Land Act 
at a period not very remote from its 
having been deliberately settled by Par- 
liament. But he did not see that the 
proposal before the House was open to 
objection on that ground, inasmuch as 
the hon. Member had carefully limited 
the scope of the inquiry. ‘The hon. 
Member had certainly shown that the 
sections in question of the Land Act 
had failed in producing the results which 
their authors might have expected from 
them, and had shown such a practical 
knowledge of the subject that very 
valuable suggestions might well be 
anticipated from the inquiry which he 
desired. He did not think, therefore, 
that he was in any way opening up a 
question as to the finality which must 
be held to apply to the great prin- 
ciples upon which the Land Act was 
based by assenting to this inquiry, which 
he trusted would result in showing that 
the Act had been fairly worked by those 
bodies to whom its carrying out had 
been entrusted, and in conducing still 
further to the contentment and pros- 
perity of the country. 

Mr. BUTT said, he was happy to 
hear that the right hon. Baronet had 
acceded to this Motion. Without in- 
tending to enter at length into a discus- 
sion upon this subject, he wished to 
fairly warn the House against attaching 
an exaggerated importance to the effect 
likely to be produced by an amendment 
of these clauses. There was this marked 
distinction between the powers entrusted 
to the Church Commissioners and those 
entrusted to the Landed Estates Court— 
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that the latter were unable to offer the 
tenant his holding at a certain price, 
but were bound by law to set the estate 
out in lots to be sold by auction. It 
might, therefore, well be made a matter 
for inquiry whether the Landed Estates 
Court should not have conferred upon it 
the power to offer the tenant his holding 
at a certain fair but fixed price. He 
believed that every difficulty that red 
tape could devise had been thrown in 
the way of the Irish tenant borrowing 
the money for the purchase of his land, 
and that was also a point that ought to 
be inquired into. When they had done 
all this and had given every facility 
they must not imagine that they touched 
more than the hem of the garment. The 
question raised to-night would not touch 
the case of the great bulk of the Irish 
tenantry, because not one in a hundred 
of the Irish tenants would be able to 
purchase his holding even if the oppor- 
tunity of doing so were afforded him. 
He entirely agreed with the statement 
of the right hon. Baronet that there was 
no great anxiety on the part of the Irish 
tenant occupiers to become the pur- 
chasers of their holdings; they did not 
appear to possess any of the pride of 
ownership. It might be that in the 
North of Ireland there was a desire on 
the part of the tenants to become the 
freeholders of their farms, but that was 
not the case in the rest of the country. 
The great bulk of the Irish tenants 
wished undoubtedly for fixity of tenure ; 
but for some unexplained reason they 
would almost rather pay a rent—a small 
rent—provided they were perfectly se- 
cure in their possession, than become 
the absolute owners of their holdings. 
It might be from want of educa- 
tion, or perhaps it might be owing 
to the traditions of an older system, 
or to the want of independence re- 
sulting from years of oppression; but 
the fact remained, which he admitted 
with regret, that the people of Ireland 
took no manly pride in becoming their 
own landlords. He regretted this the 
more because nothing could be of more 
value to the country than the existence 
of a large body of independent landed 
yeomanry. He would impress the House 
that, in taking the present course, they 
were but touching the fringe of the land 
question. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that the doctrine 
which had been laid down that tenants 
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in Ireland had no wish to become owners 
of their holdings was one to which he 
could not subscribe, nor could he allow 
it to be made without a challenge. That 
tenants did not become buyers of their 
holdings was due to other causes. If 
the Landed Estates Court would put a 
fixed price upon the lots, and the tenants 
knew they could have their farms at 
that price, he believed a great majority 
of tenants would avail themselves of the 
opportunity. If the land was sold in 
smaller lots he believed that there would 
be plenty of purchasers among the 
tenant-farmers, and more money ob- 
tained. 

Mr. PARNELL also dissented from 
the views expressed, that the tenant- 
farmers did not desire to become owners ; 
on the contrary, he thought that if a 
fair opportunity of purchasing their 
farms was presented to them they would 
embrace it with the utmost eagerness, 
and one of the results of the inquiry 
would be to show the truth of that. The 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt) said an inquiry into the ope- 
ration of the ‘‘ Bright” clauses would 
but touch the hem of the land question, 
and that was so. He did not know what 
the proceedings of the inquiry might be ; 
but he firmly and strongly believed that 
whatever the endeavours of the right 
hon. Gentleman might be, the question 
would never be settled on any other 
basis than that of giving to the Irish 
people the right and liberty of living on 
their own farms as owners. 

Mr. D. TAYLOR thanked the Go- 
vernment for acceding to this inquiry, 
because he believed that the position 
of the tenants in Ireland could be much 
improved without interfering with the 
owners of the soil, and if greater faci- 
lities were given for the purchasing of 
land in Ireland it would occasion its 
increased value in the market. Bright’s 
clauses had not been taken advantage 
of to the extent it was perhaps thought 
they would have been, but that had 
arisen very much from the difficulties 
the tenants had in arranging for loans, 
which frequently were very small in- 
deed. From what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, he believed he was 
willing to make the inquiry a thorough 
one, and he hoped it would be carried as 
far as possible. One thing which should 
induce the Government to go as far as 
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they could was the fact—he believed he 
was correct in saying so—that in all the 
advances made to Irish tenants there 
had never been a defaulter in paying 
those advances. That would show that 
whilst there was a desire to acquire land, 
there was also every effort made to carry 
out their engagements in connection 
therewith. He held strongly to the 
opinion that it was for the interest of 
Ireland and a matter of importance that 
land should be held by two classes of 
proprietors—a class of proprietors own- 
ing their own farms and a class of large 
owners. On the large estates the tenants 
were, as he knew, contented and com- 
fortable, and between them and their 
landlords the best feelings existed; but 
it was on smaller and incumbered estates 
that the position of the tenant was 
unsatisfactory. No doubt as greater 
facilities were given to tenant-farmers 
they would hasten to seize the opportu- 
nity of becoming owners. Thanking the 
Government for granting the inquiry, 
he expected from it good results. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE thanked the 
Government for assenting to the Motion. 
He was glad the Government had recog- 
nized the present position of the tenants 
as not satisfactory. With regard to the 
declaration that had been made that the 
tenants did not desire to become owners, 
he believed that was true in the case of 
large and old established properties, 
where the tenants were certain of the 
traditional customs of the country being 
carried out. But in the case of estates 
where there had been a change of pro- 
prietors in consequence of a sale under 
the Incumbered Estates Act, he believed 
the tenants would be anxious to purchase 
the land they farmed if they were able 
to avail themselves of the facilities 
which, under the Land Act, it was in- 
tended to offer them. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘to inquire into 
the working and results of the forty-fourth, 
forty-fifth, and forty-seventh Clauses of ‘ The 
Irish Land Act, 1870,’ and to report whether 
any further facilities should be given for pro- 
moting the purchase of land by occupying 
tenants.”—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 

And, on May 31, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Mr. Piunxer, Mr. Joun Bnricut, 
Mr. Heyeatrz, Mr. Bruen, Mr. Law, Mr. 
Wuson, Mr. Burr, Mr. Puiunxertr, Mr. 
Downine, Sir Watrer Barrretot, Captain 
Noxan, Mr. Cuarnez, Mr. Errincton, Viscount 
Cricuton, The O’Conor Don, Mr Verner, 
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Mr. Ricnarp Smytu, Mr. MvuiHo.uann, and 
Mr. Suaw Lerevre: — Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 

And, on June 5, Mr. Fay added. 

June 6, Colonel Taytor added ; June 7, Mr. 
DownineG disch., Sir JosepH M‘Kenna added ; 
June 14, Mr. Munuouiann disch., Sir Joun 
LeEsLIE added. 
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COMPANIES ACTS, 1862-1867. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GREGORY moved that a Select 
Committee be appointed ‘‘ to inquire into 
and report on the operation of the Com- 
panies Acts of 1862 and 1867.” 

Mr. E. STANHOPE, on behalf of 
the Government, said, he had great 
pleasure in assenting to the Motion. 
The Government were, nevertheless, de- 
sirous of reserving their freedom of 
action as regarded some minor points if 
they should feel it necessary to introduce 
a Bill to deal with them during the 
present Session. 

Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to inquire into 
and report on the operation of the Companies 
Acts of 1862 and 1867.”—(Mr. Gregory.) 


And, on June 5, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Mr. Lowr, Mr. Epwarp Sranuorr, 
Mr. Cuapwick, Mr. Hvupssarp, Sir Henry 
Jackson, Mr. Gotpney, Mr. Horwoop, Mr. 
Asupury, Mr. Rytanps, Mr. Sampson Luoyn, 
Mr. Krrxman Honeson, Mr. Isaac, Mr. Suaw 
Mr. Knowxes, Mr. ALEXANDER Brown, Mr. 
ALFRED Marten, Mr. Serjeant Surritock, Mr. 
Orr Ewrne, and Mr. Grecory :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Five to be 
the quorum. 


BISHOPRICS BILL.—LEAVE. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in redemp- 
tion of a pledge which he gave last 
Session, rose to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill to provide for the foundation 
of four new Bishoprics in England. He 
did not think it would be wise to have a 
very large number of new Sees created 
all at once. It would take some time to 
raise the requisite funds, and it would 
not be well to have a large number of 
Bishops with a small amount of income. 
He had, therefore, thought it right to 
raise the minimum amount of income to 
£3,500—a limit somewhat above the one 
fixed for the new Sees of St. Alban’s 
and Truro. He proposed to provide at 
presert for four new Bishoprics, making, 
with the two previously created, six alto- 
gether, a number which would probably 
be sufficient for the wants of the Church 
for a considerable period of years. It 
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was necessary that the four new Sees 
should be formed in the most populous 
parts of England. He proposed that 
the first of them should be the See of 
Liverpool, taking in the West Derby 
Hundred of Lancashire. It would be 
separated from the diocese of Chester, 
and attached to the Province of York. 
The second would be formed out of the 
southern part of the diocese of Ripon, 
where there was a growing population, 
leaving York untouched, leaving the 
division of the diocese of York for fu- 
ture sub-division. Various plans had 
been proposed as to whether the cathe- 
dral city should be Wakefield or Hali- 
fax, and no doubt there was a great deal 
to be said in favour of both towns. It 
was therefore intended to leave it to 
Her Majesty in Council to decide whe- 
ther it should be at Wakefield or Halifax 
whenever the sum of money required 
was forthcoming. The third new See 
would be formed from the counties of 
Derby and Nottingham. There had, he 
believed, been a great wish to have new 
Sees formed out of the dioceses of both 
Lichfield and Lincoln ; but the Govern- 
ment did not see their way to create two 
additional Sees for that part of England, 
and therefore they thought it better that 
the counties of Derby and Nottingham 
should be joined, so as to constitute 
one See, at present. Although that might 
cause some disappointment, especially 
to persons in the diocese of Lichfield, 
where there was a great desire to have 
another See for themselves alone ; yet, 
looking at their great zeal and their 
willingness to sacrifice their own per- 
sonal feeling for a great object, he be- 
lieved they would be willing to accept 
that arrangement. That See would, of 
course, be in the Province of Canterbury. 
The fourth new See would be constituted 
out of the county of Northumberland, 
and for its formation the Bishop of Dur- 
ham had made a handsome offer. On 
that occasion he need not further explain 
the measure, but trusted he had said 
enough to induce the House to consent 
to the introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE expressed 
his thanks to the Home Secretary for 
having so quickly complied with what 
was the general wish of all who desired 
the prosperity of the Church—namely, 
an increase of her episcopal system. 
That wish had manifested itself with 
singular rapidity and unanimity through- 
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out the country; and it had been met 
by the right hon. Gentleman in a way 
which would make his name grateful to 
all who had the well-being of the Church 
at heart. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to raise the minimum sum for 
each new See from the £38,000 of St. 
Albans and Truro to £3,500 with a 
house. He felt bound to say that in 
accepting that Bill under the regulations 
which the Government proposed, rather 
than lose it altogether, he and those 
for whom he spoke, gravely doubted 
if that alteration of the amount was 
desirable or not. Looking at all the 
circumstances, he thought it would 
have been better to have left the lower 
figure as it stood in the cases of Rochester 
and Truro. If £3,000 was sufficient for 
a Bishop charged with the care of the 
southern part of the metropolis, and 
bearing the historical title of Rochester, 
it could hardly be too little for the 
Bishops of such new Sees included in 
that Bill as Newcastle or Southwell. 
He should be glad to know where the 
cathedral city of the See to be formed 
out of the counties of Derby and Not- 
tingham would be. [Mr. AssHETon 
Cross: Southwell.] He approved the 
choice of Southwell. The ancient Colle- 
giate Church there would form a suit- 
able cathedral, and the choice would 
compromise the rivalry of the two 
county towns, Nottingham and Derby. 
Personally he must say that he did not 
think this diocese was most judiciously 
formed. He would have preferred only 
giving East Derbyshire to Southwell, 
retaining the rest of Derbyshire in Lich- 
field, so as to retain the north of that 
county and all Staffordshire under one 
Bishop, and consolidate Salop under 
Hereford. However, he acquiesced 
another point on which he desired to 
receive some comfort and assurance was 
that the Bill should contain some pro- 
vision, however rudimentary, for the 
chapters in the new dioceses. Without 
the addition of a chapter on the consti- 
tutional complaint of each diocese, the 
measure would be a great gain, but 
with that addition it would be a much 
greater gain. Ifa provision of that sort 
were introduced, those who did not like 
the Bill would not dislike it more on that 
account, while those who liked it would 
probably give it a still heartier support. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
knew it was a matter of great interest, 


Leave. 
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and he ought to mention that the Go- 
vernment had decided that as the new 
diocese of Rochester would contain so 
large a portion of the South of the 
Metropolis they had determined that the 
designation of the future Bishop should 
be Bishop of Rochester and South- 
wark. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to provide for the foundation of four new 
Bishoprics in England, ‘ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Secretary Cross and Sir Henry 
Setwin-[ppetson. 


CATTLE PLAGUE AND IMPORTATION 
OF LIVE STOCK. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Viscount SANDON moved that the 
Select Committee on Cattle Plague and 
Importation of Live Stock do consist of 
Twenty-three Members. 

Carrain NOLAN moved that the 
number of Members be increased to 27. 
He did so for this reason. The original 
constitution of the Committee had met 
with reprobation from many quarters 
of the House. There were altogether 
10,000,000 of horned beasts in the 
United Kingdom. Ireland and Scot- 
land had 4,000,000, that was two-fifths 
of the whole, and yet of the 23 Mem- 
bers proposed only two were Irish Mem- 
bers. Again, the selection of these two 
Members was a most extraordinary one, 
having been made without any consulta- 
tion with what was called the Irish Party 
in the House, although on this question 
he was willing to acknowledge there 
ought to be no difference of Party. 
They were all equally interested, whe- 
ther Home Rulers, Liberals sitting 
under the Gangway, or Conservatives; 
and of the two Members selected neither 
was a county Member, although it was 
well known that the wealth of Ireland 
chiefly consisted in its cattle. The hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt) wished to put in three additional 
Members, leaving one for the Govern- 
ment to choose. He had risen in the 
absence of his hon. and learned Friend 
—whom he now observed in his seat— 
and he would propose the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. King-Harman), who was 
a very large proprietor in Ireland, and 
also farmed 2,500 acres; of the hon. 
Member for Cavan County (Mr. Biggar), 
who had a large experience in trade, 
and was practically acquainted with 
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think any Cattle Committee would be 
complete, from an Irish point of view, 
which did not include a representative 
from Ballinasloe, where a most impor- 
tant fair was held, and although situated 
in his own county of Galway it was 
closely adjoining Roscommon. He was 
therefore glad to see that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon (Mr. French) was 
moved as one of the three additional 
Members. 

Mr. BUTT seconded the Amendment, 
pointing out that there was no part of 
the United Kingdom more deeply in- 
terested in this question than Ireland, 
and submitting that it was not unreason- 
able to ask that the agricultural districts 
of Ireland should be represented. Speak- 
ing in conformity to the wishes of a 
meeting which had been held, he would 
suggest as additional Members of the 
Committee the three hon. Gentlemen 
named by his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Captain Nolan). 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ Twenty-three,” in order to 
insert the words ‘‘ Twenty-seven,”— 
( Captain Nolan, )—instead thereof. 


Viscount SANDON confessed at once, 
on the part of the Government, that the 
Committee would be stronger if it had 
more representatives of Ireland, which, 
undoubtedly, had a very deep interest 
in the question. Government were will- 
ing that there should be four more 
Members appointed, and that three of 
these should be Irish Members. In the 
meantime, the House might decide, in 
accordance with the suggestion in the 
Amendment, that the total number 
should be 27, and the particular Mem- 
bers to be appointed could afterwards 
be considered. 

Mr. STORER observed that the 
names of hon. Members connected with 
the English counties and tenant-farmers 
were conspicuous by their absence. It 
should be remembered that although 
consumers had the first interest in this 
matter, it had been very much abated 
by the large importations of American 
meat. The farmers were the parties 
chiefly interested. It was their herds 
that suffered, and they had to pay the 
tax for compensation in a great propor- 
tion, as it came out of the county rate 
to which they were the chief contri- 
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Mr. CALLAN urged that the Com- 
mittee should consist of 29 Members, 
and that the hon. Members for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) and Forfar 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay) should be added. 

Sr W. HART DYKE felt himself 
mainly responsible for the names on the 
Committee, and when it was stated that 
tenant-farmers were conspicuous by 
their absence, he was bound to add that 
the first hon. Member to whom he ap- 
plied to be a Member of the Committee 
was the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Read), who refused to serve. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he had 
gathered from what had been said that 
three out of the four additional names 
were to be those of Irish Members. He 
felt rather disappointed, because Scot- 
land was deserving of consideration as 
being an integral part of the United 
Kingdom. [Laughter.; He would ex- 
plain the matter a little more fully. No 
cattle were allowed to be imported into 
Ireland, whereas Scotland was subjected 
to the importation of cattle from foreign 
ports all over the world, and cattle 
disease and the plague were brought 
over in that way. It was therefore im- 
portant that Scotland should be con- 
sidered in this matter, and he thought 
it right she should have an additional 
Member. There was a great amount of 
interest felt in Scotland in this matter. 
It was spoken of throughout the whole 
country, and if this was the only reason, 
Scotland ought, in his opinion, to be 
more fully represented than it was. It 
was a question in which, no doubt, the 
Government took all the precautions 
that could be possibly taken to stop this 
contagious plague from disseminating 
among cattle throughout the country, 
but those means were inadequate and 
insufficient for the purpose. It was 
therefore with great satisfaction that he 
found they were able to meet together 
in that House in order to appoint a 
Select Committee. As hon. Members 
very well knew, he had a Motion on the 
Paper on this subject, and probably if 
he had persevered with that Motion, 
this Select Committee could not have 
been discussed, much less appointed; 
but he was willing to waive that Motion 
in order that this Committee should be 
appointed, because he knew it would 
have been a sort of dog-in-the-manger 
policy to have obstructed the formation 
of the Committee, He was therefore 
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inclined to support the Committee, in 
the hope that if carried through it would 
tend to stop the cattle plague. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Twenty- 
three’ stand part of the Question,’’ put, 
and negatived. 


Words ‘‘ Twenty-seven”’ inserted. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Ordered, That the Committee do consist 
of Twenty-seven Members. 


Viscount SANDON moved ‘That Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson be one other 
Member of the Committee.” 

Mr. PARNELL inquired what four 
names the Government intended to pro- 
pose in addition to those on the Paper? 

Captain NOLAN asked whether they 
would accept the three names which he 
understood the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Butt) had to pro- 
pose ? 

Motion agreed to. 


Viscount SANDON moved ‘‘That Mr. 
W. E. Forster be one other Member of 
the Committee.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Chaplin be one other Mem- 
ber of the Committee.” 


Mr. PARNELL repeated the request 
that the Government would declare their 
intentions, and to enable the noble Lord 
to do so, he moved the omission of the 
name of the hon. Member for Mid-Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin). 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
name of Mr. Chaplin, in order to insert 
the name of Mr. Clare Read. — (Ir. 
Callan, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the name 
of Mr. Chaplin stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, it was 
usual to propose one name at a time. 
As soon as those names proposed by the 
Government were accepted, it would be 
perfectly competent for the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick to move 
the addition of any of the names in his 
Notice. But no name could be proposed 
without Notice. 

Mr. BUTT admitted that was the 
usual course. But the noble Lord 
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cept three other names. Was it unfair 
to ask him what those names were ? 

Mr. CALLAN said, though he did not 
wish to offer any objection to the hon. 
Member for Mid-Lincolnshire, he would 
vote under the circumstances that the 
name of the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) be substi- 
tuted. : 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON supported the 
nomination of the hon. Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, it would be impossible for him to 
vote against the hon. Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire, because he was eminently 
qualified to serve; but he could not 
understand why the Government would 
not say who were the three Irish Mem- 
bers they intended to propose. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH explained that 
the hon. Member for South Norfolk had 
refused to serve, though the Govern- 
ment were exceedingly anxious that he 
should. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the hon. Member’s 
objection was to the terms of Reference, 
and not to serving on the Committee if 
those terms were altered. 

Captain NOLAN said, that the best 
course would be for the Irish Party to 
allow the 23 first-named of the Com- 
mittee to be nominated, and then to 
divide if necessary on three additional 
Irish Members which it was proposed to 
appoint. At the same time, he denied 
that the present mode according to which 
Select Committees were chosen by the 
Whips on each side was satisfactory. 
When there was a large independent 
Party in the House they ought to be 
consulted. The Irish Members were not 
anxious to break the Rules of the House 
more than they could possibly help. 
[Laughter.| He meant they were not 
anxious to strain the Rules of the 
House. 

Sm W. HART DYKE said, it was 
well known for many years that the sys- 
tem on which these Committees were 
presented to the House was not one that 
was represented as absolutely perfect, 
but as conducive to the convenience of 
the House. The system might be good 
or it might not; but, as far as he was 
himself concerned, it was a very uncom- 
fortable one. It was impossible to cast 
a ray of satisfaction on the path of one 
hon. Member without embittering and 
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destroying the political aspirations of 
another. The Home Secretary was asked 
whether Her Majesty’s Government were 
prepared at once to announce all these 
names. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Clackmannan (Mr. Adam) knew 
how they had been harassed about this 
list of names. That very fact would 
show that if the right hon. Gentleman 
rose at once and said he was ready to 
give the four names he would be in this 
difficulty—that hon. Members might 
have risen and said it was impossible 
that those names could be accepted. In 
conversation with his right hon. Friend 
and with his noble Friend (Viscount 
Sandon) the Amendments which had 
stood for days on the Paper had been 
discussed, and they came to the conclu- 
sion that if the House wished that three 
Members representing Irish constituen- 
cies should be added, those three Mem- 
bers should be the hon. Member for Ros- 
common (Mr. French), the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. King-Harman), and the 
hon. Member forClonmel(Mr. A. Moore). 
Those three names were included in the 
various Amendments on the Paper. 

Mr. ADAM quite agreed with what 
had fallen from hishon. Friend. No one 
knew better than his hon. Friend and 
himself the difficulty of forming these 
Committees, and the amount of badger- 
ing they received proved to him that it 
was impossible to get what would be 
admitted to be a fair Committee, because 
everybody seemed ready to raise objec- 
tions. No doubt there was a good deal 
to be said for the claim of Ireland to 
have some Irish Members on the Com- 
mittee, and he quite agreed that two 
sitting on that side and one on the other 
side—namely, the hon. Members for 
Roscommon and Clonmel (Mr. French 
and Mr. A. Moore) and the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. King-Harman)—should 
be appointed. Their names were already 
on the Paper, and therefore no further 
Notice would be required. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, he should 
vote against every name on the Com- 
mittee unless their men were put on. 
It was all very well for the Government 
to ask them to agree to the first 23 
names and then say that they could 
divide on the 24th. They would go to 
a division on every name. 

Mr. BENETT-STANFORD remarked 
that there was certainly a desire on both 
sides of the House that the hon. Member 
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for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) 
should sit on the Committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that he 
thought the Government had gracefully 
conceded the point that three more Irish 
Members should be placed on the Com- 
mittee. It was now admitted that there 
was a third Party in the House; and he 
hoped that the Government would fur- 
ther act gracefully by acceding to the 
names mentioned by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Galway (Captain 
Nolan). 

Mr. P. W. MARTIN said, that in a 
very late conversation with the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read) he said that nothing on earth 
should induce him to serve upon the 
Committee. As to the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain), who said that the Govern- 
ment had gracefully conceded the point 
and allowed three more names to be 
added to the Committee, he might say 
that the Government had no power to 
interfere with the rights of the House, 
and he should object to the names of the 
Irish Members who had been referred to. 

Mr. BUTT said, he would have voted 
for the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
if it had been certain that he would 
serve, but it had been distinctly stated 
that he would not. It had been said 
that his objection was not to serve on 
the Committee, but to the terms of the 
Reference; but unless he withdrew his 
objection to the terms of the Reference 
he (Mr. Butt) could not vote for him in 
any case. He must express his extreme 
regret at the course taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Clack- 
mannan (Mr. Adam), in suggesting that 
the name of the hon. Member for Clon- 
mel (Mr. A. Moore) should be substi- 
tuted for that of the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), a suggestion which 
could only tend to widen the breach 
which already existed between different 
sections of the House. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER reminded the 
House that the question was whether 
the hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) should or should not sit 
on the Committee. The name of the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
might be left out of the discussion till he 
was proposed. He regretted the in- 
creased numbers of the Committee. The 
plain truth was that 27 was too many, 
and there would be increased difficulty 
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attending the examination of witnesses. 
It was not the case that the Committees 
were chosen by the front benches. The 
right of choice was with the House, but 
some one must needs nominate. For 
himself he would be willing that his own 
name should be withdrawn, and that he 
should be allowed to offer his services as 
a witness instead of as a Member of the 
Committee. With reference to the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read) that Gentleman had distinctly told 
him that nothing would induce him to 
serve. But the hon. Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire was also a Gentleman who 
would prove a good Member of Com- 
mittee, and he hoped he would be 
elected. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that he was 
sorry that the House appeared to be on 
the eve of a prolonged wrangle. The 
increase of the numbers of the Com- 
mittee which had just been deprecated 
was a foregone conclusion, and had been 
conceded by Government. The hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt) said that the Irish Members had 
met together and had selected three 
Members whom they desired to repre- 
sent the whole body—namely, the hon. 
Members for Sligo (Mr. King-Harman), 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), and Roscommon 
(Mr. French). Two of these Members 
had been accepted; but in the place of 
the hon. Member for Cavan the hon. 
Member for Clonmel (Mr. A. Moore) 
had been proposed. He confessed that 
he regarded this as a most unfortunate 
proposal, and he could hardly express 
the sorrow with which he had heard the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Roches- 
ter (Mr. P. W. Martin). Anything which 
tended to increase the breach between any 
Party in the House and the great body 
of hon. Members was, in his judgment, 
to be much regretted. Even if it were 
true, which he did not allow, that they 
had to deal with an unreasonable person, 
they ought not to combat that person in 
an equally unreasonable way. Several 
times he had had to regret the manner 
in which it had been proposed to meet 
such conduct. He rose for the purpose 
of appealing to the reasonableness of 
the hon. Member for Cavan, and he 
would ask him to get up in his place and 
decline to serve upon the Committee. 
He knew this was a great request to 
make; but a mistaken prejudice which 
had been created must be banished by 
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such action on the part of the hon. 
Member for Cavan. [‘‘ Question! ”’] 
He maintained that he was speaking 
strictly to the question. If the hon. 
Member for Cavan would decline to 
serve, he would be doing a very great 
thing for the Party of which he was a 
Member. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY agreed that 
a Committee with so large a number of 
Members would be very heavy and un- 
workable. With regard to the sugges- 
tion which had been made to the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) he 
should offer no advice. He thought! 
that, being engaged in a trade which 
was intimately connected with the sub- 
ject with which the Committee would 
have to deal, the hon. Gentleman would 
prove a decided acquisition to that body. 
Although that hon. Member had been 
represented as obstructing the progress 
of Public Business, and although he 
might have done so on some occasions, 
he did not think any person who had 
heard him speak in the House could 
recall a single occasion on which he had 
been as offensive to any Member of the 
House as the Representative of Roches- 
ter (Mr. P. W. Martin) had been that 
evening. A great dealhad beensaid about 
the dignity of the House. Hon. Mem- 
bers stood up heated in argument, and, 
excited perhaps by the interruptions of 
their opponents, used language which 
might not be pleasant, but which was 
excusable because it was uttered in hot 
blood. The hon. Member for Rochester, 
however, got up in cold blood and made 
a directly personal attack upon another 
hon. Member. [‘‘ Order!” ] 

Mr. SPEAKER thought the hon. 
Member was travelling beyond the Ques- 
tion before the House. 

Mr. CALLAN asserted, with reference 
to the question as between the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk and the hon. 
Member for Mid-Lincolnshire, that at a 
late hour on the previous night the for- 
mer had not withdrawn his name, and 
that, while objecting to the terms of the 
Reference, he was ready under the pecu- 
liar circumstances to act. 

Mr. BENTINCK thought the House 
generally must regret that a discussion 
of this kind should have taken the turn 
of a personal debate. For his own part, 
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Motion of the hon. Member for the 
Wigtown Burghs (Mr. Mark Stewart) 
had not come on, because he regretted 
the appointment of the Committee alto- 
gether. He should vote for the appoint- 
ment of the hon. Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). 

Coronet PARKER desired to express 
on behalf of the agriculturists of the 
country their earnest wish that the name 
of the hon. Member for Mid-Lincoln- 
shire should be retained on the Com- 
mittee. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER believed there could be no doubt 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) had 
been repeatedly asked to serve on 
this Committee, and had expressed his 
unwillingness to do so. On the other 
hand, there could be no doubt that there 
existed in the House a strong feeling 
that it was desirable that his hon. 
Friend should take part in the delibera- 
tions of the Committee. The House had 
agreed that the Committee should con- 
sist of 27 Members. There were at 
present only 23 names on the list, and 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland had indi- 
eated that they would propose three 
other names, thus only bringing up the 
number to 26, and leaving one name 
still to be supplied. He would there- 
fore suggest they should nominate the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk as a 
Member of the Committee. If his hon. 
Friend, who was not now present, should 
afterwards decline to serve, and wished 
to be removed, that would be a matter 
for subsequent consideration. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that after the re- 
marks of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer he would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARNELL said, that the conces- 
sion of the right hon. Gentleman only 
affected a portion of the case, and did 
not remove further objections to the con- 
stitution of the Committee. 


Question put, ‘That Mr. Chaplin be 
one other Member of the Committee.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 156; Noes 
23: Majority 133.—(Div. List, No. 104.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Jacob Bright be one other 


before the House, he regretted that the ;| Member of the Committee.” 
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Mr. ADAM expressed his regret that 


the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt) should have found 
fault with the course which he had 
taken in proposing the substitution of 
the name of the hon. Member for Clon- 
mel (Mr. A. Moore) instead of that of 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar). He had not the slightest ob- 
jection to see the latter hon. Gentleman 
sitting on the Committee; and he had 
suggested the name of the hon. Member 
for Clonmel because he had found it set 
down twice among the names proposed, 
while that of the hon. Member for Cavan 
was set down only once. 

Mr. BUTT said, he hoped they might 
now come to a termination of this dis- 
cussion in which he had been exceed- 
ingly unwilling to take part. It did no 
credit to either side of the House, and, 
he thought, did not tend to add to its 
dignity. The three hon. Gentlemen’s 
names which had been suggested by the 
Irish Party had been unanimously elected 
at a very full meeting of the Party, and 
the name of the hon. Member for Cavan 
was chosen, with the others, by that 
meeting, which included many who did 
not sympathize with a great deal which 
the hon. Member for Cavan did. That 
hon, Gentleman might be right in the 
course he pursued, or he might be 
wrong. He would not stay to discuss 
it, but was it right to ostracize any 
Member of the House? If they thought 
the hon. Member for Cavan displayed 
any surplus energy, let them put him on 
a Committee and give him something to 
do. Do not make an outlaw or a martyr 
of him, for that would only tend to mag- 
nify him. It seemed to him that an 
attempt had been made to gratify petty 
spite in this matter. If they thought 
the hon. Member for Cavan had done 
wrong, let them arraign him before the 
House and censure him for it. But he 
appealed to the House not to reject his 
name because of his unpopularity. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
the hon, and learned Gentleman’s notion 
of what constituted a martyr must be a 
somewhat curious one, if he was under 
the impression that the word was ap- 
plicable to the case of an hon. Member 
because he was not about to be appointed 
to serve on a Committee. The real ques- 
tion before the House, however, was the 
appointment as a Member of the Com- 
mittee of his hon. Friend the Member 
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for Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright). He 
did not understand the “ ostracizing ”’ 
of any hon. Member. If a Gentleman 
was elected by a constituency to sit in 
that House he was competent to serve on 
a Committee, and he was informed that 
the hon. Member for Cavan had a good 
deal of practical acquaintance with the 
subject which the proposed Committee 
would have to consider. That practical 
knowledge which the hon. Member for 
Cavan possessed would no doubt be of 
service on the Committee; and the hon. 
Member’s name therefore might very 
fairly be proposed and considered as 
soon as the names now before the House 
were disposed of. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Wilbraham Egerton be one 
other Member of the Committee.”’ 


Mr. PARNELL remarked that he 
was very sorry to have heard observa- 
tions made on the occupation of the hon. 
Member for Cavan. It was true that 
the hon. Member for Cavan was in busi- 
ness; but he wished they had more such 
hon. Members, and Ireland would then 
be in a much better position. 

Mr. BENETT-STANFORD rose to 
Order, and asked whether the hon. 
Member for Meath was in Order in 
alluding to the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan ? 

Captain NOLAN was about to speak, 
when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he could only 
decide one point of Order at once. The 
name of the hon. Member for Cavan 
would come on for consideration by-and- 
by. At present the Question before the 
House was, whether Mr. Wilbraham 
Egerton should be added to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PARNELL would not refer fur- 
ther to the name of the hon. Member for 
Cavan, but certainly the question of oc- 
cupation had been introduced. [‘‘No, 
no!”] The miserable question of per- 
sonal conditions had been introduced by 
an hon. Member who ought to have 
known better. [‘‘ Order, order!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER again reminded the 
hon. Member that the Question before 
the House was whether the name of Mr. 
Wilbraham Egerton should be added. 

Mr. BUTT suggested to hishon. Friend 
that, after the conciliatory disposition 
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which had been shown on both sides, 
they might trust to the good sense of the 
House and not object to the name now 
before them. 

Mr. CALLAN thought that if the 
Government would state that they ac- 
cepted the nomination of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan all opposition would cease. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER objected to his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland giving 
any such undertaking at present. All 
the Government desired was, that the 
Committee should be nominated in a 
regular, business-like way. They had 
no prejudice at all in the matter, and 
nothing was further from their thoughts 
than to speak lightly of any hon. Mem- 
ber’s occupation. They had paid the 
most sincere respect to all the Members 
of the House, and certainly it would be 
their very last idea to make an objection 
to anyone on account of his occupation ; 
but it was a most irregular course to 
bring up the name of another Member 
when a name was submitted to the House 
to vote upon. The name of the hon. 
Member for Cavan would be duly con- 
sidered by-and-by. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, every name 
ought to be judged on its merits, and if 
the hon. Member for Cavan was guilty 
of any offence let him be punished. 
This dispute, he thought, had arisen be- 
cause of a feeling in the mind of the 
Irish Members that the hon. Member 
for Cavan was, being struck at. If it 
were shown that that was not intended, 
the opposition would cease. 

Lorp ESLINGTON thought no one 
would object to the name of the hon. 
Member for Mid-Cheshire (Mr. W. 
Egerton). He conceded that the hon. 
Member for Cavan was well qualified to 
be a Member of the Committee. He 
protested against any one entertaining 
the feeling that any hon. Member was 
ostracized. It was most desirable that 
Ireland should be represented on the 
Committee, and for this special reason— 
that the cattle disease had been kept out 
of Ireland. The law appeared to have 
been better carried out there than in 
England, and it was most desirable to 
place experienced Members from Ireland 
on the Committee. If the hon. Member 
for Cavan had rendered himself some- 
what unpopular, that ought not to pre- 
vent him from being nominated. He 


had been proposed by Irish Members, 
Mr, Butt 
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he had their confidence, and he (Lord 
Eslington) hoped the House would ac- 
cept the name. 

Mr. PAGET protested against its 
being supposed that the House were 
bound to appoint as a Member of the 
Committee an hon. Member who had 
been selected by Members who called 
themselves ‘‘ The Irish Members.” It 
was an attempt to dictate to the House, 
which he hoped they would be slow to 
recognize. 

Masor O’GORMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber who has just spoken may be per- 
fectly easy in his mind. We object to 
the name of the hon. Member for 
Cheshire—that is all. 

Cartan NOLAN said, that one side 
of the House was, as the hon. Mem- 
ber said, dictating to the other as to the 
composition of the Committee. He 
wished to tell the Government that 
there was a peculiar unfairness in put- 
ting the name of the hon. Member for 
Clonmel before that of the hon. Member 
for Cavan. 

Mr. SPEAKER wished to point out 
to the House that the Question before 
it was the name of Mr. Wilbraham 
Egerton. When all the names originally 
proposed were nominated, the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Butt) would be 
called upon to make his Motion, and the 
House could then discuss the nomination 
of the three Members mentioned in it. 

Captain NOLAN said, he hoped that 
the hon. Member for Cheshire would 
be nominated to serve on the Commit- 
tee. But in present circumstances he 
did not consider him so fit a man as his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cavan. 

Mr. SPEAKER would again remind 
the hon. and gallant Member that the 
name of the hon. Member for Cavan 
would be more properly brought for- 
ward when it was proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Colonel Kingscote be one other 
Member of the Committee.”’ 


Mr. BUTT moved—‘ That the name 
of Mr. Biggar be substituted for that of 
Colonel Kingscote.” He hoped the 
House would excuse him for trying to 
say a few words, not in the way of op- 
position to the name of Colonel Kings- 
cote, but to show their feeling in desiring 
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to have Mr. Biggar on the Committee. 
In the early part of the evening they 
expressed a desire to have Mr. Biggar 
on the Committee, and the Government 
sent them a communication that they 
objected to that and another name, and 
they suggested the name of the hon. 
Member for Clonmel (Mr. A. Moore). 
The Irish Members, however, wished to 
have Mr. Biggar on the Committee. He 
appealed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to say that when the name of 
the hon. Member came forward the Go- 
vernment would not offer any opposi- 
tion. If he gave such an assurance, he 
believed there would not be another 
word of opposition from the Irish Mem- 
bers. It was hardly necessary to say that 
he did not intend to persist in his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ADAM said, he had no objection 
to the name of the hon. Member for 
Cavan being added to the Committee ; 
but he did not think the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick was treat- 
ing the hon. Member for Cavan fairly by 
running him against the hon. Member 
for West Gloucestershire (Colonel Kings- 
cote). 

Mr. BRUEN did not feel himself 
committed by the resolution of a so- 
called Irish Representative meeting, at 
which the Irish names to be proposed 
on the Committee were agreed upon. 
No Irish Conservative Members had 
been summoned to it. 

Mr. SULLIVAN explained how the 
meeting was convened and composed, 
and stated that Irish Conservative Mem- 
bers were intended to be present at it. 
If the Government were going to avenge 
upon the hon. Member for Cavan any 
fault which he might have committed, 
they had better say so at once. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
name of the hon. Member for Cavan 
was not before the House. 

Tue O’CONOR DON expressed a 
hope that the House would terminate 
the unseemly wrangle in which they 
had been engaged. If the Government 
would say they would not oppose the 
nomination of the hon. Member for 
Cavan the matter would be at an end. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that it would be impossi- 
ble for the Government to give such a 
pledge as that asked for by the hon. 
Member who had just sat down. 
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Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
pointed out that in order to satisfy cer- 
tain English Members, the Government 
had already promised to propose the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read) as one of the four new Members 
to be added to the 23 whose names stood 
on the Paper. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, therefore, was somewhat in- 
consistent when he said that Govern- 
ment could not agree to the name of any 
other Member until the 23 had been 
appointed. He (Mr. Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen) had waited all the evening in order 
to vote for the three Irish Members 
whom the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt) had proposed ; but 
as hon. Members from Ireland persisted 
in opposing names to which no one ob- 
jected, and thus causing unnecessary 
delay, he should think of his own 
constitution rather than of the consti- 
tution of the Committee, and remain no 
longer. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he intended to 
propose an Amendment. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Clonmel, as high sheriff of his 
county, would not be able to attend on 
the Committee. There was at present 
no cattle plague in Ireland; but if it 
should break out there, the farmers of 
Ireland would be ruined. It was the 
duty of Irish Members to insist on being 
properly represented on the Committee, 
and they had met and determined on 
three names—the only real reason as- 
signed for rejecting the name of the 
hon. Member for Cavan, who was one 
of the three, being the miserable preju- 
dice that had been avowed by an lon. 
Member opposite. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had not been speaking to the Ques- 
tion at all. 

Mr. PARNELL said he would not 
propose, as he intended, the nomination 
of the hon. Member for Cavan. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber announced at the commencement of 
his speech that he would move an 
Amendment. If he had done so his 
speech would have been in Order; but 
as he had not concluded with doing so 
he must inform he hon. Gentleman that 
his whole speech had been out of Order. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he was 
sorry that any misunderstanding should 
have arisen. He therefore begged to 
move the substitution of Mr. Biggar’s 
name for that of Colonel Kingscote, 
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Srrm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE se- 
conded the Amendment. It was better 
that a Vote should be taken than that 
the Amendment should be withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
name of Colonel Kingscote, in order to 
insert the name of Mr. Biggar,”—(Mr. 
Parnell, )—instead thereof. 


Mr. BUTT hoped that the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Meath ‘would 
not be pressed. He complained of hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite 
setting an exceedingly bad example, re- 
marking with reference to certain noises 
from the opposite benches in that 
quarter that he could conceive nothing 
more inconsistent in any man who felt 
the dignity of the House and the 
responsibility of a Member of Parlia- 
ment than to sit silent, excepting when 
he sought to disturb others who were 
speaking. He would suggest that all 
the remaining names on the list should 
be accepted by the Irish Members, and 
then a vote should be taken as to the 
name of the hon. Member for Cavan, in 
respect to which he would rely on the 
good feeling of the House. 

Mr. P. W. MARTIN, having been 
alluded to, wished to explain. When 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt) asked the Govern- 
ment to accept his names en bloc, he (Mr. 
W. Martin) said it was not in the power 
of the Government to do that. When 
he said he had a personal objection to 
the hon. Member for Cavan, that was 
not exactly the idea he wished to convey 
to the House, although for a reason 
which he would give, he had individually 
an objection to the hon. Member serving 
on the Committee. Some time ago, a 
Bill in which he (Mr. Martin) took an 
interest, was unanimously read a second 
time and passed through Committee, 
and the hon. Member, although in his 
hearing he said he had only read that 
Bill a few minutes before, suddenly 
made it an opposed Order. That showed 
that if elected he might possibly take a 
course which would bring the whole of 
the important business of the Committee 
to a standstill. He had occasionally 


spoken to the hon. Member, and he had 
no personal objection to him whatever; 
but he preferred the hon. Member for 
Kildare. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER was sorry that 
that Amendment had been moved, and 
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hoped it would be withdrawn. If the 
hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) 
wished to see the hon. Member for 
Cavan placed on the Committee, he was 
taking the course to render that impos- 
sible by running his name against that 
of the hou. Member for West Glouces- 
tershire. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out, that if 
the House declined to substitute Mr. 
Biggar’s name for that of Colonel Kings- 
cote, it would still be open to any hon. 
Member to propose the addition of the 
hon. Member for Cavan to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to make a per- 
sonal explanation with reference to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Rochester (Mr. W. Martin). The fact 
was that he thoroughly approved of the 
Bill to which the hon. Member had 
alluded, but he wished to have a clause 
inserted, and that was his reason for 
making it an opposed Order. It was 
perfectly true that he had read the Bill 
only a few minutes before; but it was 
short, and he had thoroughly compre- 
hended all the points. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, his only ob- 
jection to the hon. Member for West 
Gloucestershire (Colonel Kingscote) 
was that unless Irish names were added 
to the Committee, the Irish Members 
would oppose every name. He appealed 
to the hon. Member for Meath to with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR observed that 
he did not blame the Government for 
acting as they had done, as they could 
not manage the Party behind them. 
There had been several occasions within 
the last week or two on which the Go- 
vernment had expressed their intention 
of taking a certain course and then left 
the House, whereupon their followers 
took a different course. Hon. Members 
opposite wished 23 nominations to the 
Committee to be accepted before the 
hon. Member for Cavan’s name was sub- 
mitted tothem. That name would then 
be objected to. If the Government 
would give their assurance that they 
would do their best to secure a vote 
on the hon. Member’s name without 
prejudice when it was reached, no 
doubt hon. Members from Ireland would 
not oppose the other names. If such 
a pledge were not given, Irish Mem- 
bers would be justified in opposing every 
nomination, 
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Str PATRICK O’BRIEN hoped that 
the Amendment would be withdrawn, 
as it presented a false issue to the 
House. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was clearly understood 
that the Amendment was made not with 
any view of objection to the name of the 
hon. Member for West Gloucestershire 
(Colonel Kingscote), but with the inten- 
tion of bringing on a discussion on the 
question whether the hon. Member for 
Cavan should be appointed or not on the 
Committee. The hon. Member for 
Meath had made this Motion, not with 
any view of pressing it, but to put him- 
self in Order; and therefore he suggested 
that the House should allow the Amend- 
ment to be withdrawn, and that the 
other names should be agreed to; and 
after that, when they came to the ap- 
pointment of the four additional Mem- 
bers, the discussion might be taken. 
He thought that course would save 
_ time. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked what corres- 
ponding advantage the Irish Members 
would obtain if they accepted the offer 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 

Mr. MARK STEWART would vote 
for the hon. Member of Cavan when the 
proper time came; but he protested 
against the course of placing his name 
against that of every other Member pro- 
posed. 

Tue Eart or DALKEITH hoped the 
appointment of a Committee would be 
proceeded with, and that hon. Members 
for Ireland would not offer any further 
opposition. He would remind them 
that Scotland had a right to be repre- 
sented, but Scotch Members were too 
modest to come forward. 

Mr. R.W. DUFF complained that more 
Scotch Representatives had not been 
placed on the Committee. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, two 
Members to represent Scotland was a 
totally inadequate number. 
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Question, ‘‘ That the name of Colonel 
Kingscote stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Colonel Kingscote nominated one other 
Member of the Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. James Corry be one other 
Member of the Committee.” 
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Mr. PARNELL said, they had now 


been over three hours discussing this 
question, and it was clear that it could 
not be finished that night. He there- 
fore moved that the further consideration 
of the Committee be adjourned until 
Thursday. 

Masor O’GORMAN 
Motion. 


seconded the 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Dfr. Parnell.) 


Mr. BRUEN begged the hon. Mem- 
ber not to persevere with the Motion for 


Adjournment. While hon. Members 
were talking the Cattle Plague was 
spreading. 


Mr. BUTT also hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath would withdraw his 
Motion. He should not vote for an 
Adjournment, nor should he vote against 
the name of any other Member, believing 
that such a course would tend to prevent 
the accomplishment of the object he had 
in view. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question, ‘“‘ That Mr. James 
Corry be one other Member of the Com- 
mittee,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. Peasz, Sir Georce Jenkinson, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Sir Rarnatp Knicutiey, Mr. 
Murpuy, Mr. Extior, Mr. Munperzia, Mr. 
Cameron of Lochiel, Mr. ArtHur Pert, Mr. 
Ritcurz, Mr. Joun Hoitms, Mr. Torx, Mr. 
Anperson, Major ALLEN, Mr. Norwoop, and 
Mr. AssHETON, nominated other Members of the 
Committee. 


Mr. BUTT moved, ‘‘ That the name 
of Mr. Biggar be added to the Com- 
mittee.” 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That Mr. Biggar be one other Member 
of the Committee.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 90; Noes 
113: Majority 23.—( Div. List, No. 105.) 


Mr. SULLIVAN moved the Adjourn- 
ment of the House, on the ground that 
some heat had been thrown into the 
proceedings of the past hour, and the 
Members of the Government had been 
divided in their support of the Amend- 
ment; and therefore he thought some 
time should be given to the Government 
to consider what names they would 
adopt. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Sullivan.) 


Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick had a 
Notice on the Paper to move the addi- 
tion of two other names. 

Mr. BUTT declined to make any 
further Motion on the subject. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER thought there was no necessity 
for the Adjournment. The question on 
which the House divided was a question 
for the House, and not for the Govern- 
ment; and as the House had decided the 
question, he was of opinion that the 
subject might be there allowed to drop, 
and the remaining Members of the 
Committee appointed. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY suggested that 
the Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House might be amended and altered to 
the adjournment: of the Debate. He 
intimated that on the next name he 
would move to substitute a Scotch 
Member. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
voted in the minority, and was sorry for 
the decision which the House had just 
arrived at. He hoped there would be 
an Adjournment of the Debate. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 35; Noes 
156: Majority 121.— (Division List, 
No. 106.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. French be one other Member 
of the Committee.” 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked, 
having seen the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland go into the Lobby against his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Biggar), what Ireland 
had to expect? He should divide the 
House on the questions of the Adjourn- 
ment of the House and the Debate. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that this was not a Government division, 
and he felt it his duty to exercise his 
individual judgment upon the matter 
beforethem. Surely they had the liberty 
of deciding who, in their judgment, was 
the fittest Member to serve on this Com- 
mittee, and he had considered the quali- 
fications of the hon. Member for Clonmel 
(Mr. A. Moore) to be preferable to those 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Biggar). 
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Mr. CALLAN moved the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Callan.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Government wished 
to add three Irish Members to the Com- 
mittee. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 17; Noes 
127: Majority 110—(Div. List, No. 107.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
French be one other Member of the 
Committee.”’ 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That this House do now adjourn.’’— 
(Ur. James Barclay.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 18; Noes 
96: Majority 78.—(Div. List, No. 108.) 


Question, ‘‘ That Mr. French be one 
other Member of the Committee,’’ put, 
and agreed to. 


Mr. King-Harman nominated one 
other Member of the Committee. 


Further Proceeding on Nomination of 
the Committee adjourned till Thursday. 


House adjourned at Three o’clock. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS BILL. 
(Mr. Holt, Mr. Hardcastle, Mr. Charles Wilson.) 
[BILL 7.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HOLT, in moving that the Bill 
be now read the second time, said: Mr. 
Speaker, in making that Motion, the 
House will probably expect me to state 
the object and explain the provisions of 
the Bill, as well as notice the objections 
raised to, and give my reasons for, the 
course I am pursuing in thus bringing 
the subject forward for consideration. 
The object of the Bill is two-fold. It 
aims at supplying a defect in Martin’s 
Act, and it is also intended to prohibit 
painful experiments known as vivisec- 
tion. Hon. Members are aware that 
Martin’s Act is the Act under which 
prosecutions for cruelty are conducted. 
It has been a very valuable Act; but 
experience has proved that it is defec- 
tive—in one respect, in that its provi- 
sions are restricted to domestic animals. 
To remedy that defect I propose to the 
House to enact—- 


‘‘Tf any person shall from and after the pass- 
ing of this Act cruelly torture or wantonly or 
barbarously injure any vertebrate animal he 
shall be guilty of an offence against this Act.’ 


I trust this will so far commend itself to 
the approval of hon. Members that I 
need say little in support of it. It is, I 
believe, well known that acts of cruelty, 
condemned by every one, have remained 
unpunished, because, though revolting 
to the feelings of the whole civilized 
community, the law cannot reach them. 
As I imagine that any objections which 
may be taken to this clause will relate 
merely to details, I need not dwell on 
this part of the Bill. The object of this 
Bill is also to provide a special remedy 
for a special form of cruelty; to prohibit 
the practices known as vivisection. To 
effect this, I ask the House to enact 
that— 

‘From and after the passing of this Act it 
shall not be lawful to perform any experiment 
causing, or being in itself of a nature to cause, 
pain or disease in any vertebrate animal, except 
for the purpose of alleviating or curing any 
disease from which such animal is suffering ; and 
any person except as aforesaid performing or 
taking part in any such experiment, or permit- 
ting any such experiment to be performed upon 
any premises over which he has control, shall be 
deemed guilty of an offence against this Act.” 


The Bill provides for the registration 
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and inspection of places where there 
may be danger that cruelty is practised, 
and for the entry, on warrant, to search 
private premises where there may be 
reason to think that experiments are 
conducted. The Bill contains also pro- 
visions for the administration of the law, 
taken, with slight alteration, from the 
Cruelty Act of last year. Such is the 
object, and such are the provisions of 
the Bill. In the next place, I think I 
ought to notice some of the objections 
which are raised to the legislation pro- 
posed, and the arguments offered in 
defence of vivisection. First, let me 
try to remove one of the objections 
raised, which I know to influence some 
persons, and which may be present to 
the minds of some hon. Members. I 
find the movement against vivisection is 
regarded by some persons as an attack 
on the Medical Profession. Now, Sir, I 
wholly repudiate such a charge, so far 
as I am concerned myself. Iam attack- 
ing not men, but practices and opinions 
—practices and opinions which have 
been denounced and are denounced by 
medical men—I make no attack on the 
Profession. To me it is asource of deep 
regret if, through the action of some of 
its leading members, an honourable and 
noble Profession should have become in 
anywise identified in the eyes of the 
public with vivisection, and should be 
thereby lowered in dignity and position 
in their estimation. But I will not 
admit that the Profession, as such, is to 
be confounded with the advocates of 
vivisection. I know that there are many 
medical men of no little experience who 
oppose the practice, on scientific, no less 
than on moral grounds. I have pre- 
sented Petitions to this House signed by 
medical men, in favour of the total sup- 
pression of vivisection. I have met with 
language employed by medical men in 
denouncing vivisection as strong as any 
I have seen anywhere. I am told that 
many doctors, especially country practi- 
tioners, are ignorant of the whole sub- 
ject; and I hear that at this moment 
there is a movement going on, which 
will, I hope, result in the complete vin- 
diecation of the Faculty throughout the 
United Kingdom from any complicity in 
physiological cruelty. I deprecate any 
attack on the Profession; but I say that 
if medical men choose by their own act 
to rank themselves under the banner of 
vivisection, they must not expect that the 
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fact of their being members of that Pro- 
fession will save them from becoming 
involved in the same condemnation with 
vivisectors. Another objection is raised 
by those who tell us that our de- 
mand for the total abolition of vivi- 
section is Utopian, humanitarian, senti- 
mental, and that our object is not within 
the range of practical legislation. If 
this means that because we cannot with 
absolute certainty stop cruelty in scien- 
tific research, therefore we ought not to 
forbid it by law, I reply that you do not 
argue in this fashion on other questions. 
Such an argument would be a bar to 
every attempt to repress crime by legis- 
lation. I look on this as a moral ques- 
tion. Vivisection is an immoral act, and 
therefore to be suppressed. It is as a 
moral question that I have taken this 
up: I say that whatever may be the 
reasons or the results which you can 
bring forward, unless it can be shown 
that the practice of torture is morally 
right, the Legislature is bound, if it deal 
with the subject at all, to prohibit it 
altogether; and I cannot abandon that 
ground. But whenI examine the argu- 
ment, irrespective of moral considera- 
tions, I contend that if the opposition to 
vivisection be well founded, it is no argu- 
ment against legislation to say that we 
cannot entirely put it down, or that we 
shall thereby compel physiologists to 
visit other countries for their cruel expe- 
riments. I repeat, you do not argue in 
this fashion on other questions. Let me 
illustrate my position by reference to a 
crime created by law, not otherwise 
morally wrong, but inconvenient and in- 
jurious to the material interests of 
society, and consequently totally prohi- 
bitive. There is nothing morally wrong 
in making a model of a shilling or of a 
bank note, any more than in striking a 
medal, or in preparing a fac simile of 
Magna Charta. You do not inquire 
into the motive ; you prohibit it because 
you feel that the interests of society re- 
quire it, and you forbid the act abso- 
lutely, in spite of the circumstance that 
you may fail to prevent its commission, 
and that you may drive the skilled en- 
graver, or the clever artizan, to practise 
his art in other countries. Sir, I do not 
say the cases are parallel, but I do say 
the argument is untenable in either case. 
Under this head I think I may properly 
notice the argument offered to the House 
last year by my hon. Friend the Member 
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for West Cumberland (Mr. Percy Wynd- 
ham), whom I regret not to see in his 
place. IfI understand him aright, he 
urged that we are engaged in an Uto- 
pian scheme, and he remonstrated with 
me for attempting to reverse the course 
of nature. 1 understood him to argue 
thus —‘‘ Nature is cruel; the processes 
of Nature bring good out of evil; do 
not attempt to be wiser than Nature: 
be content to leave things as they are.” 
I think my hon. Friend will see that if 
his argument were sound, nothing ought 
to be done to civilize the savage or to 
cultivate the earth: because Nature is 
savage and nature is wild. My hon. 
Friend would upset the whole course of 
modern civilization. I cannot think 
that he is of opinion that we live in a 
perfect world; nor would he sanction 
the doctrine that the disorders of the 
world are to be the measure of our duty 
and conduct. I submit that we live in 
a disordered world, that we are sur- 
rounded with evil, and in conflict with 
evil at every step, and that it is not the 
course of Nature, but the overruling pro- 
vidence of God, which brings good out 
of evil. Though we may not be able to 
account for the origin of evil, nor for the 
great amount of pain and suffering ap- 
parently unmerited which we see around 
us, surely we are not on that account to 
ignore it! We may not be able effec- 
tually to remedy it. Are we therefore 
to add to it? True,—the beasts prey 
one upon another; but I do not see how 
anyone can possibly justify the cruel 
acts of an intelligent, responsible man 
by a reference to the habits, instincts, 
and passions of the irresponsible beast. 
I submit that the civilization of which 
we boast is of a most imperfect type if 
it permits us to increase—nay, if it do 
not compel us to lessen, so far as we 
can, innocent suffering whether in man 
or beast, Let the guilty suffer, under a 
just sentence, according to their deserts, 
and in their case temper justice with 
mercy; but let innocence rejoice in the 
protection of a righteous law. Another 
allegation which I think I ought to 
notice, is that our statements are exag- 
gerated. Whenever a vivisector meets 
with an exaggerated statement, he is 
perfectly justified in describing it as 
exaggerated. Sir, in this case there is 
no need for exaggeration. The facts are 
bad enough without exaggeration. I 
do not admit the justice of the charge 
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made against us, though I admit that if 
our assertions be compared with those 
made by vivisectors, there is a wide 
difference; but I say that I have ob- 
served on the part of the advocates of 
vivisection a constant desire to extenuate 
their experiments and to magnify their 
results. It would appear from the 
statements of some persons, that the 
great work of physiological life in re- 
spect of vivisection, is to ‘scratch the 
tail of a tadpole,” and that the result, 
in the vast majority of instances, is 
the prolongation of human life and the 
relief of suffering; the tadpole suffers 
little; mankind are vastly benefited. In 
reply to the charge of extravagance, I 
will simply turn to the Blue Book, and 
ask whether there has been anything 
charged against the cruel physiologists 
which its pages do not amply confirm? 
The experiments described and uncon- 
tradicted, described as performed in 
England, and admitted to be true, are 
sufficiently horrible to justify the public 
excitement which prevails. Take Mr. 
Wickham Legg’s experiments on cats, 
and Dr. Rutherford’s on dogs—are not 
they bad enough ?—the latter of which, 
by the way, have been so pointedly con- 
demned by a man of the highest scien- 
tific authority, Sir William Thomson, in 
a letter to The Scotsman. He says— 
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“ Sir,—In your print of this morning I see a 
report of Professor Rutherford’s paper on the 
secretion of bile, read at the meeting of the 
Royal Society yesterday evening, when, as Pre- 
sident, I wasin thechair. As chairman, I did not 
feel that I had the right to expressmyopinion that 
experiments involving such torture to so large a 
number of sentient and intelligent animals are 
not justifiable, by either the object proposed, or 
the results obtained or obtainable, by such an 
investigation as that described by Professor 
Rutherford. I feel this opinion very strongly 
after many years’ serious consideration of the 
general question of the advisableness or justifia- 
bleness of experiments involving cruel treat- 
ment of the lower animals. 


“ University, Glasgow, March 6th, 1877.” 


Is it possible that there can be anything 
more shocking than the experiment 
spoken of by the late Sir William Fer- 
gusson. He says— 


““T have reason to imagine that such suffer- 
ings incidental to such operations are protracted 
in a very shocking manner. I will give you an 
illustration of an animal being crucified for 
several days perhaps ; introduced several times 
into a lecture room for the class to see how the 
experiment was going on.’’—[1037.] 


I do not know what is learnt, I do not 
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know what can be learnt, from an ani- 
mal in such an unnatural condition; but 
I say that the thing is too horrible to 
admit of exaggeration; and that, be the 
results what they may, the experiment 
is unjustifiable. Ido not think it pos- 
sible that any graver charge can be 
brought against vivisectors than that 
which rests an the authority of Sir Wil- 
liam Fergusson. We are told there is 
exaggeration. Is not the exaggeration 
on the other side? We hear it said 
again and again that experiments are 
performed under anesthetics, and the 
public are led to believe that the ani- 
mal in such cases is insensible to pain. 
Of course, an experiment may be com- 
menced under anesthetics; does any- 
body believe that an animal can be kept 
for three or four days under its influ- 
ence? Is there no exaggeration here ? 
I fear that those medical men are right 
who tell us that the anesthetic is exhi- 
bited to narcotize public feeling rather 
than to relieve the suffering animal. 
But, Sir, I know I shall be told that we 
dealt with this subject last year, and 
that before we re-open it, we ought to 
wait to see how the Act works. This 
argument may satisfy those who want to 
get rid of an unpleasant subject, or who 
object to vivisection only in so far as 
they consider it is an abuse of a lawful 
practice; but those who regard the 
practice as unlawful in itself cannot 
rest content with an Act, however well 
it may work, which licences the abomi- 
nation and can be made to protect the 
cruel experimenter. What are we to 
gain by waiting to see the working of 
the Act? Is it not clear that the Act 
will work as the Home Secretary works 
it? Is it not also evident that the mode 
of working the Act in one year, even in 
the hands of the same Minister, is no 
criterion how it will be worked in 
another year? Much less can it afford 
any evidence how the Act will be worked 
under a change of Government. Does 
anyone doubt that my right hon. Friend 
desires to work the Act from the humane 
point of view? For myself, though I 
lament that he has been persuaded to 
depart from the position he originally 
assumed, I do not expect to see any 
Home Secretary work the Act on more 
humane principles. Work it as well as 
he may, I am not satisfied to leave, even 
in the hands of my right hon. Friend, 
the power with which this Act entrusts 
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him. I object to leave it in the power 
of any man to authorize the performance 
of the experiments described in the 
standard works for instruction and re- 
ference accepted in England. I object 
altogether that it should be in the power 
of any learned Corporation to issue cer- 
tificates for such experiments. I think 
that our national character is at stake, 
and I desire to vindicate it without delay 
from all complicity with cruelty. But, 
Sir, I submit that we have seen enough 
already of the working of the Actto justify 
further legislation. The Return lately 
issued shows as much as my right hon. 
Friend’s advisers think it expedient to 
reveal of the working of the Act. It 
gives us to understand that we must not 
expect full Returns, and that the Act is 
to be worked partly in the dark. We 
are not to know the number of applica- 
tions, nor the names of the successful 
applicants, nor the terms and conditions 
of the licences. When it shows that no 
licences have been issued for the more 
painful experiments performable under 
the Act, it shows that the Act has done 
one piece of service—it has demonstrated 
that these experiments are not necessary, 
and might just as well have been pro- 
hibited altogether; but it reminds us 
that they are permitted under the Act, 
and that we must not rest until it is 
repealed. It shows that the system of 
licensing established last year was a sys- 
tem of secret licensing—a system at 
variance with the strongest feelings of 
the people and self-condemned, and that 
the shield of secrecy is required to pro- 
tect the tender feelings of vivisectors 
from the rough usage of public opinion. 
The Return shows further, that the li- 
cences issued are mainly for purposes 
of demonstration to students-—-the very 
thing which the public justly dread as 
likely to have a demoralizing effect. 
Remember, this implies the constant re- 
petition of experiments from which no- 
thing new is to be learnt—the demon- 
stration of facts which can be described 
in print and illustrated by diagrams. 
Remember, this demonstration is em- 
ployed in lectures, not exclusively ad- 
dressed to medical students, but intended 
to form part of a course of general edu- 
cation; in lectures, too, which are at- 
tended by young ladies, who are thus 
receiving that higher education which is 
intended to raise them in the social 
scale-—to perfect their womanly accom- 
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plishments. Remembering this, we 
regard the working of the Act with no 
satisfaction, and are ready to agree with 
Dr. Anthony, who thinks it a bad prac- 
tice to permit vivisectional experiments 
for the purpose of demonstration; and 
with Dr. Haughton, who expresses an 
equally decided opinion in very strong 
language— 
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“‘T would shrink with horror from accustom- 
ing large classes of young men to the sight of 
animals under vivisection. I believe that many 
of them would become cruel and hardened, and 
would go away and repeat these experiments 
recklessly, without foresight or forethought; 
science would gain nothing, and the world would 
have let loose upon it a set of young devils.”’— 
[1888.] 


What a charming prospect for English 
society in the next generation! Does 
it not justify us in making a stand 
against this kind of education, and 
in seeking, without delay, to repeal an 
Act which works in this direction ? 
The Return further discloses the fact 
that one of these licences is connected 
with the Gloucester County Asylum ; 
one with the Glasgow Royal Infirmary ; 
and others with London hospitals. This 
will not increase public satisfaction ; but 
I shall return to this phase of the ques- 
tion in a few minutes. I maintain, Sir, 
that this Return ought to make my posi- 
tion stronger, and that when its full 
significance is understood, it will make 
the demand louder for the total prohibi- 
tion of vivisection. Having thus replied 
to some preliminary objections, I will 
endeavour to deal with the question on 
its merits, and to grapple with the argu- 
ments by which the advocates of vivisec- 
tion support their position. My position, 
in brief, is this—First, I regard the 
practice as morally wrong, and, there- 
fore, to be forbidden; and in the next 
place, I submit that, whether you consi- 
der vivisection in itself to be lawful or 
unlawful, whether you deem it to be 
an abuse in itself, or only in so far as it 
is carried to excess, the evidence in the 
Blue Book shows that the only way 
effectually to stop the abuse is to prohibit 
the practice. Why should we not pro- 
hibit the practice? The advocates of 
vivisection assert that it is necessary for 
the progress of science—necessary for the 
relief of the suffering—and attended with 
beneficial results. I join issue with 
them, and assert that it is morally wrong 
—scientifically erroneous—socially dan- 
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gerous. You tell me that vivisection is 
necessary. Before asking how you 


establish the necessity, I ask—Where 
do you get your authority to do what 
you like with the creatures placed in 
your power? I know you have the 
power; but right and power are not 
interchangeable terms. The exercise of 
power without right is selfish tyranny, 
and the only right which man possesses 
is that which the Creator has given him. 
He gave man the right to rule—but not 
with unlimited authority. You willsearch 
in vain for any right to torture. Many 
persons seems to think that if in the 
exercise of power which we possess we 
are guided by a benevolent motive, it is 
a lawful exercise of that power; but I 
submit that no motive can justify an 
immoral act. You may pity the man 
who steals a box of pills to relieve a 
suffering child, but you do not applaud 
the act or approve the man’s moral per- 
ceptions, much less do you recognize the 
motive as a ground of exemption from 
prosecution. It must be a mistake to 
think that the civilization, which is very 
strict in requiring a recognition of the 
difference between meum and tuum, ought 
to be indifferent to the cultivation of 
humanity, or to regard cruelty, even to 
an animal, as a venial sin, because per- 
petrated from a benevolent motive. But 
how do you establish the necessity which 
you allege to exist? Do you assert there 
is no other means by which medical 
knowledge can be advanced, and means 
discovered for the relief of human suf- 
fering? Turn to the Blue Book, and 
you will find the opinions of eminent 
medical men, expressed in no ambiguous 
terms, to the effect that they do not 
consider experiments on animals as the 
most important source of knowledge. 
Sir James Paget says [382]— 

“T can quite believe that ardent physiologists 
put more trust in the experiments on living ani- 
mals than I should; and certainly those study- 
ing therapeutics and diseases think more of them 


than I should. I think more of the advantage 
of clinical enquiry.” 


Dr. Acland says [957 ]— 


“T do not think that for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the knowledge of medicine, experiments 
on animals are the most important things.’’ 


Sir William Fergusson was asked 
[1100]— 


‘‘ Have such experiments, in your opinion, had 
any direct bearing upon the progress of surgical 
practice ?” 
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He replied— 

“Well, I donot think it. I am as familiar as 
most people with these experiments, and I can- 
not say that I have been much impressed with 
the value of them.” 


But admitting that clinical and patholo- 
gical observation in the human subject 
is the more important means for the 
advancement of medicine, can you show 
that vivisection is any means at all? 
You point to discoveries and results 
which some persons tell us are reckless 
assumptions. The discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood has been adduced 
as an instance in point. Yet, what has 
Dr. Lauder Brunton lately said respect- 
ing Harvey’s investigations? I take 
from The British Medical Journal, of 17th 
March last, an extract from Dr. Brun- 
ton’s Goulstonian Lectures— 

‘“‘ Harvey himself was led to form his ideas 
regarding the course taken by the blood from 
the position of the valves in the veins, and might 
possibly have been able to describe it exactly, 
without making a single experiment.” 


You also bring forward Hunter’s opera- 
tion for the cure of aneurism. Dr. 
Macilwain said before the Royal Com- 
mission that this assertion is [1845] 
entirely untrue,” and Sir James Paget, 
in the Hunterian Oration delivered last 
February, is reported in tho medical 
papers to have said, with reference to 
Hunter’s scientific renown— 

‘No one seems to have known better than he 
did the danger of reasoning from physiology 
into practical surgery ;”’ 
and with especial reference to the ope- 
ration for the cure of aneurism— 

‘“‘ This was no laborious result of physiological 
induction ; it wasa plain result of facts, collected 
in the wards and in the dead-house.” 

And so with other alleged discoveries- 
One witness says [5669]—‘‘ We have 
discovered the use of nitrite of amyl.” 
Another replies—‘‘ It was nothing more 
than a happy guess.” —[1781.] Whilst a 
doctor, to whom I have spoken on the 
subject, says—‘‘ Whatever may be its 
effects on animals, it has proved fatal to 
man.’ We hear a great deal of the 
value of experiments on guinea pigs as 
the cause of the success which has at- 
tended Mr. Spencer Wells in his cele- 
brated operations. So far as I can 
learn, the facts do not bear out the 
statements made. In the first place, 
the operations on guinea pigs were not 
new—the facts had been ascertained 100 
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years ago by Bichat on his dog. Upon 
that, however, [ do not insist, asI do 
not admit that the success of Mr. Spen- 
cer Wells arises from vivisection in any 
degree. I rather urge that if these 
experiments on guinea pigs were of the 
value attributed tothem, they ought to be 
of no less service to other operators 
in ovariotomy. But the fact is, that, 
though Mr. Spencer Wells only loses 22 
per cent of patients, other surgeons lose 
76 per cent. This satisfies me that the 
success of Mr. Spencer Wells is not to 
be attributed to experiments on animals, 
but to his own skill and care. Again ;— 
I call attention to the action of the 
Medical Society of Victoria. They have 
lately, by a formal decision in solemn 
conclave, come to the conclusion, after 
20 years’ experience, that experiments 
on dogs, conducted to obtain an antidote 
to snake-bite, afford no clue to the action 
of remedies on man; and they have dis- 
continued these experiments. You may 
point to the alleged valuable contribu- 
tions to science made by the researches 
of Dr. Ferrier, with reference to the 
functions of the brain. Do you know 
that Dr. Brown-Sequard, one of the 
greatest of living vivisectors and authori- 
ties on vivisection, has given details of 
cases so recently as last August, which 
prove that the teachings of vivisection 
on the functions of the brain and nerves 
are a tissue of mistakes created by vivi- 
section, but rectified at last by correct 
clinical observation during life, and 
careful examination of diseased struc- 
tures after death ? Thus the sufferings 
of animals in these experiments have 
been wholly thrown away. I think I 
have said enough to throw doubt on the 
necessity for vivisection. I maintain 
that you have fnot yet established the 
necessity: but I go further, and main- 
tain that it is scientifically erroneous and 
misleading—that it can be shown to be 
scientifically erroneous and misleading— 
and that, whether you regard the illogi- 
cal mode of procedure, or the actual re- 
sult to the human patient. Look for a 
moment at the course of procedure; I 
say a scientific enquiry ought to be con- 
ducted in a logical fashion. Tell me 
whether the rules of logic are not 
wholly disregarded by those who em- 
ploy vivisection to advance medical 
science, and to relieve human suffering ? 
Now, Sir, one of the objects for which 
vivisection has been employed, is to as- 
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certain the action of drugs on the various 
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organs of the human body. A physiolo- 
gist desires to ascertain the action of a 
particular drug on, say, the liver of a 
man, for especial use, when that organ 
is diseased. Remember he isa scientific 
man; he is engaged in scientific re- 
search ; he requires, above all things, 
accuracy in his conclusions; he ought, 
above all things, to be logical in his 
proceedings. He is most anxious not 
to take a leap in the dark, not to act the 
part of anempiric. A mistake may be 
attended with fatal results to the human 
patient whom he seeks to benefit. Surely 
such a man engaged in such an investi- 
gation ought to be logical in his proce- 
dure! How does he proceed? Of 
course, he secures a licence from the 
Home Secretary; then, as it seems to 
me, his mistakes begin. He takes a 
healthy dog, he subjects him—of course 
under anesthetics—to the usual treat- 
ment. The body is cut open, the bile 
duct divided and brought to the outside ; 
the drug is administered in the usual 
way ; the result is carefully noted. When 
it is done, what have you got? When 
it has been repeated 100 times, what 
have you got? The results may not 
vary in the least, but what do they 
establish? They show the action of a 
certain drug on the liver of a healthy 
dog placed in an abnormal condition, 
and nothing more. Your experiment 
proves absolutely nothing as to the 
action of the drug on the liver of a sick 
dog—there may be conditions present 
which would vitiate the results—much 
less as to its action on the liver of a sick 
man. Yet you call this scientific inves- 
tigation. Is it not beyond dispute that 
if you want to know the effect on man 
you must experiment on man? Dr. 
Rutherford admitted this to the Royal 
Commission. He said [2926]—‘‘I ex- 
periment on dogs; I leave it to others 
to experiment on man.’ And Dr. 
Houghton illustrated the point forcibly 
by saying [1885] that— 

“‘ Notwithstanding the exhaustive series of ex- 
periments with reference to the action of mer- 
cury by the late Dr. Hughes Bennett, there is 
not a doctor in Europe or America who has 
altered his practice in treating congestion of the 
liver with blue pill.” 


Thus the hundreds and thousands of 
victims which have suffered at the hands 
of vivisectors have suffered in vain, so 
far as any logical deduction is concerned. 
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You may have made some guesses at the 
truth, with apparent success in some 
cases, but you cannot deny that it may 
be the case when you come to apply 
your so-called results in practical medi- 
cine, you may do irreparable injury to 
hundreds of patients before you find out 
that your conclusions are mistaken. 
This attempt to escape from empiricism 
by a disregard of the rules of logic can- 
not inspire the public with any great 
amount of confidence in the medicine of 
the future. It is well for the patient 
class that the Faculty has enough com- 
mon sense to disregard theory and trust 
to experience. This establishes my 
third point. I say vivisection is not 
only morally wrong, and scientifically 
erroneous, but it is socially dangerous. 
I mean it leads, it has led, to positive 
injury to the human patient. This is no 
imaginary idea. I will endeavour to 
prove my point by reference to the prac- 
tice of two men who in former years were 
at the head of the Profession—Sir 
Astley Cooper and Mr. Travers. I have 
obtained my information from a book 
recently published by Dr. George Macil- 
wain. [ Vivisection. Hatchards, 1877. ] 
Page 94— 


“Sir Astley Cooper thought that when the 
neck of the thigh bone was fractured within the 
bag or capsule which encloses the joint of the 
hip, repair by bony union was impracticable. 
.... To prove this, as he thought, he made 
some experiments....on dogs, and find- 
ing that the fractures he made in the thighs of 
dogs united only by ligaments, he regarded that 
as a confirmation of his doctrine. . . . Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper was surgeon to one of the largest 
hospitals, and a leading teacher of surgery. 
Concluding that bony union could not be ob- 
tained in the cases referred to, he recommended 
and adopted a practice which rendered it im- 
possible. Thus, when the patient had been in 
bed for a fortnight or so, . . he recommended 
him to rise and use a crutch, which necessarily 
involved lameness for life. The lamentable re- 
sult . . . can only be estimated by considering 
what might have been the number of cases con- 
fided to his care, besides those to such of his 
pupils . .. who. . . would adopt the practice 
of their distinguished teacher.”’ 


Further, with reference to Mr. Travers, 
Dr. Macilwain says, page 107— 


“The very measure which Mr. Travers was 
led to recommend to combat the peritonitis (in 
the operation for strangulated hernia) was 
exactly that it was most dangerous to employ. 
. . » [Page 106.] I believe that no more disas- 
trous error ever proceeded from vivisection than 
the one in question; and whether Mr. Travers’ 
treatment proceeded from what he did in his 
operations, or from what he neglected to do, it 
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still illustrates the misleading character of vivi- 
section, to which there always seems more oF 
less tendency, inseparable from that mode of in- 
vestigation.” 


Here, then, we have definite instances, 
brought to our notice by a medical man, 
of the socially dangerous effects of vivi- 
section. I believe it to have another 
effect equally dangerous. It encourages 
experiments on man, and that, I much 
fear, for the purpose of demonstration as 
well as in the interest of science. I 
speak on the authority of an eye witness 
who has seen two things done in an 
hospital for the purpose of demonstra- 
tion without regard to the pain inflicted 
on the patient. One is the rubbing 
together the ends of a broken bone to 
afford an illustration of what is termed 
crepitation. A doctor was passing 
through the wards with his class of 
students; they came to a man whose leg 
had been broken and not yet set; the 
doctor rubbed the ends of the bone to- 
gether to let his pupils hear the sound. 
When he passed on to the next case, the 
young men repeated the operation for 
their own instruction or amusement— 
say, in the interest of science—and when 
the patient screamed and writhed in 
agony, the doctor only cried—‘ Hold 
him down, hold him down!” Another 
instance given to me, also by an eye 
witness, is found in the case of a patient 
suffering from a dislocation of the wrist. 
One of the characteristics of this injury 
is that it is necessary, when the disloca- 
tion has been reduced, to retain the 
bones in their proper places by splints 
and bandages, otherwise it will recur. 
In the case in question, the wrist of the 
patient was set, but not bandaged in 
order that the dislocation might recur, 
for the purpose of demonstration to the 
class of students; and I am told that 
the pain the patient would suffer in the 
interest of science is extremely severe. 
There is another instance which I can- 
not pass over; an instance reported in 
The Lancet on the 20th and 27th of last 
January. The Glasgow Royal Infirmary 
figures in the recent Return as a place 
in which they are engaged in the pur- 
suit of science, and apparently they are 
not very particular as to the means they 
employ, so when they get an opportunity 
of dealing with a case of human hydro- 
phobia, they disregard the established 
rules of practice in their eager search 
after knowledge. I shall put the facts 
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more briefly before the House by read- 
ing a letter which appeared in The 
Lancet of January 27th on the subject. 
I understand the fact of the dog passing 
through the ward has been explained by 
the Secretary to the Infirmary to have 
been an accident. I accept the explana- 
tion, but, I say, that had such an acci- 
dent happened in the wards of a homeo- 
pathic, hydropathic, or mesmeric hospi- 
tal, the carelessness of the authorities 
would have been most loudly denounced 
in the medical journals. The letter in 
The Lancet is to the following effect :— 
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“ Sir,—I have read with astonishment a case 
of hydrophobia in the Glasgow Royal Infirmary 
in your impression of to-day. I will not now 
discuss the question of the case being hydropho- 
bia or not. But I will ask, how came a dog to 
be allowed to pass into the chamber of a man in 
the state there described ? Was it for experi- 
ment, or was it accidental? If for experiment, 
God grant the Vivisection Act may protect our 
species. If accidental, it is to be blamed in no 
measured terms. . . . I quote your correspon- 
dent’s words :—‘ When seen at midday, the hope 
was expressed that the symptoms, whatever was 
their origin, were passing off, and that the pa- 
tient was in a fair way towards recovery. At 
3.30 p.m., an event took place which completely 
and suddenly altered the aspect of the case. 
While the patient was lying, to all appearance, 
calmly in bed, a dog passed through the room, 
and was seen by him. Immediately thereafter 
he started up in bed, with his arms extended, 
and his eyes staring, his whole countenance indi- 
cating intense horror. He jumped out of bed, 
and, in attempting to climb over the screen, fell 
upon the floor; there he lay for a few minutes, 
groaning and talking, and tossing his limbs 
about.’ Again—‘ Pouring from one vessel to 
another did not produce any effect; upon a few 
drops being sprinkled upon his face, the same 
sobbings were performed, and he complained of 
such a low trick being done upon him.’ Again 
I quote the words of the article—‘ For a short 
time there seemed to be a lucid interval, in 
which, in pitiful tones of voice, he asked those 
around him to take him up into some quiet 
room, and have an end made of him. This 
period of repose did not last long; for in a few 
minutes, after being breathed upon and fanned 
with a towel, he became again incoherent and 
maniacal.’ And once again—‘ While standing 
behind him and out of his sight, I blew my 
breath once or twice upon the neck and face, 
when at once the muscles of the neck and of the 
upper and lower extremities became rigid, and 
the diaphragm acted spasmodically : the spasm 
was not followed by a second, without he was 
again provoked.’ 


** ArTHUR Ricuarpson, M.R.C.S.” 


I make no comment on this shocking 
ease. I simply quote the words of a 
medical man who has written with 
reference to it— 
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“These Glasgow cases demonstrate that the 
practice of cruel experimentation on the lower 
animals leads, as a matter of course and of ne. 
cessity, to disregard all human suffering; and 
they show, beyond all question, what medical 
practice, under the influences that exist and are 
daily extending, with the sanction and approval 
of the most eminent members of the medical 
schools, will assuredly become, in hospitals and 
out of them, if the public does not interfere to 
prevent it.” 
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This makes the subject one of an emi- 
mently practical character. The ques- 
tion must become one of intense interest 
to the humbler classes, who in their 
hours of pain and weakness are treated 
in hospitals and county asylums. Your 
licences are some of them associated with 
these places. The names of the men 
are not given. May not the patients 
justly feel alarmed lest they should fall 
into the hands of some reckless experi- 
menter? The course of our practice in 
sanitary regulations is to separate from 
their friends, and to isolate persons suf- 
fering from infectious disease. We 
send them to be treated in special hos- 
pitals. Is it not a matter of the very 
gravest importance to the country that 
no suspicion should be permitted to 
attach to those institutions? Remember, 
they will hereafter be placed under the 
charge of men who have been trained in 
the schools of vivisectional demonstra- 
tion, for which you are now issuing your 
licences; and I cannot feel indifferent 
to the fact, broadly stated by Di‘. Moxon, 
in the Hunterian Oration for the pre- 
sent year, that, under our modern sys- 
tem— 

“There is growing up a generation of physi- 
cians who are so imbued with the scientific 
spirit as absolutely to forget, in the highest 
issues, that their Profession has any practical 
aj. Times and Gazette, March 3rd, 
1877. 


This is no light and trifling matter. I 
regard it as a question of the gravest 
import, which demands the most careful 
consideration of Parliament. How does 
the matter stand? Some persons are 
seeking to justify cruelty, that they may 
gain knowledge, and the knowledge, 
when gained, has not necessarily any 
practical aim. We have passed an Act 
which legalizes cruelty with this object, 
and I conceive our first duty ought to be 
to recognize that we have not gone far 
enough, and to replace the Act of last 
year by a more thorough measure. I 
know that with the momentous issues 
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which now engage public attention, this 
subject may easily be put aside, but I 
claim a place for it amongst the impor- 
tant social questions of the day. I ask 
hon. Members not to put it aside as dis- 
agreeable and troublesome, but to re- 
gard it as a question of importance; 
“as a question,” to quote words better 
than any of my own, lately written to a 
friend by a general officer, well known 
to many sportsmen in this House— 


“That undeniably affects our national charac- 
ter, and which ought not to be treated with 
careless indifference. Itisrightor wrong. Let 
every reflecting individual take a part in the 
matter ; seek for information, and make up his 
mind to uphold or oppose the practice.” 


We demand the absolute prohibition of 
vivisection. We believe that nothing 
short of that will cure the evil and vin- 
dicate our national character. The well- 
being of society demands that cruelty 
shall be punished by law, not merely in 
the humbler and less educated classes, 
but amongst the learned, the refined, 
and the powerful. Our moral percep- 
tions demand, the true interests of 
science demand, the well-being of society 
demands, that good motives shall not be 
permitted in this country to extenuate 
bad actions—that results shall not be 
accepted irrespective of the means by 
which they are attained. I desire to 
see vivisection banished from this coun- 
try as a relic of our savage nature, a 
practice of a barbarous age, inconsistent 
with our Christian profession, a dis- 
grace to true science, and a blot upon 
our civilization. I beg to move the 
second reading of this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Holt.) 


Dr. CAMERON in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day 
six months, said, he did not object in 
any way to the amendment of Martin’s 
Act, but he did object to the proposal to 
interfere with vivisection as regulated by 
the Act of last year. The hon. Member 
for North-East Lancashire (Mr. Holt), in 
attempting to legislate upon the subject, 
had introduced about as crude and un- 
workable a measure as it was possible 
for the mind of man to conceive. This 


did not arise from any want of study, 
because the hon. Member appeared to 
have been applying his mind to the 
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question for a considerable time. In 
1875 the hon. Member had joined the 
Society for the Suppression of Vivisec- 
tion, and in the autumn of that year he 
gave eviderce before the Royal Commis- 
sion. In the course of his evidence, he 
stated that up to that time he had paid 
little or no attention to the details of the 
subject. He had intended to do so, but 
had been prevented by illness. He 
had had time enough, however, to dis- 
cover that the affairs of the society were 
in a very bad condition, and that the 
society in reality consisted of a secretary, 
who expressed as the views of the society 
whatever he chose to state, without sum- 
moning any meeting of a regular com- 
mittee. This gentleman declined to have 
his accounts audited, and the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Holt) stated himself that he was 
determined either to reform the society, 
or to retire from it. The hon. Member 
received one lesson on the subject of 
vivisection from the Commission, but he 
(Dr. Cameron) was sorry to see that it had 
already been forgotten. After informing 
the Commission that he had made no 
particular study of the matter, the hon. 
Member quoted as an illustration of the 
uselessness of vivisection, the fact that 
Harvey’s great discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood was not due to that 
practice. The hon. Member quoted this 
on some second-hand authority, as he 
had done in his speech to-day. ‘‘ Well,” 
said one of the Commissioners (Professor 
Huxley), ‘‘have you acquainted your- 
self with the original writings of this 
author?” ‘No,’ returned the hon. 
Member. ‘ Then allow me to read this 
passage to you from Harvey’s works,” 
and Professor Huxley read the follow- 
ing :— 

“When I first gave my mind to vivisections 
as a means of discovering the motions and uses 
of the heart, and sought to discover there from 
actual inspection, and not from the writings of 
others, I found the task so truly arduous, so full 
of difficulty, that I was almost tempted to think 
with Fracastorius, that the motion of the heart 
was only to be comprehended by God.” 


And then a little farther on— 

‘At length, and by using greater and daily 
diligence, having frequent recourse to vivisec- 
tions, employing a variety of animals for the 
— and collecting numerous observations, 

thought that I had attained to the truth.” 


‘‘These,”’ said Professor Huxley, ‘‘ are 
Harvey’s own words, and I presume you 
will modify the opinion you have ex- 
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pressed.” The hon. Member replied, 
‘« My opinion is based on a statement of 
Boyle’s, which I have read.” Yet not- 
withstanding that lesson which the hon. 
Member then received, he had again 
fallen into the same mistake to-day 
regarding Harvey’s discovery. Before 
the Commission the hon. Member ex- 
plained that his objection to the prac- 
tice of vivisection was that it did not 
come within the grant of the lower 
animals to man made by the Almighty. 
He did not think sporting justifiable, 
but he would not interfere with it by 
legislation, because it was connected in 
some degree with the question of the 
supply of food. In regard to vivisec- 
tions in connection with farming opera- 
tions, he did not propose to interfere 
with the mutilations of domestic animals 
which took place, because he said, he 
considered there must be some good 
reason for the practice adopted with re- 
spect to lambs, calves, pigs, &c., or 
otherwise it would not prevail so exten- 
sively. The only point on which the 
hon. Member expressed any distinct or 
decided conviction was in regard to the 
excision of the ovaries in sows, a prac- 
tice which he unreservedly condemned. 
He wound up his evidence by saying 
that so repulsive to him was vivisection, 
that if he was seriously ill and his only 
chance of recovery was to employ a 
practitioner who had obtained his know- 
ledge of his disease through vivisection, 
he would do so with great reluctance, 
and if he had a relative placed in a 
similar position he would not employ 
such a practitioner at all. [{Mr. Horr: 
Hear, hear!] The hon. Member said 
‘“ Hear, hear!” but this protestation of 
the hon. Member of his readiness to 
sacrifice his friends to his convictions 
reminded him (Dr. Cameron) of nothing 
so much as the manner in which Artemus 
Ward had vindicated his reputation for 
patriotism when it was called in ques- 
tion during the American War—namely, 
by protesting his readiness to sacrifice 
his brothers-in-law and every other male 
relative to the conscription, provided only 
he was allowed to remain at home. The 
Bill which the hon. Member introduced 
last year upon the subject had at least 
the merit of being intelligible. That 
Bill provided that-— 

“Tt should not be lawful to perform any ex- 


periments of any kind causing, or of a nature to 
cause, pain or disease in any animal, or to cut 
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pose of killing any animal, or alleviating or 
curing any disease ‘from which such animal was © 
suffering, or performing ‘any operation required 
to render any such -animal better suited for the 
service of; man, or ascertaining; in, pursuance of 
a judicial inquiry, and by direction of the Secre. 
tary of State, and under such regulations as he | 
might prescribe, thée’nature or bperations of any 
supposed poison for which: there was ‘no known 
chemical test,:, Provided always,+that it should - 
be an offence for a, person.to treat any animal 
with wanton cruelty, ‘or to subject it, to un- 
necessary suffering.) ©’ 

The Times, commenting upon that Bill, 
said— "’ Ft Gay “ 

“ As for Mr, Holt’s, Bill, physiologists will 
probably be’ glad ‘to see it, for the absurdity of 
the position taken tip “by the author was trans- 
parent. He would havé no operations on animals 
for the,,alleviation, of human suffering, but. he 
would permit the performing of any operatidn,to 
render animals better suited for the service of, . 
man, in’ health, of course.“ These operations 
might ‘be of any’ sort, ‘performed ‘by any one, 
however unskilled, and without''the use of 
anesthetics. , Could|any proposal be more) ridi- 
culous? and yet, it. was. seriously. printed and 
laid on the Table of Parliament.” ' 

He (Dr. Cameron), presumed it, ,was.in 
order to meet comments of that kind that 
the hon, Member had. this year.modified 
his Bill, and had cut, out, the express pro- 
vision legalizing the forms of agricultural 
vivisection. . But, in doing so,, the hon. 
Member had. provided. only, for the 
punishment of wanton cruelty. inflicted 
on any vertebrate animal, while. he had 
absolutely, prohibited experiments, for 
purposes of scientific research... The 
effect, of this, provision in the Biil of this 
year was precisely, the same, therefore, 
in effect as, the specific provision, in the 
Bill of. last year, ,because,no magistrate 
would convict any man,of, wanton,cruelty 
who merely performed cutting | opera- 
tions upon living animals. for the. pur- 
pose of rendering ;them more suitable 
for the service of man.;,The hon: Mem- 
ber had not ventured to,state.that the 
Report of the Royal Commission went/in 
the teeth of the evidence,,. But, once.ad- 
mit that the Reportof the Commission 
was in accordance with the evidence, and 
all the extracts given by the;hon, Member 
from the answers of individual witnesses 
to isolated questions simply . tended, to 
show, these isolated statements had been 
refuted by the great balance. of evidence. 
The Report. of. the Royal, Commission 
was, on the whole, a wise Report, and the 
Government last year, introduced a Bill 
embodying the. recommendations.,con- 
tained in that, Report, and. passed them 
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into law. The Bill of the Government 
was open to certain theoretical objec- 
tions; but, practically, it did everything 
required to remove all the evils that 
were formerly alleged to exist. The Act 
provided that no experiment should 
henceforth be performed on animals 
except by a person licensed by the Home 
Secretary, and for the advancement of 
physiological knowledge; that experi- 
ments should then be performed only 
under the influence of anesthetics, except 
on the production of a special certifi- 
cate that the use of anesthetics would 
nullify the results it was hoped to ob- 
tain. Curare, about the action of which 
some doubt existed, was not to be 
deemed an anesthetic; animals were 
to be killed before recovering conscious- 
ness; and no experiment was to be 
performed without anesthetics on a 
dog, cat, horse, ass, or mule, except 
on special certificate that no other 
animal was available for such experi- 
ment. Judges in criminal cases might 
order experiments in cases where they 
were necessary for the detection of crime, 
and the Secretary of State was empowered 
to require details to be furnished of all 
experiments. The results of the work- 
ing of the Act during the last six months 
had, as he would show in a few minutes, 
been perfectly satisfactory. But, before 
proceeding to that point, he should like 
to point out another mistake into which the 
hon. Member had fallen. He had dwelt 
upon the revolting effect which the per- 
formance of these experiments would 
have upon certain classes of young ladies 
before whom, he said, they were per- 
formed. Why, the Act of last year posi- 
tively prohibited experiments upon liv- 
ing animals being made before the ge- 
neral public at all. A Return, to which 
the hon. Member alluded in the course 
of his speech, had recently been pub- 
lished as to the working of the Vivisec- 
tion Act, and it showed that 23 certifi- 
cates had been issued under that Act 
during the six months it had been in 
operation, and that in only one case had 
a licence been granted permitting ex- 
periments without anesthetics. Even 
in that case, the licence was subject to 
the proviso that the Inspector should be 
satisfied within a moderate time that the 
experiments themselves were not of a 
nature calculated to inflict pain. At the 
present moment, therefore, there was not 
a single licence existing for any experi- 
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ment calculated to inflict pain excep- 
under the influence of anesthetics. Not 
a single certificate had been issued dist 
pensing with the obligation of killing 
the animal before it recovered conscious- 
ness. There again, however, the hon. 
Member had gone wrong, and had dwelt 
upon the great sufferings experienced by 
the animals in recovering. At the pre- 
sent moment, hon. Members would see 
the walls placarded with illustrations of 
dogs and cats writhing in torture under- 
going vivisection, and this despite the 
fact that not a single certificate had been 
issued under the Act of last Session per- 
mitting any painful experiments upon 
these animals. Meanwhile the hon. 
Member, without waiting for the Re- 
turn, and not knowing how the Act was 
working, brought in his Bill, which re- 
pealed the Act of last Session, prohibited 
wanton cruelty generally, but in doing 
so excepted sporting, and agricultural 
vivisections, which would be allowed to 
go on unheeded, because they did not 
come under the head of wanton cruelty. 
In the present Bill, as compared with 
that introduced last year, there was one 
very important and deliberate omission. 
Last year the hon. Member provided that 
experiments should be lawful if they were 
necessary for the purpose of furthering 
the ends of justice, such as the detection 
of poison ; but this year the hon. Mem- 
ber withdrew that exception from the 
Bill, and as the measure now stood, if it 
were passed to-morrow, and a man were 
poisoned with strychnine or some other 
poison difficult of detection, it would be 
unlawful to make any experiment, even 
if such experiment were necessary, in 
order to prove that a murder had been 
committed. He was satisfied there was 
no chance of a Bill like this being al- 
lowed to pass, but its introduction had 
been made to serve as an excuse for a 
renewed agitation on the subject. He 
protested against the unfair manner in 
which that agitation had been conducted, 
and the reckless fashion in which charges 
had been scattered about. The hon. 
Member had referred to certain experi- 
ments which were stated to have been 
made in the hospitals, and instanced 
a case in which a patient suffering 
from a fracture had been ordered by a 
surgeon to be forcibly held down, in 
order that the students might one after 
another familiarize themselves with 
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ends of the broken bone together. Now 
he (Dr. Cameron) did not believe in that 
case. At all events, the law provided 
amply at present against any such out- 
rage or assault. The same remark would 
apply to the case in which it was al- 
leged that a surgeon had allowed a ré- 
dislocation of the wrist, in order that he 
might demonstrate the accident to his 
class. If the hon. Member was pos- 
sessed of the real facts of the case, and 
they were as stated, there could not be 
the smallest difficulty in punishing the 
surgeon who was guilty of such in- 
humanity. He should like to say a word 
or two as to what had occurred at the 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary. The hon. 
Member led the House to infer that 
there was some connection between the 
cruelty alleged to have been carried on 
in the case to which he had referred, 
and the fact that a licence for experi- 
ments on animals had been granted to 
Glasgow Infirmary. The simple expla- 
nation of the fact would be found in this 
—that there was a medical school at- 
tached to the Glasgow Royal Infirmary. 
As to the proceedings in regard to the 
ease of hydrophobia, he had unfortu- 
nately not got details by him, because 
he did not see what possible eonnec- 
tion the incident had with vivisection ; 
but he had a strong impression that the 
surgeon under whose charge the case 
occurred had been able to explain the 
whole matter in a satisfactory manner, 
and to show that there had been gross 
exaggeration and misrepresentation in 
regard to it. He knew that the whole 
circumstances had been brought before 
the Governors of the Royal Infirmary, 
and that it was found that nothing had 
occurred more censurable than careless- 
ness in allowing a dog to run through 
the Infirmary. So far as he remembered 
the explanation, everything that took 
place in the way of experiment took 
place before the nature of the disease 
was ascertained, and was undertaken in 
order that the nature of the disease 
might be determined. Hydrophobia 
did not occur, even in such a large in- 
stitution, once in 10 years, and it was 
necessary to make some tests or experi- 
ments to ascertain the exact symptoms, 
in order to determine what the disease 
was. The hon. Member said that, ‘‘as 
might have been expected after such 
treatment the patient did not recover,’ 
He (Dr. Cameron) never heard yet ofa 
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patient affected with hydrophobia- who 
did recover; the patiént invariably died; 
so that the death which occurred in this 
case had nothing to do with the matter, 
To show the reckléss manner in which 
charges against; the medical profession 
had. been made, he might refer to the 
evidence given ‘by the Secretary of the 
sociéty—Mr. Jésse—who charged Pro- 
fessor Huxley with encouraging: vivisec- 
tion, because he had published a hand- 
book of physiology for the use of 
schools, in whieh, to make his explana- 
tions the more effective, he used a very 
common, though a slightly figurative, 
form of phraseology. ‘Take, for exam- 
ple,” he said, ‘‘an animal, cut its spinal 
cord, and pinch its foot,:and such and 
such phenomena will oceur.’’ ‘‘ What,” 
said Mr. Jesse, pointing to such a pas- 
sage, * could !be:|mare~- conclusive ds 
proof that Professor’ Huxley ineculeates 
the practice ofivivisection upon the boys 
and girls for whom his work is written ?”’ 
Professor: Huxley replied— 


“Well, let us take another passage of the book; 
for example, this“ Tf the upper arm of a man, 
whose arm is ‘strétched out; be tightly srasped 
by another; petson, tlre latter,-as the man bends 
up his forearm, will feel a great soft, mass, which 
lies at, the. fore part of the upper arm, swell, 
harden, and become prominent. As the arm is 
extended again ‘the swelling’ and hardnéss 
vanish: On removing the skin, the body which 
thus changes its configuration is fcand to be a 
mass of red flesh sheathed in,connective tissue,’ 
Are you of opmion that that passage suggests 
that boys and ‘girls should remove the skin from 
one ‘another’s arms?*” ‘T do not know,” re- 
plied Mr. Jesse,‘ Ineverthought of it before. I 
should like to take it home and look it over.” 
“The book is accessible to you,” retorted Mr. 
Huxley. “Inow take you to page 16 of the 
same work—* Let ary person in the erect ‘posi- 
tion receive a violent: blow on the head, and you 
know. what occurs., On the instant, he |drops 
prostrate in a heap, with his limbs relaxed and 
powerless.’ Do you think that that, is an en- 
couragement' to boys arid girls to knock one 
another on the head?” I do not ‘kriow,” was 
Mr. Jesse's reply, 1t:has rather a tendency 
that; way, I should think; if they are: experi- 
mentally inclined,” r} 

He (Dr. Cameron) did not know whe- 
ther any hon. Members! from the sister 
Island were present; but if there were, 
and there was anything in the argument 
of Mr. Jesse, he thought he ought not to 
have read the extract.!, Mr, Jesse went 
farther’ in his misrepresentations..With- 
out a shadow of proof he. accused various 
hospitals’ of misappropriating funds 
which ought to be applied to the 'treat- 
ment. of; patients to the’ purposes of 
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vivisection, and he now charged the 
hon. Member for North-East Lancashire 
with misappropriating the funds of the 
Anti-Vivisection Society. A hand-bill 
had been issued by Mr. Jesse with refer- 
ence to the action by that hon. Gentle- 
man in connection, he (Dr. Cameron) 
presumed, with the reformation of the 
society which the hon. Member had pro- 
mised to undertake. A portion of it, 
printed in red ink, ran in these words— 
“ The taxed costs saddled upon you by Messrs: 
James Maden Holt, M.P., Harrison, and Bag- 
shawe exceed £600. Though the Chancery suit 
was never authorized by the subscribers, and 
was persisted in against the expressed desire of 
the most munificent and a large majority of the 
known members of the society, nevertheless, 
Messrs. J. M. Holt, M.P., Harrison, and Bag- 
shawe do not consent to pay one farthing of the 
above costs.’’ 
More unkind still, Mr. Jesse proceeded 
to turn the hon. Member into ridicule by 
publishing a number of extracts from 
the evidence given by him before the 
Royal Commission, concluding with the 
extract from Zhe Times, which he (Dr. 
Cameron) had quoted, and which stigma- 
tized the Bill of the hon. Member as ‘‘ ut- 
terly ridiculous,” and stated that physio- 
logists would probably be glad to see it. 
Since the days when the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire accused another 
hon. Memberof beingaJesuit in disguise, 
there had not been, in Parliamentary 
experience, anything to equal these re- 
criminations. The funds of the society 
were now free, and they were being de- 
voted to disfiguring the walls with pic- 
tures and disseminating misleading 
handbills containing gross misrepresen- 
tations as to the real opinions of the per- 
sons quoted, with regard to vivisection, 
Sir Thomas Watson was quoted as saying 
that an experiment at the time of an 
animal being insensible was really of 
little or no value. Did that mean that 
Sir Thomas Watson was a supporter of 
the Bill of the hon. Member? What 
Sir Thomas Watson did before the Com- 
mission was to give examples of impor- 
tant results which had been obtained 
from vivisection, and to protest against 
its incautious restriction. Sir William 
Fergusson, it was true, thought that the 
results attributable to vivisection had 
been greatly exaggerated ; but, far from 
denying that very important results had 
been obtained, he admitted that these 
results were of the greatest value, and 
so little did he approve of the’ proposi- 
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tion of the hon. Member that he was 
opposed to any legislation that would 
trammel scientific men, and suggested 
that a strong expression of the Commis- 
sioners’ opinion would be sufficient. Dr. 
Acland, so far from supporting the hon. 
Member’s proposition, pointed out that 
observation of the living structures had 
revolutionized old theories of animal eco- 
nomy, and urged that while incompetent 
persons should be restrained from mak- 
ing such observations, public opinion was — 
generally sufficient in other cases. Dr. 
Taylor was also quoted as against these 
experiments, but his evidence was to 
the directly contrary effect. Before the 
Commission he pointed out that experi- 
ments were useful for the discovery of 
antidotes, and, that as new drugs were 
continually being found, they were ne- 
cessary for discovering their properties. 
Again, he pointed out that when chemis- 
try failed to detect a poison, it might be 
necessary to apply part of the substance 
said to have produced death to a living 
subject. Not merely had he repeated 
these misstatements contained in the 
society’s handbills, but the hon. Member 
had fallen into other mistakes in the 
same direction, especially in reference 
to Sir James Paget and Professor 
Haughton. From the official summary 
of the evidence given before the Com- 
mission, which had just been published, 
he found that Sir James Paget stated 
that experiments on animals were often 
necessary in cases of novel inquiry, and 
that he gave a number of instances of 
their utility. Asto Professor Haughton, 
that gentleman undoubtedly gave some 
strong evidence against the state of 
things which existed previously to the 
me of the Act of last year ; but what 
e advocated was the regulation, not the 
abolition, of vivisection. And if hon. 
Members would turn to the abstract of his 
evidence they would find that it contained 
one of the strongest practical arguments 
which could be desired against the pro- 
posal before the House. They would 
find that Professor Haughton had him- 
self made some experiments upon frogs, 
which demonstrated the antagonistic ac- 
tions of nicotine and strychnine, and 
that in consequence of the publication of 
the result of these experiments in Ame- 
rica, nicotine was tried as an antidote in 
a ease of strychnine poisoning in the 
human subject ‘‘ and proved, as it had 
since done in five or six cases, success- 
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ful.” Thus, these experiments which 
Professor Haughton himself had under- 
taken upon frogs, had been instrumental 
in saying several lives. The amount of 
vivisection practised in this country was 
extremely small, and the vivisections 
which did occur in the country were, as 
was shown in the Return, entirely pain- 
less. There was not a single experiment 
that was not performed under anzsthe- 
tics, and there was not a single case in 
which the animal had not been killed 
before its recovery. Even before the 
passing of the Act of last year the extent 
of these experiments had been grossly 
exaggerated. One of the gentlemen 
whose name had been held up to loudest 
execration by the anti-vivisectionists was 
Dr. Klein, who had conducted for the 
Privy Council investigations into the 
transmissibility of tubercular or con- 
sumptive diseases, and researches into 
the nature of some of the contagious 
diseases of cattle. The important facts 
brought to light by Dr. Klein’s investi- 
gations afforded ample justification for 
them. And what was the amount of 
animal suffering which he had inflicted, 
and which had brought upon him all this 
odium? In the course of a year’s lec- 
tures he used, for purposes of demon- 
stration, according to his evidence, 10 or 
12 animals, mostly frogs, no dogs, and 
possibly one kitten. In his Privy Coun- 
cil experiments with reference to zymotic 
and epizootic diseases, three monkeys, 
three dogs, two cats, and four white 
mice had been used. The experiments, 
so far as the monkeys were concerned, 
consisted in giving them infected food, 
and as the result was to show that the 
disease experimented on was incapable 
of being produced in them, the experi- 
ment did them not the slightest harm. 
{[Mr. Horr: Hear, hear!] The hon. 
Member said ‘‘ Hear, hear;’’ but it 
seemed to him that the monkeys had 
decidedly the best of it in that experi- 
ment. The suffering inflicted on the 
animals used in these experiments was a 
mere drop in the ocean as compared 
with that daily inflicted for ajrricltdval 
and sporting purposes. If the promoters 
of this movement wished to illustrate 
the walls with horrors, they should re- 
present surgical operations on mankind 
before chloroform was discovered. ‘The 
hon. Gentleman had for a wonder ab- 
stained from following the usual practice 
of anti-vivisectionists, and denying that 
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experiments upon animals had anything 
to do with the discovery of chloroform: 
They were in the habit of asserting that 
this discovery had been brought about 
by means of experiments instituted by 
Professor Simpson on himself atid his 
assistants, forgetting apparently that 
these, were, animals of a very important 
class, To show, however, the value of 
experiments on the lower animals, even 
in connection. with this discovery, he 
might, mention, an. incident which had 
been narrated to him by‘his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Edinburgh (Mr.' Lyon Playfair). 
That right hon. Gentleman was Profes- 
sor of Chemistry at the time when’ Dr, 
Simpson was conducting his researches 
into the properties of anesthetics, and 
he was in the habit of supplying him 
with such chemical products as’ Dr. 
Simpson thought from analogy might be 
possessed of anesthetic properties. On 
one occasion he obtained from him some 
bi-bromide of metliylene, and before 
proceeding to, test its properties upon 
himself, administered some to some rab- 
bits. The result was, apparently most 
satisfactory; anvsthesia was speedily 
produced, and the animals recovered 
without sickness or other bad effect. It 
was resolved that on the following day 
Professor Simpson should try the drug 
himself, and he was about to do so when 
some one suggested that before proceed- 
ing with the experiment they should see 
how the rabbits were gefting on. On 
visiting them it was found that they had 
all died during the night. The agent, 
though apparently harniless, was pos- 
sessed of deadly properties, and he need 
hardly say that, under the circumstances, 
Professor Simpson did not proceed with 
the experiment upon himself. In this 
case the life of the discoverer of chloro- 
form—a life the value of which to huma- 
nity could not be over-estimated—had, in 
all probability, been saved by an expe- 
riment involving the sacrifice of a few 
rabbits. The introducer of the Bill had 
contested the assertion that Hunter’s ope- 
ration for the cure of aneurism was due to 
his experiments upon animals. Whether 
Hunter had, in the first place, been led 
to adopt the correct ‘system by pure 
inductive reasoning, or through his ex- 
periments, he (Dr. Cameron) would not 
stop, to argue, but, this was clear—that 
Hunter -had had exténsive recourse to 
experiment in the course of ‘his\'investi- 
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ations; and that, without the aid of the 

acts elicited. by. these experiments, his 
operation, though it might have been 
discovered, would not have been estab- 
lished as the practice of surgery. The 
hon. Member for North-East Lancashire 
was particularly unfortunate in his selec- 
tion of the arterial system as his battle- 
ground on which to combat the utility of 
vivisection, for there was no part of the 
human economy for our knowledge of 
which we were more clearly indebted to 
experiments upon animals, than the ar- 
terial system. It was by means of vivi- 
section that Galen discovered that ar- 
teries were filled with, blood, and not 
with air as was previously supposed. 
As they had seen, it was to vivisection 
that Harvey was indebted for the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood. 
The present system of tying arteries in 
operations was the result of experiments 
on animals made by, Mr, Jones. Pre- 
vious to these experiments, surgeons, in 
tying arteries, took the greatest care 
not to cut or bruise them for fear of in- 
ducing secondary hemorrhage ; but, in 
spite of all their precautions, the loss of 
life by secondary hemorrhage was very 
great. Mr. Jones, however, discovered 
by means of his experiments, that if you 
wished to secure,an artery properly, in- 
stead of dealing with if too tenderly 
you must tie it so tightly as to cut its 
inner coat. .He found that if this were 
done, nature at once set up a reparative 
process, and secondary hemorrhage be- 
came a rare complication. Again, within 
the last few years, by means of experi- 
ments on animals, Professor Lister had 
elaborated a most important’ improve- 
ment in the practice of ligaturing arte- 
ries, In many cases of operation a fatal 
irritation was kept up in the wound by 
the ends of the ligatures used, which 
had to be left hanging out, of the wound 
until the arteries which they tied 
sloughed through, and allowed of their 
removal. Professor Lister, by means of 
experiments upon calves and. other ani- 
mals, discovered that a ligature prepared 
with carbolic acid might be cut off short 
and left to be dealt with by nature—that 
it gave rise to no abscess or suppuration, 
but became encapsuled in the surround- 
ing tissue, and in course of time ab- 
sorbed, Turning from the surgery of 
the arteries, however, let them ook at 
numberless diseases to. which mankind 
was subjected, and they would find that 
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some. of their most valuable know- 
ledge was due to experiments upon the 
lower animals. Look, for example, at 
diseases produced by internal parasites. 
The subject was too technical to enter 
minutely into in that place; but for all 
their knowledge of the nature and 
causes of those diseases and their mode 
of prevention, they were indebted to 
such experiments. Then look at cholera. 
They had not been able to discover any 
eure for that fell disease, but they had 
discovered what was almost equally 
important—the agency by which it was 
disseminated, and the means to prevent 
its spread. They had found out the 
terrible danger which lurked in appa- 
rently inoffensive dejecta of cholera 
patients, and the subtle manner in 
which these colourless excretions might 
poison our wells and rivers and convert 
our sewage system into a hotbed of 
disease, And how had this important 
knowledge, which enabled them to com- 
bat an epidemie with intelligence and to 
guard against it with success—how had 
it been gained? By means of experi- 
ments on animals—chiefly white mice, 
Ie had a long list of other discoveries 
in medicine and surgery for which they 
were indebted to experiments on ani- 
mals, but he would not weary the 
House by referring to them further, 
[Cries of ‘*Go on?’}] Well, he might 
refer to the operation of the transfusion 
of blood—the history of the discovery of 
vaceination — the practice of resecting 
joints. By means of experiments on 
animals it was shown that if a joint 
were, cut, out and the limb treated in 
a certain way, nature would supply a 
new joint and the utility of the limb 
remain very little impaired. Conse- 
quently in numerous cases of diseases or 
injuries of joints, where formerly a limb 
would have been amputated, the opera- 
tion of resection was practised, and the 
patient when cured retained a very use- 
ful limb. In the same way it had been 
demonstrated that the periosteum. or 
membraneous sheath of bone was en- 
dowed with the capacity of secreting and 
regenerating bony tissues, and in many 
operations involving the excision of 
diseased bone, the periosteum was now 
preserved under such conditions as en- 
abled the bone which had perished to be 
restored. In his Bill of last year the hon. 
Member had made an exception in fa- 
your of experiments on animals under- 
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taken for the purpose of, furthering the 
ends of justice. That exception he had 
now, however, deliberately cut out. It 
might, therefore, be well to remind them 
that the murder by Palmer, which cre- 
ated so much sensation in the country 
some years ago, was brought home to 
him chiefly by means of experiments 
upon frogs. The case, too, against Dr. 
Pritchard, of Glasgow, who poisoned his 
wife and his mother-in-law, would, in all 
probability, have fallen through, had it 
not been for a series of experiments on 
animals, instituted by Dr. Penny, which 
conclusively established his guilt. Turn- 
ing to the brighter side of the picture, 
he would refer to the evidence of Dr. 
Taylor before the Commissioners to 
show that if experiments were some- 
times necessary in order to send men 
to the gallows, they might be useful in 
saving men from it. Dr. Taylor men- 
tioned the case of a child which died of 
symptoms of poisoning, and a post mortem 
examination resulted in the detection of 
arsenic in thestomach. The mother was 
arrested for the murder of her child; 
but Dr. Taylor and Dr. Pavy investi- 
gated the case, and found that the child 
was suffering from ringworm, and had 
been treated with an ointment which 
contained arsenic. By experiments on 
living animals Dr. Taylor and Dr. Pavy 
discovered that arsenic being readily 
absorbed by the skin, traces of it 
could be found in the stomach in a few 
hours after it had been applied exter- 
nally, and by that means the woman, 
who might otherwise have been con- 
signed to the gallows, was sent forth to 
the world without a stain upon her cha- 
racter. As he had said, there was not 
the smallest chance of the present Bill 
being allowed to pass; and, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, he would not have 
troubled himself to expose the incon- 
sistency of the well-intentioned hobby- 
mongers who, pursuing the shadowy 
horrors which they supposed to be flit- 
ting about in the 23 licensed physio- 
logical laboratories, left unheeded the 
thousand instances of needless suffering 
inflicted every day under their very noses, 
in the shamble, on the moor, and in the 
farmyard. But while he had simply 
wondered at the infatuation of a Gentle- 
man who, holding it within the grant by 
God of the lower animals to man, to 
mutilate them, to hunt them, and to 
shoot them down, regarded it as contrary 
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to that grant 'to sacrifice a few rabbits, 
white mice, or guinea pigs, for the pur- 
poses of acquiring knowledge which 
might prevent the spread of an epidemic, 
which might enable the surgeon to save 
a hundred limbs, or which might rescue 
the suspected murderer from the gallows 
—while he should have simply smiled 
at such infatuation, and the measure in 
which such ideas were embodied, in 
view of the agitation that was attempted 
to be got up under cover of the Bill, and 
the misrepresentations which were rife 
on the subject, he had considered it his 
duty to come forward and explain what 
appeared to him the real merits of the 
case and the real nature of the question 
at issue. He would conclude by moving 
the rejection of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.” —(Dr. Cameron.) 
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Mr. HARDCASTLE supported the 
second reading of the Bill. The hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Dr. 
Cameron) had endeavoured to meet the 
case by citing instances which he (Mr. 
Hardcastle) would admit did not involve 
any very great suffering, and in which 
humanity had benefited from experi- 
ments made upon the inferior animals, 
but he entirely overlooked the real point 
at issue, which was whether those Pro- 
fessors who had ‘recourse to vivisection 
for the illustration of their teaching 
could be trusted to keep within the 
bounds of moderation. To show the 
length to which some experimentalists 
would go, he would refer to the fact that 
in France, where the practice existed, it 
had been carried to such an extent that 
those who practised it had become quite 
callous as regarded the torture to which 
they subjected the animals on which 
they experimented. The Report of the 
Royal Commission bore out the assertion 
that there had, too, been several instances 
of the same thing in this country, and it 
was one of the great difficulties in deal- 
ing with this subject that the details 
were of so painful and revolting a char- 
acter that it was almost impossible to 
get persons to listen to them with pa- 
tience. He would only quote one or two 
cases mentioned in the-Report to show 
to what lengths the practice had been 
carried in France, atid by Professors and 
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even students. in, this, country, In one 
instance a celebrated French experimen- 
talist; had), run, red-hot jrens into. the 
anterior lobes of the brain of a dog ; but, 
to use his.own. words, although he beat 
it severely to, keep it quiet afterwards, 
the\animal! raised such, piteous cries that, 
for, the sake of, the neighbours, he was 
obliged. to destroy, it ‘‘ after, some days.” 
Thesame, operator cut.open a bitch, and 
while she was lying,,in, torture, brought 
to her her pups, which, notwithstanding 
her agony, she, began to fondle and lick. 
Another dog, after beingicruelly, tortured, 
managed to escape, and, sought to. pro- 
pitiate his tormentor by placing his paws 
upon, his shoulders ,and licking his face, 
but. in vain;; he, was, strapped down 
again, and the torture,;continued.,, But 
such atrocities were not confined to 
France. At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
16 cats were cut: open while under 
chloroform, their biliary ducts were tied, 
and they were allowed to remain in that 
miserable condition until they died, 
which in, some cases was not for three 
weeks. | Evidence; was given, that, medi- 
cal students, too, sometimes, performed 
experiments ,.upon. live |, animals, ap- 
parently for amusement, for nothing new 
resulted. from their inexperienced re- 
searches. With.regard to. the argument 
put, forward by Professor, Huxley, that 
none, but men;of science, hada, right to 
form an, opinion. upon, this matter, he 
ridiculed, it. ,.He believed that. these 
learned Professors.,could not; safely. be 
trusted with the, pawers they claimed 
with, reference. ,to this,,subject., It was 
impossible, to kunow,,:to,. what. extent 
they would go.,,,Under the, present 
Home Secretary thera was some guaran- 
tee that the experiments, would not be 
carried, to excess; but, some, day, we 
might have some admirer of,those scien- 
tifie men for Home Secretary, and, then 
God help all the poor; dogs, and cats of 
London !, , A; dog: was ..a most intelligent 
animal, His, sense—it,was more, than 
instinct—-soon, detected, what was going 
on, and, there could be no, doubt, that 
when dogs were putin a, place for the 
purpose of vivisection, and; one of them 
after another was, taken away, the re- 
maining doegs,.scenting,-blood, suffered 
in anticipation the torture that awaited 
them. dn dealing with.so,intelligent an 
animal as a dog, we, weredealing witha 
creature! that, suffered fan wore than in- 
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of the fate that awaited them; and as 
regarded the argument that shooting 
and hunting inflicted more torture on 
the brute creation than vivisection, it 
was to contrast the aggregate pain of 
thousands with the concentrated agony 
of one— which was absurd. Besides, 
man was by nature a hunting animal, 
and there could be no comparison be- 
tween killing fairly in the chase, or for 
food, and strapping a writhing creature 
to a buard to torture it for hours. He 
did not pretend to a scientific view of 
the case, but he dreaded lest the power 
should be left in the hands of the vivi- 
sectors to practise such cruelties as those 
which he had described. He thought 
that. sufficient evidence had not been 
advanced to show that the beneficial 
results were at all proportionate to the 
eruelties and suffering which the experi- 
ments involved, and, therefore, he had 
pleasure in seconding the Motion for the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he had listened 
with very great attention to the address 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), and although 
he did not agree with his conclusions, 
he, certainly admired the talent and 
research, and the arguments which he 
had, adduced. But it seemed to him 
that one large portion of his hon. 
Friend’s argument was altogether beside 
the question which naturally agitated 
the public mind.. His hon. Friend 
dwelt largely on the effects of poison, 
and the advantages which arose from 
experiments. made with poisons upon 
animals. . But the form of vivisection 
which the public complained of was not 
that. animals were poisoned. The cruelty 
which the public protested against was 
taking, a living dog or other animal, 
pinioning him down to a table, making 
incisions in his body, exposing his in- 
testines—it might be his heart—or prac- 
tically dissecting the body to show the 
nervous system, and doing all these 
things on animals for the alleged benefit 
of science. This was not anew agitation, 
nor was it an unreasonable one, because 
the society who worked in this great 
city for the protection of animals against 
cruelty were almost unanimously willing 
to, consent to Lord Carnarvon’s Bill as 
originally introduced by the Govern- 
ment. If that Bill had been allowed to 
pars into law, there would, he believed, 

aye, been very little, if any, agitation at, 
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the present time. But. that: Bill was 
entirely altered. The Bill in its‘original 
shape showed a desire on the part of the 
Government to putian’ end to what was 
complained of as far as possible; but; it 
was altered again and again until \it be- 
came a kind of licensing Billa measure 
for licensing \parties to do what the: ori- 
ginal Bill was intended to stop altogether. 
He admitted that in-the present: Home 
Secretary ‘they: found avery ‘humane 
administrator; but that might not always 
be so; and, moreover, it: was not: a wise 
thing to make the option depend upon 
the goodwill of one man whether ‘these 
laws should be administered ‘or not. :'To 
show that what he had stated respecting 
the objects of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals liable to Vivisection 
was correct, he would read a passage 
from their. Report, in which ‘they 
stated— 


‘‘ If Lord Garnaryon’s, Bill, had. been suffered 
to passin its original form the Society, would 
have recognized it as a tolerably fair compro- 
mise between humanity and stierce, and would 
have dropped further agitation.” 


That showed; that, the most. influential 
parties engaged in the present. agita- 
tion were not unreasonable men, who 
were prepared to set, themselves against 
everything of this. nature; but were 
willing to accept. a, fair-compromise, 
It had, been strongly, alleged that the 
Royal Commission was, if; not. literally, 
almost altogether in favour of the; pre- 
sent state of :the law; that:they.dis- 
covered there was no real and solid cause 
of alarm or distrust, and, that there;was 
no great degree of cruelty; manifested, so 
far as an opinion might be formed upon 
the; evidence that had beem laid before 
them. Now, the Royal-Commission jin 
their Report stated that very severejex- 
periments were constantly performed, 
and witnesses, had spoken from personal 
knowledge of the sufferings, which had 
been, often, unnecessarily inflicted-in the 
name of science.,. He thought that, after 
such a statement it. wasi really going) too 
far to say that the Report; of| the-Reyal 
Commission was in, effect to, whitewash 
all the, parties charged with; cruelty, in 
the matter of vivisection,, .\Lhey wenton 
to say— aii ath 

edasa Hling- 
ness of men.of the highest prot of fhe ena 
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'TheRoyalCommissionherereferredtothe 
fact that the: most eminent | physiologists 
in London: were averse to vivisection: to 
the extent.to which it had been carried ; 
that) they were most willing to put; a 
stop:to it, if not altogether, at least to a 
great; extent; and that they were. dis- 
posed to co-operate with the Government 
in ‘promoting the Bill which was intro- 
duced .on-the subject. ‘This showed that 
the leading men of the Medical Profes- 
sion were in favour of something effective 
being).done... What: these opposed . to 
viyisection now complained of was, that 


this! had) not! been! done, ‘and they said 


that ifthe Legislature would not reduce 
its-use toa minimtm. which would not 
affect the public feeling, they must in- 
sist.on- the abolition of the whole thing. 
He (Mr. M‘Laren) did not contend for 
the absolute: probibition of vivisection ; 
but he thought thatthe latitude that 
was at' present. given. was much “too 
great.: Reference had been made in the 
debate tothe alleged discreditable oppo- 
sition that had been brought forward in 
some instances: on the side of the ques- 
tion which ‘he now supported. He: did 
not know exactly what was referred to, 
but:he was-aware of opposition of a very 
disereditable kind that had becn brought 
forward on the other side of the question. 
Not very long: ago he had the honour 
of presiding ata public meeting in the 
city whichit was his privilege to represent, 
andi which contained the largest medical 
school in the United: Kingdom. It wasa 
meeting ‘to hear ‘alectureon his side of 
the question; from a very eminent: man, 
Dr. Childs; of: London: )- And »what was 
the discreditable conduct of their oppo- 
nents?) It was that.a band of 40 or 50 


;medical students took possession of ¢on- 


spicuous ‘parts of the room, and shouted, 
whistled, and stamped, and made every 
conceivable noise, so that it was im- 
possible for the address:to' go on. | He 


-now spoke of what he saw, and he had 


then: to: declare that: the: lecture. could 


}not be proceeded. with, and dissolved 


the ;meeting::;;, When Dr. Childs: was 
afterwards invited to a meeting held in 


a larger hall, a much larger body of 


students appeared atthe second meeting 
than, at the: first, and. .effectively pre- 
vented the :delivery of ‘the address in 
support of the cause which he had now 
the honour ‘to adyocate. , Dr, Childs, 
on; both occasions, was,.put. down . by 
-mete physical; brute force, by noise and 
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¢lamour and» ifithe ‘word. “ discredit- 
elable!? :eould ‘be: used) ati all, i: connec- 
» tion with thecdiseussion of this ‘subject, 


he isaid: that) no: proesedings':could : be: 


s pointed tori: any-part:of the Empire to 
» equal thesdisereditable! proveedingys that 
took place: onithe part of the: medical 
‘students of) Edinburgh: inverder to-pre- 
vent the other’side of the.question (from 
being stated::! It was supposed after the 
fitst méeting|/that the:-medical: Profes- 
sors ‘would have aised: their influence: to 
restrain | the-students// and: keep them 
vawayfrom the second meeting } but, so 
‘far as‘ his informants: had: ‘been able: to 
learn,’no suchveffortslavere made. / His 
hon: \Friend:: the: Member ‘for Glasgow 
had | referred,.to thie ofeeling;'' on: this 
question; of a distinguished’ surgeon, 
now no more+-Sir Willidni/ Fergusson. 
He had:notithe evidence of Sir William 
Fergusson before shim, ' which his thon. 
Friend: ‘had’ stated: was)-to the effect 
that vivisection ‘had; in ‘certain ' cases, 
done good, He! would not -willingly 
impugn’! his: hon.i‘Friénd!s': accuracy, 
because’ he» knew! ithat+-he would not 
maké! any statement «whieh ‘he did: not 
think: the: evidence would ‘bear out, ‘but 
he (Mr. M*Larep) ‘had::a «strong ‘reeol- 
lection that ‘in’ reading ‘that: evidence, 
he found: Sir» Wiliam Fergusson ‘de- 
clared that:he had never:‘known'of ahy 
“important discovery; having: been: made 
. through: vivisection; + ‘The entire address 
of ‘his hon. Friend !was'to the effect that 
to stop _ vivisectibrb>would | be: to step 
scientific! progress,and ‘that : the experi- 
ments that: were made were necessary'in 
the interestof scienéeio He was informed, 
on) very! igood):duthoriby;! that in >the 
larger meédibabelassesimany experiments 
werd made-or living animals, merely for 
the: purpose of showing: bysobservation 
tothe students !that:things: were true 
whieh they) knew and believed: to be 
tiue withoutthose: exhibitions of cruelty. 
Iu «ai respectable: London ‘paper ‘this 
‘paragraph oceurred| respecting one: of 
théoProfessors iti the Medical; School of 
Edinburgh, who was €xamined as a wit- 
ness before the Royal:Commission=' |: 
‘(Professor Rutherford has not been allowed 
td aék'to ‘Hépient! hid old frightful éxperiment on 
the capillary drgane df thirty dogs—an oxperi- 
mené-conducted, asi the; Profesdor boasted at the 
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man \of ‘the: following day, is not justified by 
either the objects proposed or the results obtained 
or obtainable.” 
Now, he knew there were thousands of 
people whose feelings were harrowed by 
the cruel experiments, as they considered 
them, that were: made in the medical 
school of Edinburgh. He knew also 
that this feeling had gone so far that 
parties who had subseribed liberally to 
the new: building for extending the 
medical school had said that if they had 
known such practices existed they would 
never have subscribed one farthing. He 
cordially supported the second reading, 
but:admitted that in Committee a few 
Amendments would have to be made in 
the Bill. 

Mr. FORSYTH, in opposing the 


measure, said, he was one of those who 


‘had originally joined heartily in the 


agitation against vivisection which re- 
sulted in the Act of last year, and he 
entirely sympathized with the motive of 
those who had brought forward the Bill. 
We all abhorred cruelty, but there was 
such a thing as zeal without discretion, 
and he thought the advocates of the Bill 
had let their zeal outrun their discretion. 
He believed that the Act of last year 
provided sufficient safeguards against 
turther cruelties, inasmuch as it provided 
that no animal could be experimented 
upon, unless it-was at the time as desti- 
tute of feeling as the table before him, 
with the further eondition that it should 
be put! to death before it passed from an 
insentient to a sentient state. They 
ought, he! thought, to be content with 
that, without endeavouring to debar the 
surgeon’ from the whole field of dis- 
He thought it was absurd that 
experiments should be prevented on 


‘living-animals, when precautions were 


taken to absolutely annihilate the pain. 
Tf:the object of ‘the Bill had been to re- 
peal’ a Proviso in the Act of last year, 
allowing vivisection without anesthetics 
‘in eases where their use would frustrate 


‘the object of experiment, he should have 


voted for it. He could not believe that 
it was right for any scientific purpose to 


‘inflict pain on sentient beings. The Bill 
‘would’ not’ allow the making of even 
‘painless experiments with the view of 


discovering means of removing human 
suffering. It contained a provision 
against an infliction of wanton injury 


-upon a.vertebrate animal. That phrase 


included men, birds, reptiles, and fishes, 
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and excluded the whole insect world. 
He should like to know on what ground 
the Bill was limited in that manner? 
Why was the beetle, for instance, to be 
excluded? Shakespeare said— 

“The poor beetle that we tread upon 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 

As when a giant dies.”’ 

It was the bounden duty of those who 
supported the Bill to show that, not- 
withstanding the Act which was passed 
last year, torture had still been inflicted 
upon animals, but not a single case had 
been adduced to-day. The supporters 
of the Bill had not shown that the Act 
of last Session had been evaded or was 
a failure, and as its operation had not 
yet been sufficiently tested, he should 
oppose the second reading of the present 
Bill. 

Mr. COWPER- TEMPLE observed 
that the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Forsyth) had argued on the assumption 
of the efficiency of the Act. It was too 
soon to judge of its results. Although 
the applications for licences had been 
few, for experiments in laboratories, 
where was the security that unlicensed 
cruel experiments had not been made? 
The names of the vivisectors were kept 
secret, and the Inspector must have 
great difficulty in discovering and prov- 
ing any evasion of the Act. We knew 
that experiments were generally con- 
ducted in private laboratories; but the 
Act did not contain any effective ma- 
chinery by which such evasion could be 
brought home to those who practised in 
those places. The Homie Secretary did 
not give the names of the gentlemen 
who had received licences to make expe- 
riments, and the public had no means 
of ascertaining them. That was a 
new thing in the administration of 
this country. With regard to what had 
been said by the’ hon. Member for 
Glasgow as to the administration of 
chloroform to animals, in order that 
experiments upon them might be con- 
ducted without pain, it should be re- 
membered that in the case of a human 
being, chloroform had to be frequently 
administered during a prolonged opera- 
tion, and the human being could give 
notice that a fresh dose of chloroform 
was necessary, but animals could not'do 
so. Again, it was not by any means 
certain whether the administration of 
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ansesthetics had the same effect on the 
lower animals which they had on man. 
The application of anesthetics was trou- 
blesome and expensive, and might:often 
be ineffectual, unless especial care was 
used. Im various parts of Europe lec- 
tures on physiology were accompanied 
by experiments on living animals which 
frequentiy involved great suffering and 
even torture to the animals operated 
upon, Those experiments were not made 
for the discovery of some new truth, but 
for striking illustration of lectures, and 
to demonstrate the. effects and action of 
pain upon the nerves of sensation. Ifsuch 
a horrible system became the common 
method of studying physiology, it must 
tend to harden the feeling of students 
and make them indifferent to the inflic- 
tion of pain, and he should like to hear 
some reason assigned why these most 
cruel and revolting exhibitions were so 
indispensably: necessary? It was, he 
thought, creditable to the British nation 
that it had given more attention to the 
prevention of cruelty to animals than 
some Continental nations; but there was 
a danger of eruel physiological experi- 
ments being introduced from abroad 
which rendered it a matter worthy of 
serious consideration whether they ought 
not to havea more efficient and stringent 
Action their Statute Book- than the one 
of last Session.' He did not say that 
they ought at once to pass another law 
on that subject; but he was glad that 
question had been again brought under 
discussion, because he feared that a 
spirit-of reckless indifference to animal 
suffering would become prevalent unless 
effective means were taken before long 
to repress'the abuses to which he had 
referred. ; 

Dr. LUSH said, that many of those 
who supported the Bill were animated 
by a fictitious, and in some respects 
factitious, enthusiasm. ‘They spoke as 
if the Act of last year had not passed, 
and referred ‘to experiments of a cruel 
and revolting kind, which could not now 
take place in this country. He thought 
that when Gentlemen of calm judgment 
spoke in that House of exposing to 
young: persons the suffering and palpi- 
tating internal anatomy of living animals 
on ‘the dissecting table, it was evident 
that people of less balanced minds would 
be still further ‘carried away by their 
feelings on that question. He could not 
understand how the last speaker (Mr. 
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Cowper-Temple), believing in the exist- 


ence of the horrible cruelties which he 
said were perpetrated in foreign Uni- 
versities, could have: had the: heart to 
schedule those Universities in a Bill, as 
he had done, as fit places for the educa- 
tion of ladies. Everything relating to 
foreign countries, however; was quite 
outside the sphere of the present debate, 
and many of the speeches delivered that 
day would have been more appropriate 
when the Act of last year was under 
discussion. It was alleged to be un- 
necessary that actual physiological ex- 
periments should be carried out before 
persons who in after-life were to. have 
the responsible care of the injuries and 
ailments to which men were subject; 
but he thought that if the high character 
of the British medical Profession was to 
be sustained, it was. absolutely neces- 
sary that those who were to be our 
future practitioners should not be mere 
phantom physicians and surgeons, de- 
riving their ideas from diagrams and 
papers only, but must have an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing life as it existed. 
With regard to the conduct of the 
students of Edinburgh University on the 
occasion of the lectures in favour of the 
suppression of vivisection, he did not 
agree with the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren). He had attended 
many meetings at which young men had 
been present, and he had always notieed 
on their part a desire to act with dis- 
cretion, and he could not help thinking 
that the hon. Member had cast an un- 
deserved slur upon the beneficent society 
which existed in the University.. The 
3rd clause of that Bill would be practi- 
cally inoperative, because there were 
many animals which for agricultural and 
other purposes underwent operations 
amounting to positive vivisection, and 
sometimes to vivisection-im its. grossest 
and most painful form, frem whieh that 
clause would not protect them. He 
further maintained that the Act of last 
year had not had time to develop its 
power; while he also denied either that 
there was any desire on the part of 
medical men to evade that Act, or that 
the Home Secretary had shown any un- 
willingness to carry it into full and fair 
effect. On the other hand, a false cry of 


humanity had been raised in favour of 
the present Bill, which he ‘trusted the 
House would reject. by a large. majo- 
rity. ; 
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Sm GEORGE JENKINSON hoped 
that the House would adopt the prin- 
ciple of the measure, the details of which, 
if too drastic and stringent, could be 
amended in Committee. They could not 
enforce the law, unless they had a re- 
gister of all those who were licensed ; 
and he thought the most important pro- 
visions of the Bill were those which re- 
ferred to the registration of places where 
vivisection experiments were carried on, 
because they afforded checks for the 
prevention of malpractices. He believed 
that if the Act of last Session had been 
passed in its integrity, it would have 
satisfied public opinion, and that there 
would have been no occasion to have 
brought forward the present measure. 
That Act, however, was defective in re- 
gard to ensuring the use of anzsthetics, 
which should, in his opinion, be made 
obligatory in all experiments on animals 
without exception. He trusted that the 
Bill would be read a second time so that 
it might be considered and, if necessary, 
modified in Committee. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
speaking on behalf of the Government, 
said, that while as sincerely hostile as 
anybody could be to the cruelties com- 
plained of, he did not think that a suffi- 
cient case had been made out in favour 
of the present Bill. When they were 
told of the tortures inflicted by students 
experimenting on dogs in England, he 
must observe that those were the argu- 
ments used last year to induce them to 
adopt the measure on that subject which 
then became law. He could state from 
his personal knowledge of that Act that 
it had been entirely successful in effect- 
ing the purposes for which it was passed. 
It had been said that there was no means 
of knowing whether there had been any 
evasion ; but he would remind the House 
that formerly no difficulty had been 
found in discovering cases in which pain 
had been inflicted on animals. A further 
allegation was that it did not provide 
that the animals experimented upon 
should. be effectually protected from pain 
by the use. of anzsthetics; but the fact 
was that the Act required the person 
operating to possess a scientific certifi- 
cate and also to have the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, while the animal 
operated upon must be placed under the 
influence of some anesthetic of sufficient 
power to prevent pain, and if the expe- 
riment was.one which would cause it to 
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suffer afterwards, the animal must be 
killed before the effeets of the anesthetic 
had ceased. Not only had the Act 
worked as it was intended to do, but his 
right hon. Friend the Home’ Secrétary 
had found in the whole profession of 
physiologists and those who practised 
experiments the greatest readiness and 
the greatest wish thoroughly to carry 
out the Act. Not a single instance of 
its violation or evasion had been adduced; 
and surely it would be absurd to repeal 
the Act and pass another which they had 
refused to accept last year.. It had been 
frequently stated and circulated that the 
use of anesthetics under the Act was 
entirely optional; but no allegation could 
be more misleading or contrary to the 
fact than that notion. Every precaution 
was adopted in respect to those licences, 
and there was only one instance in 
which an experiment had been sanctioned 
without the absolute use of anesthetics. 
Any case of evasion, or of the infringe- 
ment of the conditions of the licence, 
would soon be discovered.. It was not 
the fact, as his hon, Friend (Mr, Holt) 
had suggested, that the’ learned Bodies 
issued these licences. The Secretary of 
State, having the opinion of learned and 
scientific men before him, issued ‘his 
certificate upon his own responsibility, 
and no matter who might happen to 
preside at the Home Office at any time, 
the public opinion of the House andithe 
country would be a guarantee against 
any Minister abusing his functions from 
any feeling in favour of vivisection. . He 
could not consent to the second reading 
of the Bill, considering | that sufficient 
time had not elapsed to ascertain. the 
practical operation of the Act) of. last 
year, and believing that a proposition to 
repeal an Act of the Legislature within 
a year after its passing was quite un- 
precedented.. He therefore asked the 
House to maintain the beneficial legis- 
lation it adopted only last Session, and 
which, while restraining the horrors that 
were perpetrated in days gone by, yet 
allowed, with comparative immunity 
from pain to the lower animals, those 
advances in medical science to be made 
which it would be contrary to the public 
interest to arrest. 

Mr. HOLT replied, remarking that 
if the Act of last year had been passed 
in the form in which it was originally 
introduced, the country would have been 
much; better satisfied... Some future 
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Home! Secretary’ might licéhce experi- 
ments of as horrible a kind as any: ever 
performed. in: this, country or, abroad ; 
and he objected to a law permitting any 
man’ to authorize experiments of that 
character: He‘ quoted -a statement. to 
the effect that young Jadies at Girton 
College attended the lectures at. the 
University Laboratory, -and/on reaching 
the moré‘advanced coursé of demonstra- 
tions might be taken! to see: experiments 
in which rabbits were suffocated, under 
thé influence of} chloral,’ which; he, ;be- 
lieved, ‘in! the-opinion of some physio, 
logists, was not an anssthetic, Was that; 
he asked, ia fit's¢hool! in which, young 
ladies should study? He hoped that 
the hon: and learned Member for Mary- 
lebone (Mr. Forsyth) would vote for the 
second: reading of the Bill; and then in 
Oommittee move to strike out the word 
‘+ vertebrate.”’. For himself, he was for 
protecting invertebrate as well as ver- 
tebrate animals, and he had only con- 
fined the Bill:to the latter, in consequence 
of a;representation that it would in that 
form better meet the views of the weak 
brethren. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT ex- 
pressed a hope tliat next year a Bill 
would. be brought in excluding dogs 
from the influence of anzesthetics. 


Question . ut, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House @ivided:—Ayes 83; Noes 
222: Majority 139.—({ Div. List, No. 109.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put cf for six months. 


BURIALS BILL—[Bux 86,] 
(Mr. Osborne, Morgan; Mr. Shaw Lefevre,, dL. 
Alderman, Al Arthur, Mn. Richard.) 


SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 
Order for Second Reading read: 


Mr. OSBOURNE ‘MORGAN said; that 
it was not his intention to enter into any 
discussion on the Bill at the fag-end 
of a Wednesday afternoon. “But he 
had’ another reason for not ‘proceet- 
ing with the Bill, and that was that 
the Government’ had introduced in the 
other ‘House: ‘a ‘professedly”! sanitary 
measure , dealing, incidentally with ;the 
question, raised. by; the ,.Bill..; And.,it 
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would hardly be consistent with Parlia- 
mentary propriety to have two: discus: 
sions, onein each House, proceeding upon 
parallel lines; “He had originally in- 
tended to postpone the Bill; but,::on 
looking at the state of the: Order Book; 
he found there was ‘no possibility of its 
coming on again this Session, and he 
therefore ‘thought: the. more. judicious 
course’ would be to ask the: House to 
allow him to withdraw it ‘altogether. 
At ‘the same’ time; \he begged: to: give 
Notiee that when the Government Bill 
came on for second reading in'that House 
he would move:a Resolution embodying 
the principles of his Bill) and asserting 
the right of Nonconfornrist parishioners 
to have their dead friends ' and: relatives 
buried in the: parish churchyard with 
services of their own ‘selection, and by 
ministers of theirown choice. In: case 
the Government: Bill should’ not reach 
that House —and such a contingency 
was within the bounds of possibility~he 
reserved to himself the right to bring 
forward his Resolution as an indepen- 
dent’ Motion. "He would) now only: ex- 
press the fervent hope, in which: he was 
sire every party, he ‘might alniost say 
every man,’ in the: House would join, 
that this unhappy ‘and distressing con~ 
troversy, which had agitated’ the country 
for so-many years, might be closed 
speedily and for ever. Thehon.! and 
learned Member ¢onelided by ‘moving 
that the Order for the Second rare 
of the Bill be discharged. | ¢ 

Mr. RIDLEY, who had given Notice 
that he would move that ee be read 
a second finierthat day: six months, ‘e- 
marked that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber,in the course he had just,taken had 
consulted the convenience of the House, 
no less than the interests he had in view. 
He would only add ‘that’ he ‘cordially 
joined with him in the hope that the 
controversy on this subject might speedily 
be settled. 

Motion. agreed, to, | 

Order discharged : Bill, een 


, ASSISTANT COUNTY, SURVEYORS 
(IRELAND) BILL—[Bu1, 106,] 

(Ur, William Johnston, Mr, Chane, Mr. King: 

Harman) 

SECOND (READING, 2) 

(Onder for Second: Reading real. 


Me. W. JOHNSTON? dil! movirig that 
the Bill be'now tead@ sevond'time, said)’ 
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that-itwas‘a Billto enable the Grand 
Juries of Ireland to grant increased re- 
muneration to the assistant county sur- 
veyors, and ‘also, with the approval of 
the Lord Lieutenant, to grant them su- 
perannuation.. The present salaries of 
these officials was fixed at a maximum 
of £80 a-year. Considering that they 
had all passed examinations as engineers, 
he thought it was impossible to obtain 
the services of a qualified man at such a 
salary.. They had each of them to travel, 
perhaps, 1,000 miles in the course of 
a-year, and one of the provisions of the 
Bill would give the Grand Jury power to 
vote them a further sum for travelling 
expenses. He trusted that the House 
would read the Bill.a second time. If 
there was anything in it which the 
Government: regarded unfavourably, he 
should be happy to consider any Amend- 
ments which might meet their views. 
He had only ferther to add that he hoped 
hon. Members’ for Ireland would assist 
him in obtaining this small modicum 
of justice for a deserving, and, at the 
present time, badly-paid body of men. 
He concluded by moving the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question. proposed, 
‘That the-Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. William Johnston.) 


Mr. BIGGAR, in moving that the 
Bill be read ‘a second time that day six 
months; said, the ‘hon. Member’ who 
moved the second reading (Mr. W. John- 
ston) said ‘it was a modicum of “ justice 
to'Trelatd.”? He (Mr. Biggar) did not 
view it'in that light: It was a Bill which 
proposed ‘to take money out of the 
pockets of| the ‘ratepayers, without their 
eonsent. He knew very well what the 
duties ‘of the assistant surveyors were, 
and he thought £80 a-year a very fair 
salary in relation to those duties; and, in 
his opinion, the Grand Juries should not 
have power conferred upon them to make 
orders to’ give them superannuations. 
Asa matter of fact, they merely gave 
their’ spare time.’ [‘‘ No, no!”] He 
thought they were very fairly paid for 
driving, on an average, three miles a-day. 
He had several relations'who had held 
the office, and ‘as they did not give their 
tite 'té it he thought they were already 


| sufficiently well paid. “They were cer- 


tainly gentlemen of respectability; but 
hé‘cdtild nt ‘see — ‘the Grad Juries 
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should have increased powers conferred 
upon them to impose increased expenses 
on the cesspayers; and he therefore 
moved the rejection of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘“‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 


Tue O’CONOR DON ventured to 
say that there was no such persons 
as assistant county surveyors. They 
were only assistants to the county sur- 
veyors, and the difference was an im- 
portant one, as these gentlemen were 
trying to get themselves recognized as 
independent county officers. Their posi- 
tion, he admitted, was one of the most 
anomalous kind. Although they were 
appointed by the county surveyors with- 
out the intervention of the Grand Jury, 
they could not be removed without the 
sanction of that body. He thought that 
legislation of the kind proposed by the 
Bill was rather premature until their 
position was more clearly defined, and 
placed on a more satisfactory footing, 
although he admitted that their salaries 
were at present small. From a public 
point of view the result of raising the 
salaries of the county surveyor’s assis- 
tants would be an advantage. Practically, 
the greater portion of the county work 
had been thrown upon them ; and it fol- 
lowed that if the salaries were too low, 
the class of men would not be the best 
in the profession, and they would also 
be open to temptations from contractors 
to accept remuneration in a manner that 
would not conduce to the benefit of the 
county. Believing that legislation was 
required on the subject he would not 
oppose the second reading, but should 
the Bill reach Committee, he would feel 
bound to suggest considerable Amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MACARTNEY supported the 
second reading of the Bill, taking excep- 
tion to several of its provisions, however. 
The most objectionable part, he thought, 
was the Proviso giving the power of ‘in- 
creasing the salaries of the assistant 
surveyors to the Grand Jury, without 
having previously obtained the assent 
of the magistrates and associated cess- 
payers at the baronial presentment ses- 
sions. That power, he thought, should 
be subject to some control from the rate- 
payers. The general tendeney of legis- 


Mr Biggar 
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lation had ‘been to’ give the ratepayers 
control in the county expenditure, and 
it would be unfair to make an exception 
in the present instance and deny the 
ratepayers a voice in the matter. He 
thought, however, that it would be well 
if, for the future, assistant surveyors 
should be fewér in number, better paid, 
and selected from a class of men fitted 
to succeed eventually to the office of 
county surveyors. The hope of ultimate 
promotion would ‘induce a higher class 
of men to serve at first in the subordi- 
nate office. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that the 
only way to have good roads in Ireland 
was by paying the assistant county sur- 
veyors well. He knew the work they 
had to do, and therefore gave his hearty 
support ‘to the measure. It had been 
stated that those surveyors did not travel 
many miles in the year, but they tra- 
velled not only 1,000 but over 6,000 
miles a-year; and out of their salaries 
of £80 a-year they paid at least a third 
of that in expenses, leaving them only 
£60. He hoped the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) would withdraw his 
Amendment and allow the Bill to be 
read a second time, which might be 
amended in Committee. 

Mr. M‘OARTHY DOWNING ob- 
jected that the Grand Jury should have 
the power of deciding in the matter of 
salaries of those men; he was not in 
favour of superannuation. They were a 
most useful class of men, and their la- 
bour and services were very valuable, as 
the main part of the work was really 
done by them. The late Government 
showed every disposition to take the sub- 
ject in hand; but the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Hartington) was pre- 
vented from doing so by pressure of 
other business. It was evident the men 
were underpaid, and all the objections 
urged by the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) could be dealt with when 
the Bill came to be considered in Com- 
mittee. The men, as aclass, were very 
dissatisfied. They had to do a great 
deal of important work, and they were 
badly paid. To say, as had been done 
by the preceding speaker, that a third 
of their indome was expended in travel- 
ling expenses, was to understate the fact. 
He believed that half of their salary 
was so consumed, and that left the men 
only £40 a-year to live upon. Amend- 
ments: might be made in Committee; 
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but, in his opinion, it would be only fair 
to give them something additional in the 
matter of pay. 

Mr. BRUEN said; he should vote for 
the second reading of the Bill, as he 
thought the assistant surveyors ought to 
be fairly paid. 

Sirk JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
had no objection to the Bill being read 
a second time, but several provisions 
would require careful attention in Com- 
mittee. Before the House proceeded to 
a division, he thought they should have 
an understanding from the hon. Member 
who introduced the Bill that he was pre- 
pared to accept an Amendment limiting 
the power of the Grand Jury to grant 
increases to the salaries of the assistant 
county surveyors. 

Sir MICHAEL HIOKS-BEACH was 
of opinion that the Bill would require 
considerable alteration before it became 
law, and he certainly thought that the 
question as to whether the salaries 
should be raised ought to be referred to 
the presentment sessions as well as to 
the Grand Jury. The Government 
would object to the relations between 
these assistant-surveyors and the county 
surveyors being changed. As had been 
well observed, the former were assistant 
to the surveyors and were not county 
officers, and, therefore, he could. not 
agree to the provision for pensions. He 
also doubted the wisdom of increasing 
the travelling allowances. The limit at 
present fixed for the salary, £80, he ad- 
mitted, was unsatisfactory. ‘This class of 
men oceupied a responsible position, the 
duties of which were in many respects 
analogous to those of the surveyors to 
Highway Boards in England, and he 
did not think it was always possible to 
secure competent men at so low a salary. 
An increase, therefore, might very fairly 
be assented to; but as to what the pre- 
cise limit should’ be, that: would’ bea 
matter for consideration in Committee. 
Under these circumstances, he felt justi- 
fied in supporting the second reading of 
the measure, as he felt sure that the 
hon. Member for Belfast (Mr: W. John- 
ston) would not object to have these 
points dealt with in Committee: 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD en- 
tertained very great respect for the assis- 
tant surveyors, whose duties; he knew 
from experience, were very’ arduous in 
measuring stones ‘and in varioas ways 
assisting the ‘surveyors,’ He agreéd in 
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the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Oavan (Mr. Biggar), that the Grand 
Juries should not have the settlement of 
those matters, and’ he should vote for the 
Amendment, as at present it was not 
desirable that any change should be 
made. That should be deferred until 
the House saw what form for county 
administration the measure which the 
Government intended to bring forward 
would assume. It might under a new 
system certainly change the position of 
these surveyors’ assistants. He should 
be glad to see the position of the class 
improved, and if they were deprived of 
their private practice, and they did prac- 
tice, some of them largely, then some 
compensating arrangement should be 
made; but at the present moment he 
felt'it would be injudicious to make any 
change in the relation of this class to the 
surveyors. With that view he should 
vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Oavan. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, he should 
vote against the Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL thought that the Bill 
had been brought forward at an imop- 
portune moment; and that the hon. 
Member for Belfast (Mr. W. Johnston) 
and those who supported him would 
have better consulted the interests of a 
most meritorious class of men if they 
had postponed this question until the 
whole system of county administration 
had been brought before the country by 
a Government measure. It was his in- 
tention to vote for the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Cavan. 

Mr. D. TAYLOR supported the Bill, 
and thought the’ position of the sur- 
veyors’ assistants required consideration. 
Untila reform of the Grand Jury system 
was brought about, he believed the Bill 
would be for the benefit of the counties. 

Mr. CALLAN considered credit was 
due to the hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. 
W. Johnston) who introduced the Bill, 
and hoped it would be amended in Com- 
mittee. He should support the second 
reading. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON said, in reply, 
he could assure the House that he would 
receive all Amendments that might be 
proposed in a favourable manner. 


Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 211; Noes 
32; Majority 179, (Div, List, No. 110.) 
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Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Gas and Water Orders 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday 11th May. 


PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFIRMA- 
TION (NO. 2) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under “ The Gene- 
ral Pier and Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to 
Aberbrothwick and Skerries. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Epwarp Stanuope and Sir 
CuarLes ADDERLEY. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 154.] 


MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT BILL, 


On Motion of Dr. Lusu, Bill to amend the 
Medical Act of 1858, ordered to be brought in 
by Dr. Lvusun, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Lord 
Epmonp Firzmavrice, and Mr. Grantu im. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 155.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(GAS) CONFIRMATION (PENRITH, &C.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Satrt, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Local Government 
Districts of Penrith, Silsden, and Ynyscynhaiarn, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Satur and 
Mr. Scrater-Boorn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 156.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
CONFIRMATION (ALTRINCHAM, &C.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Satur, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Rural Sanitary Dis- 
trict of the Altrincham Union, the Local Go- 
vernment Districts of Blaydon and Brandon, 
and Byshottles, the Boroughs of Nottingham 
and Stoke upon Trent, the Local Government 
Districts of Tong Street and Torquay, and the 
City of Winchester, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Satr and Mr. Scrarer-Booru. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 157.] 


House adjourned at Six o’clock. 






HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 3rd May, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]— Sat First in Parliament — The 
Lord Gormanston, after the death of his 
Father. 
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Pusuic Birits — First Reading — Removal of 
Wrecks * (59); Gas and Water Orders Con- 
firmation (Brotton, &c.)* (60), and referred 
to the Examiners ; Tramways Orders Confir- 
mation (Barton, &c.) *, (61), and referred to 
the Examiners. 

Select Committee—Report—Public Record Office * 

51-58). 

Third Rosdoig J udicial Proceedings (Rating) * 
(37), and passed. 

Withdrawn—Protection of Navigation * (53), 


BLACK ROD. 


The Deputy Lord’ Great Chamberlain ac- 
quainted the House “That Her Majesty had 
sppeante General The, Right Honourable Sir 

illiam. Thomas |Knollys, K.C.B., to be Gen- 
tleman Usherjof.the Black Rod in the room of 
Admiral Sir Augustus William James Clifford, 
Baronet, C.B., deceased, and that he was at the 
door ready to receive their Lordships com- 
mands,” whereupon the House directed he 
should be called in; accordingly he was called 
in, and officiated in his place. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR IRELAND. 


Writs and Returns electing the Earl 
Annesley a Representative Peer for Ire- 
land in the room of the late Earl of 
Bandon, deceased, with the Certificate 
of the Clerk. of the Crown in Ireland 
annexed thereto-—Dedivered (on oath), 
and Certificate read. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
THE SEAT OF WAR. 
OBSERVATIONS, 

Eart CADOGAN said, it might be 
for the convenience of their Lordships 
if he mentioned that it was intended to 
place in the Library of the House a map 
of the Seat of War, and that an officer 
from the Intelligence Department of the 
War Office would attend each day to 
mark off such changes as might occur 
in the positions of the contending armies. 


REMOVAL OF WRECKS BILL [H.1. } 

A Bill to facilitate the removal of Wrecks 
and other obstructions to Navigation—Was 
presented by The Lord Exrnrinstone; read 1°. 
(No. 59.) 





GAS AND WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(BRoTTON, &c.) BILL [H.L.]. (No. 60.) 


A Bill for confirming certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under The Gas 
and Waterworks Facilities Act, 1870, relating 
to Brotton Gas, Guisbrough Gas, Bridport 
Water, Burgess Hill Water, Ruthin Water, and 
Pickering Gas and Water: And 
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Metropolis—<City. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (BAR¥ 
Ton, &c.) BILL [H.L.] (NO.'61.) “A Bill 
for’ confirming certain Provisional Orders 
made ‘by the Board of Trade under the Tram- 
ways Act, 1870, relating to Barton, ¥ccles, 
Winton, and Monton’ Local Board Tramways, 
Bristol Tramways (Extension), Hull Street 
Tramways (Extension), Manchester’ Suburban 
Tramways, Nottingham and District Tramways, 
Portsea - Street Tramways, Rusholme Local 
Board of Health Tramways, and Wolverhamp- 
ton Tramways: 

Were presented by The Lord’ E.purnstone ; 
read 1*;, and referred to the Examinersy;)(! >: | 
House adjourned at half past Five 

o'clock, till To-morrow; half 

past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 3rd May, 1877, 


MINUTES.] — Sexect: Commirrer — Cattle 
Plague and Importation of Live Stock, nomi- 
nated, 

Pustic Breis—Committee—Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge (re-comm.): [113] nip. 
Customs, Inland Revenue} and ings Banks 
[142]—R.P. 

Committee—Report— Reservoirs * [132]. 

Third Reading—Law of, Evidepce Amendment* 
[113], and passed. ‘il 


QUESTIONS. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
MR: GLADSTONE’S RESOLUTIONS. 
NOTICES. die 

Mr. O’CLERY : I beg to give Notice 
that, in the event of. the Motion of 
the right hon, Gentleman the, Member 
for Greenwich being carried, I shall 
move that Resolutions 2 and 3, rebuking 
and admonishing Her Majesty's’ ‘Ally 
the Sultan of Turkey for the misgovern- 
ment of the Christian Provinces and 
States under his control, be applied in 
like manner to Her Majesty’s Ally the 
Ozar of All the Russias respecting the 
Russian subjects ‘of Poland—another 
Christian State—whose oppression, peér- 
secution, and torture have notoriously 


been the oper obsiites of Européan ‘his-| 


tory and the grief and scandal of, .hu- 


manity, and civilisation during..several 
generations. / ote W hoe ead garrod 
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Lorp: ELOHO also’ ‘gave Notice’ that 
he would move— 


‘* That this House, while anxious.to promote 
the well-being of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan and of all races under his rule, condémns 
the interference of; a foreign ;Rower by force of 
arms in the internal administration of the Otto- 
‘man Empire; and this House is satisfied that 
Her Majesty’s Government, while maintaining 
‘neutrality so long as: our interests! are not af- 
fected . by .the .war.which, Russia is waging 
against Turkey, will not. fail to take. such, steps 
ag would enable them, should occasion. arise, 
promptly to protect our interests and maintain 
our Empire in the, East.”’ 


’ ARMY—NON-COMMISSIONED 
“ *“OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Carréty O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he will con- 
sider, the expediency of. permitting a 
portion of the service in the ranks of 
non-Commissioned Officers, on being 
promoted to: the rank of Officer to 


} count towards the extra shilling a-day 


to which subalterns become entitled, 
after serving ten years in that grade, in 
order to. obviate the great difficulty in 
connection with the promotion of non- 
Commissioned Officers to the rank of 
Officer ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that the’ matter was under con- 
sideration, and he hoped that an altera- 
tion might be made so as to effect the 
object the hon. and gallant Member had 
in view: 


METROPOLIS—CITY IMPROVEMENTS— 
,CHANCERY LANE AND FLEET STREET. 
= oe QUESTION, 


Mr, Arperman COTTON asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
the following statement, which appeared 
in the’ ‘* City Press,” March 19th, is a 
fact:—.. 

‘‘We understand that the Government have 
decided to purchase the block of houses between 
Bell Yard and Chancery Lane as far as the Law 
Fire Office for the purpose of the New Law 
Courts, and to widen Fleet Street by twelve 
feet ?”” 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: Sir, in an- 
swer to the Question of my hon. Friend, 
I have to state that it is not in contem- 
plation to purchase the block of build- 
ings between’ Bell ‘Yard anid ‘Chancery 
Lane, as far as the Law Fire Office, for 
the, purpose,ofthe new Law Courts; 
/nor:have the Government: any: intention 





‘of widening Fleet Street, 
K 
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THE CATTLE PLAGUE —COMPENSA- | 


TION FOR COMPULSORY SLAUGHTER 
—LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PAGET asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether, seeing 
the national importance of early infor- 
mation of an outbreak of Cattle Plague 
and with a view to afford reasonable in- 
ducement to owners of stock to declare 
the existence of this disease immediately 
on its outbreak, he will endeavour to 
provide by statute that compensation for 
compulsory slaughter of affected ani- 
mals shall be awarded on a scale at 
least as liberal as that now in force in 
case of pleuro-pneumonia under the 
Animals Order, 1875? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I have re- 
ferred the Question of my hon. Friend 
to the Lord President, and I hope, I 
need not assure him, that we fully ap- 
preciate the importance of the matter 
to which he has called attention. Con- 
sidering, however, that these matters 
will shortly be investigated by the Com- 
mittee, which we hope will be soon at 
work, we think we should not be justi- 
fied in giving any opinion, and still less 
in proposing any legislation, respecting 
any part of the subject, until the Re- 
port of the Select Committee has been 
received. 

Mr. PAGET gave Notice that he 
would take an early opportunity of 
calling the attention of the House to 
the subject. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY — THE WAR— 
THE SUEZ CANAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNTZ asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, If, in view of the com- 
plications which may arise from the war 
between Russia and Turkey, it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to take such steps, in concert with the 
other great Powers, as would secure the 
neutralization of the Suez Canal ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: If by the expression ‘ neutra- 
lization” is meant an arrangement which 
would prevent, in time of war, the ships 
of war of anynation from passing through 
the Canal, that would be an arrangement 
which would prevent Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment from making use of the Canal 
for the purpose of sending the ordinary 
reliefs to and from India, and to such 
an arrangement Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment was not disposed to lend any aid. 
But Her Majesty’s Government will be 
prepared to take steps for the protection 
of the navigation of the Canal. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
CONTRABAND OF WAR.—QUESTIONS, 


Mr. COLLINS asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government, 
in view of the magnitude of British 
interests affected by the question, will 
propose to the Governments of Russia 
and of Turkey'to specify what articles 
or merchandise'on board ships of neutral 
nations they will empower Prize Courts 
in their respective States to adjudge as 
contraband of war? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, as there is 
another Question upon the Paper on the 
same subject’ by the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Gourley), if the House 
will permit me, I will answer both at 
the same time. I need hardly remind 
the House that the question as to what 
is and what is not contraband of war has 
at all times given rise to much discus- 
sion. I need hardly also remind the 
House that there are certain things 
which are always called contraband of 
war, such as arms, military stores, gun- 
powder, and things of that kind. There 
are also other things which have been 
held to be contraband of war, according 
to their destination, and according to 
other circumstances, decided by the 
Prize Courts. It has never been usual 
for any Government, and certainly not 
for this Government, nor do I think it 
would be possible, to define what, under 
all circumstances, should be considered 
contraband of war; and I do not think 
that it would be in the interest of 
English merchants to call on bellige- 
rents to define what they consider to be 
contraband of war, because the effect of 
that might be that certain goods which 
have not hitherto been held to be con- 
traband of war by a Prize Court might 
be declared by a belligerent Government 
to be contraband of war. Under these 
circumstances it is not the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to call on 
the belligerent Powers to define what 
they consider to be the articles which 
ought to be included under the term 
contraband of war. At the same time 
Her Majesty’s Government will watch 
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Prize Courts with the view of seeing 
whether any articles are declared to be 
contraband of war which have not 
hitherto been included in that category. 
I may mention that I have been asked 
privately by several hon. Members 
within the last few days whether cer- 
tain articles are contraband of war. I 
do not mean to name the articles in 
detail, because I do not think it would 
be judicious. I may, however, mention 
one thing which is down in these Ques- 
tions—namely, coal. That is one of the 
articles held by some Prize Courts to be 
contraband of war according to the desti- 
nation, and also according to other cir- 
cumstances which are to be adjudicated 
upon by the Prize Court. With regard 
to other articles mentioned by some hon. 
Members, I can only give the same 
answer, and I may add that until they 
have been declared by a Prize Court to 
be contraband of war it is impossible to 
give any definite answer on the subject. 
The Question of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland also proceeded to inquire 
whether we have received any official 
notification of the nature of the blockade 
and regulations intended to be esta- 
blished by the Turkish Government in 
the Black Sea, Bosphorus, and Darda- 
nelles, and whether the Russian Govern- 
ment has forwarded official notice and 
regulations relative to the mining of 
harbours other than that of Odessa? We 
have not received any more information 
about the blockade of the Black Sea 
than that which I communicated to the 
House the other night. The regulations 
which we were told at that time were 
going to be issued by the Turkish Go- 
vernment have not reached Her Majesty’s 
Government, and when they do reach 
us we shall not lose a moment in pub- 
lishing them. In regard to mining a 
tions carried on in certain ports belong- 
ing to Russia, I have not heard that any 
ports in the Black Sea have been mined 
except that of Odessa. Another question 
asked is as to the alleged destruction of 
a British vessel by striking a torpedo on 
entering Kertch. No information of that 
destruction has reached Her Majesty’s 
Government, but we have sent a tele- 
gram to our Consul to inquire what 
has taken place. When the reply has 
been received, I shall be very happy 
to communicate it to the House. I 
think this answer will cover the whole 
of the subjects contained in the Ques- 
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tions put’ by the two hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. 

Mr. GOURLEY : The answer of the 
hon. Gentleman is scarcely explicit. I 
should like to read the second paragraph 
of my Question— 

‘“‘Whether any international arrangement 
exists defining contraband goods; if not, if he 
will take such steps as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may deem necessary to procure an inter- 
national schedule of contraband merchandise.’”’ 


By way of explanation, I may tell the 
hon. Gentleman that the reason whyI ask 
this is that at the present moment a large 
number of vessels are bound with car- 
goes to Russian ports in the Black Sea, 
and that those vessels, with their cargoes, 
are bound to proceed until official notice 
is given of the blockade of those ports. 
Many of those vessels have coal on 
board, and during the American War 
coal was declared to be contraband of 
war by our own Government. What I 
want the Government to do is this—to 
inform the shipowners and merchants 
of this country whether they consider 
coal to be a contraband of war or other- 
wise, and also to endeavour to bring 
about an arrangement with other Go- 
vernments as to what is to be looked 
upon as contraband of war during the 
existence of hostilities between Russia 
and Turkey. 

Mr. BOURKE: I am sorry that my 
answer was not as explicit as the hon. 
Member would wish, but I think I have 
answered the Question so far as I pos- 
sibly can. If the hon. Gentleman wishes 
for further information on the subject, 
which is one of vast importance, not 
merely to the Government, but to all the 
merchants of this country, and if he will 
be kind enough to give me Notice, I 
shall be very happy to answer his Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GOURLEY: My Notice is already 
on the Paper. What I want to learn is 
this——[ “‘ Order! ’”] 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
proposes to put a new Question, he is 
bound to give Notice of it. 

Mr. GOURLEY: It is the same 
Question. With your permission, I 
will read the second paragraph of it 
again— 

“‘ Whether any international arrangement ex- 
ists defining contraband goods ; if not, if he will 
take such steps as Her Majesty’s Government 
may deem ni to procure an international 


schedule of contraband merchandise,” 
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Mr. BOURKE: I thought I answered 


that Question. No international ar- 
rangement does exist, and I think I 
said that in the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government it would not be 
expedient for a neutral Government to 
ask a belligerent Government what they 
consider contraband of war. 


TURKEY—MILITARY -CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF EGYPT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he could state what is the amount of 
Force, Egypt is by Treaty obliged to 
supply on the demand of Turkey; and, 
whether Egypt is obliged to supply 
Troops on the demand of Turkey in ad- 
dition to the Tribute she pays, or does 
the payment of Tribute cease when 
Troops are furnished ? 

Mr. BOURKE: When the hon. 
Gentleman uses the word ‘ Treaty” in 
the Question, I conclude that he means 
Firman. According to the Firman—or 
rather Firmans, for there are three of 
them, I believe—issued by the Porte to 
the Khedive, the latter is bound to send 
30,000 troops to the Porte in time of 
peace, and that number may be in- 
creased in time of war according to what 
the Porte considers to be reasonable. 
The payment? of the Tribute from the 
Khedive to the Porte has nothing at all 
to do with the furnishing of troops. 


REGISTRY OF DEEDS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA (for Mr. 
Metpon) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether any representations 
have been made to the Treasury by the 
late or present Registrar of Deeds in 
Ireland on the subject of uncompared 
documents, and what reply or replies 
have been made thereto; whether a 
special report was at any time made on 
this, amongst other subjects, relating to 
the office in the year 1865; and, whe- 
ther a consolidated Dictionary Index on 
paper from the year 1870 to the present 
has not been compiled and is now in 
official use, and what steps the Treasury 
have taken to have such Index placed in 
the hands of the public, and how much 
of the surplus earnings of the office, 
amounting to £42,000 in the year 1867 
and upwards, has been applied to render 
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the office more useful and convenient to 
the public ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, it is true 
that representations have been made to 
the Treasury from the Registry of Deeds 
in Ireland on the subject of uncompared 
documents. This matter was reported 
upon, among others, by a Departmental 
Committee in 1865. Iam not prepared 
to lay their Report, which is a confiden- 
tial document, on the Table of the 
House. A consolidated Dictionary In- 
dex has been prepared, and is in official 
use, but at present it is not intended to 
place itin the hands of the public. I 
am aware that the office claims that up 
to 1867 its surplus earnings amounted 
to the sum stated—namely, £42,000— 
but during the last 10 years the total 
annual cost of the office has largely in- 
creased, and, instead of a surplus, there 
has been a deficiency, amounting in the 
10 years to about £26,500. The defi- 
ciency is annually increasing. 


EPPING FOREST COMMISSION—THE 
EVIDENCE.— QUESTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
it is the intention of the Government to 
introduce a Bill this Session to give 
effect to the recommendations of the 
Commissioners on Epping Forest; and, 
if so, when ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, the Home Secretary had 
already stated that he could not under- 
take to fix a time for the introduction of 
a Bill until the voluminous evidence 
had been printed. When it was it 
would be considered with a view to the 
bringing in of a Bill, although the 
present state of the Public Business was 
not very promising as to its passing. 
No difficulty could arise from the sus- 
pension of the powers of the Commis- 
sioners, as they would be alive until the 
end of next year. 


CLOSING OF BURIAL GROUNDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GREENE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther there are any practical difficulties 
in the way of closing overcrowded 
churchyards or other burial grounds ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, there were no actual 
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difficulties in the way of closing burial 
grounds, but from the fact that the 
Home Office was not in connection with 
the officers who looked after the sanitary 
arrangements of the country. There 
were some difficulties, which would be 
overcome by the transfer of the authority 
to the Local Government Board. The 
present practice was for a complaint to 
be made, for an inquiry to be made into 
that complaint, and for an order being 
made in Council following on that in- 
quiry for closing the churchyard. 


NAVY—NAVAL OFFICERS ON THE RE- 
TIRED LIST.—QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, If he will state on what 
authority officers on the Retired List 
can be called on for active service, and 
in what respect they differ from officers 
on the Reserved List or on half-pay in 
their liability for active service ; whether 
the liability of retired officers to be called 
on for active service is regulated by 
Order in Council or by the Statute Law ; 
and, if he will inform the House the 
authority by which 

“The Admiralty has power to remove from 
the list of the Royal Navy any officer whatever, 
whether on full-pay, half-pay, or on the Retired 
List, and this without reason assigned ?”’ 


Mr. A. F. EGERTON (for the 
First Lord of the Admiralty) said : 
Sir, I have to inform the hon. and 
gallant Member that officers on the 
Reserved or Retired List can be called 
upon for active service by Order in 
Council, according to the Queen’s Regu- 
lations, cap. 7, sec. 8, art. 1. The 
power of the Admiralty to remove the 
names of officers from the list of the 
Royal Navy rests on immemorial usage, 
and is an exercise of the prerogative of 
the Crown. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN’S BILL—LEGIS- 
LATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BURT asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If he can state 
when the Government will introduce 
their promised Bill to amend the Law 
relating to breaches of contract of sea- 
men ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
I have a Bill entitled the Merchant Sea- 
men’s Bill, already drafted, dealing with 
both breach of contract and discipline of 
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seamen, and I am only waiting the 
earliest opportunity to ask leave of the 
House to introduce it. 


LICENSING ACT, 1872— 
SALE OF LICENSED PREMISES. 
QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE JENKINSON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been directed to the frequent and in- 
creasing practice of the purchase by 
brewers of licensed premises when sold 
after the death of a former owner—thus 
creating a new claim for vested interest 
and an encouragement to drinking, and 
thereby neutralising the intentions and 
efforts of the legislature; also the prac- 
tice of single justices (not acting in pub- 
lic or in Court) of granting an extension 
of hours for drinking; and, whether he 
will take any steps, by legislation, or 
the issue of a circular and other means, 
to endeavour to check the evils arising 
from the prevalence of the practices 
above described ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the Secretary of State could have 
no knowledge of the purchase by brewers 
of licensed premises after the death of 
the former owner, and he could not pre- 
vent the purchase of such premises by 
brewers. As to the second part of his 
Question, he had to inform the hon. 
Baronet that a single justice had no 
power to grant an extension of the hours 
for public-houses to be kept open on 
special occasions; that could only be 
done by two justices of the peace in 
petty sessions assembled. He was, 
however, of opinion that the merits of 
each application for an extension of the 
hours should be carefully considered, 
and, if possible, a uniform system be 
adopted, so as to prevent different rules 
being laid down in different parts of the 
country. There were difficulties, no 
doubt, in the way; but the magistrates, 
when they assembled at quarter sessions, 
might consider and discuss the whole 
question. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS — ABUSES AT 
ELECTIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HIBBERT asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
the abuses which have occurred in many 
places during the last few years in the 
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election of the guardians of the poor ; 
whether in consequence of the dissatis- 
faction caused thereby he is prepared to 
recommend such an alteration of the 
Law as would permit the votes to be 
taken by ballot instead of by voting 
papers; and, whether the tenure of office 
for which guardians are elected might 
not be advantageously extended from 
one to three years? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that the number of contested elec- 
tions for Guardians of the Poor in 1874 
was 630, and in 1875 it was 720. Com- 
plaints had been made of malpractices, 
but many of them had not been well 
founded, and in 1874 it had only been 
found necessary to hold an official in- 
quiry into two cases. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he did not feel it necessary 
to recommend such an alteration of the 
law as would permit the votes to be taken 
by Ballot. Apart from the advantages 
of the use of the voting paper, the sub- 
stitution of the Ballot would lead to in- 
creased expense. With regard to the 
tenure of office by Guardians being ex- 
tended from onetothree years, thesubject 
had been frequently brought before him 
by Boards of Guardians themselves, but 
he was not prepared to make any general 
alteration on the subject. He should, 
however be very glad to try the experi- 
ment in places where the feeling for the 
change prevailed. That feeling he be- 
lieved existed to a great extent in Lan- 
cashire and some parts of London. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—MAPS OF THE 
SCENE OF WAR. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY sstated 
that he proposed to place in the Library 
of the House, for the inspection of hon. 
Members, maps of the scene of war, 
marked from time to time by an officer 
of the Intelligence Department, which 
would afford assistance to those Members 
who wished to follow the progress of the 
war. 


NAVY—NAVAL COLLEGE—THE SITE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. A. F. EGERTON (for the First 
Lord of the Admiralty) asked the hon. 
Member for the Isle of Wight to post- 
pone the Motion of which he had 
given Notice for to-morrow night in re- 
ference to the proposed site for a Naval 
College. He was sorry to say it was 
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very doubtful whether his right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
could be in his place to-morrow, and, 
even if the Motion were brought on it 
would be impossible for the First Lord 
to state what decision the Admiralty had 
arrived at, because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was still waiting for some sani- 
tary Reports as to other sites that had not 
yet been received. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
was anxious to meet the wishes of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. The question had been 
postponed three or four times, and it 
would be of great convenience to hon. 
Members interested in it if the right 
hon. Gentleman would assist him by 
giving him a day to bring it forward, or 
give him a promise that the Admiralty 
would not act on the Report in favour of 
Dartmouth until the matter had been 
fully discussed. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, he thought 
his right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty would allow him to give 
that pledge—that no decision would be 
arrived at until after the subject had 
been discussed in that House. As to 
securing a day for the discussion that 
was not within his province. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—> Qo. — 
UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE BILL.—[Buz 113.] 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Assheton Cross, Mr. 
Walpole.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress April 30th. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 16, (Objects of statutes for 
University). 

Mr. COURTNEY moved, in page 
6, line 1, to leave out ‘either at any 
College or Hall within the University.” 
His object was to provide that the ap- 
pointments to Scholarships created by 
the action of the Commissioners to be 
appointed under the provisions of the 
Bill should be confined to unattached 
students. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
question had been fully considered, and 
he did not think any hardship could be 
inflicted upon unattached students by 
the provisions of the Bill as it stood. 
The Commissioners would have power 
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Scholarships in question. He could not, 
therefore, accept the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. LOWE moved an Amendment 
on the clause with the object of securing 
an ‘‘ examination by the University of 
all persons seeking to be matriculated.” 
He understood that in the existing 
course of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge there was no examination be- 
fore students were admitted. The per- 
son seeking admission might be in the 
most lamentable state of ignorance, and 
yet be admitted to the Universities. 
There was an examination in several of 
the Colleges, he did not know of what 
sort; but he thought the present was an 
unsatisfactory state of things, as without 
such examination as he proposed a great 
deal of time, which otherwise might be 
turned to better account, must be wasted 
’ on elementary instruction. The Univer- 
sities ought not to be occupied in mere 
teaching, that belonged to public schools. 
Mr. Pattison, Rectorof Lincoln, a scholar, 
and a gentleman who had paid great at- 
tention to the subject, while pointing 
out in a work of his the existing unsatis- 
factory state of things, argued that, 
though the Universities had no exami- 
nation, the Colleges had, and that beyond 
that put forward in the Responsions, the 
University examination would be of no 
use at all. But from the fact that a 
great many persons were plucked at the 
outset, the inference was rather in favour 
of the value of such examinations. The 
University examinations would be more 
strict than those of the Colleges; and if 
the thing was worth doing at all it was 
worth doing well. It would tend greatly 
to raise the standard of instruction at the 
Universities if such examinations were 
granted, and it would also have the 
important collateral effect of keeping 
schools up to the mark. The principle 
of the proposal was already admitted in 
some of our best Colleges and Univer- 
sities, and he hoped it would be adopted 
in this Bill. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 4, after sub-section 8, to insert 
the words “For the examination by the Uni- 
versity of all persons seeking to be matricu- 
lated.” —(Mr. Lowe.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
Amendment seemed at first sight to 
promise great advantage, but on study- 
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ing it carefully he was not prepared to 
admit it into the Bill. His right hon. 
Friend wished to have such an examina- 
tion that nobody who was not perfectly 
qualified should be admitted into the 
University ; and he supposed, which was 
contrary to the view that he had ge- 
nerally taken, that the University was 
the teaching power, and not the Colleges. 
At present the Responsion was the first 
University examination, but the Uni- 
versities had so many examinations now 
to conduct, that he (Mr. Hardy) could 
not think it was advisable to add another. 
Many of the College examinations were 
as hard as the Responsion, and a ques- 
tion had been raised whether the Colleges 
were not straining out men too much by 
their examinations. The object of the 
Committee should be, not to make the 
Universities exclusively for honour men ; 
pass-men gained many advantages by 
their connection with the University, 
learning a good deal, and being brought 
into contact with men of great ability. 
As to plucking, he could point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman at least one in 
a very remarkable list connected with 
this Bill who had been plucked in the 
Responsion, and if he had been excluded 
from his future career in the University, 
the world would have lost a great deal. 
Under the circumstances, he thought 
there was no ground for altering the 
present system. The University had 
already the power in its own hands. 
It could at any time lay down a rule that 
no one could be a member of the Uni- 
versity, unless he passed a certain exa- 
mination; and, therefore, there was no 
use empowering the University to do 
what it could do now. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
was glad to hear the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War, and thought the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Lowe) had this great fault—that it 
really amounted to an arbitrary dicta- 
tion to the Commissioners that they 
should insist upon the Universities re- 
forming themselves after one exclusive 
model and no other. The present sys- 
tem could be so extended as to provide 
that no one without a reasonable amount 
of knowledge should enter a University. 

“‘No!”’] Trinity, as well as some other 
Colleges, he believed, at Cambridge had 
an entrance examination which answered 
to the Responsions at Oxford. The exami- 
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nation for the degree used to be taken 
at the end of the career of a non-honour 
man; now it was divided into two, the 
earlier part being taken in about two 
years, after which he had at his own op- 
tion to go up for a second examination in 
some special subject. Thus, fora Trinity 
non-honour man, there were in all four 
examinations, varying in character— 
entrance, little-go, general and special, 
besides the intermediate College exami- 
nations. He was astonished at the 
financial argument of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London, who said the Colleges wished 
to let in men easily in order to fill their 
rooms, &c. So far from the Colleges 
going into the highways and byways 
to tout for men, there was a tendency 
to raise the examination standard 
almost to a degree which some old- 
fashioned persons might think not de- 
sirable with the view of meeting the 
pressure of so many men coming in. 
The difficulty of the University, on the 
other hand, was a want of resources. 
But the object of the Bill was to take 
money from the rich Colleges in order to 
enrich the poor University, and the ex- 
periment, such as it was, had best be 
tried without the interference of his 
right hon. Friend’s suggestion. He 
trusted that the Committee would not 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, it 
might be true that there was a prelimi- 
nary examination at Cambridge. [An 
hon. Memser: There is not.] He left 
Cambridge men to speak on that, but 
certainly that was not the case at Oxford. 
Every College there had an examina- 
tion of its own, or dispensed with an 
examination altogether. There were 14 
or 16 different standards of exami- 
nation. At his College, Balliol, the 
standard which those entering the Col- 
lege as fresh men had to satisfy was 
exceedingly high — almost an honour 
standard. He remembered that when 
he was at Oxford there was one Hall 
which was called a back door of the 
University, because men could slip into 
the University by that door without 
examination at all. Was that a proper 
state of things? There should be a 
general matriculation examination, so 
as to exclude those who could never be 
taught anything, and went to the Uni- 
versity merely to waste their time. The 
clause of his right hon. Friend was 
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merely an enabling clause—it left the 
subject to the judgment of the Commis- 
sioners, and, therefore, he would sup- 
port his right hon. Friend if he went to 
a division. 

Mr. GORST said, in most of the Col- 
leges at Cambridge there was no en- 
trance examination at all. It would be 
unfair to allow students at Colleges to 
enter upon easier terms than the poorer 
unattached students. He should sup- 
port the Amendment. It did not pro- 
pose to legislate for the University, but 
merely suggested to the University in 
what direction it should legislate for 
itself. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that there was more in the Amend- 
ment than at first appeared, and that if 
adopted it would change the whole cha- 
racter of our English Universities ; and 
although it was true enough as regarded 
most of the points raised, that this was | 
only anenabling clause and it might be left 
to the discretion of the Commissioners to 
deal with them or not, yet it was different 
in the present case, which was whether 
or not to give a quasi direction to the 
Commissioners to introduce a new prin- 
ciple into the Universities. The real 
point was not whether there should be a 
preliminary examination, but whether 
it should be uniform and conducted by 
the University instead of by the Colleges. 
It was a mistake to suppose that the 
Colleges at Oxford admitted students 
without examination. Some, no doubt, 
were more lax than others, but upon 
this point as upon some others, he could 
not help saying that his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Lowe) seemed to speak of 
the University as he knew it 30 years 
ago, since which time great changes had 
been effected. In Balliol, University, 
and some other Colleges the standard of 
matriculation was high, and the result 
secured an aggregation of clever and 
reading men in those Colleges. In most 
of the other Colleges young men were 
required to pass an examination, show- 
ing them to be fit to pass their Respon- 
sions, and the unattached students were 
subjected to a similar examination be- 
fore they were allowed to enter the 
schools for their Responsions. This 
Amendment would be changing the 
existing system altogether. No doubt 
the standard differed in different Col- 
leges; but did they want all men to 
go in for honours, or-did they want or- 
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dinary men as well as extraordinary, 
to go to the University? He did not 
think it desirable to have a uniform 
examination conducted by the Univer- 
sity. If they did so, the standard must 
either be high; in which case, many men 
would be kept from the University who 
under the present system, went there 
with great advantage to themselves ; or 
it must be low, which would prevent the 
aggregation of talent in Colleges which 
now obtained that'result by strict exami- 
nations. He held ‘strongly the opinion 
that the first entrance to the University 
should not’ be made''too difficult, and 
that the subsequent and regular Uni- 
versity examinations ‘should be the real 
tests of proficiency. 

Mr. A. MILLS skid, that in some 


Colleges the entrance’ examination was 


too high, and in others it was too low, 
and in others there was no examination 
whatever ; for that reason he should like 
to see the matter in the hands’ of the 
University. The Amendment would put 
an end to such an unsatisfactory state 
of things. He should therefore support 


it. 

Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
that, as by matriculation a man’ became 
a member of the University and not a 
member of a College only, the’ Univer- 
sity as a whole should' determine what 
were the conditions'‘on which’ students 
should be admitted to: that body. The 
greatest curse to the Utiversity was a 
class of Colleges which would notoriously 
admit anybody upoi any terms. He 
should support the Amendment, inas- 
much as it would exclude the dunces 
and idlers who went to’ the Universities 
without ever intending: to take a degree, 
but merely for pleasure, just as some 
men went into the Guards, and whose 
presence there was injurious to the dis- 
cipline of the place. Surely the Uni- 
versity ought to be able to say it would 
not admit a man to come to a place of 
study unless he knew something and in- 
tended to learn something more. 

Mr. MOWBRAY opposed the Amend- 
ment as unnecessary. He believed that 
at Oxford every College had a prelimi- 
nary examination for students. There 
were between 250 and 300 unattached 
students who were examined by dele- 
gates appointed by the University. 
Within the last few years’ the: Univer- 
sity had appointed a body of delegates 
to vonduct examinations’ at public 
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schools, and there were many of the 
boys now at school who had passed the 
examinations conducted by the dele- 
gates appointed by the University. The 
present system was an elastic one which 
was adapting itself to existing require- 
ments, and would do all that could be 
desired if time were allowed. 

Mr. WALTER said, there were some 
words wanting to his right hon. Friend’s 
(Mr. Lowe’s) Amendment, which, if they 
were inserted, might induce him to vote 
for it; otherwise he regretted that he 
could not do so. The words he would 
suggest were ‘‘in lieu of the present 
college matriculation examinations ;”’ 
because there could be nothing more 
cruel to young men entering the Uni- 
versity than that they should have first 
to pass through a University matricu- 
lation examination and then have to 
undergo a second examination to get 
into a particular College. In the case 
of unattached students, a University 
examination might be a very proper 
thing, because those students did not 
belong to a particular College. But the 
proposed University examination, if it 
was to be good for anything at all, 
ought to be good for the Colleges as 
well as for the University. He doubted 
whether the idea of making certain 
Colleges corps d’élite was good either for 
the young men or for the Colleges. The 
attempt to maintain such a standard as 
that of Balliol would require them to 
drive away at once two-thirds of the 
undergraduates. That would be a bad 
thing. No University could do any- 
thing of that kind, and it would be ridi- 
culous to attempt it. If they were to 
have a University examination, it must 
be a more moderate one than the ex- 
amination which now existed in certain 
Colleges; but, on the other hand, a se- 
cond examination ought not to be in- 
sisted on for admission to a particular 
College. He, therefore, hoped that his 
right hon. Friend would accept the 
words he had suggested as an addition 
to the Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN asked whether the 
hon. Member moved the insertion of the 
words ? 

Mr. WALTER said, he was willing 
to do so if the right hon. Gentleman 
agreed to that course. 

Mr. LOWE agreed with the view of 
his hon. Friend who had last spoken, 
but thought that by his suggestion they 
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way of interference. It would be wrong 
in his opinion to limit the powers of the 
University without a full discussion of 
the question. It was quite conceivable 
that there might be some better mode of 
dealing with the matter than even the 
one which his hon. Friend proposed. 

Mr. FORSYTH admitted that his 
opinion had been somewhat changed 
in the course of the discussion, and he 
was now disposed to vote for the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Member for the 
University of London. It was rather 
preposterous that there should be no 
general rule among the Colleges on that 
subject. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
observed that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowe) having always argued that 
the Colleges were the teaching bodies 
and the University was the examining 
body, was perfectly consistent in now 
proposing that the examination should 
be conducted by the University, and not 
by the Colleges. The right hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Mowbray) urged that 
the University had appointed an Exa- 
mining Board which was now practically 
carrying on a matriculation examination. 
But that was an argument for the pre- 
sent Amendment, and not one against it. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT opposed the 
Amendment because it would introduce 
an uninteresting uniformity in the Uni- 
versities, and might operate unjustly to- 
wards the dull men. If Mr. Carlyle’s 
description of the great body of the 
people of this country was true, the 
majority of the students must be below 
the high standard advocated by some 
right hon. Gentlemen. He hoped that 
a standard would not be adopted which 
would keep out ordinary men. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL contended 
that Balliol College, for instance, would 
not accept an ordinary University stan- 
dard for a matriculation examination. 
He opposed the Amendment, not because 
it was not a very desirable Amendment 
in itself, but there were so many diffi- 
culties in the way of carrying it into 
practice that it would cause greater evils 
than those it was intended to remedy. 
He believed he was correct in stating 
that there was no entrance examination 
in the Scotch Universities. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, the state- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was perfectly correct. There was no en- 
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trance examination in the Scotch Univer- 
sities, and Scotch educational reformers 
deeply regretted it. But why was there no 
entrance examination at the Scotch Uni- 
versities? Simply because a good many 
of their students were so miserably poor 
that they could not obtain adequate pre- 
paration. Was that the case at the 
English Universities? Surely not. Why 
the only people for whom there was a 
University entrance examination at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge were the unattached 
students—that was, the poorest students. 

Mr. HENLEY believed that the 
Amendment would shut the door to that 
large class of persons called ‘‘unattached 
students.” They were an important ele- 
ment of our University system, and 
nothing should be done to deprive them 
of the advantages they now received 
from a University training. He re- 
garded the Amendment as a very retro- 
grade step. 

Mr. MOWBRAY explained that the 
examination of unattached students was 
not a University education. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 180; 
Noes 239: Majority 59.—(Div. List, 
No. 111.) 


Mr. GREGORY moved to insert in 
page 6, after line 5, the following words: 

“ For regulating the resinence of undergradu- 
ates and the duration thereof, and the number 
of terms to be kept by them as qualification for 
a degree.” 
He said, under the present system young 
men had practically to reside three years 
at a University before taking their de- 
gree, and it seemed to him that it was a 
great hardship to require so long a resi- 
dence from many who might be per- 
fectly able, if they applied themselves to 
work, to take their degree in a shorter 
time. He did not think, generally speak- 
ing, that young men were qualified to 
enter a University before 18 or 19, three 
years’ residence brought them to 21 or 
22, and if they had to go to the Bar or 
to medicine they would require two or 
three years’ additional study before they 
would be able to practice at their Pro- 
fession. That would bring them to 24 
or 25 before they could earn a shilling 
for themselves. In addition to this, the 
fact of having more time to prepare for 
his degree than was necessary tended to 
demoralize a young man rather than 
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otherwise. There was also another con- | 
sideration. The expenses at the Uni- | 
versity were not much less than from | 
£200 to £250 a-year, which to a large | 
number of persons was a considerable | 
sum, and to many parents was a question 
of capital rather than of income. Now, if 
we could save the young men a third of 
the expense and enable them to go toa, 
profession a year earlier than at present, 
it would be conferring on them a great 
benefit, without, as he believed, any in- 
jury to the University. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, after line 5, to insert the words 
“ For regulating the residence of undergraduates 
and the duration thereof, and the number of | 


terms to be kept by them as a qualification for | 
a degree.” —(Mr. Gregory.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. RATHBONE supported the 
Amendment, on the ground that to 
oblige young men in all cases to spread 
their University education over so many 
years neither tended to raise the tone of 
University education, nor did good to the 
young men themselves. He had spoken 
to many men who had not only been at 
the University, but distinguished them- 
selves there, and they told him that the 
first year they did very little work, the 
second year they put on more steam, 
and they made a spurt at the end. 
Therefore, there was much useful time 
wasted under the present system. It 
might fairly be said that the tone of 
Oxford was too sceptical and critical, 
and not sufficiently practical. A very 
distinguished man had even told him 
that he considered an upper fourth form 
boy in some respects better fitted for 
practical life. The degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, at all events, should be allowed 
to be taken at the end of two years if a 
man passed the necessary examination, 
and that of Master of Arts might be re- 
served for longer residence. ‘wo years 
would certainly enable a student to go 
through a very sufficient course at the 
University, to give him a foundation 
which, followed up by reading after- 
wards, would render him a very useful 
member of society. At present, a boy 
stayed in the sixth form of our public 
schools, under very admirable discipline, 
until he was 18 years old, and adding 
to that four years at the University, and 
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ness or profession, he would be 25 before 
he began the practical work of life. In 
these days there was often no time for 
an education so prolonged which would 
be practically unavailable except to 


those who had a profession not only 


ready for them, but which would be kept 
waiting for them. He hoped that power 
would be given to the Universities to 


‘include men who were anxious to add 
culture to their business qualifications, 


and he was confident that this could be 


done without diminishing the significance 


of the University degrees. 
Sm WILLIAM FRASER said, as 
one of those who by privilege, though 


'with the same examination as others, 
| had taken his degree in two years, that 
‘in his own day the feeling was that three 


years was too long a time to spend in 
reading for an ordinary degree. There 
was nothing objectionable or revolution- 
ary in the proposal that the Commis- 
sioners should have power to consider 
whether an alteration should not be 
made in the present system. He con- 
sidered, too, that the Long Vacation 
ought to be shortened. 

Mr. GOSCHEN wished to point out 
that there were two separate branches 
of the question ; first, the actual time, 
or the number of terms, spent by under- 
graduates at Oxford ; and, secondly, the 
length of those terms. The time, then, 
might evidently be curtailed in two 
ways. He would suggest the addition 
of the words ‘‘ for regulating the resi- 
dence of undergraduates and the dura- 
tion thereof and the number of terms to 
be kept,” an addition which would not 
involve the cutting down of the terms. 
The time spent at the University might 
be the same as at present, but put into 
a smaller number of years. Certainly 
the arguments for a shorter time were 
very strong; but, in his opinion, it 
would be better to lengthen the terms 
than to shorten the time required for 
study. Those who were in favour of the 
Amendment did not wish to diminish 
the aggregate standard of work neces- 
sary for obtaining a degree, or to lay 
down any definite rules, their object 
being to direct the attention of the Com- 
missioners to this important subject and 
to give them powers to deal with it. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN considered 
the Amendment valuable, and remarked 
that it had always been his opinion that 
men went up to the Universities too late 
and stayed too long. He had been very 
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glad to hearthe hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Rathbone) express his views 
on the matter. Those views bore out 
what he had himself heard in Manches- 
ter lately. He asked some friends there 
if they considered the expense of a 
University education too high, and if 
they would send their sons to the Uni- 
versities if the expenses were lower. 
Their answers were—‘‘ No; we are not 
influenced not to semd our sons to the 
Universities by the consideration of the 
expense. Money we can spare for the 
object ; but we are influenced by the 
too long time necessary for them to 
obtain their degrees ; and we are anxious 
to bring our sons into business earlier 
than a University education will admit.” 
Persons who intended to go into business 
as solicitors, merchant, &c. were now in 
the habit of going to the Uuiversities, 
and he thought they ought to be enabled 
to curtail the period of study by one 
year. 

Mr. GOSCHEN suggested to amend 
the Amendment by inserting the words 
‘‘and length.” 

Mr. GREGORY expressed his wil- 
lingness to add the words suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman to his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J.G. TALBOT, though sympa- 
thizing with a great deal which had 
been said, felt bound to oppose the 
Amendment, as he did not believe it 
possible to crowd into two years what 
now required three years. It, moreover, 
interfered with the internal arrange- 
ments of the Universities, which had far 
better be left in their own hands. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he was strongly in favour of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE agreed 
that it was desirable that the members 
of artistic and other professions should 
enjoy the advantage of a short Univer- 
sity career; but this was a matter re- 
lating to internal studies, with which 
this Bill—very properly, as he thought 
—did not propose to interfere. The 
Amendment had much good in it, and 
he did not see why there should not be 
a class of undergraduates who should 
recognizedly go to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, not for the purpose of taking the 
Arts degree, but to pass creditably their 
Little Go, or Moderations. Still, this 
was a matter of internal regulation 
which ought to be considered by the 
Universities themselves. 
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Mr. JAMES was of opinion that a 
reform in the direction indicated by the 
Amendment would never be effected if 
it were left entirely to the internal 
administration of the University. The 
Fellows themselves were the greatest op- 
ponents of any curtailment of the period. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
did not think the Amendment was very 
appropriate to the clause upon which 
it was submitted. That clause began 
‘“‘with a view to the advancement of 
art, science, and other branches of 
learning,’’ and he could hardly see how 
the Amendment would tend to advance 
art, science, or other branches of learn- 
ing. The Amendment, on the contrary, 
was intended for the benefit of certain 
classes in the country. He would not 
take objection to it, however, on that 
ground, because he had a strong im- 
pression that a University education was 
desirable for the professional classes. 
His reason for opposing the Amendment 
was, that he did not wish by this Bill to 
interfere with the internal administra- 
tion of the Universities. The object of 
the Bill was to give the Universities 
power to improve themselves, which 
they did not at present possess. They, 
however, at the present time, possessed 
the power to shorten the term of resi- 
dence, and he had heard that prepara- 
tions were being made at Cambridge to 
try an experiment upon the subject. 
Personally, he should be very glad to 
see a shorter period of residence allowed 
to persons who chose to qualify them- 
selves for a degree. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he could not 
quite accept the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman in reference to the in- 
terference of Parliament in this matter. 
The interests of the Governing Bodies 
of the Universities might not be in con- 
formity with the wishes of Parliament. 
The academical terms had been in exist- 
ence for a very long period, and there 
had been no movement on the part of 
either University to curtail the period 
of residence. This, he thought, was a 
matter which ought not to be withdrawn 
entirely from the cognizance of the 
House. 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill had not accepted this most 
reasonable Amendment. He would pre- 
fer that the Amendment should be car- 
ried rather than the whole of the Bill. 
He would not dwell upon the economical 
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advantage of the Amendment, but urged 
its adoption mainly on the ground that 
it would contribute most materially to 
“the advancement of art, science, and 


learning.” It was a scandal, which was 
being more and more felt, that the Uni- 
versities should practically be lying idle 
for more than half the year, and he, 
therefore, begged to move to amend the 
proposed Amendment by the insertion, 
after the word ‘‘number,” of the words 
‘and length,” so that the Commissioners 
might have power to prolong a term if 
they thought fit. 


Amendment amended, by adding, 
after the word ‘‘number,” the words 
‘‘ and length.” 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 135; 
Noes 143: Majority 8.—(Div. List, 
No. 112.) 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
moved, in page 6, to leave out sub-sec- 
tion 11, and to insert (as one of the 
purposes for which the Commissioners 
might from time to time make pro- 
vision )— 

‘For erecting and founding any office con- 
nected with any special educational work done 
out of the University under the control of the 
University, and for remunerating any secretary, 
officer, or officers employed in the management 
of such educational work: Provided always, 
That the performance of such educational work 
shall not entitle a person to hold a Fellowship 
in any College for a longer term than seven 
years. 

The noble Lord said the University of 
Cambridge had recently established a 
syndicate to promote teaching of a 
higher character in the large towns. 
The work of this syndicate had been 
very successful. It employed men of 
the highest distinction, who taught very 
large classes. The salaries and other 
expenses of the teachers were paid by 
the large towns. The University at the 
same time had appointed another syn- 
dicate on University teaching in the 
University. This syndicate had recom- 
mended a large increase in the number 
of University teachers. It was believed 
by many persons that the two systems 
might be brought into connection—the 
system inside and that outside the Uni- 
versity—and that the teachers in the 
large towns should hold their appoint- 
ments direct from the University, and 
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have the position and status of Univer- 
sity teachers, while continuing to be 
—_— as at present, by the votes of the 
arge towns for University teaching. If 
that were done, they would come within 
the terms of those clauses which in 
several Colleges it had been proposed to 
confer, under new statutes, upon Uni- 
versity teachers—that was to say, they 
would be able to retain their Fellow- 
ships for the performance of such work. 
In order, however, to prevent too large 
a number of Fellowships being held in 
this manner, he proposed to limi: their 
tenure to seven years, more especially as 
he was informed by Professor Stuart, 
that there was a wish to treat these Uni- 
versity Lectureships away from the Uni- 
vérsity as probationary posts, from which 
the occupant would be promoted to posts 
within the University after a certain 
length of service. A clause similar to 
that he was proposing was among the 
revised Trinity statutes, and he had re- 
ceived strong evidence of support from 
many influential members of both Uni- 
versities. The Amendment also pro- 
posed to enable the University to pay 
the secretary and inspectors for the work 
done in the large towns, but not the 
teachers. On this latter point he did 
not understand there was much differ- 
ence of opinion between hinself and the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thought 
that the proposal of the Government 
and that of the noble Lord were in 
effect the same, both being to enable the 
Commissioners to make provision for 
carrying on the same good work of Uni- 
versity extension, not by means of con- 
fiscation of College revenues, but by 
sending teachers to the large towns. He 
feared, however, that the Amendment 
was so drawn as to admit of the appro- 
priation of University funds to the pay- 
ment of secretaries and so on who would 
be located out of the University, and 
would be as much municipal officers 
as a town clerk. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
assured the Committee that nothing was 
further from his intention, and he be- 
lieved the clause was framed to carry it 
out. 

Mr. MUNDELLA, as one connected 
with towns in which the University Ex- 
tension scheme was being worked with 
great success, wished to say, on the part 
of those towns, that they desired to pay 
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for all the teaching they received. The 
relations of those towns with the Uni- 
versity Staff were characterized by 
mutual regard and appreciation, and 
the towns were only anxious that the 
members of the staff should lose no ad- 
vantages. The object of the Amend- 
ment was to authorize the payment of 
an organizing Staff, such as a secretary 
to the syndicate and. an inspector to 
examine and report upon the work done 
in the towns, which supervision would 
be undertaken on account of the Uni- 
versity. For all besides that the towns 
were willing and anxious to provide, 
regarding University extension as the 
greatest educational movement of the 
time after the development of elementary 
education. The towns could not go to 
the University, and they found the Uni- 
versity coming to them. In Sheffield 
there were 1,500 and in Nottingham 
1,000 students of all positions in life, 
who received the same instruction in the 
same classes. A bookseller had told him 
that, in consequence of this movement, 
he had sold in one year more books on 
political economy and constitutional his- 
tory than he had sold in many years 
previously ; and it was one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times that these 
subjects were being studied by the 
trades unionists, who carried their text- 
books about with them, and had their 
proficiency tested by examination and 
recognized by certificates. A pleasing 
result was the development of voluntary 
effort in all forms, up to the munificence 
which prompted an anonymous donation 
of £10,000 to Nottingham, and a gift of 
£20,000 from Mr. Mark Firth to Shef- 
field for the erection of University build- 
ings, which would be an ornament to 
each town. It was thus the towns were 
doing their part, and Parliament would 
be glad to do anything in could to en- 
courage the work. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
there was really very little difference 
between the noble Lord and himself, 
and apparently it arose from some mis- 
understanding of the Amendment. They 
agreed as to the advantages of the edu- 
cational work commenced by Cambridge 
outside the University; that the manage- 
ment of it ought to be within the Uni- 
versity, and that somebody ought to be 
paid for managing it. The difficulty in 
the way of creating an office within the 
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and it was absolutely essential that work 
done out of the University should not be 
paid for by the University, which had 
no superfluous funds. He would sug- 
gest to the noble Lord that he should 
not press the last provision of his Amend- 
ment, and that he should accept two 
Amendments to make it clear that no 
payment should be made out of Univer- 
sity or College funds, and that any 
officer appointed should be resident in 
the University. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he had great pleasure in accepting 
the proposal of the right hon Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE was also 
quite satisfied with the proposal. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the most 
convenient course would be for the noble 
Lord to withdraw his Amendment, and 
then for the Committee to agree to the 
clause as amended by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, in op- 
posing the Amendment, said, the noble 
Lord proposed to omit the sub-section, 
which was already open to objection, and 
to make it worse. The noble Lord’s new 
sub-section represented the views of Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith and of Dr. Jowett in 
favour of paying Examiners in the great 
provincial towns. If the Universities 
were rolling in wealth, it might be wise 
to adopt his scheme, but the Universities 
were poor, and the great towns were 
rich, and if they wanted to be lectured 
and examined, they ought to pay for the 
luxury themselves. The proper func- 
tion of an University was not to teach 
school all over the country, and to exa- 
mine all its adult inhabitants, but to 
give, by residence and by consort with 
the best minds, the highest training to 
the picked youth of England. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the lecturers who went to the towns 
would be paid by them ; but the Univer- 
sity would be ready to pay the secretary, 
because he would remain in the Univer- 
sity, and because the Bill set up an 
office that was a University office. No 
change would be made as to any part of 
the money of the University. 


Amendment (Lord Edmond Fitsmau- 
rice), by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) 
agreed to, : 





University might not be insuperable, 
Mr. Mundelia 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, in 
moving to add, in page 6, the words— 

“For altering the qualifications required for 
membership of congregation at Oxford, and for 
admission to the electoral roll of the University 
of Cambridge: and for limiting or abrogating 
the power of the convocation of the University 
of Oxford and of the senate of the University of 
Cambridge respectively to regulate matters 
relating to the studies of the University, and to 
the education given in it,” 
said, there were two Bodies at Oxford and 
two Bodies at Cambridge, which were 
dealt with by this Amendment. A Body 
consisting of all who had taken their 
Master’s degree, and numbering some 
thousands in each case, called Convoca- 
tion at Oxford, and Senate at Cambridge, 
and a Body consisting of resident Mas- 
ters called Congregation at Oxford and 
Electoral Roll at Cambridge. Roughly 
speaking, and without going into small 
details, it might be said that the larger 
Bodies, Convocation and Senate, had 
the following powers :—They elected the 
Members for the University, the Chan- 
cellors and the High Stewards, powers 
which the reformers would not touch; 
they interfered by veto with schemes for 
the reform of the studies of the Univer- 
sities, a power which he believed they 
were not competent to exercise, and of 
which he would at least enable the Com- 
missioners to deprive themif they thought 
fit. The smaller Bodies, Congregation 
at Oxford and Electoral Roll at Cam- 
bridge, elected the governing oligarchies, 
and consisted of some hundreds in each 
ease. The majority of the members of 
these smaller Bodies were the persons 
most fit to exercise the powers at present 
entrusted to them; but in each there was 
a minority consisting of persons most 
unfit. Let him state the case of his own 
University, with which he was best ac- 
quainted. There were about 280 names 
upon the Electoral Roll of the University 
of Cambridge. About 200 of them were 
persons engaged in the government of 
the University or of Colleges, or in the 
educational work of the University. The 
remainder consisted chiefly of two classes, 
the parochial clergy and the sons of 
tradesmen and others resident in the 
town of Cambridge, who happened to 
have taken aMaster’s degree without ever 
having held any University or College 
office. It was a mere accident that these 


persons had their names placed upon the 
Electoral Roll, and he wished to remove 
them from a position in which it was 
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never intended that they should be 
placed. This question of the govern- 
ment of the University was one doubt- 
less which would have to be settled by a 
compromise, but he wished to point out 
to the House that it was in fact a compro- 
mise which he suggested. The Liberals 
did not like to see the country clergy 
brought up in hundreds to Oxford to 
vote against a Broad Church clergyman, 
whose name had been proposed as one of 
the University preachers for the year ; 
but, although that was the case, they did 
notsuggest that Convocation should be de- 
prived of such a power. Ontheotherhand, 
they did emphatically protest against the 
30 or 40 curates at Oxford, who were 
locally known, he believed, as ‘‘the 
black dragoons,” being even potentially 
a controlling element in the direction of 
the studies of the University. It was 
not only of the curates that they com- 
plained ; but why, he asked, should the 
ordinary residents of an ordinary pro- 
vincial town, who happened to have 
taken their ordinary degrees, the doctors, 
the solicitors, and the chief constable, 
able and estimable persons though they 
might be, have a voice in the administra- 
tion of affairs for which special qualifi- 
cations and attention were needed? Now, 
when the Board of Studies at Oxford 
had agreed on some much needed reform, 
and had even succeeded in pushing it 
through Congregation in the teeth of the 
opposition of the local clergy, through 
the unanimity of the residents really 
engaged in educational work, Conserva- 
tives,and Liberals alike, it had also to 
pass Convocation, for which the local 
clergy then whipped up their allies, and 
the country clergy then succeeded in 
throwing out the scheme at the trouble 
only of that which they were known 
greatly to enjoy—a jaunt to Oxford 
to beat the Radicals, a name applied by 
them to University Conservatives as 
much as to University Liberals. Such 
a day’s pleasuring was an agreeable 
variety and relief from a dull country 
parish, while the men, perhaps a majo- 
rity of Convocation, who would support 
the other side, were busily engaged at 
the Bar, in schools, or in public life, and 
could not come. An Amendment such as 
that which he proposed, which would 
give the Commissioners power to remove 
from the province of Convocation ques- 
tions of University discipline and educa- 
tion, would probably do more than any 
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other single reform to elevate the work 
of the Universities. The Government 
proposal in 1854 was his proposal, but 
their Bill was mangled in Committee 
upon this point. It was foreseen at that 
time, and prophesied in the debates that 
then took place, that the absurdity would 
become evident of committing the deci- 
sion as to the studies of the University 
to a body, of several thousand gentlemen 
who knew their University not as it was, 
but as it had been, and who could not be 
supposed, as a body, to have given much 
consideration to the question of what it 
ought to be. The right hon. Gentleman, 
who was now Member for Greenwich, 
pointed out with great clearness in the 
debates of 1854, that the persons who 
come up to vote, upon whichever side, 
were the red-hot partizans, and not the 
quiet, judicious, impartial men able to 
judge dispassionately of the merits of 
the case. Railways, and other modern 
facilities for travelling, had now com- 
pletely changed the government of the 
Universities for the worse. In old days 
Convocation had been only attended by 
the residents, and they proposed once 
more to make the University in this 
matter what it had been. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, to add the words “ (2) For alter- 
ing the qualifications required for membership 
of congregation at Oxford, and for admission to 
the electoral roll of the University of Cam- 
bridge; and for limiting or abrogating the 
power of the convocation of the University of 
Oxford and of the senate of the University of 
Cambridge respectively to regulate matters re- 
lating to the studies of the University, and to 
the education given in it.”—(Sir Charles W. 
Ditke.) 


Mr. DODSON suggested that the 
words referring to the qualification for 
membership of the Congregation of Ox- 
ford and to admission tothe Electoral Roll 
should be omitted, and that the first 
part of the Amendment should only be 
adopted. 

Mr. MOWBRAY pointed out what 
the present state of the law was in re- 
gard to the matter, and showed that in 
certain instances the proposed change 
might work disadvantageously. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE was will- 
ing to withdraw the first part of his 
Amendment, on the understanding that 
he would move it again. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE contended 
that this was too difficult a matter to 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 


{COMMONS} 
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be decided by an Amendment on the 
present Bill. The objection taken to 
the Electoral Roll that there was too 
much variety in its composition was, in 
his eyes, an advantage. He might, for 
instance, criticize the circumstance that 
they had on the Electoral Roll a certain 
number of men who were put on it as 
examiners ab extra, men who had never 
before seen Cambridge in their lives. 
Still, these persons were few and emi- 
nent, and brought in a new element, 
while the addition of resident M.A.’s, 
lay or clerical—parents, it might be, 
of students—not engaged in tuition was 
a man of. the world addition which 
wholesomely counterbalanced the pos- 
sibly too exclusively class feelings of 
a body containing none but teachers. 
He should be sorry to see the Roll re- 
volutionized, by their names being 
struck off, and he trusted that for such 
a small objection they would not be 
called upon to enter into a matter which 
would produce great disputes in the 
University. 

Mr. MARTEN said, the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Chelsea went 
entirely beyond the scope of the Bill. 
It would be much to be deplored if Par- 
liament were to give the Commissioners 
such a power as that which the Amend- 
ment involved, and which would enable 
them to alter the existing Act passed in 
1856 for the regulation of the University 
of Cambridge, whereby the composition 
of the Electoral Roll was determined. A 
body of persons more fit to be entrusted 
with a share of the government of a 
great University like Cambridge than 
those who formed the existing Electoral 
Roll could scarcely be found. If this 
matter was to be dealt with practically, 
there could not be a more convenient 
arrangement than that by which the 
working of the University was vested in 
those who were its actual officers for the 
time being, and at the same time Masters 
of Art, who were representatives of the 
liberal professions, engaged in the every- 
day business of the town, and well able 
to judge what was for the benefit of the 
University at large. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN could not 
conceive why a man should be thought 
fit to interfere in the government of the 
University of Cambridge because he re- 
sided within a certain number of yards 
of the Church of St. Mary’s. Among 
the educating body of the University 
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there was but one opinion as to these 
extraneous elements—namely, that they 
were the greatest nuisance that could be 
conceived. He intimated that in the 
event of the present Amendment being 
rejected, he would move another one 
disenfranchising these members of the 
University directly rather than, as the 
present Amendment proposed, giving 
the power of disenfranchisement to the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that if the question was to be raised 
at all it must be upon this clause, which 
determined the subjects with which the 
Commissioners might deal. As to cur- 
tailing the powers of Convocation to deal 
with matters affecting University educa- 
tion, he could hardly conceive a body 
less qualified to deal with such matters, 
consisting as it did of men scattered all 
over the country, having long lost, if 
they ever possessed, any knowledge of 
University affairs, and being occupied in 
various pursuits and professions else- 
where. As to the smaller Bodies, the 
Congregation at Oxford and the Electoral 
Roll at Cambridge, the proposition 
seemed to him incontrovertible that the 
people who managed the internal affairs 
of Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
should be engaged either in tuition or 
in the government of the Colleges. It 
was most undesirable to have the inter- 
ference of another element consisting of 
people who had really no more concern 
in the management of the Colleges and 
Universities than any other members of 
Convocation. For his own part, he 
could not conceive why the Commission- 
ers, who had already been entrusted 
with the exercise of most important 
functions, should not have the power to 
make alterations in the direction indi- 
cated by the Amendment, should public 
opinion in the University point to them 
as desirable. 

Mr. RODWELL opposed the Amend- 
ment. It involved a far greater ques- 
tion than was ever contemplated when 
the Bill was introduced, and struck at 
the very constitution of the University. 
If that question was to be raised at all, 
it ought to be raised in a more promi- 
nent shape, so that those who were to 
be disfranchised might hove due notice 
of the proposal. 

Mr. JAMES agreed that the ques- 
tion raised by the Amendment would 
more properly be dealt with in a sepa- 
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rate Bill. In the Hebdomadal Council 
of Oxford there were not six members 
who did not belong to the clerical party. 
Why a person living a mile and a-half 
from Carfax should be entitled to fill 
these important posts was most difficult 
to understand. A reformed Congrega- 
tion would be much the best body for 
the election of certain offices now dis- 
charged by Convocation. At present there 
was much complaint of the appointment 
of improper persons, and what was going 
on now in the matter of canvassing with 
respect to the vacant offices of Public 
Orator and the Professorship of Poetry 
gave this Amendment greater impor- 
tance. He trusted, therefore, that it 
would be generally supported by the 
House. 

Mr. GOSCHEN believed that in 1854, 
when this subject was before the House, 
it was debated for several nights, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman wished that 
could be done again, as hon. Members 
on his side of the House had plenty to 
say and plenty of arguments to advance 
against this proposal. He could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House attached 
the greatest importance to this Amend- 
ment. It might be desirable to raise 
the question at issue upon subsequent 
clauses, allowing the present Amend- 
ment to be withdrawn for that purpose ; 
but, if its withdrawal was objected to, 
he would support the Amendment. The 
addition of the resident clergy to Con- 
gregation had not worked satisfactorily. 
The fact of residence alone was not 
a sufficient qualification, to the exclu- 
sion of non-residents. It was not, how- 
ever, a question between the clergy and 
the laity. He would prefer the opinion 
of the purely University body on purely 
Uuiversity questions. The functions 
performed by the two bodies had not 
yet been discussed, and should be raised 
at some stage of the Bill. The exercise 
of patronage was liable to abuse, and 
no more important function could be 
assigned to the Commissioners than to 
see that these abuses were not per- 
petuated. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY did not 
complain of fair debate, but what had 
been alleged against the clause went a 
great deal beyond what was the original 
purport of the Bill. The Government 
had no intention whatever of making 
this Bill a large disfranchising measure, 
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and the noble Lord who introduced the 
Bill last year in another House dis- 
tinctly stated that fact. With regard to 
the Public Orator and Professorship of 
Poetry, he saw no reason why Convoca- 
tion should not appoint them. The Pro- 
fessor of poetry should be a man known 
beyond the University to have a special 
knowledge of the subject and a critical 
acquaintance with it. The duties of 
Public Orator were not those of teach- 
ing, and therefore no real objection 
could be urged against the present sys- 
tem of election. With regard to the 
statutes passed by Convocation, non- 
resident Masters of Arts did not leave 
their parishes to come up and vote un- 
less there was some important change 
under discussion ; and unless the mem- 
bers on both sides were nearly equal, 
these gentlemen could not turn the 
balance. Indeed, there were no reasons 
why they should be all on one side. 
There were 364 members of Convocation 
at Oxford, and not 20 were resident 
M.A.’s not connected with the teaching 
of the University. It could therefore 
be only on very particular occasions that 
their vote could influence the result. 
They had but a small modicum of power, 
and there was no reason why they should 
vote any one particular way. It was 
only natural that members of either 
University residing at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge should take a greater interest in 
its management than those resident at a 
distance were able to do. When statutes 
were passed the non-resident Masters of 
Arts could put the necessary check on 
them ; for although passed by one body 
they required to be confirmed by the 
other. But it was seldom that non- 
resident members had to interfere. Con- 
sidering, then, the real scope of the Bill, 
he could not consent to any Amendment 
like this, which would interfere with 
the very roots of the constitution of the 
Universities. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, they were all 
agreed that after the passing of this 
Bill the Universities should be left in 
peace for some time, and not be harassed 
with the immediate expectation of fur- 
ther legislation. Surely, then, it would 
be wise that the present Bill should deal 
with all the matters likely to arise soon 
or in the near future. If this question 
were not now fully considered, it ought 
to be at some future stage of the pro- 
gress of the Bill. 


Mr, Gathorne Hardy 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Amend- 
ment which the hon. Baronet has pro- 
posed is one which, if passed into law, 
cannot fail to have a permanent and, 
in the opinion of some who are very 
well qualified to judge, a most salutary 
influence upon the future of the Univer- 
sities. It has absolutely nothing political, 
religious, or controversial about it. Its 
effect will be educational and educa- 
tional alone. The arguments in its 
favour appeal exactly as much to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite as to hon Gentlemen 
on this side of the House. In fact, it 
will be almost unnecessary to use those 
arguments ; because, if once fairly stated, 
the case is so plain that it may fairly be 
left to argue itself. I feel satisfied that 
hon. Gentlemen are of opinion that this 
Bill, which professes to be a Bill for 
making our Universities as useful as 
possible, should secure that the task of 
directing the studies of the Universities 
should be lodged in the hands that are 
best capable of discharging it. If we 
omit to ensure this we may just as well 
drop the Bill atonce. Now, the process 
through which any scheme for altering 
the system of education in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge has to pass is as fol- 
lows :—Let us suppose that there is a 
general feeling that enough attention is 
not paid to the historical side of Greek 
and Latin literature. In order to cor- 
rect this tendency, the Board which has 
the supervision of classical studies comes 
to the conclusion that greater weight 
should be given to history in the final 
degree of examination. The first step 
that the Classical Board takes is to lay 
their proposal before the Council in a 
Report. The Council, in its turn, 
appoints an extraordinary Syndicate, 
which reportsonthe matter to the Senate, 
and the Senate meets in the Art Schools 
to discuss the Report of the Council. 
Up to this point there is nothing to 
criticize; but from this point forward 
the process of University legislation 
becomes unequalled in absurdity among 
all the methods of transacting public 
business which men have ever adopted 
since society became organized. The 
Senate, as hon. Members very well 
know, consists of more than 5,000 per- 
sons, of all ages and callings, scattered 
over the whole civilized and uncivilized 
world from Calcutta to the Lands End. 
The consequence is that the body which 
assembles in the Art Schools to discuss 
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the question is not, and cannot be, 
the Senate, but those members of the 
Senate who are resident at Cambridge, 
and who are engaged in carrying on the 
work of the University. These gentle- 
men, than whom a more competent body 
for the purpose could not easily be 
found, take the matter into considera- 
tion. Speeches are made for and against. 
The personal influence of the great 
authorities on classical questions—such 
men as Dr. Thompson, Mr. Munro, Dr. 
Lightfoot, Canon Westcott—are brought 
to bear. Opinions are altered and 
modified; and then I presume hon. 
Gentleman suppose that the assembly, 
having had the case fully laid before 
them, proceed in due course to a deci- 
sion. But that is not the way in 
which matters are carried on under the 
existing constitution of the University. 
Instead of having a division upon the 
spot, while those present are fresh from 
the argument, a future day is fixed, on 
which a poll is taken; a poll not con- 
fined to those who have listened to the 
debate in the Arts Schools—not even 
limited to those who are practically en- 
gaged in the educational work of the 
place—but a poll at which every one of 
the 5,000 members of the Senate who 
will take the trouble to come up to Cam- 
bridge will have a right to vote. Then 
at once there begin ail those proceedings 
with which it is the misfortune of all of 
us here present to be practically ac- 
quainted. One poll is very much like 
another, whether it is about the election 
of a Member of Parliament or the choice 
between one system of study and another. 
There is a canvass and a whip. Post- 
cards and circulars go out by the thou- 
sand. Offers of hospitality are lavishly 
made ; for there is no law against treat- 
ing in questions of higher education. 
Men come up to vote this way or that, 
not because they know anything about 
the merits of the case, but because they 
have received a pressing summons from 
someone who, 30 years before, rowed 
next but one to them in their College 
boat. When the day comes the resi- 
dent members look anxiously round them 
to see whether there are many strange 
faces; for they are only too well aware 
that, if such is the case, the deliberate 
opinion of those who, responsible for 
the education of the University on ab- 
struse and delicate questions which it 
requires a life-time to study, may be 
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swamped by a multitude of persons who 
are no more fit to decide such questions 
than a country gentleman of 50 would be 
fit to draw up a new system of infantry 
tactics because between the age of 20 and 
22 he had been a cornet of dragoons. 
Hon. Gentlemen may think that I ex- 
aggerate; but, in describing the results 
of a system as anomalous as this, no one 
can exaggerate, unless he has an ima- 

ination much more lively than mine. 

ome years ago—certainly not a year 
too soon—it was proposed to introduce 
a reform of a most vital nature into the 
final classical examination. The great 
majority of those concerned in conducting 
the classical studies of the place were in 
favour of the change. But, unfortu- 
nately, the poll was taken on a day 
when, besides the excitement of the con- 
test, there was the additional attraction 
of a flower-show. Non-resident Masters 
of Arts trooped into the town from a 
circuit of 50 miles round. Their wives 
and daughters went to the flower-show, 
while they themselves crowded into the 
Senate House, in order to overset, by an 
off-hand vote, a scheme which had been 
drawn up with infinite care and after 
long consideration by a committee com- 
posed of some of the greatest scholars of 
Europe. Sir, it is bad enough for those 
who have been debating a question in 
this House, with full knowledge of the 
subject, when the bell rings, and a crowd 
of Gentlemen hurry to the Bar, ready to 
dispose, between two mouthfuls of soup, 
of a matter the nature of which they 
have perhaps heard for the first time 
from our worthy Doorkeeper; but what 
is that to the crying abuse of a system 
under which abstruse educational prob- 
lems, on which it may depend whether 
the intellectual efforts of the coming 
generation are to be directed into the 
right or the wrong channel, are decided 
by the haphazard vote of people who 
actually were 100 miles away from the 
place when the question was discussed, 
and who, when the matter is once settled, 
will return home to their own avocations, 
and very likely by the end of the month 
will have forgotten that such a question 
has ever existed. That was the method 
in which the all-important question of 
whether Greek should be made a com- 
pulsory subject was settled, and, as the 
people who know best appear to think, 
wrongly settled a few years ago. It is 
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remedy to this state of things that the 
hon. Baronet has placed his Amendment 
on the Paper. If the Committee thinks 
fit to agree to this Amendment; if the 
Commissioners—leaving to the Senate 
and to Convocation their ancient and 
splendid functions, the right of electing 
the University representatives and many 
of the University officials, the right of 
petitioning this House, and of laying 
addresses at the foot of the Throne—con- 
fine the duty of superintending educa- 
tional arrangements to a smaller and 
more responsible body, then a reform 
will have been effected which is eagerly 
desired by many of those who are most 
actively engaged in the practical work 
of our Universities. The judgment of 
hon. Members must, I am satisfied, be 
in favour of this Amendment; and, on 
a matter which does not touch Party, 
the judgment of hon. Members is never 
appealed to in vain. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL observed that 
there were other assemblies besides the 
Senate of the University in which it was 
not necessary that a member should hear 
all the discussion to enable him to vote. 
At Cambridge and Oxford the great 
desire was to bring the question to an 
end as soon as possible, so that they 
might know what changes were to be 
made. He was a member of Congre- 
gation and Convocation, and no great 
change was desired in either of those 
bodies. He had never heard any dis- 
satisfaction with the present state of 
things. They could not attempt to make 
any alteration in this respect in the pre- 
sent Bill, as the subject was not within 
its scope. 

Sirk THOMAS ACLAND could not 
agree with the last speaker that there 
was no dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ing Bodies of the University. It was 
very doubtful whether the constitution 
of Congregation did not place too large 
a power in the hands of the tuto- 
rial interest, many of them being very 
young, acute, and subtle men, with a 
very moderate acquaintance with the 
general affairs of the world. Hastily to 
decide now that the Convocation should 
be confined to the present teaching mem- 
bers of the University might possibly be 
a leap in the dark, which might hereafter 
be regretted. He did not think the 
University would rest till the Governing 
Bodies were improved, but seeing no 
prospect of the question being thoroughly 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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settled by separate legislation, his only 
course was to support the Amendment. 
Mr. 0. DALRYMPLE said, it was only 
on particular occasions, as at the election 
of the Public Orator and the like, that 
non-resident Masters of Arts voted, and 
it was an exaggeration to say that the 
outside voters really overbore the opinion 
of the University. It appeared always 
to be assumed that the opinion of non- 
resident was adverse to that which was 
wise and enlightened, as well as to any 
change in the University system. He 
(Mr. Dalrymple) could remember at 
least one occasion, when non-residents 
flocked to Cambridge to support a pro- 
posal for a readership in American his- 
tory, which had been strongly opposed 
by resident-members of the University— 
a proposal which, at all events, had the 
merit of novelty, and might have been 
of great use to the University. His ob- 
jection to the Amendment was that the 
opinion of the outside world was very 
often of great value, and he believed 
that, as a rule, questions of education 
were left to the resident Masters of Arts. 
Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, as 
to the objection that this Amendment 
was not within the scope of the Bill, he 
begged to remind the hon. Members 
who made it that the Committee had not 
passed the Preamble, and that the object 
of postponing the Preamble was that in 
case of modifying the scope of the Bill 
the Preamble might be modified accord- 
ingly. The Amendment had nothing 
whatever to do with the election of 
Members of that House. He would 
have been willing to withdraw his 
Amendment and then to propose it in 
the form suggested some time ago had 
he not been prevented from doing so. 
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Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 115; 
Noes 143: Majority 28.—(Div. List, 
No. 113.) 


Mr. COURTNEY, in moving his 
Amendment, stated that as far back as 
the year 1869 there had been a College 
for women modelled after the organiza- 
tion of the Colleges, and its promoters 
desired that the students should be sub- 
jected to examinations like those at 
Oxford or Cambridge. The authorities 
at Cambridge were not prepared at the 
time to accede to this request, but they 
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had intimated that the Examiners, in 
their private capacity, might look through 
the papers, and this had been done from 
the year 1870 to the present time. In 
that year the Examiners of the previous 
examination had consented to furnish 
these female students with Examination 
papers and report on their answers, 
judging them by the University standard. 
That had been done, and the examiners 
had certified with respect to them, and 
the custom had prevailed for the last 
seven years, not only in the case of the 
previous examination, but in the case of 
the pass and the higher examinations 
for honours. He could not better ex- 
plain the process than by reading a letter 
which had been written by one of the 
examiners of the Classical Tripos in 
1878, in which he stated that his col- 
leagues and himself would be happy to 
examine papers sent up to them, but 
that it must be distinctly understood that 
they did so in their private capacity. 
The whole scope of his Amendment was 
to give an official recognition to what 
had thus been done in an unofficial man- 
ner. Nothing was wanted but the re- 
cognition of the University. He would 
point out the extent to which this ex- 
amination of women had been carried. 
In the year 1870 five students passed the 
previous examinations, two of them in 
honours. In 1871 two others passed in 
honours. In 1872 five passed, and four 
took honours. In 1873 two passed, and 
two took honours. In 1874 five passed, 
and two took honours. In 1875 six 
passed, and five took honours. In 1876 
18 passed, and 12 took honours. Of late 
years ladies had been tested by the de- 
gree examination standards. In 1873 a 
lady took a position equivalent to a 
second-class in the Mathematical Tripos ; 
and another, a second in the Classical 
Tripos. In 1874 two passed in Natural 
Science. In 1875 two reached the Clas- 
sical Tripos standard. All these came 
from Girton College. There was also 
at Cambridge, Newnham Hall, and an 
arrangement by which ladies who were 
members neither of Girton nor of Newn- 
ham were admitted to the lectures of 
the University Professors, and students 
from Newnham had been examined like 
the students from Girton. It was not 


impossible that the ladies attending the 
Professorial lectures might be admitted 
to examination in a similar way. All 
that he wished to suggest was‘ that 
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what was now done by favour should 
be done publicly and in a recognized 
manner. The matter was one of con- 
siderable importance, and it could not 
be argued that the practice which the 
Amendment proposed to legitimate was 
novel or dangerous. If a gentleman 
wished to send ‘his boy to a school he 
could ascertain the character of the 
schoolmaster; but in the case of girls 
parents had no kind of authority to which 
to refer. But the voluntary organiza- 
tion to which he had referred had intro- 
duced such an authority, which had been 
found most useful. Public schools for 
girls, analogous to high schools for boys, 
had been established at Notting Hill, 
Chelsea, Clapham, Norwich, Manchester, 
and other parts of the country. He did 
not know, considering the strictly per- 
missive character of this proposal, what 
objections would be raised to it. He 
must add a word or two on the second 
part of his Amendment. Last year an 
Act was passed enabling any autho- 
rity which could grant degrees to 
men under the Medical Act to confer 
them on women also. It might, per- 
haps, be argued that under the provi- 
sions of that Statute the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge could grant me- 
dical degrees to women. But his pre- 
sent proposal did not relate to the 
granting of degrees of any kind. At 
present the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge granted licences to practise 
medicine, but only as a corollary to a 
medical degree. He now proposed to 
enable the Universities to grant such 
licences to practise to persons who had 
not graduated, provided they fulfilled 
the necessary conditions of knowledge. 
The sub-section was purely permissive, 
and if it were passed the probability was 
that Cambridge would take the matter 
up, and that Oxford would not. The 
greater liberality of Cambridge in this 
respect was, perhaps, due to gratitude for 
what that University owed to women. 
It was a remarkable circumstance that 
at Cambridge six Colleges were founded 
by the benevolence of ladies. Consi- 
dering, therefore, how much we were 
thus indebted to women, we ought to 
do what we could now to promote the 
education of women. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, after sub-section 11, to insert the 
words “(12.) For enabling the University to 
examine female students concurrently with 
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male students, subject to such conditions regu- 
lating the residence and discipline of such 
female students as the University may from 
time to time approve or ordain ; and for enabling 
the University to grant licences to practise 
medicine to female students who have passed 
the examinations and fulfilled the conditions 
which are necessary for obtaining degrees in 
medicine in the case of male students in that 
faculty.” —(Mr. Courtney.) 


Mr. FORSYTH said, that, although 
no one could accuse him of being indif- 
ferent to the claims of women, he con- 
fessed he felt some difficulty with re- 
gard to this sub-section, which was 
rather ambiguously worded. Its first 
object was to enable the University ‘“‘ to 
examine female students concurrently 
with male students.”” That meant, he 
supposed, that they were to be in the 
same lecture-rooms, to sit side by side 
on the same benches, and that the Ex- 
aminers were to walk up and down 
while the young gentlemen and young 
ladies were answering the questions. 
He was afraid the attentions of the young 
gentlemen would be paid to the young 
ladies, and not to the examination pa- 
pers. His real objection to the clause 
had reference to the first part of it. If 
ladies were examined in classics and 
mathematics by University officials, and 
no degrees were conferred, no better 
results would follow than were now at- 
tainable at Girton College. If the hon. 
Member for Liskeard had had the 
courage to carry his Amendment to its 
logical conclusion, and had proposed 
that the ladies who acquitted themselves 
well in the examinations should be 
named in the Tripos list, and should 
afterwards have degrees conferred upon 
them, he would have voted for the pro- 
posal. He thought no reasonable argu- 
ment could be shown why women should 
not be able to attain degrees, if they 
passed the proper examinations. As to 
the second part of the sub-section, he 
thought it right that licences should be 
given to female students of medicine 
who proved themselves fit to practise. 

Mr. HOPWOOD supported what he 
regarded as the just demand embodied 
in the Amendment. He fully recognized 
the great services which the hon. and 
learned Member who had just spoken 
had rendered to the cause of women in 
this country. He regretted that his hon. 
and learned Friend had not the courage 
of his convictions, and had not suggested 
such an alteration in the proposal of the 
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hon. Member for Liskeard as would 
carry those convictions to their legiti- 
mate conclusion. In reference to the ar- 
gument that nothing would be gained, 
he thought a great deal would be gained 
by the adoption of the proposal; he 
thought that the mere fact of official 
recognition of what was now done un- 
officially would be an immense gain. This 
Amendment was moderate and effective. 
It was a very just demand upon the 
part of those who were making great 
exertions to elevate those women who 
showed that they had talent and ability, 
and, therefore, he should vote for it. 

Mr. GORST concurred in hoping that ~ 
the Government would see its way to 
concede something at least in the direc- 
tion of the hon. Member’s Amendment. 
He reminded the House that last Ses- 
sion an Act was passed empowering the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
to grant medical degrees. The Amend- 
ment only asked that the Commissioners 
should recognize existing facts. Women 
were examined at the present time, and 
it was only sought to give the examina- 
tions official sanction. He must, how- 
ever, express his concurrence in the opi- 
nion that the first part of the Amend- 
ment did not go far enough. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, the great 
value of what was at present done was 
shown in the very superior class of 
school-mistresses which the svstem had 
been the means of providing in some of 
the schools for girls throughout the 
country. Female education was one of 
the most important works of the present 
day, and nothing would tend to give it 
such an impetus as to provide a better 
class of mistresses for girls’ schools. 
The adoption of this proposal would be 
invaluable to those engaged in the 
work, and would soahenaliy strengthen 
their hands. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
thought it was a proposal which would 
introduce a very great change, which 
ought, if made at all, to be made in a 
more open and direct form. Many ladies 
had distinguished themselves at the vo- 
luntary examinations ; but this Amend- 
ment would legalize the position of these 
ladies as being formally entitled to the 
honour examinations of the Universities. 
It could not end there. If once ladies 
were admitted as a constituent part of 
the studying or Undergraduate body, 
not only would they claim to compete 
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with men in the degree examination, 
and use the degree to which that was 
the portal, but they would establish an 
equitable claim for the substantial 
awards to which examinations lead and 
demand to be candidates for Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships. If Fellows, how 
could they be excluded from becoming 
tutors, deans, and masters of Colleges ? 
A charming and an accomplished lady 
dean would be sure to draw a large 
number of gentlemen Undergraduates 
to the College which she ruled; but 
what would Paterfamilias say? These 
were not extreme considerations; for 
the fact was the Amendment proposed 
to make a great change, as to which no 
one could see the end. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the hon. Member argued against 
the Amendment as being the thin end 
of the wedge, and, as usual, he was 
against all change. He would support 
the Amendment because it sought to 
recognize and to regulate the examina- 
tions now conducted by the University 
Examiners at Cambridge of the students 
of Girton and Newnham Colleges. Great 
efforts were now being made to improve 
the education of girls, especially in con- 
nection with some of the endowed schools 
and in public day schools ; but the great 
difficulty was to obtain really efficient 
teachers. The Colleges to which he had 
referred were doing much to supply that 
want, and by means of the voluntary 
and gratuitous assistance of the Uni- 
versity Examiners an independent test 
was applied to the attainments of their 
students; and it was because it was 
now proposed to enable the Universities 
to take in hand this work now done in a 
manner unrecognized by them that he 
should cordially support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MUNDELLA pointed out that 
the examination of the two sexes to- 
gether would not be a novelty in con- 
nection with the Universities, the pre- 
sent local examinations being conducted 
in that manner. Women had no pro- 
fessional career open to them. If such 
career could be opened to those who 
distinguished themselves at the Univer- 
sity, some hope might be entertained 
for the better education of girls. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY under- 
stood the object of the proposal to be to 
bring women in as Undergraduates of 
the Universities. Practically, it was 
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proposed to put them under the autho- 
rity of Proctors. He was not opposed 
by any means to female students having 
the opportunity of passing examinations 
and obtaining degrees which might 
enable them to fill situations and prac- 
tise medicine; but what he did object 
to was that they should be subjected to 
the same conditions and pass through 
the same examinations concurrently with 
the male students, for whom originally 
all those conditions were devised. The 
hon. Member for Liskeard had spoken 
of the Colleges which in times past were 
founded at Cambridge by women, but 
he must remember for the education of 
men; and it had been overlooked that in 
those times the education of the women 
was carried on in convents, and, of course, 
separately. He was not aware that Girton 
College admitted young men. In that 
very case the advantages of separation 
seemed to be recognized. The scholars 
there were under the superintendence of 
women ; they had lecturers of their own ; 
and, he was told, that when they attended 
lectures away from their College, they 
still had lecturers for themselves. The 
whole system, therefore, was one, not of 
mixed and concurrent education for both 
sexes, but distinctly of separate educa- 
tion. He believed the success of the 
teaching was greatly owing to the pri- 
vacy of the arrangements. Believing, 
as he did, that this separation was most 
desirable, he must oppose the Motion of 
the hon. Member. If the object was to 
overturn the whole system of male and 
female education in the country, this 
was a matter which ought to be settled 
by Parliament, and ought not to be dele- 
gated to Commissioners. With respect 
to the latter part of the Amendment, re- 
lating to the granting of licences to 
female medical students, it had already 
been pointed out that it was not 
needed. If the Universities wished to 
give medical degrees, they might do so; 
but he did not think it likely they would 
exercise that power. While recognizing 
the importance of giving educational 
facilities to women, he thought the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Liskeard 
to bring female students under the regu- 
lar discipline of the Universities was 
not likely to meet.the wishes of those 
whom it was‘intended to benefit, and that 
the attempt to carry on the education of 
both sexes together would only destroy 
the system of separate education for 
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young ladies, which was at present 
flourishing. 

Mr. COURTNEY explained that he 
did not wish, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man supposed, to bring the girls of Gir- 
ton College under the same regulations 
with respect to discipline as the Under- 
graduates at the Universities. He ob- 
served, moreover, that it was not pro- 
posed to delegate any absolute final 
authority to the Commissioners, but only 
to invite them to frame some working 
plan which would in due course be sub- 
mitted to the University Commission and 
to Parliament. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he at last 
understood the purport of the Amend- 
ment. The Universities had been spoken 
of by the advanced Liberals as ‘‘ monas- 
tic institutions.” He was not prepared 
to vote for their being ‘‘ conventual in- 
stitutions ’’ as well. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 119; 
Noes 239: Majority 120.—(Div. List, 
No. 114.) 


Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY moved, 
in page 6, line 23, after ‘‘ the same,’ to 
insert— 

‘*(13) For the administration of the Univer- 
sity Press and of the funds belonging thereto, 
and for the publication, not less than once in 
each year, of the accounts thereof; (14) For 
the management of the financial affairs of the 
University.” 

He remarked that the Press at Oxford 
some 15 or 20 years ago brought in a 
net revenue of £13,000, a sum which 
was now considerably less ; but he could 
not think it right that no accurate infor- 
mation should be given as to what be- 
came of a sum of money amounting to a 
quarter of the whole annual revenue of 
the University. Account should be 
rendered of so important a source of 
income. It was to be remembered that 
the Delegates of the Press enjoyed the 
monopoly of printing Bibles, and it 
might be urged that Convocation had a 
right to know how its servants adminis- 
tered their money. He could not admit 
the plea so often put forward, that the 
University Press was a trading concern. 
If that was the case, it would be the 
first occasion on which he had ever 
heard that a great centre of learning 
was a trading concern. And in that 
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case the Press authorities should do 
what other trading concerns did, and lay 
their accounts before Parliament, instead 
of shrinking from publicity. He would 
not charge any individual with mis- 
management; he merely wanted to 
learn the prospective income of the Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, his noble 
Friend had not been quite clear as to 
the authority to whom these accounts 
should be rendered; one thing, how- 
ever, was quite clear, that the names of 
the Board of Delegates furnished an 
ample guarantee against maladministra- 
tion. It was to be recollected, more- 
over, that the Clarendon Press was 
divided into two parts, one of which 
certainly was a trading concern, and the 
managers had their capital embarked 
in it; therefore the public had no right 
to inquire into it. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday next. 


House resumed. 


CATTLE PLAGUE AND IMPORTATION 
OF LIVE STOCK. 


NOMINATION OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 
FURTHER PROCEEDING RESUMED. 


Viscount SANDON said, he was 
about to propose that the hon. Member 
for Queen’s County (Mr. Dease), and 
the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Read) be Members of the 
Committee. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. Butt) had already 
placed the name of Mr. Dease on the 
Paper, and he (Viscount Sandon) was 
informed that it would be acceptable to 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side. 
On further communication with the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk, he found 
that the hon. Member was still very 
much disinclined to serve on the Com- 
mittee. All must regret if the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk persisted in 
his refusal. If the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk should be still unable to 
give the benefit of his services, he would 
then propose the hon. Member for Lin- 
lithgowshire (Mr. M‘Lagan), who, he 
believed, would be acceptable to the 
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House. He begged, in the first place, 
to propose that the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. Dease) be a Mem- 
ber of the Committee. 

Mr. BUTT seconded the Motion. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Dease be one other Member 
of the Select Committee.”—( Viscount 
Sandon.) 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY would like to 
hear something more about the represen- 
tation of Scotland on the Committee. It 
was right that the various parts of the 
United Kingdom should be all fairly 
represented. He should be unwilling 
to put up anybody in opposition to the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk, but 
he approved the nomination of the 
hon. Member for Linlithgowshire (Mr. 
M‘Lagan). 

Mr. CALLAN said, that he had 
proposed the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell), but since then the hon. 
and learned Gentleman whom he con- 
sidered his Leader had proposed Mr. 
Dease; he would not therefore perse- 
vere. At the same time, he must state 
that the hon. Member for Meath had 
intimated, on seeing the name of Mr. 
Dease proposed, that he should decline 
to serve on the Committee. 

Mr. E. NOEL said, that he thought 
that the Scotch Members should be re- 
presented. He would not, -however, 
press his Amendment. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, that 
Scotland would be fairly represented. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, if he wanted 
an additional excuse for not serving on 
the Committee, this short debate had 
furnished him with one. He was ex- 
tremely indebted to the noble Lord for 
his courtesy in placing his name on the 
Paper, and he felt also the compliment 
which had been paid to him by Members 
on both sides of the House who had 
desired that he should be one of the 
Committee. He had, however, objected 
to serve from the first. He had told 
everybody so, and he still adhered to 
his determination. In the first place, 
he believed that this Committee was not 
wanted. In his judgment, a good de- 
bate in that House would be much more 
serviceable than a Committee. What 
was wanted was not inquiry, but action 
—-short, sharp, and decisive. He also ob- 
jected to the scope of the Committee. 
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If it were simply to inquire into any 
circumstances which might have occurred 
since the last Cattle Plague Committee, 
such as the imports of American meat, 
he should have been willing to serve 
upon it; but, having had the honour of 
serving on the Cattle Plague Commission, 
and on most of the Committees appointed 
to consider the subject since 1865, he had 
no wish to go over the whole of that 
evidence again, as he was quite sure 
would be the fate of these :27 hon. Gen- 
tlemen who would have that great plea- 
sure during the next three months in 
the very warm rooms upstairs. If his 
opinion were of any use to the Commit- 
tee, they had nothing to do but to sum- 
mon him to give evidence. He was 
happy that his declining to serve would 
enable the name of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Linlithgowshire to be added 
to the Committee, on which he trusted 
England, Ireland, and Scotland would 
now be fairly represented. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER declined to enter into any discus- 
sion with his hon. Friend as to the scope 
of the Committee; but he thought he 
expressed the general feeling of both 
sides of the House when he said that 
they all deeply regretted his hon. Friend’s 
refusal to serve on the Committee. In 
so refusing they were sure he was guided 
by no other than the motives which 
always actuated him—public spirit and 
a desire to do what he believed to be 
right. 

Mr. PARNELL regretted that the 
same spirit which animated the Govern- 
ment to-night had not been displayed 
the other night, when the nomination 
of the Committee occupied six hours of 
the time of the House. He begged to 
say that he had no intention of serving 
on the Committee. He had no wish to 
serve on any Committee of that House, 
much less on a Committee the appoint- 
ment of which was marked by such a 
scene as that witnessed the other night. 
If he had been appointed he might have 
had his opportunities of doing good in 
that House late at night diminished. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Viscount SANDON next proposed 
the name of the hon. Member for Lin- 
lithgowshire (Mr. M‘Lagan), and though 
he regretted the refusal of the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk to serve, he 
congratulated the House on having 
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reached the last name upon the Com- 
mittee. 

‘Mr. MORGAN LLOYD complained 
that in studying national interests no- 
thing had been said of those of the Prin- 
cipality of Wales, which produced a 
large number of cattle. Flintshire and 
Denbighshire had suffered from the 
cattle plague, and it was quite necessary 
that Wales should be represented on the 
Committee. 


Customs, Inland Revenue, 


Motion agreed to. 


Power to send for persons, papers’ 
and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


CUSTOMS, INLAND REVENUE, AND 
SAVINGS BANKS BILL—[Br1 143.] 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. COURTNEY wished to make 
some observations on the proposals made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his Budget speech with regard to Savings 
Banks. There was a deficiency of 
£38,250,000 upon the Savings Banks 
account, and the object which the right 
hon. Gentleman said he had in view was 
to stop that leak. His proposals, how- 
ever, when examined, would not really 
stop the present leak, but would have 
the effect of starting a new one. The 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt received large sums from 
the trustees of the old Savings Banks 
established about 60 years ago, and 
those sums were invested in the public 
funds. The Commissioners allowed the 
trustees 3} per cent interest, and upon 
those transactions the deficiency he had 
referred to had arisen. The Commis- 
sioners also received the monies de- 
posited in the Post Office Savings Banks, 
allowing 2} per cent interest upon them; 
those deposits they likewise invested in 
the public funds; and upon them they 
had obtained a certain surplus. On 
account of the Friendly Societies’ Funds 
there was also a serious deficiency. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed to place to the credit of revenue 
the amount of the surplus obtained from 
the Post Office Savings Banks. Now, 
suppose, by way of illustration, that 
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£94 was received from a depositor and 
invested in the purchase of £100 of 
Consols, the Commissioners would re- 
ceive 3 per cent interest for the invest- 
ment, and they would pay the depositor 
47s., leaving an apparent annual profit 
of 13s., which they would be bound to 
pay into the Exchequer. But if the 
depositor wished to draw out his money 
when Consols fell below 94, say to 89 
or 90, and the Commissioners had then 
to sell out, they would be landed in a 
deficiency. How did the deficiency of 
£38,250,000 arise? Not because the 
National Debt Commissioners paid more 
interest than they received, but because 
they bought stock in times of prosperity 
and sold it in times of depression. The 
gross amount of interest or dividend re- 
ceived by the National Debt Commis- 
sioners in respect of ordinary Savings 
Banks since the year 1817 was 
£62,112,000, while the total amount 
of interest paid and credited to Savings 
Banks by them during the same period 
amounted only to £54,339,000. So far 
as interest was concerned, therefore, 
they had been gainers by nearly 
£8,000,000. Their losses really occurred 
in the depreciation of Stock ; and, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made no 
provision for that, he would inevitably 
land himself in a deficiency. He con- 
tended that one-fifth of the interest 
received ought to be allowed as a de- 
preciation fund. The plan he would 
recommend was this. There was a 
deficiency of £3,250,000. That was 
part of the National Debt; therefore, 
they might as well, first as well as last, 
hand over to the Commissioners another 
book-debt, to add to the National Debt, 
in order to make things square. That 
would involve no change in the finance 
accounts of the year; and having thus 
balanced the accounts, the only rational 
way of proceeding was to reduce the in- 
terest in order to keep the account sol- 
vent. He thought 2? instead of 3} per 
cent, as at the present, would be the 
proper rate to pay. That was the honest 
course, and he did not think that would 
be at all an unpopular proceeding. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER observed that this subject had 
only a year or two ago excited consider- 
able discussion, and therefore it was not 
necessary for him to go into it at any 
great length. He quite agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman that the proposal in the 
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Bill did not completely deal with the 
whole question of the Savings Banks 
accounts. They had not attempted to 
touch the question of the accumulated 
deficiency. That was rather a compli- 
cated question, with which it would be 
necessary one of these days to deal. 
They had also avoided raising the ques- 
tion of an alteration in the rate of 
interest allowed. If they were to go 
into the question of the rate allowed for 
Savings Banks’ deposits, they ought to 
look into the whole arrangements, and 
consider whether any alteration should 
be made in the limits of deposits allowed, 
which was an interesting but hardly a 
pressing subject. There was, however, 
this matter of the deficiency, which year 
by year was continually increasing, and 
which it was undesirable to allow to in- 
crease. But, then, there was one kind 
of increase which was real, and another 
which was a matter of account. Suppose 
the Funds one day this year were 94, 
you made the assets of the Commis- 
sioners so much. Next year the Funds 
might be 96, and then the assets would 
be a great deal more. That was a sort 
of variation which was a matter of ac- 
count. It should be always borne in 
mind that the whole national income was 
security for the deposits, and there was 
no danger to the depositors. But then 
there was this continually going on, 
there was a larger amount credited to 
Savings Bank depositors year by year 
than was earned on the ‘amount depo- 
sited to their account. For instance, as 
he had shown in his Budget State- 
ment, the income which accrued to the 
Savings Banks for the year ending No- 
vember, 1876, amounted to £1,307,000, 
whereas the interest credited to the 
trustees was £1,380,000, showing a defi- 
ciency of £73,000. In the same way, 
on the Friendly Societies’ account there 
was a deficiency of, he thought, £49,000. 
The rate of interest was fixed by Act of 
Parliament, and it was really desirable 
that Parliament should know that it was 
giving year by year, in the shape of in- 
terest, more than it was earning, and 
then the country would see what the 
cost of this system was. The deficiency 
was, no doubt, at present a part of the 
National Debt. With regard to the 
Amendment of the noble Lord (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish), to the effect that 
the Government should make some 
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value of the securities, he was prepared 
to accept it. 


Mr. DODSON thought that a good 
deal might be said in favour of the pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with regard 
to the Savings Banks funds. It would, 
to use the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman, ‘‘stop the leak,” and pre- 
vent the deficiency from growing larger. 
The proposition of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would, at any rate, bring 
under the eyes of the public the annual 
loss, and pave the way for the proposal 
to reduce the rate of interest to the sum 
which was properly earned. He was 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to accept the Amendment about 
to be proposed by the noble Lord the 
Member for the West Riding. 

Mr. MUNDELLA suggested that the 
morning after the Budget Statement 
Members should be supplied with a 
printed balance-sheet, showing the esti- 
mates of receipt and expenditure of the 
current year, in order that they might 
be able to discuss the Budget proposals 
with advantage. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
suggestion had already been considered, 
and arrangements would be made for 
the future to supply the House with the 
information suggested by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Provisions of Income Tax 
Acts to apply to duties hereby granted). 

Mr. HIBBERT moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 2, line 35, at end to add 
the words— 

“ Provided, That in estimating the balance of 
the profits and gains of any trade, manufacture, 
adventure, or concern in the nature of trade 
chargeable under Schedule (D) of the said Act, 
or for the purpose of assessing the duty thereon, 
in addition to the deduction allowed from such 
profits or gains for the supply of repairs or alte- 
rations of any implements, utensils, or articles 
employed for the purpose of such trade, manu- 
facture, adventure, or concern, a reasonable 
sum shall be allowed to be deducted from such 
profits or gains to set against the depreciation 
arising from the wear and tear of such imple- 
ments, utensils, or articles.” 

He appealed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to consider the injustice done to manu- 
facturers under the existing law, by not 
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allowing them to take into account the 
depreciation of machinery when they 
made their returns of profits. 

Mr. ORR EWING said, he cordially 
supported the Amendment. When the 
income tax was introduced by Sir Robert 
Peel, he was sure it was his intention that 
the manufacturer or mine-owner, or any 
person who carried on large works, should 
only pay upon the balance which he 
could divide amongst his partners; and 
he was also sure that if the return was 
made honestly the Government would 
not lose by agreeing to the Amendment. 
An honest man must keep books, and 
therefore must know the amount de- 
ducted for depreciation. What was done 
in Scotland? He did not know what 
was done in England, but in Scotland, 
if any person was doubted as having 
made an honest return, he was obliged 
to exhibit his books to the Inland Revenue 
authorities, who would make him add 
to his income tax the amount of depre- 
ciation which he honestly believed he 
ought to deduct before he divided his 
profits among his partners. He could 
not believe that so unjust a principle was 
intended ever to have been adopted. 
Under a Treasury Minute, issued many 
years ago, those who had property in 
ships were allowed to deduct deprecia- 
tion of 10 or 15 per cent; but any person 
being a printer, spinner, weaver, or any 
other trade, was obliged to add it to the 
balance which he had to divide. He 
could not conceive a greater injustice to 
trade, and he did hope the Government 
would see their way to remedy the injus- 
tice. At the same time, he did not think 
these words would exactly carry out the 
views which he held upon the subject, 
but he could not see how the Govern- 
ment could contest the principle, and 
more especially when this right was 
granted to shipping, how they could re- 
fuse to grant it to other kinds of manu- 
factures. There never was a time when 
there was a greater need for the Govern- 
ment to remedy this injustice to the 
manufacturers of Great Britain. 

Mr. HERMON also supported the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, there was no 
Member of the House who had ever 
been connected with the manufacturing 
interest but had felt the injustice of the 
mode in which the income tax was levied. 
He had himself known many cases of 
great hardship, and it was only sur- 


Ur. Hibbert 
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prising the country had submitted to it 
so long. He could only account for it on 
the supposition that the income tax had 
always been deemed a sort of temporary 
measure that we were to get rid of some 
day, and in that hope people had sub- 
mitted toit. The case of the mine owner 
was even worse than that of the manu- 
factuerer, because everything a man 
took out of a mine he was absolutely 
taking out of capital, and, therefore, to 
make him pay on it as profits was most 
unfair, for it was making him pay, not 
on profit, but on capital. He hoped the 
Amendment would be adopted. 

Mr. WHITWELL urged that the 
change proposed in the Amendment 
should be made as an act of justice, and 
not on account of the depression of 
trade. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that an allowance was at 
present made which substantially came 
to the same thing as was now asked— 
namely, the deduction allowed for re- 
pairs and other fixed charges over a 
period of three years; but when the 
hon. Member asked them to go further, 
and allow for depreciation, he thought 
the proposal was an unreasonable one ; 
for it would, in fact, be allowing the 
deduction twice over. There was no 
standard by which depreciation could be 
tested; but the Government were most 
anxious to deal with each case that was 
brought before the Exchequer, and deal 
fairly with it. As an instance of the 
difficulty to be dealt with, it had been 
shown that in one case £20,000 had been 
charged for depreciation on a plant that 
originally cost only £10,000. At the 
same time, the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment were quite willing to deal liberally, 
and even generously, with those who 
came under the Schedule in the matter 
referred to. 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, could not 
consider that his Amendment had so 
wide a scope. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 56; 
Noes 91: Majority 35.—(Div. List, 
No. 115.) 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 4th May 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buu—First Reading— 
Law of Evidence Amendment * (63). 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR — 
NEUTRALITY OF THE SUEZ GANAL. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart DE LA WARR: My Lords, in 
putting the Question to Her Majesty’s 
Government of which I have given 
Notice, I wish to ask for such informa- 
tion as it may be convenient for the Go- 
vernment to give with regard to the 
neutrality of the Suez Canal, with 
special reference to its free navigation 
for vessels of commerce. At the time of 
the opening of the Canal it was declared 
by the 14th Article of the Concession 
that it should be neutral and open to 
ships of commerce of all countries. The 
Article runs— 

‘‘Nous déclarons le grand Canal et les ports 
en dépendant ouverts 4 toujours comme passages 
neutres 4 tout navire de commerce traversant 
d’une mer a l’autre sans aucune distinction, ex- 
clusion, ni préférence de personnes ou de na- 
tionalités.” 

The intention here expressed is evident 
— it is that the ports connected with the 
Canal, as well as the Canal itself, should 
be neutral and open alike to vessels of 
commerce of all countries. But it is 
obvious that this declaration alone is 
not a sufficient security, and that cir- 
cumstances might arise which would 
cause complications, and possibly result, 
if not permanently, yet for a time, in ob- 
structing the free navigation of commerce 
through the Canal. I might, perhaps, 
illustrate what I mean by referring to 
existing circumstances. Port Said, the 
entrance to the Suez Canal, is a port 
belonging to a country which at the 
present moment is at war with another 
maritime Power. For the purposes of 
war it might be necessary on the one 
side to close the port, or on the other to 
blockade it ; and in either case the navi- 
gation of the Canal would be stopped. 
‘What now exists on the Danube might 
at any time occur at Port Said. I do 
not mean to say it is a probable event, 
but it is obvious that under certain cir- 
cumstances it is a possible event; and I 
would put it to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment as a question not undeserving of 
notice whether some security might not 
be provided against possible commercial 
difficulties by a joint guarantee of the 
Maritime Powers of Kurope—if such 
does not already exist—or in some other 
way that the Canal should be open at 
all times and under all circumstances for 
the purposes of commerce. I wish to 
offer this explanation of the sense in 
which I have used the word ‘‘neutrality”’ 
—namely, asin the Article of Concession 
to which I have referred, and not as in 
any way applying to ships of war. My 
Question is—to whatextent theneutrality 
of the Suez Canal is secured, and whether 
there is any guarantee of such neutrality 
by the Maritime Powers of Europe? I 
have further to ask, if there is any ob- 
_— to laying upon the Table of the 

ouse Papers or Correspondence relative 
to the Suez Canal bearing date since 
June, 1876, to the present time ? 

Lorp HOUGHTON hoped that in his 
reply the noble Earl the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs would not limit his 
Answer to the free navigation of the 
Canal to vessels of commerce, but would 
state how the case stood with respect to 
vessels of war, which appeared to him 
to be, under existing circumstances, the 
most important point with which we had 
to deal. He believed the Russian Go- 
vernment had ships of war in the Chinese 
Seas and other parts of the world which 
they might wish to bring into the Medi- 
terranean for warlike purposes. It was 
therefore a matter of great consideration 
whether those ships would be allowed 
to pass through the Suez Canal and con- 
sequently through territory belonging to 
the enemy of Russia. As the Suez Canal 
passed through the territory of the Porte 
it was not improbable that the Porte 
might think it right to stop the passage 
of Russian ships or of munitions of war 
through that Canal. 

THe Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
my answer to the Question which my 
noble Friend (Lord Waveney) has put 
to me shall be a very short and a very 
simple one. No Treaty and no inter- 
national act of any kind exists by which 
the neutrality of the Suez Canal is se- 
cured. By the Firman and the Con- 
cession to the Company from which my 
noble Friend has quoted in putting his 
Question the Canal is to be open “for 
ever”’—that is the literal translation of 
the French word—as a neutral passage 
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for ships of commerce. The Firman, 
however, I ought to observe, is not in 
the nature of an international agreement, 
but is only in the nature of a conces- 
sion to the Company. Moreover, the 
language employed in it does not 
imply neutralization in the ordinary 
sense in which the word is understood. 
Neutralization, as I take it, understand- 
ing the word as it iscommonly employed 
in international documents, would mean 
that the Canal should not be used at all 
in time of war for the passage of ships 
of war of any belligerent; and I need 
not point out to your Lordships that 
under certain circumstances that so far 
from being an advantage to this country 
might lead to very serious inconveniences. 
My noble Friend will therefore see that 
there is no such guarantee of the neu- 
trality of the Suez Canal by the Mari- 
time Powers as that which he refers to 
in his Question. Ido not think it would 
be convenient or desirable in reply to a 
Question such as that put by my noble 
Friend (Lord Houghton), and there 
being no matter of discussion before the 
House, that I should enter into a con- 
sideration of all the hypothetical circum- 
stances under which the traffie of the 
Canal might be interfered with. Pro- 
bably it will be enough if I repeat 
what has been said by a representative 
of the Government in “‘ another place ” 
—namely, that the maintenance of the 
uninterrupted communication of the 
Canal is in our view an English interest, 
one of the highest importance, and one 
which certainly we shall feel it our duty 
not to neglect. As regards the Papers 
asked for by my noble Friend, they are 
in preparation, and very shortly will be 
laid upon the Table. 


House adjourned at half-past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 
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QUESTIONS. 


ARMY SURGEONS—THE ROYAL WAR- 
RANT, 1877.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he would 
state why the Commissions of the gen- 
tlemen who were gazetted as Surgeons 
under the Royal Warrant of April 28th 
1877, were not ante-dated as was here- 
tofore the case; and, in the event of 
their not being ante-dated, will the time 
spent at the Army Medical School, 
Netley, count towards promotion for 
those who may be continued in the 
Department after ten years ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that previous to the year 1876 the 
time of instruction at Netley was allowed 
to count as a period of service. When, 
however, the 10 years’ system of short 
service was adopted, it appeared unde- 
sirable to cut off the period during which 
they were under instruction. It was 
not desirable to make a distinction be- 
tween those who left at the end of 10 
years and those who did not. 


IMPORTATION OF AMERICAN MEAT. 
QUESTION. 


Carrain NOLAN asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If the cost 
of freight of fresh meat from America 
to this Country (3d. per pound as stated 
in Return 151) includes the cost of keep- 
ing the meat fresh by ice; and, if not, 
could he state approximately the cost 
per pound, in addition to freight, of 
keeping meat imported from America 
fresh during its voyage to this Country ? 

Smr CHARLES ADDERLEY : Sir, 
the rate of freight for conveyance of fresh 
meat to Great Britain from America is 
stated in the Return named at 27s. 6d. 
to 30s. per ton measurement of the space 
occupied by refrigerators, together with 
5 per cent primage, equivalent to jd. 
per lb of meat. I am informed this 
does not include the cost of ice furnished 
by the shippers. I have no means of 
stating what this additional cost may be. 


ST. CATHERINE’S HOSPITAL. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 


asked Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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Whether it is intended to advise Her 
Majesty to fill up the sinecure office of 
Master of Saint Catherine’s Hospital 
now vacant ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that some time 
ago a Commission was appointed, with 
Lord Hatherley at its head, to inquire 
into the position of this institution. That 
Commission had made a Report contain- 
ing separate recommendations on the 
subject of increasing the utility of the 
institution, as the funds had increased, 
and that Report was now under con- 
sideration. 


MERCANTILE MARINE — NORTH SEA 
HARBOUR AND CANAL.—QUESTION. 


GeveraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the President of the Board of Trade, 
Ifhe will obtain and layupon the Table of 
the House the official papers containing 
the tables of rates and charges of various 
kinds leviable on the trade and shipping 
entering and leaving the Great North 
Sea Harbour of Holland, passing up 
and down the new Canal, and for Toad. 
ing and discharging at the quays of 
Amsterdam ; and also such other statis- 
tics of trade, &c. as will show the pro- 
gress since this great work was opened ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY : Sir, 
the tariff of tolls and rates leviable for 
the use of the new canal from the North 
Sea to Amsterdam was, on the 30th of 
March last, published im extenso in The 
Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, which 
is much more accessible to the British 
trade that use the canal and harbour 
than any Parliamentary Paper can be. 
The ordinance of the Dutch Government 
for the general regulation of the navi- 
gation of the canal, containing upwards 
of 70 Articles, was also published in 
extenso in the same paper on the 25th of 
December last. As the canal was only 
opened in November last, statistics of 
trade, &c., for so short a time would not 
be of much value. 


ARMY—“ GENERAL MONTHLY RE.- 
TURN.”—QUESTION. 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House, 
for the use of Members in the Library, 
a Copy of the ‘‘ General Monthly Return 
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of the British Army,’’ which is printed 
every month at the War Office for the 
use of Government ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he would remind the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman that the Return referred 
to had always been regarded as a De- 
partmental document. There was, how- 
ever, nothing secret in it, and he saw no 
objection to a copy being left in the 
Liktary for the use of Members. 


GIBRALTAR—PROPOSED TRADE 
REGULATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, What 
steps the Colonial Department is pro- 
posing to take with reference to trade at 
Gibraltar and the neighbourhood caleu- 
lated to affect British commerce on that 
coast ; and, whether, before any instruc- 
tions are issued on the subject, they will 
be laid upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the inten- 
tion is to frame regulations which, while 
in no way interposing obstacles in the 
way of legitimate commerce, shall pre- 
vent the port of Gibraltar from con- 
tinuing to ve a smuggling depot. I am 
afraid I can add nothing to what I said 
the other day—namely, that the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce have been 
informed that no final action will be 
taken until they have been again com- 
municated with, and that a copy of the 
regulations will be laid upon the Table 
before they are brought into operation. 


NAVY—ROYAL MARINES—PROMOTION 
AND RETIREMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
the Committee appointed to consider a 
Scheme of Promotion and Retirement 
in reference to the Royal Marines has 
made its Report; if it has not reported, 
whether he can state when it is expected 
that it will do so; and, if it has re- 

orted, whether he has any objection to 
ay the Report upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
that the Committee referred to had not 
yet made their Report. He was unable 
to say when it would be ready; but he 
would take care it should be laid on the 
Table as soon as possible, 
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COAL MINES—TYNEWYDD COLLIERY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked why it waS 
—as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment promised—that counsel did 
not attend the investigation into the 
mine explosion at Tynewydd ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that he was glad the hon. Gentle- 
man had called his attention to the sub- 
ject. He had given orders more than a 
week ago, through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that counsel were to attend 
the inquest, and he had sent a message 
to ascertain why counsel had not at- 
tended. He could not imagine the 
slightest reason why his instructions had 
not been carried out. He would, how- 
ever, make inquiries. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—PRINCE 
GORTCHAKOFF’S CIRCULAR. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
Question of which I have given him 
private Notice, If he can inform the 
House whether an answer has been sent 
to Prince Gortchakoff’s Circular to the 
different Powers at the time of the de- 
claration of war; and, if so, whether 
he can lay it on the Table of the 
House ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, an answer has been sent 
to Prince Gortchakoff’s Circular, and it 
will be laid on the Table. I believe that 
it is not in accordance with the usages 
of diplomacy to lay a communication of 
that kind before Parliament or the 
public until it has been received by the 
Power to which it has been addressed. 
We shall know by telegram when it has 
been received, and then it will be laid 
on the Table of the House without 
delay. I presume it will be at the be- 
ginning of the week. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE EASTERN 
QUESTION—MR. GLADSTONE’S RESO- 
LUTIONS.—QUESTIONS. 


Sr HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
asked the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Christchurch (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Maidstone (Sir John Lub- 
bock), Whether, seeing that Amend- 
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ments to the right hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. 
Gladstone’s) Resolutions had now been 
placed upon the Paper, and that as, 
according to the Forms of the House, no 
Amendment could be proposed after a 
decision on the Previous Question— 
whatever that decision might be—had 
been arrived at, it was their intention 
to persevere in the Motion of which 
they had given Notice to move the Pre- 
vious Question ? 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
gave my Notice of moving the Previous 
Question, Sir, because I thought that in 
the present state of Europe it would be 
wrong to embarrass Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in their foreign policy, and 
that it was therefore undesirable that 
Parliament should even entertain such a 
question as that raised by the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich. I am still of 
that opinion; but, as I gave my Notice 
on national and not on Party grounds, I 
am indifferent whether the Previous 
Question is moved by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Maidstone or myself. 
If, therefore, the hon. Baronet adheres 
to his intention, I will readily give way 
to him, so that the Motion may not 
gg to have a Party character. But 
if the hon. Baronet does not intend to 
adhere to his Notice, then I will move 
the Previous Question myself. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: As my hon. 
Friend appeals to me, I may be allowed 
to say that I am of opinion the Resolu- 
tions to be moved by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
cannot be satisfactorily met either by a 
distinct negative or by an affirmative, 
and it is therefore my intention to per- 
severe with the Amendment of which I 
have given Notice. At the same time, 
if the Government should desire to sup- 

ort the Amendment of which Notice 

as been given by the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddington (Lord Elcho), 
or any other Amendment implying con- 
fidence in Her Majesty’s Government, I 
should feel it impossible to stand in the 
way of the issue to be raised on such a 
question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, bearing in 
mind the various speeches and declara- 
tions which have been made from the 
other side of the House, and especially 
by the Leader of the House, in express- 
ing the anxiety of the Government to 
have a declaration of policy stated from 
this side, I am justified, I think, in 
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asking Her Majesty’s Government, whe- 
ther it is their intention to use any in- 
fluence they possess with the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Christchurch for 
the purpose of enabling us in the face of 
the country to take issue on this ques- 
tion, or whether they are content that 
the vote should be taken on the Previous 
Question ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think, Sir, that the question 
of the right hon. Gentleman is one of a 
very unusual character, and one to which 
it is hardly necessary the Government 
should give any answer. The Motion 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich does not raise any direct issue 
of want of confidence in Her Majesty’s 
Government; but it sets forth a series 
of propositions which, as I understand, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Christ- 
church and the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Maidstone are of opinion ought not 
to be entertained by the House. In 
these circumstances, it is not the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
interfere either with the hon. Baronet 
opposite or with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Christchurch, as it is a mat- 
ter of indifference to us who moves the 
Previous Question. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
asuiiiinaaitii 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — CASE 
OF MR. ANCKETELL, J.P. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN, in rising, according 
to Notice, to call attention to the conduct 
of Mr. William Ancketell, a Justice of 
the Peace and Deputy Lieutenant of the 
county Monaghan, in reference to his 
public conviction of having cut the 
throats of two dogs belonging to humble 
people in the village of Emyvale, on 
suspicion that the dogs had an hour 
eo barked at and frightened his 

orse; also to call attention to the con- 
duct of the magistrates sitting at Emy- 
vale Petty Sessions on the 21st September 
last, and to the circumstances whereby 
a failure of justice ensued in respect of 
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the prosecutions instituted against Mr. 
Ancketell by the police, and by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals; and to move— 


‘That, in the opinion of this House, the re- 
tention of Mr. Ancketell’s name on the Com- 
mission of the Peace for the county of Monaghan 
is not calculated to inspire the humbler classes 
of the people with respect for the administration 
of the Law, or with confidence in the impar- 
tiality of its application to rich and poor in that 
locality,” 


said, the conduct to which he wished to 
call the attention of the House was so 
lawless and brutal, that if Mr. Ancketell 
had been a humbler individual he would 
instantly have been punished by the 
criminal law of the country; and he 
contended that such a man was not a fit 
ero to be retained upon the Petty 
essions bench to administer the law 
which he had so grossly violated. In 
bringing this matter forward, he entirely 
disclaimed making any imputation upon 
the character of the magistracy in Ulster 
or any other Province of Ireland, who, 
he believed, heartily condemned this 
transaction. They had often heard of 
what was called Justices’ justice; but 
he was happy to say that there were 
few magistrates in Ulster against whom 
a similar complaint to that he had to 
refer to could be made. It was an excep- 
tional case; but he would ask the House 
to say what would be thought if a 
humble peasant had forced his way into 
the magistrate’s house and cut the 
throats of two of his dogs? That, how- 
ever, was the offence which this magi- 
strate had committed. On the night of 
the 13th August last Mr. Ancketell and 
a groom were driving through the street 
of the little village of Emyvale at one 
o’clock, and the noise of the wheels set 
the village dogs barking. Had they 
barked at a commercial traveller with 
his baggage they would have been safe; 
but they dared to bark at the gig-wheels 
of the local Bashaw, and they forfeited 
their lives for the offence. There was no 
doubt Mr. Ancketell had some cause for 
irritation, as the mare he was driving 
got restive and did some damage; and, 
in the heat of the moment, if he had shot 
the dog the case would never have been 
brought forward. But what did he do? 
He drove to the police barrack, took his 
horse from the trap, put it in the stable, 
and called upon the police to go with 





him to search for the dogs and take 
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their lives; but this was an hour after 
the occurrence. Being a magistrate, 
the police, who were bound to prevent 
such an outrage, accompanied him upon 
his bloody errand, and stood by while 
he surgically operated upon the dogs. 
The party went to the house of the widow 
Armstrong, who, with her household, 
was asleep. They broke into her yard, 
and found that there was a dog in one 
of the out-houses. Her son, a youth, 
came down to the door in his night-shirt, 
and in answer to their inquiries said 
there was a dog in the out-house, and at 
their bidding unsuspectingly went down 
the yard and brought out his pet. Mr. 
Ancketell immediately cut the dog’s 
throat, and, according to the sworn 
evidence of the boy, the poor animal 
ran across the road with the blood 
spurting from its throat, and he followed 
and took it in his arms until it died. 
The magistrate crossed the street and 
found another dog, the throat of which 
he also cut. He then returned to the 
police barracks and washed his hands. 
‘Was this a gentleman who ought to sit 
upon the bench at Emyvale to admi- 
nister the law? Supposing the dogs 
had even violated a statute in barking 
at a magistrate’s car, was he justified in 
taking the law into his own hands? 
Now, he would call the attention of the 
Government and the House to the man- 
ner in which this conduct on the part of 
a magistrate had been dealt with, not- 
withstanding every effort that had been 
made to bring him to justice. If it had 
been the conduct of a humble indi- 
vidual the police would have left a sum- 
mons the next morning; but here they 
did nothing whatever until the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
took up the prosecution. To show there 
was nothing of political animus, he 
might mention that the person who 
invoked the action of the Society was a 
strong Conservative gentleman—though 
he was a dog-fancier it was true. No 
sooner did the Society take action, and 
open the prosecution, than the police 
intervened, bringing a friendly prose- 
cution at the instance of the very 
policeman who had accompanied Mr. 
Ancketell in the butchering of the dogs. 
So little confidence did the people have 
in their magistracy that application was 
made thatastipendiary magistrate should 
be sent down from Dublin to hear the 
case, but this was refused. Well, the 
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result of the friendly police prosecution 
was that the mode of death inflicted on 
the dogs had so little of cruelty in it, 
and so much of surgical skill, that the 
case did not come within the words of 
the statute, ‘‘torture of animals,’’ and 
upon that miserable pretext the case was 
dismissed. Upon this the Secretary of 
the Society retired, declaring he would 
take no further part in a farce. But 
other gentlemen in the county, and 
those, too, of the same religion and 
political opinion as Mr. Ancketell, 
thought the matter should not rest, and 
another summons was taken out for the 
breaking into the premises and the mer- 
ciless killing of the dogs, and Mrs. Arm- 
strong took out a process for the re- 
covery of the value of the dog—£20. 
When the second summons was called 
on, Mr. Ancketell’s brother magistrates 
postponed the case, on the ground that 
a civil action was pending. He (Mr. 
Sullivan) complained not only of the 
conduct of Mr. Ancketell, but also of his 
brother magistrates, for the part they 
took in baffling justice, and not exer- 
cising the powers of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. At length the case came before 
the assistant-barrister of the County 
Court, who in indignant terms, which 
ought to suggest the impropriety of Mr. 
Ancketell holding Her Majesty’s com- 
mission, condemned his conduct, de- 
claring it to be grossly and abominably 
bad, and decided against him to the 
fullest extent. Mr. Ancketell appealed 
to the going Judge of assize (Mr. Justice 
Barry), and carried that appeal. He 
(Mr. Sullivan) did not know who had 
the selection of foremen; but it was a 
singular circumstance that when the 
case was being called Mr. Ancketell was 
taking his seat as chairman of the Grand 
Jury upstairs. He had been fined a 
sum representing the value of the dog, 
and the amount was reduced on appeal 
from £10 to £5. At the same time, the 
Judge asked where was the policeman 
who stood by when the brutal act was 
done; and being told that he had left 
the Force, replied that the Force would 
be the better for it. Thanks to the 
action of the Superior Courts, widow 
Armstrong had received at least some 
satisfaction; but what satisfaction had 
been given to the outraged humanity of 
the country? Mr. Ancketell had accused 
him (Mr. Sullivan) of having brought 
this question forward from political mo- 
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tives, and because of his (Mr. Ancketell’s) 
high social position and political opinions; 
but the fact was that when he (Mr. 
Sullivan) put his Question to the night 
hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary on the 
subject, he had not the remotest notion 
of what Mr. Ancketell’s political opinions 
were, nor that he considered himself of 
such lofty social position. It so hap- 
pened that Mrs. Armstrong, whose dog 
he had butchered, was of the same poli- 
tical opinions as himself; and it had 
been asserted that, although representing 
himself as a Constitutional Tory, this 
gentleman was, under the rose, a Home 
Ruler, having been present at a Home 
Rule banquet held in Dublin. The 
question before the House, however, was 
not one of Party politics, but whether 
the conduct com Nained of was of a 
nature that was calculated to inspire the 
people of Ireland with confidence in the 
administration of justice by the magis- 
trates of the country. He would con- 
clude by moving the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had great 
pleasure in seconding the Motion. Even 
if Irishmen could be accused of party 
bias in the matter; he as a Scotchman 
could not. He knew nothing otherwise 
of Mr. Ancketell, either of his social posi- 
tion, or of his political views. he 
knew was that he had read all the 
evidence in this case carefully. He saw 
that Mr. Ancketell was a magistrate, a 
justice of the peace, and a deputy-lieu- 
tenant of the county, and he must say 
that he was perfectly horrified with the 
evidence he read. Not only were the 
dogs not identified as those which 
frightened the horse, but the act was 
one of utter brutality. It was the case 
of a man of social position, a magistrate, 
a gentleman, going deliberately out into 
a village to cut the throats of two dogs 
which were not in any way injuring him 
at the time, the only excuse heing that 
an hour before he supposed that these 
dogs had annoyed him. How could the 
people of Ireland place any confidence in 
the magistracy of Ireland, or in the ad- 
ministration of the law, when a magis- 
trate like that could retain his position 
on the Bench? The man should have 
been kicked off the Bench immediately 
by an indignant Government; and he 
had greatly regretted to hear the right 
hon, Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland endeavour to palliate the offence 
when it was brought on some time ago. 
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He hoped that right hon. Gentleman, 
now that he had read the evidence, would 
no longer attempt to palliate it, but 
would visit it with the righteous indig- 
nation it deserved. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the retention of 
Mr. Ancketell’s name on the Commission of the 
Peace for the county of Monaghan is not calcu- 
lated to inspire the humbler classes of the people 
with respect for the administration of the Law, 
or with confidence in the impartiality of its 
application to rich and poor in that locality,”— 
(Mr. Sullivan, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
deprecated discussion on this matter at 
the present time. The Motion of the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) 
was practically that Mr. Ancketell should 
be dismissed from the commission of the 
peace for his conduct. He could not 
reply to the Motion in so far as it 
merely referred to Mr. Ancketell, as 
proceedings in that respect were still 
pending. In the month of March the 
hon. Member for Louth brought this 
matter forward in the shape of a Ques- 
tion, to which he (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) replied that he would forward 
such information on the subject as he 

ossessed to the Lord Chancellor of 

reland, with whom the decision of such 
matters rested. He accordingly handed 
papers to the Lord Chancellor next day ; 
and the Lord Chancellor required from 
Mr. Ancketell an explanation of his con- 
duct. Mr. Ancketell furnished an ex- 
planation, with which the Lord Chan- 
cellor was not satisfied, and the latter 
deemed it necessary to advise the Irish 
Government to issue a Commission to 
inquire into the circumstances of the 
case. The special Commissioner ap- 
pointed was a very eminent lawyer, who 
had, on many occasions, held an impor- 
tant position as going Judge of Assize— 
namely, Dr. Battersby—whose other en- 
gagements prevented him from holding 
the inquiry so soon as he would other- 
wise have done. The inquiry had been 
made, but the Report had only come 
into his hands a few days ago, and it 
had to be sent to the Lord Chancellor 
for Ireland before anything further could 
be done. He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
informed the hon. Member for Louth of 
these facts yesterday, and had suggested 
to him to consider whether it would not 
be better that the Motion should not be 
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discussed that evening; and he was! subject that evening, except to say that, 


bound to say, although their conversa- 
tion was private, that the hon. Member 
appeared to regard the matter in the 
same light. The House would feel that, 
in this state of things, he was precluded 
from saying one word on the merits of 
Mr. Ancketell’s case ; because the matter 
was one which was for the decision, 
not of himself, but of the Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland, and-he had no doubt 
that his decision would be consistent 
with justice and with the facts of the 
case. He, however, wished to say that 
the charges which the hon. Member for 
Louth had brought against the magis- 
trates on the local Bench were entirely 
without foundation. The circumstances 
were these—Summonses against Mr. 
Ancketell were issued at the instance 
of the police and the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
These summonses were wrongly taken 
out under the Cruelty to Animals Act; 
and the magistrates, acting as they were 
bound to do, held that they were unable 
to convict under the provisions of that 
statute—that there was not in the mere 
killing of the dogs a statutable case of 
cruelty proved on which they could con- 
vict. The hon. Member for Louth had 
looked upon this as a mere technical 
objection; but he (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) should be sorry to blame the 
magistrates for declining to go beyond 
the letter of the law. Those summonses 
were dismissed after full hearing. Sub- 
sequently, a fresh summons was issued 
at the instance of Mrs. Armstrong against 
Mr. Ancketell, under the proper statute, 
for malicious killing; but the hearing 
of that summons was adjourned in con- 
sequence of civil proceedings being com- 
menced by both sides, Mrs. Armstrong 
claiming damages for the loss of her dog, 
and Mr. Ancketell claiming damages for 
the injury to his horse and carriage. 
These actions were tried at the quarter 
sessions, and from the best information 
he could obtain he did not believe that 
the Chairman made the remarks which 
the hon. Member for Louth had been 
informed that he had used. He be- 
lieved further, that the decision of 
Judge Barry was arrived at not only 
without influence being brought to bear 
on the learned Judge, but absolutely 
without Mr. Ancketell giving evidence 
on being represented in any way at the 
hearing of his case. That was all that 
he had to state to the House upon this 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 





looking at the position in which the 
matter stood, he regretted that the hon, 
Member for Louth should have brought 
it forward on this occasion, and that he 
trusted, after the statement he had made, 
the hon. Member would withdraw his 
Motion ; or that, if pressed, the House 
would decline to assent to it. 

Mr. SULLIVAN wished to say that 
he had twice offered in conversation 
with the right hon. Gentleman to post- 
pone the Motion, if his doing so would 
have been a convenience to the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but that he had under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that there was a portion of the Motion 
to which his objections did not apply. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH ex- 
plained that the hon. Member had cer- 
tainly offered to postpone his Motion as 
a matter of favour to himself; but, of 
course, he could not ask him to postpone 
it upon such a ground as that. 

Smrr JOHN LESLIE, as one of the 
magistrates who sometimes presided at 
the petty sessions of Emyvale, and one 
of the Representatives of the county in 
which this affair occurred, was anxious 
to refute and repel the charges and the 
insinuations which the hon. Member for 
Louth had made against that Bench. 
When reduced to the proportions of 
truth the circumstances were utterly 
insignificant, and it must be regarded 
as a favourable sign of the calmness and 
of the happy condition of Ireland that 
the hon. Member for Louth could waste 
his time and his eloquence on a matter 
so utterly insignificant as that now before 
the House. He thought the hon. Mem- 
ber must be at a loss for employment— 
at all events, for a legitimate grievance 
on which to exercise his talents. Aguila 
non capit muscas—the eagle did not 
usually condescend to swoop at a fly. 
As far as concerned Mr. Ancketell, he 
was entitled to say that this Motion 
ought never to have been made, because 
the whole subject had been fully gone 
into by the hon. Member on the 15th of 
March in putting his Question tothe Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. The Answer to 
that Question was, that the facts stated 
in the hon. Member’s Question were in 
many parts inaccurate, and in others very 
much exaggerated. That he conceived 
to be an » tb complete answer to the 
Motion of the hon Member. With 
regard to the magistrates, the hon. 
Member for Louth had ailowed their 
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names to remain on the Paper for five 
or six weeks in connection with imputa- 
tions highly dishonourable to them, 
which had been already fully and 
entirely answered by the Report of Dr. 
Battersby, who had exonerated them 
from all reproach in the matter, and 
had expressed his opinion that they had 
conducted themselves throughout the 
whole business with the greatest pos- 
sible propriety. The House would pro- 
bably be curious to know how this small 
village scandal came into such remark- 
able prominence. There were three causes 
for it. In the first place, he attributed 
it to the machinations of an unprincipled 
attorney living in the neighbourhood ; 
secondly, to the injudicious and in- 
temperate conduct of the Chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions; and, thirdly, to 
the unmistakeable desire on the part of 
the hon. Member for Louth, as well as 
of other hon. Members who had equally 
attacked the magistrates in different 
counties, to bring into disrepute the 
Protestant magistrates of Ulster. With 
regard to the first cause—the machina- 
tions of the unprincipled attorney— 
[ Laughter |—probably hon. Members did 
not believe that there was in existence 
such a thing as an unprincipled at- 
torney; but, for his own part, he believed 
that that there was one. Mr. Ancketell 
was allowed to repose for a fortnight 
after committing these indiscretions. 
[Laughter.| Well, they were merely in- 
discretions. Mr. Ancketell was young, 
and, like others who were young, indis- 
creet. For his own part he (Sir John 
Leslie) did not defend the act, but it was 
an indiscretion. A fortnight after that 
act had been committed, Mr. Ancketell 
did what everybody of proper feeling 
would, under the circumstances, do. He 
expressed his great regret for what he 
had done in the public newspapers, 
and offered to compensate the owners 
of the dogs—an offer which the owners 
would have been only too happy to 
accept had the unprincipled attorney 
not appeared upon the scene. The 
unprincipled attorney had addressed 
the following letter to a friend of Mr. 
Ancketell— 
“Omagh, Sept. 10, 1876. 

‘*My dear——,—You have taken such an 
interest in this horrible case of Ancketell’s, I do 
not hesitate to tell you all the facts, as on his 
father’s account I don’t want to bring unneces- 
sary disgrace upon him; but he must pay hand- 
somely for such an outrage. You say you won- 
der who has put the Humane Society in motion. 
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I reply, it is done under my advice, so that we 
may be fully prepared with the evidence on the 
trial of the record in Dublin, in November. 
The summons and plaint are ordered in both 
cases by my son, and I fancy a Dublin jury will 
ive sweeping damages in a case of the kind. 
ou say you would wish the case hushed up. 
If so, let Mr. Ancketell send you down £50, and 
on receipt of it, I shall do all I can to withdraw 
all actions, and shall try and get the Society to 
forego further proceedings, on the ground of 
Mr. Ancketell having compensated the parties 
fully; and if they do not withdraw, I will, or 
my son will attend the Bench and state Mr. A. 
has fully compensated and made amends, and 
thus get a nominal fine. If Mr. Ancketell does 
not at once adopt this course, he need not expect 
any favour from the hands of yours faithfully, 
“Crcr Moore.” 


So much for an unprincipled attorney. 
Mr. Ancketell had been prosecuted no 
less than five times. He had been fol- 
lowed about by attorneys and lawyers. 
Mr. Ancketell was at last brought to 
bay before the Chairman of the Quarter 
Session in a civil action for damages— 
the value of these wild beasts. The 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 


;showed a decided bias against Mr. 


Ancketell. That the Chairman was 
wrong was proved by the fact that the 
Judge of Assize, on an appeal from the 
decision of the Chairman, reduced by 
one half the amount which the Court of 
Quarter Sessions ordered Mr. Ancketell 
to pay. Tact, temper, and discretion 
were qualities which were requisite in a 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and he 
was bound to say that the county of 
Monaghan was most unfortunate with 
regard to the qualities displayed by 
their Chairman of Quarter Sessions. 
Almost simultaneously with the bring- 
ing of this charge against Mr. Ancke- 
tell, three other charges were brought 
against different magistrates. Those 
charges had been disposed of. They 
seemed to owe their origin to a desire 
to attack the Protestant magistrates of 
Ulster. Admitting that Mr. Ancketell 
had committed a fault, he did not see 
why that gentleman should be made a 
scapegoat of in order to bring odium 
upon the county magistracy in Ireland. 
He would ask the House to contrast the 
tender emotion—the more than feminine 
sensibility—that the hon. Member for 
Louth had shown for the possible phy- 
sical suffering of two cur dogs, with the 
pain, the moral pain he was inflicting 
on those of his own species. Mr. Ancke- 
tell had a wife, a mother, a sister. Had 
they no hearts to feel, no human sym- 
pathies to be wounded when they had 
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to witness their husband, son, brother 
dragged through the mire of calumny, 
held up to public infamy and disgrace ? 
But it was well for Mr. Ancketell as for 
those he held dear, that there was a 
tribunal such as this, which was guided 
by truth, and which administered im- 
partial justice; and, therefore, he (Sir 
John Leslie) appealed to the House to 
declare that the magistrates were free 
from even the slightest suspicion of re- 
proach, and to restore Mr. Ancketell to the 
good opinion of all honest men, as also to 
the enjoyment of an unsullied reputation. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, 
that the Question of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Sullivan) first appeared on the 
Notice Paper on the 4th of March, and 
on the 15th of March the Chief Secretary 
promised to refer the matter to the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland for investigation. 
It was extraordinary that it should take 
two months to discover whether or not a 
magistrate had acted improperly, and 
that the Report of that investigation had 
only been communicated to the Chief 
Secretary on the day before this Motion 
was made. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Louth had acted without 
rommunication with him ; but in October 
last he (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) hap- 
pened to read a report of the case, and 
he was so shocked at it that he immedi- 
ately addressed a letter to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, stating that he knew nothing of 
the case, except what appeared in The 
Irish Times; that by a reference to the 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, the Lord 
Chancellor could ascertain whether the 
strong statements were true; and that 
if they should be found true, Mr. 
Ancketell was, in his opinion, unfit 
to hold the commission of the peace. 
Mr. Ancketell had a good and earnest 
advocate in the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Sir John Leslie); but he 
must complain of the observations he 
had used. He had spoken of a solicitor, 
Mr. Cecil Moore, in unjustifiable terms, 
seeing that he was not there personally 
to defend himself. The language ‘“un- 
principled attorney” was, he thought, 
language unfit té be used by a Gentle- 
man in that House. He had also at- 
tacked the Chairman who had tried the 
case, and stigmatized his conduct as 
most partial and unfair. (Sir Joun 


Lxsuie: No, Sir ; I said most injudicious. } 
He had understood the hon. Baronet to 
say ‘‘that the Chairman had shown a 
decided bias.” If he was wrong, he 
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apologized. Having the honour of the 
acquaintance of the Chairman attacked, 
he would appeal to everyone who knew 
him, and in particular to the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ireland, 
whether he was not the last person against 
whom such an imputation could be made. 
The decision was that of a jury, and the 
Chairman’s language was not stronger 
than was jutified, and he believed that 
if Mr. Justice Barry had been aware 
that Mr. Ancketell had been examined 
before the jury and the Chairman, he 
would not have altered the decision of 
the Court of Quarter Sessions. He did 
not know whether his hon. Friend would 
divide the House on the question, but 
he thought it was quite proper to bring 
it forward. The Lord Chancellor ought 
to have investigated it much earlier than 
he did. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had had the 
privilege of knowing the gentleman who 
had been spoken of as the ‘‘ unprincipled 
attorney ”’ for the last 12 years. Differ- 
ing as he did, both in politics and in 
religion from Mr. Cecil Moore, the gen- 
tleman referred to, he wished to say 
there was not any professional gentleman 
in the North of Ireland who was more 
highly respected. As a proof of the 
high estimation in which he was held, 
he might mention that the Government 
had lately appointed him to the respon- 
sible office of Clerk of the Rules in the 
Common Pleas, and the appointment 
had been unanimously approved by the 
Profession. He therefore felt pained, 
and he must be allowed to tell the hon. 
Baronet that the expression he had used 
was an infringement of the privileges of 
the House, and he was confident that 
he would not use that language outside 
of the House. [Sir Joun Lusue: I 
read a letter in support of my state- 
ment.] He had taken down the words, 
and he appealed to hon. Members whe- 
ther the hon. Baronet was reading from 
a letter at the time. Perhaps he would 
avail himself of the opportunity to with- 
draw the expression, which he (Mr. 
Callan) was sure the hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland had been 
pained to hear. In that case he (Mr. 
Callan) would be satisfied. When the 
hon. Baronet spoke of the cruelty to the 
ladies of Mr. Ancketell’s family which 
this Motion would inflict, he should have 
thought of the pain which his own re- 
marks were sure to inflict upon the 
female members of Mr. Moore’s family. 
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Mr. LAW said, he agreed with the 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir John Leslie) 
that gentlemen in a judicial position 
ought to be possessed of tact, temper, 
and discretion. And the question which 
had now to be decided by the authorities 
in Ireland appeared to him to be whether 
in this unhappy matter Mr. Ancketell 
had conducted himself with such tact, 
temper, and discretion as that he could 
with advantage to the public interest 
any longer remain in the commission of 
the peace. The House was not in a 
position at the present moment to deal 
with the subject; and when the Govern- 
ment had had time to consider the 
Report that had been made by Dr. Bat- 
tersby, it was not to be assumed that 
they would adopt any course of which 
the House would have reason to com- 
plain. The hon. Baronet must surely 
regret having in such sweeping terms 
brought under the very unpleasant notice 
of the House persons who could have 
had no idea that they would be thus 
attacked. They had had the phrase— 
“the machinations of an unprincipled 
attorney” applied to Mr. Cecil Moore 
over and over again. Now, Mr. Cecil 
Moore had lately been selected by the 
present Government for a most respon- 
sible and important office in one of the 
Superior Courts of Ireland, having been 
promoted to it from one which he pre- 
viously held in the county of Tyrone. 
The House, he hoped, would do the Go- 
vernment, as well as Mr. Moore, the 
justice of believing that they would not 
have placed Mr. Moore in that position, 
if he had really been a person who de- 
served the epithets which had been ap- 
plied to him that evening. It was, too, 
in his (Mr. Law’s) opinion, unfortunate 
that language had been used as to Mr. 
Barron, the Chairman of the County 
Monaghan, accusing him of showing a 
decided bias in dealing with this case. 
A Judge must, of course, form a decided 
opinion, or he would probably not come 
to a decision at all. But was not such 
language as had been used calculated to 
shake the confidence felt by the people of 
the county in their Chairman? Having, 
he (Mr. Law) presumed, arrived at the 
conclusion that he ought to give a deci- 
sion adverse to Mr. Ancketell, Mr. Barron 
pronounced his judgment against him 
accordingly; but it must in all fairness 
be believed that, in so doing, he pro- 
ceeded on the sworn evidence in the 
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case, and not on any prejudice or pre- 
possession against Mr. Ancketell. He 
concurred with the hon. Baronet’s ob- 
servation that consideration should be 
had for the feelings of relatives; but 
that principle must not be pressed very 
far, or it might be used to screen any 
official from having his conduct brought 
into question. He would, however, ask 
the hon. Baronet whether he thought 
that Mr. Cecil Moore or Mr. Barron had 
no near relatives whose feelings were 
entitled to consideration? There was, 
as it seemed to him (Mr. Law), some 
justice in the complaint that a stipen- 
diary magistrate, unconnected with the 
district, had not been sent to preside 
at the Petty Sessions, having regard to 
the existence of so much local feeling. 
In conclusion, he would suggest that 
the hon. Member for Louth should 
withdraw his present Motion. 

Mr. BUTT said, that he entertained 
the highest respect for the privilege of 
Members of the House to speak freely 
and openly their opinions. But if a 
gentleman was unfairly attacked, as in 
this case, he thought it equally right 
that those who knew him should testify 
what they knew in his favour. Now, it 
was the simple truth that there was no 
man who occupied a higher position in 
his Profession than Mr. Cecil Moore. 
He could not understand that any letter 
in the least degree justified the epithet 
of ‘‘unprincipled,” which the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir John Leslie) had applied to 
Mr.Cecil Moore, or the statement that 
the beginning of this business was 
the machination of an unprincipled at- 
torney. : 

Sir JOHN LESLIE: My words— 
‘‘unprincipled attorney” had reference 
entirely to the proposal for the payment 
of £50. 

Mr. BUTT said, he did not think that 
that proposal in any way justified the 
the hon. Member’s expression. There 
was nothing discreditable to Mr. Moore 
in the letter, and the hon. Baronet must 
have known that no man in the North 
of Ireland stood so high in his Profession. 
Mr. Moore had been selected to take one 
of the most important offices connected 
with the administration of justice in the 
Irish Courts. He thought it was his 
duty to say that the expression ‘“ un- 
pomcigies attorney,” as applied to Mr. 

ecil Moore, would be simply looked 
upon as an outrage in Ireland. 
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Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD be- 
lieved Mr. Barron to be most careful and 
painstaking, both as a magistrate and 
an assistant barrister. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON declared that 
in professional as well as in private life 
Mr. Moore, who had been a personal 
friend of his for many years, occupied 
the highest rank. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON likewise 
bore testimony to the high character of 
Mr. Moore, and suggested that the hon. 
Member for Monaghan should withdraw 
the offensive expressions he had used. 
For his own part, he did not altogether 
defend the letter, but he did not think 
it ought to be pitted against Mr. Moore’s 
long honourable and straightforward 
professional career. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING con- 
curred in the good opinion which had 
been expressed of Mr. Moore’s profes- 
sional and private character. With re- 
ference to the main question before the 
House, he stated that some years ago an 
Irish magistrate named O’ Driscoll struck 
a boy with a whip for not telling him 
which way a hare had run, and that the 
Lord Chancellor of the day decided in 
consequence that Mr. O’Driscoll was 
unfit to hold his position on the Bench. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) observed that 
the Motion had been brought forward 
at a most unfortunate time, and that the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) 
ought in fairness to have postponed it 
in accordance with the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. [Mr. Suttrvan: No such 
suggestion was made.| Well, as the 
hon. Member was no doubt aware that 
an inquiry was being made into the 
circumstances of the case by direction of 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, his own 
judgment ought to have led him to take 
that course. He was the only Member 
who had directly referred to the trans- 
actions connected with the case, for 
nearly all the other hon. Gentlemen who 
had spoken had alluded to other mat- 
ters, and he (Mr. Gibson) thought it 
would have been better if the hon. 
Member had waited until that decision 
had been announced. He believed the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland could not 
have taken any earlier action than he did, 
as the matter was still sub judice until 
very recently. On October, when the 
representation was made that had been 
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referred to by the right hon. and 
learned Member for Clare (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen), an appeal was actually pend- 
ing which could not be heard before the 
Judge of Assize until the recent Spring 
Assizes. Therefore, it would have been 
both unreasonable and unjust for the 
Lord Chancellor to have prejudiced the 
case. Whatever offence Mr. Ancketell 
might have been guilty of, it would have 
been unjust and unreasonable on the 
part of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
to have taken action in respect to it until 
all the facts of the case had been fully 
ascertained, and for that purpose, he 
sent down one of the most experienced 
and able Queen’s Counsel at the Irish 
Bar to make a full investigation in open 
Court at the very scene of the occurrence. 
He ventured to think that his right hon. 
and learned Friend opposite (Mr. Law) 
had not rightly gathered the facts of the 
case. He understood the hon. Member 
for Louth to concede that Mr. Ancketell 
took no part in the decision of any of the 
cases at the petty sessions. [Mr. Law 
said he merely alluded to the constitution 
of the Bench.] He came to the con- 
clusion that it was suggested that Mr. 
Ancketell was sitting on the Bench and 
taking part in the cases; but after the 
oo no more need be said on that 
subject. It was said to be unfortunate 
that, underthe circumstances of thecase, a 
resident magistrate was not present; but 
when the second summons was brought 
forward, of unlawful killing, a resident 
magistrate (Mr. White) of very great 
experience, was in attendance, und the 
Bench was unusually strong. On that 
occasion it was decided, as was not un- 
usual, to postpone the criminal proceed- 
ings till the civil action had been tried. 
The matter was not in position for de- 
cision. He did not think the Papers 
were yet before the Lord Chancellor, 
but he had no doubt—and no one in 
that House could doubt—that the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland would mete out 
justice to all parties, whether it might 
result in the vindication or punishment 
of Mr. Ancketell. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought the hon. Member for 
Louth ought to withdraw his Motion. 
MasorO’GORMAN said, Mr. Ancketell 
certainly appeared to him a most fortu- 
nate individual, for there had been a 
Commission sent down to inquire into 
the circumstances of his case; and no 
end of magistrates were present when 
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the inquiry was gone into. When he 
(Major O’Gorman) was deprived of the 
commission of the peace no Commission 
was sent down at all to inquire into his 
case. But then it was not a gentleman 
of the name of Ball, but one of the name 
of O’Hagan, who was Lord Chancellor. 
He had since been ennobled with the 
title of Baron O’Hagan. He sent down 
no Commission; he simply wrote him 
(Major O’Gorman) a letter something 
like this—or, rather, Mr. Uppington, 
his secretary, wrote—‘‘Sir, I wish to 
know if you wrote a letter which ap- 
peared in Zhe Freeman’s Journal on such 
a day, and if it was published by your 
authority.” He took up his pen and 
wrote back—‘‘Sir, I beg to acquaint 
you, for the information of the Lord 
Chancellor, that the letter in question 
was written by me, and published by 
my authority.’ And then he was de- 
prived of the commission of the peace, 
without receiving the common rights 
which a convicted felon should receive. 
A man convicted of a capital crime was 
usually asked by some official whether he 
had anything to say why sentenceof death 
should not be passed upon him, buthehad 
not been asked a single question at all. 
Now, he thoughtit avery admirable thing 
to have such a Chancellor as Lord 
Chancellor Ball, who took time to con- 
sider the circumstances of every case. 
He was not so very rapid in his decisions, 
but he was principled in fact. He (Major 
O’Gorman) remembered that one day he 
was standing in Sackville Street, when 
he met a friend. His friend said to 
him—‘‘Do you know whose carriage 
that is passing by?” He replied—‘“‘ No, 
I don’t.” His friend said—‘‘That is 
Lord Chancellor O’Hagan’s carriage.” 
“Well,” said he, ‘‘what do I care?’’ 
His friend rejoined—‘‘He is going to 
learn the art of equitation.” Just at 
that minute, a third party came up, an 
ill-natured man, very. He (Major 
O’Gorman) said—‘‘That is Lord Chan- 
cellor O’ Hagan, and he is going to learn 
the art of equitation.”” ‘‘ Well,” the ill- 
natured man replied—‘‘It would be a 
very fortunate thing for the miserable 
suitors attending his Court if, in addi- 
tion to learning equitation, he would try 
and teach himself a little equity.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he would not 
press his Motion to a division. In de- 
ference to what he took to be the feeling 
of the House he would withdraw it until 
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they had the decision of the Lord Chan- 
cellor before them. [‘‘No, no!’’] 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Observations. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS—THE LAWS 
AND JUDICATURE—CASE OF COLONEL 
DE FABY.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. J. COWEN, in rising to call 
attention to the case of Colonel De 
Faby, said, tho House had been for 
the last hour-and-a-half engaged in 
commenting on the proceedings of the 
Irish magistracy. He would invite 
them for a short time to turn their 
minds to the magistracy in the Channel 
Islands. He wished to call attention to 
a case of singular severity and oppression 
that had recently occurred in Guernsey. 
His object in doing this was two-fold. 
He was desirous of securing some con- 
sideration or compensation for an unfor- 
tunate gentleman who had suffered great 
harshness at the hands of the authorities 
in that island. In the second place, he 
was anxious to use the incidents of the 
case for showing the necessity there was 
for a complete and radical reform in the 
administration of justice in these small 
dependencies. The Constitution existing 
in the Channel Isles was substantially 
the same as was in operation in the 12th 
century. The administrative and fiscal 
departments had not been materially 
altered since the time of the Norman 
Conquest. There had been no attempt 
to adapt their laws to the altered cir- 
cumstances and the new conditions of 
modern life. While every other portion 
of the United Kingdom had had its 
institutions re-cast, those in the Channel 
Islands had remained stationary and 
stereotyped. They were a sort of con- 
stitutional or local Rip Van Winkles. 
While the other parts of the Kingdom 
had been progressing they had been 
asleep—only their sleep, instead of being 
of 20 years’ duration, like that of Wash- 
ington Irving’s hero, had extended over 
20 times 20 years. The facts of the case 
he wished the House to consider were 
briefly these :—Colonel de Faby was a 
French officer. When a young man he 
served with the French Army in Algiers. 
Afterwards he held a situation of re- 
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sponsibility and trust in the Civil Ser- 
vice. At the commencement of the war 
with Germany he resumed his military 
profession at the wish of the Govern- 
ment, and was given the command of a 
regiment. He went through all the 
disastrous campaign on the Rhine—at 
Woerth, Metz, and afterwards at Sedan. 
When peace was concluded, along with 
many other partizans of the Empire, he 
returned to the Channel Isles. Messrs. 
Rouher, Baroche, and others went to 
Jersey. Colonel de Faby, his wife, his 
father, and mother, went to Alderney. 
His father had been connected with the 
Consular Service, and was at that time 
in receipt of a pension. This was in 
1871. In 1872, M. de Faby, sen., died, 
and shortly after his wife also died. A 
dispute arose as to the disposition of 
some property that M. de Faby left. 
Mr. Clucas, the Judge in Alderney, and 
his wife, had made the acquaintance 
of Messrs. de Faby, and when the old 
gentleman and his wife died Mrs. Clucas 
alleged that they had left her some 
jewellery and other property. This state- 
ment might be correct, or it might be in- 
correct—he was not in a position to offer 
an opinion. Colonel de Faby alleged 
that Mrs. Clucas had got possession of 
the property of his father and mother 
fraudulently, and he brought an action 
against her in the Alderney Court ; but, 
strange to say, Mrs. Clucas’s husband 
was the Judge, and he actually presided 
on the case when the charge against his 
wife was preferred. Such a proceeding 
might be legal, but he thought the 
House would admit that it was not alto- 
gether decent. When the case was con- 
sidered the Judge charged Colonel de 
Faby openly in the Court with being a 
liar—adding to the phrase a somewhat 
offensive adjective which he, however, 
did not care to repeat. The case was 
removed from Alderney to the Royal 
Court at Guernsey, and was yet unset- 
tled. The law in those islands was 
sometimes very prompt, and at other 
times it was as slow as in the old Chan- 
cery Court in this country. Shortly after 
the death of his parents, Colonel de Faby 
settled in Guernsey, and with the assist- 
ance of some of his friends, commenced 
a newspaper. The paper was established 
in 18738, and had a fair measure of 
success. In 1876 Mr. Clucas, the Alder- 
ney Judge, died. Colonel de Faby, in 
his paper, gave a sketch of his life, and 
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commented upon his career as a Judge 
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and a public man. In this he followed 
the example of other and more influen- 
tial papers on the death of any local or 
national celebrity. It was out of this 
article that the unhappy dispute had 
arisen. He (Mr. Cowen) was willing to 
admit at once that the article was a very 
severe one. It was written with great 
smartness and sarcasm. It set forth the 
eareer of Judge Clucas in not a very 
attractive light. He did not defend the 
article, nor did he apologize for it; but 
he thought it was only fair to the writer 
to state that he had had great provoca- 
tion. It should also be stated that Mr. 
Clucas himself had either published or 
caused to be published a pamphlet re- 
flecting on the life and character of 
Colonel de Faby which was quite as 
severe, if not more objectionable, than 
the offending article. Mrs. Clucas com- 
menced an action for libel in the Royal 
Court at Guernsey. When Colonel de 
Faby was summoned to appear before 
the tribunal he found to his astonish- 
ment that Mr. Utermarck, the Attorney 
General had been retained for the prose- 
cution. This gentleman had been re- 
tained previously by Colonel de Faby to 
prosecute Mrs. Clucas for fraudulently 
getting possession of his mother’s pro- 
perty; and yet, notwithstanding this, 
the gentleman considered there was 
no breach of legal etiquette or custom 
for him to turn right round and effer his 
services to his former client’s opponent. 
English barristers would consider such 
procedure utterly indefensible. Mr. 
Utermarck had become possessed of a 
full knowledge of Colonel de Faby’s 
case from that gentleman’s self, and yet 
he transferred his services to Colonel de 
Faby’s opponent in a case arising out of 
the same dispute. The simple state- 
ment of the fact would in the estimation 
of all the lawyers in this country be 
sufficient to condemn the procedure. 
There was another point in which the 
ease against Colonel de Faby was con- 
ducted in an irregular, if not in an illegal 
manner. It was the custom in the Chan- 
nel Isles to associate the officers of the 
Crown with both the plaintiff and de- 
fendant in certain cases. The Attorney 
General was joined to the plaintiff, and 
the Controller was joined to the defend- 
ant. These officers were not to act as ad- 
vocates, but touse theirsupposed superior 
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settling all difficult legal points. Pro- 
bably no one in the House would contest 
this statement; but he would refer hon. 
Members to the Report of the Royal 
Commission appointed in 1846 to inquire 
into the Criminal Law of the Channel 
Islands, and which would fully bear out 
what he had just said—that the Law 
Officers of the Crown ought to be asso- 
ciated in such cases with both parties to 
the trial; and that therefore legally 
Colonel de Faby should have had asso- 
ciated with him the Controller of the 
Guernsey Court. The Attorney General 
was with his opponent; but Colonel de 
Faby had no one associated with his 
advocate. He stood, therefore, at a great 
disadvantage in not having his case 
fairly put before the Court. The House 
would know that the Court in Guernsey 
consisted of the Bailiff, who presided, 
but took no part in arriving at any de- 
cision—he simply explained points of 
difficulty and legal doubt. The Jurats 
or judges were the parties who were 
supposed to try the case. The two Law 
Officers, the Attorney General and Con- 
troller, constituted really part of the tri- 
bunal, and no Court for trying a case 
of criminal libel was fairly or legally 
constituted without the Crown officers 
were adjoined to both the prosecution 
and the defence. That was the first dis- 
advantage under which Colonel de Faby 
laboured, and it was not only an irregu- 
lar, but, as he contended, an illegal pro- 
cedure. In the second place, the law in 
Jersey required that the witnesses, 
both for the plaintiff and defendant, 
should be summoned by the Attorney 
General, and their expenses paid by the 
Crown. He did not think the Home 
Secretary would contest that point either ; 
but if he did, he would refer again 
to the Report of the Royal Commission. 
Colonel de Faby, it would be seen, 
when he went to the Court, was placed 
in a very adverse position. He found 
that the lawyer who had been his advo- 
cate against Mrs. Clucas had turned 
round and had become his prosecutor ; 
that the Court was not legally consti- 
tuted and he was deprived of the assist- 
ance that ought to have been extended 
to him by the Controller being associated 
with his advocate; and, in the third case, 
none of his witnesses were in attend- 
ance. His case was, therefore, practi- 
cally undefended. His advocate, 
Falla, had given a list of these wit- 
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nesses to the Attorney General, and ac- 
cording to the law of Guernsey, that 
official ought to have summoned the wit- 
nesses. He failed to do so; and, there- 
fore, placed Colonel de Faby at very 
serious disadvantage. When the case 
was heard, the Attorney General Uter- 
marck made a very violent speech against 
Colonel de Faby. Instead of contenting 
himself with a calm and judicial exposi- 
tion of the law, he entered into a viru- 
lent personal attack upon the defendant, 
and declared in conclusion that he 
wished the Court had the power of 
realizing in practice the well-known 
couplet— 
“To put in every honest hand a whip 

To lash the rascal naked through the world.” 
The Attorney General was required in 
Guernsey to demand the amount of 
punishment that should be inflicted. He 
demanded a fine of £400 upon Colonel 
de Faby—£200 to go to Mrs. Clucas and 
£200 to the Crown. It was usual for the 
Court to halve the demand of the officer; 
but, in this instance, no opinion was of- 
fered by the Court at all. The Bailiff 
was an old man, 75 years of age, did not 
hear well, and consequently was not 
thoroughly acquainted with what took 
place before him. All that he said on 
the occasion was, that it was to be re- 

etted that the witnesses for Colonel de 

aby had not been called. The Jurats 
made no comment, and the result was 
that, without any formal judgment being 
pronounced, Colonel de Faby was prac- 
tically sentenced at the demand of his 
opponent’s lawyer, to the very heavy 
fine that he (Mr. Cowen) had just men- 
tioned. No sooner had the Jurats bowed 
their acquiescence to the decision, than 
the Attorney General cried out in Court 
to the Sheriff to ‘‘collar” Colonel de 
Faby, who was thereupon taken to the 
Sheriff's office, and a demand made that 
he should pay the £400, or go to prison 
as a debtor for the sum. Colonel de 
Faby was quite unable to meet such an 
extortionate claim, and he went to gaol. 
For 10 weeks he was treated as an ordi- 
nary debtor, had his victuals supplied, 
edited his newspaper, and was allowed 
to conduct his business. During this 
time the arbitrary procedure of the At- 
torney General had been the subject of 
comment in the island, and had been 
discussed with some warmth in the news- 
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the sale of Colonel de Faby’s journal. 
The Attorney General, or some of the 
officials in the island, sent the consta- 
bles to the different agents and urged 
them not to sell Colonel de Faby’s paper, 
intimating to them, at the same time, 
that if they did so they would be liable 
to the same or nearly similar punish- 
ment as had been meted out to Colonel 
de Faby. This very extraordinary pro- 
cedure seriously injured the sale of the 
journal, and no doubt the interference 
of an officer so powerful as the Attorney 
General would have an effect in a small 
island with a population of 30,000 or 
40,000, which would fail if in a large 
community. Soon after, without any 
notice, a most extraordinary change in 
the treatment of Colonel de Faby was 
made. Up to that time he had been 
treated as he (Mr. Cowen) had said, as 
a debtor, but afterwards he was treated 
as a criminal, and transferred from one 
side of the gaol to the other. It would 
appear that the Court, for some reason 
or other, held a private sitting, and a 
sort of Guernsey Star Chamber declared 
that this change should take place. 
Colonel de Faby was not summoned 
before the Court, had no notice that his 
case was to be re-considered, nor had 
his advocate any intimation that any- 
thing was to be done; but in his absence, 
privately and secretly, the change in his 
treatment was effected. Anything more 
unjustifiable and more out of accord with 
an Englishman’s notion of justice he could 
scarcely conceive. Colonel de Faby was 
in extremely bad health when he was 
sent to prison. He was suffering from 
such an accumulation of complaints as 
any man that had been through the ter- 
rible campaign of 1871 could be well 
supposed to suffer from. The medical 
officer of the gaol, with much more 
humanity and good feeling than the 
lawyers, declared that if the treatment 
of Colonel de Faby as a criminal was 
persevered in he would certainly die. 
Indeed, he believed this benevolent 
official gave notice to the governor of 
the gaol that if he transferred the debtor 
to the criminal side of the prison, that it 
would be nothing less than assassina- 
tion, and he declared that he would take 
the consequences of the gaoler refusing 
to comply with the arbitrary order of 
the Court. Colonel de Faby, although 
not removed in consequence of the 
urgent remonstrances of the surgeon, 
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was still kept in close confinement 22 
hours out of the 24. The doctor again 
interfered, and declared that unless a 
larger amount of fresh air was given 
and the door of his cell was opened, his 
state of health was such that he would 
certainly die. This humane recom- 
mendation of the doctor was again 
complied with ; but the case, meanwhile, 
had excited a large amount of sympathy 
and attracted great interest in the 
island. The Lieutenant Governor, the 
Home Secretary, and the Queen had all 
been communicated with, and the case 
of Colonel de Faby had been brought 
before them all individually. In De- 
cember last the Lieutenant Governor 
wrote to Colonel de Faby intimating to 
him that his imprisonment should ter- 
minate in a month—that was to say, 
six months after the trial—that on 
January 15th he would be released ; but 
that he would be required to leave the 
island. On the day mentioned, Colonel 
de Faby was taken out of prison, and 
though in a very bad state of health and 
unable to make much exertion, he was 
taken to the steamboat in charge of the 
constable and banished to Jersey. He 
was not informed why he was sent away 
—no charge was made against him 
warranting such banishment—he was 
simply deported in accordance with the 
order of the Governor. He (Mr. Cowen) 
made no charge against the Governor 
of acting illegally, as he believed the law 
permitted the Governor to transport an 
alien without trial under certain circum- 
stances. The custom was a very old 
one; but it had been acted upon re- 
peatedly even at comparatively modern 
times. In 1856, Victor Hugo, Piancini, 
and nearly a score of French, Polish, and 
Italian exiles were banished from Jer- 
sey by the edict of the Governor. These 
gentlemen had written severe articles 
respecting the Emperor of the French. 
The Governor, in consequence, sent 
them out of the island without accusa- 
tion or trial. There was, however, 
usually some reason, good or bad, for 
laws of this kind, which, as in this case, 
gave the Governor of the Ohannel 
Islands the power of deportation. The 
islands were within sight of the French 
coast, and in time of war it was feared 
that foreigners in small numbers might 
land on the shores, promote insurrec- 
tion, and lead to their occupation by the 
Queen’s enemies. No one, however, 
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would pretend to say that Colonel de 


Faby was acting in this manner. He 
was pre-eminently loyal, and there was 
no one in the island a stouter defender 
of the Monarchy. He was neither a 
Republican nor Revolutionist. There 
had been no political charge preferred 
against him. The whole dispute arose 
out of a purely private quarrel. It was 
simply a contention about the disposi- 
tion of certain property, and no one 
could maintain that such a dispute would 
endanger the safety of the islands or 
shake the allegiance of some 30,000 of 
the most loyal subjects in the United 
Kingdom. Colonel de Faby was sent to 
Jersey. His permanent removal would 
have been absolute ruin, as it would 
have prevented him conducting his 
newspaper and carrying on his business. 
The Home Secretary, however, removed 
the interdiction upon him after a few 
weeks, and allowed him to return to the 
Island of Guernsey, where he now was. 
These were substantially the facts that 
he wished to submit to the House. 
What he contended was, that in the first 
instance Colonel de Faby had been 
treated with great severity. Even ad- 
mitting that he had libelled Mr. Clucas, 
the punishment was quite out of pro- 
portion to the offence. The trial for 
libel was irregular and informal, and 
placed Colonel de Faby at great disad- 
vantage. His imprisonment was at- 
tended with unnecessary and uncalled- 
for severity, and the property that had 
been seized, and would have been sold, 
if it had not been for the kind interces- 
cession of friends—was really not his 
own. He had lost everything he pos- 
sessed in France, was ruined both in 
health and in purse, and the modest 
establishment he had in Guernsey had 
been found by his wife’s friends. It had 
not ‘been sold; but at the present time 
it was in charge of the Sheriff, and if 
the security was withdrawn the whole of 
the effects would be at the mercy of the 
authorities. He thought the case was 
one for the generous consideration of the 
Government, and that some restitution 
should be made to Colonel de Faby. He 
(Mr. Cowen) had listened to his tale of 
sorrow and misfortune with very great 
concern. It was well calculated to excite 
the commiseration of all humane per- 
sons. Colonel de Faby’s family had 
been, and he himself had been ruined 
by the disasters in France. He was a 
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partizan of the Empire. He (Mr. Cowen) 
was not a sympathizer with, and had 
very little respect for the Government of 
Louis Napoleon ; but it was only fair to 
recollect that he ruled France for the 
better part of 20 years, that he was the 
Ally and friend of this country, and 
there was no more discredit to Colonel 
de Faby for having been an official 
of the Emperor Napoleon, than there 
was in this country having been his 
Ally. His wife, Mrs. de Faby, was an 
English lady. Her father was an officer 
in our Army, four of her brothers had 
been officers, her brother-in-law was an 
English General, and another brother 
was a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. She had a modest but competent 
fortune, which was lost in the failure of 
one of the rascally joint-stock banks 
which scattered such widespread ruin a 
few years ago. He put their case before 
hon. Gentlemen, and asked them to 
consider what they would have'said if an 
English subject living in the Island of 
Corsica had been treated as harshly and 
arbitrarily as Colonel de Faby had been 
in Guernsey? If such had been the case 
this country would have rung with con- 
demnation of the French Government, 
whether it had been Imperial, Monarch- 
ical, or Republican. He asked them— 
as they would have sympathized with 
their own countrymen under such cir- 
cumstances—to extend the same con- 
sideration for this unfortunate French- 
man and his wife in the distressing posi- 
tion in which they had been placed by 
the illegal exercise of arbitrary power 
in a portion of the United Kingdom. 
He hoped the exposure of this case 
would be a means of moving the Go- 
vernment to take some steps to reform 
the administration of the Channel 
Islands. This was only one case. There 
was constantly occurring cases—not so 
serious, perhaps, but still very hard 
cases—where the authorities used their 
power with great injustice. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would admit that the hon. Member had 
done good service, in a Constitutional 
way, by bringing this case under the 
notice of the House, and thus strength- 
ening the hands of the Government in 
their endeavours to reform the laws of 
the Channel Islands. He was not there 
either to defend those laws or the prac- 
tical manner in which they were ad- 
ministered—nor did he wish to make 
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any imputation against any officers ; but 
he must say the laws were so peculiar 
and so repugnant to our feelings that 
nothing would satisfy him better than to 
be the humble instrument in working 
some change. There was, however, he 
was bound to say, a very great practical 
difficulty in the way. He believed no 
subjects of the Queen were more loyal 
or more devoted to the Crown than the 
inhabitants of the Channel Islands. 
They possessed enormous privileges, 
which they thoroughly appreciated, and 
they were as loyal as they could be. If 
hon. Members wanted a specimen of 
Home Rule they had it in the Channel 
Islands. This question of the state of 
the law of the Channel Islands was no 
new matter to either the Government 
or that House. As far back as 1846 and 
1847 a Royal Commission made an in- 
quiry respecting the Channel Islands, 
especially with regard to the criminal 
law, and for 30 years their Report had 
been before the House. The difficulty 
was that the people themselves did not 
wish to change their laws, some of which 
were most extraordinary. For instance, 
all the jurats were elected by the people. 
He had a case before him the other day 
when one of these jurats became bank- 
rupt under circumstances by no means 
creditable, but quite the reverse. He 
was asked to interfere and dismiss him, 
and put some one else in his place; but 
he found he had not the slightest power 
to do so. There was a great difficulty in 
reforming the laws of the Channel 
Islands, because the people would not 
attempt to reform them themselves. 
There was likewise this peculiarity in 
the Channel Islands. Although we might 
pass an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
to govern these Islands, yet until that 
Act was registered in. the Royal Courts 
in the Islands it had not any effect there 
at all. It wastrue that the Secretary of 
State was invested with certain arbitrary 
powers, but he would never think of re- 
sorting to them. He had, however, done 
his best to induce the people to have the 
laws changed, and he was still continu- 
ing those endeavours. When there was 
a vacant position in the Island of Jersey 
last year he appointed a man on the ex- 
press understanding that he was to assist 
him (Mr. Cross) to the best of his power 
in endeavouring to bring about a reform. 
Therefore, so far as that part of the case 
was concerned, the hon. Member might 
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rest assured that it was not one which 
he could possibly advance at all. He 
would not lose sight of the subject, be- 
cause he would very much like to see a 
reform established. To come to the in- 
dividual case which the hon. Member 
had brought forward, he had not a word’ 
to say against the manner in which it 
had been stated ; and if he made one or 
two remarks he trusted the hon. Mem- 
ber would not think he was doing so in 
order to prejudice this particular case. 
In discussing this case he thought he 
was discussing the conduct of the Law 
Officers and other officers of the Island ; 
and the hon. Member must admit that 
whatever might have been the provoca- 
tion in the first instance, the libel at all 
events was gross. He believed it was 
true that, although Colonel de Faby 
had served very gallantly in the Army, 
yet matters had been brought against 
him before he left France of a somewhat 
serious character. When, however, he 
went to live in Guernsey he (Mr. Cross), 
had no reason to suppose that he con- 
ducted himself in any other way than 
as an ordinary citizen, except that in 
the newspapers the libels which he pub- 
lished were very gross. On the part of 
the Lieutenant Governor he must say 
that the articles which Colonel de Faby 
had written in this newspaper since the 
charge was made against him were such 
as the hon. Member for Newcastle 
would be the last to defend. The 
hon. Member complained of the hus- 
band of the party acting as a Judge. 
He (Mr. Cross) had nothing to say in 
defence of that. He would not now go 
into the case of the Attorney Goneral, 
because it was Colonel de Faby’s inten- 
tion to prosecute him in the Courts of 
Law, and it would be wrong for the 
Secretary of State to say anything that 
would prejudice the trial. As to the 
summoning of the witnesses, he was in- 
formed that the case of libel was one in 
which the ordinary practice in this re- 
spect was not followed. With reference 
to the place in which Colonel de Faby 
was imprisoned, he had letters in his 
possession from the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, which he should be happy to 
show to the hon. Member privately, 
which showed that every consideration 
had been paid to him. He ought to 
have been placed on the criminal side, 
but he was placed on the civil side and 
treated as a debtor. He (Mr. Cross) 
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knew that in the Island a great deal 
had been said against the Lieutenant 
Governor; but he did not believe that 
that official ever had one thought across 
his mind, except to do what was right. 
As to the question of deportation, he 
believed it was perfectly true that the 
Lieutenant Governor had power to de- 

ort persons from the Island. Such a 
low was recognized by an Order in 
Council so late as 1846. He was bound 
to say that, considering the peculiar 
situation of the Islands, it was a law 
which it might become very necessary to 
put into force ; but he did not think he 
should allow it to be put in force, except 
in very special cases. But in Colonel de 
Faby’s case, he was liable, under the 
existing law, to have remained in 
prison for the rest of his life. In 
the course of the correspondence which 
passed, the Lieutenant Governor re- 
commended that in default of paying 
the fine he should be kept in prison 
for the space of nine months; but on 
the facts of the case coming before him 
(Mr. Cross), he thought that, under the 
circumstances, the man might be libe- 
rated at the expiration of six months. 
He knew perfectly well that there was a 
great feeling in the Island among his 
friends, and the Lieutenant Governor 
suggested that when he came out 
of prison he should leave the Island. 
To that he (Mr. Cross) assented ; and 
Colonel de Faby was let out of 
prison and deported. As soon as the 
matter came under his notice, he tele- 
graphed to the Governor that deporta- 
tion was not intended—but he did not 
know of it until after Colonel de Faby 
had left the Island. It should be borne 
in mind that he did not suffer in conse- 
quence, as he would not have been per- 
mitted to leave after so short a space of 
imprisonment, unless he had promised 
to leave the Island. He could not allow 
any imputation to rest on the Lieutenant 
Governor with reference to this subject, 
and he hoped the House would consider 
that the Lieutenant Governor was not 
in any way to blame. 

Mr. WHITBREAD reminded hon. 
Members of the powers of a journal in a 
small community like Guernsey, and 
that the libel, which was very gross, 
would be read from one end of the Island 
to the other. He thought it was clear 
that Colonel de Faby had been allowed 
great privileges during the time that he 
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spent in prison, the offence with which 
he was charged being one of a very 
grave character, inasmuch as he had as- 
sailed not only the character of a man, 
but his relations also. He thought that 
the Home Secretary had done full jus- 
tice, but still no more that he deserved, 
to the Lieutenant Governor, under the 
trying circumstances in which he was 
placed. 

Geverat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that the authorities in the Islands 
claimed to be independent not only of 
the Privy Council, but of Parliament. 
No Englishman who went to the Channel 
Islands could go there without risk of 
his personal liberty and loss of his pro- 
ech No Englishman was safe from 

eing put into prison for imaginary 
claims of debt. No one could rely on 
the security of property, so complicated 
were the conditions on which rights in 
land were held. The real Judges of the 
Courts of Law were elected, in a form 
and out of a class, totally opposed to all 
the arrangements existing in Europe. 
The reforms were urgently needed, but 
so great were the difficulties in over- 
coming the home rule prejudices of the 
clique interested in the present bad 
system, that he could only say that he 
wished the Home Secretary God speed 
should he make an attempt to carry out 
the reforms to which reference had been 
made. 

Mr. J. COWEN explained that he had 
said nothing at all reflecting on the con- 
duct of the Lieutenant Governor. 


PARLIAMENT—DESPATCH OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS—RULES OF DEBATE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GOLDNEY rose to call attention 
to the present Rules of Debate. The 
hon. Member said, he had placed on the 
Paper a Notice of Motion for a Select 
Committee 

“‘to consider and report on the best means for 
facilitating the despatch of Public Business, and, 
especially, to inquire whether some limit might 
not be advantageously placed on Motions for 
Adjournment.”’ 


The Rules of the House, however, pre- 
cluded him from submitting any such 
Resolution. He observed that the neces- 
sity for doing something to facilitate the 
transaction of Public Business was felt 
by many hon. Members. Attention had 
been called tothe subject in 1848, 1861, 
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and again in 1871. It had also been 
considered by Select Committees, and 
certain changes had been recommended, 
but the fear that the rights of private 
Members might be infringed stood al- 
ways in the way. Being himself a private 
Member and one of some years’ stand- 
ing, he ventured to come forward to pro- 
pose a moderate change, which would 
not have the effect of placing a minority 
at the mercy of an overbearing majority. 
He would, inthe first place, point outthat 
the number of hours which they sat was 
on the increase. During an ordinary 
Session they sat altogether some 1,400 
hours, of which, at least, 150 were after 
12 at night. The number of Motions 
that were recorded on the Order Book 
exceeded 10,000 in the Session. It 
seemed to him that some parts of the 
Rules and Orders were to a certain ex- 
tent detrimental to the progress of busi- 
ness and to the convenience of the House. 
First there was the Rule that no Opposed 
Business should be brought forward after 
half-past 12. That Rule, which might be 
avery good one, applied even in cases 
where the Member who had given 
Notice of Opposition was not present, 
and he thought it might with advantage 
be altered to the extent of requiring that 
the opposing Member should be in his 
place when the Order was called. 
Another matter to which he wished to 
call attention was the frequency of Mo- 
tions for reporting Progress or for the 
Adjournment of the Debate or of the 
House. For over a century—perhaps a 
century and a-half—it had been held in 
that House that it was necessary 40 
Members should be present. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. GOLDNEY continued, by saying 
that so jealous were Members of Busi- 
ness being transacted by an inadequate 
number, that they allowed any Member 
to interpose and call attention to the 
fact that a quorum was not present. 
The point he desired to have specially 
considered was that, if it required 40 
Members to carry on legislation, it ought 
to require a majority of 40 to say that 
it should be os by adjourning the 
House or the Debate, or by reporting 


Progress, subject to the exercise of a 
discretion on the part of the Chair, de- 
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pendent in part upon the period of the 
evening at which the Motion was made. 
Early in the evening he might rule that 
the Business should proceed ; later, that 
it should stop. In this way the rights 
of the minority might be fairly pro- 
tected, and at the same time the Business 
of the House saved from undue inter- 
ruption. Evidence had been given be- 
fore former Committees by distinguished 
persons, including Speakersof the House, 
which was well worthy of consideration. 
After two or three Motions for the Ad- 
journment of the House or of the Debate 
had been made, it might be rendered 
competent for any Member to move that 
the question in debate should be put, 
and the decision of the House taken. 
The practice of moving alternately the 
Adjournment of the House and of the 
Debate was one of very modern origin. 
It used at one time to be a Standing 
Order that, after a Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the House had been nega- 
tived, another Motion for Adjournment 
should not be made until a new Motion 
had intervened, and it was contemplated 
that a substantial Motion should have 
been made; but in 1819, on the East 
India Bill, when a Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the House had been nega- 
tived, Mr. Hume moved the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate, and the Motion not 
being questioned as to correctness, that 
seemed to have been accepted as a sub- 
stantial Motion ever since. A rule, in- 
deed, was made by the last Speaker that 
succeeding Motions for the Adjournment 
of the House should be made by sepa- 
rate Members and not by the same; 
but in Committee it was competent for 
any two Members to move and second 
the Motion alternately, though they 
could not do so in the ‘‘ House” when 
the Speaker was in the Chair. When a 
Motion for Adjournment had been made, 
Members speaking thereupon ought to 
be confined by the Chair to the subject 
of Adjournment, and ought not to be 
allowed to speak on the Main Question. 
In past time the Speaker exercised more 
power than now, having since been con- 
trolled by precedents and Sessional 
Orders. These matters had been con- 
sidered by Committees in 1820, in 1848, 
and in 1861, and might now fairly be 
considered again; for, while taking the 
greatest care not to interfere with the 
Rules which had grown up in the course 
of time, their operation ought to be 
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carefully watched to see that they did 
not conflict with changing requirements. 
Members were now occupied in attending 
the House for an average of nine hours 
a-day, in addition to which 250 were sit- 
ting on Select Committees and others on 
Private Bills; and having regard to the 
pressure of their duties, no duty could 
be more incumbent on them than to 
adopt any measures they could to lighten 
the burden of their labours and to ex- 
pedite the transaction of the business of 
the country. These were some of the 
matters for consideration with a view to 
amendment, and on their account he 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be able on a future day to assent 
to the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rejoiced that 
this subject was brought forward by his 
hon. Friend, for it involved a question 
of some importance. The hon. Member 
was proceeding, when—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 7th May, 1877. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ANNEXATION OF 
THE TRANSVAAL.—QUESTION. 


Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY asked 
the noble Earl the Secretary for the 
Colonies, Whether he has any informa- 
tion to communicate to the House as to 
the reported annexation of the Trans- 
vaal Territory by Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone ? 

THe Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I am not surprised the noble Earl 
should have asked for some information 
on this subject. So far as my official 
information or any official announce- 
ment is concerned, I have no informa- 
tion to give your to Lordships; but I 
have received a telegram from Sir Bartle 
Frere at Kimberley, which leaves no 
doubt whatever that the Transvaal has 
passed under British protection. The 
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telegram states that news arrived there 
on the 16th instant to the effect that on 
the 22nd of March Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone annexed the Transvaal territory to 
the British dominions, and that he had 
abolished the war tax, and that no op- 
position was expected to the measure. 
According to the Press telegrams the 
news had been received with general 
satisfaction from Kimberley to Victoria. 
This is not the time to go into explana- 
tions; but I may say this—that in con- 
sequence of what the Correspondence 
showed to be occurring I had for some 
time feared that this event would come 
to pass. I have repeatedly during the 
last 12 months given most serious warn- 
ings, if you will ; encouragement, if you 
will; and promise of support, if you 
will—but all in vain. Mecently the 
situation became, I may say, perfectly 
deplorable. Not only had the Trans- 
vaal country lapsed into a chronic state 
of anarchy in which its Government was 
incapable of fulfilling the duties of the | 
government of a civilized country, either 

to its own subjects or its neighbours, 
but the country itself was split up in 
factions: the peace patched up with the 
Native Chiefs turned out to be a delu- 
sion, and—what constitutes the greatest 
danger—the Zulu King, who can com- 
mand an army of 20,000 or 30,000 
Kaffirs, has shown undoubted signs of 
hostility, and made a movement on the 
borders. I can only say that in those 
circumstances the danger seemed to be 
—and is now, perhaps—very serious for 
all parties. I am satisfied that it has 
been owing to the great influence of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone that peace has 
been preserved up to this time. If 
this news be true—if annexation has 
been resorted to—I have little doubt it 
has been as a measure of self-preserva- 
tion, so far as we are concerned, far 
more than anything else. It is stated 
that there has been a Protest from 
President Burgers; but I have reason 
to think that it is a Protest of the most 
formal character, because certainly a 
very large proportion indeed of the com- 
munity of Transvaal, and that repre- 
senting the intelligence, wealth, and 
respectability of the country, has, for 
some time past, in presence of those 
serious dangers, desired the incorpora- 
tion of their territory with the British 
dominions. I need hardly say that I am 
not surprised at what has occurred. I 
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regret it; but, at the same time, I regard 
it as inevitable. Your Lordships will 
not expect me to express any precise 
opinion as to, the grounds on which Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone has taken the 
step. This seems to me to be peculiarly 
a case in which we are bound to with- 
hold an opinion until we have some 
knowledge of the particular circum- 
stances—which I expect to receive before 
long. At the same time, it would be 
unfair to Sir Theophilus Shepstone if 
for one moment I allowed the impression 
to go abroad that I thought he was 
wanting in judgment and discretion in 
the step he has taken. My impression 
is that he carried forbearance to the last 
point, and that it was only the extreme 
emergency of the situation, and the con- 
viction that the peace and the lives of 
the whole of the White inhabitants of that 
part of South Africa were involved in- 
duced him to adopt the measures he is re- 
ported to have taken. When I receive 
the details of the measures, I will take 
the earliest opportunity of laying before 
Parliament the Papers containing that 
information. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN—SECURITY OF 
COMMERCE. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorpv WAVENEY, in rising to move 
an Address on the subject of commerce 
in the Mediterranean, said, that he spoke 
neither in reference to nor on behalf of 
either of the belligerents, nor in reference 
to nor on behalf of either of the political 
Parties in that House. His desire was 
to elicit from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment a statement of the measures they 
intended to adopt for the protection of 
our maritime interests in the event of a 
prolongation of this war. A hope was 
indulged that the war would be localized. 
He felt it impossible to join in such an 
anticipation—it was a war, he thought, 
the effects of which were likely to be felt 
from the North Cape to Aden. It was 
no exaggeration, he thought, to term it 
a war of unexampled extent, though he 
trusted it would not be a war of un- 
exampled duration. Was it possible 
that it could be localized? If not, all 
the trade of the Levant would be im- 
perilled. It was not impossible that 
hostilities would be carried into the Me- 
diterranean, and the first cannon shot 
fired in that sea would let loose all the 
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elements of revolt and disturbance along 
its shores, and thus seriously disturb the 
commerce of neutrals, and especially of 
this country. Pirates in the direction of 
the Islands of the Levant and along the 
low-lying coasts of Dalmatia would then 
find their account in such a state of dis- 
turbance, and would issue forth to prey 
upon commerce indiscriminately, as they 
had done during the Greek War of 
Independence. The introduction of steam 
into the Commercial Marine, by making 
the vessels which used ‘it more visible at 
a distance, increased in one way the 
dangers of piracy. Then there were 
very grave questions as to blockade and 
contraband of war—among which coal 
was now reckoned —respecting which 
an arrangement among the Maritime 
Powers might be very desirable. -He 
had heard on good authority that even 
if Port Said was blockaded a free pas- 
sage through the Suez Canal with the 
aid of pilots might be preserved, and he 
suggested that an international rule 
might be adopted, in accordance with 
which a through passage by seaways 
from one part of the world to another 
might be left for those not engaged in 
belligerent operations. He did not de- 
sire that the combination which he ad- 
vocated should be in the nature of an 
alliance—all he desired was a combina- 
tion of the Maritime States to preserve 
the freedom and security of that com- 
merce to which, in a great degree, they 
were indebted for their existence and 
their power. 


Moved, ‘‘That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying that Her Ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased to invite the 
co-operation of the Governments of the Mari- 
time States, her allies, in maintainin the secu- 
rity of commerce in the Mediterranean and 
in the seaways leading thereto.”—(The Lord 
Waveney.) 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
pointed out that no instance of piracy 
had been mentioned by the noble Lord 
except the one to which he had called 
attention on a previous evening. He 
thought the noble Lord ought to have 
been satisfied with the answer he then 
received from the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs; and that some 
consideration might be shown to Minis- 
ters in regard to putting the same 
Questions twice over. As the noble 
Lord did not come from the other side 
of St. George’s Channel, there was no 
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excuse for calling the Danube a seaway. 
With regard to piracy, and what the 
noble Lord called the wandering pirates 
of the Mediterranean, they did not in 
reality exist—the case to which the 
noble Lord ealled attention on Monday 
was not piracy, but simple brigandage. 
The noble Lord had referred to the 
Greek War of Independence, but at that 
time there were no steamers, and at the 
time of the Crimean War there was no 
piracy to speak of, though the Greek 
Government then acted in opposition to 
the French and English allied forces, 
invaded Thessaly, and let loose all the 
bad characters from the gaols. The 
question, also, of the Suez Canal had 
been the subject of recent consideration 
by the House, and he could not see 
what good could be done by again re- 
ferring to it. At present, in fact, he 
could see no reason for any of the evils 
the noble Lord anticipated. He seemed 
to have caught a nightmare from a re- 
cent perusal of Robinson Crusoe, in which 
he had seen more Sallee rovers and 
Algerine corsairs than ever issued from 
those ports. 

Lorp DUNSANY thought it would 
be very undignified of this country to 
ask the other Maritime Powers to assist 
them in doing that which they could do 
for themselves. A few ships of the 
British Navy would give a summary 
account of any pirates who might at- 
tempt to prey on British commerce. 
The noble Lord, moreover, had omitted 
to indicate who were the Maritime Powers 
whose aid it was desirable toinvoke. They 
might depend upon it that othercountries, 
if they saw their interest was involved, 
would soon take means to put down 
pirates, without waiting for an appeal 
from us. The events of the Greek War 
of Independence, 50 years ago, were 
quite beside the question of the present 
day. It was inconceivable that piracy 
should exist in the Mediterranean in the 
presence of a few fast steamers on its 
coasts; and co-operation of the kind 
suggested might be calculated rather to 
hamper than assist in its suppression. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Your Lord- 
ships will probably desire that I should 
answer the Questions suggested by 
the Motion of the noble Lord (Lord 
Waveney), and in doing so perhaps I 
may be allowed to say a few words by 
way of comment on the course which 
the noble Lord has adopted. I do not 
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make it a subject of complaint that the 
Notice given by the noble Lord is of the 
most vague and general character; but 
I do make this observation—that there 
is absolutely nothing in that Notice 
which could inform anybody of what 
are the particular matters affecting the 
security of commerce to which it was the 
noble Lord’s intention to call attention. 
I am sure your Lordships will under- 
stand me, and will not think I am put- 
ting unnecessary difficulties in the way of 
discussion, if I say that when questions are 
raised as to what constitutes contraband 
of war, or as to what particular regula- 
tions have been issued by the Turkish 
authorities with regard to operations on 
the Danube—when questions of that 
kind are raised, and answers to them 
are pressed for, it is not unreasonable 
that a person in my position should 
expect to know beforehand what the 
precise points are to which attention is 
intended to be directed; because such 
questions may involve very difficult 
points of International Law, on which 
a Minister of the Crown must speak 
with the appearance of authority; and 
therefore I cannot think that anyone 
holding the office which I hold should 
be called upon to give an opinion which 
would go forth as the opinion of the 
British Government, unless he has pre- 
viously had time for consideration, and 
for eliciting the advice of those who are 
specially conversant with those matters. 
With regard to the other questions raised, 
I have less difficulty in answering the 
noble Lord. He first expressed great 
apprehension that this war would not be 
localized. He thought it would spread 
to an unexampled extent. I shall not 
indulge in any predictions, but I do not 
think the noble Lord gave any reason 
for the apprehension he expressed. 

Lorpv WAVENEY wished to explain 
that what he had said, or intended to say, 
was that he feared the war would be of 
wide extent, though he hoped it would 
not be of unexampled duration. That 
it was of wide extent he illustrated by 
saying that its effects might be felt from 
the North Cape to Aden—and he feared 
that in its consequences it might spread 
over the Mediterranean. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I understood 
the noble Lord to say that it extended 
or would extend from the North Cape to 
Aden ; but I cannot think that the people 
at the North Cape or those at Aden can 
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apprehend that they are in much danger. 
Again, the noble Lord fears that with 
the outbreak of this war there will come 
a repetition of those piratical proceed- 
ings which occurred to so large an ex- 
tent in the war of Greek Independence. 
I should doubt whether that will be the 
ease, and I will say why. In the first 
place, the whole condition of things is 
changed by the introduction of steam 
—which alone makes an immense dif- 
ference. The noble Lord then spoke of 
the difficulty our iron-plated ships would 
have in passing piratical vessels. Of 
course our iron-clads were not made 
for the purpose of chasing pirates. 
But here I must observe that I do 
not think that a disadvantage arises 
to the Mercantile Marine from the use 
of steam. No sailing vessel will be in 
the long run a match for a steamer, 
so far as speed is concerned; and I 
do not apprehend that pirates will 
fit out steamers. Again, in the neigh- 
bourhood of those islands to which the 
noble Lord referred the state of society 
along the coasts is altogether changed 
from what it was formerly. In fact, the 
present conditions are entirely different 
from those which existed at the time of 
the Greek War of Independence. At 
all events, as far as matters have gone 
up to the present time—I can state this 
as a matter of fact—no single complaint 
has reached me from people in the 
Greek waters in reference to any renewed 
outbreak of piracy there, either actual 
or expected. The only case that has 
come to the knowledge of the Foreign 
Office was the one mentioned a week 
ago by the noble Lord himself; and the 
result was not very encouraging to the 
persons who set up in that line, because 
the affair ended in the whole of the party 
being captured. I may notice, too, in 
passing, that that case was not one of 
piracy in the usual sense of the word. 
It was not an attack made on a vessel 
at sea, but a descent on an unprotected 
village. We have a certain number of 
gunboats and other small and fast ves- 
sels which are competent for the protec- 
tion of commerce, and the number can 
always be increased if necessary. And 
we are not alone in the world. France, 
Italy, and Germany have powerful 
Navies; and I have not the slightest 
doubt that there would be an entire 
willingness to co-operate with us, and 
that in such a case no feeling of inter- 
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national rivalry or jealousy would be 
allowed to exist. Iam not quite sure as 
to what the noble Lord said about some 
new arrangement or combination for the 
protection of commerce. I failed to make 
out clearly whether the noble Lord 
suggests that the Maritime Powers should 
combine to introduce new regulations, 
or combine together for the more strin- 
gent enforcement of the international 
obligations which now exist. If the 
latter be the suggestion, then I do not 
think there is on that point much dif- 
ference between the noble Lord and 
myself. If there were anything which 
we considered an invasion of the rights 
of Neutral Powers we should un- 
doubtedly, and as a matter of course, 
communicate with the other Neutral 
Powers, and we should be ready and 
willing to concur with them in a common 
line ofaction. Iam not, however, aware 
that, under the existing rules of Inter- 
national Law, there is any want of due 
provision against interference with the 
interests of commerce. At any rate, it is 
better, Ithink,to wait until some real case 
arises. With regard to the question of 
the Suez Canal, I am sure the noble 
Lord will excuse me for saying that it 
is too grave and too delicate a one to be 
dealt with in an off-hand manner. I have 
already stated here, and my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has stated in ‘‘ another place,” that we 
are watching that question earnestly and 
anxiously with the view, should the case 
arise, of taking such steps as may be 
necessary for the protection of British 
commerce. I do not, for my own part, 
I confess, apprehend the dager and 
difficulty on that point which many per- 
sons seem to think may arise. I am 
quite sure it is not the wish nor the in- 
terest of either of the Powers now belli- 
gerents to bring upon itself the hostility 
of neutral nations by an interference with 
neutral trade which would be absolutely 
wanton and unnecessary, and could serve 
no useful purpose in the operations of 
war. I think the noble Lord will anti- 
cipate the answer I have to give as to 
his Motion. Indeed, I presume he put 
that Motion on the Paper rather with the 
view of introducing a discussion than of 
pressing it on your Lordships. We are 
quite ready to ask the co-operation of all 
theMaritime Powersto extend the security 
to commerce whenever we see or when- 
ever it is shown that there is a necessity 
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for such an extension ; but I do not think 
it would be of any use to invite their co- 
operation unless we had had some spe- 
cific proposal to bring before them. In 
any case it is not necessary to address 
the Crown to direct us to do that which 
we are perfectly willing to do without 
any Address such as that proposed by 
the noble Lord. 

Lorp WAVENEY begged to express 
his satisfaction with the answer of the 
noble Earl generally, but more especially 
with that part of it having reference to 
the Suez Canal. He would withdraw 
his Motion. 
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Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 7th May, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Pusric Buis — Committee — 
Customs, Inland Revenue, and Savings Banks 
[143]—Rr.p. 

Third Reading—Public Libraries Act (Ireland) 
Amendment * [149], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


_—o”0m 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT, 1870— 
SCHOOL BOARD OF SWINDON. 


, QUESTION. 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
asked the Vice President of the Council, 
If he will explain the reasons which 
have prevented the Education Depart- 
ment issuing an order for the formation 
of a School Board for the town of Swin- 
don, in Wiltshire, notwithstanding the 
expiration, on the 27th September, 1876, 
of the time mentioned in the final notice 
of the 27th March, 1876; if it is the 
case that the Auction Mart, said to have 
been recently purchased for the purposes 
of a Church School, was still being used 
for sales on April 28th, 1877, and can 
in any case only provide accommodation 
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for 350 children out of the 580 specified 
in the final notice of the Department ; 
and, if he is aware that the population 
of Swindon, being now 18,400, and 
school accommodation existing for only 
1,952 children, fresh educational accom- 
modation is required for 1,114 children 
and not for 580 only? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, the usual 
procedure of the Department has been 
followedin thecase of the formation of the 
Swindon School Board. The time limited 
by the final notice expired on the 8th of 
October, 1876, and, in conformity with 
our invariable practice, the matter was 
referred to the Inspector to report whe- 
ther the requirements of the Depart- 
ment had been or were in course of 
being fulfilled. His Report informed us 
that the accommodation required was 
in course of being supplied, and that 
arrangements were being made for ac- 
quiring possession of the Auction Mart, 
which would supply accommodation for 
223 children, and that the National 
School would be enlarged so as to pro- 
vide for 370 children, thus providing 
extra accommodation for 598, being in 
excess of the number required by the 
final notice. I do not know whether the 
Auction Mart at Swindon was used for 
sales in April of this year, but it was 
certainly bought for the school in 1876. 
As to the increase in the population of 
Swindon, we are only able to complete 
the supply of the country upon the 
basis of the population when our notices 
were originally published. As soon as 
we have completed the general supply 
of the country upon this basis, which I 
hope will be shortly the case, we shall 
then have to make another inquiry, 
which will, of course, entail the usual 
notice to the locality demanded by the 
Act of 1870, and we shall lose no time 
in seeing that the accommodation for 
the increased population is provided. I 
need hardly remind my noble Friend, 
that if any locality desires to have a 
a school board, and if a majority of the 
ratepayers vote for it in legal form, a 
school board is at once ordered by the 
Department. 


INDIA—TAXATION OF INDIA. 
QUESTION. 
Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 


Under Secretary of State for India, with 
reference to the new measures of Taxa- 
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tion introduced in the Legislative Coun- 
cil of Bengal, Whether, in accordance 
with the instructions of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, dated 
81st March, 1874, and 11th November, 
1875, the intention to introduce those 
measures was previously communicated 
to the Secretary of State in Council; if 
so, whether they have been considered 
and approved by him ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
information of the intended legislation 
was sent home to my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State by telegraph under 
the clause of the despatch of the 11th 
November, 1875, referring to urgency. 
The Secretary of State gave leave for 
the introduction of the measures, re- 
serving his liberty of expressing any 
objection at a later stage. At the same 
time, it is right to say that my noble 
Friend the present Secretary of State 
has for some time past recommended to 
the Viceroy the principle that where irri- 
gation has been provided at large ex- 
a by the State for the benefit of any 
ocality or province, the locality or pro- 
vince so benefited should recuperate the 
State. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT (1876)— 
SEAWORTHY SHIPS—THE ‘“CLYDES- 
DALE.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If it is true that 
the ship ‘‘ Clydesdale,” after being in 
the hands of tradesmen at Greenock for 
more than a month, and under the in- 
spection of the two local surveyors to 
Lloyds Register of Shipping, and re- 
paired to class with them, was frequently 
visited by the local surveyors of the 
Board of Trade while being so repaired, 
and no objection made against the vessel ; 
if it be true that when repairs were 
nearly completed, cargo taken on board, 
and the crew shipped, the Board of 
Trade caused Mr. Price, their chief 
officer for the Clyde, and three others 
to survey the ‘‘Clydesdale,” who re- 
ported her unseaworthy ; whether he is 
aware that the owner thereupon de- 
manded a special survey from Lloyds, 
who appointed Mr. Mumford of Glas- 
gow and Mr. Williamson of Sunderland 
to join Mr. Boolds and Mr. Couchman 
(the local surveyors) on the survey, and 
if he is aware these four surveyors 
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unanimously pronounced the vessel per- 
fectly seaworthy; if it is true that Mr. 
Turner, the principal surveyor of the 
Board of Trade, was unable to confirm 
the decision of his colleagues when the 
ship was released; and, whether the 
Board of Trade is prepared to make 
compensation to the owner of the 
‘* Clydesdale ? ” 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: The 
officers of the Board of Trade, Sir, may 
not interfere with a ship until she is 
brought forward for some service at sea. 
I do not know of any of them visiting 
the Clydesdale while she was under re- 
pair in the hands of Lloyd’s surveyors. 
If they did, they would not interfere 
while such repairs were incomplete. At 
the proper time the district officer, with- 
out any direction from the Board of 
Trade, exercised his judgment as to her 
fitness to go safely to sea, as was his 
duty, and detained her. The owners 
resorted to the provisions of the 6th sec- 
tion of the Act of last year, and ap- 
pointed a surveyor out of the statutory 
list, who with two Board of Trade sur- 
veyors, agreed that the ship should be 
further surveyed. Upon this the owners, 
instead of appealing to the Court of 
Survey, asked the Board of Trade to 
send down one of their principal sur- 
veyors, who went down to Glasgow and 
reported that the ship might be allowed 
to go to see without serious danger to life, 
but that the preliminary detention was 
on reasonable grounds and perfectly 
justified by the appearance of certain 
timber heads. The Clydesdale was there- 
upon released, but compensation, of 
course, has not been applied for. 


TURKEY—THE LOAN OF 1864. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When the Copy of the Joint 
Representation, made 17th February, 
1877, at Constantinople, with reference 
to the Turkish Loan of 1854, and the 
Reply made by the Porte, for which 
papers an Address was moved on the 
22nd March, will be presented to the 
House ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, he 
could assure his right hon. Friend that 
there would be no unnecessary delay in 
producing the Papers to which the 
Question referred. . _ 
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TURKEY—LOAN OF 1854—THE BOND- 
HOLDERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked Mr. 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
in fulfilment of their promise last Ses- 
sion to influence the Porte in favour of 
the bondholders of the 1854 Turkish 
Loan, the Government will represent at 
Constantinople the injustice of the Tur- 
kish Ambassador in London withhold- 
ing from the Bank of England the 
formal instruction to pay to the bond- 
holders the money belonging to them 
now in the Bank, and under no possible 
circumstances available for any other 
purpose ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the House was 
aware from the Answers given to former 
Questions that the matter referred to 
had been brought under the notice of 
the Porte, and that joint representations 
had been made on the subject by the 
Governments of England and France. 
He might add that the Government pro- 
posed to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the return of the 
British Ambassador to Constantinople 
to press the matter again upon the 
attention of the Porte, and to make 
remonstrances in its own interests as 
well as in the interests of the bond- 
holders. 


SOUTH AFRICAN COLONIES—ANNEXA- 
TION OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he wished to ask a Question of the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, of which he had not been able to 
give him Notice:—Whether he could 
give the House any information as to 
the truth of the report contained in the 
newspapers that morning of the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal Republic ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies does not appear 
to be in his place; but I can state that 
no official announcement of the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal has been recived, 
but I am informed by Lord Carnarvon 
that he has no reason to doubt that Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, having exhausted 
every means of arriving at a settlement 
of the difficulties with which he had to 
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contend, has been compelled to adopt 
the measure in question. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—APPOINTMENT OF A SELECT 
COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he hada 
Notice on the Paper on the subject of 
the Business of the House, and he 
would venture to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether it was the in- 
tention of the Government to move for 
a Select Committee to consider the 
subject of the Public Business of the 
House ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that in conse- 
quence of the House being counted out 
on Friday night he had an opportunity 
of giving an explanation on this sub- 
ject. He had now to state that Her 
Majesty’s Government were not of opi- 
nion the time had come for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee on Public 
Business. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — RESOLU- 
TIONS (MR. GLADSTONE). 


POSTPONEMENT OF ORDERS OF THE DAY- 


Mr. TREVELYAN: I beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich a Question of which I 
have given him private Notice. Itisa 
Question the reply to which many other 
hon. Members besides myself await with 
very deep interest. I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, Whether, in the 
place of his second Resolution, he will 
substitute words which would make it 
read as follows :— 

“ That this House is of opinion that the Porte, 
by its conduct towards its subject populations, 
and by its refusal to give guarantees for their 
better government, has forfeited all claim to re- 
ceive either the material or the moral support of 
the British Crown; ”’ 
and, whether he will abstain from mov- 
ing his third and fourth Resolutions ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, in 
answer to the Question of my hon. 
Friend, I need not say that I stand here, 
as I stood last week, responsible for the 
whole of these five Resolutions; and, 
indeed, I do not think it is within my 
competence myself to move, or rather to 
adopt, any change in them before mov- 
ing them, in consideration of the under- 
standing that prevails between Members 
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of this House and the principles upon 
which Notices are given—unless it were 
a merely verbal change, which this can 
hardly be called. - Nevertheless, I quite 
accede to the substance of both the 
propositions of my hon. Friend. I will 
read the words of the second Resolution 
to the House as he has proposed it, 
because, only having heard them once, 
it is possible that the House may not 
gather their full effect.- He proposes 
that the second Resolution, which in its 
original form is before all the Members 
of the House, should run as follows :— 


“ That this House is of opinion that the Porte’ 
by its conduct towards its subject populations, 
and by its refusal to give guarantees for their 
better government, has forfeited all claim to re- 
ceive either the material or the moral support of 
the British Crown.” 


Sir, that Resolution is entirely satisfac- 
tory to me, though it is not exactly the 
form of words I proposed ; and though, 
as I have said, I do not feel warranted 
in making a change and asking the 
House at once to consider that change, 
if it be the pleasure of my hon. Friend 
to move that change I should readily 
accede to it, and be prepared to support 
it. With regard, Sir, to the remaining 
Resolutions, I may say as respects the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend opposite 
the hon. and learned Member for Mary- 
lebone (Mr. Forsyth), to substitute the 
word “‘obtaining”’ for ‘‘exacting,” I have 
no objection to that Amendment what- 
‘ever. I presume the mode of proceeding 
would be this—I shall move the first 
Resolution, upon which I suppose there 
will be a division. I shall then move 
the second Resolution, in order that my 
hon. and learned Friend may have an 
opportunity, if he thinks fit, of moving 
to substitute the word which he has 
proposed; and if out of that Amend- 
ment of his a division should grow, I, of 
course, should be very ready that that 
division should take place. With regard 
to the other Resolutions, I shall not think 
it necessary to trouble the House by 
asking you, Mr. Speaker, to put them 
from the Chair. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I am aware that there is no Ques- 
tion before the House, and that I have 
no right to address the House, but per- 
haps I may be allowed to say one word. 
It appears to me, Sir, that the Resolu- 
tions as proposed to be amended by my 
right hon. Friend are such as will meet 
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with very general support—at all events 
from this side of the House; and with 
that conviction I wish to appeal to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Maidstone 
(Sir John Lubbock) not to take the 
course of which he has given Notice, of 
moving the Previous Question. 

Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK: After the 
important announcement which has just 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich, the state of 
the case is entirely altered. The Reso- 
lutions as they will now stand I can 
cordially support, and therefore I shall 
not move the Previous Question. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am not quite sure, Sir, that I 
heard correctly what fell from the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock), and I am still less sure 
whether I understood correctly what fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, but as it appears to 
me the House is getting into a very ridi- 
culous position. Sir, it will be in the 
recollection of the House that about 10 
days ago the hon. Member for East Cum- 
berland (Mr. C. W. Howard) with some 
solemnity informed the House that in the 
unfortunate absence of the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich he desired to give 
Notice, on the part of that right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that he would, on the Ist of May, 
bring forward certain Resolutions ‘ with 
regard to the Eastern Question and the 
prospective policy of the Government.” 
Well, we had that Notice given; and 
my hon. Friend the Member for Christ- 
church (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), with 
a sort of prescient intuition that it was 
likely there would be something rather 
curious in this Motion, gave Notice at 
once that he should be prepared to move 
the Previous Question. Then, on the 
following Monday, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich came 
down to the House, and gave Notice in 
the usual manner of the Resolutions 
which he was about to propose; and I 
remember quite well that he stated at 
the time he gave that Notice that he 
was anxious to put them in such a form 
as would give the House an opportunity 
of meeting them with any Amendment. 
[Mr. Guapsrone: I said, I would 
move them separately.| Yes; or sepa- 
rately — separately with any Amend- 
ments. Well, hardly had that Notice 
been given when the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Maidstone got up and gave 
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the Previous Question. Well, Sir, the 
question then arose—could any Amend- 
ment be moved upon those Resolutions ? 
It is no breach of confidence to say that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Christ- 
church was anxious to alter the Notice 
which he had announced to the House, 
‘ and to move an Amendment upon the 
first of these Resolutions. But he was 
informed that in consequence of the step 
that had been taken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maidstone he was precluded from 
doing so; and that even though the 
House might not support the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maidstone on the ‘ Previous 
Question,” it was absolutely impossible 
for my hon. Friend the Member for 
Christchurch or any one else to move 
any Amendments at all upon the first 
of these Resolutions. Well, Sir, we on 
this side of the House have been called 
the ‘“‘ stupid Party ;’’ and I freely admit 
that our wits are not so keen as the wits 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, especially 
as the wit of the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan), for he 
has discovered a way of turning this 
difficulty by putting the Question whe- 
ther certain Amendments would or would 
not be accepted. Having got the infor- 
mation that these Amendments would 
be accepted, then my hon. Friend the 
Member for Maidstone is perfectly satis- 
fied, and getting up, accepts the altered 
state of circumstances, and withdraws 
his Notice. Sir, I think this is really a 
very peculiar, and, I am bound to say, a 
rather undignified position for the House 
to be placed in, because this is a matter 
that has been before the country for 
more than a week; and my noble Friend 
the Postmaster General tells me that the 
telegraph revenue has been sensibly 
swelled by telegrams being sent to 
all parts of the country to support these 
important Resolutions. Meetings have 
also been held for the same purpose, 
and we were told that the hon. Member 
for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins) was con- 
templating a new edition of his pam- 
phlet which was to blow up the un- 
natural coalition on the other side of the 
House; in fact, that he was about to 
re-establish the mountain, and that the 
mountain was to bring forth something 
to-day. But, Sir, I confess that although 
we shall find ourselves in a position of 
some little difficulty in proceeding to 
discuss the very different’ Resolutions 
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j which are now to be submitted to us, 


still I think that perhaps of two absurdi- 
ties we had better choose the lesser. 
Only this, I would venture to suggest to 
my hon. Friend the Member for Christ- 
church, as the noble Lord opposite has 
given his advice to the hon. Member for 
Maidstone that he should keep himself 
in reserve, so my hon. Friend should 
not pledge himself, till he sees whether 
at the end of the speech which we are 
all expecting to listen to to-night, my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Green- 
wich does really move this Resolution 
after all. We are so unused to what 
has passed that I feel that almost any- 
thing may happen, therefore I ought to 
make some such request as that—I beg 
to move that the Orders of the Day be 
postponed until after we have considered 
the Resolutions with regard to the 
Eastern Question. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until after the Notice of Motion relating to the 
Eastern Question.” —(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


Several hon. Members rose to address 
the House, proposing to raise a question 
of Order: but Mr. Speaker calling on 
Mr. Gladstone to proceed— 


Mr. GLADSTONE said: I hope, Sir, 
I am not trespassing unduly upon the 
patient indulgence of the House in seek- 
ing to say a few words upon this Motion, 
inasmuch as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
course of his speech, has made a very 
direct appeal to me, and has thought 
himself justified in insinuating a doubt 
whether I am about to move any of these 
Resolutions at all. I am aware of no 
ground that the right hon. Gentleman 
has for insinuating such a doubt, because 
I have already told the House that I 
am as much responsible at the present 
moment for the whole of these Resolu- 
tions as I was on Monday last. But 
with regard to the question how many 
of these Resolutions are to be put from 
the Chair, I think it is the usage of this 
House, known to all who hear me, and 
who are practised in the Business of this 
House, in the case of a string of Reso- 
lutions being moved, that it is a matter 
entirely within the discretion of the per- 
son moving them how many of them 
shall be put from the Chair—provided 
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that he obtains from the House a judg- 
ment which, by fair implication, involves 
the judgment of the House on the whole 
of his propositions. The principle upon 
which I have proceeded in this case has 
been to put forward, in the first place, a 





: ° Resolution to which, in my opinion, it will 


be most difficult for all candid and rea- 
sonable men to object, and I own that I 
was sanguine enough to believe that it 
might be possible to induce Her Majesty’s 
Government to consider that Resolution. 
Having done so, I might have felt it to 
be my duty to propose the Resolutions 
which followed; but, at any rate, I am 
within my right in declining to put 
myself to the disadvantage of pledging 
myself to proceed to a succession of 
divisions on each of these Resolutions— 
possibly with diminishing numbers in 
each successive division. Therefore, I 
tell the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that he has no 
moral right, and is entirely going beyond 
the bare courtesies of debate and of this 
House, in stating that he would wait 
until the close of the speech in order to 
ascertain whether any Resolution was 
moved at all, and when he calls upon me 
to state whether I do or do not intend to 
move the whole of these Resolutions. 
[‘“‘No, no!”] The noble Lord the 
Postmaster General takes exception to 
that,statement. [Lord Jonn Manners : 
I said nothing of the kind.] Well, then, 
some equally good Conservative behind 
the noble Lord must have done so, and 
I beg the noble Lord’s pardon for refer- 
ring to him in that manner. The in- 
sinuation of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is, 
however, in direct contradiction to my 
statement that I was about to move 
the first Resolution, and that I should 
follow it by moving the second Resolu- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman got up 
and said he should wait until the end of 
my speech, in order to see whether I 
moved the Resolutions before he would 
advise the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Christchurch what course he should 
take with regard to his Amendment. I 
am bound to say that that is not the 
treatment which hon. Members of this 
House are entitled to receive at the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman. But 
the right hon. Gentleman said a good 
deal more than that; and in addressing 
myself to this point, I must assume a 
tone, I am afraid, of retaliation. The 
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right hon. Gentleman says that the 
House is placed in an undignified posi- 
tion ; he says that it is placed in an un- 
usual position, and I even think he said 
it was placed in a ridiculous position. 
The last expression is rather strong, but 
I am not disposed to deny that the posi- 
tion of the House is unusual, or to assert 
that its position is altogether dignified. 
But, Sir, I ask if such is the case, to 
whom is that unusual and that un- 
dignified position of the House due? 
The question which I ask is, who is 
it that on this important matter has 
departed from the usage of the House ; 
—who is it that upon the part of the 
Government which is challenged in its 
policy, for the first time, I believe in the 
history of this House, has condescended 
to meet a Motion of this kind by pro- 
posing to put aside a discussion upon it 
by means of a stifling Amendment? It 
is the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor. of the Exchequer. From the 
right hon. Gentleman’s side of the 
House proceeded the first proposal to 
meet my Resolutions by moving the 
Previous Question, and when the right 
hon. Gentleman was appealed to by me, 
he said that he had no intention of asking 
the hon. Gentleman who had given 
Notice of his intention to move the 
Previous Question to withdraw that 
Notice. I do not say that the right 
hon. Gentleman himself proposed to 
move the Previous Question ; but I do 
say that he was perfectly willing to avail 
himself of its friendly shelter. If the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War is about to speak, or if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or any other Membex of the 
Government is about to speak, I request 
them to tell me of any case in which 
a Government, challenged upon their 
policy in this House, have been either 
moved or have availed themselves of the 
shelter of the Previous Question. Why, 
Sir, we have the greatest right in the 
world to expect that we should be al- 
lowed an opportunity of perfectly free 
discussion on this subject. I speak of 
the great and vital matters of policy of 
Governments, and I want to know 
whether it is in the usage of the House 
for a Government so challenged to seek, 
or to employ the shelter of the Pre- 
vious Question. Why, Sir, we had the 
strongest reason to suppose that we 
shall be allowed a perfectly free discus- 
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sion, for again and again the chivalry 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite was indig- 
nant at not being allowed this oppor- 
tunity of debate on this subject. Why, 
did not the hon. and gallant—I mean 
the politically gallant— Member for 
Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), on an 
early night of the Session, directly chal- 
lenge me to bring forward this question. 
The hon. Member could not endure that 
the policy of the Government should not 
be brought under discussion in this 
House, and he challenged me to bring it 
under its notice. I never complained. 
The right hon. Gentleman will do me 
the justice to say that I never com- 
plained of the hon. Member giving me 
that challenge. On the contrary, I said 
that he was within his free Parlia- 
mentary liberty in doing so; but I said 
that I should take the liberty of choosing 
my own time and mode in accepting that 
challenge. But thatis notall. The hon. 
Member for Mid-Lincolnshire spoke only 
once on the subject, but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has been at it every night. Not 
an evening has passed on which the 
Eastern Question has been discussed 
that the right hon. Gentleman has not 
challenged us to question his policy. 
Really after what has been said to-night 
I must refer to some of the words he 
has used on former occasions. On the 
16th of February, after the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid-Lincolnshire had referred to 
this subject, the right hon. Gentleman 
said the House had as much right to be 
taken into my confidence—— 

Mr. ROEBUCK : I rise to Order, Sir. 
The right hon. Gentleman cannot pro- 
perly refer to speeches which have been 
made in this House during the present 
Session. 

Mr. SPEAKER: No doubt it is 
against the Rules of the House to refer 
to what has been said by an hon. Mem- 
ber in a former debate during the same 
Session. I may, moreover, remind the 
House that the question immediately 
before it is the postponement of the 
Orders of the Day, and I am bound to 
say that some of the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman are more relevant 
to the subject-matter of his Resolutions 
than to the Question immediately before 
the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I shall entirely 
submit myself, Sir, to what you have 
said; but the right hon Gentleman the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer had ex- 
pressed doubts as to my intentions 
which I thought were justified by none 
of the circumstances, and had by im- 
plication complained, as I thought, of 
myself, but, certainly, of some on this 
side of the House, of having placed the 
House in an undignified{position. I was 
therefore, as I thought, under the com- 
pulsion to point out whence it was the 
doubts and difficulties have arisen — 
namely, as I thought, from the course 
which had been adopted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. However, I will 
not prosecute the subject, but I will say 
as much as I feel it necessary to say 
upon it when we come to a discussion 
on the Motion. 

Mr. BENTINCK: I rise, Sir, for 
the purpose of expressing the hope 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will not persevere with his Motion 
for postponing the Orders of the Day. 
I express that hope for two reasons. In 
the first place, a new issue has been 
raised, and I think hon. Members of the 
House are fairly entitled to ask that they 
should have time to consider the posi- 
tion in which they now find themselves 
before proceeding to a debate. No doubt 
the Government had Notice some hours 
ago of what was likely to take place ; 
but the news has just burst upon the 
House, and we should have an oppor- 
tunity of considering the question as it 
now stands. While I say that, I must 
frankly own for myself that the Re- 
solutions of the right hon. Gentleman 
as we have them at present before us do 
not appear to me to show that any ne- 
cessity whatever exists for postponing 
the Orders of the Day. So far as I am 
able to gather their purport, they do not 
amount to really anything. What he 
now proposes is nothing but a reductio 
ad absurdum of his previous proposition. 
But I have a second reason for the wish 
I have expressed, and that is, that we 
should rememember the period of the 
Session at which we have arrived, the 
pressure of Public Business which ex- 
ists, and the various ‘matters of import- 
ance which we have to consider. I main- 
tain that, under present circumstances, 
there is no ground whatever for post- 
poning the Orders of the Day. 

Mr. GREENE: I cordially second 
what has just been said by the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk. If I were 
to state that the proposed treatment of 
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which we have heard to-night of a grave 
and serious question was ‘‘ un-English,” 
I might, perhaps, be making use of an 
un-Parliamentary expression; but I 
must say that when the country is ba- 
lancing, between war and no war, a 
subject of such importance as this 
should not be dealt with in the way in 
which some hon. Members opposite seem 
to desire. I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gladstone) ‘has had a suffi- 
cient expression of opinion, not only 
from his own side of the House, but 
from the country generally, to show him 
that it would have been better if he had 
altogether withdrawn his Resolutions. 
When he found that he could not be 
followed into the Lobby by a great 
many of his Liberal Friends—Gentle- 
men upon whom in the past he has 
been accustomed to depend, and whom 
we al! respect—he ought, I think, to 
have taken a different course from that 
which he has now followed. As it is, he 
has adopted one of the most extraordi- 
nary steps ever taken in this House. I 
have been a good many years in Parlia- 
ment; and I cannot remember a case of 
a Member in the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman coming down here and 
asking us—after we had been invited to 
consider certain Resolutions, after the 
country at large had been invited to 
consider them, and after meetings had 
been held over the land in their support 
—to take up those Resolutions all at 
once, in a very emasculated and attenu- 
ated form. I shall oppose the suspen- 
sion of the Orders of the Day, and I 
think the country will agree with the 
view I take of the situation—namely, 
that this is not the kind of treatment to 
which this House should be subjected. 
Mr. CHAPLIN: I entirely concur 
with the last speaker, and the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk, in the wish 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should not persevere with his Motion. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) has said that on a previous occa- 
sion I challenged him to bring forward 
a Vote of Want of Confidence in the 
Government. Ididso. It was due to 
the Government, whom he had so fiercely 
assailed, that he should do so—and it 
was of even still greater importance in 
my idea if there was difference of opi- 
nion among us with regard to the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government — that 
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what the opinion of Parliament, with re- 
gard to this question, in reality was. 
But what is our position to-night? The 
whole state of affairs has changed. Ten 
days ago the right hon. Gentleman, 
through one of his Friends, gave Notice 
of Resolutions which created sensational 
excitement, not only in England, but 
throughout the world. To-night the Gal- 
leries are filled. The House is crowded. 
I, myself, were it not for the charity of 
my Friends, should be sitting on the 
steps of the Gangway. But now the 
right hon. Gentleman comes forward 
and withdraws two of his Resolutions 
and attacks the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer because the right hon. Baronet re- 
fuses, as he says, to meet him with a 
Vote of Confidence. Sir, I sincerely 
trust that the House will not consent to 
be treated in this manner. I trust we 
shall not consent to postpone the Orders 
of the Day in order to consider effete 
Resolutions. I hope that for the sake 
alike of the dignity of the House and 
the dignity of the country we shall mark 
to-night in a most emphatic and unmis- 
takeable manner our sense of what I can 
only characterize as this childish vacil- 
lation of purpose. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I hope 
my hon. Friends who have spoken within 
the last few minutes will not, after all, 
resist the Motion for the postponement 
of the Orders of the Day. Whatever 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gladstone) has to say against the Go- 
vernment, let him say it, and let us have 
done with it. The right hon. Gentleman 
gave Notice of certain Resolutions—what 
their exact meaning might be we might 
find out, I suppose, in the course of dis- 
cussion; but, by some inscrutable pro- 
cess, our opponents have agreed upon 
the course to be adopted this evening, 
and those Resolutions have now been so 
dealt with that the opposition of the hon. 
Member for Maidstone (Sir John Lub- 
bock) has been withdrawn, and the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Hartington) will 
bring, I presume, his now united forces 
in support of a portion of that which 
a few nights ago only commanded sup- 
port of a scattered remnant of his 
Party. Hon. Members have not al- 
lowed us to witness the preliminary pro- 
ceedings which have led to this result ; 
but we are acquainted with them, al- 
though we were not present at the re- 
hearsal of what we have seen enacted 
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here this evening. We have had a 
tragedy in this House more than once, 
and the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
has been the embodiment of it. We 
have this evening had a farce, and a 
farce so ridiculous and absurd that those 
engaged in it could hardly keep their 
countenances. Why, the hon. Member 
for Maidstone, as he withdrew the 
Amendment which he was about to pre- 
sent to the House, could not for the mo- 
ment cease from laughing, and he had 
not the gravity of the augur when he 
looked into the faces of hon. Members. 
But we are not afraid to meet our oppo- 
nents on whatever ground they may 
take their stand. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has said we are afraid of meeting 
him—that we are afraid of a Vote of 
Censure; but when I looked through 
these Resolutions I could not see what 
it was he wanted to accuse us of. We 
were informed that he aimed at indi- 
cating what should be the prospective 
policy of the country; but I have not 
been able to find from the Resolutions 
what that policy should be. The right 
hon. Gentleman has told us that two of 
the Resolutions are of such a character 
that the Government may accept them ; 
and yet these are the very Resolutions 
on which he asks you to condemn us. 
He has withdrawn the others. Does he 
mean to call attention to those Resolu- 
tions which he is not going to press? Is 
he going to press an indictment on which 
he is not going to take a decision? Is 
he going to press those Resolutions 
which he thinks so milk-and-watery? 
—(‘‘Order, order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must again inter- 
pose. I hardly think the observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman relevant to 
the Question before the House. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I bow 
at once, Sir, to your decision. When 
the question arose as to postponing the 
Orders of the Day I thought it desirable 
and important to show why the Govern- 
ment should be anxious that the debate 
should proceed; but, as I have said, I 
at once bow to the opinion which you 
have just indicated. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM: I also 
think that the Orders of the Day should 
not be postponed. Resolutions about 
which meetings have been held through- 
out the country are now brought before 
us in an attenuated form; and I think 
that not only the Government, but the 
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House and the nation have a right to 
longer notice of the extraordinary change 
which has been made in those Resolu- 
tions this evening than we have re- 
ceived. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I am sorry to 
interpose ; but I cannot help rising to 
express my concurrence in the views of 
those who think the Orders should not 
be postponed. I think that as matters 
now stand we should all ask ourselves, 
are we in such a position that it is de- 
sirable, notin the interests of the House 
only, but in the interests of the coun- 
try, that we should now proceed to dis- 
cuss the Resolutions which we are asked 
to debate. Is it worth while to set aside 
the regular Business of the evening for 
the purpose of considering these two 
Resolutions alone? It is almost impos- 
sible to consider them without discussing 
those that are to be withdrawn; and as 
for those that remain, it appears to me 
that the first Resolution is one of which 
Her Majesty’s Government must ap- 
prove; and as to the second, it does not 
seem to me to involve anything on 
which we are not agreed. In fact, they 
express precisely the opinion of the 
Foreign Secretary. More than that, 
Sir, by proceeding in this way the House 
may be understood as giving its opinion 
on the third and fourth Resolutions. I 
can quite understand the feelings of the 
Secretary for War in desiring that the 
question should be discussed and decided 
at once, and that anything from a Party 
point of view would be better for his 
purpose than a postponement. But if 
we are to rise above Party, if we are to 
consider the whole country, and I may 
say the whole of Europe—for all the 
Governments of Europe are awaiting 
the opinion of this House as to the policy 
which it is right to pursue—is it desir- 
able or expedient that a Party vote 
should be taken under the present cir- 
cumstances, which would not fully con- 
vey to the world what that opinion really 
is? Iwas surprised that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maidstone so easily withdrew 
his Notice, as under present circum- 
stances it seems to me that the Previous 
Question is the most wise thing that 
could be put. When we consider that 
the whole country has been agitated 
about these Resolutions, I do think it 
will be in the highest degree impolitic 
to discuss not the whole four Resolutions, 
but the first two, which mean nothing. 
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Corone, LOYD LINDSAY: Sir, I 
have a suggestion to make, and it is 
this—that the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich should propose his first Re- 
solution, and that the Government should 
support it. As the sting has been taken 
out of the Resolutions, which during 
the past week have been agitating the 
country, it seems to me that this method 
could be adopted without the slightest 
danger or difficulty. In doing so we 
should only accept that with which we 
can cordially agree. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I, Sir, also 
should agree with the suggestion made 
by the hon. Member for West Norfolk 
(Mr. Bentinck), if I were sure that the 
issue raised by the Resolutions this after- 
noon has been materially changed by the 
statement the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich has made, and I 
wish to put a question on the subject. 
Certainly the right hon. Gentleman 
himself could not have conceived that 
the statement which he made in the 
earlier part of the evening has materially 
altered the issue before the House. The 
issue has not been altered by his willing- 
ness to accept the Amendment suggested 
by the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs, for that Amendment only streng- 
thens the second, and very slightly, 
perhaps, weakens a single expression 
in the third Resolution. The important 
change, if change there be, lies in the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
that he would not trouble the House by 
inviting its decision on the third and 
fourth Resolutions. The question which, 
if I were in Order, I should like to put 
to the right hon. Gentleman is, whether, 
in view of the discussion which has now 
taken place, he would not submit the 
third and fourth, as well as the first and 
second Resolutions, to the House? I 
did not understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman personally held any objection 
to the submission of these two Resolu- 
tions. I understood that he still main- 
tains them as he did when he first put 
them on the Paper, and that he was 
only actuated—these were his own words 
—by a desire to save the trouble of the 
House. But, Sir, considering that these 
Resolutions in their entirety have now 
been for some time before the House ; 
that they have also been the subject of 
discussion in the country, and that the 
country has pronounced an opinion upon 
them, though a very different opinion 
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from that which the hon. Member for 
Bury St. Edmund’s (Mr. Greene) ima- 
gines, I do think it is desirable that all 
the Resolutions should now be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the House. 

Mr. E. JENKINS : I rise in support 
of the appeal of my hon. Friend behind 
me (Mr. Chamberlain) in regard to these 
Resolutions. Those who have spoken 
from the Front bench I think have 
spoken with great justice of the farcical 
nature of the scene enacted this evening. 
I cannot but feel that it would be a 
most undignified proceeding if, after the 
whole country and the whole of Europe 
has been invited to observe the Resolu- 
tions which the right hon. Gentleman 
brings forward, they should now be so 
completely emasculated as has been pro- 
posed. Therefore I hope, in fair justice 
and in honest Party warfare, that the 
right hon. Gentleman will consent to go 
on with these two latter Resolutions, 
and submit them to the opinion of the 
House. If he only proposes the first 
two Resolutions, as he has mentioned, 
I certainly, if the House goes to a divi- 
sion, shall be prepared to vote against 
postponing the Orders of the Day in 
order to discuss two simple matters of 
theory. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER: It has 
been said that the Resolutions in their 
emasculated state do not amount to a 
challenge of the conduct and policy of the 
Government, and are such as they may 
accept them. The Resolutions have 
also been designated as ‘‘ milk-and- 
watery’ Resolutions, and what I want 
to know is, why we should be asked to 
postpone the Orders of the Day in order 
to discuss Resolutions of that character ? 
The best solution of the difficulty in 
which we are placed will be to refuse to 
postpone them, and I certainly shall not 
vote for the Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that as he 
was not now entitled to answer the 
questions which had been put to him in 
that discussion, he would refer to them 
when he had the power of bringing for- 
ward his Motion. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the question before the House ap- 
pears to me to be one which ought to be 
decided entirely on the ground of the 
convenience of the great majority of the 
House. Hon. Members who have urged 
that the Orders of the Day should not 
be postponed, undoubtedly, if they think 
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fit, have a perfect right to make that 
request, because the issue submitted by 
my right hon. Friend has been, whether 
materially or not, altered to a certain 
extent—I will not discuss to what extent 
—and the House has, if it thinks fit, an 
undoubted right to require sufficient 
Notice of the terms of that alteration. 
On the other hand, I must say it appears 
to me that the great majority of the 
House are perfectly willing that the 
discussion should proceed at once; and 
as that seems also to be the wish of the 
Government, I am unable to see why 
difficulties should be interposed in the 
way of the immediate commencement of 
the debate. I wish, however, before it 
begins, that there should be no mis- 
understanding as far as I am concerned 
as to the advice which I have given to 
my hon. Friend the Member for Maid- 
stone (Sir John Lubbock), and the posi- 
tion which I myself occupy. It is per- 
fectly true that—as I think has been 
already pointed out—upon some occa- 
sions, when a series of Resolutions are 
proposed for consideration, the decision 
of the House is challenged on the whole 
series by a division on the first Resolu- 
tion. But, on the other hand, I believe 
it is perfectly possible for the House to 
enter on the discussion of a series of 
Resolutions on the understanding that 
they will be submitted one by one, and 
that the opinion of the House will be 
challenged upon each. Now, Sir, the 
advice which I gave to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Maidstone, and which 
he accepted, was distinctly based on 
the understanding that the first Resolu- 
tion would be moved, that the second 
also would be moved with the Amend- 
ment which has been suggested and 
accepted by my right hon. Friend, but 
that the decision of the House would not 
be challenged on the third and fourth 
Resolutions. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I quite agree with the noble 
Lord that in this matter regard ought 
to be had to the convenience of the 
House ; but I would venture to add that 
there are other considerations which 
ought not to be left out of sight. Re- 
gard ought also to be had to the effect 
which will be produced, not only in 
this country, but even in foreign coun- 
tries, if, after all the preparations which 
have been made for the discussion 
coming on this evening, those prepara- 
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tions are suddenly laid aside for reasons 
which I think would be hardly intelli- 
gible in England, and which would be 
utterly unintelligible abroad. I do not 
myself think there need be any difficulty 
in our proceeding with the discussion in 
consequence of the change which the 
right hon. Gentleman has made in his 
Resolutions. Undoubtedly, the change 
as described by the noble Lord is a 
change of the most material character— 
that is to say, if we are only to be 
asked to affirm the first and second Re- 
lutions, and not to be invited to express 
an opinion on what is really the sub- 
stantive and operative part of the Reso- 
lutions—namely, that referring to the 
future policy of the country. That, no 
doubt, is a material change in the posi- 
tion. It has been said that by accept- 
ing the first of these Resolutions we 
should be accepting, by implication, the 
whole of them. [‘‘No,no!”] The 
right hon. Gentleman himself made use 
of an expression—I am not quite sure 
what he intended by it—as to the ac- 
ceptance by implication of the substance 
of the whole. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, no; I had 
not the slightest intention of implying 
that the judgment of the House on the 
first Resolution had anything to do with 
its judgment on the other Resolutions. 
AllI said was this—that by implication 
or inference, I could judge, perhaps, 
for myself by the judgment on the first 
what the judgment would be on the 
others. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I hope, at all events, the House 
understands all these explanations. I 
wish to make a suggestion to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Christchurch 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff), which I think 
may, to some extent, clear up our posi- 
tion. We have been rather taunted by 
my right hon. Friend for sheltering our- 
selves behind the Previous Question 
when challenged on our policy —the 
challenge consisting in a Resolution 
which he thinks we ought to accept— 
rather an odd sort challenge, I think. 
But now we are left in greater difficulty, 
because we are told that if we discuss 
and pass the first Resolution by itself 
the effect or consequence will be to influ- 
ence the judgment of a great many be- 
sides my right hon. Friend himself as to 
whether this House would agree to the 
operative part of the Resolutions ; whilst 
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the first Resolution would be supported 
by the noble Lord opposite and others 
who would not support the operative 
part of the Resolutions. If I may ven- 
ture to use such a simile, it seems as if 
my right hon. Friend had taken a lesson 
from a certain picture in the Royal 
Academy (‘‘ The Finishing Touch’), in 
which a lady who is having her hair 
powdered keeps her whole body behind 
a curtain in order that. no harm may 
come to her dress. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman appears to me to have taken 
some such precaution as that, in order 
that no harm may occur to the great 
body of the policy which is indicated in 
these Resolutions. But the suggestion 
which I would make to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Christchurch is, that he should 
do that which he was always anxious to 
do after the Notice of these Resolutions 
had been given, but which he was pre- 
vented from doing by the Notice of the 
hon. Member for Maidstone—namely, 
that instead of moving the Previous 
Question, he should meet the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman with an 
Amendment—something of this charac- 
ter — “That this House declines to 
pass any Resolution which may em- 
barrass the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, if that Resolution be not 
accompanied by any indication of an 
alternative policy.” I have no doubt that 
if my hon. Friend who has been de- 
feated by the tactics on the other side 
were to move such a Resolution, it would 
lead us to a clear issue upon the ques- 
tion. I hope that hon. Members on this 
side of the House will not object to the 
postponement of the Orders. I can as- 
sure them that I speak not in any Party 
sense, or in any Party interest, when I 
say that I believe it would be a great 
detriment to the public interest if, after 
all, this matter were not to be dis- 
cussed. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
what the right hon. Gentleman had sug- 
gested was precisely the offer which had 
been made to him the other night. The 
offer made to the Government was that 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Maid- 
stone (Sir John Lubbock) would with- 
draw his Motion if the Government would 
propose a Vote of Confidence in them- 
selves. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] Perhaps that was 
an inaccurate expression, and he would 
substitute—if they would rehearse one 
of those scenes with the hon. Member for 
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Christchurch which the Chancellor. of the 
Exchequer had so welldescribed. They 
had offered the Government that dress 
rehearsal the other night. A distinct 
offer had been made to the Government 
by the hon. Member for Christchurch, 
and the hon. Member for Maidstone that 
day would withdraw. the Previous Ques- 
tion if the Government would submit a 
direct vote on their own policy. He did 
not think, therefore, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had quite accurately described the posi- 
tion of the hon, Member for Maidstone in 
saying that he had stood in their way. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: That is 
all yery well, but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has entirely forgotten the 
circumstances of the case. The hon. 
Member for Maidstone had the ‘‘ Pre- 
vious Question ”’ on the Paper as well as 
the hon. Member for Christchurch, and 
it was impossible for the hon. Member 
for Christchurch to assume the first place, 
unless he knew that the hon. Member 
for Maidstone agreed to withdraw his 
Notice. [Sir Witt14m Harcourt: He 
offered to do so.}. Yes, that is just the 
point—he offered it, but when? When 
the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho) had put an 
Amendment upon the Paper which the 
noble Lord and his Friends wished the 
Government to accept. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN : It seems 
to me that we shall be spending the 
whole night in debating whether we 
have anything to debate. We on this 
side are exceedingly anxious that a dis- 
cussion should take place; and I think 
that the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is a very good one—that the hon. 
Member for Christchurch should with- 
draw the Previous Question, and allow 
us to get an intelligible issue. 

Mr. FAWCETT: I am not going to 
make any remarks on the general ques- 
tion ; but I wish to ask a question of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich and the hon. Member for 
Maidstone—because I am bound to con- 
fess that to us sitting here it seems that 
we are getting into a greater and greater 
haze as to the position in which we are 
now placed. I do not know whether 
that position is clear to right hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting on the Front benches op- 
posite, but it certainly is not to us. I 
may fairly ask the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Greenwich to tell us 
whether, he intends to move in some 
modified form the third and fourth Reso- 
lutions; and I think we have also a 
right to ask the hon. Member for Maid- 
stone whether, if these Resolutions should 
be put, he will then revert to the Pre- 
vious Question? The person to decide 
whether the Resolutions should be put 
or not is the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich; and I am sure 
it would give much satisfaction to many 
who intend to support him—as I do—if 
he would say if he intends to move the 
third and fourth Resolutions ; and if he 
does, then will the hon. Baronet tell us 
whether the understanding between him- 
self and the noble Lord the Leader of 
the Opposition holds good? If these 
two questions are answered, it seems to 
me that we shall be in a position to begin 
the debate at once with a clear and dis- 
tinct issue before us. 

Mr. ONSLOW thought the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich should state 


whether he had determined to withdraw 
the third and fourth Resolutions before 
the House could satisfactorily commence 
any discussion ; but he desired to know 
from the Chair whether the right hon. 


Gentleman would not have to obtain the 
consent of the House to that course, and 
whether he could withdraw them with- 
out giving the House a reason? 

Mr. SPEAKER, in reply said, that 
the House had no power to compel the 
right hon. Gentleman, after proposing 
his first Resolution, to go on with the 
Resolutions succeeding. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
rise to a point of Order. It appears to 
me that the Amendment of which I have 
given Notice takes precedence of all 
others; but it appears also that the right 
hon. Gentleman is not going to put 
forward his second Resolution in the 
amended, but in the original form; where- 
upon an Amendment will be proposed 
by the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs. It appears to me that if the 
Motion for the Previous Question is first 
put, it will not be possible for the Mem- 

er for the Border Burghs to put his 
Amendment; and I should like to know 
how that stands before I give an answer 
to the suggestion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which I am quite ready 
to substitute for my Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to state that 
I consider that the Amendment of the 
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Previous Question applies not only to 
the first but to all the five Resolutions, 
and in the event of the second Resolu- 
tion being put, the Amendment having 
claim to precedence will be the Previous 
Question. In that case the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs will be shut out. 

Mr. BENTINCK again rose to ad- 
dress the House, whereupon 

Mr. SPEAKER informed the hon. 
Member that, having already spoken, he 
was out of Order. 

Mr. GORST wished to know if the 
Orders of the Day were postponed, and 
if the right hon. Gentleman proceeded 
to move his first Resolution, whether he 
would strictly confine his speech to the 
subject-matter of that Resolution, and 
whether he would be in Order if he 
entered upon matters germane only to 
the third and fourth Resolutions ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the right hon. 
Gentleman would be entitled to offer to 
the House any arguments relevant to the 
Motion before the House, and it would 
only be his (Mr. Speaker’s) duty to call 
the right hon. Gentleman to Order in the 
event of his addressing it on matters 
not relevant to the subject before the 
House. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, a new reason 
had developed itself for opposing the 
postponement of the Orders of the Day. 
He desired to know what they were 
going to do, although there were a great 
many hon. Gentlemen who had begun 
to think, after what had passed, that 
they might as well postpone the debate 
altogether. The debate ought to have 
been entered upon with solemnity, and 
he could not help expressing his own 
opinion that the moral effect of the 
debate—whatever it might have been— 
would be sadly marred by what had 
occurred. He should be sorry to say a 
word which might wound the feelings of 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on his 
side of the House, but he would take 
the liberty of remarking that they could 
not but feel a certain amount of morti- 
fication at the spectacle they themselves 
presented. Whoever had advised the 
move which right hon. Gentlemen on the 
front Opposition bench were making 
that evening, it was a move which, in 
military strategy, was well known to 
be almost always disastrous—namely, 
changing front in the face of the enemy. 
It was very well known that what they 
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were engaged in at that moment—there 
was no use beating about the bush any 
further—was simply an endeavour to 
hold a reconstructive meeting of the 
Liberal Party on the floor of the House 
of Commons. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich, un- 
known to the majority of those who had 
been gallantly prepared to follow him to 
a division, when he was repudiated by 
others from whom he might have looked 
for the heartiest support, had now made 
terms with those who sat near him on 
the front Opposition bench. But what 
of those Members of that House who had 
heard these these new Resolutions for 
the first time, as he would call it; what 
of the men who stood by him during the 
last week ; what of the country that had 
answered to his call; what of the reso- 
lutions which had been passed in many 
places, declaring the Motions which the 
right hon. Gentleman had drawn up to 
be right and true, and declaring that 
nothing else would satisfy the country ? 
Was all that had been done in that way 
to be cast aside at a moment’s notice by 
a sudden shifting of the scenery in that 
House? What of humble men like 
himself, who had endeavoured to decide 
what course they ought to take with re- 
ference to the Resolutions as they stood 
on the Paper, and who had been taken 
into no one’s confidence ? A mine seemed 
to have been sprung on him and others 
that evening, as the result of an arrange- 
ment entered into—he almost hesitated 
to say—more for the purpose of healing 
up a split in the Liberal Party than of 
really facing the gigantic political issue 
before the House. He ventured to say 
- that the condition on which the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Maidstone had 
expressed willingness to withdraw his 
Motion was a condition distasteful to 
independent men, and that they had a 
right to be informed whether the last 
two Resolutions were to be discussed or 
not. Speaking, he was sure, for others 
as well as himself, although with no 
formal authority, he must say that if 
these Resolutions were withdrawn, it 
would be better to have no debate at all, 
for the debate would be merely about 
truisms, and would be simply a waste of 
time. He would end as he began, by 
expressing his profound regret that at a 
moment not only of European, but of 
world-wide anxiety, when something 
decided, something affirmative, ought to 
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be proposed, and when Resolutions had 
been taken up after a week had been 
spent in no end of interviews and no 
end of negotiations, the course to be fol- 
lowed had not been arranged on Satur- 
day or Friday. As it had not been 
made at that time, he thought they 
should stand like men to their lines, 
and not change their front in the face 
of the enemy. 

Mr. A. MILIS said, that they had 
now debated this matter for an hour and 
a-half, and he would be glad if the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich would an- 
swer the question whether he intended 
to move the third and fourth Resolu- 
tions. He nnderstood the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair to say that it 
would be competent to debate the whole 
question on the first Resolution. He 
thought it was not consistent with the 
dignity of Parliament to turn it into a 
debating society. He wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman meant 
to challenge the policy of the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. DILLWYN thought the question 
should be distinctly and categorically 
answered, and. in order to endeavour to 
obtain from the right hon. Gentleman 
the answer which he believed would not 
be obtained otherwise, he would move 
that the right hon. Gentleman be now 
allowed to answer the question which 
had been put to him. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question before 
the House is, that the Orders of the Day 
be now postponed until after the Reso- 
lutions of the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich. 

Mr. DILLWYN: I have moved an 
Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question is one 
simply with reference to the postponing 
of the Orders of the Day. I am bound 
to inform the hon. Member that he has 
not moved any Amendment in a form 
which I can put from the Chair. 

Mr. DILLWYN: Then I will put 
myself in Order, by moving that the 
debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. HANBURY, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that hon. Members also 
wanted to know whether a vote on the 
first Resolution was to imply any opinion 
on the third and fourth. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
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Mr. TREVELYAN, while feeling it 
to be unpleasant to take part in such a 
debate, thought it absolutely necessary 
to say two or three sentences. Things 
had been said about a ‘‘ compact” and 
a “compromise ;” but the part he had 
played in the matter was a part which 
he believed a very great number of 
hon. Gentlemen in the House would 
thoroughly understand. He was one of 
those who did not agree with the Reso- 
lutions of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He did not think we ought to coerce the 
Turk—he did not think we ought to go 
to war against Turkey in any circum- 
stances whatsoever; but he was one of 
those who thought it would be an awful 
national sin in any way to assist Turkey. 
It was with that feeling, and because he 
wished a definite issue to be raised, that 
he had taken the course he had. An 
hon. Member, amid cheers on the other 
side, characterized the first and second 
Resolutions as a truism. He did not 
think that, to the minds of many hon. 
Members, the announcement that under 
no circumstances whatever, we ought to 
give support to Turkey was at all a 
truism. He wished that the tone of the 
speeches of hon. Members would permit 
him to think so. If these Resolutions 
were carried, it would be a reversal of 
the old policy, and, as he believed, the 
wrong policy of this country. [‘‘ Ques- 
tion!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now discussing Resolutions which are 
not before the House. 

Mr. TREVELYAN bowed to the de- 
cision of the Chair, and wished only to 
submit, in self-defence, that the first two 
Resolutions, far from expressing a mere 
truism, were well worth debating for 
several nights. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the House 
was very anxious to know what the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich meant; and 
notwithstanding the difficulty in which 
the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Sulli- 
van) might be placed by having to make 
up his mind again for himself, the 
House, he thought, would act only 
rationally in listening now to what the 
right hon. Gentleman had to say as to 
the course he meant to take. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am afraid 
I must ask the indulgence of the House 
in answering this question. I cannot 
answer it without explaining some mat- 
ters which I think it absolutely neces- 
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sary should be explained, in order to 
enable the House to understand the 
position in which I am placed. I shall, 
therefore, say at once all that I have to 
say which has relation to the form of my 
Motion. Now, Sir, I heard in the early 
part of the Session, on a great variety 
of occasions, not only from the hon. 
Member for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), but also from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a very great anxiety 
expressed that hon. Gentlemen in Oppo- 
sition—and I have no doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman must have alluded, and, 
indeed, on some occasions he directly 
referred to me—that hon. Gentlemen in 
Opposition who had taken a prominent 
part outside these walls with respect to 
the Eastern Question should make their 
proposals inside these walls. They were 
told that if they had elsewhere recom- 
mended a Vote of Censure on the Go- 
vernment, they ought to move such a 
Vote in this House; or if they had ad- 
vocated an alteration of policy, they 
ought to propose the alteration here ; 
and if they did so, Government would 
willingly and gladly promote a free dis- 
cussion of their proposals. I might sup- 
port at great length, by quotations from 
the speeches of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the statement I have just 
made; but I would rather rely on his 
belief that what I have said is an accu- 
rate résumé, in substance, of what fell 
from him on many occasions. Well, 
Sir, I felt it was impossible for us, with- 
out the risk of damage to the public 
interests—impossible, I would say, for 
me as an individual and an independent 
Member of Parliament, without the risk 
of damage to the public interests and 
without violating those rules of public 
duty and service which old Servants of 
the Crown are especially bound to ob- 
serve—to raise any questions in either 
of the suggested forms so long as Her 
Majesty’s Government were engaged in 
negotiations which were ostensibly car- 
ried on in concert with the other Powers 
of Europe. Therefore, I heartily con- 
curred in the proceeding of my noble 
Friend the Leader of the Opposition 
when he postponed for ever so many 
weeks—lI will say so many weary weeks— 
any discussion upon this question which 
could involve a change of general policy 
on the ground of possible detriment to the 
public interest. When these negotia- 
tions had come to a close, we arrived at 
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a period like that which appeared to be 
described by Lord Clarendon in March, 
1854, of drifting into war ; that is to say, 
the active efforts of the Powers were at 
an end, and, at the same time, war 
could not be said to have absolutely 
begun. It then appeared to me that 
the time had come when I, who had 
taken an active part in the proceedings 
out-of-doors, might fairly be challenged 
by the hon. Member for Mid-Lincoln- 
shire, by the Government, or by any- 
body else, to bring this matter in some 
way or other under the judgment of the 
House and to sustain the propositions 
which I have sustained elsewhere. The 
hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire is 
under an entire mistake when he sup- 
poses that in the course of the Recess I 
have proposed the removal of the Go- 
vernment, or Parliamentary proceedings 
against the Government. The furthest 
point to which I went was to declare 
that it seemed to me necessary in the 
public interest for the Government to 
alter its course, to modify and amend 
the policy which it had adopted. When, 
after the despatch of Lord Derby in the 
end of September, after the mission of 
Lord Salisbury to Constantinople, it ap- 
peared to us out-of-doors that some such 
modification had occurred, then, until 
the meeting of Parliament, I remained, 
if I may so say, provisionally contented 
But it has 
been plain to me since that new circum- 
stances have arisen—that the position 
of things is not now as it was when 
Lord Salisbury went to Constantinople 
—that new matters have come upon the 
scene ; and therefore I could not conceal 
from myself that in my own opinion 
arguments which had been urged in the 
Autumn for further declarations and 
further steps on the part of the Govern- 
ment were still valid, and it was still a 
matter of duty incumbent upon me to 
bring the question before the House. 
In consequence I considered with my- 
self in what mode I could best submit 
these matters to the consideration of the 
House. My object is not, and never 
has been, to obtain or ask for a Party 
advantage against the Government. 
Laughter, and ‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] Well, 

ir, I understand the class of mind from 
which a sneer of that description would 
proceed; but even Gentlemen with that 
class of mind will recollect that the first 
time I opened my mouth in this House 
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upon the Eastern Question was strongly 
and explicitly to commend the Govern- 
ment when their conduct was sup- 
pores to be impugned for the course 

then believed they had taken with 
regard to the Andrassy Note, and that 
for six months after that commendation I 
remained absolutely silent, unwilling to 
proceed to cavil or to comment upon the 
grounds which were before me as to 
their policy. I cannot pretend to speak 
as a supporter of the Government who 
thinks that their conduct in this matter 
has been laudable or beneficial to the 
country. My opinion, unfortunately, is 
the exact reverse; but it was not my 
object to gain an advantage over the 
Government any more than to give an 
advantage to the Government; but my 
object was, if possible, to do something 
for the vast interests that are involved in 
the question. That was my sole object, 
and it is my sole object now, and for that 
reason I determined to place my pro- 
posal before the House in that form in 
which it would be most easy for the Go- 
vernment, and most easy for anybody else 
inthis House to say—‘‘ We object to parts 
of your proposal, but there are other 
parts of your proposal which we do not 
think objectionable ; we will march with 
you thus far, though we cannot march any 
further.”” It appeared to me to be of the 
utmost importance that there should be, 
if possible, some union of sentiment 
upon the subject. I at least wished to 
do all that was in my power to prevent 
the question falling into the category of 
Party questions; and I therefore pro- 
posed these Resolutions. They were a 
whole in my own mind ; I could not pro- 
pose the first without necessarily going 
to the second, third, and fourth, and to 
the fifth as a mode of combining them 
together ; but, while I looked upon the 
entire argument as one, while I believe 
I am correct in saying that on great sub- 
jects such as this it has been the usual 
method instead of moving an Address 
on the entire subject-matter, which I 
could hardly have done in point of form, 
I put the different parts of the subject in 
separate Resolutions for the convenience 
of the House. It appeared that this 
course was recommended by the most 
obvious considerations—I do not say of 
Party advantage or disadvantage. I do 
not know whether there was the one or 
the other, but by the most obvious con- 
siderations of public policy. I own I 
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had the hope with which I am taunted 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War, and which he 
seems to have thought it a sin for me to 
entertain; and, while he taunts me with 
that hope, he assumes that the terms of 
the Resolutions with regard to which I 
entertained it are worth nothing; yet, 
at the same time, I intended nothing in 
the nature of an indictment against the 
Government in my proceeding. Little 
does the right hon. Gentleman know of 
the motives that have governed my 
mind. Himself an honourable and high- 
minded man, I am truly sorry he is not 
ready to give some credit to others for 
being actuated by motives such as those 
which would prompt him in similar cir- 
cumstances. In my Resolutions I divided 
as carefully as I could the several por- 
tions of my subject, and I said to myself 
—‘‘Surely it is hardly possible that the 
Government will object to allow this 
House to express, in terms which I think 
much more suitable than those which 
they advised Her Majesty to use, but at 
the same time in terms analogous in 
their effect, what the House thinks of 
the conduct of the Government of Turkey 
in respect to the despatch of the 21st of 
September.” I then went on, it ap- 
peared to me, in logical order and in a 
practical and consistent manner, in the 
next step, to the establishment of what 
I venture to think the ineffaceable guilt 
of the Ottoman Government with respect 
to the Bulgarian revolt, and I proposed 
to ask the House to say that neither the 
moral nor the material support of Eng- 
land ought to be afforded to the Porte ; 
and I had some hope that the Govern- 
ment might be induced to go so far as to 
say that in the circumstances it was ex- 
pedient that this great Christian country 
should make a declaration to that effect. 
The right hon. Gentleman says he dis- 
tinguishes between the operative parts 
of these Resolutions and the inoperative 
parts; but, in my own opinion, the first 
and the second Resolutions are highly 
inoperative. It is quite true that in my 
own mind they are introductory to the 
third and fourth; but it is also true that 
in my own mind they are in themselves 
most important, most pregnant proposi- 
tions, to establish which would relieve 
the mind of the country if it were the 
pleasure of Her Majesty’s Government 
and of the House to sustain them. With 
regard to the third Resolution, I know of 
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no reason why it should not be adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government. I did 
not in the third Resolution push to its 
fullest extent the precise policy I myself 
recommend; I have taken the phrase 
‘practical self-government,” because I 
found it in the despatch of Lord Salis- 
bury, No. 167, page 216, of the second 
Blue Book presented in February, and 
because substantially it appeared to me 
to comprise all that was requisite. Then 
I placed the word ‘‘ exacting” in the 
fourth Resolution, because, whether we 
use the word ‘‘exacting”’ or ‘“‘ obtain- 
ing,” I meant to express the opinion I 
fully entertain, that the united authority 
of Europe ought to require from the 
Porte the adoption of those measures 
which are necessary for peace and justice. 
But I could not conceal from myself, 
even in the framing of these Resolutions, 
that there are many hon. Gentlemen in 
this House who might be disposed to 
entertain the earlier Resolutions who 
would not be disposed to entertain the 
later Resolutions ; and certainly my hope 
was and my intention was to obtain the 
judgment of the House, as far as I asked 
it at all, in the most favourable form 
and the most favourable manner I could. 
I therefore intended—if I may describe 
my intentions when so much is said with 
regard to motives—when I gave Notice 
of the Resolutions, to proceed with them 
in the full expectation that we were to 
have what is called a fair stand-up fight. 
It may be wrong on my part ; but I own 
I cannot express the surprise with which 
I found that it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, after the invita- 
tion they had given to us, and given 
I may say to me, to make a proposal 
of ‘our policy — after the manner in 
which my hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney had been compelled, as far 
as compulsion could be brought to bear, 
to divide the House against his will, 
when he had proposed something of a 
policy upon this subject—I was per- 
fectly astonished when I found on Friday 
evening last that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, by whom we were invited to dis- 
cuss it, and who, therefore, as I con- 
ceive, had promised a free, large, and 
full discussion, intended to support the 
Motion for the Previous Question, the 
effect of which, if carried, was to shut 
out all Amendment; for of course, if the 
Previous Question was adopted upon 
the first Resolution, that would a fortioré 
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imply that the House would not be in 
the slightest degree disposed to proceed 
with the other Resolutions. In that 
state of things I considered with myself 
whatI should do, without communicating 
with my hon. Friend the Member for 
Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock) or any- 
body else; and it appeared to me, un- 
doubtedly, that in all probability my 
best policy would be to take a division 
on the first, and to state.that although I 
regarded all the Resolutions as perfectly 
distinct, yet as I had, in homely phrase, 
put my best foot foremost, as the first 
Resolution was most likely to conciliate 
support, I had in my own mind consi- 
dered the matter, and certainly I thought, 
both in point of usage and policy, I 
should be perfectly justified in refraining 
from taking the sense of the House upon 
the other Resolutions. It may be pro- 
perly pointed out that there is an inter- 
mediate course—that I might have asked 
to have the Resolutions put from the 
Chair, and might have had them nega- 
tived; but I remember the case of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Hackney, 
that upon him it was endeavoured appa- 
rently, as far as we were able to judge, 
to put in force a practice which one of 
your Predecessors, Sir, declared irregu- 
lar and un-Parliamentary—namely, that 
of what is termed forcing a division. I 
determined not to expose myself to that 
risk, and I therefore felt I should be 
perfectly justified, having submitted a 
proposal, as being in my own mind a 
whole, in a series of propositions which 
hon. Members are entitled to separate 
and treat, if they think fit, as absolutely 
independent of one another, in conclud- 
ing that I should not go forward with 
the other Resolutions. Then, I found to 
my great satisfaction that if I did not 
move my later Resolutions my liberty 
of stating my plan as a whole remained 
to me, and that if I did not propose those 
later Resolutions so as to commit others 
to their support, which I have not the 
least desire to do, although committed 
to them myself, I should have the ad- 
vantage of meeting the views of my 
noble Friend and others who sit around 
him. The hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Sullivan), who generally speaks with 
ability, good sense, and proper feeling, 
seems to me to treat the question as if 
my desire to find myself in union with 
my noble Friend, my old Colleague, and 
my present Leader, was a sinful desire. 
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I was, however, delighted to find that, 
partly on the conditions I have described, 
which are entirely acceptable to me, and 
partly on the condition of the alteration 
of the second Resolution, my noble 
Friend thought it in his power to give a 
cordial support to these two Resolutions. 
Sir, I can go a great deal further, and I 
will say that I am not unable to dis- 
tinguish between all I should like to 
have and the amount of support I can 
get. I say that if it were possible to in- 
duce hon. Gentlemen opposite to concur 
in any kind of Resolutions which would 
have the effect of clearing up the appa- 
rently ambiguous and even dangerous 
position in which we stand—if that were 
done in any way they could devise, no- 
thing would give me more pleasure than 
to meet them. Therefore, desiring to 
meet them in an amicable frame of mind, 
and having always in view not the ques- 
tion of benefit to us, or damage to them, 
but that of advancing these enormous 
interests which are in some degree placed 
in our charge, it seemed to me that I 
could not possibly hesitate to make 
known to my noble Friend that which 
was in my own mind, and which I felt 
would relieve him from every kind of 
responsibility as to the last three Reso- 
lutions, however much I may be attached 
to them. I hope I have in some degree 
explained the course I intend to adopt. 
With regard to the alteration in the 
second Resolution, I have said I did not 
think myself justified in moving any 
alteration whatever, but I shculd be 
most ready to assent to the alteration of 
my hon. Friend. I have no hesitation 
in going a little further and saying that, 
though the alteration of my hon. Friend 
makes the Resolution less complete as a 
declaration of policy, yet to me, who 
take what very roughly and popularly 
speaking may be called the anti-Turkish 
side, his form of the Resolution is, if 
possible, more satisfactory to me than 
my own or any other form. How then 
could I hesitate, in the circumstances 
that I have described, as to the course I 
should adopt? I never heard of any 
principle, either of prudence or Parlia- 
mentary usage, which prescribed that 
anyone proposing a series of Resolutions 
on a great subject was bound to have 
each and all of those Resolutions seve- 
rally put from the Chair; and having 
before me the fear of what are called 
‘‘forced divisions,’ I must own thatit cer- 
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tainly appeared very imprudent on my 
part to allow myself to be passed through 


the Candine forks, by leaving it in the 
power of any hon. Gentleman opposite 
to throw discredit on them by opposing 
the withdrawal of the latter Resolutions. 
I decline altogether to recognize the 
distinction which has been drawn be- 
tween the operative and inoperative 
Resolutions. Logically and morally, as 
they are connected in my mind, I main- 
tain, the first two Resolutions of them- 
selves embody the most important de- 
clarations; and an immense gain would 
be obtained if it were possible to in- 
duce the Government to accede to them. 
The right hon. Gentleman now repre- 
sents them as of no value or importance 
whatever; but if they are as he says, 
and if they do not contain mischief and 
poison—why will not the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite concur with this 
side of the House in obtaining the 
united declaration of the House of 
Commons on this subject. [ Loud cheers. | 
I hear what I believe to be sincere 
cheers from the other side with the 
greatest pleasure; and I assure hon. 
Gentlemen opposite there is no sacrifice 
I would not make, so far as merely 
personal feelings and conditions are 
concerned, in order to obtain that which 
I desire. I want to relieve my country 
from what I think a most serious risk of 
danger, guilt, and dishonour; and in 
these circumstances I should be the 
basest of men if I did not endeavour to 
be guided, in every point that is to be 
decided, by the consideration in what 
way I could most effectually take steps 
towards it. That is the whole case; 
and so far as I am personally concerned 
I think I have made a perfectly clean 
breast of it. The Resolutions, as I have 
said, are morally and logically one, yet 
for Parliamentary purposes they are 
distinct and separate propositions. I 
felt the concession from me about the 
second Resolution was one which it was 
impossible reasonably to decline; at the 
same time, as stated by my noble Friend, 
if hon. Gentiemen felt that the alteration 
I had expressed my willingness to adopt 
required and entailed the necessity of 
further consideration, I could not pos- 
sibly object to that. I think I have 
answered the questions which have been 
put to me. Before sitting down I may 
say—and it is right I should say—that 
I was so astonished to hear the an- 
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nouncement of the Government to em- 
ploy the Previous Question on Friday 
that I did not at the moment see what 
course I ought to adopt; but, taking a 
little time to consider, I did come down 
to the House at a later hour for the 
purpose of reviving the subject, which 
appeared quite necessary for me to do. 
I found, however, that I was prevented 
doing so by the accident of a count-out, 
which will happen from time to time, 
notwithstanding the best arrangements 
of the Government to keep a House. 
That alone prevented me from asking 
for an explanation or saying a word on 
the subject, and no alternative was left 
but the course I have now pursued. 

Mr. PELL said, he regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
had not taken the opportunity of the 
Motion for the Adjournment of the 
Debate for clearing away much of the 
doubt and difficulty that surrounded the 
present position. He did not wish to 
give any offence ; but it appeared to him 
that some arrangement had been come 
to between the hon. Member for Maid- 
stone (Sir John Lubbock) and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich. Now, they knew nothing of that ; 
but he understood the hon. Member for 
Maidstone to say that he intended to 
withdraw his Motion if the right hon. 
Gentleman would withdraw the third 
and fourth Resolutions. The House had 
not yet been told whether the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to do that or whe- 
ther he intended to argue and to take 
the sense of the House upon them. He 
(Mr. Pell) thought such a course of pro- 
cedure was hardly fair to the hon. Mem- 
ber who had withdrawn his Motion of 
the Previous Question, that the matter 
should be left in that state of uncer- 
tainty. He would, therefore, ask the 
hon. Member, whether he intended to 
support the demand that the right hon. 
Gentleman should state clearly whether 
he intended to divide the House upon 
the third and fourth portions of his 
Resolutions if the opportunity were af- 
forded him ? 

Srr JOHN LUBBOOK said, that as 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Pell) 
had referred to him he would ask the 
permission of the House to say a few 
words. In the course he had taken he 
trusted the House would believe he had 
acted in deference to the views of many 
whose advice he could not disregard. 
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It was, moreover, in his own judgment, 
that which was most calculated to pro- 
mote the maintenance of peace and 
the true interests of the country; al- 
though he was sorry to differ from some 
few of his hon. Friends near him. 
His course had been perfectly clear. As 
soon as he heard that the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to modify the 
Resolutions in the manner now an- 
nounced, his (Sir John- Lubbock’s) ob- 
jections to them ceased. No doubt a 
number of meetings had been held 
throughout the country in support of 
these Resolutions ; but it could not have 
escaped attention that these Resolutions 
had been supported at the various meet- 
ings on very different grounds, some 
speakers having thought they meant 
coercion of Turkey by war, and others 
that they meant neutrality. Their word- 
ing, however, in his opinion, pointed to 
war. But as the matter now stood, the 
case was very different. The right hon. 
Gentleman had accepted a modification 
of the second Resolution which entirely 
met their objections, and while advo- 
cating the general policy indicated in 
the third and fourth, he would not pro- 
pose them formally. But it was one 
thing to support the general tenour of 
Resolutions, another thing to ask the 
House to pass them as formal and bind- 
ing instructions to Government, irre- 
spective of what circumstances might 
arise. The hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan) had said that the Amend- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich had accepted 
in the second Resolution had reduced 
it to a truism. Well, but then, if that 
were so, what was it before? If the 
change had made it a truism, then, 
before the change, it contained a pledge 
of assistance under certain conditions. 
But that would have been entirely 
in opposition to the policy of neu- 
trality advocated at so many meetings. 
The alteration in the second Resolution 
which had been accepted by the right 
hon. Gentleman had entirely changed 
the character of that Resolution, and 
made it one of which, for his own part, he 
could cordially approve. When he was 


told that the first two Resolutions meant 
nothing and were unworthy the atten- 
tion of the House, he must ask himself 
—‘‘ What about those meetings through- 
out the country, and the resolutions 
passed at them?” The two Resolutions 
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now before the House seemed to him 
very clear and very important. They ex- 
pressed in the strongest possible manner 
the horror which was felt by this country 
at the atrocities in Bulgaria, they an- 
nounced what he believed was the almost 
unanimous wish of the country—namely, 
to maintain neutrality. They gave 
the most solemn possible warning to 
Turkey; and if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would only accept them in the spirit 
in which they were intended, they would 
give them the greatest possible assist- 
ance in their efforts to give peace, jus- 
tice, and good government to those 
afflicted Provinces. 

Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 
hon. Baronet to explain more clearly 
what course he intended to pursue, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich had not answered the 
question whether he intended to move 
the third and fourth Resolutions? 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, it ap- 
peared to him that to look at the Reso- 
lutions as a general expression of policy 
was a very different thing from forcing 
them as binding upon Her Majesty’s 
Government. It was the latter course 
which to his mind formed the great ob- 
jection to the Resolutions as they ori- 
ginally stood. 

Srr RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, 
the House had been asked to interfere 
with the regular course of Public Busi- 
ness in order to discuss distinct Resolu- 
tions. An appeal had been made by 
the hon. Members for Hackney, Bir- 
mingham, Louth, Exeter, and various 
other places to obtain a clear under- 
standing whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man did or did not intend to move the 
third and fourth Resolutions. He also 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he intended to move them? 

Mr. MACDONALD desired to ex- 
ress his dissent from the remarks made 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock), who be- 
lieved that the Resolutions as they now 
stood would express the feelings of the 
meetings which had been held through- 
out the country. He had attended several 
of those meetings, and he begged leave to 
say that the Resolutions in their altered 
form would not express the feelings of 
the country. Therefore, the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Maidstone could have no 
correct knowledge of those feelings. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Question again proposed. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD said, that 
it was due to the House and to the high 
character of the right hon. Gentleman 
that he should give a distinct answer to 
the question whether the third and 
fourth Resolutions were to be moved or 
not? To enable the right hon. Gentle- 
man to speak again he begged to move 
that the House do now adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”’— 
(Mr. Sampson Lloyd.) 


Lorp ELCHO said, it; was only fair 
to the House and to every Member of 
it, and he must add to the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, when he was asked 
to say ‘‘ Yes,” or ‘‘No,”’ as to whether 
he intended to stand by: his third and 
fourth Resolutions, that the right hon. 
Gentleman should give an answer to that 
plain and distinct question, 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I;thought I had 
answered it before three, or four times. 
My noble Friend is acute enough when 
he wants to be acute, and I am sorry 
that I have been unable.to convey clearly 
my intention upon this occasion. I men- 
tioned that I had some,days ago, with 
the Motion for the ‘Previous Ques- 
tion’ on the Paper, made up my mind 
not to proceed with an attempt to obtain 
a decision referable to each Resolution 
for the reasons I have, already stated, 
as being fatal to free discussion ; but 
when I found that by. not asking the 
Speaker to put the third and fourth 
Resolutions and by accepting an Amend- 
ment, to me perfectly acceptable, I 
should obtain the support of many 
Gentlemen whose votes were of a value 
beyond their numerical force, I had no 
hesitation in making it known that I had 
no intention of asking you, Sir, to put 
the Resolutions from the Chair. 

Mr. R. SMYTH said, he also had a 
question to put. He wished to ask the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Elcho) whe- 
ther he would pledge himself to put his 
Resolution ? 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he understood 
that the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich had determined not to put his 
third and fourth Resolutions. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be post- 
poned until after the Notice of Motion relating 
to the Eastern Question. 


40D 
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Mr. GLADSTONE,* inrising to move 
the first of the Resolutions of which he 
had given Notice, as follows :— 

‘That this House finds just cause of dissatis- 
faction and complaint in the conduct of the 
Ottoman Porte with regard to the despatch 
written by the Earl of Derby on the 21st of 
September, 1876, and relating to the massacres 
in Bulgaria,” 
said: I much regret that I should intro- 
duce a subject of the greatest importance 
after discussions which must necessarily 
have had, I do not say an irritating, but 
@ dissipating, effect upon the mind and 
attention of the House. Before ap- 
proaching it, I must deal with one or 
two preliminary matters. 

My hon. Friend the Member for Staf- 
ford (Mr. Macdonald) has spoken of the 
character of the manifestations which 
have recently proceeded from the coun- 
try. I have watched the proceedings 
and read the declarations and conclusions 
arrived at steadily and regularly ; until 
to-day, when the number of meetings 
has entirely overpowered me, for, irre- 
spective of other correspondence, the 
reports of nearly 100 meetings have 
reached me since this morning. As 
a matter of fact, having read all the 
resolutions passed at the previous meet- 
ings, and having even observed that 
from day to day their tone became 
warmer and warmer, I am bound to 
corroborate the statement of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Stafford. Ina 
very small number of these popular 
declarations, neutrality was either men- 
tioned or implied. But I must add, 
again speaking simply to a matter of 
fact, though I put no particular con- 
struction on it, the reception of the 
Resolutions now before the House has 
been singularly different among the 
authorities that guide public opinion in 
the Metropolis, and those who address 
it in the country. Some of the greatest 
pundits of the Metropolis have been 
puzzled as to what my Resolutions 
mean; and I am not sure that there is 
not a similar doubt and obscurity in the 
minds of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The people of the country, however, do 
not appear to have experienced any por- 
tion of this difficulty. I am able to say 
of all the resolutions at meetings held 
throughout the country, that in more 
than 19 cases out of 20 their general 
scope has been in correspondence not 
merely with the first two of my five 
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Resolutions, but with the whole.. It is 
only fair to admit that I received an 
account of an adverse meeting held in 
the great town of Bradford; but it was 
the adverse meeting, not of the town of 
Bradford, but of the Executive Com- 
mitteee of the Conservative Association. 
I wish to give it its due publicity in 
order that such weight as it can fairly 
claim may be given to it. Now, though 
many of the declarations of opinion have 
come from Liberal Associations, yet also 
a large number have come from towns’ 
meetings regularly summoned, and from 
other public meetings openly convened, 
largely attended at the very shortest 
notice, and pervaded by a spirit of 
enthusiasm equal to that which marked 
the expression of opinion in September. 
At one of these towns’ meetings—that 
which was held in Northampton, under 
the presidency of the Mayor—a gentle- 
man moved a declaration to the effect 
that it would not be well to interfere 
with the action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and not a single person was found 
to second that motion. There is another 
town, and that is the town of Christ- 
church, represented by the hon. Gentle- 
man who is not now in his place (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff); he has wisely re- 
tired for the refreshment so necessary 
to us all for renewing the zeal and 
vigour of the inner man. Well, I am 
glad to think that the hon. Gentleman 
who is about to move the Previous Ques- 
tion, if the Notice holds good, is or was 
entirely at one with me on the substance 
of this matter. I hold in my hand the 
report in a Conservative journal of the 
speech made by him at Christchurch in 
September, in which he declares posi- 
tively that the Provinces of Turkey 
must be liberated ; and, as the promises 
of its Government are worthless, there 
must be other guarantees. I am glad 
to see that in the town he represents a 
public meeting has been recently con- 
vened by the Mayor, and a requisition 
has been made to the hon. Gentleman 
requesting him to support the Resolu- 
tions, the discussion of which he is about 
to stifle. The hon. Member will tell me 
if I misrepresent the case. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: The 
right hon. Gentleman is misrepresenting 
the case. The persons who requested 
me to support the Resolutions were 
chiefly en outside the borough, 
imported in waggons. 


Ur. Gladstone 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: The authentic 
organ of opinion in a borough is a 
public meeting convened by the Mayor, 
and my statement is not weakened by 
the census the hon. Gentleman has 
somewhat rapidly taken of the persons 
attending it, in a manner not, I think, 
the most complimentary to his consti- 
tuents. 

I now come, Sir, to the main question. 
These Resolutions would include, un- 
doubtedly, a vital or material alteration 
of the declared policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. But my first object, and 
one of my main objects, is to clear that 
position of the Government in a most 
important respect. One of the points 
which I must endeavour, therefore, to 
establish is, that that position is at 
present ambiguous. Am I right in say- 
ing that, if this is so, it is desirable that 
their position should be cleared? I 
think I can show that I do not overstate 
the case. I do not propose to move a 
Vote of Censure on the Government, 
simply for this reason—that I do not 
see what public interest would be pro- 
moted by my doing it; but I wish to say 
in the calmest words—yet they cannot be 
weak words—that I know no chapter in 
the history of our foreign politics since 
the Peace of Vienna so deplorable as 
that of the last 18 months. I speak of 
that policy generally. Some steps have 
been taken, especially the mission of 
Lord Salisbury to Constantinople, which 
deserved the approval of this House. 
But that step was immediately met on 
the part of the promoters of the Autumn 
movement by their reposing, at least 
provisionally, their confidence in the 
Ambassador, and by their abstaining 
from every step that could weaken his 
hands. They had to consider the mis- 
sion in the light of the Guildhall speech. 
It was difficult to say how far it was 
modified by that extraordinary speech ; 
but, notwithstanding, confidence in Lord 
Salisbury’s purpose and views was thio 
principle generally adopted, and upon 
that mission I have not now one word 
to say of censure, but only of commenda- 
tion. But while he was at Constanti- 
nople there was also another Repre- 
sentative of England there, whose views 
upon the most vital questions were in 
direct opposition to those of Lord Salis- 
bury. This utter difference of opinion, 
as we now know, was known to the 
Turkish Government, and it counter- 
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acted all along Lord Salisbury’s efforts. 
This, then, is one of the points upon 
which the positton of the Government is 
ambiguous and requires to be cleared. 
Then, again, with regard to the with- 
drawal of Sir Henry Elliot from Con- 
stantinople at the close of the Conference. 
The conduct of the Porte had at that 
time deserved some manifestation of that 
feeling which it was reasonable for Her 
Majesty’s Government to entertain ; and 
all the other Powers had intelligibly 
shown their displeasure. But so far 
from displaying such a sentiment, Her 
Majesty’s Government carefully made it 
known that the departure of Sir Henry 
Elliot was no sign of displeasure. Why 
was thatdone? It brings into question, 
if not the sincerity of the Government, 
yet at the very least their firmness and 
clearness of purpose. Then, again, why 
was it that Her Majesty’s Government, 
at the time of the Conference, made a 
communication to the Porte that the 
views of the Conference would be words, 
and words alone, and were not to be 
enforced either by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment or with its approval? It is 
a mild description of that proceeding to 
say that that rendered the policy and 
the position of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment an ambiguous policy and position. 
You might as well have dismissed the 
Conference altogether. You might as 
well have done that which you seem 
given to do, and, at the outset of the 
proceedings of that European Parlia- 
ment, have moved the ‘‘ Previous Ques- 
tion.”” The Conference was idle; the 
Conference became a farce from the 
moment when Turkey had been in- 
formed by England that in no cirecum- 
stances would she either herself enforce, 
or recognize the enforcement by others 
of, the decisions at which the Conference 
might arrive. Why, Sir, what was the 
position of the case? England was then 
the sole obstacle to a policy that would 
have given reality to the decisions that 
Lord Salisbury had laboured so gal- 
lantly to promote. But, like the power 
behind the Throne in other days, there 
was somewhere or other a power behind 
Lord Salisbury which determined that 
he should not succeed. And, conse- 
quently, at a very early date in the pro- 
ceedings the Porte was informed on this 
vital matter. Why was the Porte in- 
formed of it? Why was the Porte 
informed of it then? When was Lord 
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Salisbury made aware of it? Did he 
know it before he left England? [The 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcuEequer: Yes. | 
Ah! he did? He knew that he was to 
be allowed to use words, and words 
alone? Did he know it before he 
accepted the mission? My question 
now is whether, when Lord Salisbury 
left England, and not only when he left 
England, but when he accepted the 
mission and allowed himself to be pro- 
claimed Ambassador, he had been made 
aware by his Colleagues that the words 
which he might use, and the decisions 
at which the Conference might arrive, 
were to be recommendations simply, and 
were in no circumstances to be imposed 
upon the Porte? To that I have no 
answer. I must answer is for myself. 
But, whether Lord Salisbury was aware 
of the intention or not, why was that 
communication made to the Porte before 
the proceedings of the Conference? 
Why was that communication made, 
which drew forth a lively expression of 
the gratitude of the Grand Vizier and of 
the Turkish Government, not to the 
British Government at large, but to 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby? 
Was the same thing done by other 
Governments? The Austrian Govern- 
ment, on the contrary, knowing per- 
fectly well with whom they had to deal, 
had declared that when the decisions of 
the Conference were arrived at they 
ought to be imposed upon the Porte by a 
naval demonstration; and, unless I am 
much mistaken, it was well known to 
the Government of Her Majesty that in 
the opinion of the Government of France 
the Conference was an idle form if the 
Porte was to be apprised that force was 
not to be used with respect to the re- 
commendations of Europe. Therefore, 
we find Her Majesty’s Government, by 
their unhappy act, playing the evil 
genius of Europe, and at the most criti- 
cal moment taking the very step that 
was certain, in the opinion of the best 
and most experienced judges, to nullify 
and frustrate utterly the labours they 
were ostensibly undertaking. It is a 
mild description to say that this rendered 
the position of the Government an am- 
biguous position. 

I am bound to say I think the mission 
of Mr. Layard has, in its outward as- 
pect, the same effect. I carefully abstain 
from pronouncing a final judgment upon 
it. I do not desire to make it a subject 
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of censure. I have known Mr. Layard 
in two capacities. I have known Mr. 
Layard when I last held Office under 
the Crown. I then knew him as the 
able and zealous Representative of this 
country at Madrid, discharging his 
duties in a manner that gave to the 
late Ministry the most perfect satis- 
faction. But I cannot altogether set 
aside my recollections of Mr. Layard in 
this House, when he- was by far the 
most effective, and by far the furthest- 
going advocate of the Government of 
Turkey whom I have ever known to sit 
on these benches. Consequently, as we 
find in the Blue Book which was pre- 
sented to us on Saturday, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Layard was again selected 
as a special subject of thanks by the 
Turkish Government, and it was ac- 
knowledged in a peculiar and very 
appropriate phrase to be on the part of 
the Government of Her Majesty, inas- 
much as they knew his friendly senti- 
ments towards Turkey, a “delicate 
attention.” <A ‘delicate attention” to 
that Government which has made itself 
responsible in full from first to last for 
the massacres of Bulgaria, and whose 
fixed intention it is that on the first 
similar occasion similar massacres should 
be again perpetrated. ‘‘ Delicate atten- 
tions” to that Government from the 
Government of Her Majesty are matters 
which, if not wrong in themselves, at 
least require some elucidation to show 
that their position with regard to the 
crimes of that Government is not an 
ambiguous position. 

Again, Sir, it will be remembered that 
a despatch was produced to us in the 
month of May last year, in which it was 
stated that Her Majesty’s Government 
felt that Turkey was only to depend 
upon their moral support. Now my 
second Resolution, which is regarded by 
the Secretary for War as of so neutral 
and inoperative a character, carefully 
states that Turkey has lost all claim to 
either the material or the moral support 
of Great Britain. The lines between ma- 
terial and moral support are not always 
easily drawn. What kind of support 
did Her Majesty’s Government give to 
Turkey last year when, having sent a 
squadron to Besika Bay to protect 
Christian life, they afterwards converted 
that squadron into a powerful fleet for 
some other unacknowledged purpose ? 
What kind of support, I say, was the 
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support then given to Turkey? . Her 
Majesty’s Government, as far as my 
knowledge goes, have never disclaimed 
this ill-omened phrase ‘‘ moral support.”’ 
Ido not want to pin them to it—God 
forbid! I wish with all my soul that 
they may disclaim it; but I wish also 
to point out that, as far as I know, it 
has not yet been disclaimed. 

What may not be done under the 
name of ‘moral support?” Why, 
almost as much as may be done under 
the name of ‘‘ British interests.’”’ We 
sent that fleet to Besika Bay, or, at 
least, we made that squadron into a fleet 
when it was in Besika Bay; and what 
was the effect of the presence of that 
fleet? I say, without the least hesita- 
tion, it was to overawe the Provinces of 
Turkey bordering on the Archipelago 
and the Kingdom of free Greece, and 
to prevent any movement which might 
have been made in sympathy with the 
Slav Provinces. And, therefore, al- 
though without lifting a hand, it was 
material as well as moral support that 
was supplied to Turkey under the name 
of moral support, for it prevented from 
pouring into the field those who would 
have added to the force of Turkey’s 
rebellious subjects. 

I venture to say there is a greater 
ambiguity still, and a more prolific 
source of it, than those to which I have 
already referred; it is to be found in 
the conflicting declarations of the Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty's Government. 
Having recognized the mission of Lord 
Salisbury as a kind of point of junction 
at which we, who had taken part in the 
popular movement, were able to bring 
ourselves into a sort of union with Her 
Majesty’s Government, I will go back to 
nothing in the conduct of the Govern- 
ment which preceded that mission, and 
thereby I shall get rid of a great deal 
of awkward matter spoken at Aylesbury 
and elsewhere. I will not draw a com- 
parison between those speeches, and 
other speeches which gave some public 
satisfaction, and tended greatly to arrest 
the movement which was in progress in 
the country. I take only what has hap- 
pened in England since the despatch of 
September 21 to the Conference at 
Constantinople. I am bound to say I 
cannot do otherwise than recognize the 
most distinct retrogression in the policy 
of Her Majesty’s fioremsnt since the 
closing of the Conference. I also find 
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contradictions which I at least am wholly 
unable to reconcile in the declarations 
of the Government. I take first one 
declaration, which I think ought to be 
borne in mind, though I do not dwell 
upon it, because I do not wish to make 
it a matter of controversy. There was 
a declaration by Sir Henry Elliot that 
it did not signify, so far as the main 
question was concerned, what number 
of Bulgarians were massacred, because 
the thing essential for us to do was to 
maintain our vital interests in the Otto- 
man Empire. Lord Derby very ey 
rebuked and repudiated that declara- 
tion in his despatch of the 21st of Sep- 
tember; where, after describing the out- 
rages which had occurred, and the coun- 
tenance given to them, he said that no 
interests whatever could possibly justify 
acquiescence in the continuance of such 
a system. That was a sharp antagonism 
between Minister and Ambassador. But 
I want to know which of these twoveon- 
flicting authorities is to come uppermost 
in the long run. No doubt the autho- 
rity of Lord Derby is the greater. I-am 
certain that what he wrote he wrote with 
sincerity. But if I am to look at the 
tone and tenor of the declarations of the 
Government for the last two or three 
months, I am sorry to say that they 
seem to me to be relapsing into a posi- 
tion in which the outrages inflicted by 
the Government of Turkey are to be 
contemplated as matters of sentimental 
regret, and for idle and verbal expostu- 
lations; but in which action is to be de- 
termined by whatever we may choose to 
think to be British interests. Thatis to 
say, that our opinion of what we think 
best for ourselves is, after all, to’ be, in 
substance, our measure of right! and 
wrong all over the world. I-want to 
know whether that contradiction sub- 
sists, or whether we still have to learn 
that there is to be no toleration for 
iniquity, and that no continuance of 
material or of moral support is to be 
given to a Government which is so deeply 
dyed with the guilt of these outrages. 

Next I come to a declaration of Lord 
Carnarvon. There is not a single utter- 
ance which has proceeded from the 
mouth of any Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government that served the purposes of 
the Government better at the time than 
this manly speech of Lord Carnarvon. 
What did he say? I will not quote him 
at length, but he said— 
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“He did not disagree, if he rightly under- 
stood it, with the public feeling and opinion, 
because it had been somewhat loudly expressed, 
and because here and there there might have 
been some exaggerations. He thought, on the 
contrary, it was a credit to the country. He 
rejoiced that there was neither delay nor hesita- 
tion in the expression of that feeling, and, so 
far from weakening the hands of the Govern- 
ment, he believed that, if rightly understood at 
home and abroad, nothing could more strengthen 
the hands of his noble Friend the Foreign Secre- 
tary than the burst of indignation which had 
just jorne through the length and breadth of 
the land.” 


That was the declaration of Lord 
Carnarvon. No contradiction to it was 
given by any Member of the Govern- 
ment at the time. But what has been 
done lately ? The noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, in a place which 
I need not name—his words, wherever 
they may be spoken, are too important 
not to excite attention—described the 
sentiment of the British people, mani- 
fested last Autumn, as a “ got-up” 
sentiment—we know what is contained 
in these words—and expressed it to be 
his opinion that the effect of it had been 
mischievous. He thus spoke in direct 
contradiction of that declaration of Lord 
Carnarvon ; for which, when I just now 
read it, I was sorry to observe there was 
not, from the other side of the House, a 
solitary cheer. On the first night of the 
Session, when this retrogression of which 
I complain had hardly begun to develop 
itself, my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made a declara- 
tion on the subject of the Turkish Con- 
stitution, which I heard with the greatest 
pleasure, but for which he was, I think, 
severely rebuked by some of the organs 
of the Turkish Government in the 
London Press. He earned the rebuke 
by speaking, as he did speak, the lan- 
guage of good sense about the Turkish 

onstitution, which he described as a 
thing in which no sensible man could 
place the slightest reliance. In doing 
that he did not go beyond, but remained 
completely within, the shadow of that 
most masterly Paper in which Lord 
Salisbury—as may be seen from the 
Blue Book—had torn the Turkish Con- 
stitution into rags, and held it up to the 
contempt and derision of mankind. It 
is, indeed, a device—first and foremost, 
to delude Western Europe by a show of 
freedom, and, secondly, to organize, and 
thereby strengthen the oppressive force 
which bears down the subject-races. 
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But is that the tone now? Read the 
despatch of Lord Derby to Prince Gort- 
chakoff, which we have received to-day. 
‘All is changed. You will find that there 
Her Majesty’s Government says plainly 
that Turkey should be allowed time to 
reform herself, and that it is not reason- 
able to abandon the hope of complete 
and satisfactory relief to the subjects of 
the Porte, inasmuch as Turkey has 
promised that reform. But I will quote 
one more, as it appears to me, a clear 
and distinct contradiction. My right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer told us on a former and not 
very late occasion that it was a very 
great hardship to Turkey that she should 
be complained of for not reforming her- 
self when a war cloud was hanging over 
her. He said it was a time when it was 
almost impossible to apply moral pres- 
sure to her; and he went on to explain 
that, in his view, the presence of a 
Russian army on her frontier made her 
position one of great difficulty, by ap- 
pealing to those principles of honour 
which are supposed to be so highly 
refined and polished in the Turkish 
mind. My right hon. Friend distinctly 
pointed to the Russian armaments as 
having been an obstacle in the way of 
the Conference at Constantinople, and 
as having cut off the hopes of its suc- 
cess; but in saying that he is in direct 
and diametrical contradiction to Lord 
Salisbury. Lord Salisbury has publicly 
declared, and his words cannot be sub- 
jected to question, that the Russian 
armament, on the contrary, constituted 
the hope of the Conference. I will not 
trouble the House with lengthened quo- 
tations; but Lord Salisbury in substance 
said that he knew very well that mere 
words were useless; nay, worse than 
useless, because delusive, and that it 
was to the Russian armaments, and the 
consequent danger to Turkey, and the 
power of pointing out that danger before 
her eyes, that the Representatives of the 
other Powers at the Conference attached 
their whole hope of inducing Turkey to 
acquiesce in their conclusions. Even 
with that advantage, acquiesce she 
would not. Thus, again, we have im- 
portant Members of the Government 
making statements which entirely con- 
tradict one another on vital points of 
the case. And now, this very day, we 
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called friends of Turkey. I am not 
surprised at it, for there is no mistaking 
the tone of that despatch. In its tone 
and its tendency it is redolent all through 
of moral support, it is charged with 
moral support, and, unless the Govern- 
ment thinks fit to give us some explana- 
tion of it which will relieve our minds, 
we challenge them in this House to- 
night to have it declared authoritatively 
whether Turkey has, or has not, lost all 
claim to our moral as well as our mate- 
rial support. 

The House will well recollect the 
whole line of argument which was 
pursued by the Government both for 
some time before and also during the 
sittings of the Conference. It had be- 
come as clear as possible that Turkey 
had at all times been a country fertile 
beyond any other in promises. No man 
knew that better than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, when he aptly compared her 
promises to inconvertible paper, and said 
that we must have sterling metal. Ne- 
cessary guarantees, something beyond 
mere promises, adequate securities, con- 
sisting in something beyond and above 
the engagements or ostensible proceed- 
ings of the Turkish Government consti- 
tuted indeed the pith of the extracts 
which were read by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the first night of the 
Session from the Instructions to Lord 
Salisbury. Well, what has now become 
of those necessary guarantees? They 
are all gone to the winds. We are told 
in the despatch published this morning 
that we are to found our hopes on the fact 
thatthe Porte has promised certain things, 
and that as it has promised we cannot 
be sure that it will not perform. This 
is the vital point ; it lies at the root of 
the whole matter. We are now told to 
rely on those promises. But, for my 
own part, I would repeat what I said on 
a former occasion, when we were trying 
remonstrance after remonstrance, and 
protestation after protestation. Those 
protestations, and those remonstrances, 
and those representations which have 
been lavished in such redundance on the 
Porte by Her Majesty’s Government, are 
all very well up to a certain point; up 
to the point at which there remains some 
semblance of a reasonable hope that 
they may possibly attain their end. But 
it is not so, when we have found by long 
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no substantial result whatever. It was 
not thus always; for in the time of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, a man of masterly 
ability, of iron will, and of a character 
which did not admit of his being trifled 
with, something was done in a few 
points by the Porte, and some improve- 
ments, on certain points, were effected in 
the condition of its people. But during 
all these later years, the case has not 
stood so well. With regard to remon- 
strances made in the time of the late 
Government, they were not very nu- 
merous, for no great crisis occurred in 
Turkey, and the matters reported were, 
I believe, comparatively rare. Recently 
the case has been different. With regard 
to those remonstrances, which, since the 
rebellion in her Provinces, have become 
much more numerous, our experience 
has been so unbroken and unvarying 
that the man who persists in a system 
of mere remonstrances and mere expos- 
tulations, really seems to convict himself, 
either of insincerity, which is not for a 
moment to be imputed here, or of a 
total incapacity to understand the affairs 
with which he has to deal. 

I have spoken, then, of contrariety in 
the declarations of Members of the Go- 
vernment, and of the extremely ambig- 
uous position in which it stands with 
respect to this question. I think we are 
entitled to ask that all this ambiguity 
may be cleared away, and that we may 
be permitted to know whether after all 
that has happened we are still to rely on 
Turkish propositions, and still to afford 
to the Sultan a moral support. Going 
outside the Government, I now come to 
the language of its adherents in the 
Press and in the courtry. There never 
has been a time when I have heard so 
much of direct communications between 
the Government and the Metropolitan 
Press as within the last 18 months; and 
my belief is that at no time has it been 
so constant and unfailing. What the 
tone of the prints is which are supposed 
to enjoy the privilege of these commu- 
nications, every one who hears me is 
aware. I do not hesitate to say that the 
language which is held among the sup- 
porters of the Government in the society 
of London, and by that portion of the 
Press which has taken what I may call 
the Turkish side of this matter—I say 
which is called the Turkish side, be- 
cause I believe those of whom I am 
speaking, and who suppose that they are 
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—_— a friendly part towards Turkey, 
are all the time driving her on to utter 
ruin—is language, the purpose of which, 
distinct and unconcealed, is to pre- 
pare the public mind for war. And 
for what war? Not for war under the 
name of war on the side of Turkey, but 
for a war to be undertaken under 
some shadowy pretext of a British in 
terest. Now, what are British interests ? 
and for what purpose is that phrase 
brought into incessant use? The phrase 
itself is the most elastic in the world. 
Consider the position of this Empire. 
Consider how from this little Island we 
have stretched out our arms into every 
portion of the world. Consider how we 
have conquered, planted, annexed, and 
appropriated at all the points of the 
compass, se that at few points on the 
surface of the earth is there not some 
region or some spot of British dominion 
near at hand. Nor even from these 
few points are we absent. Consider how 
our commerce finds its way into every 
port which a ship can enter. And then 
I ask you what quarrel can ever arise 
between any two countries, or what war, 
in which you may not, if you be so 
minded, set up British interests as a 
ground of interference. Thatis the case 
of India in particular. “We go to the 
other end of the world as a company of 
merchants; we develop the arts and 
arms of conquerors; we rule over a vast 
space of territory containing 200,000,000 
people, and what do we say next? We 
lay a virtual claim to a veto upon all the 
political arrangements of all the coun- 
tries and seas which can possibly con- 
stitute any one of the routes between 
England and the East, between two ex- 
tremities, or nearly such, of the world. 
We say to one State—You must do 
nothing in the Black Sea at Batoum, be- 
cause Batoum and Erzeroum may one 
day become a route to the East. We 
say—You must do nothing in Syria or 
Bagdad, because we may finally discover 
the Valley of the Euphrates to be the 
best route tothe East. The Suez Canal 
was made for the benefit of the world ; 
but it is thought by some of these pre- 
tenders that we, who almost furiously 
opposed the digging of it, have rights 
there which are quite distinct in kind 
from those of the rest of the world, and 
that we are entitled to assert our mastery 
without regard to the interests of other 
portions of mankind. Then there is the 
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route by the Cape of Good Hope. It 
happens, however, that at the Cape no 
one annexes but ourselves. Nay, it ap- 
pears from news no older than to-day, 
that we are so stinted in our possessions 
that it is expedient to make large ad- 
ditions to our territory there; and to 
make them exactly by those menaces of 
force which Ministers think so intolerable 
in the case of Turkey. And then you 
know, Mr. Speaker, that any additions 
to our territory are always perfectly in- 
nocent. Sometimes they may be made 
not without bloodshed ; sometimes they 
are made not without a threat of blood- 
shed. But that is not our fault; it is 
only due to the stupidity of those people 
who cannot perceive the wisdom of com- 
ing under our sceptre. We are endowed 
with a superiority of character, a noble 
unselfishness, 
which the other nations of the world 
are too slow to recognize; and they are 
stupid enough to think that we—superior 
beings that we are—are to be bound by 
the same vulgar rules that might be 
justly applicable to the ordinary sons of 
Adam. Now I do not hesitate to say 
that, in the particular case of the Eastern 
Question, nothing is wanted but right 
conduct on the part of the Government 
to give the greatest dignity, as well as 
the greatest security, to the position of 
this country. We have improperly 
allowed the vindication of the great 
cause in the East to pass into the hands 
of a single Power. It is true that, by 
the mouth of Lord Derby, the nation has 
been made to speak that which by its 
own mouth it does not, and would not, 
speak at all. He has rebuked a single 
Power, and has cast upon that single 
Power the responsibility of consequences, 
because it has made itself the organ of 
the collective will, the united judgment, 
and the solemn conclusions of Europe. 
That is the course which we have taken, 
and that is a dangerous course. We 
ought to view with regret and misgiving 
anything that puts a single Power in a 
position to take such a charge upon her- 
self, and most of all in the case of a 
Power like Russia, which, as a neigh- 
bouring Power, has special temptations 
in matters of this kind. Such a Power 
as Russia, and, I must add, such a 
Power as Austria, has of necessity special 
temptations in this case ; and it can never 
be satisfactory to me to see the subject 
settled either by Russia, or by Austria, 
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or by Russia with Austria. But the 
question remains—How are these ter- 
rible evils, which afflict Turkey and dis- 
grace Europe, to be met? Are they to 
be met by remonstrances and expostu- 
lations only? The answer echoed back 
from the Ministerial benches is—‘‘ By 
remonstrances and expostulations only.” 
Now that, I believe, human nature, the 
conscience of mankind, and the civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth century, will no 
longer bear. If you are not prepared to 
carry further that united action of Europe 
in which you seemed to engage, but 
which you defeated by your ill-judged 
proceedings, you must expect to see it 
pass into the hands of others, and your 
remonstrances and your cavils at others 
willnot be appreciated by the general sen- 
timent of the world until you are able to 
show that you are yourselves ready to 
enter into some honourable combination 
for the purpose of applying an effectual 
remedy to the evil. 

Now, Sir, I pass from this general 
argument to the first Resolution, and to 
Lord Derby’s despatch. That despatch 
involved one of two things. It was 
either a declaration that ought to have 
been followed up, or else it was a gross 
and unwarrantable insult to Turkey. 
There is no escape from the dilemma. 
You have no right to go about flinging 
those violent words in the face of any 
Power, unless that Power has made 
itself a criminal before Europe; and if 
that Power is to have your moral sup- 
port, you have certainly no right to use 
such language. You were bound either 
to tear that despatch into shreds, or to 
go further in your own vindication. The 
language of that despatch was as strong 
as the language used at any of the meet- 
ings held last Autumn. In substance, 
it demanded reparation for the past 
and security for the future. I have read 
carefully to-day Mr. Baring’s Report on 
the Bulgarian massacres. Remember it 
is now 12 months since those Bulgarian 
massacres occurred. What has been the 
position of the Turkish Government in 
relation to this question? Those mas- 
sacres occurred in May, but it was three 
months afterwards before the first inti- 
mation reached the other Governments. 
What had the Turkish Government done 
during those three months? They had 
simply been engaged in wholesale im- 
prisonment of Bulgarians in foul and 
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trial, and in directing scores of, execu- 


tions. That was the view of the Turkish 
Government with regard to the mas- 
sacres; and they have not, even at this 
date, attained to a right conception of 
the ideas of Europe upon these most 
guilty transactions, and upon their own 
complicity in them. Lord Derby de- 
manded that the authors of the massacres 
should be punished ; and this, and the 
demand for reparation, were the main 
points of the despatch. We are now in 
the month of May. Let ussee what has 
been done. Mr. Baring tells us that 
very great progress has been made in re- 
building the villages—with the forced 
labour of the people themselves—that 
many of the women and girls have been 
returned, and that a few of the cattle 
have been recovered. These are the 
substantive results of the despatch. 
These things have, however, nothing to 
do with the policy of the massacres, nor 
do they touch in the slightest degree our 
principal demands. But what has hap- 
pened as to the punishment of the offen- 
ders and the reward of well-doers? I 
must go, however briefly, over these 
particulars of the conduct of the Turkish 
Government, because it forms the ground 
for the first two Resolutions which I ask 
the House to adopt. The despatch of 
Lord Derby has been, in the main points, 
treated with contempt. I do not discuss 
the prudence of that despatch—I hold it 
to be, in various points, far from prudent 
—but has the conduct of the guilty per- 
sons been approved and rewarded by 
the Turkish Government, or have they 
been marked out for condign punish- 
ment, as Lord Derby, speaking for the 
Queen, demanded? Shefket Pasha, 
Toussoon Pasha, and Achmet Aga have 
not been executed. One of them was 
not tried; one tried and acquitted; one 
tried and condemned, but his sentence 
was not executed. It is an absolute 
mockery to which we have submitted. I 
believe I may say that not one consider- 
able man has had any sentence whatever 
executed against him. One or two 
nameless and insignificant individuals 
have been put to death, whether on ac- 
count of these massacres does not very 
clearly appear; but the chief agents 
have escaped with perfect impunity, and 
decorations and rewards have been given 
to many of them. And, finally, of those 
good Mohamedans, who at the hazard 
of their lives interfered in the interests 
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of humanity and justice, every one has 
been either punished by dismissal, or 
else remains to this hour unrewarded. 
In the first place, there is everything 
short of absolute proof that these mas- 
sacres were originally designed? If 
they were not, why were the Bashi 
Bazouks employed for their suppression ? 
Yet I do not mean to imply that the 
employment of the Regulars would have 
afforded a security against outrage. On 
the contrary, they committed on many 
occasions gross cruelty and outrage. 
Yet they were, on the whole, far behind 
the incredible fury and wickedness of 
the Bashi Bazouks. Again, why were 
the Mussulman populationarmed? There 
is no sufficient answer. There was war. 
Yes, but the war did not occur for two 
months after. There was a rebellion in 
the small province of Herzegovina. But 
there were Turkish troops there to deal 
with the rebellion. It was a wanton and 
wilful act on the part of Turkey to arm 
those irregular troops. The extraordi- 
nary excuse you find in some passages of 
those Blue Books is, that there were Rus- 
sian agents who suggested it to the Turks 
in order to cause the massacres that 
ensued. There is no proof, I know, of 
such a suggestion : still such is the alle- 
gation. Bat even if that were the case, 
does that diminish the guilt of the Turk ? 
Not by a single hair’s-breadth. I admit 
that the question is wrapped in mystery, 
and that we can only judge of facts: 
but this we know—that after the mas- 
sacres, and when the Turkish Govern- 
ment was well informed of them, they 
proceeded not to punish the perpetrators, 
but to imprison and hang more Bulga- 
rians; and that when a stir began to be 
made in Europe, illusory inquiries were 
set on foot, and that from these inquiries 
there proceeded reports which it is idle 
to describe except in plain words as 
lying reports. They are described as 
lying reports by the Consul of the United 
States; and in language exactly equiva- 
lent, though rather more civil, by Mr. 
Baring and Sir Henry Elliot, as, I think, 
utterly untrustworthy reports. When 
the stir was made in this country and 
elsewhere, which Lord Derby says was 
got up, and did so much mischief, he 
wrote the despatch to which I have re- 
ferred, and he now deplores the agitation 
which led him to write it. Well, what 
was done? A Commission was ap- 
pointed with much solemn form; but 
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care was taken to pack that Commis- 
sion, partly at the time and partly later 
on, with men considered safe. So, that 
while one or two good men were mem- 
bers of it, they should be always in a 
minority. The result is that, instead of 
affording redress, it has added infinitely 
to the disgrace of Turkey: by its delays, 
by violence, by obstruction, by intimida- 
tion, by what it has done, and by what 
it has not done; finally, by those ac- 
quittals which caused at last Mr. Baring’s 
indignant withdrawal from a scene where 
he did not wish or could not bear longer 
to witness a prostitution of justice. 
Well, we know what has been done as 
to Shefket Pasha and the rest. Why is 
it that the offenders named in the Papers 
laid before us remain unpunished? It 
is because these miscreants possessed 
instructions to act as they did from per- 
sons still higher in the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. These persons in high places, it 
is now too plain, directed these outrages, 
for which a show was made in some in- 
stances of trying the perpetrators, and in 
other instances apologies were made for 
failure to apprehend them. Every por- 
tion of the conduct of Turkey in regard 
to these massacres possesses a dramatic 
unity and integrity. I make bold, with- 
out asking the House to hear the repeti- 
tion of the numerous details, to say that 
I have myself demonstrated it, in a tract 
now before the world, and founded on 
the highest evidence. Follow it out. 
Examine it carefully. Everything comes 
home to the door of the Porte itself. 
Even if Shefket Pasha had been pun- 
ished, why should the tool only be pun- 
ished, and not also the hand that used 
it? And yet not only is not that the 
case, but we find Abdul Kerim, the man 
who gave him the instruction, appointed 
to the highest command of the Turkish 
Army now massed on the Danube. It 
seems almost idle to argue in the face 
of the evidence we have in reference to 
these cases; and the Blue Book just 
placed in our hands has added new 
horrors to those with which we were 
before but too abundantly supplied. It 
will be remembered that, as a refine- 
ment of wickedness unknown anywhere 
else in the world, Consul Schuyler 
charged upon Selim Effendi, who was 
employed in these inquiries, that he 
tortured prisoners in prison to compel 
them to give evidence of such a kind as 
suited his purpose. Selim Effendi ad- 
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dressed a letter to me, as I had referred 
to the charge, and said that it was very 
hard upon him to be made the subject 
of such an accusation, that all the pro- 
ceedings in the Court were perfectly 
open, and that nothing of the kind could 
have, or had occurred. But the charge 
was not as to what had occurred in the 
Court; it related to what had occurred 
secretly in prison. He answered the 
charge which was not made, and passed 
by the charge that was made. In reply 
to his letter, which was perfectly be- 
coming and courteous, I addressed a 
letter to him, and pointed out this fact ; 
adding that he would doubtless answer 
the charge, which rested on the au- 
thority of Mr. Schuyler. Well, that was 
four months ago, and not another word 
have I heard from or of him. 

We have, Sir, other cases of a most 
loathsome and revolting kind in the 
Blue Book that has been recently placed 
before us, as to which an English Vice 
Consul says, at page 46 of the Blue 
Book circulated May 5, that the evidence 
left him absolutely no room to doubt; 
and of these he gives the most painful 
and horrible details. I will not dwell 
upon them, but, as the volume is in the 
hands of Members, will spare them the 
pain. Suffice it to say that they were 
systematically carried on by Suleiman 
Aga. When the facts were mace known, 
how was he punished ? He was deprived 
of his sword for three days; and was 
then consoled by being retained in his 
office of Chief of Police, which he holds 
to this day. The Vice Consul gives an 
account which shows that these tortures 
were inflicted on the people, and es- 
pecially on the priests, to make them 
give particular evidence. 

Suffice it, Sir, on the whole, to say 
that the evidence, of which I have here 
given but a few points, when taken to- 
gether, is conclusive. The outrages and 
massacres in Bulgaria were not the acts 
of the Bashi Bazouks, or the Regulars, 
or of the Mussulman population, except 
as mere instruments of the Porte. As 
instruments they are guilty, and as in- 
struments alone. These massacres were 
not accident, they were not caprice, they 
were not passion. They were system, 
they were method, they were policy, they 
were principle. They were the things 
done in Damascus in 1860; and I may 
say that the Liberal Government of that 
day took up those massacres in a very 
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different manner from that in which Her 
Majesty’s Government has proceeded ; 
so that, under the pressure then exerted 
by the European Powers, the Porte was 
compelled tohanga Pasha. Like deeds 
were done also during the Greek Revo- 
lution; and again and again they will 
be done, until the Turkish Government 
finds that there is some adequate au- 
thority determined to say they shall not 
be done again. 

If these things cannot be denied— 
and I know they cannot be denied—are 
we to continue this miserable farce—for 
so I must call it, since this it appears to 
have become — of expostulation? You 
do not expostulate with malefactors in 
your own country—you punish them. 
The Home Secretary would consider it a 
senseless proceeding to expostulate with 
a murderer, and ask him not to commit 
such a crime again; or even to protest 
against his committing it. But with re- 
spect to Turkey, we know exactly the 
the process, and how it is managed from 
beginning to end. When there occurs 
some crime or outrage, if there are not 
foreign agents near, no notice is taken 
of it, provided a Mohamedan be the 
guilty party. If it be a Christian, it is 
avery different matter. For example, 
you will find in these Papers an account 
of a Turkish boy who seriously wounded 
a Christian woman. She was pregnant, 
and she was seemingly about to die ; but 
the report of the Consul is that unfortu- 
nately there was no law in the country 
by which the Turkish boy, being only a 
boy, could be punished. Would that 
apply to a Christian boy? In Miss 
Mackenzie’s and Miss Irby’s most sen- 
sible and dispassionate work, you will 
find an account of a struggle between 
a Turkish boy and a Christian boy. 
They fought desparately. The Christian 
boy fought in self-defence. They were 
both so much injured that they kept 
their beds for several weeks. The Turk- 
ish boy died, and what happened? There 
was plenty of law to be found then. The 
Christian boy was condemned to be 
hanged ; and the Grand Vizier, who was 
travelling through the Province, delayed 
his departure in order to see him exe- 
euted ; and thus he gives the Christians 
a solemn warning of the consequences 
that would follow their resisting injury. 
One and the same lesson runs though all 
these transactions. ‘‘ You rayahs are 
allowed not to enjoy life, but to live. 
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Your tribute is the condition of your 
life. You must take your life on the 
conditions we name; and if you raise 
your hand—it may be to secure justice 
by force— you will be the subject of crimes 
and outrages which, whatever their 
nature may be, will become virtue and 
public service when committed for the 
sake of maintaining Ottoman dominion 
over the unbeliever whom he has a right 
to rule.” What I have said may sound 
like exaggeration. Itis no such thing. 
It is, I maintain, a plain matter-of-fact 
description of the way in which Turkish 
power has been maintained. Nay, more; 
it is the way in which alone this unna- 
tural domination can be maintained, 
with ever-increasing difficulty, and upon 
occasion with ever-increasing horror, 
until the day of its doom shall come. 

I pointed out last year that in the 
Autumn of 1875 a body of Herzegovinian 
refugees had been invited to go back to 
their homes. In an evil hour they 
accepted the invitation, and returned, 
escorted, as they had taken unusual 
precautions, by a force of Turkish Re- 
gular troops; but they were massacred 
by some of the Beys, their Mussulman 
landlords. In was done in the sight of 
the escort; and the escort raised not a 
finger in their defence. This was at a 
time when the Turkish Government and 
Mr. Consul Holmes were inviting the 
refugees to return home. The facts 
were made known to Lord Derby; he 
addressed to the proper authorities an 
indignant despatch, demanding that 
there should be an inquiry, followed by 
punishment of the offenders and redress 
to the injured persons. No further 
notice has, however, been taken of the 
matter. His despatch remains like water 
poured out upon the sand. There was 
probably a promise of inquiry ; this is 
one of the usual shifts; and I may state, 
on the authority of Mr. Baring’s last 
Report, that this is the uniform course 
pursued by the Turkish authorities. 

What I want to know therefore is, 
whether we are to continue to make 
ourselves ridiculous, and at the same 
time utterly to delude the world by what 
the Government is pleased to call re- 
monstrating upon these subjects. This 
matter grows worse and worse. We 
have in the Papers which were delivered 
to us two days back a new crop of 
horrors reported from Erzeroum, as 
having occurred no longer ago than on 
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the 14th of March. A body of troops 
went into a village and demanded food 
and money. Their demands were, of 
course, complied with. They then pro- 
ceeded to maltreat the men, and to violate 
the woman and girls, several of whom 
died in consequence of the treatment to 
which they were subjected. On this 
occasion again an energetic telegram 
was despatched in the first instance. 
Afterwards Lord Derby spoke with bated 
breath, and desired that the attention of 
the Porte ‘“‘might be called” to the 
matter. It mattered not a straw whe- 
ther his language were strong or weak. 
It is the old story. As on the previous 
occasion, nothing came of his demand. 
My contention is that this conduct is not 
compatible with the decency of the case 
or with the honour of England ; and that 
if no result is to follow upon communi- 
cations of the kind to which I allude 
they ought not to be made. It is bad 
enough to say that you will take no notice 
of crimes such as those; but it is worse 
to notice them in a way which you know 
full well can produce no result, yet which 
deludes this country and the world by 
seeming to promise one, and by making 
a vain show of interest in the condition 
of the Christian subjects of the Porte. 

Passing to the second of my Resolu- 
tions, let me refer to the daring assertion 
which has been made by the opponents 
of the subject-races, that the outrages 
have ceased. We have had no Papers 
given us for three months; and the 
Papers, which were circulated so lately 
as the day before yesterday, supply us 
with no recent intelligence upon the 
subject. I take, however, such rather 
stale intelligence as they do give. The 
only evidence which the Government has 
afforded to us on the point shows that 
up to the 20th of February last the same 
atrocious and horrible state of things, 
concerning which complaints had been 
previously made, continued in Bulgaria. 
In those Papers Mr. Baring states that 
the lives and property of Christians were 
scarcely safer at the end of February, 
than they were in May of last year. I 
ask the House, then, to support the 
Resolution which alleges that the Porte 
has lost all claim to our moral as well as 
our material support. 

Shall I be told, that we have with- 
drawn from Turkey our moral as well as 
our material support? This is a point 
at present very doubtful, which ought to 
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be made clear. It is true that we have 
denounced the perpetrators of these out- 
rages. I say we have denounced the 
wrong people. These perpetrators were 
only tools. That there were tools only, 
is demonstrated by the fact that they 
remain unpunished, free, rewarded, de- 
corated. Why is this? Because they 
acted in obedience to orders—written 
orders in some cases — and from the 
highest authorities. I have spoken of 
Abdul Kerim ; but unless other high 
personages are very much calumniated, 
they too are implicated in the guilt of 
these proceedings. Assuredly, no name 
is more odious than the name of Midhat 
Pasha to the Christians of Bulgaria. 
There is in Turkey an admittedly in- 
tolerable Government. Has it improved 
during the last quarter of a century ? I 
am responsible for one, for having then 
believed, on the great authority of Lord 
Palmerston, and on the even higher 
authority of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
with his large experience of the Porte, 
that its Government might be improved. 
Some men, with deeper insight than 
that possessed at the time by any poli- 
tician, knew that the case was hopeless. 
A quarter of a century ago, however, 
we thought that we ought not to despair 
of the improvement of Turkey, as long 
as aray of hope remained. Since then 
a time surely sufficient for trial has 
elapsed, during which perfect peace has 
been secured for Turkey from without, 
and she has had no evils or mischiefs to 
deal with, except those provoked and 
promoted by her own gross and mons- 
trous misgovernment. But have things 
improved in Turkey in that period? 
I believe that, upon the whole, in- 
stead of improving, they have become 
worse. I do not, of course, question the 
local improvements, which have been 
the result of an increase in the number 
of Consuls and Foreign Agents; because 
wherever a Consul or a Foreign Agent 
resides there is usually a little precinct 
formed, within which comparative secu- 
rity is enjoyed. Nor do I doubt that 
here and there some partial, indecisive 
measures have been adopted for the 
purpose of putting into execution a por- 
tion of the promises of the Porte. But 
since 1854 there has been in Turkey a 
great increase in the centralization of 
the Ottoman system, and in the taxa- 
tion; and a multiplication of the agents 
of the Government. in the persons of 
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those whom it is a mockery to call police. 
The result has been that there has been 
an aggravation of Mohamedan as well 
as Christian grievances; and there is 
far more discontent among the Mussul- 
man inhabitants of Turkey now, than 
existed a quarter of a century ago. Mr. 
Baring, in referring to the Turkish 
police, states that they are little or no 
better than organized bands of brigands. 
But this Force, which is one of the great- 
est curses of the country, is a Force 
which does not belong to the older Otto- 
man system. Again, of late, Turkey 
has acquired a passion for a National 
Debt, for large standing armies, for 
iron-clad fleets, and for improved arms ; 
and the result has been that a great in- 
crease of revenue was necessary. It 
has been raised in a disproportionate 
degree from the Christian Slav Pro- 
vinces, and it is this endeavour to obtain 
an enormous revenue which has been 
one of the greatest curses of the country. 
[The Cuancettor of the ExcuEequer: 
Hear, hear!] The right hon. Gentleman 
cheers that statement. But what re- 
medy is he prepared to propose for this 
state of things? Why, he is prepared 
to lock on and to expostulate. I say 
that it is better, it is more honest, not 
to look on, and to withhold this expostu- 
lation, rather than to profess our interest 
and to pursue a method such as the one 
now in use. And here I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to offer a suggestion to the 
right hon. Gentleman. Why should he 
not prepare printed forms of expostu- 
lation? There might be blanks for the 
number of villages burnt, for the num- 
ber of men killed, and for the number 
of women violated; and there ought to 
be another blank to be filled up as occa- 
sion required by the word “ expostu- 
late,”’ or “‘ represent,” or ‘‘ regret,” or, 
if necessary, ‘‘ protest.” This would 
save a considerable amount of labour at 
the Foreign Office, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as the sovereign guar- 
dian of the public purse, might really, 
by the simple means that I suggest, 
effect some reduction in the cost of that 
establishment. This is a sorry subject 
on which to jest. But it is the Govern- 
ment who have made a sorry jest of a 
matter in itself very solemn. It is a 
sorry jest constantly to reiterate expostu- 
lations of this character with the know- 
ledge founded on long experience, that 
as a general rule they will work without 
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being followed by any result. The 
Porte, which well understands the force 
of words, knows that our expostulations 
begin in words and that they end in 
words; and it is time that the people of 
England and the people of Turkish 
Christian Provinces should begin to 
understand as much. 

It appears to me that if Her Majesty’s 
Government desired really to pursue an 
effective policy, they should have gone 
further than I have yet indicated ; but 
they would have done a great deal if 
they had gone as far as I have hitherto 
suggested. They would have conveyed 
an amount of confidence to the minds of 
the people of this country which they 
are now very far from feeling. 

But, Sir, in my opinion, a just de- 
nunciation of outrages which former 
events had placed within our cognizance, 
and a real, not an equivocal withdrawal 
of support from Turkey, though they 
are more than we can yet be sure of 
having obtained, are very far from 
filling wp the measure of our duties and 
our honourable obligations. I argue 
that we ought to use our influence in 
the great Council of Europe for the 
effectual deliverance of these Provinces 
from oppression, but not for their trans- 
fer to any foreign dominion. Now, it is 
a foreign agency, not under our control, 
to which we have chosen to make over 
the fulfilment of engagements which 
are ours. I must, therefore, consider 
our relation to that foreign Power. We 
need entertain no fear at all that the 
action of Russia in the present effort 
will endanger British interests. Russia 
is not mad enough to touch British inte- 
rests in the execution of the purpose she 
hasin hand. We have, however, given 
Russia a magnificent opportunity, of 
which she can avail herself, to plead 
truly that what she asks is what Europe 
asks; and the difference between her 
and other nations is that they are con- 
tent to put up with, and she is not 
content to put up with, Turkey’s in- 
fatuated refusal to give securities for the 
improvement of her Government. You 
may say that she is pursuing selfish 
objects; but, if that be true, that is an 
additional condemnation of your policy, 
because if she was untrustworthy, why 
did you leave her to act alone and un- 
restrained in accomplishing this work ? 
I had hoped that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might even have been disposed to 
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have accompanied me thus far, and that 
we might all look forward to the esta- 
blishment in these Provinces of local 
self-government and local liberty, and 
so saving them from transfer to any 
other foreign dominion. In this, as in 
other hopes, I am bafiled; and instead 
of a wise co-operation in the endeavour 
to effect a great good, I am called upon 
to consider the misdeeds of Russia. We 
are told that Russia has been guilty of 
the greatest cruelties in Poland. I hear 
hon. Members opposite cheering that 
statement; but no cheers came from 
that quarter of the House when, at the 
time those cruélties were being com- 
mitted in Poland, remonstrances against 
them were moved from this side of the 
House. I put aside, for the present, 
cases in which the tongue of calumny 
has been busy, or cases in which there 
may be a doubt about the facts. Apart 
from such cases, there have been at 
least two occasions on which, in my 
view, the conduct of that Power can- 
not be defended. The first occasion 
was when the Emperor Nicholas took 
up arms to put down by force Hungarian 
liberties—the liberties of those Hunga- 
rians who, at the time, were very anxious 
to interest the world in their own affairs, 
but who do not now appear desirous of 
extendirig those liberties to others; a 
fact which, had we known at the time 
it was to occur, might have somewhat 
modified our feelings in their favour. 
The claims of those Hungarians, how- 
ever, were at the time just, and we 
thought that the proceedings of the 
Emperor of Russia, who lent to Austria 
the effectual aid of his armies in sup- 
pressing them, were unjust and unwar- 
rantable; but I never heard any objec- 
tion to his conduct proceed from hon. 
Members opposite. Again, as to Poland, 
I remember that as late as during the 
second Government of Lord Palmerston, 
a Motion was made by Mr. Horsman on 
the subject of the proceedings of Russia 
in Poland, but Mr. Horsman was not 
one of the Party who sat opposite; on 
the contrary, he was a Gentleman who 
on all questions of foreign policy ex- 
pressed the strongest Liberal opinions, 
and the support which-tis Motion re- 
ceived proceeded almost wholly from 
this side of the House. One word with 
regard to the Papers which have just 
been laid upon the Table of the House 
with reference to the misdeeds of the 
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Russians in Poland. That Paper pur- 
ports to be presented by command of 
Her Majesty, which means that it has 
been presented at the instance of Her 
Majesty’s Government. [Sir H. Drum- 
monD Wo.rr : By command of Her Ma- 
jesty, in pursuance of an eng 
[Lord Jonn Manners: It was move 

for from the opposite side of the House. } 
I have no doubt it was moved for from 
the ‘‘ opposite” side of the House; my 
hon. Friends on this side of the House 
have always been desirous of exhibiting 
the cruelty in Poland; but the disposi- 
tion of the Government and their Friends 
to hold up to reprobation the cruelty in 
Poland, appears to me to be of much 
more recent origin. Now, Sir, for my 
own part, I rejoice in the fact that the 
misdeeds of a Government should come 
to light, come how they may; but I 
think this mode of proceeding was emi- 
You produce 
the misdeeds of other Governments; do 
you produce your own? Will you lay 
on the Table a detail of the proceedings 
by which the Mutiny was suppressed in 
India? I cannot recollect a more dis- 
tinetly culpable proceeding on the part 
of any country than the slaughter of the 
Dyaks by Her Majesty’s naval Forces, 
and by Sir James Brooke. But that 
evil act was discussed, vindicated, and 
approved in this House. I will give 
you another case. There is an official 
Report of my own in the Colcnial Office, 
rendered in 1858-9, when Lord Carnar- 
von was Under Secretary, which sets 
forth the proceedings of the British Go- 
vernment in Cephalonia, at a time when 
a predial rising had taken place. It 
was a serious predial rising, which offi- 
cial panic or the selfish alarms of a class 
magnified into a rebellion. As such it 
was insignificant, almost ludicrous. But 
martial law was maintained in the island 
for six weeks. I believe one of our 
soldiérs was wounded. A score of the 
people were shot, and many scores were 
flogged, and the punishment of flogging 
is one viewed by the Greek population, 
as I have often been assured, with a 
horror even greater than capital punish- 
ment. Will you lay that Report on the 
Table? What is the meaning of pro- 
ducing charges against other countries 
when you are not prepared to produce 
your own? [An hon. Memser: The 
Cephalonian Report, I think, has been 
laid on the Table.] I think not, I must 
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have known of it. And I proceed with 
my general argument. 

One of my greatest objections to the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government has 
always been, since we began to attend 
to it at the end of last July, that it tends 
so extravagantly to facilitate the execu- 
tion of the most selfish aims that Russia 
could possibly entertain, and to enhance 
her influence and her power. It is a 
tremendous thing to infuse into the mind 
of the Christian subjects of the Porte 
the conviction that they have no other 
hope, no other ally, but Russia. It is 
hardly possible to dispute that that has 
been the effect of the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. That the misgo- 
vernment of the Slav Provinces should 
cease is my first and great object, but I 
confess it would be with qualified satis- 
faction, although with a real satisfac- 
tion, that I should hear of the cessation 
of that misgovernment, unless I felt that 
a healthy growth of local liberty would 
come into the place of the abominations 
now afflicting these Provinces. I had 
hoped that something might be obtained 
from the Government with reference to 
the first and second—and even perhaps 
the third — Resolutions, which would 
have enabled me to avoid trespassing at 
so much length on the indulgence of the 
House. With regard, however, to the 
fourth Resolution, I was absolutely hope- 
less. I admit that it challenges the 
course of the Government, and suggests 
another course. If you wish, for the 
sake of humanity, for the sake of the 
peace of Europe, for the sake of the ob- 
ligations this country has incurred, to 
close the Eastern Question, it cannot be 
satisfactorily done except by action which 
shall be both united and real. And my 
complaint against Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is, that whenever they have 
seemed to concur in promoting united 
action it has always been done under 
conditions which have made that united 
action useless and even visionary. Do 
not let me conceal my own belief. I 
have in my fourth Resolution expressed 
the strong opinion I entertain—namely, 
that the policy of 1826 and 1827 was a 
wise and just policy. But that was a 
policy that had no more the approval 
of what I may call the West-end of 
London, than the Christian cause has 
now. That portion of England does not 
express the true sentiments of England. 
Looking over all the great achievements 
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that have made the last half-century 
illustrious, not one of them would have 
been effected if the opinions of the West- 
end of London had prevailed. The Test 
Act would not have been repealed. 
Parliament would not have been re- 
formed. Slavery would not have been 
abolished. Municipal Corporations 
would not have been opened. The 
Corn Laws would not have been re- 
pealed ; nor Free Trade established ; nor 
the Tariff reduced to a few lines; nor 
the Navigation Laws done away; nor 
the Universities opened ; nor the Church 
of Ireland disestablished ; nor the Land 
Tenures of that country re-enacted. I 
might extend this long list. I regard 
it with sorrow and misgiving that the 
nation has ever been in advance of those 
who ought to have been its leaders. 
But the fact being so, I cannot relax 
my efforts in this cause out of deference 
to the opinion of what I have called the 
West-end of London. 

But then I am told that there has 
been, in relation to this question, in- 
action on the part of Liberal Govern- 
ments. Now, Sir, this is a subject much 
too wide to be disposed of by a taunt, 
or by any incidental remark. It is a 
question of history; and if a Motion 
were made for a complete inquiry into 
the conduct of all Governments since 
the Crimean War with regard to this 
great question, I, for one, would not 
object to it. In my opinion, it is totally 
impossible for any man or for any Go- 
vernment in Western Europe to raise 
the Turkish Question, simply of his or 
their own motion. How was it pos- 
sible for us during the Franco-German 
struggle, or during the protracted con- 
troversy that resulted in the Geneva 
Arbitration, to raise the Turkish Ques- 
tion? Nay, even if we had been more 
free, there were no events in Turkey on 
which we could take our stand. There 
was, so to speak, no point of departure. 
There was no revolt of which we could 
examine the cause ; there were no massa- 
cres of which we could expose the guilt. 
In 1860 massacres did occur in Syria, 
which may be partially compared with 
the massacres in Bulgaria in 1876. A 
Liberal Government was then in office ; 
and observe the very different course 
pursued by that Government. Whether 
we had been wise and right in all things 
I know not. I am-by no means pre- 
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tence of universal acquittal; but this I 
know, that at a very early date, in the 
affair of the Lebanon, Lord Russell 
wrote a letter in which he positively 
announced that a British squadron would 
be sent to the coast of Syria, and that if 
necessary marines would be landed. At 
the same time France declared her inten- 
tion of sending troops to Syria. We 
heard nothing then about fears of pro- 
voking Turkish valour to desperation by 
these rather decided methods. On the 
28th of July Lord Russell said that the 
remaining points, which were of essential 
importance, appeared to be to obtain 
the assent of the Porte to the interven- 
tion of foreign troops, and the fixing of 
a time for the intervention of those 
troops, to cease. On that the consent 
of Turkey was given, and the foreign 
intervention did take place. And how 
was the consent of Turkey given? It 
was given in a Conference by Safvet 
Pasha, on the 27th of August, and in 
terms which were very remarkable. 
You might have had just the same terms 
now if you had chosen to seek’them in 
the same manner. They are these— 

‘*Tt is owing to the counsels of the Represen- 
tatives of the Powers, and the vision held out to 
us of foreign troops landing on our territories, 
notwithstanding the refusal which we should 
have given to the conclusion of the Convention, 
that we have been reduced to choose the lesser 
of two evils.” 


The consent of the Turkish Govern- 
ment was obtained ; but it was given in 
view of this—that they had before them 
the vision of foreign troops landed in 
Syria, notwithstanding their refusal, and 
they were reduced to the choice of the 
lesser of two evils. I ask for a com- 
parison between our course throughout 
in the matter of the Lebanon, and the 
course of the existing Government since 
the Autumn of 1875. I might refer to 
other matters ; but I will not now pursue 
the subject. 

I will next say a few words only on 
the nature of our obligations in this par- 
ticular case. It is much too late, in my 
opinion, to argue whether we are bound 
to take up the case of the Christians in 
Turkey or not. We might have argued 
that question before the Crimean War. 
But in the Crimean War we did two 
things ; and I must repeat the challenge 
I have made to the Government with 
regard to those two things, for they are 
of vital importance in this great con- 
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troversy. The first was, that we abo- 
lished the power of interference which 
previously existed, and which was lodged 
in the hands of Russia. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Secretary of 
State for War have told me that they 
do not admit that such a power of in- 
terference existed. I think it is possible 
that they may have misunderstood my 
statement; because I am quite certain 
that if they hold that proposition in the 
terms I have just stated, they are hold- 
ing it in the face of history and of law 
as recognized in Europe for a hundred 
years. They may have understood me 
to say that Russia had, by the Treaty 
of Kainardji, a Protectorate over the 
Christians. Now, I admit that she had 
no Protectorate over the Christians. A 
Protectorate is a scheme involving direct 
and positive powers. She had no such 
powers in regard to the Christians in 
Turkey generally. What she had was 
this—a. stipulation from the Porte that 
the Porte should firmly protect the 
Christian religion and its churches. Of 
that stipulation she had a right to re- 
quire the fulfilment, as well as of every 
other stipulation in her Treaties. There 
is not the least doubt that it is a distinct 
stipulation. To set up the doctrine that 
this distinct and substantive stipulation 
is a mere Preamble, that it is absorbed 
in the latter part of the Article, is really 
little less than ridiculous. The latter 
part of the Article is separated from the 
earlier part by the Italian word which 
can only be translated by “further- 
more,” or “‘ moreover,” or some equiva- 
lent. Russia had a covenant with the 
Porte for the protection of those churches, 
and she had the same right to require 
its fulfilment as she had with respect to 
every other covenant in the Treaty. 
That, I say, cannot be doubted. Now, 
let us look at the opinions upon this 
point. I quoted the other day the opi- 
nion of the standard historian of the 
Turkish Empire—Von Hammer. He 
expressed the general historical judg- 
ment of the world on this point. But, 
if you want a legal opinion, I will quote 
that of Bluntschli, who is, I observe, 
considered as the highest authority as a 
jurist at present living on the Continent 
of Europe. He says— 


“Tn the consciousness of this duty and of this 
right, Europe has repeatedly intervened in 
Turkey as well as before as after 1856. First 
of all, Russia made a claim to a sole protection 
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of the Greek Christians, and obtained the es- 
tablishment of it from Turkey by Treaty in 
1772 and 1812.” 

There is the opinion of Bluntschli. It 
is not a controversial opinion; he states 
it as a notorious fact, in a matter 
which has never been contested. I am 
responsible for the translation; but the 
words ‘‘obtained the establishment of 
it,” I believe, fairly represent the words 
of the original. Since I spoke before 
on the matter, I have referred to the 
authority of Sir Robert Phillimore, and 
I find in him what I expected. I have 
had the honour of his friendship for 
half a century, and I did not open this 
question without having consulted him. 
He has entered into an argument to 
show that Russia did not possess by the 
Treaty of Kainardji the claim which 
was made at the time of the Crimean 
War. In that we are all agreed. But 
Sir Robert Phillimore has never denied 
that this stipulation for protection in the 
Treaty of Kainardji was a binding stipu- 
lation; that Russia had a right to re- 
quire it to be carried into execution, 
and a right to interfere with Turkey on 
a breach of it, just as she had in regard 
to any other part of the Treaty. As far 
as I know, opinions are not at variance 
on this point, unless, indeed, it is in- 
tended by the present Government to 
set up in 1877 a construction never 
heard of for over 100 years after the 
Treaty was concluded. 

In such a matter, without doubt, we 
cannot omit to refer to the Blue Books 
of 1854. I must own it has not been 
in my power to read through the whole 
of those Blue Books—or rather to re- 
read them, for I was pretty well familiar 
with them at a former period—and, 
therefore, it is possible some assertion 
may be found in some part of them 
which more or less expresses the opinion 
that appears now to be maintained by 
the Government. Yet I think not so, 
because I have looked over them as well 
as I could, and because I find what 
seems to me a most distinct declaration 
on the part of Lord Clarendon, that 
some right of that kind on the part of 
Russia was acknowledged by us. I 
recollect myself, taking my memory for 
what it is worth, that this was distinctly 
our position in the controversy. We 
held that Russia misconstrued the 
Treaty, and overstated her right; we 
never, I believe, denied that she had 
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some right; and accordingly, I find, 
also, in Book No. 1, that on May 26th, 
1858, Baron Brunnow sends in a Memo- 
randum, in which he speaks of the en- 
gagements of the Porte, dating from 
the Treaty of Kainardji, as granting to 
the Orthodox Church that freedom of 
worship, that tranquility of conscience, 
and that peaceable possession of rights 
which Russia could never cease to watch 
over. In the same book, on the 21st of 
June, Lord Clarendon, says in reply, on 
the part of the Government, that on the 
basis of Baron Brunnow’s Memorandum, 
a complete and satisfactory arrange- 
ment might have been concluded with- 
out compromising the dignity of the 
Emperor. I think, then, I have made 
my demonstration complete; and, if so, 
the case stand thus—That there was a 
Treaty engagement, under which Russia 
was entitled to require from the Porte a 
protection of the Christians, and to re- 
sent it against the Porte as a national 
wrong if she did not protect them. That 
right was entirely destroyed and swept 
away by the Crimean War, through the 
expenditure of our blood and treasure, 
and of the blood and treasure of our 
Allies; and we could not thus sweep 
that right away, in my opinion, without 
becoming responsible for the conse- 
quences; without being as solemnly 
bound as men can be bound in faith 
and honour to take care that those, for 
whose protection it was intended, should 
obtain either the same thing orsomething 
better in its place. But, besides all I 
have now said, and even independently 
of this, as I believe, perfectly irre- 
fragable argument, what was the case 
of the Crimean War on the very face of 
it as a dry matter-of-fact? It was this 
—That Turkey was about to be engaged 
in a contest of which the probable re- 
sult was her defeat. I apprehend there 
was no doubt of that. It was probable 
she would be defeated. We intervened 
to prevent that defeat. We, together 
with our Allies, gave her a new lease of 
her existence; we gave her resources ; 
we gave her the strength, of which she 
has been making such frightful use in 
Bulgaria. And now is it possible for 
us, on any principles, I care not what, 
which will bear to be stated in the face 
of day, so to put out of view the obliga- 
tions, which our honour entails on us, 
as to say—‘‘ We wash our hands of this 
business, and will have nothing to do 
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with it?” Much more, how can we say 
—‘‘ We will consent to pay delicate at- 
tentions to the Government of Turkey, 
and to be affording her in a thousand 
indirect forms moral assistance ’—which 
in many instances is apt to glide into 
material assistance—‘‘ against any nation 
which may attempt to carry into effect 
the judgment of united Europe ?” 

I hope I have made pretty clear the 
state of the case, as it -bears upon the 
third and fourth Resolutions. I have 
pursued not the best tactics, perhaps— 
for I am, perhaps, no great tactician— 
but the best tactics in my power. Very 
simple they have been. They have con- 
sisted in attempting to obtain the asser- 
tion, by as many as possible, of what 
was valuable in itself, even although it 
was not the whole of what seemed to 
me valuable or even essential. On that 
account I ranged my Resolutions in the 
order in which they stand; and when I 
found myself threatened with extinction 
by the somewhat rude machinery of 
the Previous Question, so that a free and 
unfettered discussion, even of the first 
Resolution, was to be rendered impos- 
sible, I came readily to the conclusion 
that it would not be expedient or becom- 
ing for me to ask you, Sir, to go through 
the idle form of putting each of them in 
succession from the Chair, with the cer- 
tainty of obtaining a decision that they 
should not be put. But I am bound to 
say that to the whole of these Resolu- 
tions I, as an individual, steadfastly ad- 
here. I ask no sanction from my noble 
Friend near me (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) for anything except that for 
which he votes. I think it would be the 
meanest and paltriest act on my part to 
endeavour to crib from him some indi- 
rect support for that which he is not 
prepared to support overtly. I really 
know not on what grounds he is not 
willing to accompany me in the whole of 
these Resolutions. I would thankfully 
accept his aid, as I would the aid of the 
Government, for I think the union of the 
English people in this great matter is an 
object of the highest importance. There 
is not one of you opposite who can more 
deeply deplore than I do the use of the 
rude irregular methods to which we 
have been driven in order to exercise an 
influence upon the foreign policy of the 
country. I look upon these methods as, 
at the best, unsatisfactory and imper- 
fect ; I look upon them, in every case, 
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except the case of necessity, as vicious 
and bad. It has been that necessity 
alone which has driven us to the point 
at which we stand to-night. For my 
part, I think no day of peace likely to 
come for the East, no final or satisfac- 
tory settlement, unless it be by the 
authority of united Europe. I see the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General has been complaining of 
violent language, and of the imputation 
of motives on my part. He is, I sup- 
pose, on the way to high judicial office, 
and from- one in his position, as compared 
with other Members of this House, I 
have a right to expect something more 
than the average share of judicial 
temper. But what said he to his con- 
stituents ? I have never imputed 
motives to the Government. I have 
never said they were governed by love 
of power. I should have been ashamed 
of such a statement. I cannot, indeed, 
account for their conduct, except by the 
supposition of some singular delusion, 
or some sinister influence which they do 
not themselves understand, and are not 
conscious of, so strange does it appear to 
me. But never have I imputed to them 
motives inconsistent with their perfect 
honour. Yet what says the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. He goes to his 
constituents, and to them he announces 
that I have entered into a warfare 
against the Government, animated by a 
vindictive malignity founded on my ex- 
clusion from office. ([‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
These are the judicial words of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. I am glad he 
has come into his place. It gives me 
the opportunity of expressing a hope 
that when he resigns that place for one 
more permanent, more dignified, and 
more enjoyable, he will proceed in a 
different spirit to deal with the suitors, 
and even with the culprits, who may be 
brought before him. No, Sir, I impute 
no motives. Ifa word I have said seems 
to convey them, I disclaim it, and in a 
moment I would wash it away; but I 
believe no such word has passed my lips. 
It is a great crisis, Sir, in which we 
stand. Legislative Bodies are at all 
times occupied, more or less, in the 
making of history, and it is a very 
grave passage of history which we are 
now engaged in making. Sir, there is 
before us not one controversy, but two. 
There is the controversy between Russia 
and Turkey; there is the controversy 
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between Turkey and her revolted sub- 


jects. I think the Government and 
their supporters out-of-doors in the 
Press are committing a great error in 
this—that it is the first of these two 
controversies—that between Russia and 
Turkey, which, after all, is only symp- 
tomatic—to which they address their 
minds. In my opinion, the other is the 
deeper and more important. The other 
is a controversy which can have no issue 
but one, and I do not hesitate to say 
that the cause of the revolted subjects of 
Turkey against their oppressors is as 
holy a cause as ever animated the breast, 
or as ever stirred the hand of man. Sir, 
what part are we to play in regard to it? 
Looking at this latter controversy—the 
controversy between Turkey and her 
subjects—the horrible massacres of last 
year, the proofs of which have been 
afforded that they are only parts and 
indications of a system; that their re- 
currence is to be expected, nay, that it 
is a matter of moral certainty, if they are 
now allowed to pass with impunity ; 
looking at the total want of result from 
Lord Derby’s efforts, at that mockery 
which has been cast in our teeth in re- 
turn for what I quite admit was upon 
ordinary rules and principles an insult- 
ing despatch, can we, Sir, say, with 
regard to this great battle of freedom 
against oppression which is now going 
on, which has been renewed from time 
to time, and for which one-third of the 
population of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
are at this moment not only suffering 
exile ; but, terrible to say, are upon the 
very verge of absolute starvation ; upon 
which depends the fate of millions of the 
subject-races that inhabit the Turkish 
Empire—can we, with all this before us, 
be content with what I will call a 
vigorous array of remonstrances ?—well 
intended, I grant, but without result, as 
expressing the policy and satisfying the 
obligations of this great country. Can 
we, I say, looking upon this battle, lay 
our hands upon our hearts and, in the 
face of God and man, say with respect 
to it—‘‘ We have well and sufficiently 
performed our part?” Sir, there were 
other days, when England was the hope 
of freedom. Wherever in the world a 
high aspiration was entertained, or a 
noble blow was struck, it was to Eng- 
land that the eyes of the oppressed were 
always turned—to this favourite, this 
darling home of so much privilege and 
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so much happiness, where the people 
that had built up a noble edifice for 
themselves would, it was well known, be 
ready to do what in them lay to secure 
the benefit of the same inestimable boon 
for others. You talk to me of the 
established tradition and policy in re- 
gard to Turkey. I appeal to an estab- 
lished tradition, older, wider, nobler far 
—a tradition notwhich disregards British 
interests, but which teaches you to seek 
the promotion of those interests in obey- 
ing the dictates of honour and of justice. 
And, Sir, what is to be the end of this? 
Are we to dress up the fantastic ideas 
some people entertain about this policy, 
and that policy in the garb of British 
interests, and then, with a new and base 
idolatry, to fall down and worship them ? 
Or are we to look, not at the sentiment, 
but at the hard facts of the case, which 
Lord. Derby told us 15 years ago— 
namely, that it is the populations of 
those countries that will ultimately 
possess them—that will ultimately de- 
termine their abiding condition? It is 
to this fact, this law, that we should 
look. There is now before the world a 
glorious prize. A portion of those as yet 
unhappy people are still making an 
effort to retrieve what they have lost so 
long, but have not ceased to love and to 
desire. I speak of those in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Another portion—a band 
of heroes such as the world has rarely 
seen—stand on the rocks of Montenegro, 
and are ready now, as they have ever 
been during the 400 years of their exile 
from their fertile plains, to sweep down 
from their fastnesses and meet the Turks 
at any odds for the re-establishment of 
justice and of peace in those countries. 
Another portion still, the 5,000,000 of 
Bulgarians, cowed and beaten down to 
the ground, hardly venturing to look 
upwards, even to their Father in heaven, 
have extended their hands to you; they 
have sent you their petition, they have 
prayed for your help and protection. 
They have told you that they do not seek 
alliance with Russia, or with any foreign 
Power, but that they seek to be deli- 
vered from an intolerable burden of woe 
and shame. That burden of woe and 
shame—the greatest that exists on God’s 
earth—is one that we thought united 
Europe was about to remove ; that in the 
Protocol united Europe was pledged to 
remove; but to removing which, for the 
present, you seem to have no efficacious 
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means of offering even the smallest prac- 
tical contribution. But, Sir, the re- 
moval of that load of woe and shame is 
a great and noble prize. It is a prize 
well worth competing for. It is not yet 
too late to try to win it. I believe there 
are men in the Cabinet who would try 
to win it, if they were free to act on 
their own beliefs and aspirations. It 
is not yet too late, I say, to become 
competitors for that prize; but be as- 
sured that whether you mean to claim 
for yourselves even a single leaf in that 
immortal chaplet of renown, which will 
be the reward of true labour in that 
cause, or whether you turn your backs 
upon that cause and your own duty, I 
believe, for one, that the knell of 
Turkish tyranny in those Provinces has 
sounded. So far as human eye can 
judge, it is about to be destroyed. The 
destruction may not come in the way, or 
by the means that we should choose ; but 
come this boon from what hands it may, 
it will be a noble boon, and as a noble 
boon will gladly be accepted by Chris- 
tendom and the world. 

The right hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving the first of the Resolutions of 
which he had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That this House finds just cause of dissatis- 
faction and complaint in the conduct of the 
Ottoman Porte with regard to the Despatch 
written by the Earl of Derby on the 21st day 
of September 1876, and relating to the mas- 
sacres in Bulgaria.” —(MMr. Gladstone.) 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF, in 
rising to move an Amendment to the 
Motion, said, he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich had begun by alluding to some 
transactions which had taken place in 
the borough which he (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) had the honour to repre- 
sent, and had stated that he had at 
a meeting last year expressed sentiments 
which justified the Resolutions then be- 
fore the House. He was sure the right 
hon. Gentleman was not desirous of mis- 
representing him; but he certainly had 
done so, when he had referred to this 
newspaper account without reading any 
extracts. He begged, therefore, per- 
mission of the House to make a per- 
sonal explanation. On the 7th of Sep- 
tember last year, either the very day, or 
just before the right hon. Gentleman’s 
pamphlet was published, he was asked 
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to attend what was called an atrocity 
meeting at Christchurch, and he found 
that two or three local gentlemen, 
Liberals, wished to advocate the estab- 
lishment of an independent kingdom in 
Bulgaria. He had, therefore, written 
to say that he deplored the atrocities 
that had taken place in the Balkan Pro- 
vinces; that it was sufficient to protest 
against the horrors which had taken 
place; and that all that could be done 
was to determine, as far as our influence 
went, that they should not recur; but 
that he could not join in any political 
demonstration on the subject of the future 
government of those Provinces. While 
concurring in the first part of the Reso- 
lution to be submitted to the meeting, he 
had taken exception to the latter part, be- 
cause a public meeting was not capable 
of entering into the details of negotia- 
tions which could only be settled by 
statesmen after quiet consideration. In 
those circumstances he attended the meet- 
ing, and, according to the report in Zhe 
Times of the next morning, he began his 
address on that occasion by expressing the 
hope that they would be unanimous, as 
they were not met for a Party purpose, 
but to deplore the atrocities and the mis- 
government of the Turkish Provinces, 
for which they desired an effectual 
remedy, though they could not say what 
it was to be. They had all, at different 
times, deplored these atrocities, and they 
did so now; but they said they were not 
to be remedied by any arbitrary or 
violent action on the part of this country. 
The right hon. Gentleman had then 
stated that he (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
had been requested by another meeting 
to support the Resolution before the 
House. He would read a letter he had 
received that afternoon, to show how 
erroneous was the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and how these meetings 
had been got up by hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway opposite. His cor- 
respondent said— 

“Tam told that a day or two before circulars 
were issued to the leading Liberals, asking them 
to attend and bring as many friends as possible, 
and up to mid-day on Friday it was spoken of 
as a meeting of Liberals. On Friday afternoon, 
however, a few bills were posted that a public 
meeting would be held, &c.; subject, ‘The 
Eastern Question.’ The meeting was, of course, 
a packed one, and they passed all their resolu- 
tions. Mr. Davey was then supported by all 
the Dissenting ministers. I hear that two or 
three waggon loads of people came from Milton, 
outside the borough.” ’ 
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Having disposed of that which was 
merely a personal question,, and one 
scarcely consistent with the dignity of 
the right hon. Gentleman to have brought 
forward, he would venture to submit to 
the House his reasons for moving the 
Amendment, with which he should con- 
clude. First, he moved that Amend- 
ment, because he thought any discussion 
in that House at the present moment on 
the Eastern Question highly dangerous, 
and that the best mode of disposing 
of the matter would be by the Pre- 
vious Question, so as to show to the 
world in general, and to the public of 
this country, that the House of Commons 
was not inclined in any way by public 
discussion to embarrass the future action 
of the Government. The crude manner 
in which the hon. Member for East 
Cumberland (Mr. C. W. Howard) had 
given Notice of the Resolutions of the 
right hon. Gentleman showed that a 
Motion would be brought forward rela- 
tive to the prospective policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Now, he was 
not aware that such a Motion had ever 
been brought forward in that House. 
They might condemn the past or the 
present; but a condemnation of a course 
to be pursued, which must be guided by 
contingencies as they arose would, not 
only by that House, but by any assembly 
of business men, be rejected and repu- 
diated. He had always advocated the 
right of intervention on the part of this 
country established by the Treaty of 
1856, and his advocacy was not founded 
on the substitution of the right of 
Europe for the rights of Russia, but on 
the few words, the ‘‘ concert of Europe,” 
which gave this country and Europe a 
right of intervention in the affairs of Tur- 
key, or any other country, when they were 
dangerous to the peace of its neighbours. 
He had, therefore, last year pressed 
on the Government for an intervention. 
He had pressed Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment again on the Motion brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Mr. Bruce), and, on another 
occasion, had asked the Prime Mini- 
ster, whether the time had not ar- 
rived to intervene by means of a Con- 
gress, or, if necessary, a Commission, 
on the affairs of Turkey; and he urged 
upon the Government that a Conference 
was necessary. But, while doing so, he 
never contemplated or suggested in any 
way the authorization of the idea that 
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England should act alone, or without 
the assistance of her Allies, and of those 
who with her had signed the Treaty of 
Paris. The right hon. Gentleman rather 
took credit for the way in which Liberal 
Governments had acted towards Turkey ; 
but their conduct was one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for objecting to the Motion, 
for it was owing to the action of several 
Liberal Governments in regard to the 
misgovernment of the Turkish Provinces 
that it was impossible for any Govern- 
ment to take any other steps now than 
those which had been re With 
great self-glorification the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to the action of the 
Government of Lord Palmerston in 1860 
with regard to Syria. But what was 
the position? In 1856 the Treaty of 
Paris was signed; in 1857 occurred the 
Indian Mutiny; in 1858 and 1859 no- 
thing occurred in Turkey, and the Con- 
servatives came into office. In the 
latter year, after the Liberal Govern- 
ment had come in, they had intervened 
in the affairs of Syria, and he gave them 
credit for so doing. But Syria was not 
in Europe; it was not surrounded by 
States of the same nationality and the 
same religion; it was entirely isolated 
from Europe; it was feasible for the 
Powers to delegate one of their number 
to send a Force there without any danger 
of the occupation becoming permanent. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had taken 
good care not to refer to what had oc- 
curred subsequently; for in 1862 and 
1868 disturbances had occurred in Servia, 
Herzegovina, and Montenegro, and what 
had the Government of that day done ? 
Why Lord Russell, as the organ of the 
Government of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was a leading Member, wrote a 
despatch to the Powers who signed the 
Treaty of Paris, in which he denounced 
those disturbances as the result of 
scarcely-concealed conspiracies in those 
Provinces to bring about anarchy, plun- 
der, and bloodshed, and declared that it 
was incumbent on the Powers of Europe 
to preserve the general peace in words 
almost identical with those which had 
been most properly used by the Govern- 
ment of the present day. The right 
hon. Gentleman now spoke strongly of 
the Government having announced be- 
fore the Conference of Constantinople 
that there was to be no coercion ; but in 
1869, when he was the head of a Govern- 
ment with a majority far greater than 
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that of the present Government, Lord 
Clarendon authorized a Conference to 
be held at Paris on the affairs of Crete, 
and, under circumstances almost analo- 
gous to the present. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman, through his Foreign 
Secretary, not only repudiated coercion, 
but told the now revolted Provinces that 
they were not to anticipate any encou- 
ragement if they followed the example 
of Crete. On that occasion Lord Claren- 
don, writing to Lord Lyons on January 
5, 1869, said— 

‘“‘Her Majesty's Government, anxious to 
avert the occurrence of events that might 
threaten the maintenance of peace, and con- 
vinced that this feeling is shared by every other 
Power, thinks that by laying down in distinct 
terms certain principles of public morality and 
of International Law, the Conference may give, 
though indirectly, a clear and unmistakeable 
warning to other Provinces, where there is rea- 
son to apprehend that insurrectionary move- 
ments against the authority of the Porte might 
find encouragement, that the Great Powers of 
Europe would view with the strongest disap- 
proval any unwarrantable proceedings on the 
part of such Provinces inconsistent with the 
principles so laid down by the Conference.” 


Yet now the House was invited to 
acquiesce in these violent Resolutions 
of the right hon. Gentleman. There 
was another occasion on which the right 
hon. Gentleman had the opportunity of 
showing sympathy with the Christians 
of Turkey; but which he did not take 
advantage of. In 1871 the signataries 
of the Treaty of Paris were invited to 
make the state of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte a casus belli. What 
said Lord Enfield in that House in 
answer to Sir John Gray ?—‘‘ That the 
state of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte was improved.” Yet a Report 
had been laid on the Table that day 
which showed that 20 days before that 
reply of Lord Enfield was given, a des- 
patch had been received from Consul 
Holmes, in which it was said that the 
state of things had in no way improved. 
Consul Holmes, writing from Bosna 
Serai, on February 24, 1871, said— 
‘‘The unnecessary delay and neglect, to the 
prejudice often of innocent persons, the open 
bribery and corruption, the invariable and un- 
just favour shown to Mussulmans in all cases 
etween Turks and Christians, which dis- 
tinguish the Turkish administration of what is 
called ‘justice,’ throughout the Empire cannot 
fail to suggest the question—what would be the 
lot of foreigners in Turkey were the European 
Powers to give up the capitulations? Iam con- 
vineed that their position in the Provinces, at 
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all events, would be intolerable, and that they 
would quit the country to a man, while the 
outcry and feeling in Europe against Turkey 
would ultimately cause her ruin, The universal: 
ignorance, corruption, and fanaticism of all 
classes precludes all hope of an efficient adminis- 
tration of justice for at least another genera- 
tion.” 


In the face of that despatch the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman in 
1871 gave the improved state of Turkey 
and of its Christian subjects as a reason 
for strengthening the hands of Turkey 
against Russia and the other Powers of 
Europe. There was a second reason 
why he objected to the Resolutions of 
the right hon. Gentleman—namely, that 
from first to last, both in his Resolutions 
and in his speeches in the country, he 
had tried to make them the subservient 
supporters of the policy of Russia. He 
charged the Conservative Party with 
wanting war, but it was the right hon. 
Gentleman himself who advocated war. 
Not a syllable had he uttered that night 
but what meant war against Turkey 
with the European concert which he 
had devised in his own head, but which 
the Papers before the House showed 
was utterly impossible for that purpose. 
In speaking in favour of Russia he had 
urged that night, as he had done on 
two previous occasions, that the Crimean 
War having abolished the Treaty rights 
of Russia, and especially those said to be 
obtained under the Treaty of Kainardji, 
we were bound to assume the position 
which Russia had occupied previoustothe 
Crimean War under that Treaty. Ona 
former occasion the hon. Member for 
Canterbury (Mr. Butler-Johnstone) took 
issue with the right hon. Gentleman with 
reference to the Treaty of Kainardji; 
he therefore would not refer to the text 
of the Treaty, but would confine himself 
to showing that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was utterly incorrect in the view he 
had taken of it. He preferred citing 
written and published documents to any 
language he could himself use. What 
was the interpretation put on that 
Treaty by Count Nesselrode? Count 
Nesselrode, writing to Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, dated St. Petersburg, June 
14th (26), 1853, said— 


“As to the Treaty of Kainardji, it is very 
true if taken by the letter, that the rights and 
privileges of the Greek religion are not men- 
tioned in express terms, but the protection given 
to the religion and to its churches well implies 
to the eyes of every man of ‘sense and good 
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faith that of the rights and privileges of the 


said churches. From the moment the Sultan 
undertook towards us to protect them he thus 
conferred on us the right to watch over the man- 
ner in which he would fulfil that engagement.” 


That was the pretension which was com-’ 


bated by the Crimean War. He would 
put it to the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he was not a party to the 
Memorandum which, in 1854, was sub- 
mitted to Russia by the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of Austria, France, and Great 
Britain. The Conference was held at 
Vienna, and that document was sent as 
the basis of the Conference at which 
Lord John Russell was our Plenipoten- 
tiary to Prince Gortchakoff on the 28th 
of December, 1854. It said— 


‘* Russia, in renouncing the pretension to 
cover with an official Protectorate the Christian 
subjects of the Porte of the Oriental rite, equally 
renounces as a natural consequence the revival 
of any of the articles of furmer Treaties, and no- 
tably the Treaty of Koutchouk-Kainardji, the 
erroneous interpretation of which has been the 
principal cause of the present war.” 


In other words, what Russia tried to 
convert into a Protectorate of all the 
Christian subjects of the Porte was the 
principal cause of the Crimean War. 
But the Crimean War did not abolish the 
rights of Russia. It merely resisted the 
pretensions of Russia to exercise a Pro- 
tectorate which had never legally existed 
and which would have been unendurable 
to Turkey. What again said Lord Claren- 
don in his Circular dated June 19, 1855— 


‘‘By the Treaty of Kainardji it is provided 
that the Sultan shall protect the Christian 
religion and its churches, and it was upon a 
complete misinterpretation of this Treaty, but 
without even an allegation that its stipulations 
had been violated, that Russia claimed a right 
of interference between the Sultan and 10 
millions of the Sultan’s Christian subjects. If 
the claim had been yielded to, and if a great 
wrong had thus been perpetrated, the authority 
of the Sovereign within his own dominions would 
in a great degree have been transferred toa 
foreign Power, and an important step would 
have been taken towards the overthrow of 
the Turkish Empire and the establishment of 
tussian supremacy on its ruins.” 


That was the result advocated by the 
right hon. Gentleman. From first to 
last the right hon. Gentleman had advo- 
cated subserviency to Russia, and he (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) felt persuaded 
such a sentiment must be abhorrent to 
that House and the country. In his 
speech at Blackheath, when Russia was 
earrying on what had been called an 
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unofficial war in Servia with respect to 
Turkey, the right hon. Gentleman took 
the opportunity for advertizing his sym- 
pathy with Russia. ‘I, for one,’’ he 
said, ‘‘am ready, as an individual, to 
give the right hand to Russia when her 
objects are right and just.” The right 
hon. Gentleman had also by continuous 
action encouraged the pretensions of 
Russia. What happened at the Con- 
ference at St. James’s Hall? The right 
hon. Gentleman had played a great part 
in that Conference. He distinctly ad- 
vocated the policy which was contained 
in the fourth Resolution, and referred 
with approbation to the course taken by 
Mr. Canning in 1826, in invoking the 
aid of Russia and inviting the concert 
of all Europe for the establishment of 
Greek independence; and what had 
been the result of that document? The 
Protocol of the 23rd of March (4th of 
April), '1826, to which the right hon. 
Gentleman alluded, was referred to in 
the Russian declaration of war against 
Turkey of the 26th of April, 1828, and 
see what followed? By the Treaty of 
Adrianople, Russia certainly did obtain 
some privileges for the Greeks, but she 
obtained for herself additional territory 
in Asia. She gave the Greeks the 
Morea, but she took Anapa and Poti. 
By the Treaty of Kainardji, while she 
assumed to protect some churches, she 
took Kinburn, Kertch, Yenikale, and 
Azoff, conquests which were hostile to 
England. And what was wanted now? 
To obtain towns in Asia. How did she 
assist the Christians in Bosnia and Bul- 
garia? Why, by advancing her armies 
against Kars, Erzeroum, and Batoum. 
Why did Russia advance by the Black 
Sea? Mr. Palgrave had told us. He 
said— 

“ Anxiety is sometimes felt at the news of 
Russian conquests in Central Asia and the 
security of our Indian possessions is by some 
thought to be jeopardized by the appearance of 
the two-headed eagle in Bokahra and Samar- 
cand. But intruth the Russian flag over Alex- 
andropol, within a day’s ride of Kars, is much 
nearer India. Let the line of country, the com- 
paratively narrow line, of which we have been 
now speaking, from Batoum and the Ajaras on 
the Black Sea down to Bayazid and Van once 
become Russian territory and the entire Tigro- 
Euphrates Valley, now separated from Russia 
and Russia’s obsequious ally Persia, by Kurdistan 
alone, becomes Russian also. The Persian Gulf 
and the directest of all Indian routes, a route 
where no wide desert tracts, no huge mountain 
chains intervene, nothing but the serviceable 
sea, will thus be not only open to, but absolutely 
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in the hands of, our very doubtful friends. ‘The 
exclusion of all commerce, all communication by 
the most important line, except what is Russian 
and through Russia, will be the first and im- 
mediate consequence; what may be the ulterior 
results time alone can tell. But if India have a 
vulnerable point next after Egypt, it is the 
Euphrates Valley and its communications.” 

But all the conquests of Russia to which 
he had referred had been made under 
the pretext of protecting the Christian 
subjects of the Porte.- He asked the 
House whether the policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman had not given to the 
Russians the greatest possible encourage- 
ment by the hope of assistance from this 
country. He never heard from abroad 
but he heard stories which he would not 
believe unless the right hon. Gentleman 
himself were to corroborate them, as 
to the encouragement which the right 
hon. Gentleman held out to the advance 
of Russia. He had heard of letters 
written by the right hon. Gentleman to 
Russians in which he spoke of the Rus- 
sian advance as ‘‘ The Holy Cause,” and 
he was informed that when General 
Ignatieff was in this country the right 
hon. Gentleman urged him not to allow 
the Russian Army to be demobilized. 
The conduct of the right hon. Gentle- 
man certainly gave some colouring and 
confirmation to those rumours. In fact, 
the Resolutions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man might have been dictated at Moscow, 
composed at St. Petersburg, and tele- 
graphed from Kischeneff by the same 
hand that composed the Russian Mani- 
festo. With regard to them, he would 
say the first was a platitude and the 
second was a trap. The first Resolu- 
tion merely declared on the part of 
the House what had been stated over 
and over again by the Government to 
Turkey, and the second tied our hands 
in case the necessities of the country 
should call on us to take action. The 
first Resolution was a Vote of Cen- 
sure on Turkey. But what right had 
we to pass a Vote of Censure on Tur- 
key any more than on Russia? How 
were we to obtain the concert of the 
Powers? The right hon. Gentleman had 
condemned the Government for pro- 
ducing Papers proving the cruelties of 
Russia in Poland, and he had contrasted 
that with the acts and even cruelties of 
Englishmen elsewhere. But if his argu- 
ment held good for bringing forward 
statements against Turkey, surely the 
argument held good also for bringing 
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forward statements against Russia. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in throwing this 
country into the arms of Russia, appa- 
rently forgot that those Papers had 
given us the most terrible list of cruel- 
ties perpetrated by Russia in Poland 
not in 1862 and 1863, but within the 
last three or four years. Colonel Mans- 
field wrote to Lord Granville in 1874, 
describing how the soldiers had sur- 
rounded the peasants, and on their re- 
fusal to change their religion, had given 
50 blows to every man, 25 to every 
woman, and 10 to every child, while one 
woman, more vehement than the rest, 
had received 100. In one village a 
peasant suffocated himself with charcoal 
rather than have his child baptized by 
the official parish priest. Later, the 
peasants were assembled and beaten by 
the Cossacks, unti! the military surgeon 
declared, that if the punishment were 
continued longer it would endanger life ; 
then they were driven through a half- 
frozen river to a church, where they were 
compelled to enrol their names as of the 
official religion. The British Consul at 
Odessa also wrote home, stating the 
cruelties which had occurred there, and 
that the ground of them was proselytism. 
And these were the acts of Regular 
troops and of the Government of Russia, 
a Government which came forward with 
all these professions of philanthropy ; 
that was the Government to which the 
right hon. Gentleman wished us to be- 
come subservient. He asked again, how 
were they to obtain the concert of the 
Powers, seeing that Germany had de- 
clared that she would not consent to the 
occupation of Bulgaria by troops of any 
of the guaranteeing Powers to carry out 
their policy? It was his intention on 
this occasion to propose not the ‘“ Pre- 
vious Question,’”’? but an Amendment, 
of which he would give the terms 
before he concluded. He thought the 
House had great occasion for thank- 
fulness to the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition for the part he had taken in 
this matter. The noble Lord last year 
rather resented any compliment from 
the Ministerial side of the House, and 
therefore it was with every apology that 
he ventured to state how much the noble 
Lord’s conduct was generally appreciated 
for its statesmanlike, patriotic, and can- 
did character. But the noble Lord was 
like the successor of an abdicated Em- 
peror, who, repenting his abdication, 
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tried to p the substance of a power, 
the symbols of which he had resigned. 
The noble Lord recollected very well the 
maxims laid down for the guidance of 
the Liberal Party, when led by Lord 
Palmerston—namely, that Russia should 
not be allowed, like a great giant, to 
stride from the Baltic to the Mediterra- 
nean. And he recollected, also, the pa- 
triotic conduct of the Conservative Party 
in 1854, 1855, and 1856, when, being 
in a minority of only 19, instead of ob- 
structing, they gave a loyal support to, 
the Governments of Lord Aberdeen and 
Lord Palmerston. He did not ask to- 
night for a Vote of Confidence in Her 
Majesty’s Government. What he asked 
the House to do was to reject a Vote of 
Confidence in the Russian Government. 
He believed the House to-night, by re- 
jecting the right hon. Gentleman’s Re- 
solutions would relieve the Government 
from the dangers and trammels of a 
mischievous restlessness, and enable 
them to proceed upon their course of 
watchful neutrality, to maintain the 
honour and interests of this country, 
and the peace of Europe. He begged 
to move the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice— 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “House” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “declines to entertain any Resolutions 
which may embarrass Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the maintenance of peace and in the 
protection of British interests, without indi- 
cating any alternative line of policy,”’—(Sir 
Henry Wolff) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, they 
had frequently been invited to bring 
their opinions on this question to the 
test of discussion and the judgment of 
the House, but up to the present time 
they had scarcely had an opportunity of 
taking part in a discussion which pre- 
sented any more than a peg on which to 
hang their speeches. He confessed he 
feared at one time to-night that the pre- 
sent opportunity was also about to pass 
away, but this fear had entirely vanished 
after hearing the magnificent speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman. It might be 
true that the right hon. Gentleman only 
intended to propose the first two Resolu- 
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tions, but three-fourths of his speech 
had been devoted to a justification of 
the principles laid down in the conclud- 
ing Resolutions. The hon. Member for 
Christchurch (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
might think Resolutions of that kind in- 
opportune. Indeed, he might think all 
Resolutions which did not imply implicit 
faith in the Government were inoppor- 
tune; but these Resolutions were not 
inopportune to hon. Gentlemen sitting 
on his (Mr. Chamberlain’s) side of the 
House. The negotiations of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had entirely failed, 
so that they could not be accused 
now of hampering the efforts of the 
Government. They were in the pre- 
sence of a great crisis. They were in 
fear, and not altogether without reason, 
that this country might once more, as in 
the past, drift into war—a war which 
would be abhorred by the majority of 
the people of this country. It was, 
therefore, the duty of every man to 
speak out, and to protest as best he 
could. He pointed out that the Reso- 
lutions of the right hon. Gentleman 
could not have been proposed much 
earlier. They were intended, as he un- 
derstood, to formulate their opinions as 
expressed in the Autumn agitations. 
Whatever might be the feelings of the 
hon. Member for Christchurch as to the 
resolutions passed at those meetings, 
their policy, or their wisdom, even he 
might feel some patriotic pride in the 
spirit which dictated them—a spirit 
which distinguished a free people, hatred 
of oppression, of cruelty, and of tyranny 
—a spirit which was the guarantee and 
justification of our liberties. When 
the hon. Member spoke of these meet- 
ings having been got up, he clearly 
knew very little of popular agitation. 
He (Mr. Chamberlain) had had some- 
thing to do with agitation, and with 
agitation which had been successful. 
He knew that money could do some- 
thing, and that organization could do 
more ; but he knew that neither money 
nor organization could move a popular 
agitation, unless there was a deep-felt 
popular sentiment on which to work. 
The object of these meetings was two- 
fold. In the first place, it was intended 
to prevent a drop of English blood from 
being shed or a pound of English trea- 
sure being spent to uphold the detestable 
tyranny of the Turks; and, in the second 
place, to enlist all the influence which 
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the Government could bring to bear in 
order to secure the better government 
of the Christian Provinces of Turkey. 
At that time the country had reason to 
fear that the Government was going to 
pursue what was sometimes called the 
traditional policy with regard to the 
Eastern Question. Certainly, nothing 
had been said by the Ministers to show 
the country that it was an erroneous 
impression. When, however, the Blue 
Books were distributed, they found some 
Members of the Cabinet, especially Lords 
Salisbury and Derby, had become con- 
vinced of the futility of such a policy, 
and their despatches teemed with ex- 
pressions as strong as anything that had 
been said at the Autumn meetings, al- 
though of course couched in more diplo- 
matic language. In fact, in deference 
to the public agitation, the Government 
had changed their policy. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite who cried 
‘‘No”’ were, of course, entitled to their 
opinion ; but Lord Derby had said him- 
self, in one of his despatches, that the 
Government would not now be able to 
fulfil their Treaty obligations in conse- 
quence of public feeling in this country. 
[‘*No, no!”?] That expression implied 
that the Government would have carried 
out their Treaty obligations had it not 
been for the public agitation. [‘‘ No, 
no!” ] That did not seem to please 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite, or suit 
their views. Then he should give them 
the opinion of another Member of the 
Government. They had been told it 
was true the Government had changed 
its policy, but only changed it because 
events had altered, as a man changed 
in summer a heavy coat for a light one, 
but then this showed that the Govern- 
ment had a different mind in February 
from what they had now, and what they 
said on this side of the House was, that 
the Government had, if not actually 
taken the coat from their wardrobe, cut 
it after their pattern. Then, as regarded 
the second object, they found the pro- 
posals at the Conference almost exactly 
what was contemplated by those who 
moved to secure self-government for the 
Christian Provinces. It was quite true 
that the proceedings of the Conference 
were accompanied by an ostentatious 
assurance of non-intervention, which 
some of them thought courted the failure 
which subsequently ensued; but Her 
Majesty’s Government said they had 
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hopes of success, and it did not, there- 
fore, lie with the Opposition to challenge 
the policy. But their negotiations had 
entirely failed, and now a new responsi- 
bility had been cast upon those who 
thought that the objects which they 
sought in the Autumn were of supreme 
importance to re-affirm their necessity, 
and to point out means by which they 
could be accomplished. This was the 
more necessary because they had some 
evidence of re-action on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. During the 
time of the Conference the Government 
appeared to have loyaily supported Lord 
Salisbury, both in his attempt to bring 
moral coercion, and in his willingness 
to provide material coercion with the 
consent of the Porte; but when the pro- 
posals were rejected by the Porte, then 
the Government desisted from bringing 
pressure to bear upon Turkey, and ap- 
peared to have fallen back upon their 
traditional policy, and renewed their 
distrust of Russia. He was not a sym- 
pathizer with Russia. He confessed 
that he could not altogether regret that 
she was earning a well-deserved retri- 
bution for her treatment of Poland and 
the tribes in Central Asia, and the per- 
secution of the Jews and Catholics ; but 
could they regard with satisfaction the 
position in which they had been placed 
by the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, under which Russia was left to be 
the arbitrator of the destinies of those 
Provinces, and their unhappy populations 
had no choice between the almost bestial 
tyranny of the Turks and the iron des- 
potism of Russia ? But when the 
Member for Christchurch spoke of the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich 
making these Resolutions subservient 
to the interests of Russia, he begged to 
submit that it was not in the interest of 
the Russians that these Resolutions were 
submitted to the House, for these Reso- 
lutions proposed to take the matter out 
of the hands of Russia and put it in the 
hands of united Europe. The hon. 
Member for Christchurch in August 
last said that he did not then share in 
the distrust of Russia. The hon. Member 
then believed that England would be as 
popular as Russia if she showed the 
same interest as Russia in the welfare 
of the Christian subjects. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich had, in reference to this sub- 
ject, called attention to the fact that no 
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nation, unfortunately, had an entirely 
clear record in this matter, and least of 
all this country, whose very name for 
long years was a bye-word for our 
perfidious treatment of foreign policy, 
and who had much to regret for her 
doings in Asiatic countries ; and, to come 
nearer home, they could not regard 
without shame some of our past dealings 
even in connection with Scotland and 
Ireland. He hoped that we were pre- 
pared to judge Russia as we desired to 
be judged—by her present intention 
and her present actions, and not by 
what took place in the past. If hon. 
Members would take an impartial view 
of the case of Russia as it had been 
presented by Prince Gortchakoff, he 
then hoped it would be agreed that 
Russia had been harshly used. The 
hon. Member for Christchurch said that 
Russia had no Treaty rights with regard 
to the Christians in Turkey ; but at least 
she had a traditional interest in the 
subject, and it was simply impossible 
for her to see her co-religionists tor- 
tured, and to remain all the time silent 
and unmoved. From the first Russia 
said that peace was impossible unless 
some guarantee was given for the better 
government of the Christian Provinces 
of Turkey. She had formulated her 
demands; and he thought that they 
were just and reasonable. They had 
been accepted by this Government, and 
had been presented to the Conference, 
where, of course, they were refused by 
the Turks. Then, at the instance of 
the English Government, they had been 
reduced again and again until they had 
dwindled down to the Protocol; but 
these successive concessions had only 
hardened the Turks, who had rejected 
all of them contemptuously. And yet 
the Government now turned round upon 
Russia, and expressed doubt of her sin- 
cerity and intentions, and threw upon 
her the responsibility of the war; while 
it was clear that in the interests of peace 
she had made successive sacrifices, and 
at the instance of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment she had been content to accept 
less than originally she had a right to 
demand. For himself, whatever motives 
they might attribute to Russia, whether 
interests of aggrandizement or sincere 
desire for peace, he could not see how 
she could have refrained from using 
force to secure the objects for which she 
had made so many sacrifices, Attacks 
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had been made on the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich, but he should 
not follow that example by attacking 
Her Majesty’s Government in a similar 
spirit, for although their policy was in- 
consistent in detail, yet he thought that 
it might be explained by one prevailing 
idea. He believed that the one thing 
Her Majesty’s Government had been 
sincerely anxious for was the preserva- 
tion of peace, almost at any price, 
though the means taken were not very 
likely to secure the object; that was 
what explained the despatch of Lord 
Derby to the Government of Austria, 
urging them to take such measures as 
would assist the Turks to put down in- 
surrection—an insurrection which the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich con- 
sidered to be a war in one of the holiest 
of causes. Undoubtedly, the same de- 
sire for the peace of the world induced 
the Government to accept the Andrassy 
Note, to refuse their concurrence to the 
Berlin Memorandum, to urge upon 
Turkey to accept the demands of Russia, 
and then at another time to urge Russia 
to withdraw demands refused by Turkey. 
But, unfortunately, these proceedings 
had not resulted in obtaining their ob- 
ject, and war had broken out. We had 
allowed Russia to draw the sword alone 
when we might have held the hilt, and 
in order to avoid the bare risk of an in- 
tervention with all Europe against 
Turkey, we had placed ourselves in a 
position where we might, in some un- 
reasonable panic, be alone, face to face, 
in a war with Russia. The Government 
said they would not interfere unless 
British interests were affected. He 
would not presume to say that this policy 
was a gospel of selfishness, because he 
did not know in what sense the words 
British interests were used. If they 
only meant a jealous fear lest our trade 
should be injured, then it was unworthy 
of us; but if, on the contrary, they 
meant that we had undertaken a vast 
responsibility in connection with our 
Indian Empire, whose happiness lay in 
the continued security of our rule, then 
he said that these were interests to 
guard, and, if necessary, to defend, even 
by the sword. But then, in this case, 
Russia had a right to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government at what point they con- 
sidered that those interests would be 
imperilled. Russian statesmen had a 
right to complain that we had no definite 
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policy, and they never knew at what 
point they might overstep an imaginary 
line, and invite our hostility, and as long 
as this was uncertain the English people 
might find some morning that in the 
course of the night the Russian Army 
had unwittingly overstepped the mark 
which the Government had placed upon 
their maps, the passing of which was to 
be the passing of the Rubicon, and the 
signal for the commencement of hostili- 
ties. Her Majesty’s Government should 
give the House some information as to 
the point at which they considered that 
British interests would be interfered 
with. One thing he was quite certain 
of—that British interests would be no 
longer identified by the people with 
Turkish misgovernment and misrule. 
He confessed that he thought, looking 
at the whole of the subject, that we had 
less to fear for British interests than we 
had to fear for the condition of those 
unhappy Provinces. He should tender 
his support to the third and fourth Re- 
solutions of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich, which sought 
to protect these Provinces, as well from 
any other foreign dominion as from the 
tyranny of Turkey. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Christchurch had 
told them that now such policy was too 
late. He (Mr. Chamberlain) cculd only 
say that it seemed to him that it was 
never too late to try the experiment. One 
thing was quite clear—that the experi- 
ment had not been honestly or sincerely 
tried up to the present time. It might 
have been tried with a good chance of 
success at an earlier period, when the 
Government were asked to join in the 
Berlin Memorandum. A joint interven- 
tion with all Europe against Turkey was 
a risk which might be righteously en- 
countered in order to prevent the cer- 
tainty of the war in which the two coun- 
tries were now engaged. The Conference 
at Constantinople was a distinct accep- 
tance of the principle of international ar- 
bitration. International arbitration was 
only anidledream unless they were willing 
toaccept at thesame time theidea of inter- 
national obligations. England especially 
had a duty cast upon her to do something 
forthe relief of these poor suffering people, 
whose condition was very much the re- 
sult of our past interference. Because 
he believed that the Resolutions faith- 
fully represented the opinions of the 
great mass of the English people which 
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hitherto had had no representation in 
the House, but only in the agitation 
out-of-doors, and because he believed 
they were just and expedient, he should 
offer to them his humble and _ hearty 
support. He knew that their defeat 
was a foregone conclusion ; still he hoped 
that in the end the policy which they 
indicated might prevail. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I am not 
going to dwell on the somewhat un- 
happy wrangle which occurred at the 
beginning of the evening with respect to 
the form which this debate should take. 
I feel, however, bound to say, that under 
all the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
seeing that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich, who, throughout 
the last Autumn, led a great agitation 
on this subject, at last had declared that 
the time had come when he could not, con- 
sistently with the course which he then 
took, remain silent with respect to it any 
longer, and in consequence had placed 
a series of Resolutions on the Notice 
Paper, on which he distinctly intended 
to invite the opinion of the House—not 
separately, but as a whole—the country, 
from one end of it to the other, will, 
I think, learn with astonishment to- 
morrow morning that the right hon. 
Gentleman has changed his course at the 
last moment, and has abstained from 
inviting that opinion. Therefore, what- 
ever may be the view taken as to the 
moving of the Previous Question—and 
I, for one, would have preferred meeting 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
with a more decided opposition—I be- 
lieve my hon. Friend the Member for 
Christchurch (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
has done well, when a person occupy- 
ing the high position of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the last moment strikes 
out the pith of his Resolutions and 
changes the front which he presented, 
not only to this House, but to the 
country, in giving the House an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion that it 
will decline to entertain the question 
of any Resolution which might em- 
barrass Her Majesty’s Government in 
the maintenance of peace and in pro- 
tecting British interests, especially when 
such Resolution indicates no alternative 
line of policy. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of all the meetings which 
have been held in the country, not only 
during the Autumn, butin the past week. 
Now, as to those which. were held in the 
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Autumn, I can only say that I, for one, 
should have been ashamed of my coun- 
trymen if public expression had not been 
given from one end of the land to the 
other of their utter detestation of the 
horrors which had been committed 
in Turkey. Do you think that because 
we happen to be Ministers we are not 
Englishmen? Do you think that be- 
cause we happening to be Ministers of 
the Crown pursue a line of policy which 
you do not like we have not the feelings 
of Englishmen? Do you suppose that 
we twelve men are the only persons in 
the country who have not been alive to 
the horrors which have been going on 
in Turkey? If you think that, or if 
you have let the country think that, you 
are grievously mistaken. And I am 
bound to say that you have misled the 
country, and led it to think that because 
we have pursued the policy that we con- 
sidered right and just, we are more 
callous than you to the horrors of all 
that has been going on in Bulgaria. 
[‘‘No, no!” ] The right hon. Gentle- 
man says ‘No, no,” but it is true. 
I think these allegations against the 
Government are perfectly false. But 
when you come to the meetings that 
have been held during the last week, 
they are not the spontaneous feeling 
of the country. It is a matter of no- 
toriety that they are meetings held for 
the express purpose of backing up those 
Resolutions which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman now disdains to put before the 
House. [‘‘No,no!”] Yes, and if the 
opinions of those meetings are to be 
gathered as the opinion of this House 
apparently is to be gathered, if all the 
horrors perpetrated in Turkey are to 
be paraded before the country, if they 
are to be spoken of by the most eloquent 
man who can be found, if you propose 
Resolutions containing some policy to 
stop these horrors, and if at the same 
time you strike out the pith of those 
Resolutions, I do not wonder at your 
getting any expression of opinion at 
such meetings. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has said that the policy of the 
Government has been ambiguous. I 
hope to show before I sit down that 
it has been as clear as possible, 
and has proceeded in one straight 
line. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that no policy could be more deplorable 
than the policy of the Government 
during the last 18 months. Eighteen 
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months! And in his very next sen- 
tence, he said that when we went to the 
Conference at Constantinople the country 
had confidence in the Government. 
Mr. GuapstonE: Confidence in Lord 
Salisbury.] I am coming to that. I 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
stated that when the Conference went 
on the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends held their hand. Will the right 
hon. Gentleman allow me to ask this 
question? When was the meeting of 
the Conference at Constantinople? And 
when was the meeting of the so-called 
Conference at St. James’s Hall? Did 
they not stay hands? How long did 
they stay their hands? If you com- 
pare dates you will find that there 
was very little time between the two 
to stay their hands in. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that he had confidence 
in Lord Salisbury and the proposals he 
made at the Conference. Now, if there 
has been one thing against which Eng- 
lishmen ought to protest it is when an 
attempt is made to separate one Member 
of the Cabinet from the others. [ Cheers. ] 
Yes! this attempt to separate Lord 
Salisbury from the other Members of 
the Cabinet led some people to believe 
that the Cabinet were not united until 
the publication of the Blue Books, when 
all these castles in the air fell to pieces, 
and it was shown that every word ut- 
tered by Lord Salisbury expressed the 
firm declarations of the united Cabinet 
that sent him out and gave him his In- 
structions. The right hon. Gentleman 
has said there was a power behind Lord 
Salisbury which had previously deter- 
mined that he should not succeed. I 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that a 
person holding his position in this House, 
unless he has some evidence to bring 
before the House, ought not to make 
such a statement. [Mr. GiapsToNnE 
pointed to the Blue Books lying on the 
Table before him.] I repeat, that un- 
less he has some evidence to prove the 
fact, he has no right whatever to make 
that statement. Nay, more, I will prove 
to him before I sit down that the state- 
ment is untrue, and that no such charge 
can be made, or ever ought to have 
been made. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says we had determined that the 
Conference should fail, and that it must 
needs have failed, because we told 
Turkey that we were not going to en- 
force the decision of the Conference by 
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arms. Now, I want to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, if any Gentleman 


who has taken any part in these 
meetings has ever put to the people of 
this country this question straight out— 
‘Will you go to war?”’ And that is 
the question which you shirk to-night. 
That is the one thing that you do not 
dare to put to the country and to this 
House. Are you prepared to go to war 
against Turkey as an‘ ally of Russia? 
The right hon. Gentleman will have an 
opportunity of answering me. Let him 
answer that question if he can—not 
in a dozen or even a hundred sen- 
tences — but by a simple ‘“ Yes” or 
“No.” Itisasimple question. It is 
a vital question. It is a question that 
admits of no deviation. It can only be 
answered in a monosyllable one way or 
the other. Are you prepared to engage 
the country in a war with Russia as an 
Ally against Turkey? We did not get 
at the answer to that question in a long 
wrangle of an hour-and-a-half, when we 
heard that the third and fourth Resolu- 
tions were to be withdrawn. The right 
hon. Gentleman at considerable length 
went into the declarationsof the Ministers 
and their Supporters. To my mind itis 
perfectly marvellous, if you consider the 
enormous number of pages in the Blue 
Book and the speeches that have been 
made, that you cannot pick out one 
single sentence to show that we could 
have done anything that we have 
not done. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that the Press, which has sup- 
ported the Government, has to a certain 
extent prepared the country for war. I 
want to know how, when, and where? 
And what war? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has spoken in reference to Bri- 
tish interests, of the enormous territory 
we have, and says that when we speak 
of British interests being affected we can 
find them anywhere, whenever we want 
an excuse for war. I hope to tell the 
right hon. Gentleman before I sit down 
what those British interests are. Then 
he went on to say, and for the best part 
of an hour—I assure the right hon. 
Gentleman I listened to him with atten- 
tion and admiration, and agree in a 
great deal he said—he went on to speak 
of the massacres that had been com- 
mitted. Well, nothing would induce 
me to say a word here or anywhere else 
of defence of the acts of the Government 
in Turkey, which he has condemned. I 
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utterly abhor them from the bottom of 
my soul, and I speak not only for my- 
self, but for every Member of the Cabi- 
net. I will not separate myself from 
the Government any more than will 
Lord Salisbury. The Government is one 
on that point; and I believe that if a 
Liberal Government had been in power, 
with the right hon. Gentleman at its 
head, they could not have felt more 
utter detestation of those acts than we 
have. 

There is another point on which I 
must say a word, though itis going back 
to an old story—I mean as to the Treaty 
of Kainardji. The right hon. Gentleman 
has on every occasion referred to that 
Treaty. His conscience is not easy on 
the subject of the Crimean War, and 
he always seems to me to try and invent 
some way of escaping from responsi- 
bility in reference to it. Well, to-night 
again, the right hon. Gentleman has 
fallen back on the Treaty, and quoted 
the authority of a great historian in 
support of his view. But it happens 
that the historian was not attempting, 
in the passage which he quoted, to de- 
scribe accurately the precise extent 
and effect of that Treaty; he was en- 
deavouring simply to give prominence 
to the fact that the extraordinary fate 
was reserved for Turkey at that mo- 
ment of being compelled to admit for 
the first time the intervention on the 
part of her Christian subjects of a Power 
which she had reason to believe was her 
deadly enemy. If you wish to under- 
stand what the meaning of the Treaty 
was, not as an abstract question, but as 
a practical one, surely you should see 
what was the conduct of the Ministers 
who dealt with it in 1856. The right 
hon. Gentleman has said that much cor- 
respondence passed on the question, and 
he referred to one person who, as he 
stated, knew more of Turkey, and had 
more influence in Turkey, and under- 
stood the question better than any other 
man—namely, Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe. The Ministers of the day very 
properly took the advice of Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe on this very point, and 
in his reply he wrote— 

‘*Asthe Treaty thus evoked to serve as the 
basis of another more stringent and compre- 
hensive one is doubtless within your Lordship’s 
reach, I will only observe with reference to it 
that of the four Articles which alone, as I am 
assured, have any bearing on the subject the 
7th allows of a limited Russian interference 
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only for one particular church and its ministers, 
and of no direct protection at all; the 8th re- 
lates exclusively to pilgrims; 14th accords to 
Russia the right of protecting one specified 
church in this neighbourhood; and the 16th 
applies exclusively to Wallachia and other Pro- 
vinces restored to Turkey by the Treaty.” 


Well, again, what said Lord Clarendon, 
who will surely be admitted to be a high 
authority— 


‘The whole question as regards Russia turns 
upon the interpretation of the 7th Article of the 
Treaty of Kainardji by which Russia engaged 
to protect the Christian religion and all its 
churches throughout European Turkey; but so 
carefully did the Porte guard itself against any 
right of interference on the part of Russia, that 
by a subsequent portion of the Article that in- 
terference was expressly limited to the right of 
making representations with respect to a church 
in Constantinople and to take those representa- 
tions into consideration. But it is this unlimited 
interpretation of the Treaty which has been 
throughout insisted upon by Russia, and for 
which she is now prepared to go to war.” 


He had yet another document to quote 
to the right hon. Gentleman, and it is an 
extract from the views communicated by 
the Plenipotentiaries of France, Austria, 
and Great Britain, to Prince Gortchakoff 
in Dec., 1854. They say— 


“La Russie, en renoncant a la pretention de 
couvrir d’un protectorat officiel les sujets Chré- 
tiens du Sultan du rit Oriental, renonce égale- 
ment par voie de conséquence naturelle, 4 faire 
récrire aucun des Articles de ses Traités anté- 
rieurs, et notamment du Traité de Koutchouk- 
Kainardji, dont l’interpretation erronée’’— 
[Cheers.|—Yes, that is the point—‘‘a été la 
cause principale de la guerre actuelle.” 


That was an exact description of the 
case. Well, the question came to be 
debated in the House of Commons in 
1856, and during the discussion an 
hon. Member spoke as follows :— 


“Tt is said that what the Sultan gives to- 
lay he may revoke to-morrow, and that the 
reaty does not give to the Allied Powers that 
ight of interference which some hon. Members 
hink necessary for the security of the Christian 
ubjects of the Sultan.” 


nd what was Lord Palmerston’s reply ? 


‘*T do wish,’’ he said, “ those who hold that 
yjinion to remember for a moment what was 
e cause of the war. It was that the Em- 
jror of Russia sent Prince Menchikoff to Con- 
Antinople with a demand which, if agreed 
t would have given to the Emperor a right 
ot interference in favour of the Christian 
Suajects of the Sultan which was held by 
the Government of the Sultan, and by the 
English and French Governments, and admitted 
by the greater part of Europe, to have been a 
practical transference of sovereignty over 
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12,000,000 of the subjects of the Sultan to the 
Emperor of Russia. The war took place in con- 
sequence of the resistance of the Sultan to that 
demand; and if the treaty had placed that 
firman of the Sultan under the guarantee of the 
Allied Powers in a greater degree than the note 
of Prince Menchikoff required that the protection 
of the Christians should be placed under the 
Emperor of Russia, the only effect of a war 
commenced to maintain the independence of the 
Sultan, and to protect him against an authori- 
tative interference of foreign Powers in the re- 
lations between him and his subjects, would 
have been to multiply by five the evil which he 
had previously resisted, and to give to all the 
Allies those very powers to resist which they 
took up arms to defend the Sultan. Therefore, 
a war begun to maintain the independence of 
the Sultan would have ended in utterly de- 
stroying that independence.” —[3 Hansard, cxlii. 
124-5.) 


The course thus condemned by Lord 
Palmerston is the very course which the 
right hon. Gentleman wishes us now to 
take. He wants us to act in concert 
with Europe in the direction of co- 
ercion. [Mr. GtapstonEe dissented. } 
The right hon. Gentleman shakes his 
head; but it is true, nevertheless. I 
want to call the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to this, for it is the contention 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and it 
was the contention of the Government 
of which Lord Palmerston was a Mem- 
ber, in 1856, that the fact of the Firman 
having been adverted to in the Treaty, 
and the issue of it having been recorded 
in the Treaty, would give to the Allied 
Powers that moral right of diplomatic 
interference and of remonstrance with 
the Sultan which, says Lord Palmer- 
ston—‘‘I am perfectly convinced would 
be quite sufficient to accomplish the de- 
sired purpose.’ Who, I would ask, is 
responsible for anything that may be 
deficient in the way of power to do what 
hon. Members opposite want? It is 
surely the Government which was in 
power in 1856, and if the Government 
of that day held the opinion which the 
right hon. Gentleman who has brought 
forward these Resolution now holds, they 
would have insisted on the insertion in 
the Treaty of a much stronger Article 
than that which was inserted. 

The right hon. Gentleman further ob- 
jects to the notion that the Treaty of 
1856 was carefully revised in 1871, but 
he seems to forget that he was solely re- 
sponsible for the last-named Treaty. He 
says further that the Treaty was passed 
in a hurry, and that England and Prussia, 
who were parties to it, had no time te 
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think of it; at all events, that Prussia 
was so much engaged in the French 
war that she did not even take the 
trouble to answer Prince Gortchakoff’s 
note. So far as Prussia or Germany— 
call it which you will—is concerned, I 
am quite sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s memory is at fault. He seems to 
forget that the Conference on which the 
Treaty was based was held in London 
at the express instance of Prussia, that 
it was Prussia which took the leading 
part in these negotiations from the be- 
ginning, and that at its close Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, of which the right 
hon. Gentleman was then the Leader, 
thought fit to express thanks to Prussia 
for the part which she had taken in the 
business. I hope we shall hear no 
more of the statement in reference to 
the Treaty of 1871 that Germany had 
no time to consider it. The right hon. 
Gentleman has thought fit to say that 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
in reference to this matter has been 
ambiguous, but nothing could be wider 
from the truth. He has said that the 
policy laid down by Lord Salisbury at 
the Conference was right, but that that 
was not the policy of the Government, 
and he has chosen to refer to some 
words which I used in the Autumn, and 
to which I still adhere, as does also the 
Government. How does the case stand ? 
If any hon. Member will look at the 
proceedings which took place before that 
Conference, he will see how far we de- 
serve the charge of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He says that we put a stop to 
all the good that could have resulted 
from the Conference by telling Turkey 
that we would not enforce the decisions 
of the Conference by war. Let me re- 
mind him that the whole gist and basis 
of the Conference was that we wouid not 
interfere with the independence or in- 
tegrity of Turkey. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that when Europe 
had gone into the Conference on these 
terms, she should have taken advan- 
tage of the position so gained, and then 
have turned round and said to the 
Turks—“If you don’t agree to our 
terms we will go to war with you?” I 
say that if we had departed from that 
basis we should have been guilty of a 
gross breach of faith. The words I used 
in the Autumn, and to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has alluded, are true, 
and will be substantiated in the docu- 
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ments now upon the Table of the House. 
What were the Instructions which were 
given to Lord Salisbury before he went 
to the Conference at Constantinople? 
In the Instructions given to Lord Salis- 
bury before he left for Constantinople, 
it was laid down that— 


“Pacification cannot be attained by Pro- 
clamations. Powers have a right to demand, 
in the interest of the peace of Europe that 
they shall examine for themselves the measures 
required for the reform of the administration of 
the disturbed Provinces, and that adequate 
security shall be provided for carrying those 
measures into operation.” 


And that security was eventually laid 
down in the proposition for an Inter- 
national Commission, and;fin the pro- 
visions as to the appointment of the 
Valis. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man says that our policy has been 
ambiguous, I reply, that if ever a policy 
has been marked by two distinct land- 
marks, it is that of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. What are those two distinct 
landmarks—and don’t put them upon 
Lord Salisbury, because they are the 
embodiments of the opinions of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and are to be 
found in the Instructions given to him 
before he left this country. The first of 
these landmarks is as follows :— 


‘‘Her Majesty’s Government cannot counte- 
nance the introduction into the Conference of 
proposals, however plausible or well-intentioned, 
which would bring foreign armies into Turkish 
territory in violation of the engagements by 
which the Guaranteeing Powers are solemnly 
bound.” 

Mr. Guapstone: Where is that to be 
found?] That is to be found in the In; 
structions which were settled befor¢ 
Lord Salisbury went abroad, and it ij 
one in which I entirely agree. The nex 
landmark is also one in which I entirel/ 
concur, and it is as follows :— 

“It should be understood by the Porte th 
Great: Britain is resolved not to sanction mj 
government and oppression, and that if t 
Porte by obstinacy or apathy opposes the effo 
which are now making to place the Ottom 
Empire on a more secure basis, the respor 
bility of the consequences which may en) 
will rest solely with the Sultan and his advis¢. 
—[ Turkey, No. 2, 1877, pp. 3-6.] 


It has been said by the right hon. Ga- 

tleman that the Government has sarc- 
tioned the maladministration and op- 
pression going on in Turkey. Letus 
look to the facts. The Conference came 
to an end, and let us hear what were the 
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last words which Lord Salisbury used on 
that occasion—not as speaking for him- 
self alone, but as the mouthpiece of the 
Cabinet— 

“Tt is my duty to free Her Majesty’s Govern- 

ment of all responsibility for what may happen, 
and I am therefore instructed to declare form- 
ally that Great Britain is resolved not to give 
her sanction either to maladministration or to 
oppression, and that if the Porte from obstinacy 
or inactivity, offers resistance to the efforts now 
being made to place the Ottoman Empire on a 
more sure basis, the responsibility of the conse- 
quences will rest soiely on the Sultan and his 
advisers.”’—[Jbid. p. 362.] 
That was the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the question is whe- 
ther they should have gone further 
or not? But after the Conference was 
brought to a conclusion Russia was still 
not at all satisfied. Russia had then 
massed her forces upon the frontiers of 
Turkey, and she determined to take 
further steps in the matter. In the 
Circular which Prince Gortchakoff sent 
throughout Europe he still felt how 
necessary it was to maintain, at all 
events, the appearance of European 
concert, and therefore he made in it a 
remarkable statement which I wish he 
had always kept in view and had acted 
up to—namely, that European concert 
should be preserved. 

The right hon. Gentleman, in re- 
ferring to the Protocol, seems to for- 
get that Russia was not the assenting 
party to it, but was the originator 
of it. It was not a European—it was 
a Russian Protocol. Russia at that time 
stood in full armour upon the frontiers 
of Turkey, and under such circumstances 
disarmament by Turkey was impossible, 
because the attitude of Russia had ex- 
cited not only the apprehension, but the 
fanaticism of the Mussulman population 
of Turkey. I believe that it was the 
attitude of Russia at that time that 
was the obstacle to the internal pacifica- 
tion and reform on the part of Turkey. 
In all these circumstances Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government consented to sign 
the Protocol, not perhaps believing that 
it would effect much, but at all events, 
as it was there stated, in the interests of 
peace. What was the conduct of Turkey 
after that? Turkey was not asked to 
be a party to the Protocol, which was a 
document drawn by the Powers them- 
selves, and in which they agreed to give 
her time to see what she could do in the 
way of reforming her Government, re- 
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serving to themselves the right, if she 
did nothing in that direction, of future 
interference. Well, Turkey protested 
against that document, claiming to be 
treated as an independent Power, and 
protesting against what she considered 
to be a humiliation of her as a Sovereign 
country. In doing that I think she was 
unwise; that she was blind—utterly blind 
—and foolish. She is now suffering for 
her folly, and I have not a word to say on 
her behalf. Yes; but still the Protocol 
had held out to her that Europe would 
allow her time to see whether her pro- 
mises would be fulfilled ; and yet, 
almost immediately after that Protocol 
had been signed, Russia throws it at her 
and holds it to her head as though it 
were a loaded pistol, and requires her 
at once to reply to it. Russia said 
there was no guarantee that reform 
would be carried into effect, that all 
chances were closed against conciliation, 
and that there was no alternative but 
coercion. I entirely deny that. Russia 
insinuated that she was doing a work on 
behalf of Europe. Now, Her Majesty’s 
Government felt bound to protest against 
that. I do not know what grounds 
Russia had to suppose that she was 
charged by Europe to carry out the 
objects of the Conference or the Proto- 
col. I maintain that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment replied, not only with justice, 
but with dignity, to the letter which 
Russia sent. We said— 

“Her Majesty’s Government cannot, there- 
fore, admit, as is contended by Prince Gortcha- 
koff, that the answer of the Porte removed all 
hope of deference on its part to the wishes and 
advice of Europe, and all security for the appli- 
cation of the suggested reforms. Nor are they 
of opinion that the terms of the Note necessarily 
precluded the possibility of the conclusion of 
peace with Montenegro or of the arrangement 
of mutual disarmament. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment still believe that with patience and mode- 
ration on both sides these objects might not im- 
probably have been attained.” 


Then we go on to say— 


“ But the course on which the Russian Go- 
vernment has entered involves graver and more 
serious considerations. It is in contravention of 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris of March 
30th, 1856, by which Russia and the other sig- 
natary Powers engaged, each on its own part, to 
respect the independence and territorial inte- 
grity of the Ottoman Empire. In the Confe- 
rences of London, 1871, at the close of which 
the above stipulation with others was again con- 
firmed, the Russian Plenipotentiary, in common 
with those of the other Powers, signed a Decla- 
ration affirming it to be an ‘ essential principle 
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of the law of nations that no Power can libe- 
rate itself from the engagements of a Treaty nor 
modify the stipulations thereof unless with the 
consent of the contracting parties by means of 
an amicable arrangement.’ ”’ 


I ask the House, I ask the country, 
whether Russia has performed her duties 
under that Treaty of 1871? Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would willingly have 
refrained from making any observations 
on the subject, but as Prince Gortchakoff 
seems to assume, in a Declaration ad- 
dressed to all the Powers of Europe, 
that Russia is acting in the interest of 
Great Britain and other Powers, they 
felt bound to state, and I feel bound to 
state openly here, in a manner equally 
firm and public, that the Russian Go- 
vernment is not acting in concert with 
the other Powers. If any Power has more 
than another prevented united European 
action, that Power is Russia. Russia 
and Turkey are at war—war in a part of 
Europe which is the most inflammable 
you can conceive—in that part of Europe 
where every Power has an interest, and 
I am sorry to say an almost antagonistic 
interest. Of that war we feel the effects 
in this our own country at the present 
moment in the rise in the price of bread. 
War having broken out, the landmarks 
of the policy of the British Government 
are as clear as they were before. They 
have nothing to do with the war. Great 
Britain has declared absolute and strict 
neutrality. What the result of the war 
may be God only knows, but all the 
efforts of the British Government must 
clearly be as far as possible to localize 
thewar—to reduce its area to a minimum. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich have 
talked about British interests, and the 
hon. Member for Birmingham has chal- 
lenged Her Majesty’s Government to 
point out what are the British interests 
which can possibly be drawn into this 
war. The policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is one of strict neutrality be- 
tween the parties. We warned them 
as long ago as May, 1876, that they had 
nothing to expect from us. We warned 
them at the Conference, and since there 
has been no loss of time in the issue of 
our declaration of neutrality. So far, 
therefore, as it is a Russian and a 
Turkish war, we have nothing to do 
with it. In the war between Russia 
and Turkey we are absolutely impartial. 
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There is the first clear landmark. Whe- 
ther the war will produce the results 
which it is supposed will be produced is 
another matter. Although our efforts 
will be directed to prevent that war 
from spreading, it is impossible for any- 
one to say where it will stop. I am 
afraid that Russia, by the action she has 
taken, has assumed a most serious re- 
sponsibility. Other nations may soon be 
drawn in—other interests may soon be 
involved. And there are interests that 
may be touched which technically it may 
be within the rights of belligerents to 
attack, but which practically are alto- 
gether outside and foreign to the ob- 
jects and purposes of this unhappy war. 
There are English interests, there are 
European interests, there are Indian 
interests, there are world-wide interests 
which may be concerned. We do not 
want additional territory — we want 
nothing. We wish this war had not 
broken out. Batoum and other places 
have been spoken of, but there is the 
Suez Canal, in which not only England, 
but the world, is seriously concerned. 
Why the Suez Canal should be attacked 
by Russia in any shape I cannot imagine. 
Whether attacked by Russia or by 
Turkey, that is a question of not only 
English, but European interest. It is 
the road from the West to the East of 
the world. Take another place in which 
not simply England, but the world is in- 
terested. I mean Egypt. Alexandria 
is for practical purposes an English, a 
French—nay, a European town. No 
place can be of more commercial im- 
portance than Alexandria. Is Hurope to 
allow Alexandria to be destroyed or 
Egypt to be occupied? Well, what am I 
to say about the Treaties as to the Straits 
of the Dardanelles and the possession of 
Constantinople? Is it necessary for 
carrying on the war between Russia and 
Turkey, and for the protection of the 
Christians in Turkey, that Constanti- 
nople should be either attacked, ap- 
proached, or occupied? I say ‘‘No.” 
These are questions which no country in 
Europe could regard with indifference ; 
and when I mention them I hope they 
are so remote that they will not practi- 
eally arise. But they are questions 
which must be considered by any British 
Government, and which any Ministry, 
even if the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) himself were at its head, 
would not dare to neglect, or if it did, 
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the country would very soon send it an 
answer which it could not mistake. 
And that is the second clear landmark. 
However, I hope, as I have said, these 
things are in so remote a future that we 
need not contemplate them. Let me 
quote the words which the Emperor 
Alexander used on the 2nd of November 
last to our Ambassador. His Majesty 
said— 

“He had on several occasions given the most 
solemn assurances that he desired no conquest, 
that he aimed at no aggrandizement, and that 
he had not the smallest wish or intention to be 
possessed of Constantinople.”’ 


Let us see that His Majesty keeps to hi® 
words. He continued— 


“ All that had been said or written aboUt 
the will of Peter the Great and the aims ° 
Catherine II. were illusions and phantoms; 
They never existed in reality; and he considered 
that the acquisition of Constantinople would be 
a misfortune for Russia. There was no question 
of it, nor had it ever been entertained by his 
late father, who gave proof of it in 1828, when 
his victorious army was within four days’ march 
of Constantinople.” 


Our Ambassador further wrote that— 


“His Majesty pledged his sacred word of 
honour in the most earnest and solemn manner 
that he had no intention of acquiring Con- 
stantinople, and that if necessity should oblige 
him to occupy a portion of Bulgaria, it would 
only be provisionally, and until peace and the 
safety of the Christian populations were secured.” 
—[TZurkey, No. 1, 1877, p. 643.] 

If the Emperor keeps his word, thus 
solemnly pledged, British interests will 
not be concerned. But a victorious 
army is a difficult thing to deal with, 
and a country once aroused is not al- 
ways so easily quieted. All I can say 
is, that, as far as Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are concerned, they sincerely 
trust that no action of Russia will ever 
require them to protect those interests 
which lie outside of this war; but that 
if those interests should be affected, of 
course it cannot be expected that either 
Europe or England will not interfere to 
protect them. I am sorry to have de- 
tained the House so long, but I must 
say one word before I sit down on the 
Resolutions of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I am bound to confess that when I 
read them the first time I could make 
neither head nor tail of them, and the 
debate during the early part of this 
evening showed that others shared my 
difficulty. Some have said that the first 
two Resolutions have nothing in them, 
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and I caught from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he himself had very much 
that opinion, for he thought Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might accept them ; 
and yet he said they were brought 
forward practically because he thinks 
the policy of the Government so en- 
tirely false and erroneous that he felt 
bound to protest against it. Now, 
I could quite understand a Resolution 
being moved by the right hon. Gentle- 
man declaring that we are bound to 
interfere in consequence of what has 
gone on in Turkey and to join Russia 
in the present war. If that is what the 
right hon. Gentleman means, why in the 
name of goodness does he not say so? 
I have never yet seen an account of any 


f| one of the meetings held in the country 


at which that issue has been put straight 
before them. Do you mean war or do 
you not? That is the question. The 
right hon. Gentleman said we have used 
every possible expression we could use, 
that we have remonstrated and expostu- 
lated, and pressed and protested ; and he 
suggested to us a blank form in which 
you could put in any word you want. The 
word that he wants us to use is war. 
[Mr. Guapstone dissented.] The right 
hon. Gentleman shakes his head. If 
that is not it, whatis it? Icantell you 
what it is. It is as clear as daylight. 
What he means is this—‘‘If you will 
only say you will go to war if they 
don’t do these things, although you don’t 
mean to go to war; if you will only bark 
loud enough, though you don’t mean 
to bite, Turkey will give way.’’ Well, 
I call that conduct utterly unworthy of 
us. [ Cheers. ] Yes, you tried that policy 
on in the case of Denmark. I do not 
like the position of the boy who writes 
up ‘“‘No Popery,”’ and then runs away. 
If you mean to go to war, say so. When 
that issue is put plainly before the 
country I know what the answer of the 
country will be. But the right hon. 
Gentleman goes on to say that what he 
wants is practical self-government and 
local liberty. He speaks of these things 
as he might of a cargo of rice or a bale 
of merchandize, that you could tumble 
out at once into the middle of Turkey. 
Why, practical self-government and local 
liberty are the growth of years. All we 
can do is to sow the seed of them; but 
depend upon it the fields in which that 
seed will not grow are fields which are 
ploughed up by war and watered with 
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blood. The one result of war would be 
this, as was said in reference to Greece, 
there would be a generation of men 
missing, old men and boys alone would 
be left to till the soil. Now, let me ask 
in that case what is the good of these 
Resolutions? ‘The whole sting of them 
is gone. The one thing on which the 
right hon. Gentleman comes before the 
country he has taken away from the 
judgment of the House, and he has left 
something which hon. Members below 
the Gangway opposite say is not worth 
debating. I entirely agree with the 
hon. Member for Christchurch (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) when he says—‘‘Is 
that all you have to offer us after the 
speeches you have made? If you do 
feel bound to put something before 
the country, let us, at all events, de- 
cide that something. Don’t bring that 
something before us and then wipe 
it off the slate.” Ifyou are displeased 
with our policy, turn us out; but. first 
show us what policy you have to offer 
in place of ours. Do not imagine that 
the country will think of the hundred 
votes you may obtain in the division. 
They will only see that you have decided 
nothing, and that what you wished to 
carry into effect you have not had the 
courage to put before the House. Look- 
ing at the whole question and at the 
time which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have chosen to bring it forward, I must 
say I think their object has been not so 
much to unite Europe, or to unite Eng- 
land, as to unite the Liberal Party. As 
the right hon. Gentleman seems to think 
the policy of the Government ambiguous, 
let me before I sit down once more state 
clearly what it has been and what it is. 
It has been that they will not in any 
way sanction oppression or tyranny in 
any part of the world where they have 
the power to interfere. It has been to 
preserve inviolate our Treaty engage- 
ments, and to set an example which, if 
followed by other nations, would mate- 
rially add to the happiness of the world. 
It is, deeply as they regret the war, to 
maintain the strictest neutrality between 
the contending nations. It is, outside 
the necessities of this actual war, to 
maintain, as they ought to maintain, 
and as any British Government would 
maintain, those interests of England 
which ought to be maintained: They 
have no thought of fear; they have no 
thought of gain. Before the face of 
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this House, of England, of Europe, of 
the world, they are conscious of the 
honesty of their own purpose. They 
are conscious of their own earnest desire 
for peace ; they are conscious, if need be, 
of their strength. They have, I hope, 
the wisdom not to use that strength im- 
properly, and wherever and whenever 
the opportunity may offer to stop this 
war, to heal these wretched divisions, to 
improve the condition of these Christian 
populations in a way which will really 
improve them—and that way, in my 
opinion, is not by war—to localize, to 
minimize, or to wipe away the effects of 
this war, there the Government will give 
their services. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Childers.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER apprehended there could be no 
two opinions on the point that it would 
be necessary to adjourn the debate. The 
only question was as to the day for re- 
suming it. [Cries of ‘‘To-morrow.” | 
He hoped it would be the pleasure of the 
House to continue the debate to-morrow. 
The hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. J. 
Holms) had an important Motion, which 
stood first on the Paper for to-day, and 
the second was a Motion of the right 
hon. and learned Member for Clare (Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen). He hoped they 
would waive their rights with regard to 
these Motions, in order to allow the pre- 
sent debate to be resumed. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, that under ordi- 
nary circumstances he should not for a 
moment have hesitated to give way, 
but a section of the House to which 
he belonged believed that it was an 
urgent necessity that the House and the 
Government should know more fully 
what the opinion of the country was, and 
that an Adjournment of the Debate until 
Thursday would be of essential service 
for that purpose. The right hon. Member 
for Greenwich had changed his Resolu- 
tions, though he (Mr. Holms) did not 
believe he had changed his course on 
this question, and the country should © 
have an opportunity of considering the 
matter before the resumption of the de- 
bate. He felt it, therefore, his duty not 
to accede to the appeal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he very much regretted the position 
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which his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hackney had taken up. It was un- 
doubtedly necessary from time to time, 
when important questions such as this 
arose, that the House should seek to 
make itself aware of the opinion of the 
country. But the Resolutions of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) had 
been on the Table of the House and be- 
fore the country for some time, and the 
country had had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinion on them. That 
opinion was known to hon. Members 
who represented the constituencies. 
Now, he did not think it would con- 
duce to the dignity of their deliberations 
if they were deliberately to postpone a 
discussion such as this in order that they 
might receive instructions from their 
constituencies. As he had said, the 
general scope, nature, and tendency 
of the Resolutions of his right hon. 
Friend were already known to the 
country, and it could not be necessary 
that the constituencies should have an 
opportunity of expressing their opinion 
as to any changes which had that night 
been made in the Resolutions. It would 
be much to be regretted, therefore, if 
his hon. Friend and those who had 
Notices on the Paper refused to give to- 
morrow for the continuation of the de- 
bate. Hemight remind his hon. Friend 
that it was not probable, even if to- 
morrow was devoted to the discussion, 
that the debate would be finished that 
night. They would probably be in the 
position of having to appeal to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to give another day, 
and he could scarcely consider it fair, in 
the present position of public Business, 
that they should call on the Government 
to sacrifice the time at their disposal if 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
were not prepared to make some sacrifices 
also. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition had 
stated that the Resolutions had been on 
the Table of the House for several days, 
but how many of them he (Lord Esling- 
ton) wished to know now remained? 
The country had supported the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich on many occasions; but they had 
been deceived on that occasion, because 
the Resolutions to which they had given 
their support had been withdrawn. If 
the debate were adjourned what were 
they to discuss? There was one Reso- 
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lution, which was a truism, on which all 
probably were agreed; and there was 
another to discuss, the terms of which 
were to be altered, and until to-morrow 
the House would not know what they 
were. Itwasa most unsatisfactory posi- 
tion for the House to be placed in. He 
wished very much to know what was the 
question before the House? Great na- 
tional interests were to be sacrificed in 
order to indulge a Party purpose, and 
he regretted it. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, as 
he had a Motion for to-morrow evening 
he would willingly withdraw it if the 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Holms) 
would withdraw. his Motion, but if his 
hon. Friend would not take that course, 
he should retain his Motion. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
had not withdrawn the substantial part 
of his Resolutions. It was desirable 
that time should be given in order that 
the House might hear a few more echoes 
from the country on this great question. 

Mr. BIRLEY said, they could come 
to a decision without outside pressure. 
There were many reasons why the debate 
ought to be brought to a speedy con- 
clusion. He had not much respect for 
public opinion as expressed in the papers 
during the last week, which had no 
doubt been got up to order. 

Carprain NOLAN expressed a hope 
that if the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Holms) gave way, that the Govern- 
ment would give him a day for the dis- 
cussion of his Motion relative to the 
Army. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, as hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had alleged that the agita- 
tion of the last few days had been got 
up to order, it was desirable that they 
should waitand see whether the agitation 
of the next few days was got up to order 
also. This was the most important de- 
bate of the Session. The greatest interest 
was felt in the country upon the question ; 
and it was most desirable that the country 
should have the opportunity of consider- 
ing the alterations which had been pro- 
posed in the Resolutions of the right 
hon. Gentleman before the debate was 
resumed. He therefore urged his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney not to 
give way. The debate should not be 
resumed so early as to-morrow. 

Mr. E. JENKINS put it to the Go- 
vernment, whether it was worth while 
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to resume the debate to-morrow, when 
it was well known it could not be con- 
cluded before Thursday ? , 

Mr. MONK thought the fact that the 
debate was not likely to conclude to- 
morrow was an unanswerable argument 
for resuming it to-morrow. If it was not 
resumed to-morrow, the debate would 
not be concluded on Thursday. He 
hoped, therefore, the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Holms) would defer to 
what seemed to be the very general de- 
sire of the House. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY protested 
against extending the time for resuming 
the debate over to-morrow, merely to 
get up an extraneous expression of 
opinion, whether sham or otherwise. It 
should be remembered that the Business 
of the House had to be proceeded with, 
and that that Business was the Business 
of the country. The Government would, 
therefore, press the resumption of the 
debate to-morrow. If it did not go on, 
the Government would not be prepared 
to give Thursday. If it went on to- 
morrow, and was not finished, the Go- 
vernment would give Thursday. But 
the Government felt strongly that, 
having given up Monday, they had 
a right to call on private Members to 
give up Tuesday. Therefore, his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would to-morrow move that 
Notices of Motion be postponed till after 
the Order of the Day for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on the Eastern Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. J. HOLMS explained that what 
he had said was not solely with regard 
to his own particular Motion. He be- 
lieved he was giving expression to the 
general opinion on that side of the 
House. Under all the circumstances, 
however, he would yield to what he un- 
derstood to be the general wish of the 
House, and waive his claim for prece- 
dence with his Motion. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the Secretary for War would 
endeavour to find an early day for dis- 
cussing the Army Estimates. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY assured 
the hon. Member that he would do all 
in his power to secure the earliest op- 
portunity for the proposed discussion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
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CUSTOMS, INLAND REVENUE, AND 
SAVINGS BANKS BILL—[Buz 143.] 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer,” 
Mr. Witlliam Henry Smith.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress 3rd May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said, that, as the hour 
was late, he would move that Progress 
be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. A. H. BROWN objected to the 
Motion. 

Mr. PARNELL thought they should 
know how late they were expected to 
stay discussing that Bill. There were 
several Amendments on the Paper, and 
it was not possible to foresee how long 
the discussion would continue. If there 
was any idea of going on to half-past 1 
or 2 o’clock, he would rather at once 
protest now than make the stand later. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER pointed out that, as he had pro- 
mised to accept the Amendment on the 
Paper of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish), and was willing 
to accept that of the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk), which involved 
only a small amount of revenue, there 
was not likely to be any difference of 
opinion except on the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wenlock (Mr. A. H. 
Brown). He hoped, therefora, the hon. 
Member would not press his Motion to 
report Progress. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was not his 
intention to move his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clauses 8 to 12, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Payment into Exchequer 
of surplus interest from Post Office 
Savings Banks Fund). 

On the Motion of Lord FreprErick 
CavenpisH, Amendment made in page 
6, line 7, after ‘‘ expenses,” by insert- 
ing— 

‘Including a sum to be determined by the 
Treasury to provide against depreciation in the 
value of the securities.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 





Mr. E, Jenkins 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments, ; 
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Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA, thinking 
that the remainder of the Amendments 
on the Paper required a fuller discussion 
than they were likely to receive, would 
move that Progress be reported. 
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Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again,”— 
(Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 8; 
Noes 167: Majority 159.—(Div. List, 
No. 116.) 


Mr. A. H. BROWN moved in page 3, 
after Clause 9, to move the following 
Clause :— 


(Extension of exemption of s. 11, 32 and 33 
Vie. c. 14.) 

‘‘The exemption enacted by the eleventh 
section of the thirty-second and thirty-third 
Victoria, chapter fourteen, shall be extended to 
any tenement or part of a tenement occupied as 
offices or counting-houses for the purpose of ex- 
ercising or carrying on any profession, vocation, 
business, or calling, by which such person or 
persons shall seek a livelihood or profit within 
the meaning of the Act of the fifth year of the 
reign of George the Fourth, chapter forty-four, 
section four.” 


THe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER was sorry he could not accept 
the Amendment, on account of the sa- 
crifice of revenue it would involve and 
the increased difficulties to which it 
would give rise. 

Mr. HERSCHELL sstrongly sup- 
ported the proposed clause. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD observed that 
not one farthing of the old revenue 
would be lost by the adoption of the 
Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock. 


{May 8, 1877} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 8th May, 1877. 


MINUTES.|—Pusuic Bruus—First Reading— 
Public Libraries Act (Ireland) Amendment * 
(65); Gas and Water Orders Confirmation 
(Abingdon, &c.) * (66). 

Second Reading — Solicitors Examination, &c. 
(52) ; Removal of Wrecks * (59) ; Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (Horbury, &c.) * 
55); Gas and Water Orders Confirmation 
(Brotton, &c.) * (60); Tramways Orders Con- 
firmation (Barton, &c.) * (51). 

Committee—South Africa (40-67); Public {Re- 
cord Office (ve-comm.) * (58). 

Committee—Report—Elementary Education Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (London) * (48) ; 
Elementary Education Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Cardiff, &c.) * (50). 


SOLICITORS EXAMINATION, &c. BILL. 
(The Lord Aberdare.) 
(No. 52.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp ABERDARE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, its object was to regulate the ad- 
mission of Solicitors of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature of England. By 
former statutes, and by the Acts of 1873 
and 1875, persons applying to be ad- 
mitted as Solicitors were required to pass 
examinations known as the preliminary, 
the intermediate, and the final examina- 
tions; and the power of making regula- 
tions for the conduct of those examina- 
tions and of appointing the examiners, 
was vested in certain of the Judges of the 
High Court of Justice: the Bill pro- 
posed to transfer those powers to the 
Incorporated Law Society, and make 
other amendments in the law relating to 
Solicitors. No person was to be ad- 
mitted as a Solicitor without a certificate 
that he had passed the three examina- 
tions before stated; these examinations 
were to be held under the management 
of the Incorporated Law Society, who 
were to make all necessary regulations 
as to time and place and subjects of ex- 
amination, to appoint the examiners, and 
arrange their remuneration by fees or 
otherwise. The fees payable in respect 
of their examinations were to be settled 
by the chiefs of the Divisions of the High 
Court of Justice, and were to be applied 
to the necessary expenses of these exami- 
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nations and to other points of legal edu- 
cation. In case of the refusal of a certi- 
ficate an appeal was given to the Master 
of the Rolls. Members who had taken 
University degrees, or had passed cer- 
tain academical examinations, and utter 
barristers, who desired to transfer them- 
selves to the other branch of the pro- 
fession, were excused the preliminary 
examination. Barristers of five years’ 
standing were exempted from the inter- 
mediate examination also, and could be 
admitted Solicitors on passing the final 
examination. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( Zhe Lord Aberdare.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
the provisions of the Bill would be ex- 
tremely useful, and as the measure had 
the approbation of the Judges, he agreed 
to the Motion for the second reading. 

Lorp HATHERLEY also expressed 
his approval of the measure, and said 
that the Incorporated Law Society de- 
served the highest credit for what it had 
done in the cause of legal education. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zwesday next. 


SOUTH AFRICA BILL—(No. 40.) 
(The Earl of Carnarvon.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 to 12, inclusive, agreed to, 
with verbal Amendments. 


Clause 13 (Power to Her Majesty to 
authorize Governor General to appoint 
deputies. ) 

Tue Eart or BELMORE asked his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Carnarvon) to 
explain under what sort of circumstances 
the power which was proposed to be 
given by the clause to the Governor 
General to appoint a deputy—he him- 
self being present within the limits of 
the confederation—would be exercised ? 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that the Governor General might be ab- 
sent in a distant part of the confedera- 
tion, in the fulfilment of his duties as 
High Commissioner, and it might be 
convenient to leave some one with 
powers to administer the Government 
at head-quarters. This had already 
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been done during Sir Henry Barkly’s 
administration. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clauses 14 to 50, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 51 (Creation of Consolidated 
Revenue Fund.) 

Tore Eart or BELMORE said, that 
this clause provided for the raising 
of the general revenue and its appro- 
priation. He should have expected 
to find here a provision for its issue 
under the warrant of the Governor 
General. There, however, was no such 
provision in the Bill, and he thought 
it might either have been accidentally 
omitted, or it might be provided for in 
some other way of which he was not 
aware. He thought he was right in 
calling his noble Friend’s attention to 
the matter which was one of some im- 
portance, and one which had led to a 
correspondence, when he himself was a 
Colonial Governor, between the noble 
Earl the Leader of the Party opposite 
(Earl Granville) and himself. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON was 
afraid he could not on the moment give 
a satisfactory answer. He would look 
into the matter, and if there was any- 
thing to state, state it on Report. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 52 to 66, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 67 (Laws respecting Natives 
to be reserved.) 

Lorp CARLINGFORD said, that the 
object of this measure, no doubt, was 
the establishment of representative and 
responsible government in Sovth Africa, 
and he could but hope that in granting 
constitutional powers to a society in such 
a peculiar condition, the scheme would 
not prove unworkable. All parties would 
unquestionably desire to treat the rising 
State with every indulgence; but the 
colonists must be made to understand 
that with the grant of representative 
Government, their own Executive and 
Legislature would be held responsible 
for the good government of the Natives 
and the safety of the frontier. He did 
not object to the policy of the clause; 
but it must be clearly understood that 
constitutional Government carried with 
it its responsibilities. 

Toe Eart or CARNARVON said, 
his noble Friend had touched a most 
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important and difficult question. No 
doubt, the difficulty of carrying out the 
principle laid down by the noble Lord 
in Colonies where there was a large 
Native population was very great, and 
in South Africa particularly so. It was 
for this reason that all laws relating tothe 
Natives or to Native affairs were to be 
reserved by the Governor General for the 
signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure. 
Therefore, Her Majesty’s Government 
took _ themselves the responsibility 
to the Imperial Parliament for any legis- 
lation of the Colonial Legislature which 
might affect the Natives. He confessed 
he had great anxiety with respect to 
this measure: but, taking into account 
the peculiar difficulties attending these 
Colonies, he was satisfied that the scheme 
of the Government was the best that 
could be devised. 

Viscount CARDWELL pointed out 
that the Bill threw the primary respon- 
sibility of legislation as affected the 
Natives on the Colonial Government, 
and that the responsibility of the Home 
Government was restricted to the power 
of veto in such cases as were reserved 
by the Governor General. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
clause reserved to the Home Government 
a controlling power over Colonial legis- 
lation in respect of the Native popula- 
tion. The Colonial Government had 
hitherto shown great prudence in regard 
to the disturbance, which had broken 
out on the frontier, and this afforded 
evidence that they might be trusted with 
larger powers. Moreover, it was much 
safer to entrust such powers to a con- 
federated Legislature than to a small 
Legislative Council. In the former 
there was a wider public opinion, and 
consequently a larger policy; and this 
was the best safeguard against abuse. 


Clause agreed to. 


Further Amendments made; the Re- 
port thereof to be received on Tuesday 
next ; and Bill to be printed, as amended. 
(No. 67.) 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—DESPATCH 
OF ist MAY, 1877.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Tue Duxe or RUTLAND rose to call 

the attention of the House to the Earl 

of Derby’s despatch to Lord Augustus 

Loftus of 1st May, 1877. The noble 
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Duke said, he must throw himself upon 
their Lordships’ indulgence while he 
made a few observations on the subject 
he was about to bring under their 
notice; and he had this claim to their 
indulgence, that he could assure their 
Lordships that he would rather that the 
subject had been brought under their 
notice by some one else—and it was only 
because no other noble Lord had shown 
an intention of bringing it under con- 
sideration, and because he felt that the 
matter was at present one of vital im- 
portance, that he had ventured to intro- 
duce it. He thought the despatch was 
couched in language of a much stronger 
description than the noble Lord and the 
Government could have intended to use ; 
and his fear was that it would be read 
by other countries, and more particularly 
by Turkey, as an abrogation of the De- 
claration of Neutrality. It was most 
important this country, acting in con- 
cert with the other Powers of Europe, 
should maintain a strict and bond fide 
neutrality. He perceived in that morn- 
ing’s papers indications of the ill effects 
that had already arisen from his noble 
Friend’s despatch; he saw that at St. 
Petersburg, at Berlin, and at Paris it 
had caused much consternation ; and he 
had brought the matter forward in the 
hope that his noble Friend the Secretary 
of State might be able to state what 
would calm and soothe the alarm that 
now prevailed on the Continent. He 
hoped nothing would fall from himself - 
that would in any way embarrass Her 
Majesty’s Government. He felt deeply 
grateful to his noble Friend and tothe Go- 
vernment for their continuous, assiduous, 
and unremitting exertions to maintain 
the peace of Europe. Unfortunately 
those exertions, however strenuous, had 
failed. In the despatch to which his 
Notice referred, he perceived that his 
noble Friend particularly inveighed 
against Russia for having broken the 
Treaty of 1856; but his noble Friend 
himself the other day in this House de- 
clared that no Treaty was irrevocable. 
Now, he (the Duke of Rutland) thought 
that he could show their Lordships that 
Russia had not broken that Treaty. 
After the outbreak of the Servian War 
there were differences of opinion between 
several of the Powers; an attempt was 
made by diplomacy to arrange these 
difficulties and differences ; a Conference 
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was proposed, but did not succeed in 
arranging them; a Protocol was pro- 
posed, and again that failed of its in- 
tended object; and why did they all 
fail? He asked their Lordships whe- 
ther Russia did not go to the utmost 
extent she could in meeting the demands 
of his noble Friend and of the other 
Powers of Europe? She gave way on 
almost every point in controversy; whe- 
ther it was the occupation of Bulgaria, or 
the granting of administrative autonomy 
to European Provinces—in every way 
Russia did what she could to meet his 
noble Friend. But Turkey refused to 
give way; she would do nothing; she 
would listen to nothing; she maintained 
that attitude at the Conference, and in 
that spirit she rejected the Protocol. 
After the Powers of Europe had been 
brought together and endeavoured to 
settle these matters by peaceful means, 
and after their endeavours in common 
had failed, he thought Russia was jus- 
tified in saying she had fulfilled her 
obligations under the Treaty of Paris, 
and she was called upon to interfere in 
a more active way. A great deal had 
been said about the indeperfdence of 
Turkey; but the independence of Turkey 
was a thing of the past. Did anyone 
mean to say that, after the blood and 
treasure we expended in the Crimean 
War—after 20 years of misgovernment 
in Turkey, increasing every year and 
every month, and culminating in the 
Bulgarian atrocities—we had no right 
to interfere in the concerns of Turkey? 
The noble Lord himself had interfered. 
What could be more direct interference 
than writing such a despatch as the 
noble Lord wrote on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, in which he said— 


‘‘Your Excellency will, in the name of the 
Queen and Her Majesty’s Government, call for 
reparation and justice, and urge that the re- 
building of the houses and churches should be 
begun at once, and necessary assistance given for 
the restoration of the woollen and other indus- 
tries, as well as provision made for the relief of 
those who have been reduced to poverty; and, 
above all, you will point out that it is a matter 
of absolute necessity that the eighty women 
should be found and restored to their families.” 
—{ Turkey, No. 1 (1877), p. 238.] 


Could anyone who read that despatch 
conceive of its being sent to an inde- 
pendent Power? But further, the noble 
Marquess, whom he did not see in his 


The Duke of Rutland 
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place (the Marquess of Salisbury), in his 
despatch to the noble Earl the Foreign 
Secretary, dated Pera, the 4th of January 
last, said— 
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“ The independence of the Ottoman Porte is a 
phrase which is, of course, capable of different 
interpretations. At the present time it must be 
interpreted so as be consistent with the conjoint 
military and diplomatic action taken in recent 

ears by the Powers who signed the Treaty of 

aris. If the Porte had been independent in the 
sense in which the Guaranteeing Powers are in. 
dependent, it would not have stood in need of a 
guarantee. The military sacrifices made by the 
two Western] Powers twenty years ago to save 
it from destruction, and the Conference which is 
now being held to avert an analogous danger, 
would have been an unnece interference if 
Turkey had been a Power which did not depend 
on the protection of others for its existence.” — 
[ Turkey, No. 2 (1877), p. 213.] 


He asked their Lordships whether, after 
reading the despatch, it was not some- 
thing beyond all human belief that peo- 
ple could still talk of the independence 
of Turkey? There was another thing 
in these debates on the Eastern Question 
which had struck him as curious, and 
that was the amount of blame that had 
been cast upon the late Prime Minister, 
lately the leader of the Liberal Party 
for his participation in what was called 
the Autumn Crusade. The Govern- 
ment of this country must always be 
anxious to know what the real feelings 
of the people were on this or any other 
subject ; and if their Lordships doubted 
what the feeling was their doubt might 
be removed by a despatch of the noble 
Earl the Foreign Secretary, containing 
language which reflected the greatest 
honour upon him. On the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1876, the noble Lord wrote— 


“‘Tt is my duty to inform you that any sym- 
pathy which was previously felt here towards 
that country has been completely destroyed by 
the recent lamentable occurrences in Bulgaria; 
the amount of outrages and and excesses com- 
mitted by the Turkish troops upon an unhappy, 
and for the most part unresisting population, 
has raised an universal feeling of indignation in 
all classes of English society, and to such a 
pitch has this risen, that in the extreme case 
of Russia declaring war against Turkey, Her 
Majesty’s Government would find it practically 
impossible to interfere in the defence of the 
Ottoman Empire.” 


Well, how was that feeling discovered? 
Why, through the efforts of Mr. Glad- 
stone. His noble Friend the noble 
Duke seemed to admit that he was 
correct, 
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Toe Dvuxz or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON: I beg your pardon—I do 
not. 

Tue Duxe or RUTLAND: Did the 
noble Duke deny it? Why, last night, in 
‘ another place,” Mr. Cross said he per- 
fectly agreed in all that had been said 
throughout the country in reference to 
the atrocities committed in Turkey; and, 
therefore, he contended that the Go- 
vernment were indebted to Mr. Glad- 
stone for the knowledge of the real feel- 
ing of the country in this matter. He 
might be told that these things had 
passed, and that it was perfectly useless 
to ask these questions now, and that he 
was merely wasting their Lordships’ 
time ; but he thought not, if they could 
only learn a lesson from what had taken 
place and apply it for guidance in their 
future conduct. He was one of those 
who were of opinion that, if the Govern- 
ment could have conscientiously signed 
the Berlin Memorandum, peace would 
have been secured; but, unfortunately, 
on that occasion they separated them- 
selves from the rest of Europe. He had 
an earnest and strong conviction that his 
noble Friend was unable to sign it ; but 
the consequence had been that we had 
lost the opportunity of joining with the 
other Powers in securing the peace of 
Europe. His fear was that at present 
they were again on the verge of a simi- 
lar catastrophe. He would ask his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) whe- 
ther any other Power in Europe had 
written such a despatch to Russia as 
that on which he had been commenting ? 
He would ask him, further, whether the 
despatch of the 1st of May was submitted 
to the other Governments of Europe, 
and, if so, whether they approved it? 
It was very important that they should 
not be agitated at the present moment. 
He was sure that they were all anxious 
to localize the war and, if possible, to 
procure peace ; but he felt confident the 
only way to do so was for the Powers of 
Europe to hold together and maintain a 
strict neutrality. He did not desire to 
detain their Lordships, but he could not 
sit down without referring to the words 
which the Emperor of Russia used to 

, our Ambassador on the 2nd of November 
last. Mr. Cross read the despatch in 
‘another place” last night, and perhaps 
he was wrong in repeating it now; but 
he felt it was so important at the present 
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moment that the words of the Emperor 
of Russia should be known to every 
man, woman, and child in this country 
and in all Europe that, at the risk of 
wearying their Lordships, he would read 
an extract fromitagain. Lord Augustus 
Loftus, in a despatch dated November 2, 
1876, wrote— 


‘‘His Majesty pledged his sacred word of 
honour in the most earnest and solemn manner 
that he had no intention of acquiring Constan- 
tinople, and that, if necessity should oblige him 
to occupy a portion of Bulgaria, it would only 
be provisionally, and until peace and the safety 
of the Christian population were secured. . . 
His Majesty could not understand, when both 
countries had a common object—namely, the 
maintenance of peace and the amelioration of 
the condition of the Christians—and when he 
had given every proof that he had no desire for 
conquest or aggrandisement, why there should 
not be a perfect understanding between England 
and Russia—an understanding based on a policy 
of peace, which would be equally beneficial to 
their mutual interest and to those of Europe at 
large. ‘Intentions,’ said his Majesty, ‘ are at- 
tributed to Russia of a future conquest of India 
and of the possession of Constantinople. Can 
anything be more absurd? With regard to the 
former it is a perfect impossibility ; and as re- 
gards the latter I repeat again the most solemn 
assurances that I entertain neither the wish nor 
the intention.’ His Majesty deeply deplored 
the distrust of his policy which was manifested 
in England, and the evil effects it produced, 
and he earnestly requested me to do my ut- 
most to dispel this cloud of suspicion and dis- 
trust of Russia, and charged me to convey to 
Her Majesty’s Government the solemn assu- 
rances he had repeated to me.” —[ Turkey, No. 1 
(1877) p. 643.] 


No language could be stronger than 
this. There was the word of honour of 
the Emperor of Russia given to Her 
Majesty’s Government that he had no 
desire to acquire Constantinople, and 
that he did not seek to approach India. 
He (the Duke of Rutland) could not 
believe that anyone claiming the name 
of a gentleman, much more that of an 
Emperor, could falsify his word of 
honour given in such language. It 
seemed perfectly impossible. But sup- 
pose it were not so—suppose that Russia 
did wish or attempt to take Constanti- 
nople, to stop the Suez Canal, and seize 
on Egypt — suppose all these impossi- 
bilities, what better security could there 
be against them than to unite with the 
rest of Europe in resisting such schemes 
of aggrandizement ? If that time should 
ever arrive, he felt confident there was 
no man in England in whom the country 
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could repose greater confidence than in 
his noble Friend the noble Earl. The 
interests of England and her honour 
would be safe in his hands. 

Tur Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
the noble Duke has concluded with a 
remark so personally complimentary to 
myself that I almost shrink from com- 
menting, as I otherwise should have 
been inclined to do, on some points of 
the speech he has just made. My noble 
Friend says the interests and honour of 
the country are perfectly safe in my 
hands; but if I am to put the plain and 
ordinary meaning on the remarks which 
he has just made, he must believe that the 
course we have pursued in this matter is 
both unwise and unsafe; and if that is 
the case, I should be surprised that my 
noble Friend felt any confidence for the 
future, which was so little justified by 
the past. On previous occasions when I 
have heard my noble Friend speak in 
this House he has not often indulged in 
flights of imagination; but I think my 
noble Friend was for once imaginative 
when he said, in the opening sentences 
of his speech, that he would not have 
thought of bringing this subject before 
your Lordships if anyone else had ap- 
peared willing to do so. Now, my 
Lords, the despatch on which he has 
commented was placed in the hands of 
the public yesterday morning—the same 
afternoon my noble Friend placed his 
Notice on the Paper:—and I do not 
well understand how he could con- 
trive to ascertain in so short a time 
that he was the only person likely to 
bring forward the subject. But}that is 
not all. My noble Friend is imaginative 
again when he speaks of the consterna- 
tion produced by the appearance of the 
despatch in the various European capi- 
tals. I should like very much to know 
how he has found that out. I think I 
have at least as many opportunities of 
krowing what takes place in the various 
capitals of Europe as my noble Friend 
can have; and although it is rather too 
early, when a Paper has only been before 
the world for 48 hours, to learn the effect 
it has produced, I certainly am not aware 
that it has created the feeling of conster- 
nation which my noble Friend has attri- 
buted to it. 

Tue Duxe or RUTLAND: I have 
seen the telegraphic despatches on the 
subject in the morning papers. 


The Duke of Rutland 
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Tue Eart or DERBY: What morn- 
ing papers? 

Tue Duxe or RUTLAND: In The 
Daily News. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I give my 
noble Friend equal credit for sincerity 
and simplicity ; but if he has taken his 
estimate of the policy of the Govern- 
ment from the telegraphic information 
of The Daily News, I am not surprised 
that his conclusions have been such 
as he has described. But I must go 
on to the other points my noble Friend 
has touched. He puts to me a ques- 
tion which I think, under the circum- 
stances, is one of a rather singular 
character. He wants to know whether, 
before the despatch referred to was pub- 
lished, it was submitted to the judgment 
of the other Powers. Was such a ques- 
tion, my Lords, ever asked before? Has 
it ever before been expected that a Bri- 
tish Minister, writing an important 
despatch, expressing the opinion of his 
Government on the step which another 
Government has taken, should abstain 
from expressing that opinion until he 
had consulted with the other Powers 
of Europe, and made quite sure that 
no one would disagree with it? My 
Lords, I need not say that such a course 
would be altogether unreasonable. But 
my noble Friend goes back on mat- 
ters of old date. He went back to the 
time of the Berlin Memorandum, and 
said if we had only signed that Memo- 
randum there would have been no dis- 
turbance of the European peace. I 
have answered questions on that subject 
again and again within the last few 
weeks, and I shall only revert to the 
matter now to say that, if we had done 
as my noble Friend says we ought to 
have done, we should have been involved 
in what I am sure neither House of Par- 
liament would desire—a war against 
Turkey in conjunction with Russia. I 
will not discuss that other point which my 
noble Friend the noble Duke introduced 
—namely, the debt of gratitude which we 
owe to the distinguished ex-Prime Mi- 
nister, who was lately the Leader of the 
Liberal Party. My noble Friend thinks 
the Government ought to feel grateful 
to Mr. Gladstone for the language which 
he used and the course which he pursued. 
Well, if it was my habit or my wish to 
take a purely Party view of things, 
I should sympathize with my noble 
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Friend; I think that, in a party point of 
view, Mr. Gladstone has rendered great 
service to the Government: but if I 
had been a Member of the Liberal 
Party I should not be at all grateful 
to that distinguished person for the 
services he had fendered to them. My 
noble Friend went on to the ques- 
tion of the independence of Turkey, and 
‘said it was all nonsense to speak of 
Turkey as an independent State. I own 
Ido not see what that has to do with 
the present state of affairs. It was a 
very fair question to discuss when the 
matter before us was to what extent we 
were entitled to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Turkey; but when that is all 
past and gone, it is merely raising a re- 
trospective and historical question which 
it would serve no good purpose to dis- 
cuss. As to any charge of inconsistency 
in talking on the one hand of the inde- 
pendence of Turkey and on the other 
hand writing a despatch which dealt 
with the internal affairs of that country, 
I may point out that at the time that de- 
spatch of the 21st September was written 
we were in a peculiar position with re- 
gard to the Turkish Empire ; the Powers 
were engaged in the work of mediation, 
and we, among others, were trying to 
bring about a settlement of the contro- 
versy. It was perfectly reasonable, 
therefore, and not at all inconsistent 
with the independence of that country 
that we should interfere when acts were 
committed tending to make effective 
mediation impossible, and say—‘‘ We 
can have no more to do with you if these 
acts continue; we can take up your 
case no longer if you do not put a stop 
to them.” Then my noble Friend quoted 
the words of the Emperor of Russia to 
Lord Augustus Loftus, which have been 
for some time before the public of this 
country andof Europe. Ido not quarrel 
with my noble Friend for referring to that 
declaration if he thought it appropriate 
and important; but I may observe that 
at the time when that declaration was 
made Russian armies were stationed on 
on the frontiers of Turkey; a war loan 
had been issued, and mobilization had 
taken place; and I may also point out 
that from the same high and distin- 
guished authority there was another de- 
claration made—I mean that speech at 
Moscow, which, if I chose to argue the 
point, I might refer to with as much 
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propriety and as much effect as that with 
which my|noble Friend has referred to the 
conversation with Lord Augustus Loftus. 
I think my noble Friend was guilty of 
an argumentative fallacy when he said 
that the position we held in the despatch 
to which he referred would be considered 
inconsistent with our professions of en- 
tire neutrality. Now, I do not see what 
the two things have to do with one an- 
other. Does it follow that because we 
mean to be neutral in a war—does it 
follow because considerations of policy 
or the interests of our own country with- 
hold us from taking any part in a quarrel 
going on between other Powers—that 
we are therefore bound to abstain from 
giving any expression of opinion on the 
subject? That has never been the course 
in this country, and if we had pursued it 
on this occasion we certainly should not 
have escaped criticism more severe and 
more just than that which has been ad- 
dressed to us. As regards foreign Powers, 
I agree as to the danger of hasty lan- 
guage; butif there is one thing more than 
another which is likely to lead to hasty 
and ill-considered and, therefore, possibly 
injudicious and dangerous words on the 
part of those who represent either the 
present, or any other Government, it is 
that they should be called upon night 
after night, with no definite issue before 
the House, to express opinions which 
necessarily go forth to all Europe, upon 
the most delicate and difficult questions. 

Lorpv WAVENEY was understood to 
say that public feeling had not in the 
least changed since the Conference at 
St. James’s Hall, and to refer to the 
meeting on Monday evening showing 
the interest taken by the public in this 
question. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I do 
not think it would be convenient to go 
into a debate on the Eastern Question 
at this moment; but I should be re- 
luctant that this discussion should close 
without making a few observations on 
what has passed. I certainly cannot 
concur in the censure of the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State on the noble 
Duke for having brought this question 
forward. On the contrary, I think it 
exceedingly valuable that the noble 
Duke should have shown the moral 
courage to speak in opposition to the 
feeling of those around him, and give 
expression to his honest and conscien- 
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tious convictions on the subject which 
he brought before the House. The noble 
Earl found fault with the noble Duke 
for having gone back to the Berlin 
Memorandum. My Lords, I can quite 
conceive that Her Majesty’s Government 
are anxious to throw a veil over the past ; 
but I think it most natural that the noble 
Duke, having spoken for the first time 
in the House on the Eastern Question, 
should have referred to one of the most 
remarkable incidents in these negotia- 
tions. I entirely agree with the noble 


Duke that the act by which we sepa-’ 


rated ourselves from Europe and the 
mode in which the Memorandum was 
rejected were most unfortunate circum- 
stances, and the misfortune has been 
aggravated by the subsequent boastings 
of Her Majesty’s Government and their 
supporters that a most material check 
was thus given to the three Emperors. 
I should like to know what the check 


which broke np the concert of Europe | ship 


at the time has effected? The noble 
Earl asked the noble Duke where he 
got his information as to the effect which 
the despatch to which he referred pro- 
duced in foreign countries; and when 
the noble Duke said it was from the 
Correspondent of Zhe Daily News there 
was a general laugh on the other side, 
as if the question had been disposed of. 
But I must remind your Lordships that 
something of the same kind happened 
last year. Certain things were con- 
veyed to the people of this country by 
the Correspondent of Zhe Daily Dews. 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Prime Minister threw the greatest doubt 
on the information given them, but a 
long time afterwards, by an. inquiry 
made by their orders, they did obtain 
information which, so far from justifying 
the sneers which they had indulged in 
at the information received from the 
Correspondent of The Daily News, en- 
tirely corroborated it. So that the fact 
of such a statement as that to which the 
noble Duke referred appearing in The 
Daily News does not seem to be conclu- 
sive as to its falsehood. Objection was 
made by the noble Earl to the noble 
Duke’s reference to the despatch de- 
manding, in an imperious tone, redress 
for the outrages committed by the 
Turkish Government. I am not going 
to enter into the dispute as to how much 
confidence the noble Duke ought to re- 


Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 
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pose in the noble Earl. I leave them to 
settle that among themselves. But from 
what I know of my noble Friend’s dis- 
position I am sure that he is as little 
inclined as anyone can be to manufac- 
ture despatches for home consumption, 
and which are not intended to be of any 
use in the transaction of public affairs— 
but when your Lordships read these de- 
spatches—one addressed to the Turkish 
Government, the other addressed in a 
scolding tone to the Russian Govern- 
ment, and compared them with the Pro- 
clamation of strict neutrality between 
the two countries—they certainly do raise 
the impression that they were intended 
rather to create a favourable impression 
at home as to the foreign policy of the 
Government than to secure the objects 
at which they professedly aim. I again 
say that I acknowledge with thankful- 
ness the action of the noble Duke in 
bringing the matter before your Lord- 


8. 
Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I only rise to say that, consider- 
ing the gratitude of the noble Earl (Karl 
Granville) to the noble Duke, your Lord- 
ships might have justly expected that the 
noble Earl himself would have expressed 
some opinion upon the despatch. But 
the noble Earl has risen and has sat 
down again, and has not said a single 
word on the subject of the despatch, 
except that it was not intended for 
Russia, but for home consumption. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he had de- 
scribed the despatch to Lord Augustus 
Loftus as one of a scolding character, 
and had added that althoug’ the noble 
Earl was incapable of manufacturing 
despatches for home consumption, a com- 

arison of these two despatches might 

ead to the inference that they were in- 

tended to produce a favourable impres- 
sion at home as to the policy of the Go- 
vernment, rather than a beneficial effect 
on the course of events abroad. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR: I did 
not so understand the noble Earl. I 
wish to point out that so far from the 
despatch being volunteered on the part 
of the Government, it was a despatch 
which was absolutely called for by the 
communication which was addressed by 
Prince Gortchakoff to Her Majesty’s 
Government. That was a communica- 
tion which upon the face of it stated that 
the Emperor of Russia in what he was 
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doing was acting in response to the sen- 
timents and the interests of Europe. If 
Her Majesty’s Government had the opi- 
nion that that was a just statement, then 
of course they were entirely in the wrong 
in responding to the despatch ; but, on 
the other hand, if the statement was one 
which the Government of this country 
could not accept, then I believe it was 
their bounden duty to place upon record 
in a manner which could not be mistaken 
the opinion which conscientiously they 
entertained of the step taken by His 
Imperial Majesty. I believe that the 
people of this country agree in the state- 
ments which are made by Her Majesty’s 
Government in the despatch of my noble 
Friend ; and I must -say I heard with 
some amazement and deep regret the 
suggestion made by the noble Duke that 
the Government of this country, in ex- 
pressing their opinion, called for after 
the circumstances I have described, 
ought to have submitted their opinion to 
the other Courts of Europe before ex- 
pressing it. 


GAS AND WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(ABINGDON, &c.) BILL [H.L. | 

A Bill for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under The 
Gas and Waterworks Facilities Acts, 1870, re- 
lating to Abingdon Gas, Cranleigh Gas, Hor- 
sham Gas, Ilkeston Gas, Mansfield Gas, New- 
castle-under-Lyme Gas, North Camp and Farn- 
borough District Gas, and Southbank and Nor- 
manby Gas— Was presented by The Lord 
ELPHinstonE; read 14, and referred to the 
Examiners, (No. 66.) 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
till Friday next, half-past 
ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 8th May, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Pusuic Brrus—Ordered—First 
Reading — Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) 
(No. 2) * [159]. 

Second Reading—Quarter Sessions (Boroughs) * 

144]. 

roirrdi to Select Committee—Companies Acts 

Amendment (No. 2) * [109]. 


{May 8, 1877} 
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QUESTIONS. 
—o0or— 
NAVY—MR. CLARE’S PETITION. 
QUESTIONS, 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Why the Petition pre- 
sented to the Right honourable Sir John 
Somerset Pakington (now Lord Hamp- 
ton) about the 26th of November 1866 
by the Right honourable Colonel John 
Wilson Patten (now Lord Winmarleigh), 
of Mr. John Clare, the inventor and pa- 
tentee of the metal shipbuilding of the 
State Navy, and the plaintiff in ‘Clare 
v. The Queen,” has not been acted upon, 
though repeated applications have been 
made to the Admiralty; and, whether 
he has any objection to lay the said 
Document, and Lord Winmarleigh’s 
Note that accompanied it, upon the 
Table of the House? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
that the case of Mr. Clare had been 
carefully considered by successive Boards 
of Admiralty. Mr. Clare had also en- 
deavoured to enforce his claims in the 
Courts of Law. Under those circum- 
stances, he was not prepared to lay on 
the Table of the House the Petition 
presented to the Admiralty by Mr. 
Clare, because it could not be found. 
Besides that, it was not desirable to re- 
open a matter that had already been 
decided upon. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
would state why he withheld from Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, after 
having written of Mr. John Clare’s 
claims in the terms of the following 
note,— 


“Eccle Riggs, Broughton in Furness, 
“Novr. 6, 1872. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“The Memorial you send states many facts 
which are not within my knowledge, but I do 
think that, as stated in paragraph nineteen, you 
have contributed to the present system of con- 
struction of vessels of war, and I wish that some 
compensation could be granted to you whatever 
may have been your strict legal rights. 

‘«R. Assheton Cross. 

“Mr. John Clare.” 


the Petition of Mr. John Clare, the in- 
ventor and patentee of the metal ship- 
building of theState Navy, and plaintiff in 
**Clarev. The Queen,” specially addressed 
“To Her Most Gracious Majesty Vic- 
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toria, Queen of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,” sent into him at the Home Office 
8rd March 1874, as the official medium 
between Sovereign and subject; and, 
why he placed the case of Mr. Clare 
before the Law Officers, Sir Richard 
Baggallay and Sir John Holker, when 
his ease and claims on the Admiralty 
were solely scientific and mechanical, 
and not legal questions ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that Sir George Grey, when Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, had considered Mr. Clare’s case, 
and answered a Question similar to that 
put to him by the hon. Member. He 
had himself already made a statement to 
the House on the subject, and it was not 
his intention to repeat it. He might say 
that he had been persecuted by the in- 
fliction of letters on this subject, greater 
than had befallen any other Member of 
the Government or of that House. When 
he took office he referred the matter to 
the Law Officers of the Crown, to see if 
any point favourable to Mr. Clare had 
been overlooked. Their answer was to 
the same effect as those given by the 
Law Officers of the previous Govern- 
ment, and he hoped he should hear no 
more on this subject. 


ARMY—TROOPS FOR SERVICE ABROAD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is the fact, 
as stated in the ‘‘ Times” of May 5th, 
that a special Roster has been formed of 
troops for immediate departure for ser- 
vice abroad, including a Brigade of 
Guards, seven Regiments of Cavalry, 
four Brigades of Artillery, and forty 
Battalions of Infantry ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, in 
reply to my hon. Friend, I have to in- 
form him that no special Roster has 
been formed of troops for departure for 
service abroad; the ordinary Roster 
only has been formed as for the usual 
number of troops. 


THE JESUITS—10 GEO. IV. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. WHALLEY, who had placed on 
the Paper a Question with respect to 
the Jesuits in England, said, he would 
not trouble the House by ‘reading it, but 


Ur. Biggar 
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10 Geo. IV. 


would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to reply to 
it as it stood on the Notice Paper. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think I must trouble the 
House by reading the Question of the 
hon. Member. It is as follows :— 

“To ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with reference to the statement of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, that ‘circumstances might ren- 
der it expedient to putin force the existing Laws 
prohibiting the residence in this Country of 
Members of the Society of Jesus, as defined in 
the Act of 10 Geo. IV.; whether the present 
position of European affairs may not be regarded 
as demanding that step, having regard to the 
way that the Papal authorities are actively en- 
gaged in exciting public opinion against Russia 
asthe head of the Greek Church, and to the in- 
crease in number, influence, and activity of the 
Jesuits, the recognized agents of the Vatican in 
this Country ; and, whether, in the event of not 
enforcing the existing Laws, some other and 
what means will be taken for protecting the 
Executive Departments of the Government and 
the public interest generally, from the secret 
operations of this dangerous organization.”’ 
The hon. Gentleman puts it more pithily 
to me—what I mean to do in reference 
to the Society of Jesus. Well, as a 
matter of fact, I know very much less 
about the proceedings of that Society 
than does the hon. Member, and the 
chief information I have received as to 
the members of that Society came from 
the hon. Member himself. But, with 
regard to the first part of the Question, I 
may say I am not aware that the Papal 
authorities are more actively engaged in 
exciting public opinion in this country 
than a good many other people are. Ex- 
citing public opinion, I have been told on 
high authority, is a very proper thing to 
do; but I am quite sure that if anything 
were being done which was injurious or 
unfriendly to our Ally, the Emperor of 
Russia, proper representations would be 
made to Her Majesty’s Government by 
His Majesty’s Ambassador on the sub- 
ject, and that those representations 
would receive prompt attention. With 
regard to the other part of the Question, 
as to the dangers which are threatened 
to the Executive Departments of the Go- 
vernment,; ‘‘from the secret operations 
of this dangerous organization,’ I un- 
doubtedly feel, as we all feel, much 
alarmed at this suggestion. What I 
would propose to the hon. Member is 
that he should place at our disposal the 
information which he seems to possess 
on this subject. 
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ARMY—COMMAND OF THE HOME DIS- 
TRICT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOLE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If, by the regulation 
limiting the command of the Guards to 
Major Generals promoted from full pay 
of the Guards, there is now but one 
officer (excluding the late and present 
holders of the appointment) who is 
eligible for the command of the Home 
District and Brigade of Guards; and, if 
so, whether he proposes to make any 
alteration in a rule which thus takes 
away the power of selection for so im- 
portant a command ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that the statement of the hon. 
Member was quite correct as to the pre- 
sent state of things. He had, however, 
been informed that there would be 
several eligible officers to choose from 
when a vacancy occurred. 


COAL MINES—THE TYLDESLEY EX- 
PLOSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he can explain how it was that the 
Counsel appointed by the Treasury to 
attend the Tyldesley Explosion did not 
attend Coroner’s Inquest on Saturday ; 
and if he will attend at the next sitting 
of the jury? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the reason why counsel did not 
attend the inquest was that there were 
two inquests, and that consequently 
fresh counsel had to be engaged, and 
there was an accident in the post. 
Counsel would be present at the ad- 
journed inquest. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
EGYPT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Question 
of which I have given him private Notice, 
Whether he has any objection to explain 
more clearly to the House on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, the intima- 
tion of the Home Secretary, that Eng- 
land would defend Egypt from interfe- 
rence or attack, and the points I wish to 
be explained are these—Firstly, whe- 
ther it is the meaning or intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to enable 
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Egypt by the supply of troops to parti- 
cipate as a belligerent in the Turco- 
Russian War without incurring the 
danger of retaliating hostilities; secondly, 
whether the House is to understand 
from the language of the Home Secre- 
tary that Her Majesty’s Government 
intend, in the event of Russia so reta- 
liating upon Egypt by an attack upon 
Alexandria, to employ the British arms 
against Russia; and, lastly, whether the 
intimation to Turkey and Egypt that 
their chief ports will be more or less 
protected by England against Russian 
hostilities is not a substantial contribu- 
tion to their available strength in the 
war, and a departure from strict neutra- 
lity by this country ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer thinks proper to answer that Ques- 
tion, it is not for me to interfere ; but I 
am bound to say to the hon. Member 
that a Question of that character should 
be submitted to the House in the form 
of a Motion, as it involves matters of 
argument and debate. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: All that I can say, in answer 
to the hon. Gentleman, is that the Ques- 
tion is one which it is impossible for me 
to answer. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: Allow me, Mr. 
Speaker, to give Notice that I shall ask 
this Question on Monday next. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR- 
BLOCKADE IN THE BLACK SEA. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. E. HUBBARD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, in view of Article Three of 
the notification of the blockade of the 
Black Sea, which grants a delay of three 
days, reckoning from the 5th May, to 
merchant vessels wishing to enter one of 
the blockaded ports, and a delay of five 
days to those who wish to clear from the 
same, Her Majesty’s Government con- 
sider that this notification gives the 
‘reasonable time’’ required by Inter- 
national Law for a notice of blockade to 
take effect. The article having appeared 
in the ‘‘Times” of Monday 7th May, 
and the time expiring on Tuesday the 
8th and Thursday the 10th May; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
consider the possibility of making imme- 
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diate representations to the Porte in 
favour of British shipowners who, under 
this article, would have to forego their 
homeward cargoes to save the hull of 
their vessels from capture ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are not prepared to contest 
the right of the Porte to issue the regu- 
lations with regard to the blockade which 
have appeared in the newspapers ; and 
with regard to the second paragraph of 
the hon. Member’s Question, I have to 
state that a telegram was sent yesterday 
to Constantinople authorizing and di- 
recting Mr. Layard to request that the 
Porte would give an extension of the 
days of grace to vessels wishing to enter 
the blockaded ports. That telegram 
added the hope that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would receive from the Porte 
an assurance that an extension of the 
days of grace should be accorded, in 
order that vessels which are now on 
their way to ports in the Black Sea 
should be enabled to arrive there. 

Mr. WILSON asked whether that 
applied also to vessels having cargoes 
for ports in the Mediterranean ? 

Mr. BOURKE said, it was a general 
instruction to Mr. Layard. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY— THE WAR— 
BLOCKADE OF THE DANUBE. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is aware that the Turkish 
authorities on the Upper Danube have, 
contrary to the proclamation of the 1st 
of May, seized and set on fire a British 
corn-laden lighter ; if so, what measures 
he intends adopting in order to prevent 
the seizure and destruction of British 
lighters and other steam-tugs now de- 
tained in the Upper Danube? Further, 
if he can inform the House of the nature 
of the blockade established in the Black 
Sea, if beginning at the entrance to the 
Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, or only out- 
side Russian Black Sea ports; also, 
whether he will use the influence of Her 
Majesty’s Government with that of the 
Turkish Government to procure an ex- 
tension of the time allowed for leaving 
blockaded ports ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I only had time to 
notice this Question a short time before 
I came down to the House, but I think 


Ur. E. Hubbard 
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I shall be able to give a satisfactory 
answer. With regard to the first part 
of the Question, I have to state that 
instructions have been issued by the 
Porte to the Turkish Commander-in- 
Chief, authorizing him to stop the pro- 
perty of neutrals in the Danube, in order 
that the operations of war might be car- 
ried on. These regulations, issued by 
the Porte, appeared in the newspapers 
some days ago. The Commander-in- 
Chief is authorized by the Porte to close 
the navigation of parts of the Danube, 
and also to detain neutral vessels, pro- 
vided it should be necessary in order to 
carry on the operations of war, giving 
those neutral vessels indemnification. 
The regulations which we have received 
on the subject are now before the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and I have not 
yet received their Report, so that I can- 
not give any further information on that 
part of the subject. If any vessels have 
been destroyed it has probably occurred 
during the fighting which is reported to 
have happened on the Danube. With 
regard to the further Question of the 
hon. Member, I understand the hon. 
Gentleman to ask whether the blockade 
of the Black Sea is to take place on the 
Turkish waters ? 

Mr. GOURLEY: The Dardanelles, 
the Bosphorus, or other parts of the 
Black Sea? 

Mr. BOURKE: The Turkish Govern- 
ment, of course, will not blockade their 
own ports; and, therefore, I understand 
that the regulations with regard to the 
blockade apply to the Russian ports of 
the Black Sea. A telegram was sent 
yesterday to Mr. Layard instructing him 
to use his best efforts to obtain an ex- 
tension of the days of grace allowed to 
British ships. 


PARLIAMENT—THE WHITSUN RECESS. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Berzsrorp Hore, 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was not possible to speak 
with perfect certainty at this moment 
respecting the duration of the Whitsun 
Recess ; but he hoped it would be in the 
power of the House, without inconve- 
nience, to rise on Thursday, the 17th 
instant, and he should then propose that 
they re-assemble on Thursday, the 31st 
instant. 
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NOTICES OF MOTION. 


Ordered, That the Notices of Motion be post- 
poned till after the Order of the Day for re- 
suming the Adjourned Debate on the Eastern 
Question.—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—RESOLU- 
TIONS (MR. GLADSTONE). 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 


Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [7th May], 


‘“* That this House finds just cause of dissatis- 
faction and complaint in the conduct of the 
Ottoman Porte with regard to the Despatch 
written by the Earl of Derby on the 21st day of 
September 1876, and relating to the massacres 
in Bulgaria.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “ House” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“declines to entertain any Resolutions which 
may embarrass Her Majesty’s Government in 
the maintenance of peace and in the protection 
of British interests, without indicating any 





alternative line of policy,’—(Sir Henry Wolf) 
—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the | 
words proposed to be left out stand part | 
of the Question.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he rose to 
support to the best of his power the 
Motion of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich, whose speech, 
though not delivered undercircumstances 
of great public convenience, considering 
the two hours’ wrangle which preceded 
it, had been listened to with sincere ad- 
miration as one of the greatest and 
most noble efforts which his right hon. 
Friend had ever made in the House. 
That speech was a statement of policy 
at once complete, interesting, and 
worthy of guiding the House and the 
country on the greatest question which 
had come before this Parliament. In 
those third and fourth Resolutions, 
which were not to be put, the House 
might perceive the elements of the 
solution of this question; and whatever 
differences there might be on points 
of detail, and he confessed he shared 
them, he had no doubt that history 
would give his right hon. Friend his 
due in regard to a statement of policy 
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which was of the most vital importance 
to the interests of this country. If the 
speech of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich had done no 
more than elicit some of the expressions, 
some of the assurances, some of the 
declarations which were made last night 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, it would have resulted in a 
great gain for the cause which he and 
those near him had so much at heart. 
There was a great peculiarity about the 
reception of the speech of the Home 
Secretary by hon. Members opposite. 
He had watched the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself very carefully while he 
was delivering his speech ; but he had 
watched still more carefully the faces of 
the right hon. and hon. Members sitting 
behind him. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of the charges brought 
against Her Majesty’s Government as 
being false, the whole of the hon. Mem- 
bers opposite cheered him to the echo; 
when he spoke of the unity of the 
Government and of their internal agree- 
ment, he was received with cheers from 
one end of the House to the other; 
when he denounced war against Turkey, 
the cheers were still louder; when he 
referred to his first landmark of ‘‘ No 
coercion,” the cheers were redoubled ; 
when he spoke of the action of Russia 
being the real obstacle to peace, and 
used the usual stock Party arguments to 
which we had been so accustomed during 
the last three months, nothing could be 
louder than the cheers he called forth 
from hon. Members opposite. But when 
the right hon. Gentleman went further, 
and announced his utter detestation of 
the Bulgarian outrages — [Ministerial 
cheers.| Yes, hon. Members opposite 
cheered now. When he said that he 
abhorred from the bottom of his heart 
what had occurred in Turkey not a 
single cheer came from the opposite side. 
When he said that the whole responsi- 
bility for the present state of things 
rested upon the Sultan, hon. Members 
opposite had listened to him with dis- 
may. [‘‘Oh,oh!”] He(Mr. Childers) 
was telling the strict truth. When the 
right hon. Gentleman said that in the 
war that was now going on England was 
determined to observe not only absolute 
neutrality, but absoluteimpartiality, hon. 
Members opposite did not cheer; and 
when he said that our interests were in 
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danger in so remote a future that he 
need hardly contemplate it, even the 
hon. and gallant Member who sat behind 
him (Admiral Sir William Edmonstone) 
began to fan his face. He (Mr. Chil- 
ders) pretended to know nothing about 
the secrets of the Cabinet. The Cabinet 
kept its own secrets; but, at any rate, 
he knew, and those who saw the faces of 
hon. Members opposite last night must 
know, a great deal of the effect which 
the declarations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman produced upon them. 

Mr. PLUNKET rose to Order. He 
begged to ask, whether it was competent 
for the right hon. Gentleman to take 
advantage of this opportunity to give an 
account of what happened last night, 
which he (Mr. Plunket) begged to say 
was an entire misrepresentation of what 
took place ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is referring to a speech in 
the current debate, and it is perfectly 
competent for him to do so. 

Mr. CHILDERS remarked that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman spoke of 
misrepresentation, and in the same 
breath called him to Order for reference 
to a past debate. Had it come to this 
—that they on that side might not even 
refer to a discussion on a previous night 
adjourned to the present, but might be 
aceused under cover of rising to Order 
of misrepresentation. That was a very 
curious attempt to take advantage of 
the rules of debate. He would, how- 
ever, at once turn to the main question 
before the House. What were the 
Resolutions which were before the 
House, and what was the Amendment 
they were asked to discuss? In. the 
first place, he would ask what the Reso- 
lutions were not? Although his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
had expounded and explained with a 
force difficult to answer the whole of his 
four Resolutions, he did not intend, as 
he distinctly stated, to move the third 
and the fourth, but merely intended to 
move the first and second, and to agree 
to certain Amendments in the latter. 
The third and fourth Resolutions, there- 
fore, were no longer before the House ; 
but his right hon. Friend had a perfect 
right, in fact, he was bound, in his view 
of the question, to refer to them so as 
to enable him to put before the House 
and the country his policy as a whole. 


Mr. Childers 
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The third and fourth Resolutions ex- 
pressed very plainly the policy which 
the right hon. Gentleman advocated ; 
but he was bound to admit that it was 
desirable, that they should not be put 
to the House as they stood, on account 
of one or two expressions which occurred 
in them, and which were undoubtedly 
open to question, more, perhaps, on the 
score of opportunity than on any other 
ground. With regard to the third Reso- 
lution, for instance, he might admit that 
there was an ambiguity and indefinite- 
ness about its language, inasmuch as it 
expressed a desire that— 


“The influence of the British Crown in the 
Councils of Europe should be employed with a 
view to the early and effectual development of 
local liberty and practical self-government in 
the disturbed Provinces of Turkey, by putting 
an end to the oppression which they now suffer, 
without the imposition upon them of any other 
Foreign Dominion.” 


This might mean that under no circum- 
stances should any of the oppressed 
Provinces be annexed to Austria, a posi- 
tion he was not prepared to adopt. 
Again, the fourth Resolution was open 
to question as to the propriety of the 
House demanding that the influence of 
Great Britain should be— 


“Addressed to promoting the concert of the 
European Powers in exacting from the Ottoman 
Porte, by their united authority, such changes 
in the Government of Turkey as they may deem 
to be necessary for the purposes of humanity 
and justice, for effectual defence against in- 
trigue, and for the peace of the world.” 


What did “‘ exacting” mean? and was it 
necessary that all the Powers should be 
united? It was unnecessary to enter into 
further details with reference to the third 
and fourth Resolutions at the present 
moment. The case, however, was very 
different with regard to the first and 
second Resolutions. The first Resolu- 
tion was perfectly plain, for it related 
to the action of the Ottoman Empire in 
answer to the despatch of the 21st of 
September, 1876, action—or, rather, 
inaction — which was practically an 
affront to this country; and the second 
Resolution followed up that assertion by 
the almost inevitable conclusion that the 
Porte by its conduct had forfeited all 
claims to assistance from this country, 
whether it were moral or material; and 
upon those two Resolutions. he should 
endeavour to show the House that it 
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was most expedient that Parliament and 
the country should pronounce clearly. 
That the House would do well in the 
present position of affairs in the East to 
pronounce most distinctly that neither 
moral nor matérial support should be 
given to Turkey, wasa proposition soclear, 
so simple, that he was surprised at the 
kind of opposition which had been made to 
it in certain quarters. It had been stated 
out-of-doors and suggested in that House 
that the first Resolution was unusual 
and unwise, as it censured, not the Go- 
vernment of this country, but the Go- 
vernment of Turkey. As a general rule, 
the province of the House was rather 
to censure the acts of Her Majesty’s 
Government than of foreign Govern- 
ments in no way responsible to us; but 
there was a peculiarity in the despatch 
of the 21st of September, 1876, written 
by Her Majesty’s Government. It ex- 
pressed, no doubt, the opinion of the 
Government, and it professed to speak 
in the name of the Queen ; but, in point 
of fact, it originated in and conveyed to 
Turkey the decision, almost the com- 
mands of the people of England; and 
so it was understood by the Porte. In the 
Blue Book that had been recently pub- 
lished Lord Derby, writing to our Chargé 
d’Affaires in Constantinople, gave an 
account of an interview which he had 
had with the Turkish Ambassador here, 
in which he said that the latter, referring 
to the Despatch of the 21st of Septem- 
ber, endeavoured to persuade him to 
soften his demands, and not to press for 
the rigorous punishment of the men who 
were guilty of these outrages in Bul- 
garia. The Turkish Ambassador, in 
unequivocal language, appealed to the 
forbearance, not of the Queen or the 
Government, but of the people of Eng- 
land. If, then, that despatch was writ- 
ten as from the people of England, we 
who represent the people were fully 
entitled to remark on the manner of 
its reception, and the entire avoid- 
ance of our demands. He had ob- 
served strong expressions outside the 
House as to that despatch being un- 
worthy, unjust, and undiplomatic— 
something which an independent State 
ought never to receive from another 
State. But the fact was—no matter 
what words might be used on the sub- 
ject — that Turkey was not indepen- 
dent, and had never been independent 
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for a century past. No one had ex- 
pressed that fact more clearly than 
Lord Salisbury himself, when he spoke of 
Turkey as a Power which depended 
upon the protection of others for its 
very existence. He could not help think- 
ing that the old Parliamentary definition 
of independence might not be very ill- 
applied to the Ottoman Power. An 
independent Member of Parliament was 
once said to be a Member who could not 
be depended on; and he thought such 
a definition fairly expressed the amount 
of independence which we were entitled 
to attribute to Turkey. In fact, the de- 
spatch, from beginning to end, was a 
peremptory order to the Turkish Govern- 
ment to make reparation as quickly as 
possible for the greatest crime that had 
stained the history of the present cen- 
tury. What had the Ottoman Go- 
vernment done in answer to the appeal 
and orders of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? He did not think it was possible 
to say that, in the trials or sham trials 
which had taken place, the Ottoman 
Government had complied with that 
despatch in the smallest degree. In the 
first Blue Book they found that nothing 
had been done; in the last Blue Book 
they found that nothing had been done. 
Mr. Baring, in accounting for his de- 
parture in disgust from Philippopolis, 
said—‘‘ Murder, arson, pillage have been 
committed in broad day, and yet no- 
body has been punished.” He had 
waded carefully through those des- 
patches, and he could not find one word 
that went to show that the Porte had 
in any way complied with the wishes of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The Go- 
vernment had been using the name of 
the Sovereign and expressing the feeling 
of the country ; but their requests had 
been entirely neglected. That being so, 
he could not see what objection there 
could be to the first Resolution of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone). But 
an Amendment to the Resolution had 
been submitted to the House by the hon. 
Member for Christchurch (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff), and that Amendment 
implied that the adoption of the Reso- 
lution would ‘‘ embarrass Her Majesty’s 
Government.’”’ How could that be the 
case? The policy of the despatch of 
September, 1876, was the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. They ad- 
mitted that they had been flouted and 
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scorned by the Ottoman Government. 
Could Her Majesty’s Government be 
embarrassed by the House formally de- 
claring what Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment themselves had declared over and 
over again? But the real fact was 
that the country had been told re- 
peatedly, not by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but by those outside, who 
were said to be friends of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that it was a despatch 
which did not do justice to Turkey. 
ws hon. Memser: Name.] The hon. 

entleman could not have read the 
newspapers for the last six months. If 
the Amendment to this Resolution were 
carried, those who said the despatch did 
not do justice to Turkey might be satis- 
fied; but he should have thought Her 
Majesty’s Government who wrote that 
despatch, which fairly expressed the opi- 
nion of the people of England, would 
scarcely be satisfied. The second Reso- 
lution of his right hon. Friend stated 
that the Porte by its conduct to its sub- 
ject populations, and by its refusal to 
give guarantees for their better govern- 
ment, had forfeited all claims to the 
moral or material support of the British 
Crown. Was there any Member of the 
House who would really deny that that 
proposition was true and ought to be 
affirmed? It would be curious to watch 
in the course of the debate whether any 
such denial would be attempted. Cer- 
tainly, the proposition had not been denied 
by the Home Secretary in his speech of 
the previous evening. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that England would 
be absolutely impartial in the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, that Turkey 
was suffering for her faults, and that he 
had not a word to say for her. If so, 
why was the House to be precluded from 
pronouncing that Turkey did not de- 
serve moral or material support from this 
country? So, again, in the Instructions 
given to Lord Salisbury it was stated that 
Great Britain was resolved not to sanc- 
tion misgovernment and oppression, and 
that if the Porte by its obstinacy op- 
posed the efforts then being made to 
place its Empire on a more secure basis, 
the responsibility for the consequences 
that might ensue would rest solely on the 
Turkish Government. Again, in the 


Blue Book issued a few days ago, there 
was a very interesting despatch from 
Consul Holmes, which expressed very 
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clearly what the view of the English 
Government was as to the claim of 
Turkey to the moral support of Eng- 
land. He said— 


‘“T have therefore thought it my duty to ex- 
plain to them, that in the conduct of the British 
Government there has been no question of hos- 
tility to Turkey, or of friendship for Russia. 
That the efforts of Great Britain have been em- 
ployed to bring about a peaceful solution of 
difficulties which endanger the very existence 
of Turkey, and that the only manner to do this 
was to go with Russia, as far as was just and 
reasonable, so as to be able to restrain her from 
action, and persistent in what was neither desir- 
able for Turkey, nor Europe in general. I have 
pointed out to them that their Government and 
themselves have, by their conduct, rendered the 
position of their friends almost impossible, but 
that even now the desire of Great Britain is to 
see them, if there is yet any hope, prosperous 
and powerful ; but that this is utterly impossible 
so long as their Christian fellow-subjects are 
oppressed and ill-treated, and the character of 
their Government remains the same.” 

“T have reminded them of the long years 
during which England has steadily supported 
and befriended them, and asked them whether, 
in private life, they would continue to do the 
same to any person whose promises of good con- 
duct were never fulfilled, who was always afford- 
ing justification for the assertions of his enemies, 
who ill-treated his dependents, who borrowed 
money which was squandered, and of which re- 
payment was refused, and who, finally, repu- 
diated advice given for his own safety and re- 
instatement. I added that they and their 
Government had one chance more, and that was 
to avail of the present to show that there was a 
real determination to reform their wretchedly 
corrupt and unjust system of administration, 
and substantially improve the condition of their 
Christian subjects, in which case I felt con- 
vinced that they would have no cause to com- 
= of the attitude of Great Britain towards 
them.” 


And if it were said that this expressed 
Consul Holmes’s view, not that of the 
Government, it was only necessary to 
read a few pages further the despatch 
distinctly approving Consul Holmes’s 
language on this occasion. In fact, 
Her Majesty’s Government, in the 
strongest possible manner, had told 
Turkey that she had forfeited all claim 
either to the material or the moral sup- 
port of this country; and that was all 
that the second Resolution expressed, 
and expressed in unmistakeable terms. 
He now came to the question started by 
the Mover of the Amendment last night 
—namely, that of British interests. It 
was suggested that the passing of that 
Resolution would in some way tie the 
hands of the Government so that they 
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would not be able at the proper time, if 
it ever came, to give due attention to the 
protection of British interests. Now, on 
that point he had heard with very great 
satisfaction the statement of the Home 
Secretary. If ever there was a state- 
ment which dispelled a whole cloud of 
popular and vague theory as to British 
interests it was the one made last night 
by that right hon. Gentleman. It had 
been dinned into their ears for weeks, if 
not for months past, that they were to 
do something to — Russia from 
going to India. Now, he did not think 
that the Home Secretary even alluded, 
unless it was very distantly and paren- 
thetically, to India. We had lately 
heard that unless we stopped the pro- 
gress of Russia she would get to the 
Euphrates Valley, from the Euphrates 
to the Persian Gulf, where she would 
build a naval station from which fleets 
would come, imperilling our interests in 
the Indian Ocean. He was happy to 
find that the Home Secretary gave no 
countenance whatever to those alarms. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had 
alluded to the points at which they 
ought to be careful about British in- 
terests in that or in any war which might 
break out, and had referred to the Suez 
Canal and to Alexandria—a town which 
he had been rather surprised to hear a 
Minister speak of as a French, an Eng- 
lish, or an European town, in oblivion of 
his own declarations about the indepen- 
dence of the Ottoman Empire of which 
it formed a part. However, there was 
no question that if our great interests 
at Alexandria and the Suez Canal were 
endangered we should be entitled, and 
every English Government would be 
bound, to protect them. But which was 
the great naval Power against which we 
had to protect them? Was it Russia? 
Why, they heard continued boasts about 
the greatness of the Turkish Fleet, and 
of its power to give a good account of 
any squadron which Russia could send 
into the Mediterranean against it. Cer- 
tainly, British interests ought to be pro- 
tected; but against whom was it within 
the bounds of possibility that they would 
have to protect them unless it was against 
Turkey, which had the more powerful 
fleet, and not against Russia? Interfer- 
ence with the freedom of passage in the 
Suez Canal was far more likely to come 
from Turkey than from her enemy. The 
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same remark applied to the Dardanelles, 
where, the right hon. Gentleman said 
very truly, this country had great in- 
terests. Therefore, all they came to, 
when the protection of British interests 
was brought before them by the Home 
Secretary, was the probability of Turkey, 
rather than of Russia, taking steps which 
might interfere with the undoubted 
liberty we ought to have for trade at 
Suez, Alexandria, and the Bosphorus. 
{Mr. Assnzron Cross: I did not say so. | 
No; but he was describing what were 
the realities with which we should be 
faced, if the right hon. Gentleman’s ac- 
count of our interests were true, and 
as to those interests themselves there 
was practically no dispute between them. 
The protection of British interests would 
be, in his opinion, first rendered neces- 
sary, not in consequence of an attack 
by Russia, but from complications 
arising through the action in the Suez 
Canal or the Dardanelles of Turkey. 
So far, therefore, as to the appeals for 
immediate action against Russia which 
had gone up and down the country for 
the last few weeks, they had been set 
aside, and they might take it that the 
right hon. Gentleman attached their due 
importance to them, though he was not 
sure that that was the view taken by the 
Members of the Government as a body. 
The House had delivered to it within 
the last day or too a despatch from Lord 
Derby to Lord Augustus Loftus, dated 
May 1, in answer to Prince Gortchakoff’s 
Circular, announcing that the Russian 
Armies had been ordered to cross the 
Turkish frontiers; and he was bound to 
say—and he said it with all sincerity— 
that he thought a more ill-advised, more 
violent, and more provoking despatch 
had been rarely laid beforethem. There 
was hardly a paragraph in it which did 
not contain language which a Power like 
Russia could not but feel to be a direct 
or indirect attack upon her; and hardly 
a paragraph which was not a distinct 
encouragement to Turkey—a mitigation 
of all that Turkey had done, and an en- 
couragement to her, he did not say to 
walk in thesame course as she had done, 
but to expect sooner or later the moral: 
support at least of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Whoever had written that 
despatch must have been singularly for- 
getful of what he had been writing a 
few days before. Lord Derby in that 
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despatch, referring to the expressions 
used in the Protocol, said— 


‘¢ The Porte no doubt has thought fit—unfor- 
tunately in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—to protest against the expressions in 
question as implying an encroachment on the 
Sultan’s sovereignty and independence. But, 
while so doing, and while declaring that they 
cannot consider the Protocol as having any 
binding character on Turkey, the Turkish Go- 
vernment have again affirmed their intention of 
carrying into execution the reforms already 
promised.” 


The despatch went on to refer to the 
presence of Russian Forces on the Tur- 
kish frontiers as standing in the way of 
the execution of the projected reforms, 
and spoke in terms of condemnation of 
the action of Russia generally. What 
could that despatch mean? It could 
only mean that while Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment admitted that Turkey had com- 
mitted some error of judgment, they de- 
sired it to be understood that the offence 
of Russia was infinitely greater. Com- 
pare this with what Lord Derby had said 
a few days before, when, on the 15th of 
April, writing to the Chargé d’ Affairs at 
Constantinople, he pointed out that if 
Turkey recklessly refused to assent to the 


proposals on the part of the Powers, she 
would give Russia the opportunity of 
putting her in the wrong in the eyes of 


Europe. Now, there was nothing about 
‘‘reckless refusal” in the despatch of 
the Ist of May, and nothing about 
her being ‘‘put in the wrong.” He 
would also refer hon. Members to that 
remarkable despatch describing Lord 
Derby’s interview with Musurus Pasha, 
and the description he then gave the 
Ambassador of the conduct of the Porte. 
Altogéther that despatch was an un- 
worthy despatch to have emanated from 
any Government. It was highly provo- 
cative to Russia in every sense of the 
word ; but there was one remark in it 
which he could not help noticing— 
namely, that the course on which the 
Russian Government had entered in- 
volved serious considerations, and was 
‘fin contravention of the stipulation of 
the Treaty of Paris.’”? These were serious 
words. They implied that the Treaty 
of Paris had been violated by some act 
originating with the Russian Govern- 
ment; but he would remind the House 
that Lord Derby, in September last, 
expressly declared that war with Rus- 
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sia, which Her Majesty’s Government 
could do nothing to prevent, would 
bring this country into opposition with 
its previous engagements. That was 
an assertion that if Turkey persisted 
in the conduct it was then pursuing, it 
would compel this country to violate her 
Treaty engagements. Well, Turkey did 
persist in the course she was then pur- 
suing, and now Russia was told, not 
that we were violating our Treaty en- 
gagements, but that she was doing so, 
and doing so not by the fault of the 
Porte, but by her own act. When that 
despatch was penned some one ought 
to have reminded Lord Derby of his 
previous language. The despatch, he 
presumed, emanated from the Cabinet, 
and they could know nothing of Ca- 
binet secrets; but he could not help 
thinking that, though the hand was 
the hand of Lord Derby, the voice was 
Lord Beaconsfield’s. That being the 
case, such a temperate Motion as had 
been brought forward by his right hon. 
Friend, and such a debate as was now 
taking place, were, in his humble judg- 
ment, not only opportune, but most ne- 
cessary ; thoroughly consistent with that 
definition of the duty of an Opposition 
which had been stated with such force 
lately in another place—namely, that 
when a Government appeared wavering 
between two courses, one wise and the 
other unwise, to impress the former on 
the country by a Parliamentary Vote in 
a manner alike temperate and unequivo- 
cal. No one could deny that there 
had been during the past few days a 
powerful endeavour on the part of the 
Press to mark the difference which ex- 
isted between the two sections of Her 
Majesty’s Government. In the Press 
which represented the Conservative 
Party, both in the daily and weekly 
organs, those differences had been 
accentuated in the clearest possible 
manner, and it was to those differences 
that he would refer hon. Members who 
thought the recent conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government consistent with the 
Blue Books. He had recently read in 
the principal organ of what he might 
call the intellectual Conservatives an 
article which, referring to the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), put the 
case admirably, and he would read a 
sentence from it, The article said— 
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“The question at once arises of confidence in 

the British Gover t—a Gover which 
can accept a Resolution like the Resolution of 
the noble Lord—one which professes to be con- 
cerned, in the first instance, for the future safety 
of the Christian populations. On a matter so 
serious as this the country will not much longer 
endure to remain in ignorance, whether we are 
governed by Lord Beaconsfield or Lord Salis- 
bury, or whether or not the control of the 
foreign policy has or has not passed from Lord 
Derby to Lord Salisbury.” 
That extract was taken from Zhe Pall 
Mall Gazette, a paper which hitherto had 
been the consistant supporter of the 
Foreign Office. It was from friends like 
those that they were doing their best 
to protect Her Majesty’s Government ; 
it was from friends like those—not iso- 
lated, not to be found only here and 
there, but pervading all society that 
the real danger arose. From that point 
of view he could not help thinking his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) had 
done a good work in bringing forward 
his Resolutions. They would, at any 
rate for a time, save the country from 
being dragged into the fatal policy of 
which the despatch to Prince Gortchakoff 
was the latest expression. 

Viscount SANDON: If I had felt 





uneasy at any period as to the future 


of the Conservative Party, after the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down I should have felt very 
considerably relieved. The right hon. 
Member has talked of the “ intellectual 
Conservative Party,” a very different 
name from what was formerly applied to 
us by hon. Gentlemen on that Bench— 
and beyond this, he has been kind 
enough to say that the Opposition were 
willing to = Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. at with such an acknow- 
ledgment of our intellectual position, 
and with an offer of such doughty aid, 
I must conclude that the dark days of 
the Party are over. We have, in fact, 
been promoted, and I hope the Party is 
duly thankful for the kind things that 
have been said. Now, I am free to con- 
fess that on one point I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman when he says that 
the proposal of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich is one of vital impor- 
tance. I will tell you why; but before 
dwelling on this point, I will briefly run 
over some of his remarks which seem 
to call for a reply. And in doing so, I 
must take exception to the extraordinary 
feeling of suspicion with which we have 
been treated in reference to the Bulga- 
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rian atrocities. What have we done in 
word or act to lead people to suppose 
that we lack, any more than the rest of 
the country, the common feelings of hu- 
manity? I would not yield to anyonein 
the feeling of utter detestation of those 
abominable transactions which so deeply 
touched the heart of England last Au- 
tumn, and, indeed, horrified the whole 
civilized world. But I confess to a 
sense of some humiliation, or rather, 
I should say, of strong indignation 
that anyone should have dared even to 
hint that anything but detestation could 
have been entertained with regard to 
this subject on the side of the House on 
which we sit. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has expressed satisfaction that a 
hundred curious little stories, which were 
the product of London drawing-rooms 
and London clubs, have been blown away 
by the manly speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary ; and it 
is to be hoped that now, at any rate, 
people will cease to believe all these 
floating stories, which long ago they 
ought to have known had not a shadow 
of a foundation in fact. It seems to 
me the right hon. Gentleman has taken 
rather a curious course with regard to 
the despatch of Lord Derby of the 21st 
of September. That despatch, the right 
hon. Gentleman says, was not the des- 
patch of a Ministry, but the despatch 
of a nation. I need hardly say that 
Government appreciates the compliment 
paid to them, and I, for one, am pre- 
pared to endorse all that the despatch 
contained. But then the right hon. 
Gentleman says that, if the attention 
paid to such a despatch of a nation is 
insufficient, the nation ought to reply. 
Surely it is a new doctrine to lay down 
that when the Foreign Secretary has 
written over and over again about the 
neglect with which the recommendations 
of a despatch have been treated, the na- 
tion should use some other mouthpiece. 
The whole responsibility of a Foreign 
Minister is gone if other persons, or 
even a Committee of this House, are to 
dictate to him his despatches. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman says it is 
generally acknowledged that Turkey is 
not really independent; but surely he 
could not have forgotten that the Repre- 
sentatives of all the Great Powers took 
as the basis of the Conference only last 
year the maintenance of the indepen- 
dence and integrity of the Ottoman 
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Empire? [Mr. Cumpers: Lord Salis- 
bury denied it.] Well, granting for a 
moment that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
view is correct as to Lord Salisbury, in 
a case of this kind I must decline to 
accept the dictum of a Secretary of 
State, however distinguished, if it is in 
opposition to the formal assertion of the 
Six Powers of Europe, of which our own 
country was one. It is satisfactory to 
find that the right hon. Gentleman at 
least has some feeling about some British 
interests. He says he thinks Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are bound to protect 
those interests. But British interests, 
he adds, are, as far as he can see, at 
present confined to the Suez Canal and 
Alexandria. That is a very curious 
statement. The right hon. Gentleman 
appears to forget altogether that there 
is such a place as India. India, accord- 
ing to him, is so trifling a spot on the 
map of the world that it is not 
worth mentioning. Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman has had the advantage—and I 
wish I was able to say as much— 
of having lived in another Colony of 
England, and that marvellous Colonial 
Kingdom of Australia is so large, and 
its future so great, that I cannot but 
conclude that his long acquaintance with 
that Continent has made him overlook 
India and its vast interests and respon- 
sibilities. Such, however, is not the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government. 
We have—is it necessary to avow it ?— 
some regard for the Indian Empire, and 
for other British interests not included 
in Alexandria and the Suez Canal. 
Whether I am right or wrong as to his 
view of British interests, when I con- 
sider the whole bearing of his remarks 
as to the position taken up by Russia, 
I can only interpret the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman—who spoke with 
the grave responsibility of a former Ca- 
binet Minister—as meaning that he 
gives his approbation to the course which 
Russia is now following. I am sure 
that the country is by no means 
aware of the conversion of the front 
Opposition bench on the subject of 
Russia. It is high time it should be 
known, so that the country should pon- 
der well the results likely to follow from 
this extraordinary state of things. Now, 
surely I am justified in my remarks. 
For I confess I was no less astonished 
than alarmed when I heard the observa- 
tions which fell the previous night from 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, who expressed the opinion 
that Russia ‘“‘ has made itself the organ 
of the collective will, the united judg- 
ment, and the solemn conclusions of 
Europe.” These words seem to bear 
one meaning alone—namely, that Rus- 
sia is justified in going to war. Then, 
looking to another section of the House, 
I find an hon. Member below the Gang- 
way—the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain)—saying that he did 
not see how Russia could have refrained 
from taking further steps in order to 
attain the object she had in view. In 
this, again, is distinct approval of Rus- 
sia going to war. These views of hon. 
Members may be right or may be 
wrong ; but it is certainly an important 
view of foreign affairs which is coming 
out before the country, which these de- 
clarations coming from the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich, from the front 
Opposition Bench, and from the Radical 
section below the Gangway, show to be 
the opinion of the Leaders of the Liberal 
Party—namely, that contrary to the 
formal judgment of France, of Germany, 
of Austria, and of Italy; contrary to the 
declaration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and of the rest of this nation gene- 
rally, if we may judge from the almost 
unanimous opinion of the Press, that Rus- 
sia was justified in going to war. Now, 
the House is not only discussing the ob- 
servations of the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, but is also more 
especially considering the very grave 
propositions of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich. I will 
therefore pass away from the speech of 
the right hon. Member for Pontefract, 
and I would entreat the House to weigh 
well what are the real as well as the 
ostensible objects of the two Resolutions 
of the right hon. Gentleman. I suppose 
I may fairly pass over the third and 
fourth Resolutions, though I must say 
I am still a little puzzled—and I believe 
Iam not the only Member who is puzzled 
—as to whether they have really been 
dropped. I am inclined to believe that 
the position is pretty much this—that 
they are physically dropped, but morally 
retained. [Mr. Guapstone: Materially 
dropped, but morally retained.] Ithank 
the right hon. Gentleman for the word 
materially—it is just what I was looking 
for—they are materially dropped, but 
morally retained—but it seems to me 
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it is a very awkward position to assume 
—both for the right hon. Gentleman and 
for the House. It is very difficult to un- 
derstand the material dropping of these 
Resolutions; but, still more cult to 
understand their moral retention. Now, 
are they or are they not really and 
seriously dropped ? The right hon. 
Member for Greenwich said that ‘‘ the 
first and second Resolutions were, in his 
mind, introductory to the third and 
fourth;’’ that he ‘looked upon the en- 
tire argument as one : ” and that, “logi- 
cally and morally, the Resolutions were 
connected in his mind.” The hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) said he did not see how they 
could be separated. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), more- 
over, spoke of them in a laudatory man- 
ner, and held that, although the third 
and fourth Resolutions are not actually 
to be moved, Members are entitled to 
refer to them. So far, then, I under- 
stand the wish of the Opposition to be 
to enjoy the luxury of discussing all 
the points raisedj in the Resolutions 
without incurring the slightest respon- 
sibility attaching to an expression of a 
definite policy upon this most dangerous 
question. I cannot think I am wrong, 
when I look at this group of Resolu- 
tions, if I say that the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
in proposing them, ought, if followed 
out logically, to be first a Vote of Censure 
upon Turkey, and then a Vote of Cen- 
sure on Her Majesty’s Government. I 
cannot understand why the right hon. 
Gentleman, with the opinions he has 
expressed, does not move such a Vote 
of Censure. He may have felt a diffi- 
culty in getting numerically a majority 
to upset the Government; but, holding 
such opinions as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman holds, and feeling so strongly as 
he appears to do their importance, I can- 
not understand how the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—remembering the great position 
he has held as Prime Minister and as a 
leading Adviser of the Crown during 
many years, during periods of great 
difficulty—can justify his conduct in ab- 
staining, in the face of the country, 
from proposing such a Vote of Censure. 
The right hon. Gentleman has told us 
that, by passing his Resolutions, he un- 
doubtedly contemplates bringing about 
an alteration in the policy of the Go- 
vernment. That is to say that, as he 
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declines to move a Vote of Censure, the 
Government is to be kept in power 
simply todo his bidding. Surely I need 
not remind the House that that would 
be a state of things which would be un- 
precedented in our Parliamentary his- 
tory. The right hon. Gentleman has 
not hesitated to say that there has been 
no chapter in the history of our foreign 
policy since the Peace of Vienna so 
deplorable as the history of the last 18 
months. Why does he not at once 
propose a Vote of Censure; or, rather, 

ow can he reconcile it with his duty, 
as a former principal Adviser of the 
Crown, to refrain from endeavouring to 
drive from office Ministers whom he 
considers guilty of such misconduct? 
He has asserted in so many words that 
England has been the sole obstacle to 
the success of the Conference. That, 
if true, is a proper cause for the im- 
peachment of the Government. Again, 
he represented Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as playing the part of ‘the evil 
genius of Europe ’’—those were his very 
words: now, holding such opinions, the 
very least thing the right hon. Gentle- 
man could do would be to move a regular 
Vote of Censure on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and, at any rate, to give the 
nation an opportunity by their Repre- 
sentatives of expressing their judgment 
on such a grave position of affairs. But 
no; he refuses to put the question to a 
test ; and let the House think what a 
position the right hon. Gentleman has 
tried to put the country in. Surely in 
the conduct of its foreign affairs there 
can be nothing more fatal to a country’s 
influence in the councils of the world, 
and consequently to its safety, dignity, 
and prosperity, than the suspicion that 
it is under a dual Government. Now, 
what does the right hon. Gentleman do ? 
He scatters insinuations of dissensions 
within the Government, and he throws 
these supposed dissensions, of his own 
imagination, which every Member of 
the Government knows to be groundless, 
in our teeth as the most damaging 
charge he can make. He proceeds to 
declare that not only is there a dual 
Government in the Cabinet; but also 
that the country is divided—one Party 
supported by a majority of the House 
and by the Sovereign, and another— 
in his opinion the larger one—supported 
by large public meetings and by the 
general public out-of-doors. This is 
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surely an intolerable position. The 
public ought to settle, aye or no, whe- 
ther there is this division of opinion in 
the nation, and whether, in such a mo- 
mentous crisis of the world’s affairs, 
there is to be a dual Government—not 
as the right hon. Gentleman most reck- 
lessly asserts within the Cabinet—but 
whether he himself, shrinking from pro- 
posing a Vote of Censure, without re- 
sponsibility, is to wield the foreign 
policy of this country; or whether it is 
to be still entrusted to the full respon- 
sibility of Her Majesty’s present Ad- 
visers. [Mr. GuapstonE: Hear, hear!] 
The right hon. Gentleman cheers me; 
why does he not then boldly, and in a 
straightforward way, propose a Vote of 
Censure? No onecan suppose that these 
attenuated Resolutions assume anything 
like the proportions of a Vote of Cen- 
sure. I agree most cordially with the 
right hon. Gentleman that the position of 
affairs in the East is very grave and 
serious, and is enough to make anyone 
familiar with those countries, as I am, 
very unhappy. But I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he thinks 
that the social and municipal reforms 
which are urgently required are likely 
to be successfully started in the face of 
an insurrection in a country honey- 
combed by foreign emissaries and 
threatened on every frontier by the large 
embattled hosts of its hereditary and 
relentless foes? I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman to give his best attention to 
what I am about to say. Since the set- 
tlement of 1856 there have been many 
years of profound peace in Turkey and 
also in Europe. There were years of 
peace—years of the greatest importance 
to Turkey—during which the British na- 
tion stood justly high in the opinion of 
the people of the East and the West. 
The Party with which the present Govern- 
ment was connected had no real share 
of power during those 20 years. They 
were occasionally in office; but, owing 
to circumstances, they had no substantial 
power during their short tenures of 
office, and being weak in support at 
home, could not influence to any sen- 
sible extent the foreign policy of the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman, on 
the other hand, was a leading personage 
in every Government—except the Con- 
servative Governments — since 1856. 
Well, what was he doing, and what has 
he done for the Ottoman Porte during 
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that time? Was he using the name of 
England to support sensible reforms in 
Turkey? Was he trying to use his in- 
fluence with the Turkish Government 
that the taxes should not be farmed, 
that the police should be improved? 
Has he been endeavouring during those 
years to establish a European concert 
of the Great Powers? I do not refer 
to the events in Syria and the disturb- 
ances in Crete, because these were 
periods when the European Govern- 
ments, as a matter of self-preservation, 
were obliged to do something. But I 
am talking of the quiet years between 
1856 and the time when the right hon. 
Gentleman went out of office. He 
praises Lord Stratford de Redcliffe as a 
man of masterly ability, of iron will, and 
he acknowledges that some few improve- 
ments were made in Turkish admini- 
stration during those two short years 
after the Crimean War, during which 
Lord Stratford was able to remain at his 
post. But why, I want to know, did 
not the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends search out for such men as Lord 
Stratford, whom he so highly praises, 
and man every Consulate and Embassy 
in the East with persons of that type and 
calibre, so as to assist in producing in 
times of peace those reforms which he 
now seeks to impose upon the Turkish 
Government by force of arms in a time 
of terror and distress? It is clear to me 
that the right hon. Gentleman is not 
without certain regrets in this matter, 
and that his conscience is constantly 
calling him to account; and I quite un- 
derstand the plaintive tone in which 
the right hon. Gentleman admitted that, 
although there had been remonstrances 
in these years from his Government 
when he was in full power, these remon- 
strances were, as he says, ‘“‘not very 
numerous.” The golden opportunity 
was missed, those years of peace were 
neglected by the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Friends, the real time for re- 
forms was quietly and calmly allowed to 
pass. No, Sir, the more you examine 
the matter, the more clearly does it come 
out that Turkey received very little 
friendly advice from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman; and, forsooth, the present Go- 
vernment are now to be condemned 
because they cannot introduce large do- 
mestic reforms in a time of disquietude 
and trouble, when Turkey is torn to 
pieces by internal dissensions and threat- 
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ened by foreign war. What does the 
right hon. Gentleman really ask the 
Government to do? I have picked out 
a few of the salient phrases from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech of last 
night. I would beg the House to give 
them their. best attention while I read 
them. He said— 


‘“‘ But if I am to look at the tone and tenor of 
the declarations of the Government for the last 
two or three months, I am sorry to say that 
they seem to me to be relapsing into a position 
in which the outrages inflicted by the Govern- 
ment of Turkey are to be contemplated as mat- 
ters of sentimental regret, and for idle and 
verbal expostulations.” 
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He proceeds to ask— 

“‘But the question remains, How are these 
terrible evils, which afflict Turkey and disgrace 
Europe, to be met? Are they to be met by 
remonstrances and expostulations only? The 
answer echoed back from the Ministerial benches 
is, ‘ By remonstrances and expostulations only.’ 
Now that, I believe, human nature, the con- 
science of mankind, and the civilization of the 
nineteenth century, will no longer bear.” 


And he declares that— 


“Tt is time to remonstrate against remon- 
strances, and to protest against protestations.” 


All this surely means that there ought 
to be no more words, but deeds. The 
right hon. Gentleman added that this 
state of things required an effectual 
remedy. And the right hon. Gentleman 
did not hesitate to conclude his remarks 
of this nature by complaining that— 


‘“We ought to view with regret and mis- 
giving anything that puts a single Power ina 
position to take such a charge upon herself.” 
As far as I can interpret the right 
hon. Gentleman’s words—which it is 
sometimes difficult to do, when the 
House is carried away by the charms 
of his rhetoric—undoubtedly the right 
hon. Gentleman requires further action, 
and—I cannot think that I misrepresent 
the right hon. Gentleman—that further 
action only means war against Turkey 
in concert with Russia. I should be 
only too charmed to find I am wrong in 
this impression ; but, after the failure of 
the European Conference, and every 
conceivable negotiation between all the 
Powers during the last 18 months, can 
any reasonable man suppose that this 
further action canmean anything else but 
war? The House thus comes face to 
face with the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman that we are to join Russia 
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in fighting against Turkey. What, I 
ask, is to be the position of this coun- 
try in the great war in which we are 
to take part? Are we to go into it with- 
out any allies except Russia? As far 
as I can judge from the Blue Books, 
Italy is by no means to join us in war 
against Turkey, Germany refuses point 
blank, France assures us she has no no- 
tion to take part in the crusade, and 
Austria repeats as emphatically the 
same tale. The country, then, would be 
put in this very serious position, that we 
were to go to war—at the bidding of 
the right hon. Gentleman—against Tur- 
key in concert with Russia, and with 
no other ally. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I 
am, indeed, surprised to hear that 
cheer from hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway—for what, I ask, is to 
be the object—what are to be the 
hopes—of this joint war with Russia 
against Turkey? Aro we to fight under 
the standard that has been raised by 
Russia ‘‘ for Faith and Fatherland?” 
The right hon. Gentleman surely does 
not wish to raise that dangerous war 
ery of the Cross, which either has been 
or may most probably be raised by our 
supposed ally? Or does the right hon. 
Gentleman propose to fight it out on 
the proposals which the European Con- 
ference originally laid down? Orare Her 
Majesty’s Government to arrange simply 
that the Governors of certain provinces 
north of the Balkans should hold office 
for five years, that the police were to be 
reformed, that an International Com- 
mission should sit, and that the taxes 
should be no longer farmed? Surely 
the right hon. Gentleman does not want 
this country to enter into a great war, 
to sacrifice countless valuable lives, and 
to waste its treasures for such a cause 
as this. What does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman wish England to fight for? I 
have shown that it is war clearly to 
which the right hon. Gentleman would 
commit us; and, even at the risk of 
wearying the House, I desire to make 
out what we are to fight for. I want, 
in fact, to unravel the policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman before hon. Gentlemen 
opposite and the nation are committed to 
it. Iam told he wishes us to fight for 
autonomous States north of Constanti- 
nople. What, then, I say, does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean by “ auto- 
nomous States north of Constantinople,” 
and why are we to fight, and can we 
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expect to fight only for autonomy north 
of Constantinople? These States have 
been sketched in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s early works on this subject, where 
he alludes to them as States from which 
all Turkish officers should be banished. 
If once we began to establish autono- 
mous States there, all the other nation- 
alities of Turkey will at once ask for 
them. Now, I have wandered through 
all the countries between Syria, Persia, 
and Armenia, and have dwelt with most 
of the ancient and various races which 
people these strange and interesting re- 
gions; and from my own knowledge of 
them, I can say that every one of these 
nationalities aspires after autonomy ; but, 
at the same time, I must express my 
conviction that, high though the quali- 
ties of some of them are, autonomy 
would be a fatal gift to them, would in- 
volve them in endless feuds with their 
neighbours, and would plunge their coun- 
try into such a state of anarchy as would 
be ruinous to all concerned. If, then, 
we go to war for autonomous States 
north of Constantinople, we have a 
most serious flight of demands for simi- 
lar changes from the other nationalities. 
If England should plunge into this war, 
everyone must see that she would, by so 
doing, reverse the whole of our ancient 
policy, would astonish Europe, and dis- 
turb all the Mahomedans of India. 
For what purpose, then, should we go to 
war? I cannot see any sufficient reason 
or purpose in those I have hitherto dis- 
cussed for this war with Russia, without 
any European allies, against our ancient 
ally ; but it must be for somelarge—some 
world-wide purpose. But, granted there 
is sufficient reason, and suppose we do 
go to war, and suppose that Turkey is 
overcome, and her fleet is destroyed, 
what difficulties should we still have to 
face? The real difficulties would then 
begin. England and Russia would have, 
in fact, to settle between them the great 
question of the East. A dual Govern- 
ment, as we have already said, is mis- 
chievous in a single country; what 
would dual management be in determin- 
ing this great problem? ‘Can two 
people walk together unless they be 
agreed?”’ After what type are the 
constitutions of the new States all over 
Turkey to be formed? England prides 
herself on free representative institu- 
tions, freedom of speech, on the tolera- 
tion of every creed, on her free Press, 
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on her free trade. Is it likely that 
Russia and England would be agreed 
in those respects? I do not wish to 
say anything against the domestic 
policy of other States. They are per- 
fectly free, of course, to select their own 
line in these matters; but is it not a 
matter of notoriety that the Russians, 
or the ruling classes in Russia, are de- 
voted to a military and despotic Go- 
vernment? They closely supervise the 
Press; they do not allow the toleration 
of other creeds ; they are in favour 
of the strictest Protective duties. Is 
it in the slightest degree likely that 
these two Powers, England and Russia, 
could agree as to the government of the 
States that were to be torn from unhappy 
Turkey? But when we have torn up 
Treaties, disturbed Europe, and asto- 
nished Asia, should we have a chance of 
establishing a series of free States ? 
Could Russia permit the establishment 
of such States either on her European 
or her Asiatic frontiers? Certainly 
not. We should have then to be 
parties to the establishment of States 
after the model of Russia, and that 
will be a pretty position in which the 
Liberal Party, following the lead of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, will, after infinite bloodshed 
and heavy taxation, find themselves 
landed. The question involved is so 
very serious that when once it is con- 
sidered I can hardly believe that many 
hon. Gentlemen will be found to follow 
the lead of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich in a course 
which will lead to such a prospect of 
future evil and peril, with hardly any 
compensating good in view; and I am 
confident the country, in any case, will 
not support him. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, I may fairly say, has shown us no 
tenable alternative policy to that of Her 
Majesty’sGovernment. I think, therefore, 
we have a right to demand that we should 
no longer be subject to these semi- Votes 
of Censure; and that we should ask the 
House, with one accord, to suspend all 
Party feeling, and to accept the proposal 
of my hon. Friend (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), and to declare that they decline, 
at such a critical moment as the present, 
to embarrass Her Majesty’s Government 
by any fanciful Resolutions, however 
eloquently they may be submitted to the 
House and with whatever noble senti- 
ments they may be surrounded. Now, 
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the right hon. Gentleman’s Resolutions, 
beyond being a censure on Her Majesty’s 
Government, are also a censure on the 
Government of Turkey, and is it Parlia- 
ment’s business to pass such a censure 
on a friendly State? Is it generous 
and right to do so when that State 
is in the very agony of a foreign in- 
vasion? During the Franco-German 
War we heard a great deal about neu- 
trality, and England was asked by 
both sides to observe a benevolent neu- 
trality—which I confess has always ap- 
peared to me to be a contradiction in 
terms. Now we are asked to observe 
a benevolent neutrality towards Russia, 
and to pass a Vote of Censure upon 
Turkey, and by so doing we are clearly 
invited to commit a breach of that neu- 
trality which Her Majesty has only re- 
cently, with the general assent of the 
nation, proclaimed. What, I would once 
more ask, does the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Motion mean, even if we accept 
it for the moment merely as a Vote of 
Censure not upon the Government, but 
upon Turkey? The right hon. Gentle- 
man himself explained it when, in re- 
ference to Lord Derby’s despatch, he 
said— 
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‘‘ Now, Sir, I pass from this general argument 
to the first Resolution, and to Lord Derby’s de- 
spatch. That despatch involved one of two 
things. It was either a declaration that ought 
to have been followed up, or else it was a gross 
and unwarrantable insult to Turkey. There is 
no escapé from the dilemma. You have no right 
to go about flinging those violent words in the 
face of any Power, unless that Power has made 
itself a criminal before Europe; and if that 
Power is to have your moral support, you have 
certainly no right to use such language. You 
were bound either to tear that despatch into 
shreds, or to go further in your own vindica- 
tion.” 


What does that word ‘‘further” mean? 
It means action; and action I have 
already shown can, under present cir- 
cumstances, only mean war. The right 
hon. Gentleman blamed the Secretary of 
State for having penned in his despatch 
words which either intimated that Eng- 
land would, in certain circumstances, go 
further—that is to say, go to war—or, if 
not, for having insulted Turkey. What 
is the meaning of his present proposal 
but to pledge not the Secretary of State, 
but the House of Commons, to sanction 
language which, by his own confession, 
ought to be either followed up by action 
—that is war—or to be destroyed, to be 
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torn to shreds by the House of Commons 
as an unwarrantable insult to Turkey? 
This passage of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech throws a great light on the 
proceedings in which the House is now 
engaged; and I cannot imagine how any 
hon. Gentleman opposite who ponders 
over it can fail to see that if, in the 
sense the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed it, he votes for the two Resolu- 
tions, emasculated though they have 
been, he is voting for going to war with 
Russia against Turkey. It evidently 
must mean this—that the passing of the 
Resolution should be followed up by 
material intervention on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Nobody 
admires more than I do enthusiasm 
such as that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich and his 
followers, when they believed that the 
grossest oppression and the foulest 
crimes had been perpetrated. Real en- 
thusiasm is always a noble thing, and 
seems to have something of the divine 
element in it, and, when true and 
genuine, lifts us above the sordid mo- 
tives and petty calculations of ordinary 
life ; but much though we honour such 
feelings, it is surely the business of a 
Government to see that they are not 
carried away by such sentiments, how- 
ever noble, and look at affairs with the 
calmness which the great interests en- 
trusted to them demand, for it is an 
enormous charge which Her Majesty’s 
Government has to bear. Instead of 
talking of British interests, of which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have thought 
fit to speak in contemptuous strains, I 
prefer to speak of British responsibilities 
—those heavy responsibilities which be- 
long to us as the very heart of an 
enormous Empire. The question is not 
one of sordid interest, lust of pelf, desire 
of conquest, or pride of possession. We 
find ourselves at the head of an extra- 
ordinary confederation of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, that rules in every quarter 
of the globe, that has under its sway 
the swarthy millions of India, and has 
marked out for its own, by its commerce 
and Colonies, all the most favoured re- 
gions of the civilized world. When we 
glance at the map of the world, and 
mark how there is scarcely a command- 
ing cape or beautiful island on which 
our flag does not wave, and when we 
remember—not without some pride and 
gratitude—that these possessions are for 
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the most part centres of freedom and 
justice and Christianity, how is it pos- 
sible that we should not feel that it 
would be a grievous loss to the world at 
large if these fair regions were scrambled 
for by the nations, and were turned into 
scenes of turmoil and war? It is surely, 
then, from no sordid sense of British 
interests, but from a deep and over- 
whelming sense of British responsi- 
bility, that we look with the deepest 
anxiety upon any steps by any foreign 
Power—be they great or small, be they 
in the East or in the West — which 
threaten to break up that British Em- 
pire, or in the remotest degree to weaken 
that power which alone preserves to 
these vast and widely-scattered posses- 
sions the blessings of a peace and a 
prosperity such as other nations have 
seldom known. Whatever may be the 
opinion of hon. Gentlemen opposite as 
to the present danger of that Empire 
being assailed, we believe it to be our 
duty to watch and to guard it with the 
greatest jealousy. No apprehension of 
temporary ridicule, no dread of mis- 
representation, no fear of attack from 
opponents, will shake our view as to the 
grave responsibility of our position, or 
will deter us from doing our best in our 
day and generation to hand down to our 
posterity the great charge we have re- 
ceived of the United British Empire— 
the most wonderful Republic of nations 
which the world has seen united under 
the most ancient and most beautiful of 
Crowns. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, that no 
policy would come from that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House which would 
diminish the glory and the splendour of 
the British Empire. He denied that the 
Party with which he was connected had 
ever sacrificed British interests; and, in 
his opinion, those interests would always 
be safe in the hands of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich, who 
was the foremost statesman of the age. 
He (Mr. Vivian) was one of the few 
Members now in the House who had 
the honour of a seat at the time of the 
declaration of the last war with Russia, 
and he honestly confessed that he had 
regretted the vote he had given on that 
occasion. England and France had in- 
tervened on that occasion to prevent the 
Turkish Empire being destroyed; and, 
consequently, he thought we were both 
responsible for the outrages which had 
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since been committed by that nation. 
He was afraid that unless we took great 
care and did not speak out we should 
drift into war now as we drifted into 
war then, especially if some great Rus- 
sian victory took place, and the troops 
of the Czar overran European Turkey 
and Asia Minor. The noble Lord (Vis- 
count Sandon) repudiated the idea that 
there was a dual influence in the Go- 
vernment; but when they contrasted the 
speeches and actions of the head of the 
Government with what was said yester- 
day by the Home Secretary, they had a 
right to suspect and believe that a con- 
siderable difference of opinion existed in 
the Government. If this country had, 
at an early period, declared its deter- 
mination that the system of misgovern- 
ment in the Turkish provinces should be 
reformed, at this moment no war would 
exist. If England had supported the 
Berlin Memorandum, Turkey would not 
have been insane enough to repel its 
proposals. He had heard with the 
greatest satisfaction of the appointment 
of Lord Salisbury to the Conference at 
Constantinople; but he proceeded to 
that Conference with such a weight 
hanging round his neck as precluded the 
possibility of success. In connection 
with Lord Salisbury’s Mission to Con- 
stantinople it was very desirable to re- 
member the circumstances in which his 
Lordship was placed. Did hon. Mem- 
bers suppose that the utterances of the 
Prime Winister exercised no influence 
upon the Turkish mind? Did they think 
that the declaration of the Premier that 
no more unjust war was ever waged 
than that which Servia declared against 
Turkey passed unnoticed by the Porte? 
Did they imagine that the Guildhall 
speech had not had its effect in en- 
couraging the resistance of Turkey? All 
that being so, he must say that he was 
astonished at a man with the statesman- 
like knowledge and power of Lord 
Salisbury accepting, with a dead weight 
around his neck, what could hardly fail 
in the circumstances to prove a thankless 
office. He would not call the policy of 
the Government puerile, because he did 
not think any boy would say to a bully 
at school—‘‘ I wish you would stop ill- 
using those little boys, but if you do not 
stop it is not my intention to give you a 
thrashing.” He would not therefore 
call it puerile. It was senile—it was 
nothing but the outcome of old age—to 
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say to Turkey—‘‘I will remonstrate with 
you, but I will not coerce you.” The 
Home Secretary had stated the other 
day that it would have been most im- 
proper to have gone to the Conference 
and said—‘‘ If you do not do that which 
I recommend I will then be prepared to 
make war upon you.” He agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman; but was that 
the alternative? Surely, when we had 
a dispute with a man, and entered into 
negotiation with him, we did not neces- 
sarily say—‘‘ If you do not give way I 
will not go to law with you.” We en- 
deavoured by every: means in our power 
to get the man to do what we wished ; 
but, while acting in that manner, we 
did not inform him that we would not 
go to law with him. That, however, 
was in effect what the Government had 
told Turkey; and with what result ?— 
that England had been insulted by the 
Porte. Our Ambassador had been sent 
away from Constantinople without even 
having the opportunity of taking leave 
of the Sultan, under the miserable pre- 
text that the Sovereign of the country had 
the toothache. Such an insult had never 
before been heaped upon any country, so 
far as he was aware; and yet we con- 
tinued to pay Turkey ‘delicate atten- 
tion.” That certainly was not a vigorous 
foreign policy, and that was the policy 
which had led to the war which was now 
in progress. He had the firm conviction 
that if the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government had said at once they so 
detested and abhorred the misrule of 
Turkey, that they would not allow it to 
continue, and that if necessary they 
would be prepared to join with others 
in insisting upon such measures being 
taken as would cause justice again to 
tule in that unhappy country, the pre- 
sent calamitous war would never have 
occurred. It was because the Govern- 
ment had not taken such a course that 
he believed the war lay strictly at 
their door. With reference to the Bul- 
garian horrors, he was very glad to hear 
the speech delivered on the previous 
evening by the Home Secretary. That 
right hon. Gentleman had expressed his 
detestation of those atrocities in terms 
which, so far as he knew, had not been 
used before by any Member of the Go- 
vernment; and that appeared to him to 
be a matter for congratulation. His right 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
spoke at length on this important point, 
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and a considerable portion of his most 
able and eloquent speech—the most able 
and eloquent he had ever heard fall 
from his right hon. Friend’s lips—was 
directed to fix on the Turkish Govern- 
ment the absolute responsibility for these 
massacres. This he thoroughly suc- 
ceeded in doing; and it was rather 
extraordinary that neither the Home 
Secretary nor the noble Lord who had 
just spoken, after 24 hours’ reflection on 
the speech of his right hon. Friend, had 
attempted to answer the case which he 
had so elaborately made out against the 
Turkish Government. He was glad to 
see the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
taking a note of this particular point, 
for he should be happy to hear any 
defence of the Turkish Government, if 
any defence could be made; which, how- 
ever, he did not think possible. The 
portion of the speech of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich to 
which he referred had been passed over 
by the Home Secretary and the noble 
Lord, and he, therefore, assumed that 
they considered it unanswerable, and 
that they regarded the Turkish Govern- 
ment as responsible for the crimes which 
had been‘committed. Well, if the Home 
Secretary and the noble Lord so detested 
and abhorred those atrocities, they must 
equally detest and abhor the Turkish Go- 
vernment. The two things followed as a 
logical sequence; and there was no escape 
from the position. What, then, was the 
policy of Her Majesty’sGovernment? Did 
they mean to support Turkey? Were 
they now as fully bent upon upholding 
the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire as they had been during 
the past year? Or did they not think 
that the time had come when some 
arrangement might be made by which 
the oppressed provinces might be better 
governed than they had hitherto been 
or were now by the effete and worn-out 
administration of the Ottoman? The 
noble Lord who preceded him in the 
debate had asked what was the policy 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich? but his right hon. Friend 
was not bound to have a policy. The 
Government, however, were bound to 
have a policy; and what was it? He 
had not the smallest conception of what 
it was. He had certainly been some- 
what relieved by the speech of the 
Home Secretary; but what was the 
policy of that speech? It was a policy 
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of strict neutrality. Well, strict neu- 
trality was a very good policy for the 
time being; but what of the future? 
He wanted to know whether Prince 
Bismarck was spoken to, and if he enter- 
tained those fears of Russia which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite appeared to enter- 
tain. Did they suppose that this was 
the only country which had cause to 
fear Russian aggression? Austria and 
Germany were as much interested in the 
Danube as we were in the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles, and they might be 
certain that neither Austria nor Germany 
would ever allow Russia to take posses- 
sion of Constantinople or the northern 
— of Turkey. The Government 

ew what Prince Bismarck had said 
on this subject and ought to give some 
intimation of it to the House. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated some 
time ago at Edinburgh that all private 
Members were utterly ignorant of foreign 
politics. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I did not say so. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN: Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman will inform us 
what he did say then. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: What I said was that a great 


many of them did not understand foreign 
politics. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, that 
when he read the statement attributed to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer it struck 


him as a very strong one. He had sat 
in that House for 25 years, and had 
never before opened his mouth on foreign 
policy, yet he took a great interest in 
the subject. He admitted that private 
Members had not access to the docu- 
ments to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had access; and therefore 
he hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would give the House some insight into 
them, and tell them what were the 
opinions of Prince Bismarck with re- 
ference to Russia and the northern 
provinces of Turkey. Syria and the 
coast of the Mediterranean were matters 
of deep interest to France and Italy as 
well as to England. What was the 
olicy of the Government as to them? 

ere they going to uphold the Turkish 
Empire inviolable with all its terrible 
consequences ? If not, and if the knell 
of the Turkish Empire had sounded— 
which, for his part, he fully believed 
was the case—what was their policy? 
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Egypt and the Suez Canal were of 
great interest to this country. He 
went further, and said that the Me- 
diterranean shores of Asia Minor and 
the Euphrates Valley were also of great 
importance to us. Russia could not be 
allowed to take possession of Turkey. 
Were they prepared to re-establish the 
old Byzantine Empire? The Emperor 
Nicholas always said he was not pre- 
pared for that; and the Emperor Alex- 
ander had pledged his word, in the most 
solemn manner, that he had no desire 
for conquest; and surely our Govern- 
ment, if they did not desire to uphold 
the Turkish Empire, should be prepared 
with some policy in the event of that 
Empire being broken up. What was it 
to be? Did they propose to establish 
an Empire, a Kingdom, or a Confedera- 
tion of States? He saw no reason why 
there should not be a Confederation. 
It worked well in Switzerland. They 
might depend upon it that they could 
not maintain the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Turkish Empire, and 
the country would never allow them to 
go to war again for Turkey. They 
were a strong Government and a united 
Party. He admired their unity; and 
it was only by unity that Parties were 
successful, and the sooner that was 
recognized by all the better. He had 
spoken strongly upon this Eastern 
Question ; but whatever his convictions 
might be, he was not prepared to divide 
his Party on them. The Home Secre- 
tary had challenged them to say whe- 
ther the people who attended the meet- 
ings held in support of the Resolutions 
of the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich were informed that the logical con- 
sequence of them was that a war would 
ensue between this country and Turkey? 
Now, he had attended a public meeting 
of his own constituents, very near the 
place where such heroism had lately 
been displayed by the miners, and he 
told the meeting that the logical con- 
sequence of the course recommended 
might be war. No resolution for war 
was put to the meeting; but he was 
firmly convinced these gallant men 
would, if the necessity arose, back any 
Government in this country in a war to 
prevent the recurrence of the inhuman 
massacres and the horrible condition of 
things that had subsisted for so many 
years in the Turkish Empire. If, on 
the contrary, the Government should 
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ever be desirous to go to war in favour 
of Turkey, he wished to let them know 
that there was a Party in the House of 
Commons which would prevent them 
getting one farthing until they had 
taken the sense of the country on the 
subject. Ifthe Conservatives wished to 
send the Liberals to the other side of the 
House with such a majority at their 
backs as they had never had before, 
they had only to go to the country with 
a policy of that kind. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
surely could not desire that the Govern- 
ment should have used threats to Turkey 
which they did not intend to carry out. 
Such conduct would neither have been 
honourable or conducive to the interests 
of the country, nor would it have had 
any effect on the attitude which Turkey 
had determined on all along, if Russia 
had gone into the war with Allies or not. 
The hon. Gentleman belonged to a 
Party which, for the last 15 years, had 
been preaching the doctrine that this 
country should not go to war on any 
consideration, however great the moral 
obligation might be, unless the indivi- 
dual defence of this country was con- 
cerned. [Mr. Hussey Vivian: I beg 
pardon. I do not belong to any such 
Party. ] Well, he (Mr. Perey Wyndham) 
had had the honour of sitting in that 
House for 17 years, and those were the 
sentiments which he had invariably 
heard from the opposite benches. More- 
over, only two Sessions since, at the 
instance of the hon. Member for Merthyr 
(Mr. Richard) that House affirmed a 
Resolution, supported by hon. Members 
on that side, that no dispute should 
henceforth be settled by war, but by 
arbitration alone. It would be a matter 
of regret if, owing to the Resolutions 
being brought forward in a mutilated 
form, it had not been open to the House 
to discuss the question in its entirety ; 
but he was relieved from any apprehen- 
tion of that sort by the course taken by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) 
and the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone), as the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman went beyond the 
Resolutions in their present restricted 
form. The country desired the discus- 
sion of the question in its entirety, and 
the time had come when its discussion 
might take place without harm, and 


even with public advantage. The time 
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for mediation and advice had gone by ; 
negotiations had ceased, and therefore 
a debate could not interfere with them. 
Such a debate, too, would show that 
while some in this House could not 
sympathize with Russia, there was no 
Party or section of a Party anxious 
for war. Although it had been chal- 
lenged in that House, he believed the 
conduct and policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government had been in its main 
features consistent. They had stated 
distinctly that they would mediate and 
give advice, but that they would not go 
to war to enforce their advice; and 
therefore the policy which had acceded to 
the Andrassy Note, which implied advice 
and not coercion; the policy which had 
refused to join in the Berlin Memoran- 
dum, which implied the enforcement of 
its provisions; and the policy which had 
led to the Conference, had been all one 
and the same. Although, however, the 
Constantinople Conference had been in 
accordance with the policy of the Go- 
vernment, he thought it an unfortunate 
manifestation of their policy, and forced 
upon them by the action of Parties out- 
of-doors. The idea of the Conference 
was, that the family of nations could 
treat one of their number as a Govern- 
ment treated one of its subjects, and 
oblige it to give security to keep the 
peace, and bind it over to good beha- 
viour. He denied the truth of that 
assumption. No Treaty or Convention 
had ever given such a power, and it was 
entirely fatal to the principle of nation- 
alities ; and it was to remove the assump- 
tion which Russia had set up 20 years 
ago that the 9th Clause of the Treaty 
had been passed. The Conference had 
proposed that the Government of the 
Sultan should be superseded in his own 
capital—but only so far as to divorce 
power from responsibility. But that 
was not all, for autonomy, in the 
Provinces had been proposed. We 
had no exact definition of the 
meaning of that word, as applied 
to Turkey, and he doubted whether 
even Lord Salisbury himself had ever 
really thought out how it was to be 
applied to the Christian Provinces. Now, 
if there was anything on which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seemed to be per- 
fectly agreed, it was in maintaining that 
the Turks were morally effete; and if 
that were so, to endow such a people 
with autonomy would be absurd, for the 
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moment the existing form of government 
was removed, the whole fabric must fall 
to the ground. Indeed, the great hope 
of Turkey lay in a few of her upper 
classes, who had reform in her adminis- 
tration at heart, and in the great bulk 
of her middle and lower classes, who 
were as honest and as fit for good 
government as any people in the world. 
Then there were the Christians, who 
were wanting in every quality which 
was usually found combined with go- 
verning power, and in whose case 
nothing but evil, in his opinion, could 
result from trying a scheme of autonomy 
which would entirely ignore the changes 
and past history of the country. It was 
all very well to take such men, and to 
propose, as had been done, to set them 
on their legs again, to see how they 
would get on; but whenever such a 
policy had been tried it had ended in 
failure. He denied altogether that this 
question could be decided on moral 
grounds alone. The right. hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) had alluded again 
and again to the Bulgarian massacres, 
which every one deplored; but he had 
himself shown that even the most civi- 
lized nations, under the influence of 


panic, might commit cruelties which they 


afterwards deplored. With regard to 
the charge that the Turkish Government 
had employed irregular troops in order 
that the insurrection might be put down 
in the most cruel and effective manner, 
there was the evidence of Sir Henry 
Elliot to show that that course was 
taken by Mahmoud Pasha, acting upon 
the advice of General Ignatieff, who 
tried to persuade him that there was 
no insurrection, or danger of insur- 
rection, in Bulgaria; and who, al- 
though he (Mr. Percy Wyndham) be- 
lieved he would have hesitated to give 
such advice if he could foresee the 
cruelties to which it would lead, yet 
gave it as the enemy, not as the friend, 
of Turkey, knowing that the result of 
employing irregular troops would pro- 
bably be to bring it into greater diffi- 
culties. A great deal had been said 
about the public meetings in this coun- 
try: but he did not think public meet- 
ings, though largely attended, any great 
index of the feeling of the people in this 
country. There was a type of people 
who attended public meetings—a type 
found in all classes of society, and a 
great number of them in the Upper 
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House. But the main body of the 
people did not care for public meetings. 
They disliked listening to speeches—and 
there was only one thing they disliked 
more, and that was making speeches 
themselves, and they never drew the in- 
ferences from them which hon. Gentle- 
men opposite seemed to draw. No word 
more true was ever uttered than when 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Beaconsfield) 
declared that the war was the work of 
secret societies; a statement which 
they might well believe when they re- 
membered that one society had an 
annual income of £50,000, one-sixth or 
one-seventh of which was contributed 
by the Russian Government, and that at 
its head was a Russian Prince of the 
Blood. It was a rule, moreover, of the 
Panslavonic society, that no man could 
receive aid unless he had first made him- 
self politically obnoxious to the Govern- 
ment to which he owed allegiance. Not 
very long ago, under the Government 
of Lord Palmerston, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) was driven from office, merely 
because he allowed letters sent to a 
foreign refugee, who had made himself 
politically obnoxious to his country, to 
be addressed to the residence of the 
right hon. Gentleman. But while Russia 
was at peace with Turkey, a Prince of 
the Blood of the former Power presided 
over a society whose sole object was to 
subvert the Government of Turkey. Mr. 
Baring in his Report said— 

‘« The deeds of blood I have spoken of and the 
misery I have witnessed must rouse just indig- 
nation in every mind; but the infamous conduct 
of those agitators, who, to serve selfish ends of 
States whose only object is territorial aggran- 
disement, have not nk from exciting poor 
ignorant peasants to revolt, thus desolating 
thousands of homes, and leaving a fine rich 
Province a legacy of tears, should not be 
allowed to escape without their share of execra- 
tion.” 


He was surprised to hear hon. Members 
opposite declare that Mahomedan feel- 
ing in India was indifferent from what 
was going on at the theatre of war. Had 
they not seen but lately that two con- 
tributions of £5,000 had come from 
Hyderabad and from Delhi towards the 
relief fund for the benefit of Turkish 
soldiers? But such questions must not 
be decided on small and perhaps acci- 
dental matters of that kind, but by the 
rules which prompted the action of com- 
munities under such circumstances ; and 
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if the force of Christian principles was 
strong enough to bring the Powers of 
Europe together at Constantinople, how 
could they venture to deny that the 
Mahomedans were uninfluenced by 
precisely the. same feelings? He ad- 
vised hon. Gentlemen opposite to take 
care lest, by their present course of 
action, they brought about the rise of a 
Mahomedan Power in India. He 
denied that this question ought to be 
decided by a comparison of Russia and 
Turkey. But if it was to be considered 
a moral question, he denied that we 
could not go into the past history 
of Russia and ask what she had done. 
Only the other day a Member of Parlia- 
ment in his place had protested against 
any Papers being published that told 
against Russia. Russia, red with the 
blood of Poland, was the very last coun- 
try in the world to whom should be en- 
trusted the destinies of a weak people. 
In 1863 pickets were posted in some 
parts of Poland, and domiciliary visits 
were made, and 30 or 40 young girls 
were carried away in one night, children 
were massacred before their parents’ 
eyes, and the wounded living were 
buried in one grave with the dead. If 
this matter was to be regarded only as 
a moral question between’ tyrannous 
Russia and wretched Turkey—whose 
sins, although great, were rather sins of 
omission than commission—that was a 
strong reason why we should look to our 
own interests as long as they were con- 
sistent with the interests of the world. 
If one talked of the interests of one’s 
own country, one was regarded as defi- 
cient in humanity; but that was not his 
sentiment. Just as the best patriot was 
the best cosmopolitan, so that nation 
which respected its own interests and, 
if necessary, was prepared to defend 
them, was the best member among the 
family of nations. 

Mr. LEATHAM: Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I do not aspire, Sir, like the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, 
to solve the Eastern Question in a five 
minutes’ speech, yet, if the House will 
permit me, I should like to say a very 
few words upon one or two of the points 
which have been raised in the course of 
this debate. The hon. Member has not 
expressed much sympathy with the agi- 
tation of the Autumn; but the noble 
Lord (Viscount Sandon), who spoke with 
so much ability earlier in the evening, did 
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express that sympathy, and so did the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, in his powerful speech last night. 
Well, that is just what I should expect 
from the humane natures of the noble 
Lord and the right hon. Gentleman. 
But I think they had another sufficient 
reason for speaking warmly of this great 
outburst of public feeling, and it was 
this—that outburst of feeling was a 
perfect Godsend to the Administra- 
tion of which they’ are distinguished 
Members, for it first gave the Govern- 
ment that lead of which up to that 
time it had stood sorely in need. For 
what up to that moment had been 
the course of the Government, if course 
we may call that which stands still? A 
mere blind clinging to phrases which 
had lost their meaning. The ancient 
philosopher made the discovery that the 
only thing he knew was that he knew 
nothing, and if we were to turn to the 
speeches delivered by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite during the Recess 
we should find one burden in them all— 
‘‘The only thing we can decide is that we 
can decide nothing.” [Zaughter.] Hon. 
Gentlemen did not perhaps say so in so 
many words, but they enlarged and en- 
larged upon the difficulties which beset 
this question until they had proved to 
their own satisfaction that we were in the 
midst of a perfectlabyrinth, and thenthey 
proved that the only way out of it was 
to remain just where we were. It was 
the people of England, ‘‘ most of whom 
do not understand questions of foreign 
policy;” it was the ‘“malignity” and 
‘‘criminal folly’’— those were the 
phrases—of the right hon. Gentleman 
who moved these Resolutions which 
created a policy for the Government— 
and when the policy was created, when 
it had been accepted by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, when he 
had decided to send Lord Salisbury to 
Constantinople in order to carry out that 
policy, and when he had abandoned the 
‘integrity and independence of Turkey,” 
he turned round, like the Parthian in 
his flight, and, as he galloped away, he 
shot them both in our faces! Now, Sir, 
I wish to express my regret that the 
Party to which I have the honour to 
belong, having achieved so much in 
conjunction with the popular voice, did 
not stop here. I venture to think that 
our true line at the beginning of the 
Session would have been to have said to 
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the Government—‘‘ We have given you 
a policy—the policy of complete neu- 
trality in case of war, the policy of an 
absolute renunciation of Turkey, and we 
intend by all the means in our power to 
hold you to it.’’ Instead of that, what 
have we been doing? From the first day 
of the Session, at stated intervals, and at 
the hands of irrepressible Members, we 
have been making desultory and abor- 
tive attacks upon the Government; we 
have been nagging at the Government, 
we have been asking innumerable ques- 
tions, which no one cared to answer, we 
have been making Motions about which 
no one cared to divide, and now we 
have a string of Resolutions, the most 
important part of which everyone re- 
joices to have been withdrawn. I say 
everyone, and I speak advisedly ; for will 
it becontended that those who might have 
followed the right hon. Gentleman into 
the Lobby would have done so with very 
cheerful countenances? And, as regards 
those who felt compelled to vote against 
the right hon. Gentleman, why they 
would have given the most painful vote 
of their lives. I have sat in this House 
a good many years—longer than I like 
to think of—and during that period 
the right hon. Gentleman has had no 
more humble but no more steadfast 
adherent than myself. But I could not 
permit my admiration of the right hon. 
Gentleman, which has been unbounded, 
to blind my eyes to the fact that 
the third and fourth Resolutions of 
which he had given Notice were—I will 
not say mischievous, but—inopportune ; 
more than that, they were dangerous. 
They were inopportune because they 
were sure to have been misconstrued 
abroad, and because they would have 
divided and weakened what I cannot 
but regard as the real party of peace and 
neutrality inthis country. They weredan- 
gerous because there was war in them— 
possible war against Turkey, possible 
war against Russia; possible war against 
both! I desire not to misrepresent the 
right hon. Gentleman in any way; but 
I think I am right in saying that under 
certain contingencies the right hon. Gen- 
tleman contemplates armed intervention, 
and for armed intervention under the 
contingencies contemplated by the right 
hon. Gentleman I, for one, could never 
have voted. Granting everything which 
he dreads, and I dread it as much as the 
right hon. Gentleman ; granting, if you 
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will, that the war may terminate with- 
out any satisfactory arrangement for 
securing the liberties of the Christians ; 
granting, further, that Russia may 
seek to recoup herself for the sacrifices 
which she has made by absorbing under 
her rule—a rule which I admit to be 
hateful—Provinces which I should desire 
to set free, what then? Are we to go 
to war to prevent it? and what, under 
such circumstances, would such a war 
be—call it by any fine name you please 
—but a war of mere sympathy? And 
when has mere sympathy been held to 
be an adequate motive for going to war 
since the evil days when we went to 
war in order to replace the Bourbons on 
the Throne of France — an instance 
which escaped the memory of the right 
hon. Gentleman last night. Sir, our 
whole attitude towards Europe has 
long ceased to be one of military 
menace—our whole military economy is 
planned for purposes of defence; and if 
there be one man in the country who is 
responsible for this state of things, it is 
the right hon. Gentleman himself. We 
have disentitled ourselves from entering 
with a high hand into the councils of 
Europe. We have disqualified ourselves 
from taking part in great military wars, 
because under the guidance of the right 
hon. Gentleman we have refused to aug- 
ment our Army in competition with the 
enormous armaments of the Continent. 
To interfere upon the Continent as we 
ought to interfere, if we interfered at all, 
we must become as Russia has become, 
as France and Germany have become 
—a nation of soldiers; but knowing that 
a nation of soldiers is never very long a 
nation of free men, we have made our 
deliberate choice between liberty at home 
and authority abroad—a choice which 
the right hon. Gentleman appears to me 
to have entirely ignored. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE observed, 
that simultaneously with the unseemly 
discussion carried on in the House last 
night a meeting was held at St. James’s 
Hall, in consequence of the Notice the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich had 
given of his Resolutions. That meeting 
was called together in the interests of 
peace, and one of the speakers (Mr. 
Cohen) said— - 


“You know many of us hold that it was 
England’s duty, as if would not have been con- 
trary to her interests, to have put pressure upon 
the Porte not by mere useless words, but in a 
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far more forcible manner. The Government 
actually opposed the only means that.could have 
been effectual—namely, active coercion on the 
part of the Powers to carry out that which they 
demanded from the Porte.” 

That meant, in plain English, that cen- 
sure was to be cast upon the Government 
by members of the Peace Society for not 
having declared war with Russia against 
Turkey. He regretted that the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich was not in 
his place to explain whether he approved 
the language held at a meeting almost 
convened on his authority [‘‘No’’], or, 
at any rate, in support of his Resolutions. 
The right hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) ought, with his opinions, 
to have moved a distinct Vote of Want 
of Confidence in the Government. These 
frequent discussions, which raised no 
direct issue, tended neither to the dig- 
nity of the House nor to the advantage 
of the country. Let him state briefly his 
own view of that Eastern Question. 
They had existing between Europe and 
Asia a Power alien in creed and in habits 
from the other Powers of Europe, and 
also a Power ruling over Christian sub- 
jects, whose rule, he admitted, frequently 
violated the feelings of humanity. It 
might be asked why, then, did he advo- 
cate a policy different from that of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite? His answer was 
that the most eminent statesmen of past 
and present times had always seen that 
there was a very great difficulty in the 
position of Turkey ; and he warned those 
who, in that House or in St. James’s 
Hall, denounced the Turks and talked 
of a new crusade to exterminate them 
that they had not sufficiently considered 
what the Eastern Question really was. 
Turkey must be supported, to prevent 
any other nation from filling the place 
she occupied. What were the views of 
all thinking and responsible statesmen 
who had given their attention to that 
important subject? Even Lord Russell, 
whose humanity was not exceeded by 
that of the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich, said in October, 1867— 

“The Crimean War was not a war for the 

defence of Turkey, but to oppose the designs of 
Russia. It is well known that the Emperor 
opposes all civil and religious liberty. I wish to 
see the people of Turkey entrusted with the 
government of their own country.” 
In 1828, when Europe was placed in 
pretty nearly the same position as now, 
the Duke of Wellington wrote to the 
Comte de Ferronaye— 
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“The invasion of the Turkish dominions in 
Europe and the occupation of Constantinople 
must not be viewed in the same light as other 
invasions and occupations which we witnessed 
in our days. I am convinced your Excellency 
feels as strongly as I have already expressed it, 
that we are all interested in the continued exist- 
ence in a state of independence of the power of 
the Porte in Europe. We are not prepared for 
its destruction.” 


Again, writing to Lord Aberdeen, he 
said— 


“Tf we look a little further at the case, we 
shall see still stronger reason for adhering to 
our Treaty. We mean to maintain the power of 
the Porte; and although we were ready to agree 
to the adoption of a mode of executing our pur- 
pose in Greece, consistent with the respect due 
to that Power, our concurrence in that mode 
was founded upon the necessity of coming to 
some settlement in Greece for the sake of the 
Porte itself. The independence of the Porte is 
important to all the Powers of Christendom. 
Its maritime independence, and particularly the 
independent exercise of sovereign authority in 
its own waters, is important to all the Powers of 
the Mediterranean and to all maritime Powers. 
The deprivation of this independent exercise of 
power, and the transfer of the responsibility for 
its exercise from the Sultan to the Emperor of 
Russia, is an alteration of the state of power in 
that part of Europe which is very important to 
the interests of this country.” 


Surely that opinion would have some 
weight with hon. Gentlemen who thought 
that we ought not merely to stand aside 
and allow a blow to be struck at Turkey, 
but to join with the Russians in attack- 
ing her. Now, he came to a still greater 
authority—namely, Lord Palmerston, 
who, according to the admirable bio- 
graphy published by the hon. and 
learned Member for Poole (Mr. Ashley), 
‘hated war, but hated humiliation 
more, and thoroughly understood the 
character of Russia.” Lord Palmerston 
wrote to Lord Clarendon in 1863— 

“The policy and practice of the Russian Go- 
vernment has always been to push forward its 
encroachments as far and as fast as the apathy 
or want of firmness of other Governments will 
allow them to go, and always to stop and retire 
whenever it was met by decided resistance. In 
furtherance of this policy the Russian Govern- 
ment has always had moderate language and 
disinterested profession at St. Petersburg, and 
active aggression by its agents on the scene of 
operations.” 


Lord Palmerston also referred to the 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe and 
the establishment of a Greek Empire in 
European Turkey. He said— 

‘*Such a scheme would be diametrically op- 


posed to the principles of policy on which we 
have acted. I have no partiality for the Turks 
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as Mahomedans, and should be very glad if 
they could be turned into Christians; but as to 
the character of the Turkish Government and 
its treatment of Christians, I am well convinced 
that there are a vast number of Christians under 
the government of Russia, Austria, Rome, and 
Naples who would rejoice to be as well treated 
and to enjoy as much security for person 
and property as the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan.” 


In 1828, it was proposed to found a 
powerful Greek Kingdom, and the Crown 
was offered to Prince Leopold, of Bel- 
gium, a man of rare sagacity, who 
might be described as the guide, com- 
oe: counsellor, and friend of other 

overeigns. Had he accepted the Greek 
Crown, what was called Ja grande idée 
might have been realized, and many 
subsequent difficulties averted. But 
who prevented that ? The Russian Go- 
vernment of the day, who strongly 
advised Prince Leopold not to accept 
the Crown of Greece. With regard to 
the Eastern Question with which we 
were now confronted, it was to be borne 
in mind that the events out of which it 
arose were not the growth of a day. 
They had been growing ever since the 
Crimean War. The right hon. Gentle- 
man himself (Mr. Gladstone) had been 
in office during the greater part of that 
period and nothing was done, although 
he must have been perfectly well aware 
of the state of things. By the recent 
agitation in this country Russia had 
been encouraged in her traditional 
policy. No one had a higher feeling of 
respect for the right hon. Gentleman 
than he (Mr. Baillie Cochrane), and he, 
for one, never supposed that the right 
hon. Gentleman was actuated by any 
mean or personal motive. But when 
the right hon. Gentleman stirred up the 
country by his speeches and pamphlets, 
he did not sufficiently consider what he 
was doing, and the result was, Russia 
was misled as to the real feelings of the 
English people with regard to affairs in 
the East. The right hon. Gentleman 
had, no doubt, acted from the best of 
motives, but the blunder he committed 
was a grievous one. All were agreed in 
sympathizing with the sufferings of the 
Christian population. Where they dif- 
fered was as to what should be done. 
Language had been used that night 
which seemed to approve the course 
Russia was taking in making war 
against Turkey. That war was carried 
on in the name of humanity. It was 
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well, however, to consider the character 
of the Power which, if Russia was 
successful, would take the place of 
Turkey. Was it a Power which 
had displayed such humanity as to 
justify the expectation that under it the 
races whose condition it was desired to 
ameliorate would be better governed 
and enjoy a greater amount of liberty 
than at present? The House had heard 
from the hon. Member for Christchurch 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) of the perse- 
cution which peasants in Poland under- 
went a few years ago, and had been told 
on the authority of Reports published in 
a Blue Book how men received 50 lashes, 
women 25, and children 10, because they 
would not change their creed. It was 
said that several Polish ladies had been 
sent to Siberia for using what was 
deemed audacious language with respect 
to the Imperial Government, and had 
been compelled to march part of the 
way barefooted. About the proceedings 
of the Russians in Central Asia, a good 
deal had been learnt from books which 
had lately been published. Gene- 
ral Kauffman had issued orders that 
when tribute was not paid, every man, 
woman, and child should be put to the 
sword and their villages burnt. He 
would appeal to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to say whether the cause of 
humanity in Turkey was likely to gain 
much by the ascendency of a Power 
which was guilty of such acts? Unfor- 
tunately, he could not say with regard 
to Turkey—‘‘ Let well alone; ’’ but they 
ought at any rate to know, before the 
Turkish Power was destroyed, what sort 
of Power was likely to take its place. 
If they found from history that Russia 
had not been governed on those prin- 
ciples of humanity and liberty which 
they all cherished, they would do well 
to hesitate before they encouraged her 
in her present undertaking. The Oppo- 
sition asked —‘‘ What are your views of 
the course that ought to be taken?” 
and this was a question which it was of 
course more easy for an independent 
Member than for Government to answer. 
For his part, however, he would say, 
without hesitation, that he thought Her 
Majesty’s Government ought to inter- 
fere when they calmly and reasonably 
believed that British interests were 
threatened. It had been said that 
other European Powers were as much 
interested in the Mediterranean and the 
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or Germany, or Italy, an Indian or 
Colonial Empire, and was it not the 
case that three-fourths of the ship- 
ping that passed through the Suez 
Canal was English shipping? He 
maintained that English interests were 
bound up with the independence of 
the Mediterranean, and that England 
would find it necessary to oppose any 
Power which threatened that indepen- 
dence. It was ostensibly for the sake 
of the Christian races in Turkey that 
Russia had gone to war, and as those 
races were only on one side of the 
Balkan range there would be no neces- 
sity for Russia, in pursuing her osten- 
sible object, to set foot on the other side 
of the mountains. If she did, it could 
only be with the view of marching to 
Constantinople. But if she crossed the 
Balkan mountains, it would be the duty 
of this country to stop her. In 1853 
Lord Palmerston wrote to Lord Aber- 
deen— 

“T hope you will order the Fleet to go up to 
the Bosphorus as soon as it is known that the 
Russians have entered the Principalities ’—for 
his part he (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) did not go so 
far as to say that—‘“‘and also to go into the 
Black Sea if necessary, for the protection of 
Turkish territory. This will relieve England 
from the disagreeable and not very creditable 
position of not venturing to the back as friends 
when forcible possession has been taken of the 
front wall by enemies.” 


And writing to Lord Russell in the same 
year, Lord Palmerston said—‘‘ We must 
defend England in Asia as well as in 
Europe.’ It was said there was really 
no danger. He heard it asserted on all 
sides that Russia had really no intention 
of going to Constantinople. In answer, 
he would quote the words that the Em- 
peror Alexander himself had used in 
replying to a deputation. The Em- 
peror said— 

“There is not a single Russian but dreams of 
the capture of Constantinople, and I would sacri- 
fice my last rouble and my last man to prevent 
Constantinople becoming the capital of a Greek 
Empire or belonging to any nation but our own.” 
Could it be said, after that, that there 
was no danger? Without saying, like 
Lord Palmerston, that the country ought 
to take action whenever the Russians 
crossed the Pruth, he was certain that 
England ought to interfere if they 
crossed the Balkan. Sometimes he 
heard people speak of compensation for 
the occupation of Constantinople by 
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Russia. There could be no compensa- 
tion for it, and any Government worthy 
of the name would rather spend their 
last shilling and shed their last drop of 
blood than suffer such an occupation— 
an occupation which would be disastrous 
to the interests, not only of England, 
but of the world. 

Mr. BAXTER said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down had made a 
very strong attack on his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich, in 
regard to what he chose to call the agi- 
tation of the Autumn. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, forgot that that agita- 
tion had altered to a very large extent 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
so much so that the hon. Member for 
Canterbury (Mr. Butler-Johnstone) than 
whom he could conceive no better autho- 
rity, had stated in the House that his 
right hon. Friend had reason to be proud, 
inasmuch as during the Recess he had 
dictated the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He (Mr. Baxter) was also 
proud of having done his little part 
during the Autumn and Winter to open 
the eyes of this country to the frightful 
misgovernment of the Ottoman Porte. 
He was astonished to hear the hon. 
Member for West Cumberland (Mr. 
Percy Wyndham) say to-night that the 
sins of the Porte had been those of 
omission rather than of commission; 
and that, after the atrocities in Bulgaria, 
and after all we have been reading now 
for a year past. He had taken part in 
some of the meetings which had taken 
place, and he had addressed his own 
constituents on the subject. He had 
also taken pains on the spot to investi- 
gate some of the causes which had led 
to the present lamentable state of affairs. 
He was not going to make a Party 
speech; he had been in the House over 
20 years and had never made a purely 
Party speech. He had another reason 
for not doing so now, because he thought 
that in a matter of this sort they ought 
as far as possible, to show a united front 
to Europe. And, bésides, he was not 
so wholly dissatisfied with the new 
policy and the present attitude of Her 
Majesty’s Government as many hon. 
Gentlemen who sat on his side of the 
House. He could not agree with many 
of the remarks which had fallen from 
his hon. Friend the Member for Gla- 
morganshire (Mr. Hussey Vivian) in the 
very warlike speech he had made. 
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Though he had not taken an active 
part in foreign politics he had paid a 
great deal of attention to this Eastern 
Question, and he claimed the right to 
say a few words to-night, as he was 
almost the first man in this country who 
had brought the state of Turkey before 
the House of Commons. On the 18th of 
June, 1875, he took advantage of a 
Motion made by the hon. Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke)to 
implore the House of Commons and the 
people of this country to look into the 
dreadful state of things existing in 
Turkey, and he warned them of three 
things—first that the Ottoman Porte 
was bankrupt, and would never pay one 
shilling of the interest or principal of 
her Debt; second, that some of the Pro- 
vinces of Turkey were ripe for revolt; 
and, third, that there was a general im- 
pression over the East that massacres 
were impending more dreadful than 
those which some years ago had dis- 
graced the Government and population 
of Damascus. He admitted that those 
warnings were treated at the time with 
a good deal of ridicule, but he did not 
give utterance to them without some 
foundation. He was simply relating to 
the House the nearly universal testimony 
of men of all nationalities, of all creeds, 
and of all professions he had met on the 
shores of the Levant, many of whom had 
begged and entreated of him to bring 
before the House of Commons the rot- 
tenness of the Turkish system and the 
imminence of a great disaster. When 
he was in Turkey he did not see Sir 
Henry Elliot. Everyone told him he 
was a much greater believer in the Turks 
than the Turks were in themselves; but 
he saw a good many Turkish Pashas, 
and all those gentlemen went out of their 
way to tell him in the freest manner 
possible, that no one of them believed in 
the permanence of the Turkish Empire, 
and that they had not invested their 
money in Turkish bonds. Something 
had been said by the noble Lord opposite 
(Viscount Sandon) about our traditional 
policy in Turkey. He thought it high 
time that we should once for all change 
our traditional policy in the East. He 
was not one of those who thought 
they ought to throw stones at the Go- 
vernment in this matter. His hon. 
Friend the Member for the Elgin 
Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff) said, we 
had been acting on imperfect informa- 
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tion, and his remedy was to have more 
Consular authorities on the spot to keep 
them better informed. With all de- 
ference to his hon. Friend, he did not 
think it was there that the shoe pinched. 
It was very generally believed that 
proofs of Turkish misgovernment were 
never very welcome, however well- 
founded, either at the British Embassy 
at Constantinople or at the Foreign 
Office in London. It was a great mis- 
take to suppose that it was only the 
Christians who had been oppressed in 
Turkey. The Mussulman peasantry, 
especially in the Asiatic Provinces, com- 
plained equally with the Christians of 
the undisguised venality and oppressive 
taxation of the Constantinople Govern- 
ment. That this was so was amply 
proved by the Report of Mr. Calvert, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Rustchuck, 
and the Special Correspondent of The 
Times at Bucharest, the latter autho- 
rity speaking of the complaints of the 
Mussulman peasantry at being taken 
from their homes and driven to fight 
for the Constantinople Government. 
When the Resolutions were first laid 
upon the Table he felt at once he 
could not support them. The condition 
of the Ottoman Empire was, to his mind, 
so irretrievably bad that the second Re- 
solution, as originally proposed, might 
have been objected to on the ground 
that by calling upon the Porte to give 
guarantees we were giving a moral and 
material support to the Ottoman Em- 
pire. That was a course to which ever- 
more after this he would not be a 
party. Therefore, he gladly welcomed 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan), who, he thought, ex- 
pressed the sentiment of a great por- 
tion of the people of this country. 
So far from giving any moral or mate- 
rial support under any possible circum- 
stances to the Ottoman Porte, firm and 
decided steps should be taken to get rid 
of all engagements, of whatever kind, 
which bound us to a corrupt, a promise- 
breaking, and a tottering Power. After 
the speeches of Lord Beaconsfield and 
of the Secretary of State for War in 
this House, he read with great satisfac- 
tion the speech, delivered ‘‘ elsewhere,”’ 
in which Lord Derby declared that 
Treaties were not supposed to be bind- 
ing for all time. They were not like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, which 
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could not be altered, but should be re- 
vised or abrogated when no longer ap- 
plicable to the situation of affairs. He, 
for one, had a complaint to make against 
the Government, which would be reme- 
died if they would aecept the second of 
these Resolutions as altered. They had 
never told the Ottoman Porte in lan. 
guage firm and decisive enough that 
their conduct in putting aside all Trea- 
ties, in condoning, if not sanctioning, 
the Bulgarian atrocities, and in assum- 
ing a tone of insolent defiance at the 
Conference, had put them beyond the 
pale of English sympathy. His criticism, 
founded on the Papers presented to Par- 
liament, was not that the Government 
had not gone far enough in coercing 
Turkey, but that they had complimented 
the Turks, and had paid them what 
had been called ‘ delicate attentions ” 
—that they had spoken continually of 
the interest felt in this country in the 
preservation of the Ottoman Empire. 
Holding these sentiments, he could not 
defend the policy of the action, or rather 
the inaction, of Lord Derby, and much 
less the speeches of Lord Beaconsfield, 
which he very much deplored, and 
which had given great joy at Constanti- 
nople, and had done irreparable harm 
all over Europe. But the moment he 
read the first and second Blue Books 
presented to Parliament, and found the 
Instructions sent to our Ambassador at 
Constantinople, and especially the able 
and statesmanlike letter written by Lord 
Salisbury, dated, he believed, the 4th 
of January, he felt at once that he could 
not support a Vote of Censure, no mat- 
ter from what quarter proposed. He 
wished to say eapheliedlle—though he 
knew in that matter he differed from 
many hon. Members on his own side of 
the House—that he was not in favour of 
coercion of any kind. So far, he entirely 
approved the position of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He was not in favour of 
coercion either with or without allies. 
His position for years had been that the 
armed interference of this country in the 
affairs of other countries had never 
turned out either to the advantage of 
oppressed peoples or to the benefit of 
ourselves. e had fought for the 
liberties of Spain, and every hon. Gen- 
tleman who had travelled in that coun- 
try knew how we were regarded by 
Spaniards. We had never fought for 
the unity of Italy, yet every enlight- 
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ened Italian regarded Great Britain as 
their firmest friend and their most valued 
ally. He was not prepared to support 
any Resolution which, under any pos- 
sible circumstances, might cause the 
sacrifice of British life and treasure in a 
war in the East. More than that, he 
was satisfied that in the long run the 
Christian subjects of Turkey would suffer 
from any such action. He entirely agreed 
with his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Greenwich with regard to the auto- 
nomy of the States on the Danube. The 
noble Lord the Vice President of the 
Council had said that if autonomy were 
granted to the States on the Danube, it 
would not stop there, because it would 
be claimed by populations in other parts 
of Turkey, and also in Asia. So much 
the better; because, satisfied as he was 
that the Turkish Empire was tottering 
to its fall, he believed that the creation 
of autonomous States was the only way 
out of the difficulty. He was not at all 
sorry that the Conference had failed, for 
he believed that the guarantees proposed 
by the Great Powers in that Conference 
would not in the long run have given 
satisfaction to the European Provinces 
which had been in revolt. He admitted 
that converting them into tributary 
States might prolong the existence of 
the Government at Constantinople ; but 
every thinking man must look forward to 
far greater changes in the East than any 
which had ever been proposed in the Con- 
ference. A great deal had been said to- 
night about Russia ; but he declined to 
follow the hon. Member for the Isle of 
Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) in regard 
to what he had said about the designs 
of Russia. That was not the question 
now ; but it would be ridiculous for an 
advanced Liberal to profess any enthu- 
siasm or admiration for a paternal des- 
potism which had within its own bounds 
evils of great magnitude to redress. But 
he was not one of those who were either 
afraid or jealous of Russia. That great 
Empire had sources of weakness within 
her. She was greatly embarrassed by 
her great and injudicious conquests in 
Central Asia ; she was embarrassed by 
her mighty armaments, which had 
emptied her Treasury and drained her 
resources; and also by the stifled, but 
ever increasing, demands of a part of 
her population for a free Press and for 
liberal institutions. Great Britain stood 
in far too high a position to be afraid 
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of anything Russia could do; and he 
did not envy those politicians and those 
conductors of newspapers which were 
hounding on the people of this country, 
without any provocation, to consider 
Russia as an enemy. Indeed, he should 
find difficulty in properly characterizing 
the responsibility they had undertaken. 
It was easy to excite people’s passions, 
and unfortunately the British public 
were bellicose enough without these 
journalistic incentives. His principal 
reason, however, for addressing these 
few observations to the House to-night, 
was to express an earnest hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government would take no 
steps whatever, and yield to no tempta- 
tion which would be inconsistent with 
their policy of absolute neutrality. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, we had to 
consider to-night two lines of policy, and 
it was a matter of the gravest national 
importance that we should take our 
choice between them. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
had laid down, in the clearest language, 
the great object he had in view in recom- 
mending his Resolutions to the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that one 
of his main objects was to clear the 
position of the Government, and one of 
the points he would strive to establish 
was that that position was ambiguous. 
But he would say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that in the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government there was no am- 
biguity. In speaking thus he confined 
himself to the policy enunciated by the 
Foreign Minister, because it was he who 
was the responsible Minister of the Go- 
vernment, and who had been charged 
with the conduct of those delicate and 
difficult negotiations. The noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary when he entered 
upon his difficult task was guided, as 
might be gathered from the study of his 
despatches, by three great principles, the 
first of which was that he would do 
nothing to interfere with or lessen the 
independence and integrity of Turkey. 
That was not a welcome expression to 
the ears of many hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. But who was it 
that rivetted upon the archives and the 
policy of the Foreign Office that great 
diplomatic principle? It was the right 
hon. Gentleman, who had invited the 
House to debate a new line of policy, 
and the Government over which he had 
so ably presided, when they re-estab- 
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lished and re-sanctioned solemnly the 
principle of 1856 in 1871. The noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary when he 
entered upon his task felt that the 
honour, dignity, and good faith of Eng- 
land were pledged to that principle, and 
by it he was absolutely precluded from 
coercing Turkey, which some hon. Gen- 
tlemen said was the cause why the nego- 
tiations failed. The next principle which 
guided the noble Lord was the main- 
tenance of the peace of Europe. Every 
honest man in the House agreed that 
the noble Lord had spared no effort to 
preserve the peace of Europe. The third 
point at which the noble Lord aimed 
was, so far as he was able to do so, to 
curb the ambition and to counteract the 
pretensions of Russia. That was the 
most difficult and most delicate task in 
which he had to engage, and it was most 
unjust to him that those who attacked 
the foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should entirely ignore that 
difficulty. He did not for himself hesi- 
tate to say—and he believed there was 
not one Englishman in a hundred who 
did not think with him—that Russia as 
a Power was not to be trusted. Start- 
ing then from that position, he would 
proceed to notice what fell from a 
Gentleman who was not apt to fence his 
words. He meant the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain). That 
hon. Gentleman had studied politics; but 
he had not studied the published utter- 
ances of the Foreign Secretary. The 
hon. Gentleman had stated that Her 
Majesty’s Government had ‘‘changed its 
policy in obedience to public opinion.’ 
He could disprove that statement, and 
would refer the hon. Gentleman to a 
speech made by the Earl of Derby not 
yesterday, not last year, but at a time 
long antecedent to this agitation. The 
noble Earl 13 years ago, when addressing 
his constituents at Lynn, had said that 
he could not understand, unless it were 
from the influence of old diplomatic tra- 
ditions, the determination of our older 
statesmen to stand by the Turkish rule, 
whether it were right or wrong, and 
that it could not be desirable to make 
enemies of men who would soon be the 
dominant race in the East. These were 
the sentiments on which Lord Derby 
had acted ever since he had been 
Foreign Minister. Could anyone deny 
that his first thought had been the 
amelioration of the condition of the Chris- 
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tian subjects of the Porte? The Govern- 
ment was now asked to state its policy. 
That was impossible. Their policy was 
in abeyance. They advocated neu- 
trality absolute and distinct; but so 
soon as the war cloud passed away the 
amelioration of the Christians in Tur- 
key would again become the object of 
the foreign policy of the Government. 
When hon. Gentlemen asked what was 
the foreign policy of the Government, 
he would ask them to consider what was 
the present condition of Turkey. Turkey 
was engaged in a deadly struggle, and 
that was his reason for refusing to be any 
party to a Vote of Censure upon her. The 
natural feelings could not be got rid of 
altogether; and if generosity was a trait 
of Englishmen, it surely would be un- 
generous in her hour of peril and trial 
to pass a Vote of Censure upon our oldest 
and most faithful Ally. But, besides, it 
would be very impolitic for us to cut 
ourselves absolutely adrift from Turkey. 
What could we substitute for her in 
the event of her destruction? Such an 
event was possible; but those who re- 
garded it without apprehension were 
very neglectful indeed of its conse- 
quences. It had often been said that 
we had paid Turkey many delicate atten- 
tions, but the despatch of the 21st of 
September last could hardly be regarded 
as a delicate attention; and if he had 
wished to say a word against Lord 
Derby’s foreign policy, he should have 
thought that no friendly Government 
could have addressed such a despatch, 
which was, in truth, one of the severest 
possible condemnations of Turkey, but, 
perhaps, not uncalled for. He depre- 
cated and thoroughly hated the system 
of outrage which it condemned; but he 
would ask those who preferred Russian 
rule to Turkish rule if they were pre- 
pared to compare the state of religious 
freedom in the two countries? It was 
due to Turkey that it should be stated 
in the House of Commons that religious 
freedom was as absolute there as it was 
in England or in America. The evidence 
of the American missionaries was clear 
on this point, and the Report of the 
Bible Society in 1878 said that everyone 
in Turkey might belong to his own reli- 
gious community, Christianity might 
be taught without any molestation, 
schools were free, and Christian workers 
might adopt any method they pleased in 
their labours. That was good evidence as 
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to religious freedom in Turkey. There 
was one grave charge against the rulers 
of Turkey—namely, the inadmissibility 
of Christian evidence into their Courts. 
Why was Christian testimony inadmis- 
sible? It was because the Legal Profes- 
sion throughout the length and breadth 
of the land absolutely ignored it; and 
why? because it was absolutely contrary 
to the principles of the Koran. But 
people were to be taken as they were, 
and judged fairly ; and it was but natural 
for a Mahomedan nation to be guided 
by the Koran. He listened very atten- 
tively to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
last night, and noticed one passage in it 
which had a dangerous tendency to 
counteract the action of the Foreign 
Secretary. For his own part, although 
the House of Commons might talk for a 
month, he did not believe in the pure 
intentions of Russia. The right hon. 
Gentleman, when he spoke of Syria and 
Bagdad, as much as said to Russia and 
her Generals—‘‘ Go on and conquer, and 
do not mind us.” This afforded another 
reason why he should not vote for the 
Resolution, as he must decline to vote 
for anything which would give the 
slightest incentive, stimulus, or encou- 
ragement to Russian ambition. The 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government had, 
in his judgment, been as clear as day all 
along—namely, the maintenance of peace 
and the protection of the oppressed com- 
munities. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) said last 
night that a nominal exercise of force 
would have been sufficient to influence 
Turkey.. Now, he should like to know 
what was the meaning of a nominal 
exercise of force? A challenge of that 
kind was thrown out by the Home 
Secretary last night; but nobody had 
replied to it. It could only mean one 
thing, because whenever the mythical 
action failed force must be resorted to. 
He knew this country was not prepared 
to go to war for Turkey; but, on the 
other hand, it was equally prepared not 
to go to war for Russia. This was the 
reason why he designated the alternative 
policy proposed in the Resolutions as 
being much more ambiguous than the 
line of policy which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had pursued. He cordially 
joined in the sentiments expressed by his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary last 
night and reiterated to-night from the 
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front bench opposite—that hon. Mem- 
bers should be calm and guarded in 
their expressions. They knew to their 
cost that the character of Englishmen 
was eminently bellicose, and required 
but little encouragement when war was 
waging to rise up in a warlike spirit on 
one side or the other. He trusted, 
therefore, that in the present and future 
discussions they would guard themselves 
against any expressions that would in- 
terfere with the position of neutrality 
which this country had so nobly and 
wisely taken up. For the reasons he 
had stated he preferred the policy, which 
had been consistent, manly, and prudent, 
of the Foreign Secretary to the ambi- 
guous and, he thought, the dangerous 
policy contained in the Resolutions of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: During the long 
period which I have passed in this 
House it has never been my fortune to 
take part in a debate more important 
than the present one. There is raging 
at this time a war, which may spread 
not over Europe only, but the world. 
A great Empire is at this moment on 
the brink of ruin, and the lives and 


fortunes of many millions of people 
are in the scales of fortune, and may be 


made most wretched in the result. That 
being the state of the case, a man whom 
this country has believed to be one of its 
greatest and most deserving and most 
patriotic Ministers at one time or another 
—that man, endowed with great ability, 
with vast power, with a winning manner, 
and whose influence in this House has 
been almost illimitable—has thought fit 
upon the present occasion to bring forward 
in this House a debate on which the in- 
terests of this country and of the world 
at large, as connected with the present 
crisis, are mainly dependent. He put 
upon the Table of the House many days 
ago five Resolutions as the result, I sup- 
pose, of patient consideration, and also 
as the result of great experience. He 
put those Resolutions on the Table of 
this House to discuss them. The Go- 
vernment, feeling the great difficulty of 
the position — the importance of the 
right hon. Gentleman who put forward 
these propositions, and the intense in- 
terest which the country took in them 
—gave him a day for their discussion. 
We all came down yesterday fully pre- 
pared to meet and discuss those Reso- 
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lutions. Those Resolutions contained 
much that was very important, and 
which I, among the rest, believe to be 
vital in their influence on the interests of 
this country; and we were startled on 
entering the House to find that three 
out of the five Resolutions had been 
withdrawn from the Paper, or, at least, 
that there was an understanding come 
to between the Parties in this House 
that they should not be put to this 
House. In these circumstances, what 
is this House todo? Is it to maintain 
the feeling that it has hitherto held, of 
great respect and confidence in the opi- 
nion of that right hon. Gentleman? Is 
it to be said that a man who has lived 
his life in politics, who upon so great 
an occasion puts forth such important 
Resolutions as these, should upon a 
sudden find that he had made a most 
lamentable mistake? [ Cheers and counter 
cheers.| If he has not made a mistake, 
why has he changed the Resolutions? 
But I am told that the conduct of the 
Government throughout all the matters 
connected with this Eastern Question 
has been very ambiguous. Now, when 
that is said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, has it never occurred to him to ask 
himself whether his own conduct will 
not bear the same epithet? What do 
these Resolutions mean? I read them 
carefully—and I studied them before 
coming down to this House to discuss 
them—and in the midst of a world of 
words and of much ambiguity I came to 
the conclusion that there was one thing 
which they did propound, anc that was 
that the Ministry should determine to go 
to war. There can be no doubt upon 
that matter; and if there were a doubt 
before the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
last night, could there be a doubt after 
it? Hedid indeed say that he did not 
intend to propose the Resolutions; but 
he did not say that he would not discuss 
them. He, under the guise of having 
withdrawn them, and having told the 
House that he did not intend to propose 
them, felt himself relieved from a vast 
world of responsibility; but, neverthe- 
less, he expressed his opinion. And 
what was that opinion? He cannot get 
out of the responsibility of that, if he 
can get out of the responsibility of the 
Resolutions. What he recommended to 
this House and to the people of this 
country—what he put forth to the world 
at large, was that the great people of 
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England should upon the present occa- 
sion go to war with Turkey, and in 
alliance with Russia. Why did he come 
to that conclusion? Because Turkey, 
being a despotic country, acted as despots 
usually do, and maltreated its subjects. 
And upon whom were we to depend in 
our action against Turkey when we set 
forth in this battle of humanity? Upon 
whom did he tell us to depend for sup- 
port? On a despot who did exactly the 
same thing as the right hon. Gentle- 
man complains the Turks have done. 
[‘*No!”] I hear an hon. Gentleman 
say ‘‘No.” Now, during the sitting of 
the Conference there were Petitions pre- 
sented to the Conference from a large 
body of Mussulmans who were under 
the control of the Russian Government; 
and what did they describe as their 
condition under that Government? Our 
humanity is not, I suppose, confined to 
the Christians. I suppose if you saw a 
man at that table treated flagrantly, 
beaten, scourged, and maltreated in 
every possible way, you would not ask 
what his creed was; but you would 
say at once that the man who inflicted 
such punishment was a despicable per- 
son, and whether. his victim was a 


Christian or a Mussulman, or anything 
else, you would pass the same condem- 


nation on the oppressor. Now, these 
remarks apply, I maintain, to the con- 
duct of Russia towards four of the Pro- 
vinces under its control. I have the 
names in my pocket, and I will not 
trouble the House by reciting any pas- 
sages from the Blue Book. It is said 
there that four Petitions were tendered 
to the Conference at Constantinople of 
1876 and 1877 by Mussulman inhabi- 
tants of the Crimea and the Provinces of 
Kazan of White Tartary, Kurdistan, 
and the Circassians, in the West. The 
substance of these Petitions is given, 
and if any hon. Gentleman will read 
them—I do not know whether they ap- 
pear at length in the Blue Book or not 
—he will find in them a description of 
horrors quite equal to any which have 
been committed in the Crimea. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I rise to Order, 
Sir. The House is engaged in discuss- 
ing the Resolutions of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich ; 
but the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield is now entering on a state- 
ment consisting of an attack on Russia, 
of which he has given no Notice. I 
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ask, Sir, whether the hon. and learned 
Member is in Order under the circum- 
stances in making a charge against a 
friendly ally of this country ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member is decidedly in Order. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: The interruption, 
Sir, deserves no further answer than 
that which you have given it. I was 
endeavouring to show that we are in- 
vited by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich to go into a war 
of humanity with persons who are as 
guilty as those who are attacked. Now, 
my argument against that advice is two- 
fold. In the first place, it runs counter 
to the many Treaties which we have 
made; and secondly, if we begin a war 
of humanity we can have no end to our 
crusade. Now, as to Treaties. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Baxter)—he 
will perhaps allow me to call him my 
right hon. Friend—spoke of Treaties in 
a very light way. He said they depended 
upon circumstances, and that they ought 
to be abrogated on occasions when the 
occasion called for it. If that be our 
rule with respect to Treaties, the sooner 
we leave them off, I think, the better. 
When I enter into a contract I intend to 
fulfil it. I do not say that I shall change 
it when it suits my convenience; but 
having put my hand to it I am bound to 
perform its obligations. Now, this is 
the effect of the Treaties into which we 
have entered. We have bound ourselves 
to regard Turkey as an independent 
nation. We have bound ourselves to 
be no parties to any attack upon her in- 
dependence. Now, I ask, Sir, as an 
honest people, not a people led away by 
any artificial excitement or any oratori- 
cal display, or by any attack upon our 
feelings—I ask if we, as an honest 
people, as one bound by our word of 
honour, whether we are at the present 
time justified in breaking that Treaty ? 
But it will be said—‘‘ Those people do 
things which are abhorent to humanity.” 
True it is they have ; but where, I would 
ask, is the nation in the world that has 
not done so? The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) himself pointed to 
our conduct in the Indian Mutiny. Ido 
not at all agree with what he said upon 
that; but I can very well understand 
that people under the control of a Go- 
vernment like that of Russia, if we were 
assailed, could have made these attacks 
upon us. What can we say of the con- 
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duct of the White Man to the Red Man 
in America? Is not that as atrocious as 
anything which has been recited in 
these debates? Our godly ancestors 
who left England for freedom’s sake, the 
moment they got to America began to 
exercise every possible form of des- 
potism. Among other ways in which 
they outraged the laws of humanity, 
they drove before them the poor Red 
Man, slaughtering him with their mus- 
kets, running him through with their 
swords, burning his wigwam, and actu- 
ally starving him to death. They drove 
him from his hunting-grounds, and took 
possession of his patrimony. Have the 
Turks done more? And are we going 
in our crusade of humanity to address 
the Government of Washington and say 
—‘* Your conduct now to the Red Man 
is such as we humane people cannot 
possibly in any way permit; we intend 
to go to war with you because you have 
been inhuman?” To act in that way 
would, I contend, be just as wise and as 
justifiable a course to take as to break 
our faith and go to war with Turkey. 
The Blue Books have been quoted, and 
the conduct of the Government has been 
criticized in a small, narrow, pitiful way, 
somewhat more like that which takes 
place at Wisi Prius than as great con- 
tests are usually conducted here. We 
are supposed to be statesmen. We are 
called upon to take large statesmanlike 
views of questions, and in doing so we 
fulfil our duties. But when we desert 
this end and become mere pettifogging 
criticizers of the conduct of a Govern- 
ment under difficult circumstances such 
as the present Government are placed 
in, we no longer deserve the name of 
statesmen. Now, I have studied my 
countrymen for many long years, and 
tell those right hon. Gentlemen that 
they must not be afraid as to the results 
of their policy on the present occasion. 
When England understands that their 
object has been to maintain intact the 
interests of England, the interests of the 
world, and the peace of mankind, they 
need not fear the proposal of 4 or 20 
Resolutions such as those which have 
been placed on the Table. On this oc- 
casion I feel I am not able to longer 
continue my argument; but I am con- 
vinced that if in this present occasion 
the Government opposite were to be 
weak — shamelessly weak —enough to 
submit to be dictated to by Resolutions 
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of this sort, they would deserve to be 
hooted from that bench, and would no 
longer have, or deserve to have, the 
confidence of their countrymen. But let 
them fearlessly pursue the line of con- 
duct which they have hitherto adopted, 
and the people of England will not fail 
to give them all credit. I have sat for a 
great number of years on this side of 
the House, and I found that on these 
benches there used to be a Peace Party. 
I recollect that during the Crimean War 
some gentlemen, representing the peace- 
ful Quakers of this country, went to the 
Emperor of Russia, and of all the people 
in the world they used language which 
induced that great man to go to war 
with England. If it had not been for 
their conduct I feel pretty sure that the 
Czar of that time would not have done 
so—if he had not been misled about the 
feeling of this country. And of this I 
am quite sure—that upon the present 
occasion, in consequence of the great 
faith a large body of the people of this 
country have in the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich they 
have been entirely misled. I feel, how- 
ever, confident that they will very shortly 
see how wise, how prudent, how just, 
how bold, has been the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s present Government. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he should not have intruded himself 


upon the House had it not been for 


some observations which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) thought 
proper to make against himself per- 
sonally. He had been sitting some 
time in the House listening with en- 
tranced attention to the eloquent and 
interesting speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, when all of a sudden, to his 
great surprise, the right hon. Gentleman 
caught sight of him and directed against 
him one of the most vehement attacks 
to which he had ever been subjected, 
complaining in no measured terms of 
observations he had made about the 
right hon. Gentleman when addressing 
his (the Attorney General’s) constituents 
at Preston. The right hon. Gentleman 
gave him a severe castigation, and the 
only consolation he had was that the 
right hon. Gentleman had had the kind- 
ness to elevate him to another sphere and 
had lectured him on the way in which 
he must then perform his duties. He 
did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman read the speech he made. 
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He did not make many. If the right 
hon. Gentleman did, he did him a great 
honour; and if he read that speech he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman read 
some other speeches which he made 
previously to last Autumn; and if he 
did he (the Attorney General) thought 
he could not consider that of those 
speeches made previous to last Autumn 
he had any reason to complain. Indeed, 
he had set up the right hon. Gentleman 
in his own mind as an idol, which he 
might at a humble distance bow down 
to and worship; and he had told his 
constituents, not once, but frequently— 
not always to their extreme satisfaction 
—that he had the greatest admiration 
for the brilliant genius of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and that he was a man of 
most earnest and sincere convictions, 
and most desirous of accomplishing ends 
beneficial to mankind. But he said that 
previous to last Autumn. He had, how- 
ever, like other people, studied the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman in 
regard to the Government, and he sup- 
posed he was at liberty to form his own 
opinion as to the taste and temper which 
the right hon. Gentleman displayed. He 
thought he had fair ground of complaint 
of the tone of the right hon. Gentleman 
towards Her Majesty’sGovernment. He 
could not forget that the right hon. 
Gentleman described in glowing terms, 
which made them all thrill with excite- 
ment, the horrors which had taken place 
in Turkey; and he could not forget that 
the right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Members of the Government were mo- 
rally responsible and that they were 
culpable as well as the Turks. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: When and where 
did I say that? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was in the recollection of the House 
when he stated that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman made those accusations. 

Mr.GLADSTONE: When and where? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
if the right hon. Gentleman would have 
a moment’s patience with him he would 
satisfy him. It was impossible for him 
to bring into the House all the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speeches, to select all 
the paragraphs in which he made that 
accusation. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Give one. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he wished to draw the attention of the 
House, not to a speech made in a mo- 
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ment of passion and excitement, but to 
some extracts from a letter the right 
hon. Gentleman wrote to a meeting, 
which he believed was presided over 
by the right hon. Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld), on the subject of the 
Bulgarian atrocities. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he had described the 
conduct of Turkey with regard to her 
Christian population, he had described 
the horrors that took place, the massa- 
cres and the outrages practised upon the 
Christians, and he went on to say that 
the Government were deliberately using 
the power of the nation to frustrate its 
wishes. The right hon. Gentleman then 
said that— 

“‘ After disparaging European concert for 12 
months the Government had within the last few 
weeks begun to recommend it, and we were told 
of the necessity of bringing into union the views 
of all the Powers, When it was a question of 
favouring the Turkish Government against the 
Christian subjects we heard nothing of this ne- 
cessity. Now, however, that the strong resent- 
ment of the country has made a continuance in 
this course impossible, a change of form seems 
to have been adopted without any change of 
aim, and the views of the other Powers began 
to be pleaded with a view of securing that the 
amount of good done to the oppressed should be 
as small as possible.”’ 

The right hon. Gentleman said he did 
not impute motives. What was that but 
to say Her Majesty’s Ministers were 
determined that the smallest amount of 
good should be accomplished for those 
subject-races? [ Opposition cheers.| He 
supposed, from those cheers, that view 
was still entertained. And this letter 
was written, not in a moment of passion, 
but in the calm deliberation of the study, 
in which the right hon. Gentleman wrote 
so many letters. He (the Attorney Ge- 
neral) was a follower of the Government, 
and he naturally felt indignant when he 
went to address his constituents that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have used 
such language. He regretted that he 
did make use of expressions stronger 
than he ought to have used. He did 
say that there was malignity against 
the Ministry in the manner in which the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the Go- 
vernment. If he had to do it again, he 
certainly should not use such strong 
language, and he hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not mean that the 
Government were aiding Turkey in her 
horrible oppression of the Christian 
population, or that they were desirous 
of doing nothing for Turkey. He be- 
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lieved that the right hon. Gentleman 
since he wrote that letter had come to 
the conclusion that it did not express the 
real state of the case; and that being so, 
he (the Attorney General) was sorry he 
made use of that expression. A 


of the right hon. Gentleman’s Resolu- 
tions, and it must have cost him a severe 


pang to withdraw them. He admired’ 


the right hon. Gentleman’s frankness 


when he told the House that, although | 
he withdrew the third and fourth Reso- | 
lutions, he believed that if anybody: 
adopted his first Resolution, he would, | 
He 
was not going to argue whether that. 
was a fair inference or not, but one) 
thing was clear and had been demon-| 
strated—in fact, the hon. and learned | 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) | 
made it perfectly plain—that what the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich advocated was war against 
Turkey. There was the greatest possible | 


by implication, adopt the others. 


distinction between the policy of the 
Government and the policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman—should he say of the 
front Opposition Bench. The policy of 
the Government was one of strict neu- 


trality; the policy of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who supported the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
was war and dismemberment of the 


Turkish Empire. What was the 
ground for that? Why did the right 
hon. Gentleman advocate it? He said 
there had been misgovernment—that 
in the Autumn, or, rather, in the Spring 
of last year, there were grievous 
massacres in Turkey—horrible deeds 
which made one shudder to think of 
them. It was perfectly true. He did 
not for amoment mean to mitigate the 
guilt of those who perpetrated those 
horrors, although they were instigated 
by those whose intrigues brought about 
the revolutions which had been made. Tur- 
key had beyond doubt misgoverned her 
Provinces and made promises which she 
had not fulfilled, and, therefore, said the 
right hon. Gentleman, we ought to go to 
war with her. It was easy to make that 
assertion, but were there no objections 
to urge against it? In the first place if 
we went to war, would we not break our 
plighted word—infringe a solemn Treaty 
and interfere with the internal affairs of 
a foreign nation? A word as to our 
Treaty obligations. What he under- 
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stood the right hon. Gentleman to en- 
deayour to establish was this: that 
Russia had a Protectorate, or something 
like a Protectorate—he might call it a 
quasi-protectorate — over the Christian 
inhabitants of Turkey. The right hon. 
Gentleman referred to the Treaty of 
Kainardji, and said he could read it 
in Russian and Turkish, and he (the 
Attorney General) supposed in Greek 
and in Arabic. He read them a little bit 
in Italian, and stopping at a comma, he 
said the Treaty gave them the right of 
interference. In addition to that he 
cited the statement of a historian of 
Turkey and the opinion of a jurist 
whose name he (the Attorney General) 
did not remember. [An hon. Memperr : 
Bluntschli. | Well, butthey had the Treaty 
in English, and there were but two 
clauses in it which referred to the cir- 
cumstances in which Turkey was now 
placed, or was placed in the year 
1856, when the Treaty of Paris was en- 
tered into by the Government of which 
the right hon. Gentleman was a dis- 
tinguished Member. [Mr. GuapsTonE : 
No, no!] Well, if not a distinguished 
Member, at least a strong supporter. 
What did the Treaty of Kainardji say? 
By the 14th clause Turkey gave Russia 
permission to establish in Constanti- 
nople, in addition to a chapel there, an 
additional church of the Greek Ritual 
under the protection of the Ministers of 
Russia, and undertook to secure it from 
all outrage. The 7th clause was— 
‘‘The Sublime Porte promises to protect con- 
stantly the Christian religion and its churches,” 


—and that is the point where the right 
hon. Gentleman left off— 

‘‘and it also allows the Ministers of the Im- 
perial Court of Russia to make upon all occa- 
sions representations, as well in favour of the 
church at Constantinople, of which mention is 
made in the 14th clause, as on behalf of its offi- 
ciating ministers, and that these representations 
will receive due consideration, as being made 
by a confidential functionary of a neighbouring 
and sincerely friendly Power.” 


He (the Attorney General) had read the 
clause, which, it was said, gave Russia 
the right to interfere with the Christian 
population of Turkey, and what did it 
come to? Why, that all Russia was 
entitled to do, was to make remon- 
strances. He saw the Benches opposite 
bristling with lawyers, all well able to 
construe that Treaty, and he asked them 
whether any one of them would pledge 
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his opinion that it gave Russia any right 
to interfere? There was an end of the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman. 
But there wasmore. In 1856, after the 
Crimean War was concluded, a Treaty 
was entered into, which had cost much 
blood and treasure; and that Treaty, 
instead of transferring any Protectorate 
or right of interference with Russia had 
to the Six Great Powers or any of them, 
expressly, distinctly, and positively ex- 
cluded such right of interference. If 
that was so, the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich on this point was perfectly futile. 
Was the Treaty of Paris, by which we 
engaged not to take any action which 
would interfere with the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire, binding or not? It 
was. You might go to war with Turkey 
if you liked—and the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have his forces marshalled 
at once for that purpose. But do not 
let us go to war with the notion that 
Turkey had broken that Treaty, or that 
this country was absolved from her ob- 
ligations under it. For his part, he had 
no other sympathy with Turkey than 
that which naturally arose from the fact 
that a weak Power was attacked by a 


strong Power. She had made promises 


which she had broken. She had not 
exerted herself as she ought to have 
done to prevent the atrocities which had 
been committed ; but was that a suffi- 
cient reason why we should embark in 
a war with her? Was it, he would 
ask, the true policy of this country to 
interfere in the affairs of other nations 
and dictate to them how they were to 
control their own affairs? Englishmen 
sympathized with those who were op- 
pressed and were struggling for their 
liberty ; but those who were seeking 
liberty and deserved it could achieve it. 
If England was to embark upon this 
policy of interfering with every country 
that was guilty of misgovernment, where 
was she to stop? ‘There were many 
nations, in addition to Turkey, which had 
made, and failed to keep, promises of 
reform, and which had trampled out 
insurrections by barbarous violence and 
brutality ; but England had not inter- 
fered with them, and he failed to see 
why she should interfere now. If she 
did, she would find herself involved in 
a crusade which would have a tendency 
to re her in every part of the 
world. 
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Mr. LOWE: The House has just 
had the advantage of being addressed 
by two Gentlemen of the long robe ; but 
I must say that I do not think they have 
treated us very fairly. I think the least 
they could have done under the circum- 
stances would have been to treat the 
House as a special jury; but instead of 
doing that, they have addressed to us 
arguments of a character which are ac- 
customed to be addressed to the very 
commonest of common juries. They 
have both told us, without the slightest 
attempt at proof of any kind, that my 
right hon. hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) 
is in favour of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment going to war against Turkey. It 
may be so. My right hon. Friend, how- 
ever, has himself said no; but the At- 
torney General may have, in the recesses 
of his legal subtlety, some means of 
proving what is thus denied. However, 
when learned Gentlemen make such 
statements as we have had to-night, I 
think they ought to be prepared with 
their proofs. As a specimen of the way 
in which the Attorney General has con- 
sidered his case, he says that we want to 
go to war with Turkey, because of these 
questions about the churches. I will 
not go into that part of the case, but the 
relevancy of this question about the 
churches is this—it is contended that 
before the Crimean War Russia had 
some sort of right of protection over some 
bodies of Christians ; that that right was 
abolished by the Treaty of Peace made 
after the Crimean War, and it is argued 
therefore that we ougkt to have taken 
care that that right was vested in some 
other Power. Whether Russia had that 
power or not is no part of my argument. 
I only mention it in order to show how 
the Attorney General has considered his 
case. I find myself in considerable diffi- 
culty with regard to the Resolutions of 
my right hon. Friend, because, after the 
splendid oration in which they were 
brought forward, I can add little in sup- 
port of them; but, at the same time, I 
feel that, unless something is said from 
the bench from which I have just risen, 
a false impression may grow as to the 
feeling entertained by the usual occu- 

ants of that bench concerning them. 

y opinions have always been identical 
with those Resolutions. I took some 
share in the movement of last autumn, 
which caused Lord Beaconsfield to com- 
pare me with Chefket Pasha and Achmet 
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Aga. I would say now what I said then, 
that what we have to do is not by any 
means to go to war with Turkey or to 
interfere with her in any way, but to 
wash our hands of her, and to let her 
drift where her destinies may carry her. 
I now pass to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Christchurch (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff), which declares that 
the House declines to entertain any Re- 
solution which may- embarrass Her 
Majesty’s Government in their efforts to 
maintain the peace and for the protec- 
tion of British interests. This Amend- 
ment contains more than appears at first 
sight. It is pregnant with the assertion 
that Her Majesty’s Government is at this 
moment, or has been hitherto, engaged 
in the maintenance of peace and in the 
protection of British interests, and that 
those interests are perfectly safe in their 
hands. I am very sorry that that isa 
proposition that I at least am unable to 
agree in, and I will give the reason why 
I am unable to agree with it, and it 
appears to me that the fairest way to do 
this is to examine what has been the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
hitherto, and to ask whether they have 
so acted as to promote British interests, 
and if they have not I cannot agree in 
the assertion that they have done so. 
Now, the best way to test this is a very 
vulgar and a very coarse one, and that 
is to take the criterion of success. What 
has been the result of the labours of 
Her Majesty’s Government? What is 
it they have wished to do; and what is 
it they have accomplished? As to the 
objects they have had in view, I think 
they have had a wish to maintain the 
integrity and independence of the Turkish 
Empire—at least, they have often said 
so; and I think they have desired to 
maintain peace in Europe. They have 
had a wish, probably, to keep together 
the combined action of the Six Powers, 
so that they could all act together. 
I think that they wished probably to 
obtain guarantees for the future. I 
think that they had in view to take the 
lead of Europe, and to direct its coun- 
cils, and I cannot doubt that they de- 
sired to maintain~peace. Now, it does 
so happen that in all these things Her 
Majesty’s Government have signally 
failed. There is not one of them in 
which they have not entirely failed. 


The next question I ask myself is, why | tary 


have they failed? Giving them credit 
Mr. Lowe 
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for all good intentions, which I am quite 
willing to do, why have they failed? I 
think it is not difficult to show what are 
the causes which have led to the failure. 
‘I cannot say I think the failure can be 
traced to any particular perversity of 
fortune or circumstances. All the cir- 
cumstances were very favourable. I 
cannot doubt that the Emperor of Russia 
was very sincerely disposed if he could 
to maintain peace. We could judge 
that by his character and all the inci- 
dents of his reign. I cannot believe 
that Turkey, on the other hand, in 
her bankrupt state, and other diffi- 
culties, could have had any real de- 
sire to go to war. It is quite certain 
also that no other of the Great Powers 
of Europe—neither Austria, France, nor 
Italy—could have had the least wish to 
break the peace. Therefore, I think 
Her Majesty’s Government started very 
fairly on their enterprize, and that they 
had a fair chance, as far as the circum- 
stances would permit, of an ultimate 
success. Then, why did they not suc- 
ceed? I trace their want of success 
mainly to the fact that they have always 
had, as it appears to me, at least three 
policies going at the same time. I trace 
it further to the fact that they have 
carried on a system of concealment, 
and kept their conduct back from the 
public in a manner exceedingly injurious 
to their own interests. I trace it further 
to a certain want, as I must say, of ability 
and care in the negotiations which they 
have conducted. I admit tha these are 
all mere assertions; but I will now go 
on to see whether the facts do not bear 
them out. There is one other cause 
which has assisted to bring about a 
failure of their plans, and that is their 
persistent hostility and animosity to- 
wards Russia. Now, when I say the 
Government had three policies I mean 
this—There was the policy of systematic 
friendship for Turkey and animosity 
against Russia—that was the policy, I 
think I may fairly say, which represents 
the Prime Minister. Then there was 
the policy—well, I will not say so much 
of hatred to Russia—but a policy which 
consisted very much in doing as little as 
possible, and when anything was done, 
doing something to counteract its effect, 
always leaning to Turkey against Russia: 
I think that was the policy of the Secre- 
of State for Foreign Affairs. I think 
there is a third policy which is one very 
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much like that advocated by those who 
sit on this side of the House, and that 
the Marquess of Salisbury represents. 
These three poljcies have been alter- 
nately surging up to the top, and have 
proved a great power for mischief. Let 
usnow see if events which have happened 
do not bear out what I say. In the first 
place, there was the Andrassy Note. 
Lord Derby agreed to the Andrassy 
Note, but he took care to couple with it 
a statement that he only agreed to it 
because the Turks concurred in it, and 
that took all the grace out of the conces- 
sion. The next step was the Berlin Me- 
morandum, and this seems to me have 
been the turning point in this matter. It 
contained all the principles upon which a 
sound and fair settlement of this matter 
might have been arranged. Everything 
was provided for, the union of the parties, 
pressure on the Porte, and the demand 
for sufficient guarantees. That, again, 
was refused, and it was refused on 
grounds which, so far as I can find, took 
no notice of any of the great principles 
involved in that document; it was re- 
jected upon small and technical details. 
Then broke out that kind of animosity to- 
wards Russia which I am sorry to see has 
continued solong after. There was a sepa- 
rate despatch, devoted to a querulous sort 
of complaint of the manner in which 
this matter had been brought before this 
country. That was an opportunity lost 
which never returned. Then the next 
thing that happened was what were 
called the Bulgarian atrocities. Ido not 
mean to dwell upon them at any length. 
They were treated in this House with a 
levity which shocked every one. [‘‘No, 
no!’’] It was only reluctantly, inch by 
inch, that the truth was admitted, and, 
of course, when once established, it could 
not admit of any levity. The matter, 
however, was arrayed in such a way as 
to convey the idea that the sympathy of 
the Government was not with the un- 
fortunate victims of these horrible atro- 
cities. The result of that was that the 
country rose in that spontaneous move- 
ment and made such a demonstration that 
the Government felt themselves obliged 
to yield to it. They did yield, and 
on the 2lst of September we find a 
letter written by the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to the Porte, suffi- 
ciently strong in denunciation of these 
atrocities. But look at the curious 
perversity that was going on all this 
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while. While this was being done, 
while these accusations were being made, 
the Government seemed to be at the 
utmost pains to conceal the whole matter 
from the public mind. The Prime Mi- 
nister spoke at Aylesbury, in bitter de- 
fiance of public opinion, at the very time 
that Lord Derby must have been en- 
gaged in preparing that document, which 
protested in the most indignant language 
against those outrages. Lord Derby 
himself received deputation after depu- 
tation without giving them the least 
reason to suppose that he felt any cordial 
sympathy in the matter. What was the 
possible use of all this concealment I 
cannot conceive. It went on not merely 
till the 21st of September, but it went 
on up to the very time of the celebrated 
Guildhall speech. Up to that time, 
everybody who took an interest in the 
matter was under the supposition, created 
by the speeches of the Prime Minister, 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to take up arms in defence of 
Turkey against Russia. [‘‘No, no!”] 
That was the predominant feeling 
throughout the country, and it was due 
entirely to the reticence and concealment 
on the part of the Government. Look 
at the Guildhall speech. That was made 
at a time when Lord Salisbury’s instruc- 
tions, which contained everything that 
the most ardent admirer of the oppressed 
nationalities of Turkey could desire, 
were being drawn up. But how did 
Lord Beaconsfield behave? He went 
down to Guildhall with a letter contain- 
ing the most conciliatory overtures from 
the Emperor of Russia in his pocket, 
which letter he never chose to mention 
to the public at all. He referred then 
to the mission of Lord Salisbury. We 
find that the noble Lord was told that 
his business was to go to Turkey, not to 
hear and right the wrongs of the op- 
pressed Christian subjects of the Porte, 
but to maintain the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Turkish Empire. Lord 
Beaconsfield then spoke in a manner 
which cannot be easily forgotten of the 
military resources of England, and upon 
our capacity for continuing successive 
campaigns in a manner which everyone 
understood to be a menace to Russia. 
I do not say it was so, for I speak as an 
outsider, who could not know the noble 
Earl’s sentiments; but every one under- 
stood it as a menace, and I believe to 
this moment that it was meant as a 
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menace to Russia. That was the con- 
duct of Lord Beaconsfield ; but his policy 
was much better than he pretended it to 
be, for while they were acting the part 
of violent enemies of Russia and as the 
friends of Turkey, the Government were 
really taking praiseworthy measures for 
trying to remove the evils of the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte. I and Gen- 
tlemen on this side have no right to 
complain of being kept in ignorance on 
this point. Of course when I fall into 
the hands of my enemies I must bear the 
injuries they inflict upon me; but those 
sheep, what have they done? There 
were a number of hon. Gentlemen who, 
with the best intentions, and with great 
eloquence, and great research, were 
making speeches exactly in a contrary 
sense. There has been nothing like it 
since the story told by Sidney Smith; 
‘‘they sang the wrong song, they drank 
the wrong beer, they made the wrong 
speech, they cracked the wrong heads.” 
They went against their own policy. 
Why did they make their best friends 
ridiculous in this way? I cannot answer 
the question. I have no idea what they 
meant. Then came what I may call the 
lucid interval in the conduct of the Go- 
vernment. 


That is the period when 
Lord Salisbury was sent on his mission 


to Constantinople. His demeanour was 
worthy of a great British Envoy, and he 
comported himself with the utmost dig- 
nity and propriety in the whole matter. 
But when he returned, and the whole 
thing was over, although it had been 
said that guarantees would be given for 
what was required being done, it was 
found that no guarantees had been 
given, and that the whole thing had 
fallen through. Soon after that, the 
hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) challenged us all to move a 
Vote of Censure on the Government; 
but at that time I, for one, never felt 
less inclined to move a Vote of Censure 
on Her Majesty’s Government in my 
life. They seemed to me to have been 
making really praiseworthy efforts to 
set matters to rights, and to be by no 
means worthy of censure ; and if anyone, 
acting on the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Mid-Lincolnshire, had pro- 
ceeded to move such a Motion, I, for 
one, should certainly not have voted for 
it, and I believe many other hon. Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House were of 
the same way of thinking; because the 
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Government had come round to our way 
of thinking, that the Bulgarians had 
suffered eruel injury, and because, more- 
over, the Government had done their 
best to remedy these wrongs. Itis only 
an instance of how greatly people may 
be deceived, and puts me in mind 
of nothing so much as the story, in 
Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris, of 
the man who, in his anxiety to save a 
person’s life, kills all those who come to 
the rescue. So much for what I have 
termed the lucid interval of the Govern- 
ment; but somehow orother theysoon be- 
gan to retrograde, and speedily returned 
to a state of things worse than ever; and 
the next point to which I wish to call 
attention is the episode of the Pro- 
tocol. Now, I have quoted one instance 
of the treatment of Russia at the hands 
of Her Majesty’s Government; but here 
is another even more striking than that. 
Russia induced Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to sign a Protocol for the purpose, 
if possible, of averting war. Well, 
Lord Derby agreed to sign it, but he 
immediately annexes to it a statement 
‘‘that inasmuch as it is only in the in- 
terests of European peace ’—just what 
I have before said, that whenever the 
noble Lord does anything which might 
be productive of good, he immediately 
follows it up by some act likely to 
destroy all benefit from what he had 
previously done, and in this case I con- 
tend that nothing could have been more 
insulting to Russia than his action in 
that matter—‘‘that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had consented to sign the 
Protocol. In the event of the object not 
being attained of reciprocal disarma- 
ment ’—a matter which had not been 
stipulated at all in the Protocol, but 
which was merely a suggestion proposed 
by the English Government for the ac- 
ceptance of Russia—‘‘that then the 
Protocol shall be null and void.” Lord 
Derby must have known perfectly well 
that by putting his signature to that it 
was in his power to destroy and make 
null this Protocol, and I contend that 
not only was that an insult to the feel- 
ings of Russia, but that it would actually 
frustrate the effect of any document, the 
most important that could possibly be 
signed by the Powers of Europe. From 
that moment war was decided on, and 
there was no more hope of making peace, 
mainly, as I contend, on account of this 
act by which we entirely cut off all 
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prospect of any further common action 
between the Powers. Onee more the 
concert of Europe was broken by our 
act, all possibility of reconciliation put 
an end to, and an offence given to 
Russia which very naturally she must 
feel very wen Then, the last thing, 
and, probably, the worst, is the docu- 
ment we have just seen published as the 
Answer to the Circular of Prince Gort- 
chakoff declaring war. It says— 

“With the view of enabling Russia the better 
to abstain from isolated action, the Protocol 
affirmed the interest taken in common by the 
Powers in the condition of the Christian popu- 
lation of Turkey.” 


What an invidious way of putting it. It 
is quite enough that the thing was done. 
Then it went on to say— 

‘‘Her Majesty’s Government cannot admit, 
as is contended by Prince Gortchakoff, that the 
answer of the Porte removed all hope of defer- 
ence on its part to the wishes and advice of 
Europe, and all security for the application of 
the suggested reforms. Nor are they of opinion 
that the terms of the Note necessarily precluded 
the possibility of the conclusion of peace with 
Montenegro, or of the arrangement of mutual 
disarmament. Her Majesty’s Government still 
believe that with patience and moderation on 
both sides these objects might not improbably 
have been attained.” 


In their Instructions to Lord Salisbury 
they had declared that nothing could be 
done without guarantees; and yet when 
there was no guarantee whatever, but 
merely a vague and general statement 
as to the wishes and hopes of the Powers, 
they taunted Russia with having broken 
off from the European concert, stating 
their belief, for which I see no founda- 
tion, that they saw no reason why the 
thing should not have gone on, and that 
still the matter might have been brought 
to a successful issue—that very issue 
which they themselves had so fatally 
disturbed by the Declaration cancelling 
the Protocol, as far as England was con- 
cerned. Then they went on to say of 
Russia’s action— 

“Tt is in contravention of the stipulations of 
the Treaties of Paris of March 30, 1856, by 
which Russia and the other signatory Powers 
engaged, each on its own part, to respect the 
independence and the territorial integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire.” 


Well, we have had the advantage of 
hearing the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War on that 
subject when he told us that it would 
be absolutely wicked if we deviated from 
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these Treaties ; but when he addressed 
us on another occasion he changed his 
note—he was still very strong on the 
point of wickedness, but then the wicked- 
ness would be solely if we do not con- 
sult our own interest. They seem to 
have forgotten the statement of Lord 
Derby that Treaties are not immortal, 
they grow old like everything else, and 
the idea of Treaties being binding for 
ever is quite obsolete and absurd. And 
yet this is made a bitter ground of com- 
plaint against Russia. Then, again— 

‘The Emperor of Russia has separated him- 

self from the European concert hitherto main- 
tained, and has, at the same time, departed from 
the rule to which he himself had solemnly re- 
corded his consent.’ 
This is very strong language to be used 
by one Sovereign to another when we 
are supposed to be in amicable relations. 
And when it was alleged that Russia had 
separated herself from the European con- 
cert hitherto maintained, who was it that 
had really separated themselves from 
that concert? Why the Six Powers 
signed this Protocol, and then one of 
them signed a declaration to the effect 
that it would be void under certain con- 
tingencies? And that Power was Eng- 
land; and then they turn round and use 
that bitter and insulting language to the 
Emperor of Russia, adding—“ It is im- 
possible to foresee the consequences of 
such an act.” What was that but a 
direct threat against Russia? A war 
has broken out between Russia and 
Turkey, and what further consequences 
can it be supposed were there intended, 
unless it was that we were to go to war 
against Russia? Lastly, Her Majesty’s 
Government said— 

“They feel bound to state, in a manner 
equally formal and public, that the decision of 
the Russian Government is not one which can 
have their concurrence or approval.” 

They were never asked for their concur- 
rence. There was not the slightest ne- 
cessity for their answering that Circular 
at all. It was issued to all the Powers. 
None of the other Powers, I believe, have 
answered it; and there was no occasion 
for our Government to have answered 
it. Unless it was intended to embroil 
us in our relations with Russia, why it 
was answered in that peculiar, bitter, 
and insulting manner, I cannot under- 
stand. Well, I have now gone through 
my reasons, and I ask the House whe- 
ther I have not shown them a universal 
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filure in everything that has been un- 
dertaken by the Government. It has 
not been a fortuitous failure, owing to 
matters that could not have been con- 
trolled; but it has been the result of a 
series of blunders, of mistakes, of faults 
of temper and of judgment, of useless 
concealment, without calling in that 
much-abused power, Fortune, to account 
for it. Well, Sir, in this state of the 
case, how can any man of good sense 
vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Christchurch (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff)—that is, to abstain 
from stating opinions in regard to 
the state of Turkey for fear we should 
interfere with the the management of 
the foreign affairs in the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Why, if there 
was any possibility of interfering, bad 
as things are, there might be some hope 
for us. At any rate, if we cannot alter 
it, do not let us do ourselves the ab- 
surdity of saying we are satisfied with 
the management that has brought us to 
this pass, and are so satisfied that we all 
forbear from stating what we know to 
be a true and righteous opinion, for fear 
that by doing so we might derange the 
admirable state of management and 
organization which has brought us to 
this pretty pass. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS remarked 
that in supporting the Resolutions of 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich, 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down had done so on the ground that 
they ought to wash their hands of Tur- 
key, the very thing which the author 
of the Resolutions had himself argued 
they could not justifiably do. Those 
Resolutions had been supported by Gen- 
tlemen who wished to plunge this country 
into a war against Turkey, and to inter- 
fere forcibly in the internal affairs of 
that now distracted Empire. Having, 
however, summarily disposed of the 
Resolutions of his own right hon. Friend 
for which, nevertheless, he was going to 
vote, the right hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last had devoted the rest of his speech 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Christchurch (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), which he had opposed, as he 
said, for three reasons. The first was 
that Her Majesty’s Government during 
the whole of those protracted and trou- 
blesome negotiations had pursued three 
policies, and he had been kind enough 
to name the three Members of the Go- 
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vernment who were severally responsible, 
as he had alleged, for those three dif- 
ferent policies. It struck him that, as 
there were 12 Noblemen and Gentlemen 
in Her Majesty’s confidential service, 
the right hon. Gentleman might just as 
well have said that during the negotia- 
tions they had had 12 policies, and 
might have proceeded to name the 12 
Members of the Cabinet. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s second reason was that 
they had concealed their policy. That 
was one of the most extraordinary 
charges ever heard of. Why the. Go- 
vernment had been taunted with having 
made their policy so plain that it was 
impossible for the country to overlook 
it or to support it—that of maintaining 
the independence and integrity of Tur- 
key—and at the same time hankering 
after peace, which was considered in the 
eyes of some a grave offence. The 
right hon. Gentleman said there was a 
very general belief in this country that 
they intended to take up arms in favour 
of Turkey, and they had carefully con- 
cealed from the country that they had 
no such intention. But what was the 
fact? From the first the Turkish Go- 
vernment, was informed that England 
did not intend to give them any material 
assistance, and the whole country was 
aware of it. There could not be a 
single person in the Kingdom who did 
not know that the Government had no 
intention of taking up arms for Turkey. 
The right hon. Gentleman alluded to 
the speech of Lord Beaconsfield at the 
Guildhall as a menace to Russia, but 
that was not a just construction to put 
upon it. Lord Beaconsfield commenced 
by some most graceful compliments to 
the peaceful disposition of the Emperor 
of Russia; and if at the close of his 
speech he alluded in no boastful manner 
to the power of England, and said that 
if called on to wage war it would not 
be in one or two campaigns that her 
resources would be exhausted, he should 
like to know what threat was there con- 
tained against the Emperor of Russia? 
He met the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman on that point with a distinct 
denial. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
third point was that they had displayed 
an inveterate: hostility to Russia. But, 
if there was one thing more than another 
which people were disposed to find fault 
with during the latter months of the 
year, it was that while the Conference 
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at Constantinople was going on, very 
great deference indeed was paid to all 
the wishes and propositions of Russia. 
There was, in fact, nothing approaching 
hostility to Russia, and the English and 
Russian Plenipotentiaries were on a 
most cordial and harmonious footing 
during the whole of that trying period. 
But the right hon. Gentleman found 
hostility in the Protocol and the Decla- 
ration which Lord Derby appended to 
it. The answer to that was that the 
Protocol was a Russian document, sub- 
mitted to them by Russia with the ex- 
press object of enabling ‘her to retire 
without any self-felt disgrace from the 
armed position she had so unfortunately 
taken up, and that the Declaration was 
perfectly well known to the Russian 
Ambassador as part of the whole trans- 
action. Moreover, did the English De- 
claration stand alone? There was the 
the Italian Declaration and the Russian 
Declaration; and if they were to be told 
that the English Declaration manifested 
hostility to Russia, to what, he should 
like to know, did the Russian Declara- 
tion manifest hostility? It might be 
that the terms in which the Russian 
Declaration was drawn up were so 
haughty, so unsatisfactory to the Mini- 
sters of the Sultan, that it brought 
about the failure of the Protocol; but 
certainly, as far as the English Declara- 
’ tion was concerned, the Protocol never 
was in the slightest jeopardy. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman pronounced Lord 
Derby’s answer to Prince Gortchakoff’s 
Circular to be insulting and severe, and 
said Her Majesty’s Government ought 
never to have answered that Circular at 
all. But, considering the part England 
had taken in all these transactions, it 
was impossible for her to pass by that 
Circular without taking due and legiti- 
mate notice of it; for in that docu- 
ment Prince Gortchakoff claimed to act 
for England and the other Powers of 
Europe in the war she had already 
declared against Turkey; and if Her 
Majesty’s Government had not taken 
occasion to deny that claim, they would 
have been held by the country and 
by Europe at large to have authorized 
Russia to go to war with Turkey on 
their behalf. That was his vindica- 
tion, if vindication was necessary, of the 
terms of Lord Derby’s answer to Prince 
Gortchakoff’s Circular. Now, he wished 
to discuss for a few moments the Reso- 
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lution and some sentences in the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich. First of all, he desired 
to make a short personal explanation. 
In the course of his speech the right 
hon. Gentleman asked why the Govern- 
ment had not produced Papers show- 
ing the atrocities that had been commit- 
ted in the suppression of the Indian 
Mutiny? He also asked why Govern- 
ment had not produced a certain des- 
patch detailing the cruelties with which 
a revolt in Cephalonia had been put 
down. With regard to the latter, he 
wished to say that he had since found 
that a Paper which he handed over 
to the right hon. Gentleman, under 
the impression that it was the one to 
which reference had been made, was a 
despatch from the Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Ionian Islands, but not one 
received from the right hon. Gentleman 
when he held that office. The right 
hon. Gentleman accused Her Majesty’s 
Government of ‘‘shabby” conduct, in- 
asmuch as they had placed on the Table, 
at the instance of an hon. Gentleman 
who sat on the other side of the House, 
Papers relating to cruelties perpetrated 
by the Russian Government on its own 
subjects in Poland, and had not also laid 
on the Table Papers connected with the 
cruelties of which this country was 
guilty in the suppression of the Indian 
Mutiny. If any Government were to be 
ealled “shabby” for not producing 
those Papers, it could not in justice be 
Her Majesty’s present Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues 
were in office when those cruelties were 
committed, and when, no doubt, the des- 
patches on the subject were received ; 
and they might subsequently, when in 
office for many years, have produced 
the Papers if they had thought fit. But 
was it to be understood that it was 
‘‘ shabby” for a Government to produce 
Papers which were called for in the or- 
dinary transaction of business by an 
hon. Gentleman who owed them no offi- 
cial support, because they detailed cruel- 
ties committed by a Christian State 
upon its Christian subjects, and that it 
was not ‘“‘shabby” to produce every 
tittle of tale and rumour that could be 
extracted from Consul or Vice Consul, 
provided the Government to which it 
related was Mussulman, and not Chris- 
tian? The shabbiness of the transaction 
was certainly not to be found in the 
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description given of it by the right hon. 


Gentleman. Now, with regard to the 
arguments which the right hon. Gentle- 
man employed in moving his first Reso- 
lution, it seemed to him they ought to 
have culminated, not in a Vote of Cen- 
sure on the Government of Turkey, but 
in a Vote of Censure on the Government 
of England. The whole speech leading 
up to the Resolutions was one long ar- 
raignment of the Government of this 
country; the product was a censure of 
the Government of Turkey. But how 
was this Resolution, this Vote of Cen- 
sure, to be conveyed to the Government 
of Turkey? Why, it would remain an- 
other of those dead letters, another 
of those pieces of waste paper upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich bestowed so 
much sarcastic eloquence. With regard 
to the second Resolution—for he sup- 
posed the first must be looked upon as 
in reality only a Preamble to the second 
—it pledged the House, as he under- 
stood it, for all time, against rendering 
any material or moral support to Turkey. 
As to material support, Her Majesty’s 
Government had said from the first that 
it was not their intention to offer any. 
There had been, and could be, no mis- 
take on that point. As to moral sup- 
port, it would have been well if the 
right hon. Gentleman had defined what 
it meant. It was proposed to pass this 
Resolution and tie it, as it were, round 
the necks of Her Majesty’s Government, 
to hamper their actions for the future, 
although the House had had no defini- 
tion of the ‘‘ moral support”? which was 
never, in any circumstances, to be ren- 
dered to Turkey. But the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the course of his speech, 
seemed to suggest what was in his mind 
when he talked of moral support. Mr. 
Layard had been sent to Constantinople 
as an Ambassador, and the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to find great fault 
with that appointment. Was the send- 
ing of Mr. Layard to Constantinople an 
instance of the moral support from which 
Government would have been debarred, 
if this Resolution had been accepted 
previously by the House of Commons ? 
Was good advice tendered at Constanti- 
nople by an Ambassador, be he Mr. 
Layard or anybody else, moral support ? 
He concluded that it was. The sending 
of the Fleet to Turkish waters had been 
a great offence. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man had never forgiven it. Well, it 
might be that in the discharge of their 
duty to the country Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment might have occasion again to 
send a British Fleet, if not to Besika 
Bay, at any rate to Turkish waters. 
Would that be the moral support to 
Turkey which was condemned by antici- 
pation in this second Resolution? It 
was a curious thing that in Lord Pal- 
merston’s ‘‘ Life’ there was a private 
letter of his, written in 1849 to Sir 
Stratford Canning, in which he spoke of 
sending a Fleet to Besika Bay as moral 
support to Turkey. There was reason, 
then, to ask right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to define a little more clearly what 
they meant by withholding all moral 
support from Turkey. These two Reso- 
lutions, even if the third and fourth 
were abandoned, were entangling and 
insidious Resolutions, calculated, if 
not intended, to weaken the hands 
and impair the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government, in contingencies which 
could not be foreseen, but for which the 
Government should be left free and un- 
fettered. Had the debate shown that 
the third and fourth Resolutions were 
absolutely and morally abandoned ? 
Quite the reverse. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) had 
shown that three-fourths of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich referred to these third 
and fourth Resolutions, and there had 
been no attempt on the part of the sub- 
sequent speakers to deny the inference 
deducible from that fact. The speeches 
of the hon. Members for Glamorganshire 
(Mr. Hussey Vivian), Huddersfield (Mr. 
Leatham), and Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), 
all stated distinctly that these Resolu- 
tions intended war against Turkey. The 
third and fourth might be technically 
withdrawn, but in spirit they were alive ; 
the Resolutions might be sent to a Par- 
liamentary purgatory, but their flavour 
still permeated the walls of this Assembly. 
Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
Testa diu. While talking about the Pro- 
tocol which was rendered harmless by 
Lord Derby’s Declaration, let them look 
at that which was held up for their 
admiration in the four suspended Reso- 
lutions. The Protocol of 1826 had-no 
safeguard attached to it as had that of 
1877; the Protocol of 1826 led to the 
Treaty of 1827, that to the untoward event 
of Navarino, and that to the campaign 
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of 1828-9 and the disastrous Treaty of 
Adrianople ; and it was that Protocol of 
1826 and the Treaty of 1827 they were 
now invited to imitate, emulate, and 
copy. When this was made clear to the 
people of England there would be no 
outery in favour of imitating the Protocol 
of 1826. The Protocol of 1877 having 
lapsed through the action of Russia, 
aided by the unfortunate obstinacy of 
Turkey, Europe found herself once more 
free—England, Austria, Turkey, Italy, 
and France were free. Countries that 
agreed to the Protocol were also free in 
their Legislative Assemblies; but in 
neither Austria, Hungary, Italy, nor 
France had any right he Member for 
Greenwich proposed Resolutions to goad 
or hinder the action of the Government ; 
and it was reserved to the right hon. 
Gentleman to attempt to fetter and 
humiliate the Government of his own 
country, which he did not seem disposed 
to challenge in a more direct manner. 
He had mentioned Hungary, which 
seemed to have lost the sympathy of the 
right hon. Gentleman; but Hungarian 
patriots owed a deep debt of gratitude to 
the ‘‘ anti-human Turks ;” and it might 
be that the Hungarians of 1877 were 
not thinking merely of their own interest, 
but were actuated by the nobler senti- 
ment of gratitude. The position in 
which we found ourselves was this—that 
by the obstinacy of Turkey and the fatal 
precipitancy of Russia, the concert of 
Europe was destroyed and war had 
broken out. What, then, was the duty 
of the English Government? According 
to the right hon. Gentleman it was to 
follow submissively at the heels and beck 
of Russia, and join our forces in coercing 
Turkey. That was not the view which 
the Government took of their position 
and duty. They had throughout main- 
tained, in spite of all that had been said 
by the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Mr. Lowe), the 
utmost frankness. Russia had no cause 
to complain of their having concealed 
one jot or tittle of their policy from her. 
She knew what interests of theirs it 
would be their duty to maintain and de- 
fend. It was clear to the House and 
the country that, in a great war of this 
kind, commenced, as they thought, with- 
out any justifiable cause—a war which 
was embracing a great portion of Asia 
as well as of Europe in its scope—with 
our vast Empire and our varied and 
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ramified interests in three quarters of 
the globe, it was the primary and para- 
mount duty of England not now to be 
thinking, as these Resolutions would bid 
them think, of more guarantees, more 
Protocols, more Conferences, or the 
minutie of autonomy here or there, but 
to see that in this great and mighty con- 
test none of the interests of their Empire 
that might be affected by the war were 
jeopardized or sacrificed. That was the 
duty to which Her Majesty’s Ministers 
were devoting themselves. The issue 
was plain before the House. If the 
House was of opinion that the policy 
adumbrated in the first two Resolutions, 
and carried to their legitimate extent in 
the last two—a policy of coercive inter- 
ference in the wake of Russia with the 
internal concerns of Turkey—was the 
just and wise policy for this country to 
pursue, let them say so. But if, on the 
other hand, the House was of opinion 
that the policy which the Government 
had uniformly pursued since these un- 
fortunate events occurred—the policy of 
respecting the Treaties to which they 
were parties, the policy of struggling to 
maintain European peace and European 
concord, and the policy of vindicating, 
by peaceful means if possible — God 
grant they might be peaceful to the end 
of the chapter, but by any means if ne- 
cessary—the essential interests, rights, 
honour, and integrity of this great Em- 
pire—then he asked that these Resolu- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman might 
be rejected by a majority so decisive 
that neither in this country nor elsewhere 
could there be any mistake as to the 
predominant and paramount opinions of 
the Representatives of the people of this 
great country. 

Mr. MUNDELLA moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER thought that as many Members 
who desired to speak had not yet had 
the opportunity, the debate might be 
adjourned. 

Captain NOLAN hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would allow the 
debate to be prolonged two more days, 
seeing that some of the Irish Members 
were desirous to speak. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had no right to speak 
again; but it rested with the House to 
prolong the debate if it should be 
thought necessary, and the Government 
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would not offer any opposition to their 
wish. 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


MR. JAMES DEMPSEY. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Mr. BIGGAR moved for 

“Returns of the decisions of the Justices at 
Quarter Sessions for the county of Antrim, and 
the grounds of same; of the decisions of the 
Recorder of the Borough of Belfast, and the 
grounds of same, in the matter of the several 
applications for Certificate to enable Mr. James 
Dempsey to obtain transfer of, and removal of, 
spirit licence to premises situate on Shore Road, 
Belfast ; and, of the decision in Queen’s Bench 
in relation to refusal of said transfer, and the 
affidavits relating thereto, between the first 
application at October Quarter Sessions in 1874 
and the present time.” 


The hon. Member said, Mr. Dempsey 
endeavoured to obtain a transfer of his 
licence, and it was opposed by a person 
who did not even live in the same road. 
The transfer was not granted, and no 
reason was assigned for it. He believed 
the real reason was the jealousy of the 
magistrates to granting another licence 
in the district. He could not see how 
the Government could refuse the appli- 
cation of Mr. Dempsey to have the 
reasons given for the refusal of the 
transfer, nor could he understand that 
there could be any ground for refusing 
the affidavits relating to the matter. 
According to law and fairness Mr. 


Dempsey should know the grounds of 


refusal. One result was that for two 
miles there was not a public-house. If 
public-houses were for the accommoda- 
tion of the public they should surely be 
placed at a less distance than two miles. 
In this case there was no pretence that 
Mr. Dempsey was not a fit person to 
receive a licence, and the grounds of the 
refusal he (Mr. Biggar) did not know. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That there be laid before this House, Re- 
turns of the decisions of the Justices at Quarter 
Sessions for the county of Antrim, and the 
grounds of same : 

‘“‘Of the decisions of the Recorder of the 
borough of Belfast, and the grounds of same, 
in the matter of the several applications for 
Certificate to enable Mr. James Dempsey to 
obtain transfer of, and removal of, spirit licence 
to premises situate on Shore Road, Belfast : 

“ And, of the decision in Queen’s Bench in 
relation to refusal of said transfer, and the affi- 
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davits relating .hereto, between the first appli- 
cation at October Quarter Sessions in 1874 and 
present time.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. WHALLEY objected, as a mat- 
ter of principle, to printing such Returns, 
and suggested that the hon. Member 
should be allowed to inspect the docu- 
ments at that Department. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, he could 
not see how the House could go into the 
matter when the licensing sessions, 
having considered the whole question, 
exercising their discretion in the matter, 
had decided against Mr. Dempsey. The 
matter was twice investigated again, 
and the Court of Queen’s Bench on the 
first occasion decided a point in favour 
of, and on the second occasion in Ireland 
decided against Mr. Dempsey. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland, as 
in England, acted as a Court of Appeal 
in licensing cases, and he did not see how 
the House of Commons could entertain 
such an application, which would practi- 
cally constitute the House a Court of 
Appeal from the Queen’s Bench. The 
inquisitorial investigation asked for was 
one he could not accede to. 

Captain NOLAN pointed out that 
public-houses in Ireland were important 
for electioneering purposes, and the 
people were jealous of such power being 
exercised in an arbitrary manner by the 
Government, as in some cases licences 
had been refused because of the politi- 
cal opinions of the landlord. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not ask 
for an inquiry, but simply a Return, and 
hoped the House would grant it. He 
believed it to be of great importance, 
and should certainly divide the House. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 17; Noes 
140: Majority 123.—(Div. List, No. 117.) 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (IRELAND) 
(No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Couman O’Locuten, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Cotman O’LocGuten and Mr. Errine- 


TON. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 159.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 9th May, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Bruis— Ordered—First 
Reading—Marriage Preliminaries (Scotland) * 
161]. 

iesond’ Reading—County Courts Jurisdiction 
Extension [110], put of’; Voters (Ireland) 
[82], put of; Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 2) * [154]. 

Select Committee—Report—Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) * [50-160]. 

Withdrawn — Employers and Workmen Act 
(Extension to Seamen) [39]; Homicide Law 
Amendment [104]; Bar of England and of 
Ireland [80]. 


ASCENSION DAY—COMMITTEES. 
Ordered, That Committees shall not sit To- 
morrow, being Ascension Day, until Two of the 
clock, and have leave to sit until Six of the 
clock, notwithstanding the sitting of the House. 
—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


OF THE DAY. 
—o>Qro— 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN ACT (EX- 
TENSION TO SEAMEN) BILL.—[B11139.] 
(Mr. Burt, Mr. J. Cowen, Mr. Mundella, Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Gourley.) 
SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BURT said, that after the state- 
ment which had recently been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade, that the Govern- 
ment had a Bill ready drafted to deal 
with the question of breach of contracts 
and the discipline of seamen, he should 
best consult the convenience of the House 
by moving the discharge of the Order 
for the second reading of the Bill which 
he had introduced. He trusted that the 
Government measure would be intro- 
duced on an early day, and if it should 
fulfil the promise made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary last year, 
and assimilated the laws for breach of 
contract in the case of seamen with the 
provisions of the Employers and Work- 
men Act of 1875, he should not find it 
necessary to propose any measure on the 
subject. If, however, the Bill of the 
Government should not go far enough 
in the direction which he thought de- 
sirable he should have an opportunity of 
moving Amendments in Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged: Bill withdrawn. 


ORDERS 
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COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION 
EXTENSION BILL.—[Bitz 110.] 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Forsyth.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Str EARDLEY WILMOT, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that he had had the honour of being 
a Judge of County Courts for 20 years at 
Bristol and Chelsea, and therefore he 
had considerable experience of their 
working. He had also had many oppor- 
tunities of conferring with men of ex- 
perience upon the subject. The Bill 
proposed in all actions of contract or tort 
to give the plaintiff the opportunity of 
bringing his action in the County Courts. 
The jurisdiction of these Courts was at 
present limited to £50, except by the 
consent of the parties, for debt, and £500 
in administration actions; but he now 
proposed that they should have un- 
limited jurisdiction, with power to de- 
fendant to apply to remove the action to 
the Superior Court on giving security 
for costs. He pointed out that Lord 
Brougham, who might be described as 
the founder of the County Courts, was, up 
to the time of his death, the zealous ad- 
vocate of the change proposed to be 
made by this Bill. The Judicature 
Commissioners had also approved of it. 
After receiving evidence from various 
Courts in the Kingdom, they, in 1872, 
made their Report, and among other 
things recommended the extension of 
the County Court jurisdiction exactly in 
the way his Bill advised. It might be 
argued that he was proposing to extend 
the jurisdiction of these Courts far be- 
yond what they were originally intended 
to cover; but if this were the first time 
that their jurisdiction had been increased 
something might be said on that point. 
The fact, however, was, that the jurisdic- 
tion of these Courts had been very con- 
siderably enlarged since their formation 
in 1846. He contended that the County 
Court Judges might be safely entrusted 
with the extended jurisdiction proposed 
to be given to them. Bankruptcy cases 
in the provinces were now dealt with by 
the County Courts to any amount, and 
only the other day a case involving lia- 
bilities to the amount of £100,000 was 
brought into one of the County Courts. 
They had now jurisdiction in Admiralty 
cases and salvage cases to the extent of 
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£300 and also in certain cases of title. 
The time had now come to extend their 
jurisdiction, and to give the plaintiff 
what he might call free trade in law. It 
was rather hard, if a man living ina 
distant part of England had an action 
for £51 just after the Assizes, that he 
should be compelled to come to London 
at a great expense and considerable 
delay. In support of this Bill he would 
just refer to two cases to show what the 
costs were in each. In one case at Hud- 
dersfield, which occupied 28 days, and 
when the verdict was for the plaintiff 
with 40s. damages, the costs were £10; 
and in the other, which occupied about 
11 months from beginning to the end in 
a Superior Court at Westminster, and 
where the result was 40s. damages, the 
costs were £540. He thought it was 
clear that suitors would be spared the 
expenditure of large costs if their actions 
were tried in the County Courts. It 
was, moreover, desirable to relieve the 
block of business in London, and this 
Bill would have a tendency to lessen the 
pressure upon the Superior Courts. He 
regretted to find that the Bill was to be 
opposed by the hon. and learned Member 
for Beaumaris (Mr. Morgan Lloyd), as it 
was a Liberal measure and was accepted 
by the country generally. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. FORSYTH seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Eardley Wilmot.) 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD, inmoving that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months, said, that as a matter of feel- 
ing he would have been glad if he could 
have agreed with his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for South Warwick- 
shire, but he could not, as he conscien- 
tiously believed that the passing of this 
Bill would be very injurious to the 
country generally. No doubt the County 
Court system required amendment, and 
he would not object to see a thorough 
amalgamation of the High Court of Jus- 
tice and the County Courts, but that 
would be a matter which would require 
very serious consideration, and could not 
be dealt with at present. The County 
Courts were originally established be- 
cause it was found inconvenient and ex- 
pensive to have cases of great importance 
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and also actions to recover small debts 
disposed of by one and the same tribunal. 
In their working the County Courts had 
proved to be most beneficial to the coun- 
try. The expense to the suitor was com- 
paratively small, and justice was not 
only cheaply, but speedily obtained. If, 
however, the jurisdiction of those Courts 
was greatly extended—and the extension 
would be unlimited under the Bill before 
the House—they might as well abolish 
the County Courts altogether, and leave 
all cases, great and small, to be deter- 
mined by the Superior Courts. The 
ordinary business of the County Courts 
would be set aside if the Bill were passed 
and the system recommended carried 
out, and thus their peculiar value and 
usefulness would be greatly impaired, 
if not altogether destroyed. If the sub- 
ject was to be taken up at all it would 
be better to create additional Judges at 
Westminster for the purpose of facili- 
tating the despatch of the legal business 
of the country. Local Courts were good 
for local purposes; but if Parliament 
attempted to make Superior Courts of 
them they would ruin them for all time. 
What was really wanted was an im- 
provement and extension of the Circuit 
system and the localizing of actions in 
the Superior Courts. If that were done 
the County Court Judges would be more 
trusted, and would be more responsible 
to public opinion. Those Judges should 
not always go to the same places, but 
should go through the districts as 
strangers, and then they would not be dis- 
posed to show any undue favour tosuitors. 
He trusted that that subject would not 
be lost sight of by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, more especially having regard 
to the present press of business in West- 
minster Hall. He begged to move that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months. 

Mr. COLE said, he had much pleasure 
in seconding the Amendment as he had 
seldom seen in such a few lines a Bill 
which if passed would do more injury. 
He believed that one consequence of the 
passing of the Bill would be the practical 
repeal of the Judicature Act of 1875, as 
by it any action might be brought in a 
County Court, and could not be removed 
into the Superior Courts unless the 
damages claimed amounted to £50, 
while some of the most important ac- 
tions were not brought to recover da- 
mages at all. To extend the jurisdic- 
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tion as proposed by the Bill it would be 
necessary to have fresh machinery, be- 
cause the office of Judge of a County 
Court was not generally filled by the 
most distinguished members of the Pro- 
fession. Nothing could be more valuable 
in the shape of a Court of Justice than 
the County Courts, as tribunals for the 
recovery of small debts; but to make 
them, in effect, Superior Courts with a 
widely ,extended jurisdiction would be 
to create delay in the obtaining of justice, 
to greatly increase expense, and generally 
to interfere with the proper function of 
an excellent institution. The Bill was 
not made to apply to proceedings in 
Chancery. Why? He should give the 
Bill his most strenuous opposition. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.”—(J/r. Morgan Lloyd.) 


Mr. FORSYTH said, that he believed 
that the principle of the Bill was good, 
and that the measure if passed would be 
of great benefit to the country. The 
arguments he had heard urged against 
the measure had been used against the 
original proposal to establish County 
Courts. All kinds of evil had been pre- 
dicted to the Bar and to the country as 
likely to arise if the new system were 
set up; but he ventured to say that no 
more useful measure had been adopted 
within the present century than the 
County Courts Act had proved to be. 
The original Act limited actions to £20, 
but in 1856 the jurisdiction was extended 
to £50 in all cases of contract, and by 
agreement it was unlimited, except as 
regarded some particular actions. He 
maintained that the House would be 
proceeding in the right direction by now 
enacting that cases of contract and tort 
should be tried in the County Court 
without limit as to amount, except in 
such cases where a Judge thought the 
case should not be tried in the County 
Court. It seemed to be thought that 
County Court Judges were not fitted to 
try cases where large sums were in- 
volved, but the Recorder of London could 
try such cases, and they were tried at 
the Passage Court at Liverpool, and he 
believed at the Toolsey Court, in Bristol, 
if the cause of action arose within the 
jurisdiction. He did not wish to praise un- 
duly the County Court Judges; but from 
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the reports of cases which he had read 
in The Law Times he was much impressed 
with the great ability which they dis- 
played in dealing with the cases that 
came beforethem. Hethought that the 
County Court Judges should be paid 
higher salaries. The arrears in our 
Courts were appalling, and unless some- 
thing was done to relieve the congestion 
of the Superior Courts our judicial busi- 
ness would come to a dead-lock. If 
more important cases were brought 
before the County Court Judges he be- 
lieved that greater care would be taken 
in selecting men to fill the office of 
Judge. At present, a great deal of the 
work of the Courts in undefended cases 
had to be disposed of by the Registrars, 
and he thought that their jurisdiction 
might be extended in small cases. It 
seemed so be thought by some that jus- 
tice existed for the Bar of England ; but 
he believed that the Bar of England 
existed for the purpose of allowing jus- 
tice to be administered to all alike. He 
would never allow that the Bar should 
stand in the way of what he considered 
a boon to the public—that of obtaining 
cheap and speedy justice. He looked 
forward to the time when the great mass 
of the legal business of the country 
would be begun in local centres, instead 
of being brought up to London. In 
conclusion, he expressed a hope that 
the House would sanction the principle 
of the Bill by affirming the second 
reading. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, that the County 
Courts were a valuable institution, as 
they dispensed even-handed justice at 
a small expense at the doors of the 
humblest suitors. He had endeavoured 
to enlarge their jurisdiction, and would 
have no objection to see it still further 
extended, but he did not approve of this 
Bill. It was not sufficiently comprehen- 
sive, and it contained some objectionable 
propositions. He complained that the 
Judges were not selected for their legal 
attainments, but as a means of patronage 
for faithful services. He thought that 
the Registrars had too much power, as 
every subject of the Queen had a right 
to have his case tried before a Judge, 
and not by a Registrar. This was a 
sweeping and revolutionary measure, 
and he should vote against the second 
reading. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that if he re- 
garded the Bill solely in the interests of 
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his Profession he should support it, but 
in the interests of the public he must 
oppose the second reading. The Alpha 
and Omega of the Bill was to give un- 
limited jurisdiction to the County Courts. 
The present law in respect to County 
Courts had several defects. He ob- 
jected, for instance, to the power which 
the Judge possessed of appointing an- 
other person to act for him, who might 
be more or less qualified. The Registrars, 
again, who might be practising solicitors, 
had too much power. It was said the 
County Courts were a cheap tribunal; 
but, according to his calculation, the 
costs amounted to fully 40 per cent of 
the amounts recovered. This Bill would 
not amend these defects, but would take 
away ‘from the defendant his Common 
Law right of having the plaint against 
him tried in a Superior Court, for that 
was what the provision calling on him 
to give security for costs amounted to. 
The tendency of litigants was more and 
more to have recourse to the Superior 
Courts. This, he thought, was a certain 
test of the confidence reposed by the 
public in those Courts, where cases were 
tried in a more satisfactory manner than 
they were by the inferior tribunals. This 
was a good reason for not extending the 
jurisdiction of the County Courts. If 
they now gave that unlimited jurisdiction 
they would have to pay the Judges much 
higher salaries than at present. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that while he 
was ready to support any fair proposal to 
extend the special jurisdiction of the 
County Courts, he could not vote for so 
sweeping a measure as that which was 
now under the consideration of the 
House. He hoped that the Government 
would fully consider the whole question, 
either by reference to a Committee or in 
some other way. A Bill might, with 
advantage, be brought in to extend the 
jurisdiction of County Courts from its 
present limit of £50 to £100, or there- 
abouts. Whether the Bill passed or 
not, he thought the Government would 
do well to take into account the addi- 
tional work which had been thrown upon 
many of the Judges of late, and propose 
that their salaries should be increased. 
Since those salaries were fixed in 1865 
the amount of their judicial work had 
been doubled. When the Bankruptcy 
Bill was before the House in 1869 he 
brought forward an Amendment which 
had reference to the increase of the 
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salaries of County Court Judges. He 
had the assistance of his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Cross), now the Home Se- 
cretary, who seconded the Amendment ; 
but they were not able to carry it, as 
the question was then under the con- 
sideration of the Judicature Commission. 
Since that time various Acts had been 
passed throwing additional duties upon 
County Court Judges, but no addition 
had been made to their salaries. He 
did not say that a case could be made 
out for the increase of the salary of every 
Judge, because there was a great dif- 
ference in the amount of work which 
they had to perform in the various cir- 
cuits of the country, but he thought it 
deserved the consideration of the Go- 
vernment whether they could not re- 
duce the number of the circuits, and 
out of the saving to be effected give 
increased salaries to the remaining 
Judges. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE assured the 
House that it was not without something 
like pain he felt himself obliged to op- 
pose the Bill of his hon. Friend ; but he 
had come to the determination—one well 
considered, moreover, before he arrived 
at it—that so far as County Courts were 
concerned, and so long as they were 
constituted as they at present were, the 
jurisdiction they now possessed was 
amply sufficient for them. In the first 
place, it must be remembered that there 
were, really, two very different classes 
of County Courts in this country. In 
the Courts of the metropolis, and of the 
large manufacturing centres, there was 
an enormous amount of work, consisting 
of commercial inquiries, bankruptcies, 
Admiralty jurisdiction in the port towns, 
and Equity, more or less, in all of them. 
On the other hand, there were the coun- 
try districts, with large territorial inte- 
rests and acreage, in which the Courts 
had certainly but very little to do, in the 
sense of having the larger inquiries re- 
ferred to them. But while he bore that 
distinction fully in mind, he, for his own 
part, could not think it desirable to ex- 
tend the County Court jurisdiction either 
in the one case, or the other. It was 
certainly undesirable to extend it in the 
larger centres, because, at present, the 
County Court Judges in those localities 
had, already, more then enough to do. 
He was also bound to say—speaking 
with all due respect for the Judges in 
the Superior Courts—that in former 
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years it had been the practice of the 
Courts above to send down to the Judges 
sitting in the large centres a number of 
records to be tried which did not belong, 
properly speaking, to the County Courts 
as such, but which the Judges of the 
Inferior Courts were obliged to take, be- 
cause because they had been sent down 
to them under statutory order. By 
these means, the time and opportunities 
of the Judges, which ought to be at the 
disposal—or rather for the use of—the 
poorer class of County Court suitors, for 
whose cases these Courts, be it always 
remembered, were introduced and in- 
tended, were displaced to make provi- 
sion for the trial of these records. He 
was quite aware that of late the Judges 
of the Superior Courts had been some- 
what more careful than formerly in 
sending down cases to the Oounty 
Courts, because they knew perfectly 
well that the County Court Judge gene- 
rally had more than sufficient work of 
his own to which to attend. There was 
another reason why he thought it very 
undesirable that the jurisdiction of the 
County Courts should be extended in the 
direction towards which the present mea- 
sure seemed to point. The reason had 
been slightly glanced at before, but it 
was one which, with all due respect to 
those hon. Members who had spoken on 
the measure, he ventured to think they 
could not, and did not, appreciate as 
fully as those who had had a large 
practice in the County Courts. The 
objection was this, and it went far 
deeper than the mere ‘superficies—In 
many localities, a sort of family feeling 
pervaded, not merely the Court itself, 
but the people in attachment with the 
tribunal, from the Judge down to the 
lowest official, and this feeling rendered 
it very undesirable to extend the juris- 
diction of the tribunal. It was far 
better, indeed, absolutely necessary, 
that these things should be thoroughly 
and widely known. He himself was 
personally acquainted with one instance, 
where a County Court Judge, almost 
simultaneously with his own appoint- 
ment to office, brought down and estab- 
lished his own son, then a mere boy, 
as one of the practitioners in his own 
Court. It was, of course, in a case like 
this, scarcely possible to put a finger 
upon any particular instance in which 
absolute wrong could be proved to have 
been done to any named suitor; but 
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there was the Judge, and there was the 
advocate, and it must inevitably be con- 
sidered desirable to get hold of the 
latter as counsel wherever it was prac- 
ticable. It was almost more than 
mortal to imagine that such should not 
be supposed to be the result; and, even 
if there were no reality in the proposi- 
tion, there was, at least, an undesirable 
semblance of truth about it. He need 
not endeavour to impress upon the good 
sense of the House that this feeling not 
only might be, but actually was, of 
more evil consequence than the reality 
itself. He repeated, there was the 
father sitting as Judge, and there was 
the son constantly engaged before him, 
in the small, and—if he might venture 
so to name them—the half irresponsible 
local tribunals of the country districts, 
and, it was needless to tell the House 
that, though the justice administered 
there might be absolutely pure, nothing 
would induce the litigant who lost, and 
scarcely anything could convince the out- 
side public, under such circumstances, to 
believe it so. He would only ask— 
Could such a state of things be desirable 
or conducive to the public welfare? 
For his part, he had no hesitation in 
pronouncing, from his place in that 
House, that such occurrences as these 
were a living scandal. There were, he 
believed, other instances to which the 
same principle applied, although, per- 
haps, not so strongly. Still, however, 
it did apply, and he was desirous, there- 
fore, that under no circumstances what- 
ever, should there be any chance of 
such family influences henceforward 
being allowed to permeate our local 
Courts of Justice, or that it should be 
possible, by any accident, to suppose 
that the fount from which justice sprung 
was tainted in the slightest degree. He 
also further objected to every Bill which 
gave any such power as the present 
measure sought to do—namely, that of 
enabling a suitor to throw unreasonable 
expenses in the way of a defendant. A 
suitor by a Common Law proceeding— 
whatever that might be—in a County 
Court could, at his own instance, 
although he had not the shadow of a 
ground of action against a defendant, 
set the law in motion, and the unfortu- 
nate defendant, before he could remove 
the hearing from the County Court 
jurisdiction, in order to take the opinion 
of the Court above, must be provided 
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with the means of offering security for 
the payment of costs. Was that fair? 
Was it just? For example, suppose he 
himself chose to bring an action against 
any one of his fellow-Members in ‘that 
House? It was perfectly true, thank 
goodness, that he had no right to do so, 
and had, most assuredly, no wish or ex- 
pectation of doing it to the extent of 
one single farthing; but if, under such 
circumstances, he thought fit to do so, 
under this Bill the defendant, if he were 
desirous, for any reason, of seeking the 
opinion of a Superior Court, must first 
find security for costs. Why should 
such‘a system prevail? It wassuggested 
that every plaintiff had some right, and 
that if he had not some grounds for 
suing, he never would proceed. His ex- 
perience told him that this was by no 
means always the case. A man was too 
often dragged into a Court to defend 
something which he ought never to be 
called upon to answer. ‘Then, there was 
another objection to this Bill. If anyone 
supposed that when a man sued, in the 
first instance, in a Court of limited 
jurisdiction from which there was an 
appeal—and in the event of enlarging 
the extent, they could scarcely do so 
without granting the right to appeal in 
such cases as these—he was at all likely 
to save expense, he counted sorely with- 
out his host. The moment the jurisdic- 
tion of a County Court was exercised, 
one side or the other was sure to be dis- 
satisfied with the views expressed by the 
Judge, or taken by the jury. It was 
bad enough that any man should be at 
liberty to sue another really causelessly ; 
but the hardship was intensely magnified 
when he wasenabled to drag his opponent 
through a long series of Courts, and at 
no end of cost. But, even that was not 
the whole of the evil. In the language 
of this Bill, he did not see exactly how 
they were to make out the County 
Courts in which the plaintiff was entitled 
to sue. Surely a defendant had a right 
to know where he was to be sued, and 
under what circumstances he was called 
upon to answer. It was said this Bill 
intended that you should confine your- 
selves to debts and damages; but what 
about those other cases, the number of 
which was very great, where debts and 
damages did not enter. These points 
ought to be better defined than they 
were in this Bill. He thought that if 
this Bill was passed, they would not 
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only repeal the present Judicature Act, 
but upset the whole system of judica- 
ture, and introduce a totally new state 
of procedure. If anyone knew what 
these County Courts were like—what they 
were—what Registrars did—how often 
there was just the opinion of one person 
to guide a decision—they would feel 
that it was not desirable to extend the 
system as it was at present. If they had 
a jury in all cases, that, indeed, might 
mitigate the evil. Then there was an- 
other matter arising out of this Bill. 
He had long thought it was necessary 
to increase the Judicial power in this 
country. The sooner they did this, so 
much the better; but he did not hesitate 
to affirm that, in his opinion, it was to be 
done by increasing the Judicial Staff in 
Westminster Hall. In the meantime, 
if any action was to be taken, let them, 
if they so pleased, go to a Select Com- 
mittee. Instead of having any exten- 
sion of the County Courts as they existed 
at present, let them go on totally different 
lines. There were three or four other 
matters with which he might deal, but 
he thought the limit had already been 
reached in respect to County Court ju- 
risdiction under present arrangements. 
He hoped that limit would not be ex- 
tended; but if there was to be any ex- 
tension, he hoped it would be in an 
altogether different direction from that 
proposed in this Bill. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN hoped 
that the hon. and learned Baronet who 
had brought forward the Bill would 
withdraw it and not put the House to 
the trouble of a division, as it was im- 
possible that he could go to a division 
with any chance of success. The matter 
had better be left in the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The hon. and 
learned Member for Leeds had expressed 
an opinion that the jurisdiction of the 
County Courts ought not to be increased. 
He, on the contrary, thought it ought to 
be increased very considerably. In mat- 
ters of debt he would give the County 
Courts both in England and Ireland 
an unlimited jurisdiction, as was the 
case as regarded the Sheriffs’ Courts in 
Scotland. One fatal objection to this 
Bill was that it contained a clause which 
would compel a defendant to give secu- 
rity for costs in order to get the opinion 
of a Superior Court in a case in which 
he thought he ought to get such an opi- 
nion. That clause, no doubt, might be 
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removed in Committee; but the prin- 
ciple of that clause was so much inter- 
woven with other parts of the Bill, that 
the House ought not to give it a second 
reading. He certainly thought the sala- 
ries of the Judges ought to be increased, 
and recommended the Attorney General 
for Ireland to bear in mind in the pre- 
paration of his Bill in reference to the 
Irish County Courts what had just fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oldham. 

Mr. MELLOR denied that the County 
Court Judges were underpaid. They 
received £1,500 per annum for two and 
three quarters’ days’ work in each week, 
with travelling and subsistence allow- 
ance. He thought they were scanda- 
lously overpaid. In fact, the Registrars 
did all the work, or, at least, a large 
percentage of it. This Bill emanated 
from lawyers. He always looked with 
suspicion on members of that class in 
the House, because the tendency of all 
their legislation was to swell our annual 
expenditure; and unless the measures 
of lawyers in the House were checked, 
instead of having a national expenditure 
of £78,000,000 a-year, it would rise to 
£90,000,000 in no time. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
introduced the Bill did not seem to have 
had enthusiastic support even from those 
who, according to the hon. Member who 
had just spoken, were always ready to 
support anything that would cause an 
increase of expenditure. While many 
hon. Members were in favour of the ex- 
tension of the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts, it was admitted that this Bill 
contained grave defects. In the first 
place, he questioned if, since the passing 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature Act, 
in which Common Law had been swal- 
lowed up by Equity, if any such thing 
as a Common Law action could exist. 
He considered, too, that the provision 
calling upon the defendant who might 
wish to have his case tried in a Superior 
Court to give security for costs was one 
in favour of the rich and adverse to the 
poor client. The principle of the Bill, 
as he understood it, was to give extended 
and exclusive jurisdiction to County 
Courts in all cases where the defendant 
who was sued could not remove the suit to 
a Superior Court, and that was, in his 
opinion, a principle which instead of ap- 
proving they should altogether discoun- 
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tenance. Reference had been made to 
the extent to which the business of the 
County Courts was now in the hands 
of the Registrars. However small the 
cause might be, he thought the parties 
had a right to have it decided, so far as 
possible, by the Judge, and not by the 
Registrar; and they ought not, by any 
Bill like the present one, to intensify 
the existing evil. If they passed this 
Bill the time of the County Court 
Judges would be occupied in trying 
important cases, and they would be 
overwhelmed with that business which 
now found its way into the Superior 
Courts. It was said that this would 
relieve the press of business which now 
existed in these Courts. No doubt that 
would, to some extent, be the case; and 
he was not prepared to say that it would 
not be desirable to extend the jurisdic- 
tion of the County Courts to a certain 
extent. He was not in a position to 
pledge himself or the Government to 
such a measure; but it was well worth 
considering whether, under existing cir- 
cumstances, they should extend the con- 
current jurisdiction of the County Courts 
to all cases exceeding £50 and under 
£100, as had been suggested by the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Hib- 
bert). That was a very different thing 
from establishing an unlimited jurisdic- 
tion ; and rather than take that means of 
relieving the pressure on the Superior 
Courts, he would support an increase in 
the Judicial Staff of the High Court of 
Justice. 

Sir EARDLEY WILMOT replied, 
answering in detail the various objec- 
tions which had been taken to the Bill, 
and warmly defending the character as 
well as advocating the claims of the 
County Court Judges—a class to which 
he himself had had the honour to belong. 
He expressed his satisfaction that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General had given his approval to 
the principle of extending the jurisdic- 
tion of the County Courts to £100. He 
was ready to withdraw the Bill, the 
main provisions of which, he believed, 
would sooner or later become law. That 
day’s discussion, he was confident, would 
yield solid fruits; and he urged on the 
Government and the House the expedi- 
ency of appointing a Select Committee 
to see how far and in what manner the 
civil business of our Courts could be 
more satisfactorily despatched. 
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tion, by way of protest and warning, to 
the state of civil business in the Courts, 
which was becoming worse and worse, 
and which had been aggravated by the 
Judicature Act. The cause of the block 
of business and of the delay and con- 
fusion in transacting it was due in a 
large measure to the fact that Common 
Law had been swallowed up by her 
sister Equity. : 

Question, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatived. 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


HOMICIDE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
[BILL 104. ] 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Whitweil.) 
SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
should not proceed with the Bill, as he 
understood that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not intend to give him support. 
He therefore moved that the Order be 
discharged, and asked leave to withdraw 
the Bill. 


Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


BAR OF ENGLAND AND OF IRELAND 
BILL.—[Brx 80.] 
(Sir Colman O' Loghlen, Mr. MacCarthy Downing, 
Mr. W. Johnston, Mr. Meldon.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, its object was to 
enable a member of the Irish Bar to 
practise in England and a member of 
the English Bar to practise in Ireland. 
It did not propose to abolish either Bar, 
but provided that the Benchers of the 
King’s Inns in Ireland should admit 
members of the English Bar to practice 
in Ireland and that the Benchers of the 
English Inns of Court should admit 
Irish Barristers to practise in the Courts 
of this country. It was an extraordinary 
thing that the distinction between the 
English and the Irish Bars should have 
been maintained so long. Any man 
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having a medical or surgical degree in 
Ireland could practise his Profession in 
England, and our English medical man 
could practise in Ireland. An Irish 
clergyman could be appointed to a 
living in England, and a graduate of 
the Dublin University could obtain an 
ad eundem degree from the University of 
Oxford or of Cambridge. He could not 
understand, therefore, on what principle 
it was that a distinction such as now 
existed should be kept up between the 
Bars of the two countries, and why an 
Irish barrister should not be admitted 
to the English Bar, or an English bar- 
rister to the Irish Bar without the neces- 
sity of eating dinners or passing an exa- 
mination. The Bill proposed that a roll 
of English barristers entitled to practise 
in Ireland should be kept at the King’s 
Inns, Dublin, and that rolls of Irish 
barristers entitled to practise in England 


.| should be kept at the English Inns of 


Court. The Bill did not propose to give 
any absolute right to an English bar- 
rister to practise in Ireland, or an Irish 
barrister in England. It only provided 
that a member of either Bar might pre- 
sent a memorial to the Irish or English 
Benchers to practice in Ireland or Eng- 
land, as the case might be, and the Bench- 
ers would have power to grant this per- 
mission. The moment a man was so ad- 
mitted to practise at the Bar of either 
country he would become subject to the 
Benchers of that country, and might be 
disbarred or prevented from practising 
in the same way as if he had been 
originally a member of the country 
in which he was allowed to practice. 
English barristers would have the same 
rank in Ireland as they had in their own 
country, and the same rule would apply 
to their Irish brethren practising in 
England. The Bill, however, provided 
that no member either of the English 
Bar admitted to practise in Ireland, or 
any member of the Irish Bar admitted 
to practise in England, should be 
allowed to hold office in the country of 
the Bar to which he was admitted ad 
eundem. Thus the measure did not 
amalgamate the Bar of the two coun- 
tries—it merely conferred a right to 
practise, and he did not see why this 
right should be denied when it was 
granted in the case of all other Profes- 
sions. He did not think for a moment 
the English Bar could imagine that a 
few barristers from Ireland could deprive 
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the English Bar of any portion of their 
practice. Under the Judicature Act a 
right was given to sue an Irish resident 
in Westminster Hall, and although that 
had been protested against the fact re- 
mained. He thought it hard that an 
Irishman so sued should be deprived of 
the right to have Irish counsel for his de- 
fence. The Irish Bar generally approved 
the first part of the Bill, in favourof which 
a resolution had been passed by the 
Munster Circuit. But he must admit that 
the same unanimity did not extend to the 
second part of the Bill, which enabled 
Her Majesty, if she thought fit, to send 
an Irish Judge to go Circuit; or sit in 
banco in England, when from the press 
of business there was not enough of Eng- 
lish Judges to dispose of it. It was often 
said that there were too many Judges in 
Ireland and too fewin England. For 
this state of things this provision would 
supply a remedy. In like measure the 
Bill would give power to the Queen to 
send over an English Judge to go 
Circuit or sit in banco in Ireland; but, 
although this power was formally given, 
everyone knew that it would never be 
exercised, as the English Judges had 
quite enough to do to dispose of their 
own work. In this respect he admit- 
ted that the Bill would practically be 
one-sided. It was said that one effect 
of the Bill would be to abolish the Bar 
of Ireland. Nothing could be further 
than this from his wish. As the son of 
an Irish Judge he would be the last to 
propose as to advocate any measure that 
would abolish the Irish Bar. He did not 
believe that would be the effect of the 
measure, and he certainly thought the 
time had come when the distinction be- 
tween the two Bars should be done away 
with, and that they and the Judges of 
the two countries should be rendered 
interchangeable. The right hon. and 
learned Baronet concluded by moving 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Colman O’ Loghlen.) 


Str HENRY JAMES hoped his right 
hon. and learned Friend would be satis- 
fied with the courtesy shown him by 
not entering Notice of opposition to his 
Bill, in order that he might be enabled 
at any time to obtain a discussion upon 
it, and that he would not be disap- 
pointed if he did not receive any further 
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support from the Members of the 
English Bar in that House. If his 
right hon. and learned Friend’s pro- 
posal were of equal advantage to the 
Bars of both countries, why was it that 
there was not the name of a single Eng- 
lish Member on the back of the Bill? 
He found, however, it was introduced 
by four Members of the Irish Bar. His 
right hon. and learned Friend had, he 
believed, expressed a desire for Home 
Rule. He wished Irishmen to have the 
regulation of the internal affairs of their 
own country. [Sir Corman O’LocHien : 
Hear, hear!] Why, then, was the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman not 
satisfied with the Home Rule which 
Ireland possessed in respect to her Bar, 
which was exclusively under the ma- 
nagement and control of the Benchers 
of the King’s Inns and of the Bar 
itself? He should have thought that the 
principle of Home Rule was altogether 
opposed to the introduction of English 
Judges and barristers into Ireland in 
the manner here proposed. He could 
assure the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that the members of the English 
Bar were perfectly willing to allow Ire- 
land Home Rule in this matter; they 
had no wish to intrude their rules or 
themselves upon their Irish friends. 
His right hon. and learned Friend said 
the Bill only enabled the Inns of Court 
here to admit an Irish barrister to a sort 
of ad eundem degree. As a matter of fact, 
they had perfect freedom to do that at 
present if they pleased; but what the 
Bill said was, not that the Benchers 
might admit a member of the Irish Bar 
to practise in the English Courts, but 
that they should do so; for under the 
4th clause, if the applicant got a certain 
certificate from the Benchers of the 
King’s Inns, the English Benchers must 
admit him. But, apart from these con- 
siderations, he was unable to give the 
Bill his support. He denied at once 
that he was speaking in defence of vested 
interests. He did not deny that he did 
not desire the competition with the Eng- 
lish Bar which would be provoked by 
the migration of the Irish Bar to England 
in search of a larger area of practice and 
more lucrative practice. In consequence 
of the comparatively limited area of 
practice in Ireland there was little com- 
petition there, and a barrister obtained 
rank much more easily in Ireland than 
in England. It would be very unjust to 
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allow a man who had obtained the rank 
of Q.C. in Ireland to bring that rank over 
to England, and there take precedence 
over English barristers who had made 
their way much more slowly and with 
more difficulty. Thus his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland would by this Bill 
take rank at the English Bar over 
everyone except the Attorney General 
for. England. Then there were other 
objections to the Bill. The King’s Inns 
in Ireland were voluntary bodies. They 
could make their own rules, and Parlia- 
ment had no control over them. Sup- 
posing the King’s Inns chose to diminish 
their time for admission to the Bar to 
one term, while the English Inns re- 
tained the three terms, as at present, 
the result would be that people would go 
over to Ireland to be called there in order 
that they might afterwards be admitted 
ad eundem in England. He repeated that 
the English Bar obtained no reciprocal 
advantages for those which the Bill would 
give to the Irish Bar. As for the in- 
terchange of Judges, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman seemed to have 
forgotten that the laws of the two coun- 
tries were not the same, and that a Judge 
could not be expected satisfactorily to 
administer laws with which he was not 
familiar. He had a great many objec- 
tions to the Bill in detail; but after the 
radical defects he had pointed out he did 
not think it worth while to mention them. 

Mr. MELDON said, that the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James) was an in- 
stance of the manner in which Irish 
complaints and claims were received in 
that House. Whenever Irishmen asked 
to be put upon the same footing as Eng- 
lishmen they were told—‘‘ English laws 
do not suit you;’’ and that whenever 
they asked for special laws they were 
met with the argument that no distinc- 
tions of that kind ought to be set up 
between the two countries. At present 
Irish Barristers did not enjoy reciprocal 
rights with English Barristers. If a 
Board of Trade, Revenue, or other in- 
quiry was held in Ireland, it was always 
English barristers who were employed 
by the Government or the authorities in 
connection with it; while, on the other 
hand, Irish barristers were not allowed 
to attend Irish cases in England, with 
the exception of Appeals to the House 
of Lords. Therefore, he maintained that 
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there was not equal justice done to the 
Bars of the two countries. A similar 
injustice was done in the case of the 
winding-up of assurance. Great injus- 
tice had been done in a recent case by 
preventing Irish policy-holders being 
represented by Irish barristers and at- 
torneys before arbitrators employed to 
hear the several cases, and the same 
observation applied to proceedings be- 
fore the Railway Commissioners when 
Irish counsel had not been allowed to 
practise even in cases relating to Irish 
railways. The truth was there was no 
reciprocity in the treatment of the two 
Bars, but quite the reverse. Everything 
was claimed for England, and the Irish 
Bar and solicitors were left out in the 
cold. He did not, however, wish to 
abolish the distinction between the Bars 
of the two countries, or to confer upon 
them the rights or privileges which it 
was the aim of this legislative enactment 
to extend tothem. He consented to put 
his name on the back of the Bill upon 
the understanding that the principle of 
the Bill was that a member of the Irish 
Bar, if by his examination and from his 
having attended the required number of 
lectures he had shown himself perfectly 
competent and fit for the Profession, 
might come over to England and prac- 
tise, or vice versd in the case of an Eng- 
lish barrister. They did not demand 
that a man should come over to England 
and insist on being called. He would 
be admitted, of course, on the lowest 
round of the ladder; but he asked that 
proficiency in Ireland should be regarded 
as proficiency in England? In Eng- 
land the Inns of Court had control, 
but in Ireland there were statutable 
enactments which did not affect Eng- 
land. There was no reciprocity. Take, 
for instance, as an example the case of 
the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Sul- 
livan). He had just passed his ex- 
amination and kept his terms, and had 
been called to the Irish Bar, having 
passed a most satisfactory and credi- 
table examination, but coming over 
to England he had to turn about and 
commence again de novo. He would be 
extremely sorry that the Bill should go 
to a division, although the principle of 
it was one he was ready to support. He 
would, however, prefer if the right hon. 
and learned Member withdrew the Bill, 
and another was introduced by an Eng- 
lish lawyer. 
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Mr. PARNELL said, that with all 
respect for his right hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir Colman O’Loghlen), he 
regarded the Bill as thoroughly anti- 
Irish and anti-Home Rule in its scope. 
Remarking that, he should say, with 
great respect to the introducers of the 
Bill, it might shortly be described as for 
the purpose of converting Irish barristers 
into English barristers and Irish Judges 
into English Judges, and at the same 
time converting English barristers and 
Judges into Irish. Had its provision 
been restricted to the last operation, he 
should not have had so much fault to 
find with it, for on the principle spsis 
Hibernis Hiberniores perhaps those Eng- 
lishmen who were admitted to the Irish 
Bar might be converted into better Irish- 
men than, unfortunately, many of the 
present Irish barristers were. Prior to 
1782, Irish barristers were a patriotic 
body of gentlemen, and in that year the 
most powerful eloquence in favour of 
Irish legislative independence came from 
the Irish Bar; and from the Cornwallis 
Correspondence he found that the most 
difficult task of Lords Cornwallis and 
Castlereagh was to overcome the oppo- 
sition of Irish barristers to the Union. 
They were then so thoroughly Irish and 
patriotic that they enrolled themselves 
into a corps of Irish volunteers to resist, 
by force, encroachments on the liberties 
of the country, but unfortunately the 
Union occurred, and subsequently he 
found that their patriotism vanished 
away. He might mention as an example 
the case of Mr. Plunket, who was one 
of the most vehement opponents of the 
Union, but who, after it was carried, so 
far forgot—he would not say his pa- 
triotism—but so far forgot that he 
was an Irishman as to take the lead- 
ing part in the prosecution of Robert 
Emmett, which led to the conviction 
and execution of that illustrious man. 
He mentioned this not to throw discre- 
dit on the memory of Lord Plunket, who 
afterwards served as Solicitor Gene- 
ral and Attorney General for Ireland, 
but to show the necessary tendency of 
the Union to estrange the members of 
the Irish Bar from national feeling and 
national interests. The result was that 
there had sprung up in the minds of the 
Irish people a great distrust of that pro- 
fession which under other circumstances 
would have been one of the most power- 
ful upholders of their liberties. Hence 
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since the Union they had gradually be- 
come the tools of successive English Go- 
vernments, and since 1852 this had been 
exemplified in a remarkable manner. 
When, as some hon. Members might 
recollect, a so-called independent Party 
was formed in the House to advance the 
interest of Ireland, the Party was headed 
by Mr. Gavan Duffy, Mr. Lucas, Mr. 
Sadlier, and Mr. Keogh. But Keogh 
was not able to resist the bribe of a 
Solicitor Generalship, offered as the price 
of a betrayal of his cause. An Irishman 
of distinguished talent, he talked one 
doctrine to the peasantry of the West; 
but when the inducement of office 
tempted him, he forgot himself, and 
accepted what he declared he would 
never do. Similar instances of betrayal 
of the popular confidence followed to 
such an extent that it was scarcely pos- 
sible for an Irish barrister to obtain a 
seat in the House of Commons without 
having previously shown that he was 
pure and beyond suspicion. The effect 
of the Bill would be to increase largely 
a system of place-giving in Ireland as 
the reward of political services. At pre- 
sent it had been said there was a place 
for every three barristers; but under the 
Bill that field would be enlarged to an 
almost unlimited extent—all the English 
places would be thrown open. He be- 
lieved this Bill would not tend to im- 
prove the character or increase the 
patriotism of the Irish Bar. If there 
was any distinction between the English 
and Irish Bar it was this—that whereas 
in England barristers were made Judges 
because they excelled in their profession, 
in Ireland they were made Judges not 
because they were the best men, but 
because they were the best Party men, 
and the consequence of the passing of 
this Bill would be that Irish Barristers 
would be made Judges in England, not 
because they were better qualified than 
English Barristers, but because they had 
rendered some disgraceful political ser- 
vices to the English Government of the 
day. Considering these circumstances, 
he trusted the House would reject the 
Bill. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT pro- 
tested against the unfounded attack 
which the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell) had made on Lord Plunket and 
Mr. Justice Keogh, two of the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments that had adorned 
the judicial bench. The remarks of the 
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hon. Member were really not germane 
to the Bill. The general principle of 
the proposal of the right hon. and learned 
Member for Clare was one which met 
with his entire approval. It was a mis- 
take to suppose that any professional 
jealousy was felt by the English Bar in 
connection with this subject. For his 
own part, he would be very anxious to 
support any Bill which had for its ob- 
ject to establish a reciprocity between 
the Bars of the twocountries. What he 
understood to be desired was that quali- 
fication in Ireland should be qualifi- 
cation in England, and to this he, for 
one, offered no opposition, always assu- 
ming, as he thought they might safely 
assume, that a proper qualification was 
required before admission to the Irish 
Bar. The Bill, however, in its present 
shape went further than that, and 
was open to objections. He thereforé 
hoped the second reading would not be 
pressed. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, if they 
were to take the Bill of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Clare, as it stood, it would admit Irish 
barristers to come to England and, 
acting upon the authority provided by 
the measure, claim, according to their 
standing, precedence of the English 
barristers, and vice versd, the English 
barrister might go to, and claim pre- 
cedence, at the Irish Bar. Was it in- 
tended that Irish Judges should go Cir- 
cuit in England and that English Judges 
should go Circuit in Ireland? If so, 
great inconvenience would necessarily 
arise, as the customs of the two countries 
were so dissimilar. There was no feeling 
of jealousy in the matter; and, for his 
own part, he would be glad if something 
could be done in the direction which had 
been indicated: but he thought it neces- 
sary, in the first place, that an entirely 
new Bill should be drawn up. He there- 
fore hoped his right hon. and learned 
Friend would acted on the suggestions 
given to him and withdraw the measure. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought they might at once sweep away 
all notions that there could be any pro- 
fessional jealousy between the English 
Bar and their brethren in Ireland. 
The right hon. and learned Member 
for Clare had said that his object 
in bringing this Bill forward was to 
have the question debated, and the 
course of the debate had clearly shown 
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that there was not perfect agree- 
ment among the members of the Irish 
Bar themselves as to the particular 
mode in which the question should be 
settled. Moreover, the moment the 
effect of the provisions of the Bill 
was pointed out, it seemed to be ad- 
mitted that they went a great deal too 
far. He might mention that although 
it was not a common thing or a matter 
of right, yet at present members of the 
Trish Bar might be admitted by the 
English Inns of Court to practise at the 
English Bar, and there was no reason 
to assume that if an application with that 
object was properly made, it would be 
rejected. It ought also to be borne in 
mind that at the present moment the 
members of the Irish Bar had the same 
right of access as any others to the Eng- 
lish Bar. At the same time, he would 
be very glad to see arrangements come 
to by which the members of the two 
Bars would be brought more closely to- 
gether than they were at present. He 
had listened, however, in vain to hear 
that this matter had ever been brought 
before the Benchers of the various Inns 
of Court, or that there had been any at- 
tempt made to get the Judges in Ireland 
and in England to give it their considera- 
tion. Before legislating on such a sub- 
ject it seemed to him that some inter- 
change of opinion on the part of the 
Judges and the Benchers was most de- 
sirable. He thought the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would exercise 
a wise discretion if he withdrew the 
Bill, and in the course of the Recess 
sought to promote that interchange 
of opinion. Before sitting down he 
felt it to be his duty, holding, as he 
did, a position intimately connected with 
the administration of justice, to say 
a word in justification of the character 
of the Irish Judges. In his opinion, 
the charges which had been brought by 
the hon. Member for Meath against 
those Judges were entirely unfounded. 
Mr. SHAW said, this was a question 
in which the people of Ireland felt deep 
interest. He thought there might be 
some such improvements in the matter 
as suggested by the hon. Member for 
Kildare (Mr. Meldon), without going the 
full length of the Bill of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Clare. He protested strongly against 
facilities being given to transfer Irish 
barristers to England, . The effect would 
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be that the business of Ireland would be 
left to second and third-class men, as all 
the first-rate men would be attracted to 
England. Atthe same time, he thought 
leading Irish barristers should be allowed 
to practise in England in business ori- 
ginating in Ireland and subsequently 
carried over to England. Some change 
might be made in that direction with 
great advantage. The area of practice 
at the Bar of Ireland was very small as 
compared with the area of the English 
Bar; and in great commercial cases, 
with which the Irish Bar had not much 
opportunity of obtaining experience, he 
thought it would be advantageous, when 
such cases came on for trial in Ireland, 
if English barristers, possessed of that 
knowledge which practice gave them, 
were to be called over to Ireland for the 
conduct of such questions. With regard 
to barristers becoming ‘‘patriots,”’ he 
must say he never saw an Irish barrister 
yet who had good practice and became a 
patriot who did not lose his business. 
He hoped the Bill would be withdrawn, 
and some less pretentious measure intro- 
duced. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he had been 
absent on Committee duty upstairs 
when the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell) spoke, and therefore could not 
refer to the exact words used by him; 
but he understood the hon. Member had 
made an attack of an unjust and per- 
sonal nature on one whose name he had 
the honour to bear. He did not know 
that if he had heard the attack he would 
have condescended to reply. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish, Sir, to be 
allowed to set myself right. Certainly, 
I did not intend any attack on Lord 
Plunket or his personal character. In 
fact, I expressly stated I did not mean 
to do so. I merely cited his case as an 
example of the injury the Union did to 
Irish interests in depriving the country 
of the services of men on whom reliance 
was placed as patriots. 

Mr. PLUNKET: Then on that subject 
he need not say more. He deemed it 
right, however, to refer to the imputations 
cast by the hon. Member for Meath, as 
he was informed, on Mr. Justice Keogh. 
Such personal attacks were frequently 
made in that House, without Notice, on 
that eminent Judge, and were wholly 
undeserved and unjustifiable. He would 
only remark that when the charges had 
been fairly brought up in that House 
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for discussion and decision they had been 
repudiated by large majorities. How- 
ever, after what the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary had said with 
reference to that subject, it was unne- 
cessary for him, on the present occa- 
sion, to say another word. With re- 
gard to the Bill, he hoped the right hon. 
and learned Member for Clare would 
avail himself of the suggestion of the 
Home Secretary, and not proceed fur- 
ther with it at the present time. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought it possible that 
the majorities to which the hon. Member 
referred had been due to Party consi- 
derations, and he added that in the bond 
fide opinion of the people of Ireland Mr. 
Justice Keogh was not an impartial 
Judge. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that the character of Mr. Justice 
Keogh was not the Question before the 
House. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, what he wished 
to point out was that when Mr. Keogh’s 
character was discussed it was decided 
by a Party vote. 

Mr. SPEAKER again reminded the 
hon. Member that that was not the Ques- 
tion before the House. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grpson) said, that 
after the temperate speech of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
introduced the Bill, it was much to 
be regretted that the hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) had made the 
speech they had just listened to, as 
Mr. Justice Keogh’s conduct had been 
brought forward in the House of 
Commons and had been fully discussed 
and decided upon. The hon. Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell) had not said a 
word which really related to the propo- 
sal which had been put forward, but 
had instead made an attack upon an 
eminent dead Irish Judge, and upon 
one of the most eminent Irish Judges 
now living. 

Mr. PARNELL rose to Order, wish- 
ing to know whether, after he had ex- 
pressly repudiated any desire to attack 
that eminent dead Irishman, Lord 
Plunket, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was entitled—having heard 
what he then said—to charge him with 
having made such an attack ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grzson) said, he would 
leave the character of Lord Plunket to 
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the history of the country ; but with re- 
ference to the other distinguished person 
who had been named by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath and to the rest of the Irish 
Judges who had been alluded to, he 
would say that he did not think any 
body of men—— 

Mr. BIGGAR submitted that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
not in Order in discussing the character 
of the Irish Judges. - 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) had only meant 
to say that he did not think it necessary 
to say a single word in defence of those 
eminent men, as their character was 
well known both in that House and 
elsewhere. The hon. Member for Meath 
in his remarks had made sweeping 
charges on the character of the Irish 
Bar ; but he seemed to forget the great 
names that were connected with the his- 
tory of the Irish Parliament. O’Connell 
himself was an Irish barrister, and 
the leader of the Party to which, he be- 
lieved, the hon. Member belonged, was 
one of the most distinguished members 
of the Irish Bar. Ifthe hon. Member had 
borne these and similar facts in mind, 
perhaps he would not have felt called 
upon to make the extraordinary obser- 
vations he had made with reference to 
the Bar of Ireland. In conclusion, he 
would only express the hope that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Clare would accept the sug- 
gestions of his right bon. Friend the 
Home Secretary, and withdraw the Bill. 

Sm COLMAN 0’LOGHLEN regretted 
that any such discussion as that they 
had just listened to had arisen, and he 
concurred in the observations of the 
right hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral. He was willing to agree to the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary that the matter 
should be left to mutual communica- 
tions between the Benchers in Ireland 
and England. He would therefore with- 
draw the Bill. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn: Bill 
withdrawn. 





VOTERS (IRELAND) BILL—[Bnx 82.] 
(Mr. Butt, Mr. M. Brooks, Mr. Sullivan.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. BIGGAR, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
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the object of it was, with reference to 
persons who were really entitled to the 
franchise, to prevent their being dis- 
qualified owing to their names not 
having been duly inserted in the rate 
book. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. MULHOLLAND, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months, said, the Bill had 
come before the House in various 
forms and under various designations, 
such as a Town Rating Bill, a Borough 
Franchise Bill, and now as a Voters 
Bill. It had always been rejected. He 
contended that the Bill, instead of its 
being in reality a measure to prevent 
the disqualification of voters in Ireland 
who were now entitled to the franchise, 
owing to their names not being inserted 
in the rate book, was rather a proposal 
by which persons who were not entitled 
to the franchise would have their names 
so registered. He pointed out also that 
if the name of a voter were improperly 
omitted from the rate book, he might 
put ina claim which it had been decided 
would put him just in the same position 
as he would have been if his name had 
been inserted. The direct payment of 
rates was entirely ignored by the Bill. 
That was a damaging position. The Bill 
did not put the legitimate voter in a 
better position, and it proposed no re- 
medy for the accidental omission of 
names from the rate book. The Pre- 
amble of the Bill was untrue, and its 
provisions were dangerous. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words, ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Mulholiand.) 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA supported 
the Bill. He thought a more unfair 
reading of a Bill than that of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Mulholland) 
could not be imagined. The object of 
the measure was simply an attempt to 
assimilate the law in Ireland to that 
which prevailed in England with respect 
to conditions under which persons in 
Ireland should be entitled to the ex- 
ercise of the franchise. There was no 
ground for saying that its operation 
would be to put the name of a single 
voter on the rate book who was not really 
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entitled to have it placed there in case of 
an assimilation of the law for both coun- 
tries. He hoped the Bill would be ac- 
cepted by the House. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 99; Noes 
125: Majority 26.—(Div. List, No. 118.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


MARRIAGE PRELIMINARIES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to encourage 
Regular Marriages in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by Dr. Camzron, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
M‘Laren, Mr. Ernest Nogx, and Mr. Epwarp 
JENKINS. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 161.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 10th May, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commrrrer—Parliamen- 
tary and Municipal Elections (Hours of Poll- 
ing), nominated. 

Pusiic Brrts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Canal Boats* [162]; Parliamentary Elec- 
tions and Corrupt Practices * [163]. 

Second Reading Local Government (Gas) Pro- 
visional Orders (Penrith, &c.) * pet 

Committee—Report—Norfolk and Suffolk Fishe- 
ries (re-comm.) * [158]. 

Withdrawn—Dock Warrants * [94]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—a> Qo — 


INTEMPERANCE (SWEDEN)—MR. 
ERSKINE’S REPORT. 


QUESTION. 


Srr ROBERT ANSTRUTHER asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the inaccuracy 
of the information conveyed to the 
Foreign Office by a letter of Mr. Erskine 
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to Lord Derby, dated 28th August 1876, 
and ordered to be printed by the House 
on April 7th, 1877, in which he refers 
to the language of the Report of the 
Committee of the Municipality at Stock- 
holm as stating that ‘intemperance (at 
Gothenburg), with all its bad conse- 
quences, has not diminished ;’’ whether 
he is aware that Mr. Erskine has written 
to the Foreign Office, since the 13th 
March 1877, explaining that the figures 
in Annex B, inclosed in a letter from 
Consul Duff, dated February 22nd, 1877, 
and quoted by the Under Secretary in 
the Debate of the 18th of March 1877, 
are inaccurate, and not to be relied on 
without explanation; whether he is 
aware of the great discrepancy between 
the statement in Inclosure No. 1 of 
My. Erskine’s letter, and that of Consul 
Duff in Annex B, regarding the amount 
of spirits sold in the year ending Ist 
October 1875; and, whether he would 
object to lay upon the Table of the 
House any further correspondence that 
has been received from Sweden upon 
this subject, including a translation of 
the Report of the Committee of the 
Municipality of Stockholm ? 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
My attention has been called to the in- 
accuracy in the letter of Mr. Erskine to 
Lord Derby, in which, from careless- 
ness, the words ‘‘ at Gothenburg ”’ seem 
to have been inserted instead of ‘at 
Stockholm.” I see by the First Report 
from the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords on Intemperance, in 
which the letter is quoted, the error 
has been corrected in a marginal note. 
And I will have the Papers before this 
House reprinted with a similar correc- 
tion. I am aware that a letter dated 
March 24, which I have only seen since 
I had notice of the Question, has been 
received from Mr. Erskine, inclosing a 
letter from Mr. Rubenson, in which the 
inaccuracy of the figures in Mr. Duff’s 
letter which I quoted ‘to the House is 
pointed out, the ;correction being that 
while that letter seemed to imply a 
steady increase in consumption and 
profits from 1866 to 1875, the important 
fact had been omitted that the company 
only [gradually came into possession of 
the trade, and that in the earlier years 
the private establishments, whose re- 
turns were not included, had sold very 
largely. There is certainly great dis- 
crepaney between Mr. Erskine’s letter 
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and Consul Duff’s as to the amount of 
spirits sold in 1875; but the calculations 
of the Committee of the Municipality of 
Stockholm give figures differing from 
either, and I am quite unable to recon- 
cile these conflicting statements. I will, 
when reprinting the former Papers cor- 
rected, lay upon the Table of the House 
the further correspondence and the 
translation asked for by the hon. Ba- 
ronet of the Report of the Committee of 
the Municipality of Stockholm. 





AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE GAMBIA— 
CHIEF MAGISTRATE AT BATHURST. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Oolonies, 
Whether the Secretary of State has re- 
ceived a memorial from the merchants, 
traders, and inhabitants of the British 
settlements on the River Gambia praying 
his Lordship to appoint to the office of 
chief magistrate at Bathurst 


‘a gentleman who has been educated and 
trained to the legal profession, and is a member 
of one of the Inns of Court of the United 
Kingdom ;” 


whether the chief magistrate is not re- 
quired to act both as judge of assize and 
sole judge in all civil and Admiralty 
causes; and, whether a gentleman has 
been since appointed to this office who 
is neither a member of the Bar of the 
United Kingdom nor has received any 
kind of legal education ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The facts are 
substantially as stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber. The gentleman to whom he re- 
fers, and who is considered fully quali- 
fied for his present position, was ap- 
pointed previous to the receipt of the 
memorial by the Secretary of State; 
but I ought to mention that although 
not a member of the legal profession 
he has had considerable judicial expe- 
rience, having been upwards of 20 years 
in the Colonial service, and during 
the last 12 years has held an im- 
portant legal post in another Colony. 
After the recent discussion in this House 
on the subject of the financial position 
of the Gambia, the hon. Gentleman will 
not be surprised at my adding that we 
are not prepared to embark upon any 
course involving an increase of expendi- 
ture. 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
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Question. 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES— REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE, 1873—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITBREAD asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether the Government intend to take 
any steps during the present Session to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Committee on Road Locomotives in 
1873, to which reference has also been 
made in the evidence given before the 
Committee on Tramways in the present 
Session ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, the Government had intended to 
deal with some part of the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee of 1863, 
and he had caused a draft Bill to be 
prepared consolidating and amending 
the two Statutes, one of which was an 
expiring law, regulating the use of loco- 
motives on roads. The intention had 
been that the Bill should follow the 
Highways Bill; but the state of the 
Government business at present was not 
such as would justify him in bringing 
forward that measure. There would have 
been no allusion in the Bill to the sub- 
ject-matter of the inquiry recently under- 
taken by the Select Committee to which 
the hon. Member referred; but in the 
preparation of any future legislation 
their recommendations would have to be 
considered. 


CRIMINAL LAW—MANCHESTER 
MAGISTRATES — CASE OF THE REV, 
FATHER JACKSON.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, in re- 
ference to the arrest of the Reverend 
Father Jackson by the Manchester police 
on the night of the 30th December last, 
If he is now in a position to state whether 
it is true that, on the conclusion of the 
evidence in the police court, Mr. Alder- 
man Murray, J.P., stated from the bench 
‘that, as a magistrate, he had a right 
to act as he did, and would do the same 
again ;”’ whether, in view of this decla- 
ration, the Lord Chancellor deems it 
right to continue this individual in the 
commission of the peace; whether In- 
spector Shandly, who had been formally 
applied to by Dr. Noble to obtain from 
the committing Magistrate a written 
permission to see the Reverend Father 
Jackson, and who afterwards made in- 
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quiries at the Presbytery about the case, 
and interfered in no other way, has been 
practically forced by the police autho- 
rities of Manchester to send in his re- 
signation, after thirty years’ service ; 
whether the authorities there, on Sunday 
December 31, 1876, refused to the 
Catholic Magistrate, and to the Most 
Reverend Dr. Vaughan, Bishop of Sal- 
ford, to ‘accept bail for the appearance 
of the Reverend Father Jackson the fol- 
lowing day; and, whether, considering 
all the circumstances of the case, he will 
order an inquiry on oath by an impar- 
tial and independent tribunal into the 
entire matter ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that he might say at the outset 
that, so far as he then knew, the Rev. 
Father Jackson must be considered to 
be entirely free from any imputation 
that had been cast upon him. He had 
made inquiries about Inspector Shandly, 
and the authorities absolutely denied 
that he had been dismissed the force, or 
that he had been pressed toresign. He 
could not understand why bail had been 
refused for the appearance of the Rev. 
Father Jackson, and he believed it was 
true that Mr. Alderman Murray, J.P., 
did say ‘‘ that, as a magistrate, he had a 
right to act as he did, and would do the 
same again:” but he did not consider 
that an independent inquiry was neces- 
sary pending the trial of the indictments 
for perjury which would be held at the 
Summer Assizes. If the solicitors for the 
prosecution would communicate with the 
Solicitor to the Treasury or with the 
Home Office every assistance in the car- 
rying on of the prosecution would be 
afforded him. 

Mr. JENKINS inquired whether 
there was any reason of a public nature 
for undertaking this prosecution ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: What I 
said was that if the solicitor for the pro- 
secution would put himself in communi- 
cation with either the Home Office or 
the Solicitor to the Treasury, we would 
render him every assistance in our 
power in carrying on the prosecution. 


POST OFFICE—POST OFFICE, BEDFORD. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. REPTON asked the Postmaster 

General, If any arrangement has been 


made for improving the management of 
the Post Office at Bedford ? 
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Lorv JOHN MANNERS: Yes, Sir. 
The office will be placed in charge of a 
proper officer previous to filling the 
vacancy which has occurred. 


IRELAND—LOCAL COURTS OF ADMI- 
RALTY.— QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther the Rules and Orders of the Local 
Courts of Admiralty in Ireland have 
been finally approved of; and, if so, 
why the Act of 1876 has not been 
brought into operation, and when it 
may be? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson): The Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland has framed the 
Rules for the local Courts of Admiralty, 
and they are now before the jTreasury 
for the consideration of financial mat- 
ters. I trust that they will very soon be 
finally approved of. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
THE BLACK SEA—QUESTION. 


Mr. D. JENKINS asked the UndeT 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, seeing that hostilities have 
broken out between Russia and Turkey, 
Her Majesty’s Government has obtained 
the consent of the Porte to sending a 
sufficient naval force into the Black Sea, 
in addition to the two gunboats in the 
Danube, for the protection of the im- 
portant British interests at stake in 
those waters; and if any vessels have 
been already despatched for this pur- 
pose; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment can state if the Porte is in 
possession of a sufficient naval force 
along the Russian coasts of the Black 
Sea to render effective the blockade 
proclaimed in the Circular of the Tur- 
kish Minister for Foreign Affairs, dated 
Constantinople, May 8rd ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that no steps 
have been taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to send a naval force into the 
Black Sea. Her Majesty’s Government 
are of opinion that, were they to send a 
naval force to the Black Sea, such an 
act might be subject to much misrepre- 
sentation, and might lead to serious 
results. Therefore, they do not mean to 
send a greater force than now exists 
there—namely, the two gunboats which 
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are entitled to be there under the Treaty 
of Paris and under the Danubian Com- 
mission; and also the despatch boats, 
which are at the disposal of the Em- 
bassy at Constantinople. With regard to 
the last part of the Question of the hon. 
Member, no information has reached Her 
Majesty’s Government on that subject, 
and no representation has been made to 
the Government as to. the insufficiency 
of the Turkish Fleet in the Black Sea to 
constitute an efficient blockade. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT (1869)—THE CATTLE PLAGUE 
(METROPOLIS).—QUESTION. 


Mr. PAGET asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether in view 
of section 47 of ‘‘ The Contagious Dis- 
eases (Animals) Act, 1869,” a local au- 
thority is legally entitled to make rules 
restricting the movement of stock within 
the limits of an infected place, or other- 
wise dealing with animals in an infected 
place ; and, if not, if he will procure the 
issue of a general Order of Council to 
apply to all infected places in a manner 
similar to that laid down in Order of 
Council of 12th and 27th April 1877, 
dealing exclusively with the Metro- 
polis ? 

Viscount SANDON : The Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, gives the 
Privy Council special powers of making 
rules for infected places in the Metro- 
polis, and the Orders of the 12th and 
27th of April, 1877, were made in part 
by virtue of those special Orders. These 
Orders could not be extended to the 
country generally ; but, under the Cattle 
Plague Order of 1877, local authorities 
ean prohibit the movement of cattle in 
their district, and this would enable 
them to make rules respecting the move- 
ment of stock within the limits of an 
infected place. I trust, therefore, this 
information will fully meet my hon. 
Friend’s Question, which is certainly one 
of considerable importance. The Veteri- 
nary Department is not prepared at pre- 
sent to make any alteration in the mode 
of disinfecting loading pens, trucks, and 
vans, as prescribed under Article 18 of 
the Animal Order, 1875. I think it right 
to inform my hon. Friend that the whole 
question of disinfection, which is one of 
great importance, is now under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Bourke 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1875—NUI- 
SANCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MILLS asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether, 
having regard to the terms of “The 
Public Health Act, 1875,” section 91, it 
is necessary, when summary proceedings 
against a nuisance are taken, to show 
that the nuisance complained of is 
injurious to health ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : By the 91st 
and following sections of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, a summary remedy is 
provided supplementary to the proceed- 
ings against a nuisance which may be 
instituted at Common Law or in Equity, 
but although the disjunctive word ‘‘ or ”’ 
is used in the section—namely, “a nui- 
sance or injurious to health ”’—the Court 
have held that looking to the whole 
scope of the Sanitary Acts, some injury 
to health must in all cases be proved. 
It was proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
when the Public Health Act of 1875 was 
passing through Parliament to make 
the disjunctive proposition stronger by 
prefixing the word ‘‘either” to “ nui- 
sance,”’ so that the sentence would have 
run, ‘either a nuisance or injurious to 
health,” &c.; but the highest legal 
authorities were of opinion that the 
same construction as before would, 
nevertheless, be adopted by the Courts. 
I am glad to say that the whole subject 
of noxious trades and vapours is now 
under the consideration of a Royal Com- 
mission, who will probably report within 
the present Session of Parliament. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
THE DANUBE AND THE BLACK SEA.— 


QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he has ascertained the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown relative to 
the seizure and destruction by the Turks 
of a British corn-laden lighter on the 
Upper Danube, which was there prior 
to the Proclamation of the Turkish 
authorities on the Ist May; and, 
whether he has received official notifi- 
cation of an extension of the time 
allowed for the departure of British 
vessels from Russian Black Sea ports ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, with regard 
to the destruction of a British lighter 
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on the Upper Danube, has not yet been 
received by Her Majesty’s Government. 
In reply to the second Question, I have 
to state that the Porte has consented, at 
the request of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to grant seven additional days 
of grace, which would enable neutral 
vessels to enter Russian ports in the 
Black Sea up to the 15th and leave 
them up to the 17th. Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople has been 
instructed to inquire whether some 
additional extension of the time can be 
allowed, so that the days of grace might 
count from the date on which a vessel 
entered the Black Sea. 


ARMY—ENGLISH OFFICERS AT TUR- 
KISH HEAD-QUARTERS.—QUESTION. 


Sir HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is a fact that Colonel Lennox, of the 
Royal Engineers, is now at Rustchuk 
on the Danube, at the head-quarters of 
the Turkish Army, together with two 
younger British officers on full pay; 
whether it is the case, as stated bya 
correspondent of a London paper, writing 
from Rustchuk on the 1st instant, that 
these British officers ‘‘ daily visit the 
Turkish fortifications; that they assist 
the Turkish commander by their advice ; 
and that, with their help, a sharp re- 
sistance may be anticipated;” and, 
whether any instructions have been or, 
if not, will be issued to these officers to 
confine themselves to that strict neu- 
trality enjoined in Her Majesty’s recent 
Proclamation, neither giving advice nor 
expressing any professional opinion to 
the Turks on the struggle now in pro- 
gress ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Colonel 
Lennox, of the Royal Engineers, is 
Military Attaché at Constantinople, and 
at the time of the declaration of war 
he was in the Danubian Provinces in 
company with another young officer. 
He has since that time, as Military 
Attaché, received permission to attend 
at the head-quarters of the Turkish 
Army. He knows perfectly well the 
duties which belong to his position, and 
he himself, as he has said, presumed he 
was on the general footing of Military 
Attachés—on the same footing asGeneral 
Walker, who was attached to the Ger- 
man Army during the Franco-German 
War. Therefore, it is unnecessary to 
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send any special instructions to Colonel 
Lennox. 


INDIA—LUCKNOW PRIZE MONEY. 
QUESTION. 


Cotonen BERESFORD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, Why 
the remainder of the prize money, part 
of which was paid on account in 1862, 
for the finding of the Begum Kotee trea- 
sure at Lucknow during the Indian 
Mutiny is so long withheld from those 
entitled to it; and when the same will 
be paid? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, no money had been withheld 
from any persons who were entitled to 
it. The facts concerning this treasure 
were that certain soldiers whilst quar- 
tered at Lucknow discovered certain 
valuable articles, which, in the opinion 
of those most competent to judge, were 
not in the nature of prize money but 
were treasure trove; and the finders 
were given 25 per cent of their value. 
No further claims could, therefore, be 
entertained. The Correspondence on the 
subject was presented to Parliament in 
May, 1876. 


' THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WAIT ‘asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther it is true that proposals have been 
made by France or any other of the 
contracting Governments for an exten- 
sion of the time during which the Con- 
vention on the subject of Bounties on 
Sugar would have to be ratified; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
willing to ratify it; and what steps, if 
any, have been taken to induce the con- 
tracting Governments to obtain legisla- 
tive sanction to the Convention, and to 
proceed with as much despatch as pos- 
sible to final ratification ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to my hon. 
Friend, I have to state that no applica- 
tion has been made by any of the con- 
tracting parties for an extension of the 
time for the ratification of the Conven- 
tion as regards sugar bounties; but, at 
the same time, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment have said that it was impossible 
for them to carry out the arrangements 
under the Convention with regard to 
beet-root sugar in the time mentioned in 
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the Convention. Therefore, they have 
applied to the other Powers to obtain an 
extension of the time in order that those 
arrangements might be carried out— 
that extension of time not exceeding one 
year. Her Majesty’s Government are 
perfectly prepared to ratify the Conven- 
tion, and they are using their best en- 
deavours to obtain a ratification of it by 
the other Governments. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1869—CATTLE PLAGUE AT HULL. 
QUESTION. 


Coroner KINGSOCOTE asked the 
Vice President of the Council, If it is 
true that a further outbreak of Cattle 
Plague has taken place at Hull; and, if 
so, whether the Privy Council would not 
supersede the orders of the local autho- 
rity at that place as they had done in 
the Metropolitan and county of Middle- 
sex districts ? 

Viscount SANDON: I am sorry to 
say the hon. and gallant Gentleman is 
correct in supposing that a case of cattle 
plague has occurred at Hull. Only one 
animal out of five in the same shed was 
attacked, and the whole were slaughtered 
at once. The Inspector reported that 
the symptoms during life seemed doubt- 
ful; but he was satisfied by the result of 
the post-mortem examination that it was 
a case of true cattle plague. There had 
been no previous outbreak of cattle 
plague in Hull since the 22nd of March. 
The local authorities are making a fresh 
survey of all the dairies in the town, and 
no animal is allowed to leave any cow- 
shed without a pass from the Veterinary 
Inspector. As the Government believe 
that the local authorities are doing every- 
thing that is possible and necessary 
under the present circumstances, it is 
not proposed to interfere with their ju- 
risdiction. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—annor— 
THE EASTERN QUESTION— 
RESOLUTIONS (MR. GLADSTONE). 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [THIRD NIGHT. | 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [7th May], 

“That this House finds just cause of dissatis- 
faction and complaint in the conduct of the 


Mr. Bourke 
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Ottoman Porte with regard to the Despatch 
written by the Earl of Derby on the 21st day of 
September 1876, and relating to the massacres 
in Bulgaria.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “‘ House” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘* declines to entertain any Resolutions which 
may embarrass Her Majesty’s Government in 
the maintenance of peace and in the protection 
of British interests, without indicating any 
alternative line of policy,”—(Sir Henry Wolf,,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. COURTNEY regretted the ab- 
sence, through indisposition, of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), 
by whom the debate was to have been 
resumed. On Monday night, when hon. 
Members came down to that House to 
hear the speech of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich in support of his Re- 
solutions, they found that the order of 
the proposed proceedings had been en- 
tirely changed. He had on that occa- 
sion expressed his apprehensions of the 
consequences of that change and regret 
that it had been made, and what had 
since occurred had tended to confirm those 
apprehensions and that regret. What 
was the position of himself and of those 
who thought with him at that time? 
The question which was now occupying 
the attention of the House had agitated 
the country for many months, and yet 
it was one upon which the House of 
Commons had not as yet expressed any 
definite opinion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich at 
length, in compliance with the expressed 
wishes of the mass of the people, asked 
the House to give its adhesion to a par- 
ticular policy. The hope excited in the 
minds of hon. Members who approved 
the policy indicated by the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Resolutions was shared by 
a proportion of the people out-of-doors 
—he would not say what proportion, but 
it was a large proportion—who had has- 
tened to testify their approbation of 
what the right hon. Gentleman had un- 
dertaken to do. Numberless meetings 
were held in support of these Resolu- 
tions, and Petitions adopted in their 
favour. Therefore, when those hon. 
Members came down on Monday night 
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and found that the right hon. Gentleman 
was not about to invite the attention of 
the House to the policy embodied in his 
third and fourth Resolutions, they re- 
ceived the intelligence with feelings of 
consternation and bewilderment. How 
did matters then stand? By the with- 
drawal of the third and fourth Reso- 
lutions, only two propositions were left 
for discussion by that House. The 
first of those propositions was that the 
House had just cause for dissatisfaction 
and complaint in the conduct of the Ot- 
toman Porte with regard to the despatch 
written by the Earl of Derby on the 
21st of September, and relating to the 
massacres in Bulgaria. Every hon. 
Member in that House must be of that 
opinion, and, indeed, no persons could be 
more dissatisfied with the action of the 
Porte in connection with that despatch 
than the Colleagues of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Office. He 
believed, however, that since the debate 
had been commenced, one voice—that 
of the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Mr. Lowe)—had 
been raised in opposition to that propo- 
sition, inasmuch as he objected to the 
despatch having been written at all, be- 
lieving that the Foreign Secretary had 
strayed from the path of discretion and 
had deviated from the impartiality he 
ought to have preserved in addressing 
this despatch to the Turkish Government. 
He was not quite sure he interpreted 
the meaning of the right hon. Gentle- 
man aright; but, subject to this excep- 
tion, he believed that all hon. Members 
were agreed in approving the proposi- 
tion submitted to them in the first Reso- 
lution. The second proposition in its 
amended form was that the Turkish 
Government, by its treatment of its sub- 
ject populations, must be deemed to 
have lost all claim to receive either the 
material or the moral support of the 
British Crown. He preferred the 
Amendment to the original form; but 
it must be observed that the cardinal 
word of both was the word “claim.” 
The Turkish Government was declared 
to have lost all ‘claim’ upon our aid. 
He believed that no one would disagree 
from that proposition. Her Majesty’s 
Government must agree with it, because 
if the Turkish Government had not, by 
its conduct, forfeited all claim to our 
material and moral support, we should 
be at war on behalf of Turkey at the 
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present moment, and certainly hon. 
Members on his side of the House must 
heartily approve it. Even those on the 
other side, who were strongest in their 
feelings of opposition to Russia, and 
might hereafter call for action against 
Russia, based their position upon no 
supposed claims of Turkey, but on what 
they conceived to be our interests. There 
was, therefore, no ground upon which 
the propositions as they stood could be 
discussed ; and, indeed, the hon. and 
gallant Member for Berkshire (Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay) had proposed to stop all 
discussion upon the subject by suggest- 
ing that the House should immediately 
give its adherence to them. That was 
the result of the arrangement that had 
been come to, and it was said that the 
unanimity of the Liberal Party had 
been gained by it. No one could be 
more deeply desirous for the unanimity 
of the Liberal Party than he was, but 
the term unanimity expressed the idea 
of persons being of one mind, and 
therefore that there should be a mind; 
but he had failed to discover evidences 
of mind in the agreement that had been 
arrived at. The Liberal Party might 
now have one voice, but it was not a 
voice expressing one will or one policy, 
or even one opinion. The Liberal 
Party were, in fact, reduced very much 
to what Her Majesty’s Government had 
reduced the European concert to. The 
latter was a very valuable thing, but in 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Government 
it never did anything it was wanted 
to do, and it appeared that it could only 
be maintained as long as it dealt in 
empty professions. The present posi- 
tion of the Liberal Party, resembling 
too faithfully the European concert, was 
that of the chorus in a Greek play, which 
strikes in with moral sentiments every 
now and then, without affecting in any 
way the action of the play, but appeals 
to Heaven and exclaims—‘‘How very 
unjust, how very wrong, how very inju- 
dicious on the part of a people hastening 
blindly to their ruin.”” What had hap- 
pened in this matter made scoffers re- 
joice and discouraged those who were 
faithful. He appealed, therefore, to 
hon. Members whether the apprehen- 
sions he had felt had not been realized. 
It had been said that they had had a 
magnificent speech from the right hon. 
Member for Gressinaiah. No one could 
admire the argument of that speech or 
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could have been moved by its eloquence 
more than himself, but they would still 
have had that speech, even if the third 
and fourth Resolutions had not been 
withdrawn ; but now they had lost the 
crown and purpose of that speech, and 
the very reason for which the speech was 
made had been withdrawn, while they 
were not permitted to express any opl- 
nion upon the policy which it advo- 
cated. If the third and fourth Resolu- 
tions had not been withdrawn there 
would have been a debate which would 
have instructed the House and the coun- 
try. The speeches which had been de- 
livered in this debate had, however, not 
turned upon the question of policy, but 
upon the conduct of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Had the Resolutions been 
maintained, the right hon. Gentlemen on 
the front Opposition bench, who had 
spoken on Tuesday, must have addressed 
themselves to the policy of the Resolu- 
tions, instead of which they had indulged 
in a weary round of aimless criticism. 
The country was left without a Leader 
as much as ever. He should be sorry to 
use language which could be regarded 
as a reproach to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich. He 
had no feeling of that kind towards him. 
He was sure the reasons which had in- 
duced the right hon. Gentleman to with- 
draw the third and fourth Resolutions 
were of a most noble character. But he 
regarded the course adopted by the right 
hon. Gentleman asa great error of judg- 
ment, which must be deplored in the in- 
terests of this country and of the cause 
which the right hon. Gentleman himself 
had at heart. In order to appreciate 
the effect of what had been done, he 
(Mr. Courtney) invited the House to go 
back. Let them consider the time of 
Sir Robert Peel, when the division of 
Parties in that House was much the 
same as it wasnow. At that time there 
was one great question—that of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws—which occu- 
pied the attention of the country, and 
there was then, as now, a great division 
of opinion on the Opposition benches. 
A total and immediate repeal of the Corn 
Laws was demanded by the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), 
by Mr. Cobden, vo by the right hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. 
P. Villiers.) The noble Lord the 
Leader of the Opposition (Lord John 
Russell) went about murmuring that 
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it would be much wiser to demand an 
8s. fixed duty. Suppose the champion 
of Corn Law repeal had put on the 
Table of the House a Resolution for an 
immediate repeal of the Corn Laws; 
suppose that meetings had been held 
throughout the country in support of 
that movement, that Members came to 
the House to support it, but that at the 
last moment the Resolution had been 
changed into a proposal that the sliding 
scale ought to be modified—what would 
have been the consternation, what would 
have been the indignation, of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham? He (Mr. Courtney) hoped 
before he sat down to recall the House 
in some degree to the question of policy. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Christchurch (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
had proposed with reference to the first 
Resolution an Amendment to the effect 
that the House declined to entertain any 
Motion which would embarrass Her 
Majesty’s Government without indi- 
cating an alternative line of policy. He 
(Mr. Courtney) felt there was consider- 
able justice in that position. The Home 
Secretary said on Monday this was a 
critical question, and that no Member 
had ventured to recommend coercion. 
In the most unequivocal manner, he 
(Mr. Courtney) was prepared to recom- 
mend the employment of force. One 
policy was that of maintaining unaltered 
the status quo of the Ottoman Empire. 
There was another policy—nam¢ly, that 
of assisting as much as possibie in its 
gradual dismemberment. He ventured 
to say that the policy of wisdom was 
that policy which recommended dismem- 
berment. He advocated dismember- 
ment, in the first place, because, although 
it did not depend on us at all whether 
the Ottoman Empire should be dismem- 
bered, it did depend upon us whether it 
should be dismembered one way or ano- 
ther. This was not a new question. It 
was 300 or 400 years old. It was 200 
years at least since the Ottoman Empire 
began to decline. One by one Provinces 
had been taken from it, and a great im- 
provement had resulted in the condition 
of Europe as well as in the condition of 
those Provinces. At one time great part 
of Hungary was under the dominion of 
the Ottoman Empire, and the change 
that had since occurred in the condition 


of that part of Hungary was such as 
would occur in Bulgaria.when it ceased 
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to be an Ottoman Province. The change 
that would occur in respect of the equili- 
brium of Europe was equally clear. 
That equilibrium was threatened by the 
strenuous efforts to keep together the 
parts of this machine which had in them- 
selves no gravitation one to another. 
Every five or 10 years an attempt was 
made, which somehow or other was put 
down, to break off a Province here or a 
Province there. If, instead of adhering 
to the old notion of keeping these Pro- 
vinces together, we directed our energy 
to promoting a dismemberment of this 
Empire, we should find the task before 
us, he believed, easy and safe. In the 
conduct of these negotiations the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government from the 
beginning had been that of keeping 
back the other Powers of Europe from 
acting. One Government might have 
been said to be unwilling to go for- 
ward; but even that Government was 
always more anxious for action than 
ourselves, because it was placed nearer 
to Turkey and was better informed 
about its condition than ourselves—he 
meant the Government of Austro-Hun- 
gary. Twelve months ago the imme- 
diate question might have been easily 
solved by cutting off Bosnia and Herze- 
govina from the Ottoman Empire, to 
which they were attached by a very 
narrow neck of land. The dimensions 
of the problem had since grown, and if 
we were wise we should hasten to settle 
it before it became indefinitely extended. 
The solution of the question rested pri- 
marily with us and Germany, and it 
might have been altogether settled by 
the joint action of those two Powers, if 
our Government had made a communi- 
cation to Prince Bismarck; but not such 
a communication as Lord Derby had 
made, beseeehing the German Chancellor 
to interfere and bring his influence to 
bear on the Ozar to stop the develop- 
ment of Slav nationality. That appeal 
showed an utter want of appreciation of 
the question, because Prince Bismarck 
well knew that the greatest force at work 
in the present century was the principle 
of nationality, as was exemplified in the 
re-construction of the German Empire 
itself. An appeal, therefore, to Prince 
Bismarck in order to repress the nation- 
ality of the Slavs, was Tike appealing to 
aman to commit an act of suicide, and 
it was impossible that it should have 
met with any other response than the 
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one it received. But if they had gone 
to the German Chancellor and said that 
the question affected Germany more in- 
timately than it did England, connected 
as it was with the navigation of the 
Danube and the advance of Russia in 
Eastern Europe; asking him whether, in 
conjunction with Austria, they could not 
meet the Czar half way, and propose 
that these outlying Provinces of Turkey 
should receive a form of government 
that would be tolerable to their popula- 
lation, the strife might have been ar- 
rested at that stage. If that had been 
done, Prince Bismarck would have ac- 
ceded to the proposal, they would have 
made another step in advance towards 
the dismemberment of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and they would have averted this 
terrible war. The Vice President of the 
Council, the other night, referring to the 
distinction between moral and material 
coercion, appeared to be unaware that 
that distinction had been drawn by Lord 
Derby in a despatch in which he said 
that Turkey must not rely on receiving 
more than our moral support. 

Viscount SANDON said, he had not 
alluded to any distinction between moral 
and material coercion, but to the dis- 
tinction between the moral retention of 
certain Resolutions and their material 
withdrawal. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that did not 
in the least affect the gist of his argu- 
ment. Of course, in proposing a policy 
of that kind they had the possibility of 
war in the background. That was the 
ultima ratio regum, the sanction by which 
it was supported. If they proposed a 

artial dismemberment of the Ottoman 

mpire, they might, should Turkey not 
agree to their terms, have to make her 
accept them. But what then? They 
would have Russia, Germany, and Aus- 
tria with them. On the sea, what was 
the Turkish Fleet without the help of 
Englishmen? That fleet was commanded 
by an Englishman; there was not a 
single iron-clad in it which did not de- 
pend for its navigation on English en- 
gineers, and if war broke out between 
England and Turkey the consequence 
would be that the whole Ottoman Fleet 
would be reduced to inaction, unless the 
Englishmen on board consented to forego 
their nationality ; otherwise they would 
be liable to be treated as rebels to their 
own Sovereign. That would at once 
destroy the power of the Turkish Fleet ; 
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so that, although the name of war was in 
the background, it would really be only 
a nominal coercion. The case would be 
like that of a ‘‘rough”’ with half-a- 
dozen policemen round him, who told 
him that if he resisted they were afraid 
they would have to use their truncheons 
against him. The fear of war was no 
more serious than that. He was aston- 
ished at the strange contrast presented 
between the fear shown in that case and 
the rashness evinced in another trans- 
action which they had all heard of within 
the last few days. The Government 
had just annexed an independent Re- 
public in South Africa—an act which 
involved more risks than the proposal 
which he had described. It might be 
said that annexation in South Africa 
would involve no risk; but to that he 
would answer—‘‘ Wait till the end.” 
As far as he could see, that act, without 
any justification of policy or of principle, 
exposed this country to greater “4 of 


serious war than the suggestion he had 
made for settling that question. But if 
they were going to break off those Pro- 
vinces from the Turkish Empire, they 
must have some assurance that it would 
be possible to set up an improved form 


of government in them. The noble 
Lord the Vice President of the Council 
asked—‘‘ How is it possible that free 
England and unfree Russia should work 
together to establish any form of govern- 
ment that would suit both?” The 
answer to that was, that the thing had 
been done. How did it happen that free 
England and unfree Russia were the 
great motive-power which set up free 
Servia, free Roumania, and which also 
worked together to set up free Greece? 
It might be said that in all three cases 
the Governments so set up were imper- 
fect. He admitted it, but they were all 
free; and as there was no difficulty in 
those instances in such a form of govern- 
ment being set up by the joint action of 
those two Powers, neither would there 
be any difficulty in setting it up in Her- 
zegovina and Bosnia. The Government 
of free Greece was a living, active, and 
trustworthy Government; and even in 
the Lebanon a local autonomy had also 
been established. In fact, the policy 
of Mr. Canning was the true policy 
to follow— not, indeed, in all its ori- 
ginal details, but with the correc- 
tions suggested by subsequent ex- 
perience, and adapted to the varying 
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circumstances of the problem. That, he 
was sure, was a policy of peace, a policy 
of honour, and a policy of economy. 
The House would perceive that he was 
not regarding that great question from a 
Party point of view. Probably as many 
hon. Members sitting on his own side dis- 
sented from what he had said as sat on 
the opposite benches. But he might 
add that he was not expressing convic- 
tions which had resulted from any Bul- 
garian horrors. Those convictions he 
had adopted when still young—in fact, 
during the Crimean War—a war which 
he regarded as an act of greatunwisdom; 
and the experience of every year that 
had since gone by had only confirmed, 
strengthened, and deepened them. He 
might, therefore, claim to speak with 
some independence on that matter, es- 
pecially when he vindicated the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich from the 
accusation brought against him, that he 
now propounded a great and compre- 
hensive policy on that question, although 
he never when in power gave a hint that 
he had any desire to pursue it. Such a 
charge could only be advanced by those 
who did not understand the conditions 
of political life. People out-of-doors 
might catch it up; it was incredible 
that any one engaged in public life could 
seriously urge it. No onein that House 
would advance it who knew the diffi- 
culties under which Ministers of the 
Crown laboured and the burden of the 
duties which were cast upon them, or 
how little choice they really had in sug- 
gesting new enterprizes. The work of 
the First Minister of the Crown of Eng- 
land was so vast that he could scarcely 
understand how any man could achieve 
it. And when the right hon. Member 
for Greenwich was engaged during his 
Administration in enterprizes so gigantic 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite denounced 
them beforehand as problems which 
could not be solved, as works which 
amounted to a revolution, as something 
more disastrous than the invasion of a 
foreign army, how was it to be expected 
that he should also, at the same time, 
have undertakena comprehensive scheme 
for the settlement of the Eastern Ques- 
tion? It might be said—‘‘ The Ottoman 
Empire is falling to pieces of itself. 
Why should England interfere?” The 
answer to that was, in the first place, 
that we had a general responsibility in 
the matter as one of the Great Powers; 
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and, in the second place, that in 1854 
we did a grievous wrong to the subject 
races of the Porte which it was our duty 
to repair. How stood the case before 
the Crimean War? By the Treaty of 
Kainardji the Porte promised to protect 
the Christian religion and its churches, 
and to permit the erection of a church 
at Constantinople. That was a promise 
made to the Czar. Now, it was one of 
the simplest axioms of jurisprudence 
that if a promise was made to some 
person for a valuable consideration, that 
person had a right to exact its per- 
formance. Under the Treaty of Kai- 
nardji, therefore, the Czar had a right 
to require the Porte to protect the Chris- 
tian religion and its churches. He was 
sure if hon. Members would for one 
moment free their minds from the con- 
fusion and excitement attendant upon 
the Eastern Question, they would admit 
the justice of that assertion. If in the 
course of the last century, at the conclu- 
sion of our war with Spain, we had ex- 
acted from His Most Catholic Majesty 
a promise to extend toleration to all 
Protestants in that country, and to per- 
mit the erection of a Protestant Church 
in Madrid, should we have been con- 
tent with the non-fulfilment of that en- 
gagement? That was a parallel case, 
and he commended it to the attention of 
those who denied the right of the Czar 
before the Crimean War to interfere for 
the protection of the Christian races of 
the Ottoman Empire. Well, the Crimean 
War abolished that Treaty and put 
nothing in its place. It was one of the 
most wonderful examples of the porten- 
tious illusions generated by that war 
that theunited Powers of Europe thought 
the Sultan might be trusted, of his own 
grace and love of justice, to afford that 
freedom and protection to the Christian 
Church which he had failed to give 
under a solemn promise. England ab- 
solutely declared she had nothing to do 
with the relations between the Sultan 
and his subjects. The Sultan issued a 
Firman which accorded certain privi- 
leges, but which gave no rights, and so 
it came to pass that the promise given 
under the Treaty of Kainardji was 
abolished and nothing substituted for it. 
That, in his opinion, was one of the 
greatest international crimes ever com- 
mitted. It left millions of Greek Chris- 
tians under the dominion of the Sultan 
absolutely stripped of the protection 
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which they had previously enjoyed; and 
if the risk were greater than it was; 
if the labour were greater than it was, 
he would say, let the power of England 
be exerted to undo the wrong which was 
then unwittingly done. It might be 
asked, even, if these aims were good 
and these propositions sound, how could 
we possibly enter into co-operation with 
Russia? How could we be so deluded 
as to suppose that Russia was animated 
by any sincere desire to protect or to 

ive protection to those oppressed sub- 
jects of the Sultan? [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
Hon. Members opposite cheered. He 
invited them to consider the condition of 
England 50 years ago, when Mr. Can- 
ning interfered to secure some justice, 
some protection, to the oppressed popu- 
lation of Greece. He invited them to 
compare the condition of England then 
with that of Russia now, and to say 
whether there was a single charge now 
brought against Russia which could not 
have been brought with the same justice 
against England then. Fifty years ago, 
in Mr. Canning’s time, there were many 
people who remembered the events of 
the suppression of the Irish Rebellion 
in 1798. Had hon. Members opposite 
read Maxwell’s History of the Irish Re- 
bellion ? It was uncommonly good read- 
ing for Englishmen and very bad reading 
for Irishmen. If they had read it, they 
would remember something of Sir Jud- 
kin Fitzgerald, who received a pension 
from the Crown for deeds as foul as ever 
were committed by any Russian. He 
did not wish to say anything which 
might be humiliating to any hon. Mem- 
ber; but what was the composition of 
that House then? What was the prac- 
tical worth of the English Church then ? 
What was the character of England 
then? They talked of the Protective 
policy of Russia. What was the com- 
mercial policy of England then? They 
talked of the extension of Russian Do- 
minions in Central Asia. He asked 
them to look back to the once continuous 
extension of the British possessions in 
India. They talked of pledges forfeited. 
He asked them to remember how Go- 
vernor General after Governor General 
went out to India with professions of 
peace, and how they went on adding to 
the territory of their predecessors. He 
wondered at what he was afraid he must 
call the want of intelligence, at the inert- 
ness of intellect which prevented men 
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from looking at the history of their own 
country before judging of the misdeeds 
of other countries, or from seeing how 
far the charges which they brought 
against others could be brought against 
themselves. There was wile reason 
often advanced why we should not enter 
into alliance with Russia. He was al- 
most ashamed to mention it, but it was 
necessary to do so. There were many 
people who were moved to action in this 
matter chiefly by the fact that the op- 
pressed races of Turkey were for the 
most part members of the Greek Church. 
But there were, on the other hand, many 
people who were kept back from sympa- 
thizing with those oppressed races because 
they were members of the Greek Church. 
For himself, he believed that with Greek 
Church or Latin, or with any other 
ritual, he should feel the same sym- 
pathy; and he trusted that the Liberal 
Members of the House of Commons 
would never withhold their sympathy 
from him who suffered, whatever his 
creed might be. There was one other 
point to which he might refer. When 
he looked to the state of Europe at the 
present time he saw something which 
justified the deepest anxiety. At home 
there was nothing to fear. Progress 
might be more or less rapid, but the 
maintenance of progress was certain. 
It was different abroad. He saw nation 


separated from nation by feelings of 


suspicion, of jealousy, of hate. Inter- 
national jealousy was so strong that 
there was not even a free exchange of 
thought. Ideas and feelings would not 
pass from one nation to anvther. The 
very sources of intellectual and moral 
life were poisoned by that jealousy. If 
anyone thought his language over- 
charged, let him visit the two countries 
which were supposed to be foremost in 
the development of civilization—France 
and Germany. Men used to go to Paris 
to meet emancipated intellect working 
freely, discussing all manner of pro- 
blems. If one went thither now, and in 
talking with a Frenchman broached the 
subject of Germany, he would find that 
on that question the mind of the French- 
man was absolutely closed. The French 
could not understand anything good in 
Germany. They hated the name, they 
hated the civilization, they hated the 
learning of Germany. In Berlin, again, 
we should, no doubt, find monsters of 
learning to put our ignorance to shame; 
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but if we broached the subject of France, 
we should find a total incapacity to 
understand anything good in France. He 
had hoped that the co-operation of the 
Great Powers in connection with the 
Eastern Question would afford an op- 
portunity of breaking down this mutual 
hostility. In particular, he had ex- 
pected that the Conference at Constan- 
tinople would do much to develop 
among the nations of Europe a feeling 
of common interest. He had looked for 
the inauguration of a rule of justice, and 
for the formation of a new Holy Alliance 
very different in its nature from that 
Holy Alliance the object of which was 
to keep everything as it was. It was to 
be deplored, for the sake not only of 
England, but of all Europe, that failure 
had attended the attempts to which he 
referred. That opportunity had been 
lost, but occasions would recur again 
and again. If the principles of inter- 
national action which he had endea- 
voured to explain should find any ac- 
ceptance in the councils of this country, 
there would be no want of opportunities 
to put them in operation. Even within 
the last two or three days, he under- 
stood, Russia had reiterated the deter- 
mination of the Ozar to make no terri- 
torial aggrandizement. As the war 
proceeded step by step there would no 
doubt be stages at which it would be in 
the power of this country to help the 
Ozar in completing the work he had 
undertaken. This discussion served to 
give expression to the feeling, which, 
in his opinion, was shared by the majo- 
rity of the people of this country, that 
the power of England should be exerted 
on behalf of justice in alliance with the 
Ozar. [‘‘No!”] He might, of course, 
be mistaken in what he had just said. 
It was a question of the estimate of 
public forces outside, and he only went 
on the evidence as it had been presented 
to himself. No doubt the majority of 
the Members of that House were of opi- 
nion that the judgment he had expressed 
was wrong. But he was not discouraged 
on that account. There watched and 
waited upon the deliberations of Parlia- 
ment an enfranchised and generous 
people ; and he would be content, in the 
event of defeat in that House, to go 
before the tribunal of their judg- 
ment, to which the pleas of humanity 
and of justice were never addressed in 
vain. 
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Mr. CHAPLIN: In the remarkable 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who has 
has just sat down, in spite of the want 
of intellect with which he charged us 
who sit on this side of the House, I am 
free to acknowledge that it left nothing 
to be desired in the frank, manly, and 
straightforward avowal of the policy 
which, in his opinion, ought to be pur- 
sued. Perhaps, however, before going 
into the general matter of the remarks 
which I am about to submit to it, the 
House will allow me to make a few 
remarks on the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Mr. Lowe), made at the 
close of the debate on Tuesday night. 
The right hon. Gentleman delivered a 
speech on the oceasion which was full of 
severe and caustic criticism upon the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He characterized it as being full of 
blunders, distinguished by faults of 
judgment and temper and obvious con- 
cealment. He began with the Andrassy 
Note, and said that document was de- 
prived of its grace by the manner in 
which Lord Derby gave his adhesion to 
it. I entirely dissent from that opinion, 
but I shall say nothing more about it. 


He then went on to speak of the Berlin 
Memorandum, and contended that it 
contained the principle of a satisfactory 
solution of this question. It had been 
rejected, he said, by Her Majesty’s 


Government on ‘‘small and technical 
grounds.” I do not know what the 
right hon. Gentleman means by ‘small 
and technical grounds.” The “small 
and technical ground” on which it was 
rejected was that it recommended armed 
intervention in the affairs of Turkey if 
the proposals it contained were not ac- 
cepted by the Porte. In other words, it 
proposed a policy of coercion, and that 
is precisely the policy against which Her 
Majesty’s Government was consistently 
opposed, and which it is quite unpre- 
pared to adopt now. However, the 
right hon. Gentleman went on to charge 
the Prime Minister with having spoken 
of the massacres that occurred in Bul- 
garia in a spirit of levity. As I am a 
follower of the Prime Minister I feel 
bound to vindicate him from such a 
charge. When it is said that the Head 
of the Government is guilty of levity in 
regard to such a question as this it is a 
slander not only upon him, but upon 
the Administration of which he is the 
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head. Perhaps the House will allow 
me to quote the words of Lord Beacons- 
field himself with reference to this 
charge. Ina letter to The Times, dated 
September 6, he said— 

‘‘There are some occasions on which a mis- 
statement, frequently repeated, ought to be 
noticed. There is such a case, I think, in your 
leading article of yesterday. I never used such 
an expression as ‘ an historical people,’ to which 
it is difficult to annex a precise idea, or ever 
sought to raise a laugh at the more~primitive 
and speedy methods used by such peoples to get 
rid of their enemies. My statement was in 
answer to one that 10,000 Bulgarians had been 
submitted to torture. I was perfectly grave 
when I replied that I was sceptical as to such 
occurrences, aS massacre, not torture, was the 
custom of an Oriental (not historical) people. 
Unhappily, it has turned out that I was correct. 
Certainly, on the occasion in question there was, 
to my surprise, a laugh, but it came, as I was 
subsequently told, only from one Member. I 
hope the misplaced laughter of another is no 
proof of the levity of your obedient servant, 
BEACONSFIELD.” 


This, I think, is a conclusive answer, 
and should be accepted as such by hon. 
Members on both sides of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, 
went on to argue that this levity caused 
the Autumn agitation. Has it ever oc- 
curred to the right hon. Gentleman that 
there may be changes of circumstances 
as well as changes of policy? The Go- 
vernment at the time of the speech of 
Lord Beaconsfield had not received any 
official information of the circumstances 
that occurred in Bulgaria, but when 
they received further and fuller details 
from Mr. Baring’s Report the circum- 
stances were by no means the same; 
and within the very first week after this 
official information had been received 
the Government sent a despatch to their 
Ambassador to be communicated to the 
Porte, the severity and stringency of 
which has been frequently commented 
upon in these debates. The right hon. 
Gentleman then referred to the Guild- 
hall speech, and said it was an ungene- 
rous answer to the protestations of 
Russia. I disagree entirely with that 
view, and I think the language that was 
used was that of a great statesman who 
deserved well of his countrymen; and 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
been nearer the mark if he had said that 
it contained a timely, though, alas, an 
ineffectual warning to Russia. The 
Prime Minister, however, repeated that 
language in ‘“ another place,” which by 
the Rules of this House we are not per- 
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mitted to mention, and not one of the 
Colleagues or supporters of the right 
hon. Gentleman there challenged the 
statement ; and I must say that it would 
have been more becoming if the right 
hon. Gentleman had refrained from 
making the charge in the absence of 
the Prime Minister. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) in his speech made 
one remark to which I wish to refer. 
He said that the answer of Lord Derby 
to the Circular of Prince Gortchakoff 
was ill-advised, violent, and provoking. 
I think, on the other hand, that a more 
dignified Paper, and one more deser- 
vedly warranted, was never penned in 
the British Foreign Office. The right 
hon. Gentleman certainly did not say in so 
many words that in the conduct of these 
negotiations the voice of Her Majesty’s 
Government was the voice of Jacob, but 
the hands were the hands of Esau, but 
he did insinuate that, although the 
despatch was unwillingly penned by 
Lord Derby, it was dictated by Lord 
Beaconsfield. Well, whose voice would 
you wish to hear in a great and solemn 
crisis like this but the voice of the Prime 
Minister of England? But it was not 
only the voice of Lord Beaconsfield; it 
was the voice of Lord Derby as well— 
aye, and of a united Cabinet also. I once 
for all protest against the insinuations 
that have been made about the existence 
of divisions in the Cabinet, based upon 
reports taken from evening newspapers, 
for which there is not the shadow of a 
foundation. I believe that in the minds 
of those who make it the wish is father 
to the thought. The hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), however, comes 
forward in the boldest manner and urges 
upon us not only a war policy, but a 
policy of dismemberment of the Turkish 
Empire. I will only say this with regard 
to the policy of coercion that is proposed 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite, that it 
comes a good deal too late; and when I 
oppose a policy of dismemberment, al- 
though I am not prepared to say what 
should be put in its place, I am pre- 
pared to say that if it were to be carried 
out by Russia and England Russia would 
want a portion of the spoil, Germany 
would want a slice, and Austria would re- 
quire something. In my opinion, a more 
dangerous policy could not be proposed. 
Upon the Resolutions, or rather what 
were the Resolutions of the right hon. 
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Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), I have a 
word or two to say. When I came down 
to the House on Monday night I was in 
hopes that we were about to be con- 
fronted at last with a Motion which was 
meant to be something more than simply 
one of those to hang speeches on, of 
which there have been too many. I was 
sanguine enough to believe that the time 
had at length arrived when we were to 
have something more than the irregular 
warfare which has been pursued so long, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich, having taken a 
careful survey of the position, was pre- 
peeve at last to lead an onslaught on 

er Majesty’s Government. From what 
took place on Monday night, however, I 
must say that we are again doomed to 
disappointment. I share to the full the 
bewilderment of hon. Gentlemen with 
regard to the position in which we are 
placed, and the change that has come 
over the spirit of the dream of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I think his courage 
has failed him again at the last moment, 
and that under a speech which for force 
and splendour the like of which has 
seldom been heard in this House, he 
has, to use military language, been en- 
gaged in the operation of what is 
generally known as covering a retreat. 
I regret that more than I can say. I 
always thought it a grievous error on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and a grave misfortune for the interests 
of England and of Europe, that this 
question had not been brought to a 
decisive issue the moment Parliament 
re-assembled. I thought so then, and 
I think so now, because I hold it to be 
impossible that if there was any real 
division of opinion among us _ that 
Europe, and, more especially, that 
Russia should know what the actual 
opinion of the Parliament of this coun- 
try wasas to the course she was contem- 
plating and evidently pursuing. Even 
now I cannot help thinking that, if this 
had been done, if such an expression 
of our opinion had been elicited as 
would have shown to the world and to 
Russia how much in this country we 
should have been opposed to the inde- 
pendent action of Russia, Russia would 
have paused long, if she had not alto- 
gether refrained from taking steps which 
now were perhaps beyond hope of recall, 
and by which, P fear, she is too deeply 
committed. I may be asked how it was, 
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that a views, no one on this 
side of the House felt it to be his duty 
to make such a Motion. We could not 
do that on this side of the House, 
because it would have been moving a 
. Vote of Confidence in ourselves. I do 
not think either that such a Motion 
could have come from the noble Lord 
opposite, the Leader of the Opposition. 
He is, at all events, the recognized 
Leader on that side of the House, and 
we had no right to expect any such 
Motion from him; for so long ago as 
last August, just before Parliament was 
prorogued, and in the very last speech 
he made, he concluded a statement by 
saying that, on the whole, he approved 
of the policy which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had pursued. Not so the right 
hon. Gentleman who brought forward 
these Resolutions. He took a very dif- 
ferent course last Autumn, and one that 
disclosed a remarkable state of affairs, 
the culmination of which, I suppose, we 
witnessed in the events of last Monday 
night. Very soon after that speech of 
the noble Lord the right hon. Gentle- 
man fiercely denounced Her Majesty’s 
Government because for 12 months or 
more he thought their policy had been 
deplorable and opposed to the convic- 
tions of the people of England, although 
the recognized Leader of the Opposition 
had spoken of it in terms of distinct, if 
not emphatic approval. I say that, under 
these circumstances, it rested with the 
right hon. Gentleman to take the sense 
and opinion of Parliament on the 
subject, as soon as it met, to obtain its 
opinion for the information of Europe 
and the instruction of Russia. I know 
that the state of public feeling in this 
country has been raised during this dis- 
cussion, and the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard has followed the example of the 
right hon. Gentleman by hinting his 
doubt as to the House being a fair ex- 
ponent of public opinion on this ques- 
tion. I remember that in the Recess 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were loud in 
their appeals to have the decision sub- 
mitted to the judgment of Parliament. 
One Member of the late Administration, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), whom I 
am glad to see in his place, went so far 
as to say that the demand was constitu- 
tionally wise, and that if it was com- 
plied with he did not fear what the 
verdict of Parliament would be. Par- 
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liament has now been met for some 
time; but I suppose that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite find that its verdict is not 
likely to be what they wish, and so now 
they think it right to turn round and to 
talk of appealing again to the country. 
And what, let me ask, is the feeling of 
the country? I think it will be admitted 
that the people of Salford represent 
very fairly the views and the feelings of 
the people of England. [‘‘No.’’] At 
any rate, hon. Gentleman on that side 
of the House thought so before the 
election. The people of Salford have 
given hon. Gentlemen the answer. 
They have told the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has brought forward these 
Resolutions, that in the unhappy and 
unfortunate course he has pursued on 
this question, he has neither the people 
of this country, nor the opinion of Parlia- 
ment with him. Long ago he could have 
found out the opinion of this House, and 
got a verdict upon this deplorable agita- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman, in the 
exercise of his discretion, did nothing 
whatever in the earlier stages of the 
difficulty ; and it is only now when every- 
thing—persuasion, protest, Conference, 
and Protocol—has been exhausted, when 
war was begun and the worst passions 
of men were already aroused, that he 
thinks it the convenient moment to pro- 
duce his five Resolutions; and with all 
due respect to him, I may be allowed to 
say that anything more ill-considered or 
impossible of fulfilment than these Reso- 
lutions cannot be very easily imagined. 
Four of those Resolutions have been 
withdrawn. [‘‘No, no.”] Well, then, 
three of them have been withdrawn. 
[‘*No, no.” ] Well, two of them have 
been withdrawn. [‘‘No, no.”] They 
were, at all events, to use the phrase 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself, 
morally, if not materially, withdrawn. 
[‘*No, no.” ] Well, then, let us sup- 
pose that they are all still on the Paper, 
and that being the case, so much the 
better, as the House wiil have an oppor- 
tunity of dividing upon them. It will 
not be much more wonderful if they did 
than some of the proceedings they criti- 
cized on Monday night. I would say a 
few words on the Resolutions, especially 
on the first, because in that, in my 
opinion, was really contained the prin- 
ciple of them all. What I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to propose 
was this. We were to promote the 
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concert of the European Powers, with a 
view to exact from the Porte certain 
changes of government in their own 
country—that was to say, we were to join 
with Russia and the other Powers if 
they consented to coerce Turkey, which 
meant armed intervention. I doubt 
very much whether the Powers would 
concert for that purpose. The des- 
patches, I think with one exception, 
lead to a conclusion the opposite of this. 
The hon Member for Liskeard said that 
Austria was prepared to adopt such a 
course. I believe there is a despatch in 
which it is stated that Austria at one 
time made a sort of proposal to send the 
united fleets to the Bosphorus; but, so 
far as I can remember, the proposal 
was subsequently withdrawn. But there 
is another despatch to which I must call 
attention. It occurs in the Blue Book 
(No. 1, 1877), page 452. It is dated 
October 9, 1876, and is written by Mr. 
Malet to Lord Derby. It contains this 
passage— 

“ Signor Melegari told me that he had learnt 
with much satisfaction that Austro-Hungary 
had likewise refused to co-operate in the pro- 
posed intervention in the Turkish Provinces, for 
the presence of an Austrian occupying force in 
Bosnia would be a serious embarrassment to 
Italy, and would arouse questions which are 
happily at present dormant.” 


But, after all, if there was so much effi- 
cacy in the policy of coercion, why were 
we not told of it when the Session com- 
menced? Why did the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich content himself 
with saying at Taunton that he wished 
to impress on the people the duty of 
watching Her Majesty’s Government ? 
Why did he not state frankly what was 
in his mind—that coercion, and coercion 
alone, was the policy they ought to 
pursue? War had not then begun, and 
there was a chance, at any rate, that the 
threat of coercion might have had the 
effect of maintaining the general peace. 
But now that that time has gone by, 
and as Turkey is in the midst of her 
trouble, it seems to me to be unfair, if 
not cowardly, to propose any such mea- 
sure. What fair reasons can be assigned 
for the proposed change in the course of 
policy towards Turkey which has been 
followed by English statesmen for so 
many years? Surely the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
is not the man to ask them to do that. 
The right hon. Gentleman would not 
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plead that the reason why they should 
take such a course was the long system 
of oppression on the part of Turkey; 
because, whatever might have been the 
faults of the Porte in this respect, they 
had been condoned by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, whose Government 
solemnly renewed the Treaty of 1856 in 
the year 1871. Nor can it be founded 
on the absence of any disposition on the 
part of Turkey to fulfil her obligations 
after the Crimean War ; because on the 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own Government it was stated, that in 
1872, those obligations were being fairly 
fulfilled, and that, as a class, the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte had no cause 
to complain. Therefore, it is to later 
events that we must look for the changes 
of policy, and I suppose that the reasons 
assigned would be the massacres of 
Bulgaria; and, if so, it is only right that 
we should know everything with refer- 
ence to those massacres. Some people 
seemed to imagine that the Turks were 
entirely responsible for those massacres. 
But I believe that Russia has to bear 
her share of the guilt which has been 
showered—I own with so much justice 
—on Turkey. What do we find in the 
Blue Book? Despatch after despatch 
bears upon this point, and as this is a 
part of the question which has been 
somewhat overlooked, I hope the House 
will allow me to read one or two short 
extracts. I find, on the 27th of July, 
Mr. Dupuis, referring to the destruction 
of Peroushtiza, says— 


‘‘M. Gueroff, the Russian Consul of Philip- 
popoli, now absent, is said to be the chief cause 
of this disaster.” —[ Turkey, No. 1. (1877), p. 14.] 


That is confirmed on the 11th of August 
by Sir Henry Elliot, who says, in a 
despatch to Lord Derby— 


“ A letter from Mr. Baring received yesterday 
contains these words :—‘ There is not the slight- 
est doubt that the Russian. Consul at Philip- 
popoli had a leading part in creating the late 
insurrection.’ ”’—[Jdid., p. 20.] 


It is said the insurrection was promoted 
not by Regular troops, but by the Bashi 
Bazouks, and the right hon. Member 
for Greenwich asks who employed the 
Bashi Bazouks. Here is an answer, 
though I admit not a complete and 
satisfactory answer. On the 12th of 
September Sir Henry Elliot wrote to 
Lord Derby— 
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“The Grand Vizier asserts that the person 
really responsible for the general arming of the 
Mahomedans was Mahmoud Pasha, who, acting 
under the influence of the Russian Ambassador, 
refused to send the troops applied for by the 
authorities.” —[Tbid., p. 253.] 


I do say if we attentively study the 
causes of the insurrection, we can come 
to no other conclusion than that, if Tur- 
key is guilty, Russia must bear her 
share of the blame. Shocking and hor- 
rible, therefore, as the massacres have 
been, they form no adequate reason for 
adopting a change in our traditional 

olicy by joining with Russia in coercing 
Burkey for crimes for which Russia is 
partly herself responsible. I confess I 
fail to see how the wants of humanity 
and justice are to be secured by coercion ; 
nor do I see how one nation should, 
under the circumstances, be punished 
and the other allowed to go free. ‘‘ My 
object,” said the right hon. Gentleman, 
“is the peace of the world,” and he 
would accomplish that object by armed 
intervention, and by bringing six instead 
of only two of the Powers into collision. 
The right hon. Gentleman has said that 
the Government have failed entirely, but 
I believe that they have tried everything 
which, humanly speaking, could have been 
tried, to prevent war; and the country 
which was responsible for it was Russia. 
If Russia ever wanted peace, peace we 
should have at this moment; but as she 
wanted war, a war is now being waged 
in Asia and in Europe, the limits of 
which no man can foresee. No Govern- 
ment, I think, has ever had a more dif- 
ficult task to contend with, but its diffi- 
culties and complications were in a 
ten-fold degree intensified by the course 
which was pursued by the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Autumn. I do not 
complain of that great outburst: of na- 
tural sympathy, so far as it reflects the 
generous action of the English nation. 
I saw nothing in it but what every Eng- 
lishman might be justly proud; but if 
these are the last words which I may 
utter in this House, I did denounce, and 
will continue to denounce, those who, at 
a risk of inciting a war which might 
lead to a general conflagration of Eu- 
rope, to the prejudice of any arrange- 
ment of peace which might have been 
made, did not scruple to use for political 
ends, the best feelings of our nature, the 
generous, noble instincts of the English 
people. Can there be anyone who does 
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not feel that upon the leaders of that 
movement, who had made such a series 
of attacks upon the Government, a large 
share of responsibility for the present un- 
unhappy position in which Europe is now 
placed rests? I ask, would the armies 
of Russia have been moved, but for the 
A Neng writings, meetings, and pam- 
phlets of the right hon. Gentleman, 
misrepresenting as they did the feelings 
and opinions of the people of England ? 
And then there was the pamphlet which 
has been so often referred to, which 
some have called ‘‘ famous,” and which 
was translated and published among the 
Russian people. With all these things 
the question which I have asked might 
well be asked; but I should be sorry to 
answer it were I in the place of the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich. God forbid 
that I should impute to the right hon. 
Gentleman aught but the best and high- 
est motives. I would scorn to do so of 
a man who, however much I might dis- 
agree with him on political grounds, is 
an honour to his country. The right 
hon. Gentleman made an appeal to this 
House on Monday which wrung from 
foes as well as friends a tribute of en- 
thusiastic admiration, not only for its 
eloquence and power, but also for the 
unmistakeable convictions and sympa- 
thies by which it was inspired. But 
why did the right hon. Gentleman not 
allow to those on this side of the House 
a small portion, at any rate, of those 
feelings which they as much honoured 
as himself. For myself, I would say— 
‘Give to the Porte a further time of 
trial and probation for the execution of 
the reforms which she promised under 
the watchful vigilance of the Powers, 
but free from the ever-pressing curse of 
unscrupulous interference.” I know the 
right hon. Gentleman disagrees with me 
and I will not venture for a moment to 
put my opinion against that of the right 
hon. Gentleman; but I will quote an 
opinion, the weight and authority of 
which the right hon. Gentleman will be 
the first to recognize. What said the 
man of iron will, to whose ability and 
experience the right hon. Gentleman 
testified with so much eloquence on 
Monday ?— 


“ Give them (the reforms) a fair trial and they 
may turn out to be a reality, and in that case 
perhaps the better for wearing the semblance 
of a voluntary act. Should they prove a failure 
the pressure might surely be renewed with a 
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better show of reason and a better prospect of 
success.” 

Those were the words of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, a man who was par excel- 
lence the greatest authority upon the 
Eastern Question; and, in the face of 
that opinion, has the right hon. Gentle- 
man nothing better to offer than the 
cruel and bitter charges he has made 
against Gentlemen on this side, because, 
with one common object, our policy is 
different from his? I am grateful to the 
House for the kindness with which they 
have heard me, and I will detain them 
only a very few minutes longer. I can- 
not help feeling that it is too late now 
to undo or recall the past ; we have only 
to deal with the present and the future. 
What is the duty of England in the 
present crisis? is the question on every 
lip, and which we have to decide. I 
believe that duty to be this—-to maintain 
a strict and severe neutrality, to 
minimize and limit as far as may be the 
area of the war, to seek the earliest 
opportunity of restoring peace, and to 
abstain from all and every interference 
as long as the interests of Britain permit. 
But neither the ridicule which has been 
so unkindly cast upon us, nor taunts nor 
sneers about British selfishness shall 
tempt me to forget, even though others 
may not remember, what those interests 
at this time really mean. They mean 
the welfare, the happiness of 200,000,000 
subjects of the Queen. If it were selfish- 
ness to govern, for their good, races de- 
pendent upon us by the civilizing pro- 
gress of the West, to foster and develop 
material happiness and prosperity in the 
East, to give the people there equal 
laws, to mete out even-handed justice— 
if that be nought but selfishness, if the 
Government and the House of Commons, 
and the self-sacrificing efforts of the 
servants of the Queen to rescue from the 
pangs of famine and from agonizing 
death the starving millions of our people, 
then I, for one, am content to accept the 
charge, and say that a higher duty, a 
nobler task no Minister or Statesman 
could desire than to guard and defend 
such interests as those. Our duty in 
addition is to watch and wait in readi- 
ness and armed preparation with this 
fixed, steady purpose in our minds—that 
Russia shall never set foot in Constan- 
tinople while we have a man or a gun to 
prevent it; that our highway to India 
shall be kept free and open to us for 
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ever, if our ships have to sweep the 
Mediterranean to effect it. It is for the 
Government to decide what measures 
and preparations it may be for them to 
take for that purpose. I would remind 
them, however, of a pregnant sentence 
or two assigned to Lord Dalhousie, who 
presided over the Royal Commission of 
1866— 


“Recent events, however, have taught us 
that we must not rely in future on having time 
for preparation. Wars will be sudden in their 
commencement and short-in their duration, and 
woe to that country which is not prepared to 
defend itself against any contingency that 
may arise, or combination that may be formed 


against it.” 


I would ask the question—‘‘ Are we 
prepared at thismoment?” I trust that 
before long we shall be told by those 
who are responsible that the position of 
this country will be one of armed and 
complete preparation, as well as of strict 
neutrality. It is by these considerations 


that the policy of England must be 
guided at the present crisis — not in 
haste, not in panic, not in hurry; but 
with the firm, unalterable determination 
which becomes us as Englishmen and 
Members of the British House of Com- 


mons, that by that standard of our in- 
terests, of our duties, and our rights, 
we as a nation will either stand or fall. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: Mr. 
Speaker,—If I may be allowed to select 
out of the numerous speeches to which 
I have attentively listened, that which 
most nearly expresses my Own views as 
to the Eastern Question, I should select 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), 
because it was founded on his own re- 
cent experience in the East, and it tho- 
roughly comprehends all that I have 
thought and have often expressed as to 
Turkish rule in Europe, of which I have 
had a personal knowledge for more than 
80 years. I speak, however, only for 
myself; I have no authority to repre- 
sent the views of any of my Parliamen- 
tary Colleagues: indeed, as a body we 
have no collective views on this subject, 
but I will claim to represent the feelings 
of my own constituents. The county of 
Galway hasalways supported the cause of 
the oppressed Christians of the East, 
never with so much power and effect as 
when it was represented by my late Col- 
league, Sir William Gregory, whose 
speeches in 1860 on the atrocities in 
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Orete riveted the attention of the country 
not more by their generosity and their 
truth than by the classic beauty of the 
language in which he clothed them. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I will go even fur- 
ther, and boldly claim on behalf of the 
people of Ireland that it is a calumny to 
assert, as some do, that they care nothing 
for the sufferings of the Eastern Chris- 
tians because they are not of their own 
faith ; and if anyone had the hardihood 
to appear on a platform in Ireland to 
maintain that because Russia has op- 
pressed the Roman Catholic Poles, or 
because she now grievously oppresses 
the unhappy Catholics in her Empire, 
that therefore we are to maintain the 
hated rule of the Turk, and to assist him 
to keep in misery and subjection those 
who, like ourselves, find rest for their 
souls under the shadow of the Cross, I 
venture to say he would be driven away 
with execration. The Irish people sym- 
pathize with human suffering wherever 
it is to be found. They, Sir, have 
learned from their own unhappy history 
to keep ever fresh in their hearts, and 
often on their lips, that beautiful and 
pathetic prayer in which we call upon 
the common Father of all mankind, ‘‘ to 


show pity upon all prisoners and cap- 
tives, and upon all who are desolate and 


oppressed.” But it has been asked— 
Why was Ireland silent during the 
Autumn, when England and Scotland 
were agitated from one end to the other 
by the Bulgarian atrocities ? The answer 
is not difficult to find. The Irish people 
disbelieve in the sincerity of Parties on 
either side of this House, and remem- 
bering their own experience, doubt the 
genuiness of the cry of humanity which 
coincides with the cry of a political com- 
bination. They know from the testi- 
mony of their own fathers, and from the 
despatches of Lord Cornwallis during 
the Irish Rebellion, that rapine and 
flame, lust and murder, everywhere ac- 
companied the march of His Majesty’s 
troops, till their very commander cried 
out in shame and anger to the Govern- 
ment of the day. They remember the 
putting down of the Indian Mutiny, 
when men were blown from guns, and 
their limbs scattered to the winds of 
Heaven, because, in pursuance of a 
policy which seemed to have been 
born of Hell, advantage was taken of 
the belief of these Hindoos that in such 
a mode of death they lost both soul 
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and body. An hon. Gentleman ex- 
claims that it was a common Indian 
punishment. Will he contend that if 
we go to Corea, we are to adopt cruci- 
fixion as a punishment, because it is 
common there? Nor do the Irish for- 
get that during the Jamaica insurrec- 
tion it was thought a notable and praise- 
worthy discovery that excellent and en- 
during cats could be made of piano wire. 
Turning now to the present debate, I 
must say that nothing has filled me with 
more sorrow than the tone of half the 
speeches that have been delivered— 
speeches that may fittingly be described 
as recriminatory speeches. Hon. and 
right gon. Gentlemen, on one side or the 
other, seem to think more of taunting 
each other than of the greatness of the 
subject, or of the many and momentous 
interests involved. Why, say the Go- 
vernment supporters to this side, did you 
not do so and so when you were so long 
in office? Why, answers the Opposi- 
tion, did you so word such a despatch ? 
Why did you neglect such and sucha 
recent opportunity? I am weary ut- 
terly of hearing of Treaties and des- 
patches. ‘‘A plague on both your 
Houses.”’ All your Governments are in 
fault; the House of Commons is in 
fault ; the country is in fault; and, like 
great national faults, the stain will not 
be wiped out without bitter retribution. 
We stand on this subject of Turkish op- 
pression in the same position as the 
United States stood as regards slavery. 
For long years the Northern States, 
knowing the evil, deploring the sin, for- 
bidden as it was by their own Constitu- 
tion, connived at slavery, sacrificed their 
most cherished convictions, all for the 
sake of the almighty dollar, and for an 
ignoble peace. Butat last the time came 
when the patience of the nation was ex- 
hausted, and at the Convention of Lea- 
venworth the people said—Thus far, and 
no further. ‘l'hen was raised the dread- 
ful veil that concealed the Civil War, 
and, through untold suffering, the 
United States set free the slave, and 
paid the penalty of its sin. So—God 
grant it may be without the suffering— 
must it be with us. The massacres of 
Bulgaria have filled the cup of endur- 
ance to overflowing, and the knell of 
Turkish tyranny at last has sounded. 
But you, the Conservative Party, during 
the American War, acted exactly the 
part you are acting now. Your cry 
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then, as now, was for British interests, 
and you thought that the break-up of 
the great American Republic was to 
serve the cause of British interests—let 
slavery continue for ever, so that the 
States be rent in twain. And now Bri- 
tish interests demand the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire, let Christian peoples 
be kept for ever in bondage more gall- 
ing, in a tyranny more appalling, in 
abominations unequalled except in the 
descriptions and denunciations of St. 
Paul. And how has your boasted 
diplomacy served you ?—that diplomacy 
which no man can depend upon, and 
which never tells the truth, as I will 
proceed to show. In 1868 we had the 
Cretan debates, and, as usual, Lord 
Stanley, then a Member of this House, 
minimizes and denies. In July, 1869, 
the present Baron Dowse asked how the 
Sultan was fulfilling his solemn promises 
to the Christians, and Mr. Otway, then 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, answered ‘‘ most satisfactorily.” 
In April of next year Sir David Wedder- 
burn inquired about the unhappy people 
of the Sporades Islands, and again Mr. 
Otway answers, ‘‘the Turkish Govern- 
ment is removing all real grounds of 
complaint, and any dissatisfaction and 
disturbances are all owing to people in 
London,” just as now Christian risings 
are owing to people in St. Petersburg. 
In July of the next year Sir John Gray 
—and I am glad that it is Irish Members 
who have always interfered—repeated the 
inquiry ; and Viscount Enfield, who had 
succeeded to the office and to the tradi- 
tions of our foreign policy, again gave 
the stereotyped reply. Next year, on 
the 5th August, 1872, Sir John Gray— 
and I will quote the exact words— 
inquired of Viscount Enfield— 

“Tf he would inform the House whether the 
authorities of the Ottoman Porte are giving 
effect to the provisions contained in various 
edicts issued by the Sultan of Turkey during 
recent years in favour of his Christian sub- 


9” 


jects ? 


Let the House listen to Viscount En- 
field’s reply— 

“Sir, the latest report received from Constan- 
tinople, received two days ago, states that, as a 
general rule, the edicts in favour of the Chris- 
tians are fairly carried into effect, and that as a 
class they have no reason for complaint.”— 
[3 Hansard, ccxiii. 454.] 


And it is just the same now—the Fo- 
reign Office is the last to hear, the Bri- 
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tish Consuls who have been so long in 
the East that they have ceased to look 
on things with English eyes, are the 
last to understand that anything is 
wrong; and if it had not been for the 
enterprize of the Press, and the daring 
of the newspaper correspondents, all the 
horrors denied so long by officials would 
have been kept back from the people of 
this country. But if we would under- 
stand the ins and the outs of this ques- 
tion, we must carefully distinguish be- 
tween the official Turk and the lower 
classes of Moslems, and it must not be 
supposed that the Christians alone were 
oppressed. On the contrary, nothing 
can be worse than the condition of the 
villagers both in Turkey and in Egypt. 
Amongst the lower Mussulmans you will 
often find fidelity, truth, hospitality, a 
sense of justice, as well as the sobriety 
and resignation which their religion 
teaches them. But for the anti-human 
type you must go to the man who farms 
the taxes, or to the Turk who has gra- 
duated in the saloons of London or of 
Paris, and who, with a splendid forget- 
fulness of the Koran, has contracted a 
taste for the good things and the cham- 
pagne of the West. Let me read to the 
House a few lines describing the cha- 
racter of the Turkish Government— 

‘“‘ Wherever the Turk is sufiered to predomi- 
nate and to be implicitly obeyed, laziness, cor- 
ruption, extravagance, and penury mark his 
rule; and wherever he is too feeble to exert 
more than a doubtful and a nominal authority, 
the system of Government that prevails is that 
of the Arab robber and the lawless Highland 
chieftain.” 

These were the words, not of some 
novelist or fanciful writer, they were the 
words of your own Ambassador, Sir 
Henry Bulwer, in 1860. Lord Dalling, 
as he afterwards became, knew the offi- 
cial Moslem well; and it is related of 
him that when he once went to Cairo to 
observe for himself as to whether slaves 
were still bought and sold, he quietly 
got his information, and, accepting in 
the politest way all the official assur- 
ances given to him, put on his cloak one 
evening, and, attended by two or three 
Kavasses, walked straight up to the house 
where he knew the sale was going on as 
briskly as ever. And I have more than 
once told the Government in this House 
that if it will even now bid its Consul use 
his eyes, he will find cargoes of slaves on 
the Nile, not far from Cairo, passing 
under the noses of the Provincial Gover- 
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nors, notwithstanding all the assurances 
of the Foreign Office. This I mention 
in passing as an illustration of the worth- 
lessness of our diplomatic system—none 
so blind as those who will not see. It 
is not through our diplomatic Staff that 
we know what has passed and is passing 
in the East. It is, I repeat, the news- 
paper correspondents—those brave and 
fearless men who have not feared to tell 
the truth—that have aroused the Eng- 
lish people, and at last have extorted 
from unwilling officials a confirmation of 
the hideous tales of massacre and out- 
rage. But, Sir, we are now brought 
face to face with this terrible Eastern 
Question, to settle it, I hope, for ever. 
On the one hand we have 3,000,000 
of Mussulmans keeping in bondage 
11,500,000 Christians, and who, if the 
Christian nations had been united, would 
have been liberated long ago. The 
Turk invariably yields to what he calls 
his Kismet or Fate; he has a tradition 
that he is not to remain in Europe, in 
which he is a lawless intruder, of which 
there can be no better proof than that all 
Constantinople Turks bury their dead 
in Asia, lest the hated foot of the 
Giaour should one day tread upon their 
graves. Suppose we reverse the picture ; 
would 11,500,000 Mahomedans, who 
really do believe in their religion, have 
suffered 3,000,000 Christians to hold 
them in this abject subjection? And do 
you think that the Turk credits you with 
believing in your own religion? No— 
to him you are an unbelieving dog—he 
despises the Christian in his heart, he 
tolerates him when it is not worth while 
to crush him, and when Englishmen and 
Members of Parliament go to Constan- 
tinople and accept the cajoleries and the 
delicate hospitalities of some astute 
Pasha, and come back here to sound the 
praises of the civilized Turk, they only 
deepen the contempt and scorn which 
the Mussulman entertains for the Chris- 
tian race. It is a false issue to put it 
as it has been put in this debate, that to 
hate Turkish tyranny is to love Russian 
oppression. It is no question between 
Russia and Turkey—it is the question 
between justice and mercy and foul 
wrong and oppression ; between a Chris- 
tianity which, imperfect as it may be, 
yet contains within it that element of 
moral development and of social pro- 
gress which appertains to every believer 
in Christ, but is impossible in the ortho- 
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dox Mahomedan. The noble Lord 
(Lord Eslington) told us the other day 
that we ought to be tender with the 
Turk when he does not admit Christian 
testimony against a Mussulman, because 
the Koran forbids it. Why, Sir, that is 
the very reason why we must get rid of 
the Turk. So long as he is an orthodox 
believer, it is impossible for him to do 
justice to the Christian ; and this is, in 
truth, the secret of your diplomatic 
failures. Then we are told that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) has dis- 
covered a new policy. It is no such 
thing. In 1865, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said in the debate— 


“A great object of European policy is to pre- 
vent the extension of the Russian power in the 
direction of Constantinople ; ”’ 


and this, I believe, is his doctrine now. 
[Mr. GuapstonE made a gesture of as- 
sent. |— 


“The best resistance (continued the right hon 
Member in the same speech) to be offered to 
Russia is by the strength and freedom of the 
countries which will have to resist her. You 
want to place a living barrier between Russia 
and Turkey, and there is no barrier like the 
breasts of free men.” 


These, Sir, are noble sentiments, and 
for my part I elect to stand on them. 
The European Powers will never allow 
the extension of Russian acquisition 
south of the Danube, or permit to her 
the possession of Constantinople; but 
that we Christian men should connive at 
these hideous wrongs, on some fanciful 
speculation that Russia may one day 
possess the Danubian Principalities—a 
thing incredible so long as Austria, 
Hungary, and Germany continue to 
exist—is, to my mind, altogether inex- 
plicable. But, then, we are told, there 
is the Euphrates Valley and English 
interests in the East. "Who, let me ask, 
is wise enough to tell us what are Eng- 
lish interests in the East? Has the 
House forgotten the history of the Suez 
Canal? The greatest statesman of 
modern times, the most experienced 
Foreign Secretary, the most skilful 
diplomatist, from first to last opposed 
the making of the Suez Canal, because, 
in his opinion, it would be contrary to 
British interests. Yet, if he had lived, 
Lord Palmerston would have learned 
that the existence of the Suez Canal 
has immeasurably served the cause of 
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British interests, and of British Eastern 
power. A railway through the valley of 
the Euphrates would be an enormous 
blessing to mankind, even if it is made 
by Russia—a prospect distant indeed. 
There is no injury Russia can do to us 
so great as we can do to surselves when 
we desert the principles of our fore- 
fathers, and refuse to recognize the 
voice of humanity in our dealings with 
our co-religionists in the East of Europe. 
We may lose our own self-respect in 
idle panic; we may lose the respect of 
the World, and the affection of those 
races that will yet be free; but if there 
is a repetition of the massacres and 
crimes of the Autumn, and the Conser- 
vative Party adopts the tone and the 
semi-indifference of the past—the Go- 
vernment, with all its majority, will be 
swept away by the awakened anger of 
the subjects of the Queen, and no other 
will be able to stand in its place that 
fails to remember that the watchword of 
a Christian people should be “‘ do justice 
and fear not.” 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD was desirous 
of giving some explanation of the part 
he had taken at the meeting held in the 
Guildhall last Autymn, and of the course 


he intended to adopt in reference to the 


question now before the House. All 
England was thrilled with horror at the 
terrible events which had happened in 
Bulgaria, and the City of London was 
among the foremost to express its opi- 
nion on the subject at the great meeting 
to which he had referred. Resolutions 
were unanimously adopted on that occa- 
sion which were subsequently presented 
to Lord Derby, and these three points 
were especially insisted upon—first, an 
expression of horror at the atrocities 
perpetrated in Bulgaria, and of sympa- 
thy with the suffering Christians of 
European Turkey; second, an expres- 
sion of utter despair of any amendment 
on the part of the Turkish Government 
in its course of misrule; and the third 
was an appeal to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to use such means and influence as 
they possessed, in concurrence with the 
other Great Powers of Europe, to bring 
about not only an immediate amend- 
ment in the government of Turkey, but 
to obtain securities for the future. He 
need not comment upon the course of 
policy which had been pursued from 
that day to this, or on the many re- 
markable events which had signalized 
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the policy of this country during the 
last 18 months. He would, however, 
state his belief that the expression of 
feeling which had proceeded from the 
citizens of London was shared by the 
whole country and by the Members of 
Her Majesty's Government. One unfor- 
tunate feature of the controversy which 
ensued was that so much personal feel- 
ing had been mixed up in the matter, 
and so many unfounded charges made 
in reference to the conduct of public 
men who ought to have been far above 
suspicion. As to the course which, in 
his opinion, should have been pursued 
in dealing with Turkey during the pro- 
gress of the negotiations on the Eastern 
Question, he maintained that if the 9th 
Article of the Treaty of Paris, which 
insured the territorial integrity and in- 
dependence of the Porte, was to be re- 
garded as involving a perpetual obliga- 
tion, anything like effective intervention 
on the part of the Great Powers in 
favour of the Christians was out of the 
question. The Turks were too astute 
not to see what effect that Article must 
have in Europe, and therefore they 
never gave heed to anything in the 
shape of moral persuasion. If, too, it 
was laid down that remonstrance on 
their behalf was in no event to be fol- 
lowed by coercion, our dealings with the 
Government of Turkey must in the same 
way be deprived of the slightest effi- 
cacy. If, however, a remonstrance had 
been made to the Porte, undiluted and 
unqualified by any declaration of doubt 
as to the mode in which it was to be 
enforced, the Turks, he believed, must 
have submitted to the pressure, seeing 
that the disparity of strength between 
them and the Great Powers was so 
enormous. Suppose it were said that 
by taking that firm course they would 
have been in danger of coming into 
actual collision, his answer would be 
that it would be impossible to adopt any 
policy without running that risk. But 
why should theve be such a morbid 
feeling against taking a bold course, 
because of the risk of collision, when 
the country had a great Army and a 
great Navy? War implied a sacrifice 
of blood and of treasure, and this coun- 
try had never refused to shed and ex- 
pend them in the cause of humanity. 
The country would not shrink from war 
if the cause was one that she could 
engage in as a duty. There were 
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now certain propositions before the 
House, and he must state that the feel- 
ings which he entertained at Guildhall, 
and when he went as one of the deputa- 
tion to Lord Derby, were exactly ex- 
pressed in the first two Resolutions of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich. He could not, however, 
vote in favour of those Resolutions, be- 
cause his right hon. Friend, who was 
instinct with so generous a feeling on 
behalf of suffering humanity, made in 
the course of his forcible speech so 
serious an impeachment of the Go- 
vernment that, differing absolutely from 
him in his view of their conduct, he 
thought it would be wrong of him to 
give his assent to the Resolutions as 
the outcome of that speech. Still less 
did he find himself able to concur in 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Christchurch (Sir H. Drummond Wolff); 
and therefore, without retreating in the 
least from any of the opinions which he 
had expressed, he felt it to be his duty 
to abstain from supporting by his vote 
any of the Resolutions now before the 
House. He wished, in conclusion, to 
observe that he deeply regretted the 
imputation of unworthy motives which, 
in dealing with this question, pervaded 
too often the speeches of even eminent 
public men. 

Mr. LAING claimed the indulgence 
of the House in rising to speak upon the 
question, inasmuch as he had in connec- 
tion with it refused office some 20 years 
ago. It seemed to him, he might add, 
that apart from the wording of the Re- 
solutions of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich, there were two 
great and paramount objects which he 
had in view in proposing them—the first 
being, by means of an appeal,to the 
House and the country, to frustrate the 
efforts of those who were endeavouring 
to get up a Russian scare in order to 
drift us into war. In addition to this, 
his right hon. Friend, being challenged 
to say what he wanted, laid down in his 
third and fourth Resolutions the outline 
of a broad, wise, and generous national 
policy. Yet, while he heartily concurred 
in that policy, he thought its assertion 
was of less importance at the present 
moment than the prevention of a Russian 
scare which might drift us into war. If 
that policy could have been adopted by 
the House, or by the country at an 
earlier period--if at the time Lord Salis- 
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bury was at Constantinople and the 
Conference was still sitting such a line 
had been followed—he believed that all 
the horrors of war might have been 
averted and that a great and beneficent 
end might have been attained. At the 
same time, hostilities having now broken 
out, he must admit that it was open to 
considerable question whether it would 
be wise for the House to lay down 
any abstract Resolutions of policy for 
the future—to lay down any Resolutions 
which, under the varying conditions of 
military events, might not prove alto- 
gether applicable. There were some 
Members of the Opposition who objected 
to a policy of coercion as being likely to 
lead to war, and as the persistence of his 
right hon. Friend might have led to 
great divisions on that side of the House 
and neutralized the effect of the first two 
Resolutions, the wise and patriotic course 
had been adopted of sacrificing the minor 
to the major object, and the result was 
that the Liberal Party would go to a 
united vote on the question. There could 
be no doubt that there were a great 
many persons who, in their hearts, really 
desired that England should take part 
in a war with Turkey against Russia. 
It was evident, also, that that was the 
general tone of what was called West- 
end opinion on the subject. One could 
scarcely go to a club or to a West-end 
dinner party without finding that three 
men out of every four were so blinded 
with antipathy to Russia that they were 
incapable of calmly reasoning on the 
question, and evidently had no wish ex- 
cept to see a repetition of the conflict in 
the Crimea. But what about West-end 
opinion on other matters? What about 
the opinion of the West-end of London 
during the war with America? Would 
not that opinion, had it been acted upon, 
have involved this country in a war in 
support of the Southern slaveholders as 
against the Northern States? Again, 
was not West-end opinion strongly ad- 
verse to the formation of the great Ger- 
man Empire; and had the establishment 
of that Empire proved prejudicial to 
British interests? Was it not, on the 
contrary, one of the greatest safeguards 
in connection with those interests? The 
same might be said with respect to Italy. 
West-end opinion had been entirely op- 
posed to a free and independent Italian 
Kingdom; but such a Kingdom now 
existed, and could any person doubt that 
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it was best for English interests that 
there should be a free and independent 
Italy? On all these questions events 
had proved that West-end opinion had 
been entirely wrong. At the time of the 
Crimean War there were reasonable 
grounds of apprehension of Russia. 
Germany was not then an united Em- 
pire; Austria had just been rescued 
from ruin by a Russian Army. France, 
Russia, and England were the only three 
Great Powers who were able to move in 
the Eastern Question; and if we had 
refused the invitation of France, it was 
possible that Russia might have been 
strong enough to take Constantinople. 
Now the conditions of the problem were 
changed. The preponderance of mili- 
tary force was on the side of Germany 
and Austria, and it would be as difficult 
for Russia to go to Constantinople with- 
out their leave as for her to go to Vienna 
or Berlin. Germany and Austria might 
also be left to take care of the mouths 
of the Danube. But then we were told 
that we must look at Asia. Now, he 
had heard the question of a Russian in- 
vasion of India discussed on the spot by 
men of great military knowledge and 
experience. He would first remind the 
House of the opinion of Lord Hardinge, 
a great warrior as well as a statesman, 
who, in 1847, being asked to give his 
views to the Government of that day, 
said that India could only be approached 
by Russia through Afghanistan and the 
Khyber Pass. Suchan invasion was, how- 
ever, for military reasons, impracticable, 
or, if it were attempted, a Russian Army 
could be met by a superior force. ‘‘ As 
to a Russian invasion of India,” said 
Lord Hardinge, ‘‘ depend upon it, it is a 
political nightmare.” That despatch 
was referred to a still higher authority, 
and the Duke of Wellington said — 
‘Lord Hardinge is quite right. Rely 
upon it you have nothing to apprehend 
from Russia in that quarter.” Since 
that time our position in India with 
regard to a Russian invasion had been 
enormously strengthened. The Sikh 
State and Scinde were then hostile. 
Afghanistan was also opposed to us in 
consequence of the unwise invasion into 
which we were hurried by a Russian 
scare exactly identical with that which 
so many people were trying to get up at 
the present time. We had now the 
Punjaub, the Sikh State, and Scinde, 
which, so far from being hostile, now 
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formed the strongest bulwark against a 
Russian invasion that we could possibly 
possess. Then as regarded Afghanistan, 
as long as we pursued the sensible policy 
of Lord Canning and Lord Lawrence— 
which had been observed for some years 
past—of keeping out of all complications 
with that country, and letting its people 
know that we had no desire to interfere 
with their independence—what had we 
to apprehend from them? If Afghanis- 
tan was invaded by a Russian force with 
a view to a subsequent attack upon 
India, the Afghans must gravitate to 
our side, for they would know that the 
Russians would never withdraw from 
their territory. Unless, therefore, we 
were going to adopt an entirely new 
policy we had nothing to fear from 
Afghanistan. The cure, in short, he 
would suggest for those who were 
afflicted with Russia on the brain was 
a course of physical geography. If 
those who held such alarmists views 
upon the subject were only to take such 
a lesson as is ordinarily given to a child 
in a National School, they would learn 
that there was such a range as the Hima- 
laya mountains, the lowest pass of which 
was higher than the top of Mont Blanc, 
which barred the way to India, leaving 
but one road open by the Valley of the 
Emphrates, which terminated in the cu/- 
de-sac of the Persian Gulf, where one 
British ironclad could stop the legions 
of Russia. And what, he would ask, 
was the amount of impedimenta with 
which a Russian Army of Invasion must 
necessarily be encumbered? ‘Why, for 
every fighting man sent to the front 
there would, according to careful caleu- 
lation, be required two camels, and one 
horse and a half. An army of 50,000 
Russians would require 100,000 camels, 
75,000 horses, and in addition to that, 
they should have 500,000 camp followers. 
Why, then, were we to get up a scare 
on the subject of a Russian invasion of 
India, which would cost us millions of 
money? It was the most ridiculous con- 
ception which could enter the mind of 
man—to use the words of Lord Hardinge, 
it was a political nightmare. He had 
never, whatever his own private sympa- 
thies might have been, swerved from the 
policy of non-intervention, nor would he 
do so now but for the Bulgarian atro- 
cities, for which he considered that Eng- 
land was morally responsible, though he 
did not advocate a policy of Quixotism 
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for the redress of grievances all the world 
over. It had been said that Russia had 
been guilty of atrocities in Poland; 
but if that were so, we were not in any 
sense responsible forthem. If, however, 
they considered the case of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte they could not but 
see that England was morally respon- 
sible for what had occurred, having, 
among other things, set Turkey up as 
the result of the Crimean War. The 
Bulgarian massacres drew the attention 
of this country to what Turkish misrule 
really meant, and marked an era in the 
Eastern Question. There were two 
theories which had been held in regard 
to Turkey—the one, the old tradition of 
the English Foreign Office which ex- 
cluded all mention of Turkish misdeeds. 
On the other hand, we had the theory of 
travellers, newspaper correspondents, 
missionaries, and others who visited the 
country, all of whom concurred in stat- 
ing that the Christian inhabitants were 
subjected to a grinding misgovernment 
which no man could tolerate for a mo- 
ment when he saw the slightest means 
of getting out of it. In the case of the 
Bulgarian atrocities they had Mr. 
Schuyler and Zhe Daily News Oorre- 


spondent maintaining that awful atro- 
cities had been committed; and they 
had Sir Henry Elliot and the English 
officials generally ignoring them as long 


as it was possible todo so. A crucial 
experiment was made by the sending of 
Mr. Baring—a witness of whose im- 
partiality there could be no doubt, and 
the result of his Report was that the 
Foreign Office and official theory was 
exploded, and the theory as to the 
existence of oppression and the com- 
mittal of atrocities established, and if 
there were the slightest desire on the 
part of Turkey to put a stop to that state 
of things, why, he asked, had not the 
known authors of the atrocities been 
brought to justice? It was impossible 
to rely upon Turkey doing anything in 
order to reform her institutions and her 
internal administration, and he could not 
understand this country standing by and 
approving a do-nothing policy of the 
kind. If he believed in the existence of 
the aggressive designs attributed to 
Russia, he should be the last man to 
advocate the staking of England’s for- 
tunes upon a losing card; but he had 
no such belief. The Turkish cause was 
on the ebb. The Turks did not even 
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keep up their population; they had no 
trade, nor did they till the soil. As far 
as he knew, no Turk ever made a com- 
petent fortune by honest industry ; 
whereas the Christian subjects of the 
Porte had, wherever they were not ab- 
solutely exterminated by the dominant 
race, increased trade, tilled the soil, 
educated their children, and promoted 
the best interests of the human race. 
Therefore, by taking up the cause of the 
Turks England would be lending herself 
not only to a bad, but to a losing cause, 
which, if patched up now, would rise 
again in the course of a few years, and 
at a time when its settlement on a satis- 
factory basis would not be nearly as 
easy as at the present time. At present 
Germany and Austria were united in 
the same great interests as ourselves; 
whereas if the difficulty werenow patched 
up, who could say that France, having 
recovered her military power, might not 
enter into a league with Russia to allow 
her to do as she liked at Constantinople, 
in return for aid to recover Alsace and 
Lorraine? The effect of our present 
policy of doing nothing to settle the 
Eastern Question might result, therefore, 
in our being obliged to see Russia do as 
she liked in the East, or in our being 
obliged to engage single-handed in one 
of the greatest European wars the world 
had ever seen. As to the distrust and 
antipathy to Russia now so commonly 
expressed, if they compared the con- 
duct of Russia throughout the ne- 
gotiations with that of Turkey, he 
thought it impossible to avoid coming 
to the conclusion that so far from 
Russia having determined upon war 
from the commencement, there never 
had been a moment at which Turkey 
might not, by simply choosing to say yes 
to the minimized demands of her anta- 
gonist, have averted the war. Turkey 
had made no concessions, nor, indeed, 
had she taken any steps to promote 
European peace; whereas Russia had, 
among other things, emancipated her 
serfs—one of the grandest measures in 
the advancement of progress that the 
world had everseen. In fact, there was 
no point of comparison between Russia 
and Turkey in which the former was 
notinfinitely superior. Much stress had 
been laid upon the encouragement which 
the agitation in this country had given 
to Russia; but he asked if no encourage- 
ment had been given to Turkey by the 
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Aylesbury and Mansion House speeches 
of Lord Beaconsfield. He agreed with 
Lord Carnarvon that a policy of sus- 
Picion against Russia was ungenerous 
and hateful, and the sooner we got rid 
of our Russian scare the better it would 
be for our interests and our future tran- 
quillity. In conclusion, he implored hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to consider the great 
responsibility which would devolve upon 
them if, for the sake of a little temporary 
advantage, they precipitated a conflict 
which would entail such terrible conse- 
quences on future generations. 

Mr. RITCHIE considered that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, by speaking upon his Reso- 
lutions as a whole, had in spirit violated 
the arrangement which had been made 
for the purpose of uniting the Liberal 
Party. The country would not separate 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech from 
his Resolutions, but would understand 
that those who supported his first Reso- 
lution practically committed themselves 
to the spirit of the whole of them; and 
while those who voted against it would 
be regarded as in favour of maintaining 
neutrality and peace, those who sup- 
ported it would be considered to have 
voted for the coercion of Turkey. He 
thought the course taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich was worse than that originally 
contemplated, because he now declined 
to take the responsibility of moving a Re- 
solution which, if it pointed to anything, 
pointed to coercion. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite told the House that the country 
had expressed its opinion in favour of 
these Resolutions. He entirely repudiated 
the notion that any such expression of 
opinion had occurred. Meetings that were 
called by telegram sent from the Liberal 
Association in London did not express 
the opinion of the people of this country. 
He had recently seen a poster. in certain 
parts of London calling a meeting at 
St. James’s Hall, and headed with three 
alarming words—‘‘ War, war, war!” 
He wondered whether the gentlemen 
who attended that meeting went to it 
under the notion that by attending and 
making speeches they were practically 
preaching war instead of assisting to 
prevent the Government from going to 
war. The recent meetings were of a 
very different character from those which 
were held in the Autumn, and with re- 
gard to which he heartily agreed with 
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the Home Secretary, in accepting them 
as, on the whole, a genuine expression 
of the feeling of the country. He should 
have been ashamed of his country if it 
had not protested against the atrocities 
in Turkey. He was astonished at an 
expression of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich when moving 
these Resolutions. Nothing should ever 
be said lightly in that House. Whatever 
was said by the right hon. Gentleman in 
that House went forth to the country with 
enormous weight. He was astonished 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
court popularity by endeavouring to 
set class against class. The right 
hon. Gentleman attempted to make out 
that on this point the West-end of 
London was an opponent of the Chris- 
tian cause. He (Mr. Ritchie) denied 
that there was the slightest foundation 
for such an assertion. [‘‘Oh!”] He 
challenged any hon. Member to give 
even the shade of a proof that such a 
feeling existed. He maintained, on the 
contrary, that the West-end of London 
was a friend of the Christian cause and 
of every good cause. He (Mr. Ritchie) 
believed the Bulgarian atrocities, and 
the misgovernment and the oppression 
of Turkey, were as much detested by 
those who sat on his side of the House 
as they were by hon. Gentlemen on the 
Opposition benches; but he could not 
help expressing regret that such strong 
and vigorous denunciations of those 
outrages and cruelties as those of the 
Home Secretary had not been heard 
more frequently from the Ministerial 
side of the House. For himself, he had 
not the slightest sympathy with the 
Turkish Government, whose Christian 
and Mohamedan subjects alike had been 
oppressed to a degree which even yet wo 
failed fully to understand. The Turkish 
Provinces had in the oppression to which 
they had been subjected sufficient justi- 
fication for their insurrection to render 
any inquiry as to the existence of Rus- 
sian intrigue unnecessary; but while he 
and those who sat on the Conservative 
side of the House entertained the greatest 
sympathy for the downtrodden subjects 
of the Porte, and were ready by all peace- 
ful means to endeavour to obtain for them 
better government, until their increased 
intelligence and strength enabled them 
to secure self-government, they protested 
against the means which it was the un- 
mistakeable object of the Party opposite 
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to adopt—namely, to go into the field 
side by side with Russia to coerce Tur- 
key. He was aware that Turkey had 
broken her promises, and he was quite 
ready to admit that this country was to 
blame for having allowed those pro- 
mises to remain so long unfulfilled. We 
undertook a peculiar responsibility in 
that matter after the Crimean War; 
but as for the greater part of the time 
which had since elapsed hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had been in power, and they were 
themselves chiefly answerable for what 
had happened. But though Turkey’s 
promises in the past had been thus un- 
fulfilled, they need not despair that she 
would show herself determined—now 
that the eyes of Europe were upon her— 
to carry out a different policy in the 
future, if her request for a little more 
time and a fair chance were granted her. 
In 1863, when Russia was remonstrated 
with on account of her oppression of the 
Poles, she replied that the restoration of 
order was the first condition of the es- 
tablishment of an improved administra- 
tion. Well, Turkey might say the 


same thing. With insurrection in her 
Provinces and an immense foreign 
army on her frontier, it was impos- 


sible for her, however sincerely de- 
sirous of doing so, to carry out effec- 
tual reforms. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
wanted to apply coercion to Turkey by 
means of European concert, yet there 
was no evidence to show—but quite 
the contrary—that France, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, would join in any 
such action. There was, moreover, the 
greatest possible danger in joint occupa- 
tion, as was illustrated by the case of 
Schleswig-Holstein. Prussia and Austria 
had together occupied those Duchies, 
not for their own aggrandizement, but 
to execute the will of Germany; and 
what happened? The Duchies were 
annexed to Prussia; Austria and Prussia 
quarrelled and went to war with each 
other; and that transaction, he feared, 
was the beginning of the enormous 
amount of bloodshed which had since 
been witnessed in Europe. In the pre- 
sent case it was extremely probable that 
a joint occupation of the Turkish Pro- 
vinces would be followed by similar 
quarrels between the occupying Powers 
themselves. There was a revolt in 
Poland with regard to the misgovern- 
ment of Russia, the insurrection was 
suppressed with the greatest amount of 
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of cruelty, and Treaties were violated and 
set aside. In 1863 Lord Russell wrote 
that Russia had duties towards other na- 
tions with regard to Poland, and that 
the condition of things which had for so 
long existed in Poland was a source of 
danger not only to Russia, but to the 
whole of Europe. That was the precise 
language now used towards Turkey. At 
that time there was no suspicion of co- 
ercion breathed; and Lord Russell de- 
clared in the House of Lords that it was 
very often expedient to make represen- 
tations to foreign Governments about 
their affairs without being prepared to 
push the controversy to the extremity of 
war. For himself, he did not believe 
that Russia was sincere in her present 
efforts on behalf of the Turkish Chris- 
tians, because, though long before the 
insurrection broke out her Ambassador 
possessed a powerful influence at'Con- 
stantinople, he had never exercised any 
of it to obtain better government for the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. Again, 
in all the recent negotiations, though 
Russia had affected great moderation, 
she had accompanied every proposal by 
a menace which rendered it absolutely 
impossible for Turkey to assent to it. 
The ‘Berlin Memorandum was accom- 
panied by a virtual threat of foreign oc- 
cupation. Then there was the armistice. 
After Turkey had agreed to it, Russia 
thought fit to send an ultimatum. Was 
that anything like making peaceful ad- 
vances? Again, when the Conference 
seemed about to lead to a peaceful set- 
tlement, what did Russia do? She 
mobilized the whole of her Army. Lastly, 
the Protocol was brought out as an in- 
strument of peace ; but lest it should do 
any good it was accompanied by an in- 
solent Memorandum from Russia which 
rendered it impossible for Turkey to give 
way. Such proceedings would have been 
exasperating to any people; with the 
fanatical population of Turkey their 
effect was to render any peaceful ar- 
rangement out of the question. He be- 
lieved Russia never meant peace from 
first to last. How strange it was to hear 
her spoken of as the Apostle of tolera- 
tion! He would not speak of Poland 
or Turkestan; but certainly our experi- 
ence of Russia was not calculated to re- 
commend her as the friend of oppressed 
nationalities, or the advocate of religious 
freedom. He remembered reading an 
account of an open-air meeting of 
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students in St. Petersburg, demanding 
from Russia a Constitution similar to 
that which Turkey had given to her 
people. Eighteen persons were look- 
ing on and clapping their hands — 
14 men and four women—and Russia 
sentenced these 18 persons to a punish- 
ment varying from two years’ imprison- 
ment to 15 years in Siberia. The 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) had spoken of the millions of 
Greeks in Turkey. Now, he had come 
a good deal into contact with Greeks in 
Turkey, and, bad as the Government in 
Turkey was, and bad as the despotism 
of Turkey was, they would ten thousand 
times rather come under the yoke of 
Turkey than under the yoke of Russia. 
A Greek had said to him—‘ The yoke 
of Turkey is made of wood, but the 
yoke of Russia is made of iron.” He 
trusted we should never spend another 
penny or shed another drop of blood in 
support of Turkey; but there were in- 
terests which we were bound to main- 
tain. He hoped these interests would 
not be attacked ; but, if they were, we 
must be prepared at whatever cost to 
defend them. In that respect he be- 
lieved Her Majesty’s Government were 
acting in accordance with the views of 
the vast majority of the people of this 
country. For his own part, however, he 
had no fear of Russia invading India by 
the valley of the Euphrates and the 
Persian Gulf, and he thought that be- 
fore she did, we should be able to give 
a pretty good account of her. He did not 
apprehend that our interests were threat- 
ened by any approach of Russia in that 
quarter. With regard to the Resolu- 
tions, he could not consider the first as 
separate from the others. He must take 
them together, and, inviting us to go to 
war for the purpose of coercing Turkey 
as they did, he should certainly vote 
against the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
and support the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Christchurch 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff). 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he rose 
to support views which had received 
very little support during the course of 
this debate. Those who had listened to 
the debate from the beginning would 
admit that there was something like a 
restless feeling in favour of intervention 
in the Eastern Question on both sides of 
the House. The Resolutions before the 
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House were an indication that many 
Members of the Opposition were in 
favour of acting against Turkey, and 
the speeches that had been made on the 
other side of the House gave evidence 
that there were many Members who, in 
certain circumstances, would not object 
to act against Russia. In the midst of all 
this conflict of opinion he adhered to the 
view which he had long held in regard 
to foreign affairs. He was in favour of 
the rule of non-intervention in the dis- 
putes and wars of other countries. He 
did not see why they should hold such 
views generally, and then when a critical 
case arose, in which its application was 
of special importance and of great ad- 
vantage to the country, that the prin- 
ciple should be dropped. He listened 
with pleasure and received instruction 
from the speech of the hon. Member for 
the Orkney Islands (Mr. Laing). There 
was one thing he was struck with in the 
course of his remarks. He told the 
House that he was not a sentimental 
politician, and that though he had had 
his sympathies during the progress of 
wars and territorial changes that had 
occurred during his life, he had been in 
favour of non-intervention. But he 
added that in this particular case he 
was in favour of intervention. He was 
sorry to hear that statement from the 
hon. Member, because he hoped that on 
that question his views coincided with 
his own. He did not mean to say that 
he would lay down the principle of non- 
intervention as an inflexible rule, from 
which under no conditions a country 
should deviate. He would have each 
case viewed by its own conditions. If 
it so happened that there had been a 
people separated from England only by 
a border line, who had suffered untold 
wrongs from generation to generation, 
and that this country had the power to 
intervene and offer protection, he, for 
one, would have been in favour of inter- 
vention. Butthe case before the House 
was wholly different. They were asked 
to intervene on behalf of a country which 
was thousands of miles away, near which 
we had no possessions, and which was 
not on the path to any of our possessions, 
which with its mixed populations, each 
with its own separate aim, offered the 
most difficult problem that ever con- 
fronted a statesman or conqueror. Again, 
Turkey had powerful neighbours in 
Russia and Austria, both ruling over a 
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race kindred to its own oppressed sub- 
jects. Germany, from nt fe we Nery 
position, could with a small effort exer- 
cise great influence in Turkey. Italy 
was a neighbour. France being a Medi- 
terranean country was much nearer than 
ourselves. We were at the opposite end 
of the Continent. He maintained, there- 
fore, that if a man who had held the 
doctrine of non-intervention all his life 
could abandon it in this instance, he 
might abandon it altogether. There 
was great sympathy not long ago in this 
country for Italy. When she was 
struggling for freedom, the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich took the same 
honourable course in regard to Italy as 
he had taken in regard to Turkey. He 
proclaimed her wrongs to the world, 
and employed his great influence to im- 
prove the condition of the country; but 
he did not recommend that England 
should goto war. He believed no re- 
sponsible statesman in this country re- 
commended that. We left Italy to her- 
self and to the neighbouring nations, 
and no Member of the House would 
regret that they took such a course, or 
believed that the result would have been 
better if England had intervened. He 
could vote for the first two Resolu- 
tions in their amended form. Nothing 
would have induced him to vote for the 
last two. He dissented from them not 
on mere verbal grounds, but because, 
as a whole, they were a distinct procla- 
mation of the doctrine of intervention. 
They assumed that it was wise and ad- 
vantageous to enter upon a difficult and 
perilous enterprize in order to settle the 
affairs of another country. They were 
asked, as he understood it, to interfere 
with Turkey on two grounds—to protect 
our own interests and to protect the 
injured subjects of the Porte. But what 
were our interests in Turkey? No two 
men ever defined them alike. The ex- 
cited men who sought to drive the Go- 
vernment into war said that changes in 
Turkey might interfere with the security 
of India; but the speech of the hon. 
Member for Orkney showed that the 
connection between India and Turkey 
was a political nightmare. We had, no 
doubt, interests in Turkey, as we had in 
every accessible spot on the world’s 
surface; but we had no interests to 
justify a war. Then, with regard to 
the subjects of the Porte, as our 
presence had been a source of incal- 
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culable mischief to them the best 
service we could render them in the 
future was to cease to interfere. We 
had been acquiring during the last 
20 years a habit of non-intervention. 
Wars of great magnitude and signifi- 
cance had occurred during those 20 
years, and we had abstained from any 
kind of intervention, and would anyone 
say that it not been of great benefit to 
the country that we had so abstained ? 
If we had intervened we should have 
extended both the area and the duration 
of war. Many hon. Members, he knew, 
looked with disdain upon the views he 
was expressing. The hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) spoke a short 
time ago with something like contempt 
of those who preached the doctrine of 
non-intervention in foreign affairs. He 
said that all which those who supported 
the doctrine cared for was the increase of 
exports and imports. Well, but exports 
and imports were of importance to a 
great part of the population of the coun- 
try whose means of subsistence were more 
precarious than those of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney, and exports and im- 
ports should, therefore, never be spoken 
of with contempt in the British House 
of Commons. The truth was that the 
people who preached non-intervention 
did not do so out of regard solely for 
the material interests of the country, but 
also, and mainly, for its moral and in- 
tellectual interests. They knew what 
was the condition of the people of this 
country at the beginning of the century, 
when we were plunged in constant war ; 
how they were then ground down and 
neglected. The degradation and bru- 
tality which were still too often found in 
our population, had their origin in the 
intervention policy of past years. He 
believed there was nothing in history 
which would afford such a warning 
against interference with the affairs of 
other countries as the case of Turkey. 
They had made gigantic sacrifices for 
Turkey, and the result had been a 
gigantic failure. Forty thousand of our 
countrymen who had died or been killed 
in the very prime of their manhood, 
were now lying in Turkish graves. We 
had spent in war £100,000,000, or, in 
other words, we had sunk £5,000,000 
a-year for ever—a sum nearly equal toour 
whole annual exports to Turkey. Later, 
influenced by those great authorities 
referred to with so much satisfaction by 
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the hon. Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane), we had lent the 
Sultan some scores of millions on his 
personal security. Our ablest diplomat- 
ists had been stationed at Constanti- 
nople, the country had been watched by 
our Consuls, and these gentlemen had 
furnished us with a mass of Blue Books, 
from which only one conclusion could be 
drawn. All these efforts, all these sacri- 
fices had been useless; and yet on this 
very night in this House men on both 
sides were planning fresh schemes of 
intervention. The hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) was the only 
Member who had up to the present time 
adopted the Resolutions of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich, and showed what they meant. It 
would be recollected that at the begin- 
ning of the Franco-German War seven 
men went heroically into the Lobby to 
vote against the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich, then at the 
head of the Government, because he 
purposed to go to some small expense 
on behalf of a meritorious little country 
like Belgium, close to our own shores; 
but now some of these hon. Gentlemen 
were ready to adopt the scheme of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard—a scheme of 
intervention so great and complicated, 
that nothing short of Providence could 
deal with it. We had failed in the 
affairs of Turkey, and had retired, ac- 
knowledging our impotence. Russia 
had taken our place. She understood 
the patient better than we did, and 
would undertake a course of treatment 
likely to be far more successful. He 
(Mr. Bright) was not in favour of war ; 
but there were difficulties in the world 
so deep and tangled that nothing but 
war could solvethem. He believed that 
nothing but war could solve this diffi- 
culty ; and, seeing that war had begun, 
he hoped that it would not end until it 
had done much to limit the Ottoman 
Power. On the other side of the House 
the nerves of hon. Members seemed to 
be disturbed by the idea of Russia con- 
quering Turkey, but that fear was illu- 
sory. Russia had prudence. Besides, 
even if she had not, the Powers in the 
neighbourhood had interests there, and 
would, in defending their own interests, 
defend also those of Europe. Nothing 
certainly could be worse in that part of 
Europe than what had been. Any change 
must be for the better. No doubt we 
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had important interests in Egypt, and 
we could not allow the British Empire 
to be cut in two by a foreign occupation 
of that country, but there no one was 
likely to interfere with us. As to Con- 
stantinople and the Bosphorus, it ap- 
peared to him that if the Government 
would keep strictly to the view expressed 
by the Home Secretary, we should have 
little fear of war. The Government had 
tried to keep Europe at peace, and had 
failed. They must now keep England 
at peace, and if they succeeded they 
would receive great support, both in that 
House and in the country from both 
political Parties. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that he agreed 
with the first and second Resolutions, and 
to a great degree with the third and 
fourth, but he should vote for the Amend- 
ment because it spoke of ‘‘ Resolutions 
which may embarrass Her Majesty’s 
Government,”’ which he had no wish to 
do. If, however, the question was Aye 
or No as to the first two Resolutions, he 
would vote for them at all hazards, 
and whatever might be the consequence. 
He was quite aware of the position in 
which he stood ; he did not expect much 
sympathy from his own side, and he did 
not ask it from the other. There was a 
war party in the country, and he feared 
in the House, but it was not the Party 
of the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich, for in all he had said and written 
there was not a word in favour of war 
against Turkey. Had Turkey been told 
at the Conference that Europe was de- 
termined to insist on concessions, Turkey 
would have yielded, and there would 
have been no war; but she was told 
beforehand that no force would be used, 
and that led to the failure of the Con- 
ference. There would have been no war, 
for it might be as well supposed that 
the Isle of Wight would resist England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, as that Turkey 
would resist the united action of Europe 
in arms. What was to be dreaded from 
the first,'as Lord Augustus Loftus warned 
us last September, was the isolated ac- 
tion of any Power, and particularly of 
Russia. It was undoubtedly true that 
many hon. Members entertained feelings 
of bitter antagonism to Russia, which 
was manifested by cheers when charges 
were made against her, and was indi- 
cated by a Notice of Motion put on the 
Paper by his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir Charles Russell), with the object of 
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throwing obloquy on the gallant soldiers 
against whom he fought in the Crimea. 
The Notice was for an— 


‘¢ Address for Copy of the Evidence taken 
before a Court of Inquiry at Sebastopol in No- 
vember, 1854, with reference to the butchery by 
Russians of the English wounded whilst lying 
helpless on the ground.” 
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Desperate efforts to drag us into war 
with Russia were being made by a por- 
tion of the Press. There was one journal 
which used to boast that it was written 
“by gentlemen for gentlemen,” but 
from the raving style it had adopted 
lately, it seemed to be now written by 
maniacs for fools. Its favourite device 
was to represent the Ministry as divided 
into two hostile camps, and it spoke of a 
‘Cabinet of Compromise.” It said 
lately— 

“‘To the fact that the Cabinet is a divided 

Cabinet we have not been more dull than Mr. 
Edward Jenkins, or the bloodthirsty philan- 
thropists of The Spectator, or the priests, women, 
and foreigners who seem now to have all the 
writing in The Times.” 
It was said of Pericles that he was 
more Athenian than the Athenians, and 
some of these writers were more Mini- 
sterial than the Ministry. He would read 
a passage from a leading article in Zhe 
Daily Telegraph— 

“We must treat the matter in a business-like 

fashion; we must provide against the worst— 
the only safe course in war—determine that 
Russia shall not have the Straits, and settle, as 
speedily as may be, the naval and military plans 
calculated effectively to secure the execution of 
our will. ‘These are the resolutions which it 
becomes England to take; and when peace shall 
again bless the world, we shall have ample time 
to think and talk about reforms in the name of 
justice and humanity.” 
If this did not look like war he did not 
know the meaning of the English 
language. The excuse for this was what 
was called a regard for ‘British in- 
terests;’’ but the writers displayed 
ignorance of, or indifference to, geogra- 
phy and the opinions of competent 
soldiers, statesmen, and writers. In ad- 
dition to the authority of the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Hardinge, which 
had been already quoted, he would cite 
the opinion of Lord Palmerston, then 
whom there was no man more jealous of 
Russian aggression, or more careful of 
the interests of England. Lord Palmer- 
ston said— 

‘‘Both Lord Hardinge and the Duke of 
Wellington seem to agree in thinking that the 
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Russians cannot conquer India, and in this 
opinion they are clearly right.” 

Between Asia Minor and India lay the 
deserts of Mesopotamia, the kingdom 
of Persia, and the mountains and de- 
files of Afghanistan. And there would 
be the British Navy in the Persian Gulf 
and the British Army in the Punjab. 
Mackenzie’s work on Russia showed that 
the intention of transferring the capital 
from the Neva to the Golden Horn was 
not seriously entertained by Russian 
statesmen ; and, if the idea were enter- 
tained, those statesmen were not such 
fools as to encounter the resistance 
that would be provoked by the attempt 
to carry it out. If Russia were victori- 
ous she would probably retain Batoum, 
Kars, and Erzeroum, and rectify her 
Bessarabian frontier, but this would 
not threaten India. The Emperor had 
solemnly declared at Livadia that he had 
no intention of acquiring Constanti- 
nople, and that, if compelled to occupy 
Bulgaria, he would only do so provision- 
ally. Could they, as English Gentlemen, 
believe that the Emperor of Russia 
would, in the face of all Europe, tell a 
deliberate lie? His right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary had said the other 
night — ‘‘ Let us see if the Emperor 
keeps his word!” [Loud Ministerial 
cheers.| He hoped he did not mis- 
interpret those cheers. Did they mean 
that the Emperor did not intend to 
keep his word ? Sa hag It certainly 
looked very like it. He, for one, would 
not accept that interpretation, and the 
conduct of Russia in 1829 was a pre- 
cedent, for then she loyally kept her 
word. She had promised when she de- 
clared war that she would make no 
territorial acquisition. She conquered 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bulgaria, and 
at Adrianople had Turkey at her feet. 
But she gave back everything, and did 
not keep a foot of territory. Much had 
been said with reference to the agitation 
which had taken place in the Autumn ; 
but what was the statement made the 
other evening by that eminently Conser- 
vative Nobleman the Duke of Rutland 
with regard to this subject? He said, 
instead of blaming the head of the late 
Government for the part he had taken 
in what was called the Autumn Crusade, 
they ought to thank him for being the 
means of showing what was-the real 
feeling of the country. The Home Se- 
cretary, also, in alluding to the meetings 
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which then took place, said he should 
have been ashamed if they had not 
taken place. Had they, or had they 
not, changed their opinions on that 
subject? If they had changed their 
opinions, it was owing to these meet- 
ings. Why had he been almost hooted 
down by hon. Members on that side 
of the House some two months ago for 
having expressed an opinion similar 
to that of the Home Secretary? He 
rejoiced that those meetings had been 
held. They were a generous outburst 
of public opinion, and he was quite 
certain they had done a great deal of 
es both in this country and in Europe. 

e owed no political allegiance to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich. [Here there was some in- 
terruption, and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman turned round and made a 
remark to the hon. Member who sat be- 
hind him. ] 

Mr. GREENE: Sir, I must ask if the 
hon. and learned Member is in Order in 
addressing me ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. and learned Member that it is 
one of our Rules that every Member 
should address the Chair. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, he had been 
pained by the way in which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich had been attacked. It had been 
said that he had been actuated in his 
efforts by a low desire to regain place 
and power ; but he did not believe there 
was a man in the country who in his soul 
and conscience believed that to be true. 
The right hon. Gentleman would live in 
history when the vast majority of those 
who sat in that House would be utterly 
forgotten. Although he differed from him 
in many respects, and did not agree with 
him in all things, even on this question, 
he was glad of that occasion to do full 
justice publicly to the purity of his 
motives and the loftiness of his aims. 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER said, he 
should not follow the example of the 
hon. and learned Member for Maryle- 
bone (Mr. Forsyth) who, after approving 
of the Resolutions, had announced his 
intention to vote against them. He ex- 
pressed the satisfaction with which he 
had heard the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary the other 
night. He did not agree with him en- 
tirely ; but there were some portions of 
his address which he considered emi- 
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nently satisfactory; and what pleased 
him most was the assurance he gave 
that the whole of his Colleagues entirely 
agreed with his sentiments. It was re- 
freshing to hear from the benches oppo- 
site these manly denunciations of the 
atrocities of Turkey, and that full jus- 
tice was at length done to those who had 
taken part in the autumnal meetings, 
He thanked his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich for bringing for- 
ward these Resolutions, and believed that 
they had elicited an expression of opi- 
nion from the country which was ex- 
tremely serviceable. They had been 
told that the meetings had been got up 
by telegraph; if so, why had not hon. 
Members opposite also got up meetings 
in the same way to support their own 
particular views? Some hon. Members 
appeared to rejoice a few evenings ago 
at the prospect of a split amongst the 
Liberal Party on this subject, and the 
Members of the Government had cer- 
tainly done their best to promote that 
split by consenting to the undignified 
course of meeting the Resolutions of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich with ‘‘the Previous Ques- 
tion;’’ but he was very glad that the 
split which was apprehended had not 
taken place. He had had no difficulty, 
such as some hon. Gentlemen on that 
side of the House appeared to have, in 
supporting the Resolutions, which, he 
thought, did credit to their proposer. 
Since the war had actually broken out 
he had experienced great anxiety on this 
subject. Whenever he met a Conserva- 
tive friend he was always told that Eng- 
land must go to war against Russia. 
[‘‘Oh!”] He hardly knew an excep- 
tion to what he now stated. "Whenever, 
also, he took up a newspaper he read 
that it was the duty of this country to 
take up arms against the power ruled 
by the Czar. In short, in every possible 
way there was a wicked attempt made 
to excite the animosity of the people of 
England against Russia ; and, that being 
so, there could be no doubt that there 
was some anxiety in our present position. 
It was with great satisfaction, therefore, 
that he heard the speech of the Home 
Secretary the other night; but the view 
of the case presented then for the first 
time by the right hon. Gentleman dif- 
fered widely from what the House had 
previously heard from the bench oppo- 
site. For himself, he-was not afraid of 
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Russia; but he thought that the hatred 
which it was endeavoured to excite 
against her was quite unjustifiable. 
There might be inconsistency in the con- 
duct of Russia, but there were many 
other cases of inconsistency. For ex- 
ample, when the civil war was raging in 
America, there were many who sympa- 
thized with the South, and yet it would 
be most unfair to say that they were in 
favour of slavery. Therefore, it was 
most unfair to say that the feeling of 
the Russian people for those of their 
own race and religion was not genuine. 
It had been alleged over and over again 


—and he was sorry that the statement 
had been re 4g by Lord Derby— | 


that it had all along been the intention 
of Russia, notwithstanding the negotia- 
tions in which she had engaged, to enter 
into hostilities. He had never, however, 
either heard or seen any proof in sup- 
port of that assertion. It might be so; 


there might be ambition at work; but 
until distinct proof were brought forward 
he did not think that any hon. Member 
had a right to make such an allegation. 
And as to annexations, we ought to ap- 
ply the same rule to Russia as to our- 


selves. What was our justification for 
the annexation of the Transvaal Re- 
public? We were told that it was 
forced upon us, because that State was 
delivered over to anarchy, was rent by 
faction, was bankrupt, and because 
President Burgers had lost all influence 
over the Boers and was unable to effect 
the reforms he acknowledged to be 
necessary. The Russians might allege 
the same plea in justification of them- 
selves. With regard to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Christ- 
church (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), which 
practically asked the House to place 
confidence in the Government, he should 
have been glad if, for’ himself, he had 
been able to do so. [Zaughter.] Hon. 
Members might laugh; but he meant 
what he said. He was not actuated in 
this matter by Party motives. It would 
have been a source of satisfaction to him 
had he felt that there was a Minister at 
the Foreign Office upon whom implicit 
reliance could be placed. There was a 
time when he entertained a high opi- 
nion of Lord Derby’s caution; but the 
noble Lord’s proceedings in connection 
with this Eastern Question had entirely 
destroyed that confidence. He could not 
have confidence in a Foreign Minister 
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who allowed this country for a month to 
believe that the British Fleet had been 
despatched to Besika Bay as a demon- 
stration against Russia; who said what 
was tantamount to this—that he would 
not be guided by his own convictions, 
but by the opinion of the people whom 
he called his masters; who made the 
imprudent declaration with regard to 
the finances of Russia that they were so 
low that we need be under no appre- 
hension of her going to war, and who 
had replied to the Russian Circular by 
writing a despatch, which was in direct 
contradiction to the policy pursued by 
our Representative at the Conference at 
Constantinople. For these reasons he 
could not support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Christchurch. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: Sir, however 
wide has been the difference of opinion 
in this debate, and the speeches of the 
hon. Members for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) and Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright) 
have shown that difference; however 
much I may differ from the conclusions 
which have been arrived at by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich, as to the course which, in his opi- 
nion, ought to be followed by the Go- 
vernment in the present emergency, 
there is one point upon which all of us, 
whatever side of the House we sit upon, 
will agree—namely, that it is impossible 
to have listened to the speech of my 
right hon. Friend at the opening of the 
debate without being deeply impressed 
with the sincerity of his convictions and 
the earnestness of his appeal. My hon. ~ 
Friend who has just resumed his seat 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Marylebone (Mr. Forsyth) have referred 
to the meetings which have taken place 
in different parts of the country, and re- 
ferred to them with some approval. I 
may therefore also take the liberty of 
expressing my opinion with regard to 
that agitation, and Iam bound to say 
that I greatly regret the course which 
was taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich. I think 
the agitation which, though it is unsuc- 
cessful, he has been the cause of creating 
in this country has been most mis- 
chievous. I think it has been most un- 
generous on his part. I was in this 
House before the Crimean War, and I 
had a seat before the Franco-German 
War, and I well recollect what took 
place on both of those occasions. I re- 
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collect the forbearance of the Opposition, 
the kindness, the sympathy, even the 
anxiety of the Opposition to assist the 
Government. The same thing occurred 
before the Franco-German War. I sat 
upon these benches night after night in 
opposition to the Government of that 
day—the Government of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich— 
and I recollect the appeals, private as 
well as public, made to many hon. Mem- 
bers imploring them not to excite the 
public mind by raising discussions re- 
specting Belgium and Luxembourg. 
My late lamented right hon. Friend and 
Colleague, the late Sir Henry Bulwer, 
was in despair. He had a speech pre- 
pared for many days; but private com- 
munications were made to him imploring 
him not to incommode the Government, 
and I, who had more experience in the 
House probably than he, ventured to 
assure him that sooner or later, if he 
abstained, virtue would meet with its 
reward. I think that this agitation has 
been most unbecoming, and that at this 
critical time particularly it would have 
been better to have abstained from put- 
ting on the Paper these Resolutions. 
For what has been the effect of them? 
They have excited the public mind to a 
very considerable extent; and when we 
came down here to listen to them, and 
to oppose or support them, as the case 
might be, they were found, in the unani- 
mous opinion of this House, to be so 
offensive that they were withdrawn. I 
am not overstating the case, they were 
found offensive and were withdrawn— 
and the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain), whomadean excellent 
speech the other evening, said what was 
perfectly true, that, although two of the 
Resolutions had been withdrawn, two- 
thirds of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech were directly in support of those 
Resolutions. Now, Sir, I come to my 
expression of regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman should have taken this course. 
I do not regret it on account of the Go- 
vernment. And why? Because if ever 
there was a Government who was pre- 
pared loyally to meet every question, to 
meet every representation, to give every 
explanation as totheir policy and politics, 
it was the present Government. They 
have almost on every occasion courted 
inquiry. They were not like some Go- 
vernments I have known during the last 
25 years, shy in giving their opinions as 
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to the state of affairs; but they have, in 
my opinion, loyally pursued a straight- 
forward, above-board policy, having 
nothing to conceal, and have always 
been ready to give this House and the 
country all the information in their 
power. Therefore, it is not on account 
of the Government that I entertain any 
regret, neither is it on account of the 
Opposition. I certainly did feel a pang 
when I looked at the Opposition benches 
and saw the hungry wolves rushing 
into the fold and scattering the sheep 
without a shepherd. It is not, there- 
fore, on the part of the Government or 
the Opposition that I regret the course 
pursued, but on account of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. With the splendid 
position he occupied in the country, the 
patriotism which I really believe—which 
I know—animates his breast, I should 
have hoped that at a very critical and 
dangerous time like the present, sinking 
all considerations of Party, he would 
have given his powerful support to the 
councils of the country, irrespective of 
any Government. Instead of doing that, 
so far as I can learn, all that he has 
done—if the papers that generally sup- 
port the Opposition are to be believed, 
and even The Daily Telegraph—all that he 
has done has been to divide his Party 
and to enter into closer communication 
with the Liberation Society. The hon. 
Member who spoke last said that these 
meetings have been very successful. No 
doubt; and the right hon. Gentleman 
says—‘‘There have been 100 meetings in 
support of my policy, and the agitation 
is real and just.” But what did they 
meet upon? Why, they met in favour 
of the four Resolutions. Therefore we 
must recollect that these meetings—un- 
wisely got up—have all had before them 
afalseissue. If he had stuck to the four 
Resolutions he might have alleged that 
he had the country at his back; but 
having withdrawn them he will find 
that his well-meant endeavour has 
missed fire. The result reminds me of 
two lines of a poet who formerly had 
a seat in this House, and who was 4& 
Member of the Government of the day 
—Mr. Croker—who, speaking of the 
position of the opposite Party of the 
time, said— 


* sa while they prepared to defeat all their 
oes, 
Within their own camp civil discord 
arose ;” . 
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and what was said in 1815 may be said 
of the Opposition now— 


“That while they prepared the defeat of 
their foes, 
Within their own camp civil discord 
arose.” 
I come now to the question what the 
Resolution means in the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, because there is 
a vast difference of opinion about it. 
He says that these Resolutions would 
include an alteration in the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government and that 
their position is ambiguous. No doubt 
a change of policy would be involved if 
the four Resolutions had been adopted, 
because they breathe war in every line, 
whilst the Government intend strict neu- 
trality, and the country supports them 
in that policy. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman means war and coercion. I re- 
collect the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) ; 
he spoke of a war of humanity, and said 
that the conclusion was that the Ministry 
should go to war, an opinion stated on 
the other side of the House as well as on 
this side. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Lon- 
don (Mr. Lowe) really treated the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield most 
unkindly, and was almost too severe 
upon him although he was a lawyer. 
He said that two lawyers had addressed 
the House, and had treated it like a 
common jury. Well, I hope he will 
not have to appear before a common 
jury for some time to come. How diffi- 
cult it must be to understand what the 
Resolutions mean! One party says they 
mean war; another party says they 
mean peace; and another important sec- 
tion of the House says they mean 
nothing at all; and, so far as I can see, 
except that they are an accusation, 
against the Government, they really 
mean nothing at all. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the policy of the Go- 
vernment isambiguous. [ ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
‘‘ Hear, hear!’ is said on the other side ; 
but are we in total ignorance of what 
foreign countries think of this ambiguity? 
Now, with the exception of Russia, who 
has broken away from the rest, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, have a 
complete understanding with the British 
Government; and, moreover, they have 
expressed nothing about ambiguity in 
their policy, and are determined to sup- 
port it. The Italian Minister stated 
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distinctly that he was prepared to follow 
a policy of strict neutrality, and that 
until Italian interests were affected they 
would not interfere. In the German 
Chamber very much the same thing was 
said by one of the Ministers. Is there 
any ambiguity in the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, when, with the 
exception of Russia, all the Great Powers 
of Europe agree with the policy of Eng- 
land? I can see no ambiguity in it. 
The only doubt which has been expressed 
against the policy of any Power had re- . 
ference to Germany, and it was expressed 
the other day by an ex-Cabinet Minister, 
who, I think, ought to have known 
better, and who, but for the benevolent 
laws of this country, might have had to 
air his politics in a totally different 
atmosphere. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen) addressed a meeting the other 
day in the City of London, when he 
spoke of the policy of Germany as 
‘“‘eynical.”” Anything more unfair could 
not have been said, particularly by an 
ex-Cabinet Minister, who may, perhaps, 
by some accident occupy the same posi- 
tion again, though I hope he will not 
until he reforms his manners. The right 
hon. Gentleman made use of that ex- 
pression, and endeavoured to throw a 
slur on the policy of Germany, which 
Power had in this matter proved to be 
England’s best ally. Then there is 
another ex-Cabinet Minister, who has 
no ambiguity at all on the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I allude to the 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports (Earl 
Granville), who on Monday last addressed 
a religious meeting. I think opulent 
sinecurists always appear to the best 
advantage at religious meetings. Well, 
the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
speaking at a meeting of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, alluded to what 
he calls the Greenwich Resolutions. 
After having spoken lightly on different 
subjects, his Lordship brought out of his 
arsenal that fine old English gentleman 
‘Civil and Religious Liberty.” He told 
the meeting that although they might 
be in great minorities they must vote for 
the Greenwich Resolutions and ‘ Civil 
and Religious Liberty.” I should have 
thought he would have avoided the use 
of that hackneyed phrase, because what- 
ever the Resolutions may mean there 
can be no difference of opinion in this 
House as to the meaning of the words 
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civil and religious liberty. The idea 
of Russia and civil and religious li- 
berty! Russia, a civilizing Power! 
Russia, whose only interest it is to 
take care of the Christian Provinces 
of Turkey! It is urged that we must 
say nothing about Russia’s past, but 
must confine our remarks to the present. 
I will say in the British House of Com- 
mons what I believe to be the truth 
about Russia’s past and Russia’s civil 
and religious liberty. I should like to 
learn from the Government whether 
there does not exist in the archives of 
the Foreign Office any record sent by our 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg of the 
number of persons—male, female, and 
children—who for no other offence than 
attachment to the Catholic faith have 
been sent, without justice and without 
trial, in chains and misery to the wilds 
of Siberia? And that is the Power we 
ought to associate with! Only the other 
day I was talking to a noble Pole, one 
who has suffered in his family from 
love of country, who told me that even 
now, since the commencement of this 
war, he knew through his family of 
cases where poor unhappy people were, 
solely on account of their religious 
faith, being sent to chains and misery 
in Siberia. Is that a Power with which 
after the Crimean War England should 
unite and fight against Turkey? No, 
I say; stand to your strict neutrality, 
and the country will support you. I am 
indignant to think, after all we have 
done in the Crimea, after all the losses 
we have sustained, and a war expendi- 
ture representing more than £5,000,000 
a-year sacrificed in that struggle—per- 
haps wrongly—while the same genera- 
tion is alive, that any one should suggest 
that England could unite with Russia in 
another war in the East. I will not tole- 
rate such a thought, for I should conceive 
it to be the height of folly on the part of 
this country to attempt in any degree to 
unite with that Power, considering its 
doctrines, its policy, and its past. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney) said that going to 
war involved no risk of danger, and he 
said to the Government—‘‘ You are 
keeping back the other Powers. They 
are ready to go forward.” That, how- 
ever, is a statement without a shadow of 
foundation as far as appears from the 
documents which have been presented 
to Parliament. We have kept back no 
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foreign Power, and they have all said 
that they will act on the strictest prin- 
ciples of neutrality as long as their own 
interests were unaffected. Having al- 
luded to that subject, I wish to come 
back to another. This discussion has 
extended over a wide field, and I wish 
to bring back the attention of the House 
to two speeches which were delivered 
from the bench opposite. One is the 
speech of the right hon. Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers), and the other 
is the speech of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of London 
(Mr. Lowe). I have a great affection 
for the latter right hon. Gentleman. 
My right hon. Friend said—‘‘I have 
always held opinions identical with 
the spirit of the Resolutions. In my 
view our duty was not to interfere 
with Turkey in any way. Why, that 
is precisely the policy of the Govern- 
ment, which intends to maintain a 
strict neutrality. Then he proceeded to 
make a most violent attack upon the 
Government. In fact, his catalogue of 
epithets exceeds anything to be found in 
either of his two favourite authors—one 
or the other of which is quoted in every 
speech of his—Sydney Smith and Martin 
Tupper. My right hon. Friend’s indict- 
ment was most severe; and I must admit 
honestly I thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not quite as happy as I have 
seen him. I fancied I noticed an air of 
sadness about him; and I think that air 
of sadness come over him because it had 
not fallen to his lot, as it had on many 
occasions, but to the lot of the zvight hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
to divide the Liberal Party. Well, I 
was struck with the words which my 
right hon. Friend used against the Go- 
vernment. The House was not so full 
at that time as now, and therefore I 
will repeat some of them. They are— 
‘‘Lamentable failure,” ‘‘ universal fai- 
lure,” “duplicity,” ‘want of ability 
and care in negotiation,” ‘‘ carelessness 
and recklessness,’”’ ‘‘series of blunders 
and mistakes,” ‘faults of temper and 
of judgment,” “‘ swagger and bravado.” 
The Times spoke the other day of ‘crazy 
appeals to ignorance and passion,” and 
I must say I think it was unfair for my 
right hon. Friend to apply to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government the epithets I have 
just cited. My right hon. Friend is 
clever generally ; but he is unfair. He 
said that Lord Beaconsfield’s policy was 
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systematic friendliness to Turkey and 
persistent hostility to Russia, and that 
that policy is in direct contradiction to 
the policy of Lord Derby. I have read 
Lord Beaconsfield’s speech at the Guild- 
hall, and I find it to be a most temperate 
one. His Lordship said— 

“We have believed that that peace would be 
best maintained by an observance of the Treaties 
in which all the Great Powers of Europe have 
joined. Those Treaties are not antique and 
dusty obsolete documents. In this very capital 
the Treaty of Paris was revised. It was revised 
and re-enacted under circumstances which made 
that re-enactment most solemn, and that Treaty 
lays it down as the best security for the peace of 
Europe that we should maintain the independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of the Turkish 
Empire. That, then, has been our first object 
during the past year.” 


That is, in fairness, the quotation from 
the Guildhall speech, and the essential 
words contained in it were taken out of 
the revised Treaty of 1871, which was 
made by the Government of which the 
right hon. Gentleman who represents 
the University of London was a Mem- 
ber. The right hon. Gentleman has told 
us that the policy thus indicated is in 
direct contradiction to the policy of Lord 
Derby ; but I contend that Lord Derby 
has said precisely the same thing when, 
in signing the Protocol, he stated that 
he did so solely in the interests of Euro- 
pean peace. Butthe right hon. Gentleman 
went further, and, following the example 
of the right hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract, raked up the Bulgarian atrocities. 
The latter right hon. Gentleman said, 
as the hon. and gallant Admiral the 
Member for Stirlingshire (Admiral Sir 
William Edmonstone) will recollect—I 
allude to him because he cried ‘‘ No”? at 
the time—the right hon. Gentleman said 
he watched the expression on the coun- 
tenance of those who sat on the Minis- 
terial side of the House when the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment was expressing his abhorrence 
of those atrocities, and that they ex- 
hibited no signs of approval. What 
possible right had the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Pontefract in 
the present critical state of affairs— 
how worse than cruel—to speak in that 
way? I hold in my hand extracts from 
speeches made by Lord Derby on the 
llth of September, 1876, by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the 27th of 
the same month, and by Lord Carnarvon 
on the 3rd of October, and they one and 
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all express themselves in the strongest 
terms in condemnation of the atrocities in 
Bulgaria. Lord Derby, in his despatch 
to Sir Henry Elliot, dated the 21st of 
September, says— 

“No political considerations would justify 
the toleration of such acts; and one of the fore- 
most conditions for the settlement of the ques- 
tions now pending must be that ample repara- 
tion shall be afforded to the sufferers, and their 
future security guaranteed Your Excel- 
lency will, in the name of the Queen and Her 
Majesty’s Government, call for reparation and 
justice. Your Excellency will likewise 
urge that striking examples should be made on 
the spot of those who have connived at or taken 
part in the atrocities.” —[ Turkey No. 1 (1877), 
p. 238.] 


For my own part, I entirely concur with 
the hon. Gentleman below me (Mr. 
Forsyth) that it is far better the House 
should not entertain these Resolutions of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, which 
may embarrass the action of the Govern- 
ment in the interests of peace, than that 
they should accept the opinion of others 
among us who appear to be in favour 
of war. The great object of the Reso- 
lutions was to divide the Government 
and the Party, and, that having failed, 
there has been an attempt to induce the 
Government to give some sort of pledge 
as to their future policy. They have, I 
am happy to say, failed to divide the 
Government, who, I hope, will not 
budge one inch beyond that strict neu- 
trality to which they stand pledged. If 
they do not, I am sure they will be sup- 
ported by the country. The interests of 
the nation are far too grave to admit of 
their making vague declarations of policy 
which the events of to-morrow may ren- 
der nugatory. All that they have to 
do is to stand by their policy of strict 
neutrality, and not to interfere so long 
as British interests are not interfered 
with; and where is there an English- 
man who would say that they ought not 
to interfere if those interests were im- 
perilled? I believe they would be im- 
perilled if a semi-barbarous Power like 
Russia were to be allowed to obtain a 
post on the banks of the Bosphorus. 
Such a thing may not be likely to hap- 
pen to-day, or to-morrow, or next year ; 
but if once there they would become a 
source of peril to this country if the 
unaided forces of Turkey were unable 
to battle with Muscovite aggression. 
What we should do, then, I maintain, is 
to be on our guard. We have to look 
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to ourselves and to British interests ; to 
England’s past fame and her future 
position; to the maintenance of the 
prestige of our power, which would be 
greatly affected if the hordes of Russia 
were permitted to advance on the high 
road that leads to Constantinople. It 
is very easy to drift into war; but we 
expect better things from the present 
Government. It is yery easy to drift 
into war; but if war should come, we 
shall, I am sure, exhibit all the pristine 
valour of our race, and our forces by 
land and sea will emulate the illustrious 
annals of the past. I look, however, to 
a better result from the conduct of the 
Government under the direction of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Derby. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London has told us 
that he spoke as an outsider, and that, 
speaking as an outsider, he condemns 
what he calls the duplicity of the Go- 
vernment, its recklessness, and its care- 
lessness. I also, speaking as an out- 
sider, without any Party or even politi- 
cal ambition beyond that which every 
man in this House must have who is 
anxious to serve his country at any 
sacrifice if perils should encircle the 
country, must say that the Government 
of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby, 
instead of having rendered themselves 
open to those attacks—those crazy at- 
tacks, or as the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield calls them, those pettifog- 
ging attacks—have, in my opinion, en- 
titled themselves to the thanks of this 
House, and will secure to themselves, I 
feel sure, the gratitude of the country. 
‘*Carelessness,’’ ‘‘recklessness,’’ ‘‘ du- 
plicity,” ‘‘ swagger,” ‘‘ bravado ’”’—were 
ignoble words to apply to any Govern- 
ment, and which certainly ought not to 
be the language applied to a Government 
which is the foremost in the world in a 
crisis like the present. It is not by 
the use of such epithets, but by the 
wisdom, judgment, discretion, and for- 
bearance of the Government that this 
country has been placed on a higher 
pedestal in the eyes of the world than it 
has occupied for many years. Continue 
that policy; the voice of Parliament 
will be with you, and the sentiment of 
the country will sustain you. For 
what is that policy? It is a policy 
based upon principles which have made 
the nations of Europe say of us that 
which was once said of the most illus- 
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trious people of ancient times, when, 
leaving the Land of Egypt to take pos- 
session of the Promised Land, they ex- 
torted even from their enemies that 
more splendid eulogy than any that 
stands recorded in the classic annals of 
Greece and Rome—when those enemies 
exclaimed even in the bitterness of their 
souls—‘‘ Surely this great nation is a 
wise and understanding people.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: There is one 
remark of the right hon. Baronet with 
which I entirely agree. It is easy, as 
he says, to drift into war; and I am 
glad to believe that, whatever else may 
be the result of this long debate, it will 
not be so easy for the Government to 
drift into war at the end of this week as 
it was before. I greatly enjoyed the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. It 
came as a most refreshing interlude in 
our debate; but it placed me in this 
difficulty, that as it was my hard fate to 
reply to it, I was looking out for some- 
thing to reply to, but could find nothing. 
With all the right hon. Gentleman’s 
eloquence and amusing illustrations, he 
did not make one remark about the 
actual question before us. He said the 
Gentlemen on this side are hungry 
wolves without a shepherd. We may 
be hungry, and we may be wolves, but 
in that case it is not likely we should 
want a shepherd. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. What I said 
was that hungry wolves had broken into 
the fold and scattered the sheep without 
a shepherd. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Those who 
break into the fold are those without it, 
and those who are without our fold are 
the Gentlemen on the opposite side. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to a 
speech delivered by the Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports at some religious 
meeting as he termed it—which, how- 
ever, I suppose was a meeting of the 
licensed victuallers—and he says that he 
spoke in favour of civil and religious 
liberty. But that is not the question be- 
fore us. That question is whether or not 
Turkey has aclaim on England for moral 
and material support. He said that there 
are three classes of opinion with regard 
to the Resolutions—that some think that 
they mean something—[An hon. Men- 
BER: ‘“‘ War!” ]—others that they mean 
little, and others that they mean no- 
thing at all. The right hon. Gentleman 
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must believe that they mean nothing at 
all, for he said nothing about them. 
The hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
says he did so because the Resolutions 
might be embarrassing to the Govern- 
ment, but he made no attempt to prove 
how they could be so in any way. The 
objections urged against the Resolu- 
tions are contradictory in themselves. 
They are called truisms, and the hon. 
and gallant Member for Berkshire 
(Colonel Loyd-Lindsay), when he heard 
that the House would be asked merely 
to vote for the first two Resolutions, 
jumped up and said everybody was 
agreed to them, and he called upon 
the Government to support them. 
Many hon. Gentlemen object that the 
two Resolutions are incomplete, inas- 
much as they imply agreement with the 
third and fourth Resolutions, which my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) does 
not intend to put to the House. If 
they are truisms they cannot be em- 
barrassing or incomplete. But I grant 
that if they are incomplete, and if it is 
necessary to their meaning that they 
should imply concurrence with the third 
and fourth Resolutions, it would} be un- 
advisable to pass them. Not only so, 
but it would be cowardly on the part 
of those who advocate the stronger Re- 
solutions; while it would be dishonest 
on the part of those who are not pre- 
pared to vote for the latter to vote for 
the first two. I admit that I should be 
reluctant to vote for the first Resolution 
if it were to be put by itself. I should 
be still more reluctant to vote for the 
second Resolution, without the Amend- 
ment suggested by the hon. Member for 
the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan). I 
do not think the House of Commons 
ought to censure any foreign Govern- 
ment unless it were prepared to take 
ulterior steps. There is not, I believe, 
a man in this House who does not be- 
lieve that Turkey has behaved badly; 
but, notwithstanding that fact, I think 
it would be undignified and uncalled for 
on the part of the House of Commons to 
take the exceptional course of censuring 
a foreign Power, unless we had made 
up our minds to act upon our resolution ; 
and I admit that it would be with reluct- 
ance I should have voted for the second 
Resolution as it was originally drawn. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich originally so worded it that 
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he looked to the possibility of Turkey 
again being able to have a claim upon 
England for moral or material sup- 
port in the war in which she is now 
engaged. My opinion is that Turkey 
has brought the war upon herself, and 
that it is too late for her to look to us 
for either moral or material support. 
But, taking the first two Resolutions by 
themselves, and supposing that the third 
and fourth had never existed, I ask the 
House is there any sufficient reason for 
adopting them? ‘The second Resolution 
is a result and consequence of the first. 
Taking, then, the second Resolution, 
as amended, I ask, has Turkey had at 
any time a claim upon us for moral or 
material support, and if she had, has 
she forfeited that claim? I think she 
had such a claim. The Crimean War, 
the Treaty of 1856, and the conduct of 
the British Government since that time 
have given her the claim which the pro- 
tected has upon the protector. Let us 
suppose that Turkey, instead of doing 
her worst had for the last 25 years done 
her best, that the expectations of Lord 
Palmerston had been fulfilled, and that 
the promised reforms had been carried 
out. Can anyone deny that in that case 
she would in her present danger have a 
claim upon us for support which we 
would be bound to admit? Well, has 
the claim been forfeited ? I do not think 
I need dwell upon that. The conduct 
of Turkey during the last two years has 
forfeited it. Lord Derby, at the end of 
last year, told her that unless there was 
an immediate cessation of the atrocities 
and punishment of their perpetrators he 
could not answer for the consequences of 
theindignation of England and of Europe. 
The right hon. Baronet has quoted those 
words, and I need not refer to the state- 
ment of Lord Salisbury at the close of the 
Conference. Well, then, if there has been 
that forfeiture, how can it be embarrass- 
ing to Her Majesty’s Government that 
the House should affirm their acts, and 
say, as the Ministry have said over and 
over again, that this old Ally of ours has 
forfeited her claim to our moral or ma- 
terial support? Ishould have said that 
instead of embarrassing them, such a 
Resolution would have strengthened 
their hands. Well, the right hon. 
Baronet seemed to think that British 
interests were involved in these Resolu- 
tions, and other right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen appeared to agree with him. 
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How can those interests be affected by 
the statement that Turkey has forfeited 
all claim to our moral or material sup- 
port? That has nothing whatever to do 
with any question relating to our inte- 
rests. If there are general reasons for 
passing these Resolutions—and I think 
there are—I confess it appears to me 
that there is a special reason also. 
That special reason is the last act of 
the Government, and -the last step they 
have taken. I am not going to enter 
into a history of the past. Although I 
disapprove of much that Lord Derby 
has done, I am not at all sure that 
anyone else would have done very much 
better. His difficulties have been great. 
Not only is this Eastern Question one of 
the most difficult with which Europe has 
had to deal—and we ought to put the 
most generous construction on the ac- 
tions of any Minister in such circum- 
stances—but it is not only with the 
Eastern Question Lord Derby has had 
to deal; he has had to deal also with 
Western questions of the gravest impor- 
tance. I grant that his difficulties have 


been increased by the necessity, which 
has arisen, of changing the policy of 
England. I will not say that previous 


Governments have not been implicated 
in the transactions which have caused 
a change in the policy which did mean 
support of Turkey; but the fact remains 
that Lord Derby has been driven into this 
change by the general feeling of the 
country. Nor doI think Lord Derby’s 
difficulties have been decreased by the 
speeches of the Prime Minister; but as 
the noble Lord is no longer a Member of 
this House—a fact we all regret—I will 
not further allude to the speeches which 
he has made on the question. I wish, 
however, to state the grounds on which I 
exceedingly regret the reply of England 
to Prince Gortchakoff’s last despatch. 
I agree with my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 
that the Government should give us 
reasons why they, of all the Powers of 
Europe,’ felt it necessary to reply to that 
Circular. The right hon. Baronet said 
—and that was the one remark in his 
speech which had any bearing upon the 
real question—he was perfectly sure that 
the present policy of the Government has 
the confidence of the other Powers in 
Europe, with the exception of Russia. 
It is very pleasant to have that assur- 
ance, and I only wish the right hon. 
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Baronet had given us grounds for that 
belief; but it rather shakes his assur- 
ance when we find that no other Power 
has answered that Circular. But, sup- 
posing the Government to have thought 
it necessary to reply to it, why could not 
the answer have been confined to a mere 
disavowal of Prince Gortchakoff’s state- 
ment that war was declared in order to 
carry out the views of England and the 
other Powers? Instead of this, the 
arguments contained in the reply are, 
to my mind, inconclusive, founded upon 
false assumptions, and, to some extent, 
dangerous. There is one statement, in- 
deed, contained in the answer which is 
contradictory of the Government policy, 
and it is an expression of belief in the 
good faith of Turkey. I should sup- 
pose from Lord Derby’s despatch—and 
I should like to be informed if the con- 
trary is the fact—that the Government 
believes in the new Turkish Constitu- 
tion. But there is also a statement that 
the Government believe an entry upon 
Turkish soil by Russian troops will not 
improve the condition of the Christian 
poenieren in Turkey. Now, there may 

e very great evils in the invasion of 
Turkey by Russia. I have no doubt great 
misery will follow from that war; but I 
am surprised that any Minister, knowing 
the facts, should state that the condition 
of the Christian population will not even- 
tually be improved by the Russian inva- 
sion if it should prove successful. Take 
Bulgaria, forinstance. We may dislike, 
for many reasons, that Bulgaria should 
become Russian. I do not, for my part, 
think there is the slightest danger of 
that. We may dislike the idea that 
Bulgaria may become an autonomous 
State under the protection of Russia; 
but does anyone who has studied the 
question doubt that if Bulgaria was 
taken over from Turkey, and made an 
autonomous State, the condition of the 
Bulgarian population would not be 
changed infinitely for the better ? Look- 
ing to the theatre of war, I find that 
the Russian armies are now in Turkish 
Armenia, and from all I have been able 
to learn I should say that the inhabi- 
tants of Russian Armenia occupy @ 
very much better position, social, moral, 
and religious, than those in whose 
country the Russian troops are now ope- 
rating. Lord Derby, in a despatch to 
Mr. i ocelyn written last month, reported 
an interview he had had with Musurus 
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Pasha, and in that interview he warned 
the representative of the Sultan that in 
the event of a war, and the Russian 
arms being successful, Turkey would not 
merely lose one or two Provinces, but 
the Ottoman Empire might cease to 
exist. Whatever else might follow, there 
can, I think, be no doubt that such re- 
sult from Russian success would produce 
an improvement in the condition of the 
present Christian subjects of the Porte. 
There are two other objections which I 
have to make to the reply of the Fo- 
reign Secretary. One is that it is a very 
strong statement to make that Russia, by 
the declaration of war, has been guilty 
of a contravention of the Treaty of Paris. 
That is a very strong thing, indeed, for 
our Government to say to the Govern- 
ment of another country which is our 
Ally. If it be true that Russia, by de- 
claring war, has broken the Treaty of 
Paris, warning should have been given 
to her officially and publicly that such 
would be the effect of her act long ago— 
at least as early as the close of the Con- 
ference. I am not going to enter into 
the question whether it was or was not 
wise on our part to tell the Turks that 
no coercion would be used towards them 
either by ourselves or by the rest of 
Europe; but the only screw that was 
put upon Turkey was to tell her—‘“ If 
Russia goes to war with you because 
you don’t effect the reforms she de- 
mands, we won’t support you.” Russia 
and Turkey were both informed that if 
the latter did not yield it was expected 
that the former would declare war against 
her, and Russia has a right to complain 
that we did not then tell her that by so 
doing she would be breaking the Treaty 
of Paris. It might be said that Russia 
ought to have remembered the Article 
in that Treaty under which she was 
bound to require the mediation of the 
other Powers before going to war. 
During the Conference it was generally 
supposed, especially by the newspapers 
supporting the policy of the Govern- 
ment, that one of the great purposes of 
the Conference was this mediation, and 
because it had failed by the action of 
Turkey it was not to be supposed that 
it was not to be considered to be the 
exercise of the right of mediation; 
but I should like to know whether, if 
Turkey had asked for mediation under 
that Article that the British Govern- 
ment, or any other Government, would 
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not have though it right to grant the 
request; and if that were so, why come 
forward and charge Russia with actual 
breach of that Article? The next 
passage in the despatch is a complaint 
against the Emperor of Russia because 
he has separated himself from the Euro- 
pean concert hitherto maintained. I am 
not here to defend Russia, nor should I 
have made any remark upon the point 
but for this despatch; but I ask the House 
candidly to consider whether Russia is 
greatly to be blamed for not maintain- 
ing this European concert? She would, 
undoubtedly, be much to blame if that 
concert was a reality, but not if it was a 
sham. Well, it was a sham. It became 
a sham in consequence of the determi- 
nation of the Conference not being en- 
forced, which gave Russia the right to 
say that she had no faith in European 
concert. Then came these very strong 
words in the reply of the Foreign Secre- 
tary—‘‘It is impossible to foresee the 
consequences,” &c. Undoubtedly it is 
impossible to foresee what may be the 
consequences of this war; but the noble 
Lord the Postmaster General must be 
aware of what is the meaning of diplo- 
matic phraseology; and it is a very 
serious thing, indeed, when a friendly 
Power is informed that, having broken 
a-Treaty, it is impossible to foresee 
the consequences. No wonder that the 
funds fell on every Stock Exchange 
in Europe on that reply being made 
public. No wonder that the news- 
papers throughout Europe almost all 
supposed that it meant some danger 
of war between Russia and England. 
And I must confess that the fear there 
is in this country of war would have 
been greatly increased if that despatch 
had been left by itself. A good deal has 
been said with reference to the recent 
agitation in this country on this ques- 
tion. The feeling which lay behind 
that agitation has been very much the 
determination to preserve our neutrality 
—not, as has been suggested, to drive 
us intowar. There is but a small mino- 
rity who would go so far as that; but 
there has been a great fear that we 
should drift into war, and that we should 
drift into war on the wrong side on a 
mistaken notion that our interests were 
threatened—and that fear would have 
been greatly increased by this reply if it 
stood alone. But we have had the ad- 
vantage in the course of this debate of 
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hearing the declarations of the Home Se- 
cretary, which will do much to allay that 
fear. We must remember what we have 
read day after day in the newspapers. I 
am not going to hold the Government 
responsible for everything that appears 
in the newspapers which are in the 
interest of their Party; but I must 
remind the House that the Government 
have never contradicted the statements 
which have appeared ‘in those journals, 
and I cannot help attaching some weight 
to the opinions which are constantly 
being expressed in them that our inte- 
rests are threatened—not in Egypt, not 
on the Bosphorus—but on some moun- 
tain in Asia Minor or other distant post. 
There is a fear expressed lest Russia 
should come down the Euphrates or take 
possession of some of the head waters of 
that river, or endanger our interests by 
getting some possible access to the 
Persian Gulf. The hon. Member for 
Wick (Mr. Laing) has exposed the 
fallacy of those fears; but we do want 
an official definition of British interests, 
and I am delighted that we had the 
definition which was given by the Home 
Secretary. Then we have heard a good 
deal about the danger of Russia getting 
possession of Batoum ; but our interests 
in that quarter have not been defined 
very clearly. The Home Secretary gave 
some definition of our interests in con- 
nection with the Suez Canal, and said 
that we could not allow Egypt to be 
possessed by any Continental Power. 
With that I agree; but we must recol- 
lect that there might be great difficulties 
in that matter, and that there must be 
some forbearance shown towards Russia 
if she is to be considered as having the 
rights of a belligerent Power. Egyptis 
nominally a part of Turkey. Egypt is 
performing her duty as a part of Turkey. 
There are Egyptian troops in Turkey 
ready to fight for her against the armies 
of the Czar. Egypt is therefore at war 
with Russia, and though I entirely 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that England must protest, and get 
Europe to protest, against Russia making 
an attack upon Egypt, I do not suppose 
for a moment that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment deny that some forbearance to 
Russia will be required. The possibility 
of Russia getting to Constantinople has 
affected the minds of people in this 
country as a red rag excites a bull. I 
was delighted to find the words with 
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which the Home Secretary treated that 
fear. He said Egypt and the Suez 
Canal were European interests as well 
as English; but I think he gave us the 
impression that they were pre-eminently 
English. When he came to Constanti- 
nople I think he did not give us that 
impression, and in that I think he was 
quite right. For my part, I should be 
sorry to see Constantinople in the hands 
of Russia. I believe that the Greeks 
will regain their lost inheritance, and I 
should be sorry to see religious liberty 
exposed to the danger which would 
arise if Russia were master of Constan- 
tinople. If I come to British interests, 
I do not say they are not affected, 
but they are less affected than the 
interests of other countries in Europe. 
Prince Bismarck said recently—‘‘ This 
is not any business of ours; not a single 
Pomeranian shall lose his life about 
this question.”” Why did he say so? 
Because he hoped that England would 
do the work for him as she did in the 
Crimean War for Prussia and Austria. 
It is, however, a matter of very great 
interest to Germany—even to powerful 
Germany, leading Europe as at this 
moment she does—that she should not 
be between France and a much more 
powerful Russia. Depend upon it, 
Prince Bismarck knows that it is the 
interest of Germany, and will take care 
that Russia shall not be at Constanti- 
nople. Let us join in the protest, but 
let us not fear. Russia has no more in- 
tention of running the risk and danger 
of affronting Europe and Germany by 
getting Constantinople than she has of 
marching at once to Calcutts. When 
an endeavour is made to drag us into 
all the costs and dangers of war, I do 
not say by the Government, but by some 
of their supporters—and a war on the 
wrong side—I am glad the Home Secre- 
tary has done his best to dispel that il- 
lusion. There is another matter for 
which I thank the Home Secretary. He 
made a declaration which has received 
the assent of almost every Member that 
has spoken, except, perhaps, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney), and that is the declaration 
of absolute neutrality between Russia 
and Turkey. I sympathize with that 
view. It is because I have that feeling 
so strongly that I should not be able to 
vote for the third and fourth Resolu- 
tions of my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
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Gladstone) if he had intended to move 
them. I know it is late; but I feel it 
would hardly be honest for me to sit 
down without stating distinctly the 
grounds on which I could not have sup- 
ported him. I think the fourth Resolution 
would have been understood by Russia, 
by Turkey, by Europe, to have been a 
declaration of opinion by this House 
that Russia ought to be assisted in this 
war, and that it would have been in 
effect a breach of neutrality. Let me 
say one word as to Resolutions passed 
by this House. We must not treat 
them as mere indications of our feelings. 
They are orders given by the most 
powerful body in the State to the Mini- 
sters of State to carry out a certain 
policy — in this case on a European 
question of immense importance. I 
am quite aware that my right hon. 
Friend has tried to guard against this 
result by saying that it would promote 
a concert of European Powers in exact- 
ing these reforms; but in his most 
eloquent, most argumentative speech he 
did not tell us his reasons for believing 
that there was at this time any chance of 
that concerted action. It seems to me 
that this Resolution does imply that we 
ask Europe to assist Russia in exacting 
reforms in Turkey. I am not prepared 
now to make that appeal to Europe. 
Nor am I now pa while this war 
is going on to ask the House to affirm 
the third Resolution, and for this rea- 
son—because I am not prepared to at- 
tempt to pledge the House to a policy 
at the close of that war. In regard, for 
instance, to the Bosnians, I share the 
desire of my right hon. Friend. I wish 
that they should have the glories of 
their ancient rule restored; for they 
have a history. But we must remem- 
ber the position of Austria; and I do 
not want to pledge myself to the propo- 
sition that Bosnia is not to become Aus- 
trian. Then, again, I do not suppose 
my right hon. Friend means to imply 
that we are to pledge ourselves that the 
power of Greece is not to be re-instated 
in Constantinople. I may be thought 
somewhat inconsistent; but I am not 
now prepared to make this appeal to 
Europe to assist Russia or to pledge 
the House as to the conditions at the 
end of the war. But before the war 
was declared there was no policy that I 
should have more pane = Riser 
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able—there were reasons why he could 
not—to bring forward this Resolution 
at any time before the war was declared. 
My noble Friend the Leader of the Op- 
position here, and the Leader of our 
Party in the other House, hinted 
strongly at European coercion at the 
very opening of the Session, and I wish 
the same manifestations of support which 
are now given had been given to us then. 
I am not sure that we acted wisely 
in not pressing that policy. But let me 
say in self-defence that we most reluc- 
tantly came to that conclusion. It was 
no fear of being beaten in this House; 
no fear of any disgrace or discomfiture 
to our Party that influenced us. Our 
sole fear was that we should do harm to 
the cause we cared about in pledging 
the House, as we thought we should do, 
against a policy which we had still some 
hope that the Government might them- 
selves entertain. I deeply regret that 
the Government themselves did not 
carry out the policy of calling upon 
Europe to put pressure upon Turkey— 
to keep up its concert for that purpose ; 
with coercion, if necessary, for that end. 
I differ from my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham) and 
some other Gentlemen in their opinions 
upon that matter ; and I want to state 
very shortly the grounds on which I 
should have been in favour of applying 
European pressure, and, if necessary, 
coercion. There are two great schools 
of opinion on the Eastern Question. 
There are those who still believe in the 
possible regeneration or reform of Tur- 
key by itself. They still have the hope 
which Lord Palmerston expressed some 
25 years ago—that there was power in 
the Ottoman Porte to perform the du- 
ties of a civilized Government. One 
great advocate of that doctrine—the 
hon. Member for Canterbury (Mr. 
Butler-Johnstone)—is not now in his 
place. I believe that its adherents are 
a minority in this House, that they are 
a still smaller minority in the Cabinet— 
to judge from the utterances of its Mem- 
bers, and that they are a very small 
minority, indeed, in the country. Hon. 
Members generally, and almost all who 
pay attention to the matter out-of-doors, 
have, I believe, given up that hope, and 
have lost faith in the power of Turkey 
to regenerate herself. But great dif- 
ferences of opinion yet exist as to how 
the necessary change is to be made. 


[ Third Night.] 
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We know that while Turkish misrule 
lasts the East will not be pacified. I 
was in favour of using European pres- 
sure, and, if necessary, coercion, be- 
cause that seemed to me the best mode 
of giving some hope to the oppressed 
Christians, and the sole means of prevent- 
ing war and of pacifying the East without 
war. And why do I say this? Some Gen- 
tlemen have stated—what has often been 
stated before—that Russia got upthe Bul- 
garian atrocities, and I suppose some 
would add, also Turkish repudiation. 
Now I am not going into the question 
of whether Russia has made use of 
Turkish misrule for her own purposes ; 
but I say that that misrule existed and 
still exists, and that as long as it does 
exist the East cannot be pacified. I 
believe it cannot be terminated except 
by pressure. There are four kinds of 
pressure which might have been applied. 
England might have acted by herself; 
Russia might act by herself; Eng- 
land might have joined Russia; and, 
lastly, the European Powers might have 
acted in concert. Well, I have never 
been in favour of England acting by 
herself or of her joining Russia. We 
owe duties to our own enormous Empire 
and to Europe, and there would have 
been great danger to the peace of Europe 
if we had waged war against Turkey or 
joined any other Power in doing so. 
The danger is great now from what 
Russia has done; but it would have 
been greater in the case I am supposing. 
We must not imagine that other nations 
look at these matters in the same way as 
the right hon. Gentleman or other hon. 
Members. They look at them from the 
point of view of their own interest. The 
union between Austria and Hungary 
has hardly yet been confirmed; the 
wounds inflicted between Germany and 
France are not yet healed; and it 
would not have been wise of our Go- 
vernment or of any Government to incur 
the responsibility of drawing the sword 
even in so good a cause as that of 
aiding the oppressed subjects of the 
Porte, considering the present position 
of Europe. But had there been European 
concert the danger would have been 
minimized. I think that concert has 
been possible. It was possible at the 
time of the Andrassy Letter, at the time 
of the Berlin Memorandum, and espe- 
cially at the time of the Conference. I 
deeply regret that Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment did not advocate that policy, 
because I believe the Porte would have 
yielded to the pressure of united Europe ; 
but I am quite aware there would have 
been danger attending it. We could 
not have made a threat of war with- 
out being prepared to carry it into effect; 
and even though Turkey had yielded, 
there would have been danger in a 
partnership with the other Powers in 
interference in her internal government. 
I am not surprised the Government felt 
that danger; but the danger attending 
this war is still greater, and it would have 
been better if they had run the risk. 
Now, however, that war has begun, the 
circumstances of the case, as it seems to 
me, are completely altered. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
alludes in his Resolutions to the Protocol 
of 1826. But that is not a parallel case. 
The European concert for establishing 
the independence of Greece was arrived 
at six months before the declaration of 
war by Russia, and by the time war 
broke out Mr. Canning was dead. My 
right hon. Friend proved the sincerity 
of his opinions by the eloquent appeal 
with which his speech concluded—an 
appeal which will be read as long as 
our Parliamentary history endures, and 
which thrilled not only this House, but 
the country at large. But the right hon. 
Gentleman prefaced that magnificent 
appeal with some words with which I 
could not entirely agree. He said there 
were two mighty controversies—the con- 
troversy between Russia and Turkey, 
and the controversy between Turkey and 
her revolted subjects, and that, in his 
opinion, the latter was the deeper and 
more important. Oecertainly, the contro- 
versy between Turkey and her revolted 
subjects is that which most excites our 
sympathies, but to my mind it cannot 
be deemed the most important. There 
is no denying that, however mixed the 
motives may be which have led to it, 
this war between two great Empires 
is one of intense importance. It is a 
war between two races and between two 
religions ; and it is a war which is cer- 
tain to be waged with intensity and 
vigour. It is a fearful war. A settle- 
ment of the question by means of a con- 
cert of the Great Powers might have 
been possible before war was declared ; 
but it seems to me that under the actual 
circumstances we are driven into a posi- 
tion of neutrality, and must be content 
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to wait till some opportunity of media- 
tion presents itself. We must stand by 
and see this war fought out unless we are 
either prepared to overwhelm Turkey by 
joining Russia or to call upon Russia to 
stop, in order that Europe may interfere. 
Turning to the two Resolutions before 
us, it seems to me that the Government 
ought to welcome them. They will, no 
doubt, be rejected by the House by a 
considerable majority ; but, however 
great may be the majority by which 
they may be so rejected, there will be 
no majority, I am sure, in the country 
or in the House against their real 
spirit. I believe that on both sides of 
the House, deeply as we have been ex- 
cited about this question, and whatever 
may have been our prepossessions, 
there is really a general concurrence of 
opinion. I believe that an enormous 
majority in this House and in the country 
are in favour of absolute neutrality as 
between Turkey and Russia. I believe 


we are all of us determined to protect 
British interests, should those interests 
be really menaced and imperilled. I 
believe a large majority of us are also 
determined that we will not sacrifice the 
money of our constituents or the blood 


of our soldiers in waging a war under 
the influence of mere fanciful fears. I 
think Iam not wrong in claiming the 
concurrence of the Government and of 
Members who support them when I say 
that we do not forget that England has 
a duty as well as an interest; and that 
the best and truest way to promote her 
interest is to perform her duty. It 
will be the duty of the Government 
to use the influence of the British 
Crown as far as possible in the direction 
of mediation, whenever mediation may 
seem practicable. If the war comes to 
an end by a destruction—which is pos- 
sible—of the Ottoman Government in 
the disturbed Provinces, it will be the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to do 
their utmost to secure the future well- 
being of the Christian population. If, 
as is also possible, peace should soon be 
made, in consequence of Russia obtain- 
ing a success which would enable her to 
dictate terms, then it will be for Eng- 
land to see that such terms are secured 
as would lead to that improved govern- 
ment of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte which we all desire to see, and 
without which I believe a permanent 
peace is impossible, 
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Coronet LOYD LINDSAY said, he 
hoped that after these debates the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition would 
resume the Leadership. The noble Lord 
was wrong in disclaiming compliments 
from the Ministerial side of the House, 
for it would be to his personal advantage 
and to that of the country also that he 
should possess in some degree the con- 
fidence of those who were opposed to 
him. What the noble Lord said a month 
ago, that the sword, and the sword only, 
could clear away this Eastern Question, 
was equally true now. At the end of 
last Session there were those who said 
it was evident Russia was menacing 
Turkey, and events had justified their 
predictions of aggression. Three gene- 
rations of Russian statesmen had been 
steadily pursuing the determination to 
seize the Black Sea and the countries 
that surround it, always under the plea 
of obtaining redress for the oppressed 
Christian subjects of the Porte. Fifty 
years ago the Duke of Wellington in a 
letter to Lord Aberdeen said it made 
him sick to hear of the Czar’s desire for 
peace, which he could secure by offering 
reasonable terms to Turkey; but he was 
looking to the conquest and plunder of 
Constantinople. The events of that 
time were similar to the events of this. 
In 1854 Nicholas determined upon a 
great effort to overwhelm Turkey, which 
was defeated with our aid. After the 
Crimean War we were represented at 
Constantinople by an Ambassador of 
great firmness. Why was it, with Tur- 
key in our hands, and with such a Mini- 
ster at Constantinople, we did nothing 
to put the Turkish house in order? If 
that had been done the things which 
we had so much lamented might have 
been prevented. Nothing, however, had 
been done, and now these difficulties 
were upon us. It had been said that 
circumstances now were very different ; 
but to him they seemed to be very simi- 
lar to what they had been in 1828 and 
1854. The present Emperor of Russia 
was a more peaceful man than Nicholas; 
but, unfortunately, all the acquisitions 
of territory had been made under this 
peaceful Emperor rather than under 
Nicholas, and all those acquisitions had 
been made by the sword. A traveller 
describing his recent visit to Oentral 
Asia said that the recent advances of 
Russia were marked by the gibbet and 
the sword. All that, it was said, was 
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of no consequence ; but he believed the 
present attack on Turkey would raise a 
very great feeling of sympathy through- 
out the country in favour of the Turks. 
The English Government had encoun- 
tered great difficulties, and they had 
endeavoured to do three things—to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe, to keep the 
Russians out of Turkey, and, as far as 
they could, to improve the condition of 
the Christian population of Turkey; but 
in not one of these things had they re- 
ceived any support whatever from the 
other Great Powers of Europe. The po- 
licy of neutrality proclaimed by England 
was completely understood by the other 
Powers; but not a finger had been raised 
by any Power in Europe to give us any 
assistance in preserving the peace of 
Europe. Her Majesty’s Government 
had a very difficult task jin dealing with 
Russia. They had been perfectly willing 
to attribute no evil to a people with 
whom we were in friendly alliance, and 
he entirely disagreed with those hon. 
Members who said that the Government 
had shown hostility to Russia. On the 
contrary, the most generous construction 
had been put upon what had been done 
by Russia; he would go further and 
say that Her Majesty’s Government had 
not been always politic in what they 
had done, because in the exercise of 
their discretion they had sometimes kept 
back despatches which, if given to the 
country, would have raised a strong 
counter feeling in England to that which 
had been raised against Turkey. But 
there were qualities even higher than 
generosity ; they were truth and justice, 
and they compelled him to declare that 
the action of Russia towards Turkey had 
been marked by great duplicity. Was 
it not set forth in the despatches of Mr. 
Baring, and was it not perfectly well 
known that during the whole time the 
Russian Ambassador was at the Porte 
he was intriguing, or if not himself 
those who were closely associated with 
him were intriguing, to excite insurrec- 
tion in Bulgaria? The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) said 
he had read the whole of the de- 
spatches and could not discover any such 
intrigues. But had the right hon. Gen- 
tleman read the despatches in which it 
was stated that the Russian Consul at 
Philippopolis was instrumental in ex- 
citing rebellion, and would anyone be- 
lieve that the Russian Consul in that 
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town was not in close connection with 
the Russian Ambassador? The Rus- 
sian Ambassador, who was protected by 
the laws of hospitality, was all the time 
he was at Constantinople engaged in 
raising insurrection, or his Colleagues 
were. As to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
query, how it happened that the rebel- 
lion in Bulgaria had been put down by 
Bashi-Bazouks ? if it were not so late he 
would bring evidence to prove that it was 
because the Russian Ambassador had de- 
clared that it was so trifling a matter that 
it was not necessary to use regular troops. 
When so much blame was thrown on the 
Turkish authorities, it ought to be re- 
membered that some portion of the 
blame ought to be borne by those who 
had influence at the Porte preventing 
the regular troops from going to put 
down the atrocities. With reference to 
the despatch in which Lord Derby dealt 
with the punishment of the perpertators 
of the cruelties in Bulgaria, he could 
only remark that the rebellion was no 
doubt a most serious one, and that its 
success would have been fatal to Turkey. 
And it was also to be remembered that 
the offenders acted under the influence 
of terror and without the knowledge of 
the authorities. Besides, the Duke of 
Wellington, in one of his despatches 
from the Peninsula, said that it was 
wholly impossible to control troops mov- 
ing in detachments. If English Generals 
were unable to control detached troops, 
we ought to put acharitable construction 
on the conduct of the Turkish Com- 
manders and to assume that they were 
not responsible for the atrocities com- 
mitted in Bulgaria. It would, indeed, 
be a great stretch of power if the Turkish 
Government were to punish the men who 
had saved the Ottoman Empire from a 
grave calamity and almost certain de- 
struction. He concurred in Mr. Can- 
ning’s opinion, that England ought to 
maintain an undeviating neutrality when 
nothing occurred injurious to her inte- 
rests and her honour. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman concluded by ex- 
pressing a hope that the policy adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government would 
receive the approbation of both sides 
of the House, as it was most essential 
that the country should be united on so 
pay “see a question. 

aptain NOLAN confessed that when 
the information of the atrocities in the 
Turkish Provinces reached this country 
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his sympathies were strongly against 
the Turks. But since that time new 
elements had been introduced into the 
Eastern Question, and it was no longer 
a question of merely punishing the per- 
petrators of those atrocities. An enor- 
mous Army had been thrown across the 
Turkish frontier, and Reports had been 
published from our Consul at Warsaw 
regarding the behaviour of Russia to 
a large class of Catholics residing 
within her Empire. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he asked himself where 
should his sympathies be? He knew 
that two blacks did not make one white ; 
and, therefore, it might be said because 
Russia had acted wrongly were they to 
oppose her? But the true issue was, 
were they to give Russia increased 
power to make forcible conversions ? 
Now Russia, if successful, would have 
the government of the Christians in 
Turkey. Those Christians were divided 
into four classes — first, the orthodox 
Greek Church, which had the Czar for 
its head; secondly, orthodox Greeks, in 
communion with the Russian Church, 
but with a different belief as to the cen- 
tral authority; thirdly, the Uniacks, 
who, with the same ceremonies as 
the Greek Church, were in communion 
with the Roman Catholic Church; and 
fourthly, Roman Catholics. He found 
by the Returns moved for by the hon. 
Member for Carlow, that within a very 
brief period the Russians had forcibly— 
by flogging, torture, imprisonment, and 
exile—converted 1,300,000 Christians to 
the orthodox Greek Church, which had 
the Czar for its head; and he feared if 
she were once established at Constanti- 
nople, such conduct might be repeated 
on an extended scale. He knew not 
which was the graver trial—for these 
Christians to endure the occasional 
outbursts of ferocity from the Turks, 
or this steady, systematic repression of 
religious freedom on the part of the 
Russians. For that reason he could not 
vote for the Resolutions of the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich, which in 
some way would make him responsible 
for legalizing Russian aggression on re- 
ligious freedom. One word with regard 
to British interests. It would be easy 
to defend the Suez Canal by our Fleet, 
but he doubted whether any fleet could 
defend Constantinople. When Admiral 
Duckworth was there in 1807 he was 
obliged to retire, because he found his 
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retreat was being cut off by batteries on 
shore. Any force that controlled the 
land could always command the sea ap- 
proaches to Constantinople. He believed 
that Constantinople would be in very 
great danger from the Russians before 
any debate would be renewed in that 
House. When Russia crossed the Bal- 
kans she was only 250 miles in a straight 
line, or 840 by road, from Constanti- 
nople. Ten miles a-day was not a very 
difficult advance for an army, and so 
the Russians would be 34 days only 
from Constantinople, once their army 
Now, 
how long would it take to send an 
English land Force to Constantinople? 
It was 14 days’ sail from our southern 
ports, and it would require some time 
to get the men together and provide 
vessels for their transport. It might, 
therefore, at a later epoch become prac- 
tically useless for us to attempt any 
defence of Constantinople. It might be 
said that the Turks would be able to 
retard the advance of the Russians;- but 
the experience of 1829 showed that after 
they were beaten in one regular battle 
the Turks offered no opposition to the ad- 
vance of Russia. Two enormous changes 
had been since then made in the situation. 
The first was that the Russians had 
really adopted railways, and this would 
make a great difference in their sup- 
plies and commissariat. Railways had 
brought Russia 700 or 800 miles nearer 
to Constantinople than she was formerly, 
while the improvements in scientific 
warfare being wholly in favour of the 
scientifically trained officers of Russia, 
Turkey would go down before her in 
every battle. He insisted that mere 
neutrality was not enough. It ought to 
be an armed neutrality ; and if we did 
not wish to allow Russia to get to Con- 
stantinople before us, we would require 
to station an Army of Observation on 
some island, or other advantageous po- 
sition, not far removed from Constanti- 
nople, so as to be prepared for imme- 
diate action on an emergency. 

Mr. BOURKE moved that the 
Debate be adjourned. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the Debate would be re- 
sumed and concluded to-morrow night. 
The whole week would then have been 
spent upon it, and that was not at all 
too much, considering the importance of 
the subject. The hon. Member for the 
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Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) had a 
Motion of great importance on the Notice 
Paper, relating to the County Franchise, 
and as the hon. Member would see that 
it would be for the general convenience 
of the House that this debate should be 
resumed to-morrow, he hoped the hon. 
Member would waive his right, and 
allow this debate to be resumed as the 
First Order of the Day. 

Mr. TREVELYAN willingly gave 
way under the circumstances, but trusted 
that having done so, the Government 
would give him a day for the discussion 
of the important question of the County 
Franchise. 

Mr. ANDERSON objected to the way 
in which the conduct of debates was 
arranged. In great debates like that 
one, unless hon. Members would stoop 
to beg the Whips of their Party to 
procure for them an opportunity, they 
had no chance of speaking; and the 
effect of that indecent system had been 
that in the present debate, in three 
nights speaking, only two of the Mem- 
bers who intended to support all the 

Resolutions of the right hon. Member 
for Greenwich had been able to address 
the House, and therefore the reports of 
the debates conveyed to the country a 
totally erroneous idea of the extent of 
support the right hon. Gentleman would 
have received had he moved the whole 
of his Resolutions. He deprecated any 
idea of the slightest supposition of any- 
thing unfair on the part of the Speaker 
in making his selections, but so long as 
lists and suggestions were permitted so 
long such results as he pointed out would 
be possible. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE hoped 
the Government would accede in some 
way to the appeal of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Border Burghs. 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs would, perhaps, avail 
himself of the opportunity of seeking 
what advantages he could as a private 
Member. The Speakers that night had 
been selected with the greatest impar- 
tiality. He trusted it might be possible 
to finish the debate by to-morrow night, 
though he was afraid no understanding 
could be come to. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER suggested that the hon. Member 
for the Border Burghs should endeavour 
to obtain a day for his Motion in the 
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ordinary way; failing which, although 
in the present state of Public Business 
he could not give any direct pledge, the 
Government would recognize the claim 
which he would have, both on ac- 
count of his giving way for the conve- 
nience of the House and of the impor- 
tance of the subject of his Motion. So 
far as the Government was concerned, 
they would do all in their power to bring 
the debate to a close to-morrow night. 


Corrupt Practices Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL ELEC- . 
TIONS (HOURS OF POLLING). 


Motion made, and Question put, “‘ That Mr. 
Hunt be a Member of the Select Committee on 
Parliamentary and Municipal Elections (Hours 
of Polling).” 


The House divided :—Ayes 37; Noes 6: Ma- 
jority 31.—(Div. List, No. 119.) 


Mr. Witu1am Epwakrp Forster, Sir Caries 
Mitis, Sir Cuartes Dike, Mr. Carey, 
Dr. : Cameron, Mr. Puirrs, Mr. Burr, Mr. 
Cuares Lewis, Mr. Munpetxa, Mr. Tennant, 
Mr. Mvurpny, Colonel Beresrorp, Mr. Henry 
SamveEtson, and Mr. Gorpon nominated other 
Members of the Committee :—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


CANAL BOATS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Scrater-Bootn, Bill to 
provide for the Registration and Regulation of 
Canal Boats used as Dwellings, oidered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sciarer-Boorn, Mr. Secre- 
tary Cross, and Mr. Satr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 162.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND CORRUPT 
PRACTICES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, Bill 
to amend and continue the Acts relating to 
Election Petitions, and to the prevention of 
Corrupt Practices at Parliamentary Elections, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arrorney 
Genera, Mr. Secretary Cross, and Mr. Soxt- 
ciToR GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 163.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 11th May, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Bruis—First Reading— 
General Police and Improvement (Scotland 
Provisional Order Confirmation (Dumbarton) 
(68); Bar Education and Discipline * (69). 

Second Reading—Provisional Orders (Ireland) 
Confirmation (Holywood, &c.) * (62). 

Committee—Removal of Wrecks * (59). 

Committee—Report—Bankruptcy Law Amend- 
ment * (41); Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Horbury, &c.) * (55). 

Report—Public Record Office * (58-70). 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London) * (48) ; 
Elementary Education Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Cardiff, &c.) * (50), and passed. 

Withdrawn — Railway , Companies Servants 
(46). 


PARLIAMENT—THE WHITSUNTIDE 
RECESS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or RIPON asked the 
Lord President, What arrangements the 
Government proposed to make with re- 
spect to the Whitsuntide Recess ? 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that the Committee on 
the Burials Bill was fixed for Thursday, 
the 17th instant, and if the discussion on 
that stage was concluded at that sitting, 
he would propose that their Lordships 
should adjourn for the Recess on that 
night. If the Committee were continued 
on the following day, he would move 
that their Lordships adjourn from the 
18th instant till Monday, June 4. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES SERVANTS 
BILL.—(No. 46.) 
(The Duke of St. Albans.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


Tue Duxe or ST. ALBANS, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that this measure was no 
attempt at paternal legislation. It only 
sought to intervene between employer 
and employed, because, to use the words 
of the Preamble— 

“the length of time during which servants of 
Railway Companies are sometimes employed is 
such as to be prejudicial to their health, detri- 
mental to the proper working of railways, and 
— of great danger to the public travelling 
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He did not seek to introduce the prin- 
ciple of Parliamentary interference with 
free contract in adult labour; and in 
order to carry out this intention he pro- 
posed in Committee to exempt plate- 
layers from the operation of the Bill, 
and to include only persons engaged in 
working the traffic; the Bill would thus 
deal only with that class of railway ser- 
vants on whose capacity the lives of tra- 
vellers depended. The Prime Minister 
found fault with him the other night 
because he wished to apply the prin- 
ciples of the Factory Acts to adult male 
labour. The noble Earl ignored the 
fact that his own Government in 1875 
drew a distinction between workmen 
engaged in ordinary pursuits and those 
on whose labour the safety of the public 
depended. The present Government 
had lost no opportunity in claiming 
credit for having done so; and he 
thought he was entitled to ask the noble 
Earl, or some Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government, to point out in what respect 
the principle of this Bill differed from 
that upon which Mr. Cross based a claim 
for special provisions in his Conspiracy 
Act of 1875 with respect to persons em- 
ployed in works affecting the safety of 
the public. In the present case he 
would not ground the necessity for this 
Bill on humanity to the men—though 
there was much to be said on that head. 
Labour, he was glad to say, was strong 
enough to protect its interest; though 
when they saw in “Jones v The Great 
Western Railway Company” the widow’s 
cruse pitted against a rich Railway 
Company in four expensive lawsuits 
for damages for her husband’s death, 
a combination for the prevention of 
cruelty to railway travellers and rail- 
way servants might become neces- 
sary. What this Bill sought was to re- 
move the great danger which Captain 
Tyler stated in his evidence and reported 
to exist to the travelling public from 
overworked railway servants, arising 
from an insufficient staff; and to this 
cause Captain Tyler attributed no fewer 
than five accidents in 1875. He would, 
with their permission, read some ex- 
tracts from the evidence taken before 
the Railway Accidents Commission, and 
he thought they would agree with him 
that a real evil had to be dealt with. 
In the minutes of Mr. Jackson’s evi- 
dence there were these passages— 
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‘17,678 (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald).—Take 
Monday, the 1st of February. I find that 28 
guards were on duty that day, and half of them 
were on duty for considerably more than 15 
hours P—That is possible: that book shows the 
true working according to the men’s own time 
and figures. 

‘¢17,679.—I find two men that were on duty 
for 15 hours and four minutes, another one for 
17 hours 20 minutes, another 21 hours 30 mi- 
nutes, another man 20 hours, another man 17 
hours 10 minutes, two that were on duty for 21 
hours 30 minutes, one that was on duty for 16 
hours 15 minutes, two that were on duty for 16 
hours 40 minutes, one that was on duty for 18 
hours 20 minutes, two that were on duty for 20 
hours, one that was on duty 21 hours 11 minutes, 
another for 21 hours, and two that were on duty 
for 22 hours 10 minutes, and I find that one man 
who was on duty for 15 hours and 40 minutes 
on Monday, February the Ist, is out again on 
February the 2nd, and goes on duty for 18 hours 
30 minutes ?—Yes, that is possible; may I ask 
where he runs? 

*¢17,680.—It is a Lockwood train, and he got 
something like 14 hours’ rest in two days out of 
48 hours ?—-Yes, that book is correct. 

‘17,691 (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald).—On Fe- 
bruary the 2nd I find that 20 of your guards 
were on work for more than 15 hours a-day ?— 
If it is in the book, that is so. 

“17,692.—And I find that one man was on 
duty on that day for 13 hours who had been on 
duty for 214 hours the day preceding ?--May I 
ask what train that is? 


He had received this statement from 
Mr. John Graham, the London District 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants. He had not been 
able to verify the fact, though he had 
ascertained that their source was re- 
liable :— 


“The porters and guards on the Metropolitan 
and District Railways commence work on Sun- 
days at 7 o’clock in the morning, and finish at 
about 12 o’clock at night; time of duty, 16 and 
17 hours. On the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway, on the London, Chatham, and 
Dover,.on the North London, and on the Lon- 
don and South-Western Railway, the same thing 
exists; while on the South-Eastern Railway the 
hours of duty are with some of the guards as 
many as 19. ‘I'he engine-drivers and firemen 
on the South-Eastern Railway have turns of 
duty varying from 12 to 20 hours, and these 
men can be easily seen either at the Charing 
Cross or Cannon Street Stations. The Chatham 
and Dover engine-drivers do the same thing, but 
not so often. The drivers and guards of the 
6.30 a.m. goods train, Redhill to Bricklayers’ 
Arms (South-Eastern Railway), have for a week 
to work each day 14 and 15 hours; of the 7 
o’clock a.m. goods train, Redhill to Reading, 
134 to 143 hours; of the 12.30 a.m. goods train, 
Redhill to Reading and back, 13 to 14} hours 
regularly. A porter at Basingstoke (London 
and South-Western Railway) came on duty at 
6 a.m. on Thursday last, and remained on duty 
36 hours. These cases can be multiplied to any 
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extent, but as I do not know whether such 
information as this is required by your Grace, I 
will give no more now.” 

Experience at sea had taught sailors 
that the look-out should be divided into 
four-hours’ watches, and in the engine- 
room six-hours’ shifts were adopted. 
The Government would not entrust the 
mails, or individuals their lives, to a ship 
whose hands were on duty 20 hours; 
and shipowners knew they must conform 
to those rules in which safety was in- 
sured, or other vessels would be started 
and take their trade; but the Railway 
Companies had a monopoly, and were in 
a position that whatever they did the 
public must travel by them and take 
their chance. He believed that in un- 
fortunate times 1 per cent on the 
working expenses would cover com- 
pensation; and a sufficient staff to deal 
with the extra work which at certain 
seasons of the year fell on railways 
would cost considerably more. There- 
fore it was best economy for a Railway 
Company to run the risk and pay the 
damages than to prevent accidents. 
The 2nd clause of the Bill limited the 
hours during which railway servants 
might be employed in any 24 hours to 
12 hours, except when unforseen circum- 
stances rendered a longer employment 
necessary for the security of life. The 
number was only tentative, and suggested 
itself to him as adopted on board ship as 
one which should not be exceeded ; but 
he trusted it would seldom be reached. 
Clause 2 made the employment of rail- 
way servants contrary to its provisions 
an offence punishable in each case by a 
penalty of not less than £5, and not 
more than £50; unless it could be 
proved that such employment was neces- 
sary for the security of life; but if it 
were proved that the employment was 
wholly or partially during the night, the 
minimum penalty was fixed at £10 and 
the maximum at £100. Clause 3 was 
framed with a view of recouping a Rail- 
way Company penalty and costs to which 
they might be liable by the contraven- 
tion of the Act (contrary to their wishes) 
by some of their officials; and it pro- 
vided that though the Company should 
in the first instance be liable, the official 
who employed the railway servant con- 
trary to the Act, and without the con- 
sent, knowledge, or connivance of the 
Railway Company, might be ordered by 
the Court to repay to the Company the 
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fine incurred by them and the costs of 
the proceedings. Clause 4 enabled pen- 
alties to be recovered in the manner 
provided by the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act. Clause 5 allowed an appeal to 
quarter sessions. He had endeavoured 
thus to secure that the matter should be 
settled in a summary and inexpensive 
way. Olause 6 defined what should be 
meant by a “ Railway Company” and 
“Railway servants” under this Bill ; 
and asto this much might be said about 
including stationmasters; but, on the 
whole, he had thought it more con- 
venient not to do so. Railway servant 
under the Bill would mean engine- 
driver, fireman, stoker, guard, signal- 
man, pointsman, platelayers (he pro- 
posed to omit platelayers), breaksman, 
shunter, wheel-tapper, wheel-examiner, 
and porter engaged in working the traffic. 
When platelayers were eliminated, those 
only on whom the public safety actually 
devolved would come under its enact- 
ments. The remaining clauses provided 
for the technical working of the Act, 
except Clause 7, which allowed the Court 
to give to the complainant or informer 
half the fine when it seemed desirable. 
Such was the measure which he had the 
honour to present to their Lordships. 
Better means might suggest themselves 
to others of arriving at the end which 
he had in view. Though the noble 
Lord who proposed to put the extin- 
guisher on this Bill (Viscount Bury) 
paid its principle a qualified praise the 
other night, even if the Bill survived 
that night he could not be sanguine of 
its becoming law this year; but this 
thing he did regret—that the fact would 
go forth that a Railway Director moved 
its rejection. He knew that the noble 
Lord was actuated by conscientious 
motives; but he was afraid the public 
would regard him asa Director of the 
London and South-Western Railway. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
2*."—( The Duke of St. Albans.) 


Viscount BURY, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, said, he had been for many years 
a Railway Director, and he had devoted 
considerable attention to the working of 
railways: he hoped, therefore, he would 
be pardoned for interposing between the 
Motion for the second reading and the 
vote which their Lordships would be 
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called upon to give on that Motion. He 
admitted that if the Preamble of the 
noble Duke’s Bill was true, a case had 
been made out for some such measure as 
this; but he asked whether that Preamble 
was true? He denied that it was. It 
was inaccurate to say that railway ser- 
vants were habitually overworked ; and 
he ventured to assert that if this Bill 
passed, railways would become unwork- 
able, the traffic would be at a standstill, 
and the railway system of the country 
would be paralyzed. On a former occa- 
sion he said that while not being able 
to concur in the resolutions contained in 
the Report of the Royal Commission, he 
did bear willing testimony to the man- 
ner in which the Commission had col- 
lected and summed up the evidence— 
what it had done in that respect was 
beyond all praise. He had referred to 
the Royal Commissioners as experts, 
and he asked what they said as to rail- 
way servants being overworked. One of 
the Commissioners, Mr. Galt, whose bias 
seemed to be in favour of the purchase 
of the railways by the State, made a 
Report of his own, and having analyzed 
all the evidence bearing on that point, 
Mr. Galt said he felt bound to admit 
that the railway servants generally were 
satisfied, and their hours of work were 
not excessive. There were 119 railways 
in England, and in respect of only two 
of those had it been shown that the men 
were overworked. One of those was a 
mineral line in South Wales, and the 
other was the Great Eastern. In the 
case of the latter line the overwork was 
in a goods shed at Cambridge; but it 
was explained by the manager that the 
overwork in that shed was due to excep- 
tional circumstances, and would not 
recur, and that the work, if excessive, 
was certainly not dangerous. The Gene- 
ral Report of the Commission stated that, 
if to meet the exceptional cases in which 
the men were required to work for an 
excessive length of time, legislation 
should become necessary, such legisla- 
tion would require to be accompanied by 
many safeguards. The fact was that in 
scarcely any other employment was there 
such diversity as to the nature of the 
duties as in that of railway servants. 
The General Report stated that the men 
employed by the railway companies were 
the best available in the existing state 
of the labour market. That was true, 
and it was also true that there were ne 
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better-behaved class of workmen. And 
if the men behaved well it was because 
they were paid well and treated well. 
There was no class in this country better 
able to take care of themselves than the 
unskilled workmen. As was stated by 
one of the witnesses before the Commis- 
sion, if those men were not treated well 
on. the railways they would take up their 
jackets and walk away. The trades 
unions with which they were connected 
would not allow them to be “‘ put upon.” 
It was an injudicious thing to assert that 
the service of railways was conducted in 
such a way as to expose the public to 
danger. The general managers of a line 
with which he was not connected had 
sent him some statistics as to the number 
of persons employed on that line, and as 
to the number of hours during which 
they were on duty. The total number 
employed was 8,944. Of those 23 worked 
7 hours a-day, 91 worked 74 hours, 266 
worked 8 hours, 128 worked 8% hours, 
265 worked 9 hours, 244worked 93 hours, 
1,189 worked 10 hours, 858 worked 103 
hours, 929 worked 11 hours, 353 worked 
114 hours, 1,022 worked 12 hours, 89 
worked 124 hours, 62 worked 138 hours, 
32 worked 13} hours, 26worked 14 hours, 
11 worked 144 hours, 16 worked 15 
hours, and 2 worked 16 hours. The 
greater number of those who worked for 
long hours were employed at intermit- 
tent employments, and had not their 
attention on a constant strain. When 
men worked over hours they were paid 
for it at the rate of from one and a-half 
to two hours’ pay for each hour. On 
week days, when worked overtime, they 
had an hour and a-half’s pay for an 
hour’s work, and on Sundays they had 
two hours’ pay for one hour’s work. A 
few years ago the railway servants 
agitated against overtime; but when the 
matter came to be examined into, it was 
found that they did not care so much 
about working overtime, as about se- 
curing that they should be paid for it. 
At that time they were paid by the day; 
but now they were paid by the hour for 
their overwork, and the noble Duke 
might take it from him that the railway 
servants would not regard him as their 
benefactor if he succeeded in passing 
this Bill. As to the engine-drivers, it 
was quite true that many of them worked 
over 12 hoursa-day; but that was gene- 
rally in the case of goods trains, which 
had to go a certain distance, wait a cer- 
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tain time, and then return, and which 
had also to get out of the way of the fast 
trains. He was not connected with the 
Great Western Railway, and he might, 
therefore, refer to it in illustrating the 
case. If, on the Great Western, a 
goods train started from Bristol for 
London it might find itself between 
Slough and London at the end of 12 
hours. The engine-driver could not be 
relieved at the end of the 12 hours, 
because the manager of the Company 
could not know on what part of the 
line he would be found then, and con- 
sequently it would be an impossibility 
to have a relief ready on the bank. If 
the time was absolutely fixed at 12 hours, 
were the men to leave their engines at 
whatever spot they might be? The 
provision in the Bill enabling Railway 
Companies to proceed against negligent 
servants for damages already paid by a 
Company could have only a mischievous 
effect. As to signalmen, the number of 
hours per day during which they were 
worked was in populous districts 8 
hours, and in less populous districts 12 
hours. It was necessary occasionally to 
exceed that a little in order to make the 
day shifts and the night shifts fit in 
when there was a change at the end of 
the week. He had anticipated that his 
noble Friend would bring up the 37 
hours’ case, because it was the stock 
instance always referred to on those 
occasions; but if noble Lords referred 
to the evidence in the Blue Book they 
would find that the 37 hours’ case arose 
from an agreement made between three 
signalmen themselves, unknown to the 
Company, in order to obtain a holiday. 
Some little time ago Railway Directors 
tried an eight hours’ shift for signalmen 
instead of a 12 hours’ one in agricul- 
tural districts. The result of it was that 
the signalmen hired themselves to the 
farmers, and came back to their shifts 
so tired from work in the fields, that the 
shortening of the hours was a source of 
danger to the public. The feeling ex- 
pressed by the men generally was that 
railway work was hard, but that the 
hours, while well paid for, were not 
excessive. The Bill showed on the face 
of it great want of consideration and 
ignorance of details, and he could not 
conceive that their Lordships could pos- 
sibly give it a second reading. If the 
noble Duke had consulted those who 
were acquainted with railway manage- 
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ment, they would have told him that the 
Bill was altogether unworkable. The 


best way of remedying any grievance 
that might exist was to leave the matter 
to those who were responsible for the 
management of the Company’s affairs. 


An Amendment moved to leave out 
(‘‘now,”) and insert (‘‘ this day six 
months.”’)—( Zhe Viscount Bury.) 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, the 
noble Lord (Viscount Bury) had treated 
the question from the view of the rail- 
way servants; he wished to say a few 
words in the interest of the public, who 
were constantly horrified by reports of 
accidents, which, on investigation, were 
frequently found to be attributable to 
overwork of the railway servants. It 
was an undoubted fact that in 1875 no 
fewer that 780 railway servants were 
killed, and over 3,000 wounded, of whom 
a large proportion perished by accidents 
occasioned by over work and exhaustion. 
That was the case as to the railway ser- 
vants—now, as to the travelling public. 
In a case of accident it was shown 
that a boy between 16 and 17 years old 
had been kept for 14 consecutive hours 
managing a telegraph, and very pro- 
bably it was in consequence of the boy’s 
inability to perform the duty for such a 
length of time that he committed the 
error that was the cause of the catas- 
trophe. What was the use in telling 
them that on some line or other the men 
were not overworked, if on another one’s 
spine was injured or one’s leg broken 
in consequence of overwork, such as 
that boy had to perform? The Govern- 
ment appointed a Royal Commission 
in 1874—he presumed that inquiry 
was thought necessary at that time, 
or a Royal Commission would not 
have been appointed. He took an in- 
terest in the work of the Royal Commis- 
sion, and after about a year and a-half 
had elapsed he began to inquire what it 
had done. He was told that unfortu- 
nately the noble Duke who had been 
appointed Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission (the Duke of Buckingham) had 
gone to India. Well, where was the 
Report? The noble Duke had taken 
the Report with him. Where was the 
Secretary? He had gone with the noble 
Duke. It was no wonder that the Rail- 
way Commission had been a little dis- 
tracted in its proceedings, and that its 
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Report required a very long time for its 
consideration. As to the responsibility 
of Railway Companies, there was much 
misapprehension. What did that re- 
sponsibility amount to? It sometimes 
happened that when a Government In- 
spector went over a line he found the 
permanent way very defective. The 
next time the Company met it was an- 
nounced to the shareholders and the 
public that gangers had been sent down 
the line to put everything in order. But 
what did the public know about the 
responsibility in this case? The only 
persons who could be held liable for 
the condition must be some of those 
who were. connected with its manage- 
ment: To whom were they respon- 
sible? To the shareholders? But the 
shareholders were only anxious for a good 
dividend. So far as the Government 
were concerned, they might incur a re- 
sponsibility by not iuterfering to pro- 
tect the lives and property of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. No doubt, the Go- 
vernment had great difficulty in inter- 
fering; but still there were cases in 
which Companies neglected to adopt 
improvements that were urged upon 
them ; these were Companies that were 
worked on what were called most econo- 
mical principles. When accidents hap- 
pened on their lines, and it appeared 
that the lines were not in a proper con- 
dition, or the number of servants was 
insufficient, or their hours were too long, 
he hoped that juries would give heavy 
damages, porportionate to the degree of 
neglect that was established. He was 
afraid, from a speech which was de- 
livered the other night, that there was 
little chance of the Government inter- 
fering on behalf of the public at present ; 
but before long they would be obliged 
to interfere in some way, unless the 
Companies were wise enough to take 
the advice that had been given to them 
by increasing their break powers, taking 
care of their permanent way, and in- 
troducing the block and telegraph 
systems wherever they were required. 
Until the Government had done that 
which they seemed disinclined to do, the 
only way to bring home responsibility to 
the Companies was to make them pay 
heavy compensations to those who might 
be injured through their negligence or 
parsimony. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that 
though he admitted that there existed 
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ground of complaint against the Rail- 
way Companies, still if the noble Duke 
in charge of the Bill went to a division, 
he should be obliged to vote for the 
Amendment. He understood the rail- 
way servants were disappointed at the 
little notice that had been taken of their 
case in a recent discussion; but it was 
very fully considered by the Royal Com- 
mission on Railway Accidents, before 
which their case was fully represented 
by their energetic secretary. The rail- 
way servants set forth six grievances— 
namely, excessive hours of labour, non- 
enforcement of rules, non-adoption of 
improvements, want of accommodation 
for the traffic, the employment of ineffi- 
cient persons, and the insufficient num- 
ber of railway servants. They did not 
succeed in making out all their case. 
There were exceptional cases of exces- 
sive hours, and there were rules, such 
as that against “fly shunting’? which 
involved getting off and on carriages 
in motion, that were not enforced, and 
there was the non-employment of supe- 
rior officers to enforce them. The non- 
adoption of improved appliances affected 
the public as well as the servants, and 
on this head the Commissioners recom- 
mended an extension of the powers of 
the Board of Trade. If the Government 
saw their way next year to legislate on 
this recommendation, that would meet 
the case of the railway servants and of 
the public too. The noble Earl quoted 
the conclusions of the Commissioners on 
these points, also the following passage 
from their Report bearing on the subject 
of the Bill :— 


“In our opinion railway servants have some 
grounds for seeking exceptional measures for 
their protection, from the fact that owing to 
certain incidents of the law of Master and Ser- 
vant, the law of liability, upon which (as the 
Royal Commissioners of 1865 say) ‘ Parliament 
has relied for the safe working of railways,’ is 
practically a dead letter as far as they are con- 
cerned. But all such special measures are un- 
equal in their operation in contrast with general 
laws, the influence of which is constant and 
even ; and, therefore, we would recommend such 
a change in the law as will place railway ser- 
vants in as nearly the same position with the 
public in these respects as is consistant with the 
law of Master and Servant. Whether these prin- 
ciples are wise and just we do not stop to in- 
quire. We assume that they are so. But there 
are certain incidents in their application to rail- 
way labour, on account of which they press 
harshly, if not with positive injustice, upon the 
servants. There are other spheres of employ- 
ment, no doubt, in respect of which this is 
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equally true, but we confine ourselves to the 
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precise question which concerns us. The dis- 
tinction which the law of liability maintains 
between a master’s liability to strangers and to 
his own servants is intelligible; but, at all 
events, to deal with the general law is beyond 
our province. But the grievance of the railway 
servants is not that they have, in common with 
all other servants, to prove what the law deems 
personal negligence on the part of their master 
in order to enforce a claim to compensation, but 
that in their case the law, instead of attaching 
this liability to a master who is, in fact, and not 
merely by a legal fiction, a person, and can, 
therefore, be reached and made amenable, con- 
fines it exclusively to a corporation so remote 
from them that proof of complicity with the 
wrong from which they suffer is almost invari- 
ably an impossibility.” 

That was the substance of their recom- 
mendations. It was not to be expected 
that the Government would pronounce 
an opinion on this matter at once. For 
himself, he would be satisfied if in the 
present year they dealt with the subject 
of break power. He hoped the result 
would be that either by legislation, or 
some other means the public would soon 
be placed on some better footing than at 
present with regard to the numerous 
railway accidents that occurred. 

Eart DE LA WABRR said, he could 
not agree with his noble Friend who 
moved the Amendment (Viscount Bury) 
as tothe very small number of overworked 
railway servants whose cases had come be- 
fore the Commission. If his noble Friend 
referred to the Evidence, he would find 
there had been many such cases—among 
others cases of engine-drivers who worked 
18, 20, and even 24 hours atastretch. A 
case was mentioned by one of the In- 
spectors of the Board of Trade, where an 
accident on the Limerick and Waterford 
Railway was attributed to the fact that 
the engine-driver could not observe a 
distant signal in consequence of exhaus- 
tion, having been continually employed 
for 21 hours. He had entire sympathy 
with the noble Duke, so far as regarded 
the object he had in view—the regulation 
of the hours of work of railway servants ; 
he feared, however, that the mode in 
which he proposed to attain that object 
was impracticable. He could not help 
thinking there was a certain laxity on 
the part of Railway Companies in en- 
forcing their own regulations with regard 
to the length of time their servants 
should be employed. The men were, 
perhaps, too ready to work over-hours for 
extra pay; and if the Board of Trade 
would impress upon Railway Companies 
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the necessity of carrying out their own 
rules and restrictions and enforcing bet- 
ter discipline, the evils they all desired 
to remedy would be very greatly di- 
minished. He hoped the noble Duke 
would not think it necessary to press the 
second reading of the Bill. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he should oppose the 
second reading. The noble Duke (the 
Duke of Somerset) had rather objected 
to the line of observation adopted by his 
noble Friend (the Duke of St. Albans) 
in confining his remarks entirely to the 
case of railway servants. But there was 
the very best reason for this—namely, 
that the Bill under discussion only dealt 
with railway servants, and therefore the 
noble Duke himself was himself rather 
irregular in travelling out of the record 
with regard to railway passengers. He 
ventured to think if this Bill passed the 
comfort of railway passengers would be 
very much interfered with. It would be 
very dangerous to establish such a pre- 
cedent as would interfere between the 
employer of adult labour and the em- 
ployed as to the number of hours they 
should labour. This Bill, if passed in 
anything like its present shape, would 
so hamper Railway Companies as to 
render it perfectly impossible to carry on 
the traffic. As matters at present stood, 
every facility and comfort were given to 
the public; the utmost efficiency was 
preserved and the utmost speed main- 
tained. Those who were in the habit 
of travelling to the North must be aware 
that the Limited Mail left Euston Square 
at 8.30 p.m., and arrived at Perth at 
9 a.M., being under the charge of an 
experienced guard who saw to the com- 
fort of the passengers and the regularity 
of the trains. But if this Bill passed, 
no such arrangements could in future be 
made. One important point was this-— 
where any accident occurred in conse- 
quence of the employment of railway 
servants for an undue length of time, 
the fact was always reported on by the 
Inspector, and the publicity thus given 
to it operated as a very considerable 
check in the way of preventing Railway 
Companies unduly employing their ser- 
vants. He was astonished to hear the 
noble Duke (the Duke of St. Albans) 
state that Railway Companies were ac- 
tuated in this matter by the feeling that 
it was cheaper to pay damages than to 
take steps to prevent accidents by em- 
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ploying men at high wages and for 
shorter periods of time. That statement, 
in his opinion, was not borne dut by the 
facts of the case. The noble Duke on 
the Front bench (the Duke of Somerset) 
did not think it possible for the Govern- 
ment, having so much business in hand, 
to bring in a Bill this Session to deal 
with the matter. He entirely agreed 
with the noble Duke on that point. As 
was stated the other night by his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government, 
the subject was one which was entitled 
to, and was receiving, every considera- 
tion ; but they were not able this year 
to legislate upon it. As to the remarks 
of the noble Duke about break power, 
the Companies, he believed, were now 
endeavouring to ascertain which was the 
most efficacious and best continuous 
break with a view to prevent accidents. 
The noble Duke also alluded to the 
block system. That system was now in 
operation, if he was not mistaken, on 
all the great lines. But even with that 
system accidents did occur. As the 
noble Duke was aware, one of the worst 
accidents had occurred on a line which 
had the block system in operation and 
was one of the first lines to adopt it—the 
Great Northern. He opposed the Bill 
before the House because he believed it 
would be perfectly impracticable in its 
working, the Preamble to be incorrect 
and incapable of proof, and because, if 
the Bill were to pass into law, it would 
add to the present difficulties and not 
take away any of the dangers of railway 
travelling. 

Lorp ABERDARE thought his noble 
Friend (the Duke of St. Albans) 
was perfectly justified in bringing for- 
ward the Bill, though it would be 
wise not to press it. He confessed 
it was no satisfaction to him if an ac- 
cident happened to know, as had been 
stated by the noble Lord who moved 
the Amendment, that the men who were 
worked 15 or 16 hours at a time were 
handsomely paid. This discussion would, 
no doubt, be of service, as the attention 
of the Government would be directed to 
the question of the number of hours 
railway servants might be employed; 
but he thought his noble Friend would 
take the best course in not pressing the 
Bill. The subject was one which, before 
any steps could be taken in the way of 
legislation, required inquiry by a Select 
Committee. 
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Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON wished it to be understood 
that he did not pledge the Government 
on the matter. He had only said it 
was one of great importance, and should 
receive consideration. 


Then the said Amendment, Original 
Motion, and Bill (by leave of the House), 
withdrawn. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION— 
DECLARATION OF MR. LAYARD. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If it were true, as stated in 
“The Morning Post” of April 25, that 

‘* Mr. Layard had informed the Porte that 
England had guaranteed the integrity and in- 
dependence of the Ottoman Empire only under 
conditions laid down by treaties stipulating for 
the exercise of control by the Powers?” 


Though too much importance ought not 
to be attached to statements by news- 
paper correspondents, yet they could not 
be altogether disregarded, since Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Bright laid down last 
Autumn that those who read the penny 
papers were as capable of judging of 
foreign affairs as Cabinet Ministers ; and 
as there were still to be found persons 
who upheld the exaggerations of The 
Daily News Correspondent, and considered 
them to have been entirely corroborated, 
notwithstanding the large reduction of 
the figures of that Correspondent by 
Mr. Baring’s Report ; whose figures had 
again been reduced to one-third by the 
report of Mr. Storey, who was charged 
with administering relief to the Bul- 
garians. That might be said to be fresh 
reason for not allowing erroneous news- 
paper statements to remain uncontra- 
dicted, especially after the recent re- 
markable exhibition of credulity and 
simple faith in newspaper statements on 
the last occasion their Lordships sat. 
He desired, therefore, to ask the Secretary 
of State, if the statement in Zhe Morn- 
ing Post of April 25 was true or not? 
He could not believe it to be true for 
three reasons—first, because there were 
no such treaties; secondly, because, so 
recently as the 8th of February last, the 
Secretary of State stated to this House 


“that he did not conceive we had a Treaty 
right to do so—that was, exercise intervention 
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Discipline Bill. 
in favour of Christians—under the Treaty of 
1856 ;” 

and, thirdly, because the language at- 
tributed to Mr. Layard would be con- 
trary to that which he was said to have 
held only about a fortnight before. As 
he entirely concurred with the opinion 
of his noble Friend the Secretary of 
State as to the extreme undesirableness 
of his being called upon night after 
night to express opinions upon import- 
ant subjects, he should not put the other 
two Questions of which he had given 
Notice. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I have no 
difficulty in answering the Question of 
the noble Lord. Mr. Layard has not 
reported himself to have used any such 
language as that to which the noble 
Lord has referred, and I feel certain that 
no such language as that ascribed to him 
could have been used, because no man 
is better acquainted than Mr. Layard 
with the state of the case as regards 
our Treaty obligations, and the state- 
ment contained in the extract from Zhe 
Morning Post is not in accordance with 
the facts. Seeing the Notice given by 
my noble Friend, I referred to the article 
in question, and found that the language 
quoted was not ascribed to Mr. Layard 
on the authority of any person professing 
to have accurate knowledge of what he 
said or did not say; but the writer 
merely gave the language as ascribed to 
him in the reports current in Constanti- 
nople at the time. I apprehend that 
Constantinople is a place where a good 
many reports are current which are not 
true. 


GENERAL POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT (SCOT. 
LAND) PROVISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMA- 
TION (DUMBARTON) BILL. 


A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order under 
The General Police and Improvement (Scotland) 
Act, 1862, relating to the Burgh of Dumbarton 
—Was presented by The Lorp Stewarp; read 1’, 
and referred to the Examiners. (No. 68.) , 


BAR EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 
BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for constituting and empowering a 
Council of Education and Discipline for the Bar 
—Was presented by The Lorp CHANCELLOR ; 
read 1%, (No. 69.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Monday next, Eleven 
’ o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 11th May 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Bits — Ordered—First 
Reading—General Police and Improvement 
Scotland) Act (1862) Amendment* [164]; 
ramways (Mechanical Power) * [165]. 
Second Reading—Local Government Provisiona] 
Orders Confirmation (Altrincham, &c.) * [157]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—ajyjon— 
RAILWAYS (IRELAND).—QUESTION. 
Captain NOLAN asked the Post- 


master General, If he can state how 
many posts run north and south across a 
line drawn on the map between the twa 
towns of Cong and Athlone, and what is 
the distance between these two towns; 
and, to name the towns between which 
such cross posts run, and to state how 
many hours after the arrival of the post 
in Tuam, county of Galway, it is for- 
warded to Claremorris in county of 
Mayo? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: There are 
no mail lines which run north and south 
across a line between Cong and Athlone. 
Speaking generally, the district south of 
such a line is connected with the mail 
lines from Galway, and the district north 
with the mail lines to and from West- 
port. The distance between Cong and 
Athlone is about 57 miles. The post is 
not forwarded vid Tuam, but by mail 
from Westport. 


REGISTRAR OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether, and, if so, under what cir- 
cumstances, a Registrar of Births and 
Deaths is justified in refusing to give a 
certified copy of an entry in the Register 
under his care, at a cost not exceeding 
one shilling to the applicant, when such 
certificate is required for the purpose 
of enabling a member of a registered 
Friendly Society, or his representatives, 
to obtain payment of any sum due to 
him or them from such society ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: I am not 
aware, Sir, of any circumstances which 
would justify a Registrar in refusing to 
give a certificate of death for the pur- 
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pose alluded to. The Friendly Societies 
Act of 1875 provides that a certificate of 
death shall be given on the payment of 
a fee of 1s., but application must be 
made in such form as is provided by the 
Registrar Ceneral, and some omission in 
that respect may have given rise to this 
Question. It is no part of the duty of 
the Registrar to fill up the form; but he 
is permitted by the Registrar General to 
do so on a charge of 3d. extra. 


INDIA—THE CASE OF MR. WELD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he would lay upon the Table 
the Correspondence and Papers relating 
to the suspension in April 1876, of Mr. 
Weld of the Madras Civil Service, for, 
as magistrate of the Nagapatam Tanjore 
district, causing the exhumation of a 
body of a Saniyasi buried on the banks 
of a drinking water reservoir at that 
place ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in re- 
ply, said, he had no objection to lay the 
Papers referred to by his hon. Friend 
on the Table of the House when they 
were complete. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE SUEZ 
CANAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have any information as to how far the 
statement which had appeared in the 
newspapers is accurate, viz.— 

“That the Suez Canal is closed to Russian 
ships of war by agreement between the Porte 
and the Khedive. The entrances to the Canal 
will be guarded forthwith ?”’ 


Mr. BOURKE: Sir, Her Majesty’s 
Government have heard that it is in- 
tended to close the passage of the Suez 
Canal to Russian war vessels; but, as 
far as we are aware, no definite regula- 
tion has been issued on the subject. It 
is not intended, we are told, to close the 
Suez Canal to other vessels. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION— 
THE DEBATE—SIR JAMES BROOKE. 


EXPLANATION. QUESTION. 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: I wish, 


Sir, to put a Question to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
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of which I have given him private No- 
tice. There was a passage in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech which he de- 
livered on Monday night, which did not 
attract my attention at the time, but to 
which my attention has been drawn by 
a friend of Sir James Brooke— 


“‘T cannot recollect a more shameful proceed- 
ing than the slaughter of the Dyaks by soldiers 
of Her Majesty and Sir James Brooke.” 


I have two reasons for putting the Ques- 
tion. One is that Admiral Sir Thomas 
Cochrane was the Commander-in-Chief 
in China, and that he gave the order for 
the attack on the forts; and the other is 
that there is a feeling among the friends 
of Sir James Brooke of pain and sur- 
prise at this observation, inasmuch as 
there was a Royal Commission, which 
inquired into the transaction, and the 
conduct of Sir James Brooke was highly 
approved. I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, Whether, by the phrase “a 
more shameful proceeding,” or the 
phrase ‘‘the slaughter of the Dyaks,” 
he intended to convey any censure upon 
the officers in Her Majesty’s Service 
who acted upon the Instructions which 
they received from the Admiral, and 
on that distinguished man, Sir James 
Brooke ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, the 
words quoted by my hon. Friend are not 
precisely correct; but, at the same time, 
they do not very greatly vary the effect 
of the impression I wish to convey. I 
say they are not precisely correct, be- 
cause I am made to state that it was the 
soldiers whose conduct I blamed. Ac- 
cording to my recollection, at this dis- 
tance of time, the operation was entirely 
a naval one; and my recollection, as far 
as it goes, is that it was performed with 
the guns of the ships, and not by a 
minor warfare in detail. I do not, there- 
fore, accept the words as they stand, 
but undoubtedly my opinion of the act 
is that it was an act of great and gross 
cruelty. With reference to these officers 
referred to, the responsibility has been 
entirely removed from their shoulders. 
I had forgotten at the time I spoke the 
circumstances of the Commission; but 
I do recollect and I do now state in the 
most explicit manner—and I am glad to 
have the opportunity of stating it again 
—that neither the Commander-in-Chief, 
the admiral at the station, could be held 
responsible except to the extent of the 


Mr. Baillie Cochrane 
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general orders, nor Sir James Brooke, 
who was a man of great energy, great 
abilities, and high character, and who 
was very much esteemed by many per- 
sons who themselves are most worthy of 
esteem; and still less could the officers 
and sailors of Her Majesty’s Fleet be 
held in any degree responsible. They 
acted, I believe, strictly under orders ; 
and not only was there the Commission 
to which the hon. Member has alluded, 
but the matter was brought directly 
under the cognizance of the Government 
and the House; and in the division 
which took place a large majority of the 
House and the Government completely 
upheld the conduct of Sir James Brooke, 
and those who were concerned in those 
operations. Therefore, the opinion which 
I give I give as my own opinion, as one 
of the minority in the matter. [ still 
hold that opinion ; but I entirely concur 
with the hon. Gentleman that no blame 
or censure can possibly attach personally 
to any of those concerned in the matter 
after the responsibility has been assumed 
by the authorities at home, and after 
the House has affirmed in the most de- 
cided manner its approval. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — RESOLU- 
TIONS (MR. GLADSTONE). 


Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER moved— 

‘“‘That the Order of the Day for the Com- 
mittee of Supply be postponed until after the 
Order of the Day for resuming the Adjourned 
Debate on the Eastern Question.” 

Mr. E. JENKINS rose to appeal to 
the Government for an understanding 
that the debate should not be concluded 
that evening. He had, from a certain 
quarter of that House, that morning re- 
ceived a ‘‘Whip” informing him that 
there would to-night bea certain division ; 
which showed that there were some hon. 
Gentlemen gifted with a prescience which 
was extraordinary and supernatural. He 
knew that there were still a large num- 
ber of hon. Members on that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House, many of whom 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich, and who 
desired to have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinions. For himself, he 
had been during the whole of last evening 
engaged in a series of calisthenic exer- 
cises with the vain object of catching the 
Speaker’s eye. He was only a humble 
Member of that House, but he had a 
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constituency, and they expected that he 
should endeavour to discharge his duty 
to them ; there were others in the same 
position, and as they had had no oppor- 
tunity of offering an opinion on the sub- 
ject, he felt he was entitled to ask the 
Government and hon. Members not to 
interpose any obstacle to the free ex- 
pression of opinion. His appeal to the 
Government gathered strength from the 
fact that a certain colour had been given 
to the debate by the many hon. Mem- 
bers who did not agree with the Reso- 
lutions, and a number of hon. Members 
who opinions were entitled to respect 
were desirous of expressing their opi- 
nions in a contrary sense to the colour 
which had been imparted to the debate. 
More than all, when last night they 
were obliged to sit there while insults 
were offered to the Sovereign of a great 
State with which at present we were in 
amity, and his name and assurances were 
treated with derisive cheers from the op- 
posite side of the House, there was good 
reason why a number of hon. Members 
on that side should have an opportunity 
of vindicating the public opinion of this 
country. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment that the discussion should not be 
concluded that night, and that the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich should have 
an opportunity to sum up that great 
debate on Monday or Tuesday at an 
earlier hour than he could otherwise get. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Whatever else may be done, I 
hope one thing, at all events, and that is 
that we shall not spend any great por- 
tion of the time we have at our disposal 
for discussion this evening, by getting 
into a debate as to when the division is 
to take place. I can assure hon. Gentle- 
men, so far as the Government are con- 
cerned, we have been most anxious to 
give as much facility as possible for hon. 
Members to speak in this debate. On 
the previous evening, no Member of the 
Government had risen to address the 


House; and on the present occasion, my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Bourke) who repre- 
sents the Foreign Department in this 
House will feel it his duty to address 
some observations, yet no other Mem- 
bers of the Government, except myself 
propose to trespass on the time of the 


House. I most earnestly press upon 
the House the importance of endeavour- 
ing to bring this debate to a close to- 
night. We are perfectly ready to sit to 
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a later hour than usual, in order to hear 
speeches which hon. Gentlemen are 
anxious to deliver, and we are under an 
obligation to the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan), who 
has given us the night in order that it 
may be made use of to the best possible 
advantage. I hope, therefore, we shall 
be supported by the House in endea- 
vouring to bring the question to an issue 
to-night. 

Mr. WALTER wished to make a 
practical suggestion to the House at 
large, as well as to its Leaders on either 
side. He had always been of opinion 
that speeches in the House were a great 
deal too long. He was himself, on the 
present occasion, somewhat in the posi- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen behind him, for 
he, too, had wished to make some re- 
marks upon the matter before the House, 
and had been unable to get an oppor- 
tunity for so doing. He would, there- 
fore, appeal to the good feeling of those 
hon. Gentlemen who in the course of the 
evening might, so to speak, get upon 
their horses, that they should not in- 
dulge in an unlimited gallop over the 
whole pasture which lay before them; 
and, to use another illustration, he would 
suggest that hon. Members, being in the 
position of a ship’s crew who were run- 
ning short of provisions, would do well 
to put themselves on half commons. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, what he and 
other hon. Members complained of was 
that the debate had not taken a fair 
direction, and that, whether by intention 
or by accident, the debate had taken 
such a turn and gone in such a direction 
that it would go to the country so as to 
show that the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich had only for his four Reso- 
lutions an extremely small following in 
that House, which was a false impres- 
sion. As he (Mr. Anderson) had pointed 
out last evening, only two hon. Members 
who supported the Resolutions and were 
known to be warm supporters of them 
had been called upon in the whole of the 
three evenings, and he complained of 
that as unfair, whether it had been in- 
tended or not. It was perfectly well 
known that the following which the 
right hon. Gentleman would have, even 
if there had not been any attempt at 
‘‘patching up,” would have been a very 
large one, and it was unfair that the 
country should have been led to believe 
that it would only be a very weak one. 


[ Fourth Night. ] 
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Mr. GLADSTONE thought no one 
could complain of what was said by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was 
naturally anxious to bring the debate to 
aclose. They were all aware that every- 
thing that could be done to accommodate 
the House and all its Members by an 
impartial choice was done by the Speaker, 
although no doubt it was impossible for 
that right hon. Gentleman, remarkable 
as his gifts might be, to judge from the 
personal appearance of the Member alone 
what line he intended to take. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) hoped there was no abso- 
lutely foregone conclusion as to the 
closing of the debate, but by all means 
let them proceed, and make the best of 
the time they had at their disposal. It 
did not become him to recommend short 
speeches after the extent to which he 
had trespassed upon the House on Mon- 
day evening last; but he ventured to 
say that this was probably the very 
largest question of foreign policy, and 
one having the greatest amount and 
range of topics, that had ever been be- 
fore the House. He was sure there 
would be no disposition of hon. Members, 
for mere egotism’s sake, to intrude them- 
selves upon the House. At the same 
time, he was bound to say there were 
several Gentlemen, well qualified and 
entitled by their position to address the 
House, who had not yet been called 
upon, and who ought to find an oppor- 
tunity to do so, and therefore he hoped 
a fair discretion would be exercised by 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

THe Marqvess or HARTINGTON 
hoped the House would at once enter 
upon the debate, with a desire of, if 
possible, concluding it in the course of 
the present sitting. At the same time, 
he hoped it would not be a foregone 
conclusion that it must necessarily so 
conclude in any circumstances. There 
were several hon. Gentlemen on that 
bench who had been anxious to address 
the House, and it was due to his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Ox- 
ford (Sir William Harcourt) and his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Goschen)—as there 
was an inclination to take credit for the 
making of sacrifices—to say that though 
they desired to speak on the question, 
they would be willing to forego their 
respective opportunities of so doing. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Anderson 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o Qo — 


THE EASTERN QUESTION— 
RESOLUTIONS (MR. GLADSTONE). 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. FOURTH NIGHT. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [7th May], 

“ That this House finds just cause of dissatis- 
faction and complaint in the conduct of the 
Ottoman Porte with regard to the Despatch 
written by the Earl of Derby on the 21st day of 


ae 1876, and relating to the massacres 
in Bulgaria.”—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “ House ”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“declines to entertain any Resolutions which 
may embarrass Her Majesty’s Government in 
the maintenance of peace and in the protection 
of British interests, without indicating any 
alternative line of policy,”—(Sir Henry Wolf,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. BOURKE said, that holding the 
osition he did, it had been his fate to 
ave to wade through every document in 

the Foreign Office relating to this sub- 
ject which had been written during the 
last three years, and he was sure that 
the House would sympathize with him 
when he said that it was no light under- 
taking to attempt to consider any portion 
of this great subject. He trusted, how- 
ever, thatthe House wouldnot be alarmed 
by that statement, because he could as- 
sure them that he did not intend to 
address them at any great length, espe- 
cially after the observations that had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire (Mr. Walter). The subject, in- 
deed, appeared to him to have been very 
nearly exhausted, and the case of the 
Government had been put in a most sa- 
tisfactory manner by his Superiors in 
office who had preceded him in the 
debate, and iacelote it was his intention 
not to traverse the ground which they 
had already gone over, but to confine 
his observations to certain topics which 
had not yet been alluded to, or which if 
they had been alluded to, had only been 
touched upon lightly. . Notwithstanding 
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the great difference between the Reso- 
lutions of the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich as originally proposed and as 
they now appeared upon the Paper, to 
which attention had been directed by 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Forster), he did not think that any 
candid man could maintain that the Go- 
vernment, after all that had passed dur- 
ing this debate, could avoid looking 
upon these Resolutions as a whole. 
There was much in the speech of the 
right hon. Member for Bradford last 
night to which he (Mr. Bourke) had 
listened with most sincere pleasure. 
The right hon. Gentleman had spoken 
of the speech of his right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary as one calculated to 
dispel many dangerous delusions. Why 
those delusions came to be entertained 
it was not for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or himself to divine, and certainly 
no man of judgment who had read what 
the Government had written, or had 
heard what they had said from the be- 
ginning to the end of this discussion, 
would feel himself justified in charging 
them with having given the slightest 
ground for those delusions. The right 
hon. Gentleman also went on to say that 
he was satisfied with the interpretation 
which the Home Secretary had placed 
upon the word “neutrality.” The posi- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government had 
from the first been based upon that in- 
terpretation of the word. The right hon. 
Gentleman proceeded to say that he was 
strongly in favour of the maintenance 
and of the protection of British interests 
in case they were attacked. That also was 
one of the cardinal points in the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman also spoke of the 
mediatorial duties which it might be- 
come incumbent upon this country to 
discharge from time to time while the 
war was goingon. For his own part, he 
(Mr. Bourke) hoped that it would not be 
long before Her Majesty’s Government 
were called upon to discharge those 
duties, and he could only say that they 
were fully impressed with the fact that 
those were among the most important of 
their duties, and he hoped that the 
earnest they had given with regard to 
Servia was sufficient to satisfy the House 
and the country that they would never 
allow the slightest opportunity to pass 
of using their mediatorial offices when 
they could be usefully employed in order 
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to restore peace to Europe. The right 
hon. Gentleman had also spoken of the 
duties which would be incumbent upon 
this country in reference to the arrange- 
ments which would follow when the war 
was brought to a conclusion. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were peculiarly alive 
to those duties, and it was in view of 
them that they did not wish to have 
their future action hampered in any way, 
because they felt that the events that 
might ensue might have a very vital 
and powerful effect upon the future des- 
tinies of this country as well as those of 
the South-eastern part of Europe. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say 
that he had never been in favour of 
England acting by herself or of her 
joining Russia, and that there would 
have been great danger to the peace of 
Europe if she had gone to war against 
Turkey, or had joined the other Powers 
in going to war with her. That was the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and that was the principle upon which 
they were acting ; and there could not be 
a clearer exposition of the policy which 
had guided them from first to last. But 
the right hon. Gentleman then proceeded 
to make some statements in which he 
could not cencur. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to say that he deeply re- 
gretted that Her Majesty’s Government 
did not adopt the policy of calling upon 
Europe to put pressure upon Turkey, 
and, if necessary, to use coercion. He 
(Mr. Bourke) was totally unable to re- 
concile that principle, so laid down by 
the right hon. Gentleman, with the other 
one he had stated that he was in favour 
of; in fact, he thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman had been too anxious to 
hunt with the hounds and to run with 
the hare upon this occasion, and that 
this desire had laid him open to the 
charge of inconsistency. If the last 
principle laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman were correct, he ought to lay 
himself at the feet of the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), who had 
certainly never said anything stronger 
in favour of coercion than was contained 
in that principle. No one could well 
mistake the meaning of the very able 
and logical speech of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard—it meant the dismemberment 
of Turkey pure and simple. He (Mr. 
Bourke) based his objection to the dis- 
memberment of Turkey upon the same 
grounds as were put forward by theSecre- 


[Fourth Night.] 
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tary for War. What commission, human 
or divine, had we to say to a country— 
‘*You shall be cut to pieces?”” What com- 
mission, human or divine, had we to enter 
on a crusade against Turkey, or to attack 
a young Monarch, who certainly was not 
responsible for any of these acts of mis- 
government and of cruelty which had of 
late disgraced the Government of Turkey, 
and to tell him that we were going to 
dismember his country for no reason in 
the world except for the misgovernment 
and the cruelties in which he had no 
part? The hon. Member for Liskeard 
had complained that we were in conflict 
with all the other European Powers in 
regard to these negotiations, as to putting 
pressure upon Turkey, and that the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government had 
been to keep them back from acting in 
the matter. There was, however, nothing 
in the whole history of this business that 
justified that statement. On the con- 
trary, the concord of the European 
Powers, with the exception of Russia, 
with reference to the non-coercion of 
Turkey, was unanimous from first to 
last. The hon. Member further said that 
the question rested primarily with Eng- 
land and Germany, and that it might 
have been settled by the joint action of 
those two Powers, if we had addressed 
any communication to Prince Bismarck 
on the subject. He (Mr. Bourke) should 
like to know his authority for that state- 
ment. The hon. Member might know 
more of Prince Bismarck’s mind than 
Her Majesty’s Government. Prince Bis- 
marck spoke his mind in the most candid 
manner to many persons, and it was 
quite possible that the hon. Member had 
had these confidences made to him by 
Prince Bismarck. If he had, he had 
been more fortunate than Her Majesty’s 
Government, and he (Mr. Bourke) could 
not find anything in the Blue Books, or 
in any private letter which had been 
written, which would justify the state- 
ment that Prince Bismarck was ready to 
join them in the policy suggested. The 
hon. Member had then proceeded to draw 
a picture of the relations between France 
and Germany, which, in his opinion, 
was over-coloured. He (Mr. Bourke) 
hoped and believed that the feelings of 
animosity between those countries were 
not so strong as had been represented. 
France, great as she had been in the 
past, had a great future before her, and 
by pursuing the paths of peace she would 
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attain greater glory and greater power 
than she had gained by pursuing the 
old ways of war. In regard to the 
Germans, he could not believe that a 
great and philosophic people, educated 
as they were—and they were the best 
educated people in the world—would long 
allow feelings of resentment towards 
France to rankle in their bosoms; and 
he sincerely hoped, notwithstanding 
what had been said to the contrary, that 
France and Germany would be united 
hereafter—and that in the course of a 
very short period—in the path of peace 
and progress. At the same time, he 
would point out that, if the unhappy 
state of feeling to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard referred really existed 
between those two countries, it would 
manifestly have been futile to have gone 
to Germany and asked her to join in an 
European concert, when the first thing 
that would have happened would have 
been that the spirit described by the 
hon. Gentleman would have been evoked 
in France, and thus have utterly de- 
stroyed any hope of concert. The hon. 
Member for Liskeard went on to say last 
evening that the policy which he re- 
commended—namely, that of coercion— 
would be a safe and an easy policy ; but 
he could not agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man, and he did not think that the 
remarks which he made on that point 
were worthy of a Member of his inde- 
pendent character and courage. He 
(Mr. Bourke) thought the course recom- 
mended by the hon. Gentleman to be 
one of a very mean character. What 
was his suggestion? It was this— 
“What is the Turkish Fleet without 
the head of an Englishman?” and he 
conveyed the impression that the Turkish 
Fleet was commanded by Englishmen; 
that there was not a single iron-clad in 
it which did not depend for navigation 
on an English engineer; and that if 
war broke out between England and 
Turkey, the consequences would be that 
the Ottoman Fleet would at once be 
given up to them. For his part, how- 
ever, he could conceive no more das- 
tardly conduct than that of a man who, 
having'undertaken the responsibility of 
commanding a Fleet, should give over his 
ships to an antagonist, which would be 
the part of a traitor. The hon. Gentle- 
man said, in effect, that the Fleet would 
be given up, and there would be an end 
of the question. Had recent events 
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justified that opinion? Did the events 
of 1828 justify it? He did not believe 
it. Of course, if war were to take place 
between Turkey and England the Eng- 
lish officers now serving in Turkey would 
leave that service; but if the Turkish 
Fleet were destroyed to-morrow, I do not 
think that it would in the least degree 
alter the opinion of the Mussulman 
population with respect to their duty to 
their country; and if the whole of the 
Fleet was sent to the bottom of the Black 
Sea to-morrow, it would not alter their 
character or determination one iota. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich the other day described the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
during the last 18 months as deplorable; 
but he (Mr. Bourke) would like to know 
exactly when the right hon. Gentleman 
came to entertain that opinion, and how 
long it had been shared in by those who 
sat beside him on the front Opposition 
Bench. He was glad to see that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) was in 
his place, for he wished to make his 
acknowledgment, the first time he had 
an opportunity, of the patriotic course 
which the right hon. Gentleman took 
last year, when he went in July with 
a deputation to the Foreign Office to see 
es Derby, and when, as the House 
was well aware, Lord Derby made an 
important declaration with regard to the 
state of foreign affairs which then ex- 
isted, and, amongst other subjects, went 
minutely into the question of the Berlin 
Memorandum. That declaration having 
been made, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham very kindly 
said to Lord Derby— 


“T think I shall only express the common 
and unanimous feeling of the gentlemen present 
by saying to Lord Derby that we are greatly 
obliged to him for the manner in which he 
has received the deputation, and that we have 
been greatly interested in the speech he has 
been kind enough to deliver to us. My own im- 
pression is that it will havea very salutary effect 
in all parts of the country. At this moment 
there is, other circumstances adding, from the 
political position, a great gloom over almost 
all the industrial and commercial interests of the 
country. It is impossible to say how much is 
due to one cause and how much to another ; but 
no doubt the whole is greatly aggravated by the 
threatened war. I think the speech we have 
heard will have some influence in removing 
some of that gloom and in dispersing some of 
the clouds which are now hanging over us, and 
I think I oa § say that the speech Lord Derby 
has delivered to us is one calculated to give 
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satisfaction to the country as it gives satisfac- 
mg to us, and we feel greatly indebted to him 
or it.” 


He quoted this not for the purpose of 
alleging any inconsistency on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but in 
order to show how fully he had trusted 
the Government, and how thoroughly 
his views coincided with those of his 
departed Friend (Mr. Cobden), who told 
the House that he never gave a vote 
with more sorrow than he gave the vote 
which called Lord Aberdeen and the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
into office, because he considered that 
event the cause of the Crimean War. 
It had been described by a graphic pen. 
Mr. GuapstoneE: When did Mr. Cob- 
en say that?] He was quite certain 
he had read it in Hansard. He was 
sorry he had not the extract, but pledged 
himself to produce it to the right hon. 
Gentleman in a very short time. So 
much for the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birming- 
ham. Mr. Carlyle, whom he was going 
to quote, described the circumstances 
that led to the Crimean War as “the 
greatest mass of stupidity, mismanage- 
ment, and folly which this country ever 
knew.” He was sorry to see the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of London (Mr. Lowe) was 
not in his place, because in the course of 
his speech the other evening that right 
hon. Gentleman alluded to the Berlin 
Memorandum, and said that it seemed 
to him to be the turning point in the 
question ; that it contained all the prin- 
ciples upon which a settlement could 
possibly be effected; and that we had 
refused to assent to it on the ground of 
a merely technical objection. The House 
would recollect that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman humorously spoke of some hon. 
Members of the House as having drank 
the wrong beer; but he (Mr. Bourke) 
thought the right hon. Gentleman must 
have drunk of the Water of Lethe since 
he delivered his speech at Croydon, for 
what did the right hon. Gentleman say 
at Croydon on the 14th of September ? 
He said— 

‘* As for power, look at the power we ex- 
hibited lately. Why, three Emperors en- 
tered into a league to make a certain regulation 
with regard to Turkey. They sent it to our 
Government, and our Government most pro- 
perly refused to join that league. What was 
the result? Did they carry it on without us? 
They did not think fit to consult us before they 
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came to that resolution, and only asked us to 
assent to it as a matter of courtesy, but when 
we disapproved it the whole of their pro- 
ceeding was rendered abortive, and England, I 
may say, was astonished at the amount of power 
she so exercised.” 


What was the opinion of the Colleagues 
of the right hon. Gentleman and of 
certain other Members of Parliament 
as to the Memorandum? As to the 
noble Lord opposite (the Marquess of 
Hartington), there had never been any 
doubt of his opinion. The noble Lord 
had never concealed his view, which was 
that we ought to have rejected the Me- 
morandum without argument, on the 
ground that it had been agreed to with- 
out consultation with England. And 
what had Lord Granville said? His 
Lordship said, as to the Berlin pro- 
posals— 


“‘T stated in the House a month ago [on the 
30th of July] that I could give no opinion till 
I had seen the document. After reading that 
Paper I agree that it would not have been wise 
to assent to that document.” 


So much for the opinions entertained by 
the Colleagues of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich on that matter. He 
did not think it could be maintained, 
after what he had stated, that the opi- 
nions of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) with reference to that docu- 
ment were shared in by those Friends 
with whom he was accustomed to act, 
at least up to the month of September 
last. But the fact of the matter was, 
that there were defects in the Berlin 
Memorandum which rendered it per- 
fectly impossible for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to acquiesce in that Paper. It 
would have been equally impossible, 
and it was admitted by Prince Gortcha- 
koff himself, for the Turkish Govern- 
ment to execute all the engagements— 
such, for instance, as those with regard to 
building houses—which the Berlin Memo- 
randum would have imposed upon them. 
What they wanted was that there should 
be an end to corruption and bad govern- 
nient in Turkey; but they were afraid 
that the effect of the Berlin Memoran- 
dum would have been to remove the 
responsibility of reform from Turkey, 
and place it on Europe generally. Even 
if other parts of the Berlin Memoran- 
dum had been deemed admissible, the 
last paragraph would have made it im- 
possible for Her Majesty’s Government 
to sign it, because it would have bound 
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this country to take more efficacious 
measures in case those proposals did not 
succeed. The insurgents would never 
have laid down their arms; the refugees 
would never have returned, if they 
knew that Europe held out to them the 
hope that if they only went on with the 
insurrection she would come to their aid. 
The Government knew very well what 
efficacious measures meant. From the 
despatch at page 148 of the Blue Book of 
last year—[ Turkey, No. 3, 1876|—they 
would see that before they received the 
Memorandum Lord Augustus Loftus 
told Her Majesty’s Government what 
Prince Gortchakoff took to be the effect 
of the Memorandum, and also that he 
believed the proposal was made with a 
view to military measures being adopted 
in case other means did not answer. 
Therefore, Her Majesty’s Government 
proceeded upon the assumption that the 
Berlin Memorandum really meant the 
partition of Turkey. With regard to 
Servia, he thought no one would accuse 
Her Majesty’s Government of being re- 
miss in their endeavours to put a stop 
to the war, or of being careless in bring- 
ing about a mediation. He did not 
think, moreover, that anyone would feel 
that, in the energetic arrangements 
which went on with regard to peace, 
Her Majesty’s Government did not go 
to the very utmost in meeting the objec- 
tions which were made by the Powers to 
their proposals. He could not help 
thinking that anyone who read the 
Papers would see that had it not been 
for the persistent perseverance of his 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs those bases of peace 
would never have been considered at all. 
Then, as to the Conference, he need not 
say that Her Majesty’s Government had 
great difficulty in obtaining the consent 
of the Powers to the basis on which it 
was held. Everybody knew that Austria 
objected strongly, as also did other 
Powers. However, the Conference met, 
and, as the House was aware, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were of opinion that 
Turkey had done most foolishly in not 
accepting the proposals made at the 
Conference. He did not believe that 
the acceptance of those proposals would 
have been a blow either at the integrity 
or the independence of the Porte. He 
did not think Lord Salisbury ever used 
wiser words, or words which could be 
more substantiated by great writers on 
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Jurisprudence and International Law 
than in saying that when they came to 
talk of the independence of the Porte, 
it was a comparative term. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” from the Opposition.| He did 
not know whether those cheers were 
ironical or not; but nobody could sup- 
ose after what Turkey had shown of 
ate of two great attributes of inde- 
pendence—the power of making war 
and the power of making Treaties—that 
she was not an independent Power. But 
if she had accepted the proposals of the 
Conference — even the most stringent 
ones made by Lord Salisbury—they 
would not have been a blow at her in- 
dependence ; for they only asked her to 
give in trust for atime certain attributes 
of her independence; and if she had 
done that, he had no doubt she would 
have laid the foundation for internal 
peace, would have regained the sympa- 
thies of Europe, and would have lost 
nothing in comparison with what she 
had lost by misgovernment and through 
the transactions which had gone on in 
her States for the past three or four 
years. And if in after years a Power 
had attacked her independence and 
integrity, it would have been opposed 
by all the Powers at the Conference 
which had asked Turkey to make that 
sacrifice. The Conference, however, 
had failed, and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich gave as a reason 
for its failure that Lord Salisbury had 
been powerfully counterworked by Sir 
Henry Elliot, and he also suggested 
that a party of the noble Lord’s Col- 
leagues at home were working in the 
same direction. There was not one 
syllable in the Protocols of the Con- 
ference which pointed to such a conclu- 
sion; and if any person would take the 
trouble to look through the Blue Book, 
he would see that Lord Salisbury was 
throughout the Conference supported in 
his policy by his Colleagues at home. 
The right hon. Gentleman and some of 
his Friends opposite had thought proper 
to bestow a lavish praise on Lord Salis- 
bury, a praise in which he (Mr. Bourke) 
heartily concurred ; but when they said 
that someone at home was counter- 
working against him, and that that was 
the reason why the Conference failed, 
he could not but think that they threw 
the greatest aspersion on Lord Salis- 
bury’s character. That alleged counter- 
working could not have occurred without 
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Lord Salisbury knowing it. Therefore, 
the assertion came to this—that Lord 
Salisbury allowed himself to go to Con- 
stantinople to be the mere stalking horse 
of a policy before Europe when he knew 
that that policy was to receive its death 
blow from his Colleagues the moment he 
suggested it. How those who recog- 
nized Lord Salisbury’s high character 
as much as he (Mr. Bourke) did could 
believe that he would have consented to 
play the part of a puppet in such an 
extraordinary way, he could not under- 
stand. Then, again, the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred to the commu- 
nication made to the Porte which drew 
forth from it expressions of lively grati- 
tude, and seemed to think that that was 
a dreadful crime on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. That was, in 
truth, a very small circumstance, though 
a great deal had been made out of it, 
and he was very sorry to have to allude 
to it, considering that it had already 
been disposed of in ‘another place.” 
It was really only an expression of 
courtesy made by our Minister at Con- 
stantinople when Midhat Pasha became 
Grand Vizier. It was a most common- 
place expression, and had no political 
significance whatever. The right hon. 
Gentleman had further alluded to, and 
seemed to think it a great crime to have 
sent Mr. Layard to Constantinople. All 
he could say was, that ever since he 
had known anything of foreign politics 
he had always heard of Mr. Layard 
as a person eminently qualified to fill the 
position to which he was now sent. He 
would further add that when the House 
came to see the Papers relating to what 
was now going on, they would find that 
since Mr. Layard had gone to Constan- 
tinople he had done very good service to 
this country. Theright hon. Gentleman 
had spoken of the sending of the British 
Fleet to Besika Bay, stating that it had 
prevented Turkey’s enemies from ap- 
pearing in the field. He (Mr. Bourke) 
denied that it had had that effect. In 
the first place, it was perfectly consistent 
with the position of neutrality which 
Her Majesty’s Government had taken 
up. Besides, how could the sending of 
the Fleet to Besika Bay have had the 
slightest effect upon the provinces of 
Herzegovina and Bosnia, which at that 
time were the theatre of war? Then 
the right hon. Gentleman had said we 
allowed the lead to slip into other hands. 
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If that had been the case, it certainly 
was not the fault of Her Majesty’s 
Government. How could that be made 
a taunt against the Government? They 
had done one thing consistently—not- 
withstanding that Turkey had gone to 
war with Russia—they had kept Eng- 
land at peace, and had abstained from 
taking that course which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard had suggested last 
evening, and which must have landed 
this country in war. The right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say that he had 
reason to believe that the French Go- 
vernment at the time of the Conference 
did not agree with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and that they thought it was 
an imprudent thing to have made the 
declaration that they would not have 
recourse to war. There was nothing in 
the Blue Books to warrant that state- 
ment; but, on the contrary, there was 
much to show that the French Govern- 
ment was entirely in accord with them 
on that subject. On that point, he would 
only quote the following passage from a 
letterin Zhe Livre Jaune dated Versailles, 
November 19, 1876, written by the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
Messieurs de Bourgoing and de Chau- 
dordy at Constantinople :— 

“We should only separate ourselves from the 
other Powers should they wish to support the 
conclusion at which they have arrived by mea- 
sures of material coercion, and if they should 
deem fit to proceed to a military occupation of 
either of the Provinces whose lot is concerned, 
or of other points of the Turkish Empire, we 
could not associate ourselves, even morally, with 
measures of that nature without departing from 
the strict neutrality which we have laid down 
for ourselves, and without the risk of being 
dragged into complications from which we are 
determined to remain aloof.”’ 


Her Majesty’s Government had never 
said anything more decisive than that in 
regard to abstaining from coercive mea- 
sures, and therefore the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was entirely in error in saying it 
was ever entertained by the French Go- 
vernment that it should resort to coer- 
cion. That despatch, in his opinion, 
furnished a complete answer to the 
charge of the hon. Member for Liskeard 
that England had thwarted the other 
Powers at every step. [Mr. Everyn 
ASHLEY inquired what was the date of 
the despatch.] It was dated Versailles, 
November 19, 1876. Nor was that the 
case with regard to France alone, and 
if England had been so rash as to pro- 
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pose any such step, he believed there 
was not a Power in Europe who would 
not have opposed it. Then, again, as to 
Italy, he found in the Green Book this 
paragraph— 

‘“‘ At same time, Minister said that the Italian 


Government were strongly opposed to any mili- 
tary occupation of any portion of the Turkish 


Empire.” 

So that all the Powers of Europe, in 
fact, were in favour of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government on that point. 
With regard to the Protocol, a short 
explanation was necessary. Prince 
Gortchakoff, shortly after the Confer- 
ence, asked the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government upon the state of affairs, 
but Lord Derby at that moment did not 
think it wise to write an answer. The 
wisdom of that course very soon became 
apparent, for before many days had 
passed Prince Gortchakoff requested that 
no answer should be given, as there 
would be another communication. That 
other communication was the Protocol, 
a very onerous and important document. 
Then came the negotiations which re- 
sulted in the signing of the Protocol 
and the appending thereto of the Decla- 
ration by Lord Derby as to the views of 
England in the matter. He wished to 
say a few words about that Declaration. 
The Protocol was, no doubt, put forward 
in favour of peace; but if England had 
signed it without making that Declara- 
tion, she would have signed a document 
put before her which might have been 
used afterwards in the case of war. For 
that reason it was absolutely necessary 
for England to take the precaution she 
did. They were anxious to make sure 
that a document put forward for one 
purpose should not be used for another. 
It was quite clear that the mobilization 
of the Russian Army greatly impeded 
the prospect of the reforms which were 
required of Turkey being carried out, 
and it was necessary for England to de- 
clare that, if demobilization were not 
carried out, the Protocol would be null 
and void. Tothat course Russia did not 
take the slightest objection. He was not 
sure, indeed, that it was not suggested 
by Russia herself. Russia, he believed, 
said something like this—‘‘ We are 
going to demobilize, but we do not want 
to say so in the Protocol. You are 
perfectly welcome to say that if war 
takes place the Protocol shall have no 
effect, and be null and void.” A great 
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deal has been said about the last de- 
spatch written by Lord Derby. On that 
point he wished to say that if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government sincerely differed 
from the Government of Russia, which 
was a friendly Power, upon grounds 
which she had stated in the Protocol, 
was this country to come to the abject 
state of being afraid to mention such a 
subject of difference? He considered 
that it was absolutely necessary not to 
preserve silence on that subject. It was 
not only necessary with regard to the 
other Powers of Europe, but it was 
only fair to Russia herself. It would 
have been grossly unfair to Russia, 
if Her Majesty’s Government had al- 
lowed her to go on, and then, perhaps, 
subsequently to object to the course 
she had taken. What Her Majesty’s 
Government had done had been done in 
the most friendly spirit to Russia, and 
they would have been guilty of the 
greatest insincerity and laches, not only 
towards England, but towards Russia 
and the rest of Europe, if they had re- 
frained from expressing their opinion at 
that juncture. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Forster) had blamed 
Her Majesty’s Government on the point ; 
but he would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man what was meant by the Declaration 
of 1871, where it was declared that no 
Power could be relieved from the obli- 
gations of a Treaty without the consent 
of the other parties to that Treaty? 
That was the Magna Charta of the other 
side of the House, which they always 
put forward as a great diplomatic 
triumph. It seemed to him (Mr. Bourke) 
that, in sending the despatch referred 
to, Her Majesty’s Government were only 
acting up to that Declaration, if that 
Declaration had any meaning at all. 
The great reason why the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
had taken the course he had done was the 
wayin which Lord Derby’sdespatch of the 
21st of September last had been treated 
by the Porte. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said most truly that Shefket Pasha 
and others concerned in the atrocities 
had not only not been punished, but had 
been promoted. It was unnecessary for 
him to say anything on that question of 
the atrocities, as he had spoken as 
strongly as he could several times on the 
matter; but when they were asked to 
make that the main cause of a great 
future change of policy, he thought the 
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House ought to recollect that there were 
other circumstances to be considered 
which ought not to be forgotten. He 
firmly believed that the demands made 
in that despatch of the 21st of September 
would have been acceded to had not the 
whole Ottoman race been firmly con- 
vinced that the Russian Army, which 
had then been for many months massed 
upon their frontier, was about to doom 
them to destruction. It was quite true 
that the despatch was written in Sep- 
tember, and that the Russian Army was 
not massed on the Turkish frontier till 
November; but an inquiry was pro- 
mised in September, and would have 
been carried out had it not been for the 
warlike preparations of Russia. Cer- 
tainly there could be no doubt as to 
the evil effect. of the conviction which 
possessed the minds of the Mussulman 
population that the Bulgarian insurrec- 
tion was instigated and intended for 
their destruction, and as a justification of 
pre-determined Russian aggression. In 
that condition of things it was impos- 
sible for the Ottoman Government to 
deal with the question in the way which 
he believed they would have wished. 
However, he did not wish for one mo- 
ment to excuse the Ottoman Government 
for what they had done. He believed 
they had acted foolishly and rashly; but 
he could not forget that, under the cir- 
cumstances in which they found them- 
selves for the last six or eight months, it 
would have been impossible for them, 
without danger to the Throne of the 
Sultan, to accede to the demands made 
upon them. Something had been said 
about Mr. Canning’s policy in re- 
gard to Greece 50 years ago. Now, on 
that subject, he would point out that 
nothing was more likely to lead to error 
and bad consequences than to draw an 
analogy between incorrect parallels, such 
as between that case and the present. 
The condition of things in Greece in 
1826 and the condition of things in 
Turkey at the present time were in some 
respects the same, but in some respects 
they were also wholly different. ‘They 
were similar in this respect—that the 
pacification of Greece was an object of 
the Government of this country in 1826, 
and that there was a danger then that 
Russia would go to war without the 
concert of the other Powers; but if they 
looked at the whole course of Mr. Can- 
ning’s policy, from the Treaty of Verona 
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down to his death, the one principle 
running through it was his firm deter- 
mination that nothing should induce him 
to use force in any shape or way if he 
could avoid it between the belligerents. 
When Mr. Stratford Canning, the pre- 
sent Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, went 
to St. Petersburg in 1824, one of the 
bases on which he was to proceed in the 
negotiations was the strictly mediatorial 
character of the proposed intervention. 
There was to be a complete disavowal of 
force. The negotiations broke off be- 
cause Russia would not agree to that 
principle. Again, when the Duke of 
Wellington went to St. Petersburg in 
February, 1826, the instructions drawn 
up by Mr. Canning pointed to an abju- 
ration, by all the parties concerned, of 
any employment of force against either 
the Turks or the Greeks, and also to an 
abjuration of any means of aggrandize- 
ment. In connection with the Protocol 
of April and the Treaty of July, 1827, 
the same principle was observed by Mr. 
Canning. From the first to the last— 
from the first intervention of Mr. Can- 
ning in the affairs of Greece, till the 
Treaty was concluded—there was nothing 
to show that he ever for a moment en- 
tertained the idea of this country using 
force in favour of either belligerent. 
On the contrary, he never seemed 
to lose opportunities of abjuring the 
employment of force. He held in his 
hand a very important document, and he 
would like the House to permit him to 
read a portion of it. It was a subject 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich put great stress 
upon, and he (Mr. Bourke) wished to 
state what he believed to be facts in 
regard toit. It related to the Conference 
which was held in September, 1825, be- 
tween Mr. Canning and the Greek Depu- 
ties, on which occasion Mr. Canning 
told them— 

‘¢ That their sanguine and enthusiastic friends, 
who suggested to them the supposed facility 
with which England, by her interference, might 
bring the struggle in which the Greeks are en- 
gaged to a favourable termination, deceived 
either the Greeks or themselves. They reasoned 
as if upon the assumption that the contest be- 
tween Turkey and Greece was not only the only 
contest now existing, but would continue to be 
the only contest in the world after England had 
joined in it; and that it would have to be fought 
out by the Ottoman Porte, on the one side, and 
Greece, with England as her protectress and 
ally, on the other. They forgot that there 
existed between England and Turkey Treaties 
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of very ancient date, and of uninterrupted obli- 
gation, which the Turks faithfully observed, and 
to the protection of which British interests of a 
vast amount were and are confided within the 
dominions of Turkey; and that all these in- 
terests must at once be put in jeopardy, and the 
obligation of the Treaties which protect them 
be at once advisedly broken by the first blow 
which Great Britain should strike, as the ally 
of Greece, in hostility to Turkey.” 

Surely vee d could be much stronger 
than that. Mr. Canning went on to say 
that if the course recommended by the 
Greek Deputies was followed, the result 
would be that— 

“Every Power from henceforth would pursue 
its separate interests, without regard to previous 
connection or obligation. The war would spread 
to the West as well as to the East; it would 
soon become general throughout Europe; and 
long before its conclusion, whenever that might 
arrive, the separate interest of Greece, though 
the main cause of the contest, would be for- 
gotten in the general confusion. 


He might go on reading other portions 
of that important document, but would 
not trespass further on the time of the 
House. He was quite prepared to fur- 
nish a copy of it to the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, if he wished it. [Mr. 
GuapsTonE: What is it?] The Memo- 
randum of the Conference he had re- 
ferred tu. He felt certain that if the 
right hon. Gentleman traced the whole 
of the proceedings of Mr. Canning with 
reference to Turkey, from the Declara- 
tion of 1822 down to his death, he would 
not find a single word which justified 
the opinion that Mr. Canning ever for a 
moment contemplated the use of force. 
Then with regard to the Instructions 
which led to the battle of Navarino, he 
might remark that in the Treaty of July, 
1827, there was not one word said about 
force. All that the Powers said was 
that they would concert measures, and 
Instructions were given to the Admirals, 
after Mr. Canning’s death, to the effect 
that they were not to interfere between 
the contending forces. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to imply that the 
Duke of Wellington did not follow out 
the policy of Mr. Canning; but there 
was reason to think that if Mr. Canning 
had lived, he would have agreed with 
the Duke of Wellington in characterizing 
the Battle of Navarino as an ‘‘ untoward 
event.” With regard to the Resolutions 
of the right hon. Gentleman, he would 
only submit further that it was abso- 
lutely necessary for the safety of the 
country that the Government should not 
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be bound; but that they should be free 
to take the course which, as events pro- 
ceeded, was best adapted for securing 
the honour and welfare of the people. 
If he had possessed anything like the 
eloquence of the right hon. Gentleman 
—most unaffectedly he said it—and if 
he could appeal to him with any hope 
of success, he would have sought even 
at that moment to impress upon him 
that, above and before all things, it was 
important in the present emergency, for 
the sake not only of this country, but of 
the world, to show Europe and the 
world that we were a united people. In 
particular was it needful that Parliament 
should show that it was not divided. 
He was afraid that that was too much 
to hope for, and that the attempt to per- 
suade the right hon. Gentleman of that 
necessity would have been a hopeless 
task; but, at all events, he was certain 
that if anything happened which made 
it necessary for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to pupae! to the confidence of the 
House of Commons in connection with 


this subject, that appeal, notwithstand- 
ing the strictures of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, would not be addressed in vain. 


Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER: I 
shall advert in a few moments to some 
of the remarks made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; but before I do so I 
would advert more particularly to the 
position in which we on this side find 
ourselves in regard to the Resolutions 
moved by my right hon. Friend. I am 
one of those Members of the House who 
had no difficulty, as soon as I heard 
these Resolutions were put on the Table, 
in making up my mind that I would 
vote not only for one or two of the Reso- 
lutions, but for all the Resolutions, and 
not only for all the Resolutions, but for 
all exactly as moved by my right hon. 
Friend. Iam not going to say that I 
do not think the proposed Amendment 
to the second Resolution is an improve- 
ment. But that by the way. It is im- 
possible to conceal from ourselves that 
we have received a severe handling from 
the other side because of what happened 
on Monday last, when the right hon. 
Gentleman altered the second Resolu- 
tion, and said he was not going to put 
two of the others at all. I think the 
noble Lord the Vice President of the 
Council (Viscount Sandon) was rash 
enough to say that the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman’s courage had failed him at the 
last moment. My experience of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s courage is not 
such as would seem to corroborate the 
remark of the noble Lord. The hon. 
Member for Mid - Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) described his policy as that of 
‘‘ childish vacillation.”” Ido not think 
that my experience of my right hon. 
Friend will bear out that remark. 
Various other things were said, and I 
regret that something was said by the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
in his able speech yesterday afternoon, 
when he used the remarkable expression 
that the action of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was such as to make scoffers re- 
joice. Ido not think I am a scoffer, but 
I certainly rejoiced, because it appeared 
to me that the transactions of Monday 
last were of an extremely simple nature, 
and I do not know why the hon. Gen- 
tleman should object to the course taken 
by my right hon. Friend (Mr. Glad- 
stone). My right hon. Friend moved 
his Resolutions as an independent Mem- 
ber of Parliament. He had not con- 
sulted his Colleagues, but when these 
Resolutions were tabled my right hon. 
Friend found that certain alterations 
would enable a large number of his 
Colleagues and other hon. Members 
below the Gangway on the same side of 
the House to vote for his Resolutions. 
Was he to be blamed, because he so 
amended his Resolutions as to enable 
them to vote with him? Itis what you 


‘all do every day—hon. Gentlemen on 


the other side, perhaps, not on so large 
a scale, but weall do it on a small scale. 
If Amendments to Resolutions before 
the House enable us to gain a large 
amount of support, we amend our Reso- 
lutions, and we do not think we have 
done anything to disturb the confidence 
of those who vote for us. Therefore, 
that my right hon. Friend should be 
blamed for amending his Resolutions to 
enable his Colleagues to support him, I 
cannot for amoment understand. Now, 
we come to what they are. The first 
and second are the only ones actually 
before the House. My hon. Friend 
who has just resumed his seat (Mr. 
Bourke) has spoken of the Resolutions 
as a whole, and has said they must be 
taken as a whole. Iam quite willing to 
take the position iaid down by the hon. 
Gentleman, and to take the Resolutions 
as a whole, and I will admit, for the 
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satisfaction of my right hon. Friend, 
that although the terms of the Resolu- 
tions have been removed, the mind and 
soul of the Resolutions yet remain. 
Had the mind and soul not remained, 
my right hon. Friend never could have 
spoken his magnificent speech. Had 
they not remained, we should never have 
been able to give him the support we do. 
The whole country would not have been 
able to afford him that cordial support 
which we believe he has received. We 
are asked to say that this House finds 
just cause of dissatisfaction with the con- 
duct of the Ottoman Porte in relation to 
Lord Derby’s despatch. I think we 
may at least claim the vote of the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State, 
who very justly stated in his speech that 
he could not defend the action of the 
Ottoman Porte for the way in which it 
had received Lord Derby’s despatch. It 
is quite true the hon. Gentleman took 
a strong line of defence of the Porte. 
He maintained that the whole of the 
Moslem inhabitants of these Provinces 
looked upon the rising as intended for 
their entire destruction, and on that ac- 
count it was impossible for the Sultan 
to bring the offenders to justice. And 
the hon. Gentleman excused the Sultan 
for not having done that. Now, it 
is remarkable that Lord Derby, in that 
very despatch, made a remark upon that 
very point, and it does much to dispose 
of the entire point raised by the Under 
Secretary of State. In paragraph 4 of 
the despatch, Lord Derby says— 


“Moreover, it is conclusively shown that not 
only was the most culpable apathy displayed by 
the great majority of the Provincial authorities 
in allowing or conniving at such excesses, but 
that little or nothing effectual has been done in 
the way of reparation. While 1,956 Bulgarians 
were arrested for complicity in an insurrec- 
tionary movement which was at no time of a 
dangerous character, only a score or so of the 
murderers of unarmed men, women, and children 
have been punished.”—[ Turkey, No. 1, 1877, 
p. 287.] 


Then my hon. Friend (Mr. Bourke) ex- 
cuses the conduct of the Porte because 
the Moslems believed they were to be 
driven out. The Under Secretary of 
State has no other excuse for the Porte, 
and he must concede that he is bound, 
from the tenor of his speech, to vote for 
the first Resolution of my right hon. 
Friend. I may refer to one or two other 
remarks on the subject of coercion. As 
far as I understand, the remarks on that 
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subject amount to this—My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone) did not recom- 
mend ‘coercion by England alone. He 
did not even mean coercion by England 
and Russia together. What he desired 
to advocate was that what is required 
should be obtained by the whole of the 
European Powers. This is a very dif- 
ferent thing. If the whole of the Powers 
unite in demanding or exacting from the 
Porte a certain course of proceedings, 
then, in the very nature of the case, the 
Porte must yield. WhatI desire for a 
moment or two to do is to comment on 
some of the speeches that have been 
made, and especially on that remarkable 
speech the hon. Member for Mid-Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) delivered to us on 
Thursday afternoon.. The remarks of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Berk- 
shire also (Colonel Loyd-Lindsay) and 
all the hon. Members on that side have 
been based on undisguised hostility to 
Russia. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid-Lincolnshire said Russia meant war 
all along. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the 
Ministerial Benches.| I am much obliged 
to hon. Members on that side, who ex- 
actly confirm what I said as respects hon. 
Members below the Gangway at least. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Perhaps you will 
allow me to say that what I said was 
it was generally said from what we 
know now that Russia had apparently 
meant to go to war. 

Sir ROBERT ANSTRUTHER: I 
am glad to accept the correction of my 
hon. Friend, but I think his opinion can 
be gathered from another source. About 
a fortnight ago he made a brilliant 
speech at the Middlesex Conservative 
Working Men’s Association, and in the 
course of that speech he said— 

“If war arose, it would be due to the settled, 
deliberate, and determined policy of Russia, and 
to the criminal recklessness of those who last 
autumn so utterly misled her as to the true 
feeling of this country.” 

Was that a true statement of the 
case? I will concede at once that I 
have no more desire to see Russia mis- 
tress of Constantinople, in possession of 
the Suez Canal, and erecting a second 
Sebastopol on the Persian Gulf, than 
hon. Members opposite have. It appears 
to me that, either from prejudice or 
other causes, some hon. Members have 
not been able to take an unprejudiced 
view in that respect. I see the noble 
Lord the Member for South North- 
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umberland (Lord Eslington) in his 
place, from whom we are accustomed to 
hear safe and wise counsels. In his 
speech last Tuesday he said that he 
would not believe one word of one pro- 
mise made either by the Emperor or 
the Russian Government in the matter. 
Ido not think that was a statesmanlike 
expression. I do not think you can 
suppose that people outside, and cer- 
tainly not people abroad, will imagine 
that you are arguing this question in a 
calm and dispassionate manner when 
you say that you will not believe one 
single word of the promises made by 
Russia in this matter. I have looked 
through all the documents laid on the 
Table of the House in relation to this 
question. I will not trespass on the 
House, but I will say there is no evidence 
in the Blue Book of any desire of Russia 
from the first to go to war. On the con- 
trary, if we take the evidence in the 
Book, there is much evidence to the 
contrary. From the very first, Russia 
has desired to act in concert with the 
Powers. I do not think there is any 
difficulty at all in showing that. As 
long ago as the 13th of November she 
declared, through Lord Augustus Loftus, 
to the Earl of Derby, that above all 
things the desire of Russia was to act 
in co-operation and concert with Eng- 
land. [ Laughter.| Of course, it cannot 
convince hon. Gentlemen on that side of 
the House who do not believe one word 
of what Russia has said. I do not think 
that Russia showed in the Andrassy 
Note, in the Berlin Memorandum, and 
at the Conference, that she was not 
acting in concert with other Powers. In 
the Conference,: she went with Lord 
Salisbury to such an extent that at last 
a report was spread abroad that she was 
not capable of going to war, that her 
armies were incapable of marching, that 
she had no men and no horses. All this 
showed her sincere desire to act only in 
concert with the Powers. All the pro- 
posals of the Powers were rejected, all 
the proposals of the Conference failed, 
and Russia acts by herself. Is she to 
be blamed for acting by herself? I ask 
the House to consider her position in 
regard to the Slav population. There 
are in all 100,000,000 Slavs. [‘‘ No, 
no!”?] At page 646 of No. 1 of 
the Blue Books there is a letter from 
Lord Augustus Loftus to Lord Derby, 
dated the 4th November, where he 
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speaks of a conversation with a Russian 
nobleman of high rank and position, 
well-known for his admiration of Eng- 
land and all things English, and most 
anxious to maintain a good understand- 
ing between England and Russia. His 
opinion is that the Eastern Question was 
viewed throughout the nation, from the 
highest to the lowest, as one of religion 
and humanity, and that the feeling of 
the Christian Slavs was so powerful that 
the Emperor could not risk any opposi- 
tion. No financial or any other con- 
sideration could turn them from the 
policy they believed to be their duty, 
and that of the 100,000,000 of the 
Slavonic race who were determined 
to liberate their Christian brethren, 
from the yoke of the Mussulman. Well, 
I do not think it at all wonderful that 
the Slavs in Russia should desire to free 
the Slavs of the Provinces from the yoke 
under which they groaned. I consider 
every man in this House desires to see 
them released from the tyranny of those 
who rule over them. That being so, I 
cannot conceive that Russia is to blame 
in acting on the instincts of her people, 
who desire to relieve the Slavs from the 
Turkish yoke. Now, I am perfectly 
well aware that my noble Friend the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), sitting opposite, is prepared not 
only not to sympathize with her in the re- 
lief of the Christian Provinces from the 
yoke of the Mussulman, but he has fur- 
ther put an Amendment on the Paper in 
which he desires to take the opinion of 
the House upon this matter, and‘he pro- 
poses to move— 

‘That this House, while anxious to promote 
the well-being of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, and of all races under his rule, condemns 
the interference of a Foreign Power by force of 
arms in the internal administration of the Otto- 
man Empire.” 


Well, Sir, if you are not to interfere by 
force of arms, how are you to interfere 
at all? And now we come to the ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend behind me (Mr. 
Courtney)—the question of coercion. I 
admit that I could not follow my hon. 
Friend in his argument where he spoke 
of the dismemberment of the Turkish 
Empire. I think he carried his argu- 
ment too far, and I think he would not 
in that proposal find a large amount of 
support in this House. But it does ap- 
pear. to me that if you are to do anything 
at all, and not to rest satisfied with the 
[Fourth Night. ] 
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position in which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are, you must be prepared to 
take a more active and decided line 
than you have up to the present. time 
adopted. There is no use in trying to 
blink the matter. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Liskeard has been 
taunted because he complained that the 
Government have pursued a policy of 
inaction instead of action. What has 
been the result of their policy? It has 
been said that the true policy of the 
Government is to maintain the integrity 
and independence of Turkey. But have 
they done so? They have not. It has 
been said, too, that their policy is to 
maintain the peace of the world. They 
have failed in doing so; but the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
has said that if they have so failed, they 
have at least maintained the peace of 
the British Empire. The hon. Gentle- 
man has taken credit to the Government 
for that; but that was not the pro- 
gramme with which the Government 
originally set out. The object they had 


in view was to secure the good govern- 
ment of Bulgaria and the other Pro- 
vinces, and in that they have failed too. 
Now, ought they to have adopted any 


other course? This I believe—that if 
we are to come to any satisfactory con- 
clusion, it will be necessary to arrive 
at a distinct and settled policy; and it 
appears to me that it ought to have been 
adopted at the time when Russia pro- 
posed an occupation of the Provinces. 
Prince Gortchakoff said that he believed 
those measures would avert war, and 
would ensure the better treatment of the 
Christiansin Turkey. Ithink, Sir, wemay 
rely upon this—that the Eastern Ques- 
tion cannot be settled without England ; 
and the resultof the policy which has been 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government is 
this—that the Power which is denounced 
from the other side as being all that is 
bad has been put by England into a com- 
manding position from which you will 
hardly be able to move her. If Rus- 
sia be all that hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side says she is, why have you 
allowed her to stand before the world as 
the only country that would make the 
smallest sacrifices in the interest of the 
Christians? Why is she in this posi- 
tion of protection, which you might have 
assumed if you had been so minded? 
You have by your own act put her into 
a position in which she has an immense 
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advantage over you, if she desires to use 
it; and you will find that if she once 
makes her footing good in the Provinces, 
and you go to war with her, as some 
people wish you to do, you will find it 
exceedingly difficult to get her out of 
the Provinces; whereas, had you acted 
in friendly concert with her from the 
first, you would been able to share with 
her all the benefits she would derive 
from the sympathy of the Slav races, of 
which she is the only friend, and you 
would have been able at once, if you 
found she was going beyond the bounds 
she ought to go, to say—‘‘I have been 
acting in concert with you; I have gone 
with you; and I am prepared to go with 
you so long as you fight for the protec- 
tion of the Christian subjects of the Porte 
only; but the moment you go beyond 
that, I am no longer with you, and I am 
prepared, if need be, to resist you.” 
[‘‘Hear, hear!”] Yes, it appears to 
me that, sooner or later, we shall have 
to intervene in some shape or other. 
[‘*No, no!”] If any hon. Member has 
any doubt on that subject he has only to 
read the despatch of Mr. Jocelyn, Chargé 
d’Affaires at Constantinople, which was 
published on Saturday last. If what is 
stated in thatdespatch iscorrect, it will be 
impossible for thiscountry to remain inac- 
tive, even if it was desirable. He says— 
“There is no doubt that the present situa- 
tion is an extremely critical one, and the country, 
torn asunder by the efforts made in so many 
different directions under the factions I have 
named, is drifting to a crisis which cannot long 
be delayed. A few weeks may suffice to de- 
termine its character, and it is the opinion of all 
serious politicians here that the part intended 
to be played by Europe in dealing with this 
country should, in order to be effective, be at once 
declared.” —[ Turkey, No. 15 (1877), p. 250.] 


There can be no doubt that the present 
situation is one of extreme difficulty ; 
that the country is divided by factions; 
and that a crisis is fast coming and cannot 
be delayed. If the view I take of the 
position is correct, Great Britain cannot 
merely stand aside. I have heard it is 
desired even now that this country might 
join with other countries in bringing 
this war to a close, and I saw in Zhe 
Times of yesterday an answer which was 
proposed to be sent to Lord Derby’s 
reply to the Russian Circular, and from 
which I gather that even now the Rus- 
sian Government is willing to co-operate 
with our Government and other Govern- 
ments in bringing this war to an end, 
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and securing the objects she has at heart. 
[‘*No, no!”] It may very well be that 
my views are wrong views. But they 
are my own, and I have to thank hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side for the 
courtesy with which they have received 
them. I also thank most heartily my 
right hon. Friend for bringing these Re- 
solutions before the House, and obtain- 
ing an expression of feeling from the 
House which will do more, I believe, to 
bring about a satisfactory solution of the 
matter than anything else. 

Lorp ELCHO: My hon. Friend who 
has just sat down (Sir Robert Anstru- 
ther) has expressed his astonishment 
that objections should have been raised 
on this side of the House to the action 
which was taken on Monday last in re- 
ference to the original Resolutions of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich. He said that course was a 
very simple one, and it was an arrange- 
ment approved of and come to by the 
different Members on that side of the 
House as to what they thought best. 
For my part I confess that, looking solely 
to the interests of the country, and 
having ‘regard to the course taken by 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
I sympathize with the opinion so elo- 
quently expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), when he 
said that at the present time, in the 
midst of events which might lead to such 
serious complications—as to which no 
man could foretel what the results would 
be—it was most desirable that the opi- 
nion and determination of England, 
which Europe is anxiously looking for, 
should be plainly and unmistakeably ex- 
pressed as to what action she thought 
ought to be taken in this Eastern 
crisis. I think, with the hon. Member 
for Louth, it is greatly to be regretted 
that these Resolutions have, in the 
interest of a Party, not in the interest 
of the country, been altered, and partly 
withdrawn, their spirit, however, still 
remaining. If this had been done 
to prevent the position of England being 
misapprehended, I could have under- 
stood it; but what are we to say when 
we find that the object sought is simply 
to prevent further disorganization of the 
Liberal Party ? Let us, then, hope that, 
whatever the result may be to the na- 
tion, the Liberal Party will not be fur- 
ther split up on this occasion ; and that, 
at the end of this transformation scene, 
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we may see the pleasing tableau of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich lying down in peace with 
the noble Lord the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, and the junior Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain), while the 
senior Member (Mr. Bright) gives them 
his blessing. Such may possibly be 
the result upon the Party; but, as re- 
gards the question of coercion, have you 
succeeded in shirking it? Though the 
Opposition hastried to evadethe question, 
they have practically failed to do so. I 
venture to think the course that has been 
pursued showsvery clearly thatthe House 
of Commons as a whole would not enter- 
tain the project of coercion by force of 
arms. Thisis the feeling of the country 
as a whole; of this side of the House 
with one or two exceptions, and of the 
majority of those on the other side of the 
House. [‘‘No, no!”] I repeat that, 
taken as a whole, the feeling of the Op- 
position is against coercion, and thus 
upon this point a large majority of this 
House will support the Government in the 
policy which it has adopted. The chief 
doubt that up to last Monday night 
existed in the minds of European states- 
men was as to the attitude likely to be 
adopted by the English Liberals in re- 
gard to that particular branch of the 
question. That doubt was at once dis- 
sipated by the fact that the particular 
Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich which em- 
bodied the principle of coercion, and also 
another proposal to the same effect, were 
withdrawn at the instance of a majority 
of the Members sitting on the Opposi- 
tion Benches. [‘‘No, no!”] Hon. 
Members may dissent from what I am 
saying, but I simply express an opinion 
founded upon fact; and I venture to 
say further that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was forced to abandon the co- 
ercive part of his own proposals and to 
minimize the remainder into something 
which it is not easy to understand. 
Indeed, I do not yet know whether 
we have reached the “irreducible 
minimum.” As a whole, then, the 
House of Commons opposes the idea 
of coercion, and in so far they disap- 
rove of the action of Russia. The Reso- 
utions now before the House are but a 
small portion of the great question which ° 
was raised by the proposals as originally 
drawn. Asa whole, they state a fact, 
and indicate a policy, the fact being that 
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certain atrocities have been committed 
and that they remain unpunished, while 
the policy indicated is a policy of gua- 
rantees. I will not attempt to palliate 
the conduct of the Turkish Government 
in allowing the persons who instigated 
or committed the atrocities to go free; 
but I would ask the House to place 
itself, when considering a question of 
the kind, in the position of the Go- 
vernment affected. In the first place, 
you know how these outrages were 
exaggerated — [‘‘ No, no!” ] — not in 
quality, but in number they were 
exaggerated. At the outset, it was 
said that 60,000 persons had been 
killed or deported; Mr. Baring sub- 
sequently put down the number at 
12,000 ; but within the last few days the 
chief agent of the Bulgarian Relief Fund 
(Mr. Storey), who has lived much in the 
country, has stated that the number of 
persons, including Turks, killed in the 
course of the insurrection does not ex- 
ceed 4,000. This is further confirmed by a 
letter which has been published from Mr. 
Hamlin, an American gentleman, who 
has resided in Constantinople for many 
years. Then, further, let it be remem- 
bered that if savage agents were em- 
ployed in suppressing the insurrection, in 
deference to whose advice was that? 
In pursuance of the advice of General 
Ignatieff, who said that the outbreak 
was trifling and local—not worth the 
serious importance that would be given 
to it were Regular troops sent to deal 
with it, and that the Bashi Bazouks 
would be sufficient to cope with it. The 
means adopted may have been cruel; 
but do you think the Government of 
Turkey could afford to be very nice 
about the means of suppressing a rebel- 
lion which they thought might spread, 
especially when an alarming attack was 
made by a Circassian upon the Cabinet. 
Depend upon it, you will find every 
nation cruel in the use of means when it 
is frightened by having what it deems a 
great danger to confront, and that in its 
straits it will use whatever means are 
ready to its hands. The course taken 
by the English Government in regard to 
the insurrection in Jamaica and ‘in India 


not very long ago are cases in point. In 
judging of the conduct of the Turkish 
Government as regards the non-punish- 
ment of those who have been condemned 
capitally, we must remember the state of 


public feeling in that country. The 
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men who suppressed the insurrection 
were regarded by the Mahomedan 
population as having deserved well 
of their country, and the Government 
could not altogether overlook that feel- 
ing. Further, supposing it to have 
been easy to have confronted Mahome- 
dan public opinion at the time by pun- 
ishing the men who put down the rising, 
and to have executed Shefket Pasha, 
yet when the Conference was sitting, 
and our demand was made, somehow 
the Turks regarded its assembling as a 
proof that England was turning against 
them, and they felt that no good would 
come of attempts to conciliate English 
feeling at the risk of exciting Maho- 
medan hostility. The primary sentence 
passed upon Shefket Pasha has not, 
it is true, been carried out, but the se- 
condary punishment has been imposed, 
and he has been banished to Bagdad. 
[Laughter from the Opposition.] That 
seems to excite the risible faculties of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite; but I can 
assure them it is no laughing matter for 
them or anybody else who goes there, 
for the plague at this moment is raging 
at Baga, and there is thus every hope 
for those who are thirsting for his blood, 
that in this indirect way the primary 
sentence of the punishment of death will 
be carried out. I do not wish to defend 
the action of the Turkish Government— 
in fact, I think that it would perhaps 
have been wise to execute the sentences 
passed in the first instance; but I ask 
the House as fair, straightforward 
gag to consider what may be 
said on the other side of the question. 
So much for the first Resolution. The 
second involves questions of guarantees, 
and also involves a sort of negative 
policy of non-assistance, moral or mate- 
rial, to the Ottoman Porte. But this 
Resolution must be read in connection 
with the others; and I should like to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
who has brought the Resolutions for- 
ward wishes, in reference to the revolted 
Provinces, to see guarantees estab- 
lished in the form of new Servias and 
Roumanias, or whether he would pre- 
fer a second Greece created by means 
of a second Navarino? The whole of 
this movement turns on the form in 
which guarantees are to be given, and 
on the mode of obtaining them. As 
regards the latter point, Her Majesty’s 
Government are urged ‘to adopt a variety 
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of methods which range from remon- 
strances and moral pressure to military 
occupation and coercion. I do not say 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
been to blame in the manner in which 
they have sought to obtain guarantees 
from the Porte; but I think they have 
been somewhat inconsistent in the view 
they took of the nature of the guaran- 
tees to be required. If hon. Members 
will look through the Blue Books they 
will find that up to the time of the Con- 
ference all the guarantees which were to 
be obtained from Turkey were to be 
guarantees granted of her own free will 
—guarantees the result of and contained 
in the measures of reform which Tur- 
key herself promised. At the Confer- 
ence, however, the scene so far changed 
that the guarantees to be demanded 
were to be external to Turkish re- 
forms, and were to be forced upon 
Turkey by the moral pressure of united 
Europe. They took the form of the 
nomination of the Governors of Pro- 
vinces and of the appointment of a Com- 
mission by Europe, to see that the pro- 
posed reforms were carried into effect. 
These guarantees Turkey naturally re- 
fused, andithas been said that the Govern- 
ment had counterworked Lord Salisbury. 
But so far from this being the case, Lord 
Salisbury and those who went out with 
him from the Foreign Office were en- 
tirely ignorant of the character of the 
Turkish mind and of the feelings and 
the sentiments of that country; they 
disregarded altogether the warnings of 
those who were acquainted with the 
position of affairs at the Porte, and who 
pointed out that Turkey would not 
accept these conditions, and therefore 
that it was needless to propose guarantees 
which would trench on their independ- 
ence and authority. If there has, how- 
ever, been any inconsistency in the con- 
duct of the Government upon the ques- 
tion, there is much justification for it, 
and their difficulties have not been less- 
ened by the meetings out-of-doors, by 
the pamphlets and letters that have been 
published, and of which we have heard 
so much, or even by the speeches which 
have been delivered in this House. The 
Members of the Government had had a 
very difficult task before them to bring 
matters to a satisfactory-settlement and 
to maintain peace when the interests of 
European States were as divergent as 
they were. I recollect an anecdote of 
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the old coaching time, to the effect that 
a coachman met a complaint respecting 
his driving by saying—‘‘ Ah, its all 
very well for you to talk; but did you 
ever drive three blind ’uns and a 
bolter?”’ I believe that the difficulty 
of accomplishing such a feat is nothing 
as compared with that which Lord Derby 
has had to accomplish in trying to per- 
suade the Powers of Europe to unite 
upon this question. I believe that 
Russia has intentionally embodied in the 
different propositions made to Turkey, 
matters to which she knew it would be 
impossible for the latter to assent, and 
that she has used the Protocol, as has 
been well said by the Home Secretary, 
as a pistol to present at the head of the 
Porte, and that she has done so with the 
purpose of bringing on war. I know a 
gentleman who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the Russian Army, who months 
ago told me almost to a day when war 
would be declared, and my relative, 
Lord Lucan, who served with the Rus- 
sians in 1828, and in the Crimean War, 
and is familiar with the character of the 
country to be traversed, told the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs last October 
that there was no occasion for fear that 
war would break out during the winter, 
because it was impossible for the Forces 
to move, and that, therefore, we were 
perfectly safe until the month of April. 
And accordingly, in the month of April 
war has been duly declared. Therefore, 
everything goes to show that these nego- 
tiations were so many flies, thrown out to 
amuse this country and Europe until the 
roads became firm and the proper season 
for war had arrived. As regards the gene- 
ral conduct of the Government upon the 
question, it has been well described by 
a Whig statesman, Lord Fortescue, who 
said, after the Conference, that his im- 
pression was that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had, under circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty, conducted the foreign 
affairs of this country as well as most, 
and better than some. Who the ‘‘some” 
are I leave it to right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to ascertain from Lord Fortescue. 
I, however, go beyond that, and assert 
that Her Majesty’s Government, espe- 
cially in the recent despatch of Lord 
Derby, have shown a due regard for the 
interests of this country, and have given 
fair, bold, and outspoken expression to 
the feelings of the English people 
upon this vital question. Reverting to 
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the proposals of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, what he asks in his 
original Resolutions is a guarantee of 
autonomy for the disturbed Provinces 
of Turkey ; but it appears to me that the 
autonomy thus desired is neither prac- 
ticable nor desirable. Mr. Lawrence 
Oliphant, who was formerly Member for 
the Stirling Burghs, and well-known in 
this House, has an article in Zhe North 
American Review, in which he says that 
there are 11 races and 11 religions in 
Bulgaria; that they hate each other 
most heartily ; that the members of the 
different Christian sects are united only 
in one thing, and thatis not in resisting 
the oppression of the Turks, but in the 
persecution of the Jews. These are the 
people you have to deal with, and if you 
want to test what Mr. Oliphant has said 
as to the state of Christian and Maho- 
medan feeling, you have only to refer to 
what took place at Constantinople at the 
close of the Conference. When General 
Ignatieff left Constantinople there was 
no address presented to him from the 
Christians of ' Turkey; but there was one 


to Sir Henry Elliot. In the popular 


Chamber, too, you haveChristians voting 
against the interposition of Russia. 


As 
regarded the practicability of autonomy, 
even assuming that these different sects 
can be brought to unite for the purposes 
of autonomy, where does the right hon. 
Gentleman propose to draw his geogra- 
phical line? Will he draw it North of 
the Balkans? If he does so, he will 
leave out the district which has suffered 
more than any other. Will he draw it 
South of the Balkans? If he does so, 
he will have the Greek element threat- 
ening war, as you will find from the 
address from the Greek community of 
Philippopolis presented to Lord Derby, 
in which they say that any delineation 
which placed their Province under Bul- 
garian administration, would provoke a 
new civil war between Greeks and Bul- 
garians. As regards Greece, it is a 
favourite dream with some politicians 
that she will yet acquire Constantinople; 
but this is the one thing which Russia 
has over and over again said she could 
never assent to. This was announced 
both to Lord Heytesbury and to Sir 
Hamilton Seymour by the Emperors 
Alexander and Nicholas. But the auto- 
nomy which the right hon. Gentleman 
desires is as undesirable as it is impracti- 
cable ; for it is to be remembered that by 
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the recent Constitution of Turkey, an au- 
tonomy has already been established of 
the widest kind—not an autonomy ap- 
licable to a Christian sect in a particu- 
fae part of the Empire, but an autonomy 
extending throughout the whole Empire. 
Yet that is the sort of autonomy at which 
some Liberal Members sneer. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”’] Yes, astounding as the fact may 
be, we find the Liberals sneering at this 
great gift of a Constitution granted by 
the Sultan to his subjects, such as the 
Emperor of Russia dare not dream of in 
his own dominions. I think we may 
pass by the sneers of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
—([Mr. Grapstone : Lord Salisbury.] I 
dispute Lord Salisbury’s authority upon 
this point, for I ventured to point out that 
if Lord Salisbury had taken the advice 
of those who knew the Turk, we should 
not have been landed in our present 
difficulty. But let us see what an autho- 
rity whom the right hon. Gentleman 
will respect says about the matter. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, to whom the 
right hon. Gentleman dedicated his 
roy 2 believe he did so without 
is previous knowledge, and that when 
the noble Lord read it, he was surprised 
at its contents—speaks of the Turkish 
Constitution as a thing of undoubted 
and almost unbounded liberality. ‘The 
reforms were adopted,” his Lordship 
says, ‘‘under strong pressure from with- 
out;’’ and he adds—“ Give them a fair 
trial, and it will turn out a reality.” A 
fair trial! This was all that Lord Derby 
and the Powers asked in the last Pro- 
tocol. I will therefore set the sneer 
of the right hon. Gentleman and other 
extreme Liberals in the House—such as 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands)—against the 
words of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
We have been asked to force either 
autonomy or guarantees upon Turkey; 
but I venture to think, if you once 
embark in the policy of interference in 
the internal affairs of other States, you 
will simply land yourselves in chaos. It 
is a most dangerous principle, and not 
to be thought of. People only talk 
about such interference when a country 
is weak, and they would not think of 
applying the principle to America. 

oreover, in the present instance it ap- 
ears that those who advocate inter- 
erence would rather some one else did 
it, instead of doing it themselves, The 
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Crusaders of old went out themselves, 
and those who preached the Crusade 
accompanied them. Thus, in old days 
60,000 Englishmen went to the Crusades, 
but our modern Crusaders stay at home 
and urgeothersto do their work for them, 
thus proving their faith in the great 
doctrine of vicarious sacrifice. I protest 
against such a method of crusading. It 
is said, however, that Turkey is a special 
case, and that the right of interference 
is based on the Treaty of Kainardji. I 
hold in my hand, however, a document 
drawn up by an able diplomatist—not 
Sir Henry Elliot—who is thoroughly 
conversant with Turkish affairs, and 
who clearly points out that a falsehood 
which ought to be exploded is the old 
one that by the Treaty of Kainardji 
Russia had a right to interfere in the 
internal administration of the Turkish 
Empire; and that all it did was sim- 
ply to give her power of interference 
so far as regarded the form and tolera- 
tion of the worship in the churches. 
Now, nobody contends that the rights of 
free worship have not been enjoyed by 
the Christian populations of the Ottoman 
Empire. The only thing that can by 


any possibility be construed into restric- 


tion in that respect is that they have not 
been allowed to ring their chapel bells. 
But as to that, within my own recollec- 
tion, the Scottish Presbyterians were not 
permitted to ring bells in London, and 
a similar prohibition was applied to 
those who worshipped according to the 
Episcopal form in Scotland. tt may, 
however, be fairly assumed that if Tur- 
key is let alone, in due time civilization 
will have so far advanced, under the new 
Constitution, that the use of bells will be 
allowed there, and, in any case, the pro- 
hibition cannot now be looked upon as 
an intolerable grievance. Then it may 
be said that there are special grounds for 
interference in Turkey, and that we un- 
dertook the Crimean War for the sake 
of Turkey. No doubt, you have inter- 
fered there. You have not done so, 
however, for the sake of the Turks them- 
selves, but for the sake of yourselves and 
the rest of Europe. You have unques- 
tionably conferred benefit on Turkey and 
kept her alive ; but that does not now give 
you the right to interfere in her internal 
affairs. Such a contention would be 
absurd, for if the fact of your having 
done something for the advantage of a 
country gave you a future right to in- 
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terfere in her internal affairs, Spain, 

Italy, Sicily, and Belgium, and France 

also, in short, wherever a British Army 
has been, would come under your in- 
fluence. Turkey is, no doubt, in a spe- 
cial position, in regard to the rest of 
Europe being guaranteed by Treaties ; 
but that special position is no argument 
for coercion ; on the contrary, it is en- 
tirely against it. So far from interference 
with Turkey being justified by Treaty, it 
is allthe other way; she possesses a Treaty 
which distinctly guarantees her independ- 
ence, and provides that, in the event of dif- 
ficulties arising, they shall be settled by 
concerted action on the part of the great 
European Powers. If hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, under the guidance of so bril- 
liant a Leader as the right hon. Gentle- 
man, once embark upon a policy of in- 
terference with the internal affairs of 
other States and of refusing to execute 
guarantees which they have given, and 
of twisting them to purposes they were 
not intended for, we shall be landed in 
a quagmire of dangers and inconsisten- 
cies from which it will be difficult to extri- 
cate ourselves. We should, moreover, 
endeavour to realize the position in which 
Turkey is placed, and appreciate the 
difficulties of her situation. Do not let 
it be imagined that in defending Turkey I 
am defending Turkish misdeeds, or that 
my humanity is not as great as that of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; but my feelings of 
humanity are not confined to the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of Turkey, they extend 
to other people, and to other parts of 
the world where acts of injustice are 
perpetrated. Let us, then, see what is 
the character of the much abused Turk ? 
He has been described as anti-human, 
as ‘‘ the only anti-human specimen of 
humanity,” and it is said that he is 
unspeakable ; but this is not the opi- 
nion of those who have come in con- 
tact with him and who know him. On 
that point I wish to quote the authority 
of my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Kirkcaldy Burghs (Sir George Campbell), 
who has had much experience of Maho- 
medans in India, and who has, moreover, 
a well-regulated, well-disciplined mind, 

as in his Handy Book on the Eastern 
Question, from which Iam about to quote, 

he says at its commencement that he 
agrees with every word in the speech of 
the Duke of Argyll. It is a case of 
‘God Bless the Duke of Argyll.” Well, 

he says, “‘ there is a deal of good in the 
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religion of the Turks; ”’ that ‘‘ our ideas 
regarding it are terribly coloured by 
ancient prejudices ;”’ that “‘ itis derived 
in a great measure from the same sources 
from which Protestantism eventually 
spring;” that ‘their religion affects 
their manners and daily life, perhaps 
more than does that of most Christians; ”’ 
that ‘‘they worship God in a very earn- 
est way’; and “that in the matter of 
sobriety alone, they have an enormous 
advantage over modern guast-Christians.” 
What the Permissive Bill may now 
effect the Mahomedan religion does ef- 
fect; that many practical virtues are en- 
forced by their can in a high degree ; 
that their prayerfulness and active belief 
in God much exceeds the easy-going 
religion so common among us. [ Cries 
of ‘‘ Question !’’] I am speaking to the 
Question, because the policy of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite is very much in- 
fluenced by the opinion which they 
entertain of the Turkish character, of 
which, perhaps, they have very little 
knowledge, except what they obtain 
from the columns of Zhe Daily News. 
The high authority from which I am 
quoting goes on to say, that ‘‘it is, in a 
great measure, a mistake to represent 
the Mahomedans as fanatical;”’ that 
‘‘it provokes him to hear people who 
ought to know better talk of this terrible 
Mahomedanism ;”’ that ‘‘ their supposed 
craving for Christian blood is a mere 
myth ;” that ‘‘ the freedom of religious 
belief and worship in many Mahomedan 
countries may be compared with the 
intolerance of many Christian countries;”’ 
that ‘‘ the Moguls in India and the Turks 
in Europe exhibited the perfection of 
religious toleration.” Can as much as 
that, I ask, with justice be said of 
the Russians? I do not wish to enter 
into the subject of Russian toleration ; 
but, if I do, I may quote the testi- 
mony of Lord Shaftesbury in 1853, 
and our own Consuls in 1874, to show 
what is to be expected from it. It is 
well described in a pamphlet which has 
been put into my hand by Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun, in which it is asked what we 
should think if Dissenters of various de- 
nominations were driven between a line 
of policemen and riflemen to a church 
belonging to the Establishment, and 
there, with the gentle assistance of the 
sabre and the bayonet, forced to sign 
the abjuration of their faith, a sort of 
thing which occurs not unfrequently in 
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Russia in the case of unorthodox Chris. 
tians. But the subject of Russian into- 
lerance is one upon which it is unne- 
cessary to dwell, and I will pass for a 
moment to the present position of 
Turkey. If there is any disposition 
on the part of Turkey to be savage and 
fanatical, it should be remembered that 
she now finds herself face to face with 
her hereditary enemy, and that this result 
has been brought about by a system of 
intrigue on the part of Russia from first 
to last. That that is so is amply proved 
by the Reports of Consul Holmes and 
other evidence embodied in the Blue 
Book, and in referring to the subject I 
may be allowed to quote from the hon. 
Member for Poole’s interesting Life of 
Lord Palmerston to show that that policy 
on the part of Russia is nothing new. 
Lord Palmerston, in reference to the 
Polish Insurrection, writing to Baron 
Brunnow, said— 


“T am very sorry for you, but it serves you 
perfectly right for what you have been doing 
in Servia and the Turkish Provinces. Did you 
not send out agents provocateurs to stir up insur- 
rection? Have you not imported into Servia 
and the Turkish Provinces, not by the high 
road, but through by-ways and mountain passes, 
90,000 stand of arms *”’ 


That is the opinion of Lord Palmerston 
as to the action of Russia at that time, 
and that is a pretty fair specimen of what 
has been going on ever since and recently. 
These are matters which, in dealing with 
the question before the House, ought not, 
I contend, to be left entirely out of sight. 
Now, as to the Resolutions of the right 
hon. Gentleman, speaking especially of 
the second, which provides that if the 
guarantees are not granted, we shall 
withhold all moral and material support 
from Turkey, it occurs to me that if 
those words mean anything they mean 
a great deal more than some hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side imagine, and 
perhaps more than even the right hon. 
Gentleman himself intended them to 
mean. If they mean that we are not to 
interfere for the sake of the Turks, no 
one will dispute with him, because none 
of us, as I understand, look to interfere 
for the sake of the Turks. But do they 
mean that under no possible circumstances 
are we to interfere? [‘‘No, no! ” from 
the Opposition. | Well, if that be so, then 
the Resolution is, in my opinion, open to 
the strongest objection. I maintain that, 
under certain circumstances, we shall 
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be obliged to interfere, and therefore 
the Resolution is a snare and an embar- 
rassment to the Government, to the 
House, and to the other Powers also. 
That being the view which I take of it, 
I shall unhesitatingly vote against it. 
There is not, I may add, a word in it 
about Russia or England ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman asks the House to trust 
the word of the Emperor, to emulate 
Russia’s noble conduct, and throw over 
our traditional policy. Now, I main- 
tain that the traditional policy of this 
country, and of all our great statesmen, 
is a sound policy—a policy which is 
summed up in a leading article of The 
Times as one of “lively and deserved 
distrust.” For my own part, when I 
am asked to put confidence in Russia 
and in her moderation, all I can say is 
that I am unable to sing this new song. 
I cannot unlearn the history of the past ; 
I cannot ignore the facts of the present ; 
and that being so, I am not prepared to 
accept Russia as the Apostle of Chris- 
tianity and civilization. I stand by the 


traditional policy of England, and I 
decline to sing this new song. I cannot 
approve the spread of Christianity and 
civilization by force and spoliation. We 


are told to trust to the word of the 
Emperor of Russia. I do not wish to 
throw any doubt upon the word of 
the Emperor; but it is well to re- 
member that a Representative of the 
Emperor assured Lord Granville most 
solemnly that the Russians, if they 
went to Khiva, would not remain there. 
How has that promise been fufilled ? 
And when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich criticizes the 
words and actions of the Duke of Wel- 
lington in the despatches and letters 
written in connection with the Greek 
question in 1826 and 1827, where the 
Duke says— 

‘*Tt makes me sick when I hear of the Em- 
peror’s desire for peace. If he desires peace, 
why does he not makeit?... I put the 
honour of the individual out of the question, 
and I look at the case only as it relates to the 
powerful Monarch of a great Empire... I 
said I did not sit there to manifest confidence in 
any Sovereign, but to watch over the interests 
of this country.” 

Those words, to my mind, have the 
true English ring of Britannia metal— 
Laughter, and cries of ‘ Britannia” |— 

beg pardon, I mean sterling metal. 
And I would rather have written them 
than be responsible for the acres of type 
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in speeches, pamphlets, letters, and post- 
cards with which this country has been 
deluged upon this question. There is 
not a word in the Resolutions about the 
interests of England, though there was 
certainly something on the subject in the 
right hon.Gentleman’s speech. I listened 
to the first part of that speech, and con- 
sidering the position occupied by the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich, for 
five years as Prime Minister of this coun- 
try, I was astonished at the manner in 
which he sneered at and bespattered 
the fair name of England. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
I venture to think that the interests of 
England should have something said 
for them, more than the ‘Previous 
Question,’ and it was in that belief 
that I ventured to Table the Resolution 
which stands in my name. As a mat- 
ter of form, I cannot bring the Reso- 
lution forward; but, practically. it is 
a counterblast to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Resolution. Ashe has changed 
his front, the first part of my Resolution 
is unnecessary, for the House has practi- 
cally declared against the principle of 
coercion, and therefore by implication 
has condemned the action of Russia. As 
to the second part of the Resolution in 
reference to what the Government should 
do, I am perfectly satisfied with what I. 
have read of the excellent speech of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment on the question of neutrality, and 
the despatch of Lord Derby in answer to 
the Russian Circular. In the latter part 
of my Resolution I express a hope, which 
I am sure every hon. Member will cor- 
dially reciprocate, as to the maintenance 
of neutrality in the war between Russia 
and Turkey. But I think every reason- 
able and rational man must admit there 
may be a time when you must draw the 
line. It may come sooner than you 
think. Persons cognizant of the state of 
the Russian and Turkish Armies, and 
the districts where they are engaged, 
believe that by the first week in July 
Russia will be in Adrianople, and by 
the first week in August in Constanti- 
nople, and others think even sooner than 
that. Ihave heard Count von: Moltke 
maintains, from a military point of 
view, that if Russia crosses the Balkans 
she must go on. There is no position 
where she can stop with safety, and 
she must advance to Constantinople. It 
is not when Russia occupies Constan- 
tinople that it is time to speak. An in- 
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formant has told me that the views of 
Russia are to take Erzeroum, Kars, and 
Batoum, and to descend the Euphrates 
Valley as far as the plague will allow, 
and even to advance to the Levant and 
occupy Scanderoon. The transference of 
the control of the Black Sea from Turkey 
to Russia will follow, and we may even 
have, as one of the conditions of peace, 
the transfer of the Turkish Fleet to 
Russia. Looking at all these things, 
and to the interests of England, which 
the right hon. Gentleman must admit 
he has disregarded—[‘‘ No, no!””] No? 
I think I have heard Sir Henry Elliot 
held up to scorn and odium by the right 
hon. Gentleman because he ventured to 
weigh in the balance the death of 4,000 
of a Greek sect in the Turkish Empire 
against the interests of England. [An 
hon. MEMBER: 12,000.] Be it 4,000, 
6,000, 10,000, or 20,000, I venture to say 
the interests of England are not for one 
moment to be weighed with the slaughter, 
sad and unhappy though it be, of these 
people. The interests of humanity, 
civilization, and Christianity are much 
more at stake in the maintenance of the 
Empire and interests of England than 
in the interests of a section of the Chris- 
tian population of Turkey. I believe 
‘that the Government will stand by the 
interests of my country; while by main- 
taining a strict neutrality, so long as 
English interests are not affected by 
this war, that they will, in the words of 
my Resolution, take efficient measures 
so as to ‘‘enable them, should occasion 
arise, promptly to protect our interests 
and maintain our Empire in the East.” 
And if they do this, whatever may be 
said to the contrary by a certain number 
of persons, who sympathize strongly 
with the Greek religion, and with the 
Christians in Turkey, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers will, I am confident, be sup- 
ported by the backbone and manhood 
of the nation. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the House 
had just heard from the noble Lord ex- 
actly that pro-Turkish and anti-Russian 
speech which might naturally have been 
expected from him. He would admit 
that it was not an unfair speech from 
the noble Lord’s point of view, with the 
exception of the remarks about the 
alleged sneers against this country by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, which remarks were in 
very bad taste. The noble Lord had 
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spoken of Russia having all along in- 
tended to go to war, and he (Mr. Ander- 
son) differed from him on that matter. 
According to the noble Lord, Russia 
had merely contrived to pass the time 
over until the approach of spring en- 
abled her to take the field. 

Lorp ELCHO: I said that a relative 
of mine told me in October that the Rus- 
sians could not go to war till April— 
that they could not march till the roads 
were dry. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he thought 
that was pretty much the same thing 
that he had said. He had understood 
the noble Lord to mean that Russia was 
determined to go to war all the while, 
and that the Conference and all the 
other negotiations were therefore futile. 
But that was not in accord with the 
opinions which had been held by the 
Conservative side during the Conference. 
They then held out to the public that 
there would be no war, and the Govern- 
ment were grounding their policy on the 
certainty that Russia had no money to 
go to war with, and that therefore they 
were quite safe in following a policy 
which the Liberals called a weak and 
vacillating policy, certain to drive Russia 
into independent action. The noble Lord 
said that the only reason we had for in- 
terfering with Turkey was that we had 
done her good; but the real reason for 
interference was that while meaning to 
do Turkey good, we had done great evil 
and wrong to the Christian Provinces. 
We had taken the protection of those 
Provinces away from Russia, and had 
left them to Turkey, and that was why 
we were bound to look after their wel- 
fare. The noble Lord had also quoted 
a passage from the book of the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell). According to his (Mr. 
Anderson’s) recollection, the remarks 
quoted were applied by his hon. Friend 
to the Turkish people. [Lord Excno: 
Hear, hear!] But it was the Turkish 
ruler that was the ‘‘unspeakable Turk.” 
There was a vast difference between the 
Turkish people and the Turkish rulers. 
Then the noble Lord said the second 
Resolution meant a great deal or very 
little; but he (Mr. Anderson) maintained 
that it meant exactly what it said—that 
Turkey had forfeited all claim to our 
support. It did not say that we were 
not to interfere in her favour, if we 
chose to do so. It only said that she 
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had no claim on us for interference. He 
should have been content had the Reso- 
lution gone further, and said that we 
had no right to interfere, except for the 
defence of British interests. There had 
been a great deal of cavilling at the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich. One line taken was a mean 
sort of questioning of his motives. That 
was pretty much the line taken by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth (Sir Robert Peel), who spoke of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s conduct as being 
mischievous and ungenerous, and said 
that the agitation was most unbecoming, 
and that the: right hon. Gentleman had 
divided his Party and had entered into 
closer communion with the Liberation 
Society. Then there was another class, 
of which the hon. Member for the Isle 
of Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) might 
be taken as an instance. The hon. 
Member did not impugn the right hon. 
Gentleman’s motives at all, but thought 
him only weak, and said he got so ex- 
cited by his own eloquence that he did 
things that were very blameworthy and 
wrong; he acted from the best of mo- 
tives, but the blunder all the same was 
a grievous one. Well, he (Mr. Anderson) 
did not admit either of those lines of 
cavilling. He maintained that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s conduct had been 
thoroughly right all along. The country 
had judged the right hon. Gentleman 
more generously, wisely, and justly, and 
recognized not only the grandeur and 
grasp of intellect, but the nobility of 
soul that was quite above everything 
small and mean. In the Autumn the 
right hon. Gentleman found a great out- 
burst of national indignation, somewhat 
spasmodic, perhaps, somewhat unre- 
strained, but thoroughly genuine and 
spontaneous. He did not create it; he 
simply directed it into useful channels, 
and turned it to such purpose as to 
change the policy of the Government 
away from a national danger. It was 
because the country knew that he saved 
it from a danger then that it responded 
tohim now. The right hon. Gentleman 
stood on far too high a ground to need 
any defence from him; but he wished 
such a defence could have come from 
some of the right hon. Gentlemen who 
sat beside him on the front Opposition 
bench ; and he regretted that the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Forster) 
did not take the opportunity of offer- 
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ing one last night. However, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) would 
be judged by the country and by pos- 
terity; and he was sure that the ver- 
dict would be that, moved by a lofty 
patriotism that could rise above mere 
Party, now as before, the right hon. 
Gentleman had saved his country from 
an imminent danger. The Home Secre- 
tary made a speech the other night which 
had been to a great extent the keynote 
of the debate, and had given -a very 
emphatic denial, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to the charge of callousness 
and indifference which had been made 
against his Party. He (Mr. Anderson) 
wished particularly to know if the right 
hon. Gentleman meant to exclude from 
that disclaimer his illustrious Chief? It 
looked almost as if he did intend it, and 
it was whispered no doubt in the country 
that he had thrown over his illustrious 
Chief in the Cabinet Council on Satur- 
day. [An hon. Memper: ‘ No, no!” and 
laughter.} Probably the hon. Gentleman 
who cried ‘‘No, no!” had been made 
acquainted with the Cabinet secrets. 
He (Mr. Anderson) thought the country 
would wonder, when it saw by that dis- 
claimer that both sides of the House 
had all along been actuated by exactly 
the same feelings of horror at the 
Bulgarian atrocities, at the enormous 
difference between the two sides in 
the mode of expressing those feelings. 
The country would remember that 
when hon. Member after hon. Mem- 
ber on the Liberal side last Session 
had risen to denounce those atrocities, 
the other side were absolutely silent. So 
well did Lord Beaconsfield dissemble 
his feelings of horror that he succeeded 
in convincing the country that he really 
was callously indifferent. Lord Beacons- 
field said when the agitation commenced 
that the statements which were made 
were nothing but coffee-house babble, 
and yet they were now told that the 
noble Earl had the same feelings of 
horror as anybody else all the time. If 
the noble Lord was simply dissembling 
his feelings, all that he (Mr. Anderson) 
could say was that it was a very unfor- 
tunate thing for him to do. He re- 
membered that on the 7th August, Lord 
Beaconsfield, who sat where the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer sat now, re- 
ceived with what seemed to be an in- 
credulous sneer the statements which he 
(Mr. Anderson) made with regard to 
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the horrors afterwards proved to have 
occurred at Batak; but now they knew 
that the noble Earl was only dissembling 
his feelings. What had been the result 
of that dissembling and of that apparent 
incredulity. It was so terrible that it 
would take a whole life-time of good 
deeds to atone for it. The effect was 
to encourage the Turk in his policy of 
violation and carnage, to give the cue to 
Sir Henry Elliot in his policy of silence 
and suppression, and to guide all the 
Consular investigations, so that even 
now we had Consuls like Mr. Holmes 
sending in utter travesties of the truth. 
As for the rest of the Cabinet, the right 
hon. Gentleman said they felt as men 
and as Englishmen; but their private 
feelings did not matter. What the 
country wanted to know was, how they 
had felt as Ministers, and that could 
only be found in their policy ; and he 
felt bound to say that but little trace of 
such feeling was to be found there. 
The past policy of Ministers, whatever 
their feelings were, had been one of 
favour to the oppressor and neglect of 
the oppressed, and there was little trace 
of sympathy in the despatches, except 
in the one to Sir Henry Elliot, re- 
ferred to in the Resolutions, and in an 
occasional very mild protest by Sir 
Henry Elliot; neither despatches nor 
protests being followed up to any good 
end. And what of the followers of the 
Cabinet? If all their names were put 
in the ballot box on the Table, it would 
be hard to draw out one who had not 
had something to say in deprecation or 
in derision of those indignation meet- 
ings, which showed how the heart of 
the country was stirred during the Au- 
tumn. Coming to the Resolutions, he 
was one of those who cared very little 
what the special wording of them was. 
He could accept them all or more. All 
he wanted was, that the Liberal Party 
should speak out plainly, to show the 
country that they were still in opposition 
to the Government on this question. It 
had been said that the Resolutions 
meant coercion, and that coercion meant 
war. He was not sure that coercion 
meant war even in the future, but he 
was sure there had been a time, and a 
prolonged time, too, when coercion by 
united Europe—which was the only co- 
ercion in which Liberals believed— 
would have been effective and successful 
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vinces and in averting war. But it was 
Her Majesty’s Government who had all 
along broken away from the concert of 
Europe. At the time of the Berlin 
Memorandum, Europe was united in 
favour of coercion, and England alone 
refused to join. Europe was again 
united with regard to a month’s armis- 
tice, and Lord Derby then abandoned 
his own proposal, tried to force on the 
Powers a totally different proposal, got 
refused by Italy and Russia and snubbed 
by Germany, and then withdrew en- 
tirely and remained isolated for most of 
October, and thus became answerable 
for all the later bloodshed of the Ser- 
vian war. Her Majesty’s Government 
were entirely to blame for the failure 
of the Protocol, and for the failure of 
the Conference to which Lord Salisbury 
was sent with his hands tied by the de- 
claration by Lord Derby on 19th De- 
cember, that it was the settled decision of 
Government not to coerce. That made 
the failure a foregone conclusion ; and, 
in fact, all the time he was utterly un- 
able to convince the Turkish Govern- 
ment that Great Britain was in earnest. 
But it might be said all that was over 
and past, and that as war had com- 
menced, we ought to take care to keep 
out of it ourselves, and he admitted that 
there was a good deal in that; but that 
ought not to be our sole object, for we 
had a grave responsibility on account of 
those Provinces. The future policy of 
the Government must be judged by the 
past, and that was why it was necessary 
to look at the past. He believed the 
Government sincerely meant their policy 
to conduce to the peace of Europe, but 
the Liberals all along denounced it as 
weak and vacillating, and as certain to 
fail, and it had failed. The policy of 
the past was likely to be the policy of 
the future—a policy of open neutrality 
along with a secret leaning—he could 
hardly, after the answer to Prince 
Gortchakoff, call it a secret leaning—to 
the Turks. It was, therefore, necessary 
for the Liberal Party to make a stand 
against that policy. The Home Secre- 
tary had said that only for certain spe- 
cified British interests would we go to 
war, and these were Egypt and Con- 
stantinople. He feared there was dan- 
ger to the country in that statement—he 
took the strongest objection to the view 
that an attack on Constantinople by 
Russia would be sufficient reason for us 
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to go to war. We had forced Russia 
into independent action by refusing to 
assist her in securing protection for the 
Christian Provinces ; and if Russia now 
thought, as she well might think, that 
her best course, as a belligerent Power, 
was to aim a deadly blow at the heart 
of Turkey—and she could best do that 
by threatening Constantinople—he held 
that we had no right to interfere to pre- 
vent her from doing it. If the Govern- 
ment wished to go to war with Russia 
about her threatening Constantinople, 
he would join any section of the Party, 
however small, and oppose them by 
every means in his power by refusing 
Supplies, by obstructing Public Busi- 
ness, by anything that could be done ot 
compel the Government to go to the 
country on the question, rather than 
see this country go to war with Russia 
for threatening Constantinople. The 
only British interest which he knew of 
at present, which he would admit of as 
being a sufficient ground for our re- 
straining Russia, would be an attack on 
Egypt. He thought we were bound to 


maintain our way to India, but our way 
to India was through Egypt, and not by 
the Bosphorus and Constantinople. He 


maintained that the pro-Turkish feeling 
of the Conservative Party had justified 
the agitation got up by the Liberals, 
for it was inflaming this country against 
Russia, and if it were not checked, 
very likely the next thing would be 
that the sentiment of the fear of Russia 
would become a sentiment of love and 
favour for Turkey, such as was enter- 
tained by the hon. Members for Christ- 
church and Canterbury. Then there 
were other hon. Members who, if they 
loved Turkey less, hated Russia more ; 
and these two classes were driving the 
Government towards war for Turkey. 
The danger of the public being excited 
into a warlike feeling had been greatly 
increased by the silence of the Liberal 
Party ; and the taunt that the Liberals 
were silent in Parliament after having 
spoken in the country, was not altogether 
undeserved. But its motive had been 
misunderstood; they were told early in 
the Session that negotiations were pend- 
ing, and that their speaking out would 
only hamper the Government. That 
was the reason why they were silent. 
Perhaps they allowed that reason to 
weigh too strongly with them. But if 
they had spoken then, they would now 
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be told that their speaking had caused 
the failure of the policy of the Govern- 
ment. He thought, therefore, that 
there was some argument in favour of 
their not having spoken out sooner. 
But as soon as the negotiations were at 
an end there was no longer an excuse 
for silence, and there had arisen a de- 
termination to speak out, and the mere 
announcement of the Resolutions had 
been enough to awaken the country, 
and to let it be known that the country 
was ready to prevent the Government 
from going to war on the wrong side. 
That was the thing which they had 
feared. The country knew that to fight 
for Turkey was to fight for the empire 
of tyranny, of brutality, of slavery, and 
of every vile thing which was abhorrent 
to the honest instincts of our people. 
The country knew that it was for Turkey 
that the East African deserts were white 
with the bones of poor captives. The 
country knew that the horrors of the 
slave dhows in the Red Sea, in which 
some 50,000 slaves crossed that sea 
annually, were due to Turkey, and those 
50,000 slaves which crossed that sea 
were a small part of those who were 
torn from their homes. Regarding those 
50,000, he would say one more word. 
They were told the other day that the 
Egyptian Government had sent a ship 
of war down the Red Sea for the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade, and no 
doubt they would be told through their 
enlightened Consuls that that ship of 
war had found no trace of any slave 
traffic; that not one single dhow had 
been captured ; and therefore it was ab- 
solutely certain that no such traffic ex- 
isted. Why, the Khedive took care to 
give information for weeks beforehand 
of his intention to send that ship down 
the Red Sea, and no doubt the slave 
dhows took care to be well out of the 
way. The country knew also that it was 
for Turkey thattheinfamous trafficin Cir- 
cassian slave girls was kept up ; and that 
being so, it would be contrary to all their 
deeds and traditions, contrary to all their 
duties, contrary to everything they 
thought right, for this country to fire 
one shot or to spend one drop of blood 
in support of Turkey until she had 
purged herself of all those abominations 
and of all their vile adjuncts. He, for 
one, rejoiced that this issue of slavery 
was likely to arise out of this war. 
Turkey had spurned our advice and 
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laughed at our counsel; she had given 
us a souffet in the face of Europe and 
the world. She had chosen the arbitre- 
ment of the sword. Let her take it. 
Once more it seemed to be a struggle of 
the North against the South—of freedom 
against slavery. True, the question of 
slavery had not arisen in the beginning 
of the war. Just as in the great struggle 
of North against South in America, the 
question of abolition was not the earliest 
object of that war, but was an after 
issue which sprung out of it; so he be- 
lieved that the question of slavery would 
be one of the issues which would here- 
after spring out of this war, and when 
the time came, as he believed come it 
must, when Turkey would have to sue 
for peace, he hoped this country would 
have something to say to the conditions 
of that peace, and that they would take 
care that one of those conditions should 
be the complete suppression of all 
slavery both in Turkey and in Egypt. 
They—the Liberals—had made their 
solemn protest, the object of which was 
that if they should be dragged into war 
they should not draw the sword in sup- 
porting wrong against right; that they 
should help the oppressed and the down- 
trodden, and that they should not fight 
for a tyrannical Government which they 
despised and for infamies they hated. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE: Mr. Speaker, 
as I am about to take a different course, 
when the division is called, from the 
great body of the Conservative Party 
which sits on these benches, I am 
anxious to address a few words to the 
House, assigning the reasons which 
actuate me in separating myself on this 
occasion from those with whom I have 
usually acted for so many years. I 
am about to take a rather prosaic view 
of the situation; and, first, I have to ex- 
press my sense of gratitude to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich for having undertaken the Leader- 
ship of public opinion upon this Turkish 
question. Ido not myself go quite so 
far as the right hon. Gentleman in the 
phase of opinion which he has expressed 
with such matchless eloquence. In 1853 
and 1854, at the commencement of the 
Crimean War, I had occasion to declare 
myself a pupil and a supporter of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, and I have never 
found reason to regret my adhesion to 
a statesman who, for so many years, has 
manifested a greater knowledge of the 
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Eastern Question, and a greater aptitude 
for dealing in an amicable, but decided, 
manner with the Ottoman people and 
the Ottoman Government than any other 
man; and at this moment I rejoice in 
the belief that there is no real difference 
between my own imperfect perceptions 
and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s ma- 
tured judgment. I know not what that 
noble Lord may think of the course I 
am about to adopt, but it seems to me 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, in the first Resolu- 
tion which he has recommended to the 
House, in a speech that I do not re- 
member to have been surpassed, either 
within these walls, or within the walls of 
the old House of Commons, distinctly 
affirms the policy enunciated by Lord 
Derby in his despatch of the 21st of 
September, 1876. And what is that 
policy? The dispatch affirms the right 
of this country, as one of the Powers 
who were engaged in the Crimean War, 
and after all the sacrifices which this 
country made during that war, it affirms 
the right of England upon that score to 
express an opinion upon the conduct of 
the Turkish authorities towards their 
Christian subjects. Now, I have heard 
it disputed whether Russia had, previous 
to the Treaty of 1856, a right to inter- 
vene; but I can cite the authority of 
Lord Russell in 1853, to the effect that 
Russia possessed that right, and that the 
then evil was that she possesezd it ex- 
clusively. I hold, Sir, that this is a 
matter for the exercise of mature judg- 
ment on the part of this House for the 
present with a view to the future. I 
approve of the discretion of the right 
hon. Gentleman in abandoning his two 
last Resolutions, because I contend that 
itis not the function of this House to 
interfere actively with the foreign policy 
of the Government. It is the function 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers to conduct 
our foreign policy, to make peace, and 
to make war. It is our function to judge 
of their conduct after their conduct has 
taken effect ; and by the two Resolutions 
which the right hon. Gentleman now 
proposes he asks that the House shall 
affirm the policy enunciated in the des- 
patch of Lord Derby, to which I have 
referred; and, going beyond that, he 
also proposes that this House, after it 
has affirmed that policy, shall declare 
its opinion, that unless the Ottoman Go- 
vernment conforms to that policy, it is 
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not worthy of and shall not receive 
either the moral or material support of 
this country. I confess, Sir, that I do 
not understand why Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, who have of their own free 
volition proclaimed neutrality, should 
object to the House of Commons affirm- 
ing their previous policy, which we have 
no reason to believe that they themselves 
are prepared to abandon, and on the 
rejection of which by the Ottoman Porte 
they declared the neutrality of this 
country. I do not understand, I say, 
why Her Majesty’s Government should 
object to such a declaration on the 
part of the House of Commons. And 
when I look at the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Christ- 
church (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), 
which is in these words— 


“That this House declines to entertain any 
Resolutions which may embarrass Her Majesty’s 
Government in the maintenance of peace and 
in the protection of British interests, without 
indicating any alternative line of policy,” 


I cannot forget that the hon. Member 
for Christchurch found it convenient to 
abandon his original intention of moving 
the ‘“‘ Previous Question,” because if he 
had moved the ‘‘ Previous Question” 
upon these Resolutions, he would have 
proposed that the House should aban- 
don its function of expressing a judg- 
ment upon the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in their foreign policy 
after that policy had taken effect. It 
appears to me, then, that this Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Christ- 
church was drawn up with a view to 
the two latter, and not the first two 
Resolutions of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich, since the 
last two Resolutions contemplate a future 
policy. Now, I would not have voted 
for these two latter Resolutions, how- 
ever I might agree with them in sub- 
stance, for this reason—I hold that it is 
not the business of the House of Com- 
mons to dictate a foreign policy before- 
‘hand to Her Majesty’s Government. I 
hold that that is beyond our function, 
and I regret that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should have given their sanction 
to this Amendment, because it appears to 
me to infer, that the House of Com- 
mons has no right to judge of the past 
and actual conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. I, for one, will not consent, 
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abdicate that great and important func- 
tion of judging of the conduct of the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown. I 
listened attentively to the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire (Lord Elcho), and it seemed to me 
that the Crimean fire was still burning 
within him—his speech and those of 
some other hon. Members on this side of 
the House reminded me of what was once 
said to me out hunting in Northampton- 
shire—‘‘ Their regimental riding is per- 
fectly terrific.” It seems to me that 
they decline to review the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government, but are 
satisfied with declaiming against Russia. 
I think it much to be regretted that Her 
Majesty Ministers did not take action in 
co-operation with the three Northern 
Powers, as was proposed to them in the 
Andrassy Note—that they did not join in 
addressing Turkey in decided language 
in support of thatdocument. [The hon. 
Member: The Berlin Note.] The Berlin 
Memorandum was not issued till May. 
1876; the Andrassy Note reached Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in December, 1875 ; 
the Berlin Memorandum is dated May, 
1876. Their may have been reasons for 
Her Majesty’s Government not accepting 
the offer which was tendered to them 
by the three Powers; but if there were 
such reasons I lament, that they delayed 
so long in originating some decided 
policy of their own for the prevention of 
these sad disturbances in Turkey, and 
for the avoidance of any pretext for a 
declaration of war on the part of Russia 
alone. My belief is, that decided action 
on the part of the Powers, when the 
Andrassy Note was issued, or even so 
late as on the appearance of the Berlin 
Memorandum might then have induced 
acquiescence on the part of Turkey. 
It is my feeling' that the Ottoman Go- 
vernment have believed, that our re- 
monstrances and those of Europe have 
not been made in earnest that induces 
me to vote for the Resolutions of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich. What do those Resolutions 
imply? They imply this—that Turkey 
having been saved by the exertions of 
England, France, and Italy united, from 
subjugation by Russia between 1854- 
1856, and her position in the European 
comity of nations having been granted 
by those same Powers, that these Chris- 
tian Powers have a right to intervene, 
when outrages are committed upon the 
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Christian subjects of the Sultan, which 
appear to have originated in differences 
of religion. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire has dilated 
upon the tolerant feeling among indi- 
vidual Mussulmans, and in the Ottoman 
Government. He even said—‘‘ Cite me 
a single instance of a refusal by the Otto- 
man Government of a site for a Christian 
church.” The noble Lord can never 
have read—one might doubt whether 
he had ever heard of—the Treaty of 
Kainardji, one principal article of which 
stipulates for the right on the part of 
Russia to erect and to protect a Christian 
Church of her rite in Constantinople, 
while other articles in the Treaty of 
Kainardji were framed for the express 
purpose of insuring tolerance to the 
Greek Churches in the Turkish do- 
minions. The noble Lord went so far, 
that he reminded me of the speech 
which was made by the hon. Member 
for Galway, last night, who, speaking as 
a Home Ruler, said he thought it was 
better, that occasional outrages of the 
Bulgarian type should occur than that 
the Russian form of government, than 
that the system of the Russian Church, 
should prevail. For my part I do not 
believe in the tolerance of the Maho- 
medan religion. For what, Sir, caused 
the liberation of Greece from the Otto- 
man dominion? Was it not that a 
series of outrages, of tortures and im- 
palements, the violation of women, and 
the murder both of men and women, 
at last drew down upon Turkey the out- 
raged feelings of Europe? Turn to the 
page of history and you will find that 
such outrages as these Resolutions con- 
demn had repeatedly occurred before and 
during 1826 and 1827 ; before the battle 
of Navarino, and in a form quite as ag- 
gravated as that which we all unite in 
condemning. I desire, Sir, that it could 
become part of the International Law, 
that when any State exists by guarantee, 
and is thus rendered to a great extent 
irresponsible, that the Powers, who 
guarantee that State and, thus render it 
comparatively irresponsible, should have 
the right to exact complete religious 
toleration towards its subjects from the 
State so guaranteed. Now, how is In- 
ternational Law created? It is the em- 
bodiment of public opinion emanating 
from one State and adopted by others. 
It has not the specific sanctions of muni- 
pal law ; butit has a much wider opera- 
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tion, and it seems to be that when several 
States unite to guarantee another State, 
and thus render that State irrespon- 
sible, because its existence thereafter no 
longer depends upon its own strength, 
it would be a wholesome and a peace- 
ful principle, that this country should, 
in its own case and by its example, ori- 
ginate this system, that the guarantee- 
ing Powers, who become responsible 
for the integrity and qualified inde- 
pendence of the State they guarantee, 
shall also become responsible for the 
toleration, that the guaranteed State 
shall, in all matters relating to religion, 
extend to its subjects. I thank the 
House for allowing me to express the 
grave and prosaic motives which actuate 
my vote in the present instance. I have 
observed that recollections of the war 
from 1854 to 1856 have induced many 
hon. Members of this House to forget 
what great changes have come over the 
Government of Russia since that Crimean 
War. The late Emperor Nicholas was 
a gallant soldier, but he was an in- 
tolerant Governor, and anything but 
peacefully disposed. He proposed to 
this country to join in the partition of 
Turkey. He offered England Egypt, 
if she would agree to his possessing 
Constantinople. But the present Em- 
peror, made wiser than his father by 
experience, has striven to maintain 
peace, and, it should not be forgotten, 
he has accomplished the greatest act 
of liberation known in our days— 
the liberation of the serfs in his own 
dominions. I heard with sincere regret 
the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire rake up the melancholy 
occurrences which have taken place in 
Poland in order to use them as a set-off 
against the Turkish outrages in Bul- 
garia. The right hon. and learned 
Baronet the Member for Clare (Sir Col- 
man O’Loghlen) recently moved that a 
despatch with respect to Poland, written 
in 1863 by Earl Russell, should be re- 
printed, and placed in the hands of hon. 
Members of this House. That despatch 
was an indictment of the conduct of the 
Russian Government, and that indict- 
ment was issued by the English Foreign 
Secretary upon imperfect information. 
I, therefore, asked Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to accede to a Motion for the 
reprinting of Prince Gortchakoff’s des- 
patch of 1867, to which they consented ; 
and that despatch has been re-printed. 
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And why? Because any hon. Member 
who may take the trouble of reading that 
despatch will find that the severities in 
Poland, to the exercise of which the 
Emperor Alexander was reduced, were 
occasioned by an insurrection during 
1863, 1864, and 1865, which had 
throughout been stimulated by the Va- 
tican, while treacherously negotiating 
with the Emperor of Russia, who desired 
a Concordat with the Holy See, mean- 
while fomented an insurrection during 
which his officers were poisoned. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] I say “‘ Yes;” an insurrection, 
during which every means that malice 
could devise was used to destroy his 
authority. [‘‘No, no!”] Ispeak from 
documentary evidence, when I say that 
the Emperor was obliged to resort to 
severe measures. I have no love for 
the Russian form of government; but I 
cannot deny that that Government is 
tolerant of the religions of different com- 
munities within its dominions. [‘‘Oh 
oh!’’] Yes, I repeat it. But, at the 
same time, the Russian Government will 
not permit this—it will not permit 
proselytism. I will not attempt to 
justify that prohibition to the Russian 
extent; but that is the law of Russia. 
Every community in Russia is protected 
in the exercise of its religion, but it 
must not proselytize; and it was be- 
cause a system of proselytism and 
insurrectionary agitation, originating 
with the Court of the Vatican, as is 
proved in that despatch, was being ac- 
tively carried on, that the Government 
of Russia resorted to repressive mea- 
sures. But even, if you take what hap- 
pened in Poland and set it against the 
outrages, the rapes, the murders, and 
the impalements in Greece of 1826, 1827, 
and even in 1828, and again the mur- 
ders, the rapes, the impoverishment, the 
tortures, the cruelties that have been 
perpetrated in the revolted Provinces of 
Turkey within the last 18 months, there 
can be no doubt which aggregate of 
suffering is the greater. Russia may have 
been severe, but she has not been brutal. 
Still, while looking forward to the future, 
it seems to me probable, that it may be 
necessary that we should in some way 
again co-operate with the Turkish Go- 
vernment. I value the declaration of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary that, as a Member of the 
Government, he would be prepared to 
take every means for the defence of 
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Constantinople, for the defence of the 
Suez Canal, for the defence of the 
highway of the world between West and 
East in which English interests are the 
most concerned. I do not, Sir, alto- 
gether trust the Government of Russia ; 
but at the same time, I cannot forget 
that Russia was the great Ally of Eng- 
land in vindicating the freedom of 
Europe from the tyranny of the First 
Napoleon, and that without Russia we 
could not have vindicated that freedom, 
and that without Russia England could 
not have established, by the Treaty of 
Vienna a peace which lasted 40 years. 
I have not forgotten all this. At the 
same time I know that the Emperor 
of Russia is liable to be overborne 
by a military caste in the Russian aris- 
tocracy and other classes—a military 
caste, whose support he is obliged to 
cultivate in order to maintain the con- 
nection of his vast dominions. I know 
that the Empress Catherine is said to 
have declared that external war is pre- 
ferable to domestic disturbance, and I 
know that Russia has acted upon that 
principle. Therefore, while not trust- 
ing Russia blindly, I am not prepared 
to join in the denunciations of that 
country, and her Ruler of which we have 
heard so much from these benches, and 
which I believe to be rather a rem- 
nant of the hostility against Russia, 
which was generated by a former state 
of things than dictated by statesmanlike 
views. I am not prepared to join in 
these wholesale denunciations of Russia, 
and I shall vote for the first two Reso- 
lutions proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich, in 
order to affirm this principle—that, 
whenever England may guarantee the 
integrity of any State, she ought to be 
in a position to demand toleration for 
all its subjects. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that, 
while willing himself to support the 
Resolutions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) he could not concur with the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) that his right hon. Friend was to 
blame for not pressing them in their 
original shape; for had he done so, the 
division would not have shown the real 
opinion of that side of the House. 
Neither was his right hon. Friend in 
error in that he had submitted too large 





a proposition to the House. His right 
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hon. Friend had not abated one iota of 
his policy. He only asked the House to 
divide on his first Resolution, but he 
retained the whole, and the discussion of 
three nights would be mainly on those 
propositions. A very great advantage 
had arisen from the discussion of this 
great subject. In the first place, it 
brought out that the opinion of the 
country, as manifested by great public 
meetings, was similar-to what it was last 
autumn. It was said that these public 
meetings had been got up. He pre- 
sumed that public meetings must be 
called by somebody, but then it did not 
follow that people would come. Some- 
thing like 300 meetings had been held 
in different parts of the country upon 
the question, and that fact alone would 
give a fair idea of the state of feeling. 
It had also blown to the winds the war 
policy which had been lately woven by 
the Tory Press. It had compelled the 
Government to turn the peace side of 
its policy to the front, and he thought 
the Government ought to be obliged 
to his right hon. Friend for giving them 
an opportunity of eliciting the opinions 
of the country. Then, the discussion 
had elicited from the Home Secretary a 
speech with which most hon. Members 
on that (the Opposition) ‘side agreed. 
Then there was another thing which 
the debates had elicited; there had 
been apologists for Turkey, but there 
was not one, except the hon. Member 
for West Cumberland (Mr. Percy 
Wyndham) who had ventured to rise 
and maintain that we should fight to 
preserve the integrity of Turkey and 
to maintain the Treaty of Paris. The 
policy enunciated by hon. Members op- 
posite who favoured Turkey appeared 
to be a policy of general neutrality, 
tempered with a certain regard for 
British interests. That was what they 
sheltered themselves behind. But the 
Home Secretary had said that British 
interests were a long way off. [Mr. 
Cross: I hoped they were.] The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that British in- 
terests lay in the direction of the Suez 
Canal, of Alexandria, of the Bosphorus 
or the Dardanelles, but he cared very 
little about Batoum, or even Bulgaria. 
We had, therefore, no fear of being 
hurried into a war on behalf of British 
interests, and the Country would have 
time to consider the question. The 
Home Secretary endeavoured to prove 
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that there had been no difference within 
the last few months in the opinion of 
his Colleagues ; but the whole speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman showed a dif- 
ference of tone from the earlier speeches 
of Lord Derby. It seemed scarcely pos- 
sible that the right hon. Gentleman could 
have been a party to the noble Lord’s 
despatch to Prince Gortchakoff. [ Mr. 
Cross: I argued from it.] That there 
had been differences of opinion among 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Colleagues 
during the last 18 months must be ap- 
parent to any one who read the papers 
and watched the question. The Govern- 
ment had either altered its policy, or 
there had been a difference of opinion, 
and of these two alternatives he thought 
the latter more charitable. What his 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich proposed was, that the Go- 
vernment should endeavour to restore 
the European concert with a view to 
the protection of the interests of the 
Christians in the East, and in that re- 
spect he differed materially from the 
hon. Member for Liskeard, who would 
be ready to take action against Turkey 
without any European concert. The 
European accord was first impaired 
at the time of the Berlin Note. The 
Berlin Note was proposed by the 
Three Powers; and, as the Government 
said, it was rejected solely because this 
country had not been consulied. The 
Under Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Office had justified that rejection on the 
ground that the adoption of that Note 
would cost Turkey £3,000,000 in build- 
ing the houses of the Bosnian refugees ; 
but it appeared from the famous letter 
of September that Turkey was expected 
at any rate to re-build the houses of the 
Bulgarians. He would quote part of a 
despatch reporting a conversation be- 
tween Lord Lyons and the Duc Decazes 
with reference tothe Note. It appeared 
that the Duke had expressed his surprise 
and regret at the refusal of the British 
Government ; that he feared that an 
armistice was then impossible, and took 
a gloomy view of the consequences which 
might follow in the form of a continued 
spread of insurrection, the ultimate dis- 
memberment of the Turkish Empire, and 
a European war; adding that it would 
be a public calamity if England were to 
stand aloof. That was the opinion of 
the French Government, who had not 
been consulted any more than ourselves 
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by the Three Northern Powers as to the 
Berlin Note, yet that Government had 
given its consent without hesitation, 
and, in the opinion of the French Mi- 
nister, our rejection of that Note had 
been most unwise. It was yet possible 
that all the consequences which had 
been prophesied by the French Minister 
might become true. The accord of 
Europe having been first broken by our 
rejection of the Berlin Note, then had 
occurred the atrocities, and he need not 
remind the House that Her Majesty’s 
Government, afterthe Autumn agitation, 
yielding to the manifest feeling of the 
country, had changed its policy. He 
did not blame the Government, for he 
thought it a most wise change. Again, 
they had endeavoured to act in accord 
with the rest of Europe, and that had 
brought about the Conference and the 
Mission of Lord Salisbury. The Instruc- 
tions of the noble Lord and his acts at 
the Conference had given universal satis- 
faction to the country; but it appeared 
to hon. Members on his side of the 
House that, though a very proper course 
had been taken in thus endeavouring to 
restore the accord of Europe, yet that 
attempt had been doomed to hopeless 
failure, because, although it was made 
known to the Turks that this country 
would no longer give them support, 
every act of the Government was calcu- 
lated to make the Turks believe that we 
were not in earnest, and would not use 
coercion. First among these causes of 
failure came the Mansion House speech 
vf Lord Beaconsfield, in which the 
friendly communications from the Em- 
peror of Russia were suppressed. Next 
came the action of Sir Henry Elliot at 
the Conference. It was evident that 
the Ambassador had taken an opposite 
course to that of Lord Salisbury, and 
had acted as the marplot of the Con- 
ference—there was also the fact that 
Engineer officers had been sent to Con- 
stantinople to report on a scheme of 
defence for Constantinople at the very 
time when the Conference was sitting ; 
and lastly, there had been the tone of the 
speeches of the Government supporters 
and of the Tory Press—neither of which 
had been checked by the Government. 
All these acts were calculated in every 
way to make the Turks believe that 
they might count on the assistance 
of England, and that the general 
tendency of the Government was in 
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favour of Turkey. Nothing could have 
been more injudicious again than our 
informing the Turkish Government at 
a most critical period of the Conference 
negotiations, that whatever might be 
the result of those negotiations, England 
would not force the conclusions of the 
Conference upon her. That was a most 
grave diplomatic error, for it was throw- 
ing away the only chance which Her 
Majesty’s Government had of inducing 
Turkey to give her assent to the conclu- 
sions of the Conference. He was of 
opinion that after calling the Conference, 
the Government ought to have used 
pressure to induce Turkey to assent to 
its conditions. It might be said that 
that would have been an act of war; but 
in his opinion it would have been the 
only way of avoiding war and securing 
the peace of Europe. It had been said 
by the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, that the other great 
Powers of Europe were unwilling to use 
compulsion against Turkey; but listen- 
ing to the extracts which had been read 
to support that proposition, he (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) had come to the conclu- 
sion that what the foreign Powers ob- 
jected to was the territorial occupation 
of any part of Turkey. Austria had 
been cited as objecting to compulsion, 
but he would remind the House that it 
was Austria who, while she had objected 
to the occupation of Bosnia, had sug- 
gested a naval demonstration against 
Turkey, and there was no doubt both 
France and Italy would have united in 
such a demonstration, and that if it had 
been made the assent of Turkey to the 
conclusions of the Conference would 
have been obtained. From neglect, 
however, of using any one of the several 
modes which existed of bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon Turkey, every hope of 
success had been lost, and the Conference 
had proved a failure. When the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Elcho), and other 
Speakers said that an opportunity should 
have been afforded to Turkey to work out 
her own reforms, and that the meeting of 
a Parliament in Turkey was a most im- 
portant event, he would ask permission 
to quote an extract from a despatch 
written from Rustchuk by Consul Reade 
to Lord Derby. It ran as follows :— 


“T have been making diligent inquiries as to 
the state of public feeling in this vilayet, and I 
am now in a position to lay before your Lord- 
ship the result up to the present moment. The 
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employés of the Government in general are very 
_ elated from the results of the Conference, and 
are by no means dejected from the prospects 
of a war with Russia. They get their pay, and 
appear to think they have little to lose. It is 
very different, however, with the people, Mus- 
sulmans as well as Christians, who know they 
have everything to lose, and who continue to 
suffer as much as ever from the incorrigibly de- 
plorable system of government which they are 
under. Indeed, if anything, the state of things 
is worse than ever. I am assured 
that were a foreign force (a Russian one alone 
excepted) to make its appearance in this Pro- 
vince, it would be received by the whole popu- 
lation, Mussulman as well as Christian, minus 
the employés, with open arms.” —[ Turkey, 1877, 
p. 188. } 
Could anything have shown better the 
fiasco of the Conference, at which Lord 
Salisbury had been permitted to menace 
Turkey with a Russian war? It was 
consequently not fair now to abuse 
Russia for coercing Turkey. It could 
not be desirable to give Turkey further 
opportunities of reform, and the opening 
of a Turkish Parliament could have no 
important effect, considering that the 
Christian Deputies were nominated by 
the Government. The promises of that 
Parliament came to nothing, and certain 
decisions already were fatal to all reform. 
One of these was that no Christian Go- 
vernor could be appointed, and another 
that no Christian should be in the Army. 
He wished to direct the attention of the 
House for a moment to the state of the 
Provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
which were the original cause of the in- 
surrection, but to whom since the Bul- 
garian atrocities very little notice had 
been accorded. He did so, because the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had read a despatch from Consul 
Holmes describing the state of Bosnia 
in glowing terms. He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had been in constant commu- 
nication with a relative in one of those 
Provinces, and from all the accounts he 
received, and which he believed to be of 
an authentic character, he was in a posi- 
tion to say that the statements of Mr. 
Holmes were wholly unreliable. He 
could not but think that the Government 
had been misled, but not wilfully, by that 
gentleman, who himself said he was re- 
ported to be a passionate Turkophile. 
Mr. Holmes only knew Turkish and was 
unacquainted with the language of the 
Native population, and whose communi- 
cations with them were made entirely 
through the Turkish authorities. Con- 
sul Holmes had informed us that there 
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was no insurrection at this moment in 
Bosnia, that the few so-called insurgents 
were a mere band of brigands, and that 
the refugees from Bosnia had been 
driven away, not by the atrocities of the 
Turks, but by fear of the insurgents, 
In both these respects Consul Holmes 
was completely misinformed. Upwards 
of two-thirds of the whole Christian 
population of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
had fled across the frontier. There were 
about 110,000 in Austria, and nearly 
the same number in the two Provinces 
of Montenegro and Servia; they had 
been driven away from time to time by 
bands of Bashi Bazouks, who committed 
every kind of atrocity. He was informed, 
on good. authority, that no fewer than 
1,700 villages in Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina had been burnt. [Mr. Bourke: 
Name!] He would give his autho- 
rity to the right hon. Gentleman, but he 
must decline to state it to the House. 
He might, however, mention one autho- 
rity—namely, Mr. Evans, the author of 
a book of travels in Bosnia. If the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had any doubt on the subject, 
he would refer him to the despatch of 
Vice Consul Freeman, dated March 17. 
Mr. Freeman spoke of the atrocities 
committed by the Turks, of the great 
extent of the insurrection, and of the 
refugees having been driven away by 
the atrocities of the Turks. Numerous 
refugees had, doubtless, been permitted 
to return to their country ; but in almost 
every case in which they had returned, 
they had been received with such dread- 
ful acts of cruelty that they had been 
driven back over the Austrian frontier. 
The condition of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina was so terrible that measures should 
be taken to ameliorate it. He asked 
whether some responsibility for that con- 
dition did not rest on England? It ap- 
peared to him that it was the duty of this 
country in every respect, as a matter of 
honour and justice, to do something for 
the unfortunate Christian population in 
these Provinces in the East. In con- 
clusion, he would simply say that the 
honour of the country and the interests 
of peace of Europe were involved in pro- 
ceeding further in the direction pointed 
out in the Resolutions of his right hon. 
Friend, and therefore he intended to 
give them his cordial support. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, if he had 
believed that this country could at the 
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present time do anything to ameliorate 
the condition of the unfortunate Chris- 
tian population of Bulgaria, he should 
have listened to this debate with more 
interest and pleasure than he had been 
able todo. The debate had been pro- 
tracted and important, but he submitted 
that between the two equally harmless 
propositions which they had been de- 
bating there was hardly a penny to 
choose. The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) in which he so eloquently 
denounced the Turks, could not possibly 
in the present crisis do either good or 
harm. It reminded him of the’celebrated 
curse in the ‘‘ Jackdaw of Rheims ”’— 


“He cursed him in living, he cursed him in 
dying— 
Never was heard such a terrible curse ; 
But what gave rise to no small surprise, 
Nobody seemed a penny the worse.” 


Two years ago he (Mr. J. R. Yorke) 
brought a Motion before the House, 
which he thought at the time might 
have been of some service. At that time 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
was engaged in pelting the Pope with 
pamphlets, and did not come down to do 
him the honour of listening to the argu- 
ments with which he supported his Mo- 
tion. He at that time called attention 
to the threatening condition of affairs in 
Turkey, and strenuously urged the Go- 
vernment before it was too late to try 
what urgent remonstrances might do 
with the Porte. The only official sup- 
port he obtained was that given him by 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter), who came for- 
ward manfully and supported the state- 
ments which he had made. Possibly 
there was then time, though not too 
much, to save the Porte if active mea- 
sures had been taken. The Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs stated 
on that occasion that the progress of 
Turkey was slow but sure, and that he 
did not think the Christian subjects of 
the Porte had much to complain of. The 
progress of Turkey might have been 
sure, but it certainly was not slow, for 
within three months from that time the 
bankruptcy of Turkey was announced, 
and within four months the rebellion in 
the Herzegovina broke out. What an 
age separated them now from two years 
ago. They were somewhat in the posi- 


tion of the friends of an estimable gentle- 
man, the late Mr. Odger, whose remains 
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were recently followed to the grave by 
several hon. Gentlemen opposite. Mr. 
Odger not being a good financier, lived 
and died in poverty, and his body was 
accompanied to the grave by a large 
number of admiring friends, who, if they 
did not assist him during his life, were 
anxious to show their respect for him 
after his death. In the same way when 
they in England could have done some- 
thing to save the Porte from impending 
bankruptcy they held their hand, and 
now they were called together on that 
solemn occasion to shriek over the grave 
of the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. He also endeavoured 
on the occasion to which he referred to 
point out the numerous grounds of hope, 
some of which still existed, for the re- 
storation of Turkey. It should be remem- 
bered that she had passed through 
severer trials than the present. After 
the battle of Navarino her fleet was de- 
stroyed, her integrity was interfered 
with by the creation of the Kingdom of 
Greece, she had lost her ancient military 
force by the destruction of the Janissa- 
ries, and her very existence was threat- 
ened by the revolt of Mehemet Ali. Yet 
she had survived these calamities, be- 
cause in primitive Oriental societies 
recovery followed more quickly on mis- 
fortune than in societies of a more com- 
plex character. If, at the time Sultan 
Abdul Aziz was dethroned by a success- 
ful revolution there had been secured 
for Turkey a short interval to take 
breath, it was possible she might have 
reformed her ways and peace been se- 
cured. But the ambition of Russia was 
the obstacle that stood in the way. All 
who had followed the various phases of 
the Eastern Question would agree with 
what was stated in the Turkish mani- 
festo as to the machinations of Russia 
and especially of her Ambassador, Gene- 
ral Ignatieff. In his opinion the mani- 
festo of the Turks was both dignified 
and true, and as a proof he would refer 
to a despatch dated December 10, 1876, 
from Sir Henry Elliot to Lord Salisbury 
to show that the former believed it to be 
an entire delusion on the part of the 
English newspapers to suppose that, 
provided the Marquess of Salisbury and 
General Ignatieff could come to an un- 
derstanding upon the measures of reform 
to be expected from the Porte, no further 
difficulty need be apprehended, as the 
acquiescence of the Imperial Govern- 
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ment would be a matter of course. 
Henry Elliot added— 


“The united action of Great Britain and 
Russia must have immense weight with the 
Porte, but the influence of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment as a friendly adviser is not what it 
was a short time ago. The declaration of im- 
portant personages that the Turks must be 
driven out of Europe causes a feeling of distrust 
against anything we may recommend in concert 
with Russia. Convinced that Russia intends to 
attack it, the whole nation has resolved to offer 
the best resistance in its power, and that resist- 
ance will certainly be stubborn, though possibly 
futile; but the Turks say there would be less 
discredit in being driven by force from their 
territories than in being cajoled out of them.” 


In a conversation, too, between Captain 
Ardagh, R.E., and a Turkish gentleman 
it was remarked pointedly that 


“the confidence which had long been reposed 
by the mass of the Mahomedan population in 
England as their best friend and adviser was 
rudely shaken by the expressions employed by 
Mr. Gladstone in regard to them, and that, 
although they were convinced of the friendly 
attitude of the present Government, they were 
bound to consider that, in a Constitutional coun- 
try like England, Mr. Gladstone’s Party, as 
they described it, might any day come into 
power and reverse the policy of their Predeces- 
sors.”” 


Sir 


There was one subject to which he wished 
to refer before he sat down, and that was, 
he wished to call attention to the undig- 
nified position in which we stood with 
regard to the Tripartite Treaty, by which 
France, Austria, and England guaranteed 
the independence and integrity of the Ot- 
toman Empire, and agreed thatany attack 
upon Turkey’s independence would be 
considered by them a casus belli. Nowif 
the second Resolution of the right hon. 
Gentleman were carried, what position 
would this country find itself in, sup- 
posing—which he admitted was not very 
likely to happen—that we were called 
on by France and Austria to make war 
under the provisions of the Tripartite 
Treaty? We would find ourselves in 
the ambiguous position of having passed 
a Resolution in the House of Commons 
at once in contravention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Declaration and of our interna- 
tional obligations. He was surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
make this Treaty the object of his attack, 
for on a former occasion he made a state- 
ment in reference to the Treaties and 
the different guarantees by which this 
country was bound, and he said there was 
not an immense difference in them, and 
he said that he was of opinion that the 
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Tripartite Treaty was the one of all others 
from which this country could not libe- 
rate itself without the assent of France 
and Austria. He contended that in 
bringing forward these Resolutions the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken a 
course which might embarrass the Go- 
vernment, while, on the other hand, 
the conduct of the Prime Minister 
had been made the object of continual 
attack by hon. Members opposite, for 
he had been accused of regarding 
the Bulgarian atrocities with cynical 
sneers and with having concealed evi- 
dence in his possession as to the feel- 
ings and disposition of the Emperor of 
Russia; and yet it had never been im- 
puted to him that at any critical period 
in the history of the country he had 
come forward to embarrass the Govern- 
ment of the day with Resolutions such 
as those before the House. In his speech 
at Glasgow in November, 1873, Mr. 
Disraeli said— 

“Whenever this country is externally in- 
volved in a difficulty, whatever I may think of 
its cause or origin, those with whom I act and 
myself have no other duty to fulfil but to sup- 
port the existing Government in extricating the 
country from its difficulties and vindicating the 
honour and interests of Great Britain.” 


In his opinion the conduct of Lord 
Beaconsfield during these negotiations 
had been wise, patriotic, and dignified. 
He (Mr. J. R. Yorke) did not wish to im- 
pute to the Emperor of Russia through- 
out these negotiations any intention to 


deceive. He was, no doubt, honourable 
and true in his declarations; but few 
persons had less control over the desti- 
nies of the future than a despotic Ruler. 
On the other hand, the Prime Minister 
of a country like this was powerful be- 
cause he had the people of the country 
at his back, and was supported by a 
great Party, whereas the Emperor of 
Russia was a despotic Ruler, and though 
he might desire peace he might by force 
of circumstances be driven into war. To 
rely upon his intention, therefore, was 
to rely upon a broken reed. He was 
sorry he had detained the House so 
long; but he hoped that when they 
went to a division the House would . 
show that the Government still retained 
the confidence of the country, and that 
the majority would be an inducement to 
the Government to pursue in the future, 
as in the past, that course with regard 
to their foreign policy which would best 
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serve the interests of the country, and, 
at the same time, be worthy of public 


support. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, that in 
the few remarks he was anxious to ad- 
dress to the House, he should not discuss 
the question before it in any Party spirit. 
Indeed, he was as anxious as the hon. 
Member for Christchurch (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) that the House should not 
pass any Resolution which would be 
likely to embarrass the Government. 
But he could see nothing in those now 
proposed which could have such an 
effect, and the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
seemed to him to be as strong an 
argument in their favour as any which 
had been delivered from the Liberal 
side of the House. Before, however, he 
proceeded to consider the course which 
this country, under existing circum- 
stances, should pursue, he trusted he 
might be allowed to express the pain 
with which he listened on Tuesday even- 
ing to the accusations brought by the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck) against the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
who had done so much for the benefit of 


his country. For his part, he begged 


to thank the right hon. Gentleman for 
the conciliatory course which he had 
adopted. He should hardly have thought 
it possible for any one sitting on that 
side of the House to forget the splendid 
services he had rendered to the country, 
and the numerous victories to which he 
had led the Liberal Party during his 
long and illustrious career. As regarded 
the Resolutions now before the House, it 
appeared to him that there were three 
principal questions before the country— 
should they join Russia and go to war 
against Turkey; should they join Tur- 
key and go to war against Russia; or 
should they maintain a strict neutrality ? 
As to the first point, whether they should 
join Russia and fight against Turkey, 
the second Resolution in its original 
form stated that, until the conduct of 
the Porte 

“had been essentially changed and guaran- 
tees on behalf of the subject populations had 
been given, the Porte had lost all claim to re- 
ceive the material or moral support of the Bri- 
tish Crown.” 


These words, however, clearly implied 
that Turkey would have, if not a legal, 
at any rate an indirect, claim on this 
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country for material aid under certain 
conditions. If we were to pass this Re- 
solution in that form, and if, then, Tur- 
key punished the offenders and gave 
material guaranteesfor improved govern- 
ment, surely it would have been very 
difficult for us to refuse to assist her. 
How could we have said—‘‘It is true 
you have fulfilled all our conditions, but 
still you must not expect any help from 
us?” This Resolution in its original form, 
in fact, took the decision of peace or war 
out of the hands of this House and our 
gracious Sovereign, and transferred it to 
the National Assembly of Turkey and 
the will of the Sultan. He was glad, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself thought the Amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) to be an im- 
provement. He (Sir John Lubbock) 
considered it to be most important 
from their point of view, and that, in 
its amended form, it represented the 
opinions of an immense majority of 
the people of this country. As it at 
present stood, it clearly expressed that 
the Porte, by its cruelty and misgo- 
vernment had forfeited all claim on 
us. Then they came to the second 
question, should we join Russia and 
coerce Turkey? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich, in his 
fourth Resolution and in his speech, 
called upon us to “exact” certain re- 
forms from Turkey. Exaction, however, 
implied force, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had pledged themselves to 
Turkey to use no force. He regretted 
very much that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should have made any such an- 
nouncement. After that had been done, 
there was certainly very little chance of 
bringing the negotiations to any satisfac- 
tory termination. But, whatever course 
it might have been advisable for us to 
take when Turkey rejected all our repre- 
sentations, if we had been free to act, it 
seemed to him that, under existing cir- 
cumstances, when war had broken out, 
and after the solemn assurances given 
by Her Majesty’s Government to Turkey 
that we would not use force, the House 
could not call on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to make war on Turkey. Even 
those who most regretted, as he did, 
that such assurances should have been 
given, must feel that we were bound by 
them. He had avoided entering into 
any criticisms of the past, nor would he 
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speculate on the future. There was 
much to be said for uniting Bulgaria to 
Roumania, for annexing Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to Austria, and for a large 
addition to the kingdom of Greece. 
These questions might arise hereafter, 
but they were not before them now. 
For the present, there remained the 
policy of a strict and watchful neutrality. 
He had listened with much pleasure to 
that part of the Home Secretary’s speech 
in which he announced that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were unanimously 
in favour of that course, an announce- 
ment received with great and general 
satisfaction throughout the country. He 
thought it was desirable that nothing 
should be said in that House which 
could inflame the feelings of the people 
of this country against Russia. A strong 
feeling of irritation was, he feared, 
springing up, and those who said any- 
thing calculated to fan it, took upon 
themselves a very serious responsibility. 
They had heard much of English in- 
terests abroad, but were not English in- 
terests much stronger at home—upon the 
shores of the Thames and the Mersey, 
rather than at Batoum and other places 
in Turkey? They ought to remember 
that Russia co-operated in freeing 
Greece, Servia, and Roumania. He 
thought that at present it would be 
wiser, more generous, and more poli- 
tic to suspend their judgment, than to 
condemn Russia, though Russia must 
know that this country viewed her con- 
duct with distrust in consequence of 
what had occurred in the past. Still 
they ought not to forget that the Em- 
peror Alexander had liberated the serfs, 
and therefore he hoped that the Czar 
would now show that in the present 
crisis he had been acting a loyal part: 
that his object was to benefit the unfortu- 
nate Christians of Turkey; that he had 
not been so base as to use their suffer- 
ings as a mere excuse for his own ag- 
grandizement. If the Emperor Alex- 
ander fulfilled the pledges he had given, 
he would add a bright page to the his- 
tory of his country, set a noble example 
to the world, and do more to promote 
the true interests and prosperity of 
Russia, than if he added many millions 
to his subjects and annexed even the 
fairest provinces of Asia to his already 
gigantic dominions. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he approved 
more of the plain-spoken principles of 


Sir John Lubbock 


‘of last Autumn. 
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the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) than of the vote-catching policy 
enunciated by the hon. Member for Read- 
ing (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), who supported 
the course taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Memberfor Greenwich, because it 
would add to the numbers at the Liberal 
side on the Division List .Probably that 
would be the case, for though the House 
knew, yet the people outside would not 
know that the division was taken upon 
one of the Resolutions, for the speeches 
delivered by hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had been directed to the 
five Resolutions as they were placed on 
the Table of the House by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and the people outside the 
House would naturally assume that the 
division was really upon them. Hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House 
had been most unjustly taunted with 
being indifferent to the atrocities which 
had been committed in certain of the 
Turkish Provinces. For his part, he 
could say that he should not have 
risen to address the House, but for 
the taunts which had been cast at hon. 
Members on that side of the House, be- 
cause of their apparently inconsistent 
opinions respecting the atrocity meetings 
They agreed on that 
side with hon. Members opposite in re- 
joicing at the outburst of national indig- 
nation when these atrocities were heard 
of; but they were also all agreed on that 
side of the House in a feeling of national 
indignation against those who had used 
those atrocities for the purpose of endea- 
vouring to rally the broken forces of the 
Liberal Party. The sufferings of the 
poor Christians had been more a cry for 
the purpose of catching votes for the 
poor Liberal Party of England. He 
(Mr. Grantham) had attended one of the 
Autumn meetings at which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for London Uni- 
versity (Mr. Lowe) delivered that re- 
markable speech in which he declared 
that the policy of England must be 
changed, and that, while begging for- 
giveness of Russia for what was past, 
England should ask to be allowed to 
join her in the future. It was true that 
there was some talk about Turkish 
cruelty at that meeting; but there was 
much more about Tory coldness and 
want of sympathy, and that nothing 
would satisfy the people of England but 
the substitution of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich and his Friends for 
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Lord Beaconsfield and the present Mini- 
stry. He felt justified in publicly de- 
nouncing there the false pretences under 
which he had been inveigled to that 
meeting. Never was there a time when 
the irresponsible intellect of the country 
had such a dangerous power as at pre- 
sent, never was there a time when one 
man by his pen or his voice could have 
such influence in the country for good or 
ill; and he therefore asked the people 
of England to take warning by the les- 
son of last Autumn, and not always to 
believe in the speeches and writings, 
however brilliant, that were made by 
those who were not responsible for the 
government of the country. He be- 
lieved that the wise and prudent conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government had, at a 
most critical time, steered the country 
clear of an imminent danger, and he 
therefore heartily supported the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Christchurch. 

Mr. WALTER said, he should follow 
the advice which he had ventured, some- 
what presumptuously, to offer to the 
House at an earlier period of the even- 
ing, and condense his remarks into the 
space of a few minutes. His object was 
to offer a few observations, founded on 
what he might call the key-note of the 
evening’s debate, which was sounded by 
his hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. He referred 
to that which had, in his opinion, been 
the mistaken policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government during the earlier part of 
the negotiations which had resulted in 
the present war, a policy which he would 
describe as one of international coercion. 
His hon. Friend, following in the line of 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War, spoke strongly and em- 
phatically against the right or expe- 
diency of using coercion under almost 
any conceivable circumstances, but espe- 
cially under the circumstances to which 
their attention had been recently and 
painfully called. He proposed to sub- 
mit to his hon. Friend who opened the 
evening’s debate certain reasons which 
induced him (Mr. Walter) to think that 
the policy was mistaken, and those 
reasons were proved by one of the ob- 
jects which the Government had in view 
—namely, the maintenance of peace. 
He held that no State could, by virtue of 
any Treaty or other obligation, divest 
itself of its natural right to interfere, if 
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necessary, by force of arms, with any 
other State, if circumstances justified 
such interference. And he held that the 
circumstances which, in our case, could 
justify such interference were such as 
would interfere with the peace of Europe 
or would involve the maintenance or 
suppression of some gross system of 
tyranny or persecution. There was a 
remarkable instance of this international 
interference which occurred within the 
recollection of himself and of many Mem- 
bers of the House—he referred to the in- 
terference of England and France in the 
separation between Belgium and Holland. 
That was a case in which the English Go- 
vernment pursued a policy precisely op- 
posite and different from that which she 
had seen fit to adopt on the present oc- 
casion, and which was advocated by his 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Bourke). In 
the year 1814 this country, in conjunc- 
tion with Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
solemnly created and guaranteed an union 
between Holland and Belgium. They 
did it by virtue of conquest, and for the 
purpose of maintaining a certain balance 
of power in Europe. That Treaty was 
further confirmed by the Congress of 
Vienna, and the state of things, so 
settled, subsisted for 15 years down to 
1830, when France, England, Prussia, 
Russia, and Austria, as the result of 
Conferences held, determined upon the 
separation of Belgium and Holland. 
But that was not all. The separation 
was assented to by the King of Holland, 
but subsequent arrangements were neces- 
sary in order to carry the Treaty into 
effect. A Conference was therefore held 
in London, and various bases of separa- 
tion, which were called “ irrevocable 
bases,” although they were repeatedly 
changed, were laid down for the pur- 
poses of the arrangement for carrying 
the separation into effect. The con- 
ditions were extremely hard upon 
Holland, whose King naturally ob- 
jected to Belgium agreeing to them. 
Other bases still more severe, strict, 
and harsh were then laid on Hol- 
land, and when Holland declined to 
accept them, England and France, with- 
out the concurrence, and, indeed, against 
the wish of the other co-signatories to 
the Treaty united, used the force of 
arms, and by besieging Antwerp com- 
pelled the King of Holland to accept 
the terms. He did not complain of that 
act of interference, although he remem- 
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bered that, in this country, the excite- 
ment at the time exceeded anything that 
had occurred in connection with the pre- 
sent war. But if that act was justifiable, 
it was surely a far more high-handed 
act than that which Russia had per- 
formed on the present occasion, and in- 
comparably more high-handed than that 
which Her Majesty’s Government would 
have performed had they taken a more 
sound and correct view of their inter- 
national obligations—he meant the step 
of enforcing upon Turkey the law and 
the will of Europe. The mistake which 
had run through all the negotiations and 
policy of the Government from the very 
beginning of these unhappy transactions 
had been their settled determination on 
no account whatever to entertain the idea 
of a concerted interference of Europe in 
order to carry out its will. England 
interfered in the case of Holland in 
order to preserve her and Belgium from 
civil war, and if it was justifiable to in- 
terfere for such a purpose, there was 
surely a better ground for interference 
in the cause of humanity and of a coun- 
try misgoverned and Provincessotyranni- 
cally ruled as had been the Turkish Pro- 
vinces during many years. A great deal 
had, and more might be said about the 
non-acceptance of the Berlin Memo- 
randum by the Government. Its accept- 
ance would, undoubtedly, have given a 
good basis for the concerted action of 
Europe; but at the time when it was 
presented it was fair to urge there did 
not exist the same means for bringing 
pressure on the Turkish Government 
that there had since been, for the Bul- 
garian massacres had not yet occurred. 
Had they only occurred before the 
Memorandum, public opinion would 
have forced the Government to accept 
it. The Conference followed upon the 
non-acceptance, and he believed the 
failure of that Conference was predes- 
tined to be a failure. The mission of 
Lord Salisbury reminded him of the 
mission of two very eminent Ambassa- 
dors to another great tyrant in a much 
earlier period in the world’s history than 
the present. Two Ambassadors were 
sent to Pharaoh, King of Egypt, with 
regard to the liberation of the chosen 
people from bondage ; but the difference 
between their mission and that of Lord 
Salisbury was that Moses and Aaron 
were armed with the power of plagues, 
while the noble Marquess who repre- 
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sented England at Constantinople had 
no such power. In spite of this, how- 
ever, it might turn out—and he should 
not be surprised at it— that the very 
policy adopted by the Government—a 
policy which had landed the Turkish 
Empire in war—might, though not 
at once, be the means of determi- 
ning the existence of that Empire. 
Looking at the Resolutions, he en- 
tirely concurred with the opinion of his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
that at the present moment England had 
only one policy—namely, a policy of ob- 
servation and neutrality. It must be 
borne in mind that in debating this 
question they were in the position of 
persons who, having only seen two acts 
of a drama, proceeded to construct 
theories as to its close. The second act 
of this drama was now proceeding, but 
how that act might develop itself they 
could form only a very imperfect opinion. 
With regard to the third act, which re- 
lated to the negotiations that must inevit- 
ably follow the war, they were in total 
ignorance. How could they, therefore, 
attempt to pass a judgment satisfactorily 
to themselves, or to form now any judg- 
ment at all upon transactions of which 
they only knew a part? Years hence 
the historian of those events might have 
very great reason to say how blindly 
and impotently the whole subject had 
been treated. For his own part, he 
devoutly hoped that it might be simply 
the threshold of the Eastern Question—a 
question which had been the terror and 
bugbear of statesmen from the beginning 
of this century. What was that ques- 
tion? Surely, it did not mean a con- 
tinuance and maintenance of the Turkish 
Empire, nor did it mean a substitution 
of Russian for Turkish rule. Neither 
of these was the problem which states- 
men had in their minds when they talked 
of the Eastern Question. The real ques- 
tion was the true mode of dealing with 
the dismembered elements of what now 
constituted the Turkish Empire. In his 
view, speaking under clouds of uncer- 
tainty, the problem was one that must 
sooner or latter be solved, but it could 
not be solved by statesmen who said— 
*‘Don’t mention it in my time; let it 
be reserved for those to deal with who 
will come after me.” He should not be 
surprised if he lived to witness a solu- 
tion of this question. He believed that, 
at all events, their descendants would 
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look back upon this whole period of 
Turkish domination in Europe as the 
most disgraceful and miserable period 
of this century. He had lived to see 
changes which 50 years ago the strongest 
statesman would have scouted as impos- 
sible. He remembered that when he 
first entered upon public life the problem 
was how to create an united and inde- 
pendent Italy ; and he also remembered 
the look of surprise and compassion with 
which that eminent and sagacious man 
Mr. Charles Greville received a sugges- 
tion that such a consummation was 
possible. After a few years had elapsed, 
however, that dream became a reality. 
He had lived to see the settlement of an- 
other question, which one of the cleverest 
men in England had declared would re- 
main to be settled a hundred years hence 
—namely, that of the abolition of the 
temporal power of the Pope. He had 
also lived to see the re-construction of the 
German Empire, which was regarded as 
being one of the greatest problems of the 
age. The fourth problem of our time, 
and one which still remained to be 
solved, was the Eastern Question, and it 
was one which statesmen must face. 
Whether it would be solved in our time 
He only knew who determined the fate 
of Kingdoms; but that it would be solved, 
and solved at no distant date, he had not 
the slightest doubt. He would not de- 
tain the House longer, but would merely 
quote the words which he had read the 
other day in Sir Gardiner Wilkinson’s 
work to the effect that— 


“The Turks came into Europe as a horde, 
they gained power as a horde, and they re- 
mained as a horde, and they are the only in- 
stance in the history of the world in which a 
nation has gained the zenith of its power and is 
hastening to its fall without ever becoming 
civilized.” 

He believed that the Turkish Govern- 
ment was incapable of civilization, and 
he was convinced that that was the opi- 
nion of the wisest and the deepest 
thinkers who had given their attention 
to the subject. He should give his vote 
in favour of this Resolution, not because 
he thought that it conveyed any censure 
upon the Government, but because it 
embodied the views he had just ex- 
pressed, and which amounted to a dis- 
tinct declaration of the present diplo- 
matic attitude of the country towards 
the Eastern Question. That attitude 
was one of strict neutrality and observa- 
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tion ; but with no intention whatever of 
supporting the Turks. He did not 
blame the Government for not having 
used coercion. If they thought that to 
use coercion would occasion greater evils 
than now existed; if they thought that 
it would bring into play dangerous com- 
plications between Germany and France, 
and would perhaps bring about the 
massacre of the Christians in the Tur- 
kish Provinces, they, acting under a 
sense of their responsibility, were quite 
right not to use it. Had they used it he . 
should have praised them; but he did 
not blame them for not having used it. 
He was prepared to vote any money 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might ask for keeping the Russians out 
of Constantinople, but he would not 
vote one shilling to keep the Turks in it. 
Mr. HERMON thought it was 
scarcely sufficiently understood that the 
people of this country were not inclined 
to go to war, either on behalf of Russia 
or of Turkey. Connected as he was 
with trade, and with a part of England 
which was dependent entirely upon the 
commerce of the Kingdom, he could bear 
testimony to the fact that the warlike 
speeches, resolutions, and meetings of 
which so much had been heard had a 
tendency to upset that revival of industry 
of which they were sanguine enough to 
believe they had seen some evidence. 
On behalf of those whom he represented 
he was prepared to say that the con- 
stituency of Preston were not prepared 
to go to war in support of either Russia 
or Turkey. They were not prepared 
to go to war either in defence of a de- 
clining Empire, which was unworthy to 
exist in its present state, or in support 
of a Government which sought to enforce 
upon another country which was too 
weak to withstand the pressure prin- 
ciples which were abhorrent to English- 
men. For his own part, he admired the 
character of neither the Russian nor 
the Turk. When, however, the neces- 
sity for maintaining the honour of the 
country arose, or when a struggle for 
existence had to be made, the country 
would give its full support to a bold 
policy on the part of the Government. 
This debate had shown the feeling of 


the country on this question, and had 
proved .that the nation was now con- 
vineed that the great Power which was 
now invading Turkey was doing so, not 
altogether for the sake of relieving the 
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oppressed Christian inhabitants of the 
Turkish Provinces, but for its own terri- 
torial aggrandizement and selfish pur- 
poses. He felt confident that the manly 
declaration of the Home Secretary the 
other night, that the Government were 
entirely wedded to a system of strict 
neutrality, would win the confidence of 
the country. We were not inclined to 
rush into war for Russia or Turkey. 
Neither of them, he thought, deserved 
our confidence or esteem. If the time 
should come when the Government felt 
it necessary for the protection of our 
interests, he believed they would receive 
a generous support from the other side. 
But he hoped that any step in that di- 
rection would be well-considered, as it 
might lead to trouble or disaster to this 
country. He thought the Government 
was entitled to the thanks of the country, 
and he trusted they would stick to their 
policy of neutrality. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would not 
have risen if he did not believe that Her 
Majesty’s Government fairly understood 
that, looking to the great interest which 
had been taken in this debate on both 
sides of the House, to the number of 
Speakers who still wished to address it 
on both sides, no division would be taken 
that evening. His noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Hartington) stated early 
in the evening that if there should be 
any chance of bringing this debate to a 
conclusion, he (Mr. Goschen) would 
willingly surrender any claim he might 
have to address the House, with the 
view that the debate might be brought 
to a conclusion. But those who had at- 
tended the debate through the course of 
the evening, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment itself, must recognize that it could 
not be concluded this evening, and, 
therefore, he proposed to make some 
observations if the House would per- 
mit. The debate had, on the whole, 
been satisfactory. He believed there 
were many hon. Members on his side of 
the House who believed that this four 
nights’ debate had been most distinctly 
of advantage to the country. And he 
believed that opinion was shared even 
by hon. Members opposite, for it had 
been an advantage to the country, as 
was said by the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, that in the course of this debate 
many illusions had been dissipated. He 
had said that the debate had been satis- 
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factory to the Opposition. They had 
seen a distinct change of tone come 
over the Government. [‘‘No!”] That 
was a matter of opinion, and he clearly 
thought a change had been expressed. 
He believed his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich would be satis- 
fied that in doing what he thought his 
imperative duty in bringing this mat- 
ter before the House, he had assisted to 
a great extent in dispelling the fears 
which might have been entertained of 
our going to war. Those fears had ex- 
isted. They might have been unjust. 
If they were unjust, it was well that 
they should have been dispersed—that 
the atmosphere should have been cleared, 
and that we should know better where 
we were. He thought we did know 
better where we were. Ashe had said, he 
believed the course of this debate had 
been satisfactory in most quarters, but 
there was one quarter where this debate 
he believed would not be satisfactory, 
and that was at Constantinople. More 
warnings had been addressed to Turkey, 
not only from his side of the House, but 
from the other, than were contained 
even in those voluminous Blue Books 
which they had all been studying. He 
believed that by the effect of this 
debate the voice of the country would 
be understood, both at Constantinople 
and in Europe. He must allude, as 
so many other hon. Members had al- 
luded, with satisfaction to tha manly, 
straightforward, and precise speech of 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. By what an interval they 
seemed to have been removed from the 
time when the Secretary for War ad- 
dressed the House in a bellicose speech, 
and, without defining British interests, 
poured out a torrent of words with re- 
gard to vague interests which none of 
them could measure or appreciate! The 
Home Secretary had taken a different 
line; he had defined British interests, 
and he (Mr. Goschen) trusted that before 
this debate closed, as hon. Members on 
his side recognized that hon. Members 
opposite were not pro-Turkish in the 
sense they were sometimes stated to be, 
so hon. Members on the Ministerial side 
would recognize that hon. Members on 
his side were not pro-Russian in the 
sense in which they were said to be. He 
hoped there would be reciprocity on both 
sides. He trusted it was not necessary 
in a debate of this kind for hon. Mem- 
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bers on his side of the House to indulge 
in the splendid ‘‘ Rule Britannia” pe- 
rorations which they had heard from 
some hon. Members. Some of those 
perorations had been magnificent and 
sublime. The noble Lord the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council (Viscount Sandon) 
wound up with a glowing description of 
the rugged peaks and the distant seas 
over which the flag of England waved ; 
and he assured them that never would 
those rugged peaks and distant seas be 
ravaged by the sword. Then the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
(Sir Robert Peel) had trotted out the 
British Lion, and not only trotted him 
out, but had jumped upon his back and 
galloped him up and down the floor of 
that House amid the enthusiastic plaudits 
of his Friends. For himself, he (Mr. 
Goschen) had thought that noble beast 
was too noble an animal to be used for 
such circus riding. He turned with plea- 
sure from such perorations as those to 
the steady and prudent peroration of the 
Home Secretary. That right hon. Gen- 
tleman had defined British interests and 
told them what they were; and in most 
of his definitions hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House had been able 
to agree. The Home Secretary had 
spoken of Egypt and of the Suez Canal, 
and no one, he believed, in that House 
would deny that that was a British in- 
terest. He had spoken also of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, and no 
person on either side would deny that 
England had an interest in the Darda- 
nelles and the Bosphorus. They there- 
fore found common ground on those 
British interests, and it would be idle 
to say that hon. Gentlemen on his 
side of the House were one whit 
less keen or less zealous in their re- 
gard for those interests than hon. 
Members opposite. But he would not 
pin the right hon. Gentleman — it 
would not be fair—to any statement 
or idea that in enumerating those Bri- 
tish interests he had made an exhaustive 
catalogue. No English Minister could 
do that. And, therefore, he freely ad- 
mitted that there might be other British 
interests which this country might be 
bound to watch over which were not 
included in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s catalogue. But he remarked 
that there was one British interest—he 
was wrong—there was something which 
once used to be considered a British in- 
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terest, which had not been enumerated 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He had 
noticed its absence, the House would 
notice it, and he was sure Europe would 
notice it. In mentioning what were 
British interests the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not chronicled amongst the 
number the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. He wished to emphasize that 
fact. The right hon. Gentleman had 
rightly, as he considered, omitted that 
from his catalogue of British interests, 
and, if he had not omitted it, and if its 
omission were not the view of the Party 
opposite, there would have been a clear 
issue between those sitting on that (the 
Opposition) side, and hon. Members 
opposite. Because he believed he should 
not be disavowed by a single hon. Mem- 
ber near him when he said that the 
maintenance of the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire was no 
longer an article of their creed. He 
ventured to say it was well that the Turk 
should know that that was the view of 
the House of Commons and also of the 
Government. He believed that the Turk 
had taken a different view; that the 
Turk throughout those proceedings had 
said—possibly he was saying it to him- 
self at that moment, but he would not 
say it at the conclusion of the debate— 
“I, the Turk, am a British interest.” 
It was his profound conviction that this 
idea in the Turk’s mind that he was a 
British interest had been at the bottom 
of half the misfortunes and disasters 
which had occurred in those negotiations. 
Even although in the present Resolu- 
tions the House was asked to declare 
that Turkey should have no claim to the 
moral or the material support of Eng- 
land—‘‘Never mind,” said the Turk, 
“Tam a British interest. I may—in fact, 
I know, I have no claim for support, but 
I belong to the category of British in- 
terests. I am asked to punish the au- 
thors of the massacres. Why should I 
do so? I can refuse; I am a British 
interest. Am I not the door-keeper of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles? Why 
should I mind the remonstrances of 
England? I know they do not love me 
for my own sake, but they must have 
me; I am necessary for them, and I 
shall be defended.” Now I ask the 
House, in all common sense, if this was 
the opinion of the Turk, was it not 
natural, even when we reduced the irre- 
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ducible and minimized the minimum, 
that he should say to himself—‘‘I am 
safe; I can refuse everything, be- 
cause I am a British interest. Every 
officer of the Navy or Army of Eng- 
land believes me to be so. Public 
opinion in England for me is strong; 
and on that I take my stand.” Well, he 
believed that the main upshot of that 
debate would be to explode that theory 
and view in the eyes of-the Turk. Whe- 
ther there was a majority for the Reso- 
lution of his right hon. Friend or not was 
comparatively immaterial, and was not 
the real point at issue; but the real 
point was, that the Turk should know 
what was the judgment pronounced on 
him by that House, and that was a 
result well worth a four nights’ de- 
bate. That judgment was that we did 
not regard the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Turk- 
ish Empire as a British interest, and that 
we would not give Turkey moral or ma- 
terial support. He entreated the House 
to give him its attention on that point. 
For years past—since 1854 and in 1854 
—Turkey believed, and had a right to 
believe, that we fought for her inde- 
pendence and to maintain her integrity 
and her power. The idea that that 
power was necessary for British interests 
had been so rooted in the mind of this 
country and similarly in the mind of 
France, that the Crimean War occurred ; 
and he wished hon. Members on both 
sides of the House now to consider the 
position and to appreciate the motives of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich. What had been the posi- 
tion that his right hon. Friend had 
placed before the House? He had said 
—‘‘I, among others, have a certain re- 
sponsibility in connection with the Cri- 
mean War; the people of England havea 
certain responsibility in connection with 
the Crimean War, and having caused 
the Christian populations to remain under 
Turkish sway, we have a certain respon- 
sibility with regard to them.” The ques- 
tion had been asked over and over again 
in these debates—‘‘ Whyshould England, 
animated by a merely humanitarian 
spirit, make this crusade?” His right 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
had given the answer. It was, because 
we had maintained that Power by our 
arms, our treasures, and our Treaties, 
under whose sway the Christian popu- 
lations were now placed, and were now 
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suffering. And that argument had not 
been dealt with by a single hon. Member 
who had addressed the House. He had 
closely watched the debate, and he said 
boldly that that argument as to the spe- 
cial responsibilities of England towards 
the Christian Provinces of Turkey had 
not been met. Had we not that respon- 
sibility? [An hon. Memper: That is a 
very old point.] Yes; that was a very 
old point. It dated from the Crimean 
War. But though our duty in that 
matter was old, we had not yet dis- 
charged it; and it was because the 
country felt its responsibility that it was 
so excited. It was a sense of that re- 
sponsibility resting upon us as a nation 
which had induced his right hon. Friend 
to say that as long as he had a pen that 
would stir the masses of England, a 
voice that could be heard in Parliament, 
and a name that would command atten- 
tion, he would labour to have justice 
done. He (Mr. Goschen) wished to re- 
move the impression that we were going 
upon an imaginary crusade. There was 
the Secretary of State for War, who 
wanted a commission from on High be- 
fore he would take in hand to deal with 
the insurgent Provinces. There was no 
need for any commission from on High 
when there was an historical responsi- 
bility which had been incurred by the 
country; and he trusted that, since war 
had broken out, the special duties of 
England to the Christian Provinces of 
Turkey which were still under her sway 
would not be forgotten in the din of 
arms. It might fairly be said that 
Turkey had been deposed from the posi- 
tion of a protected and favourite ally of 
this country to that of a deserted offender. 
Could it, then, be maintained that the 
Autumn agitation had borne no fruit? 
He would be frank in regard to that 
agitation. There was a time when he 
had some misgiving as to the agita- 
tion. He did not know whether it 
would bear fruit, or whether it would 
remain barren; and he did not like to 
think that the agitation should exist in 
the face of Europe without bearing fruit. 
But it had borne fruit, and the fruit it 
had borne was this—we had changed 
our traditional policy. We had sacri- 
ficed what used to be an article of our 
political faith, and we had done that be- 
cause Turkey had refused the advice 
and remonstrances of England, and had 
continued in a course which the English 
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Government itself had advised it would 
lead to peril and to ultimate disaster. 
Lord Derby wrote in September that if 
Turkey did not meet the demands of 
England, Her Majesty’s Government 
would find it practically impossible to 
interfere in defence of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Those were very curious, very ex- 
traordinary, and very significant words. 
Anyone reading that despatch would 
say—‘‘But for the atrocities, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would have under- 
taken the defence of the Ottoman Em- 
pire.” That would, no doubt, have been 
our traditional policy. Lord Derby had 
written that in the event of a war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, the sympa- 
thies of the English nation would be 
found to be in opposition to its Treaty 
engagements. The event had actually 
occurred, but he thought it would now 
be admitted that Lord Derby had been 
wrong in his reading of our Treaty en- 
gagements—that in fact, there existed 
no Treaty engagements binding us to 
defend the Ottoman Empire. It was 
evident that at the time those words 
were written it was in the mind of Her 
Majesty’s Government that in the ex- 
treme case of war with Russia they 
might, but for the discovery of these 
atrocities, have found it necessary to in- 
terfere on behalf of the Ottoman Empire. 
Well, they had not so interfered, and in 
place of any interference, we had a satis- 
factory declaration of the absolute neu- 
trality of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He had rejoiced to hear speaker after 
speaker on the opposite side of the 
House expressing satisfaction at that de- 
claration, and he entreated hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to observe the neutrality 
not only in that House, but out of it. 
He hoped that wherever they had in- 
fluence, in their constituencies, in the 
Press, or elsewhere, they would enforce 
and maintain that idea of absolute neu- 
trality. It was one of the outcomes of 
that debate. They had been toid time 
after time that the natural and logical 
result of the Autumn agitation would be 
coercion in concert with Russia. That he 
denied. There had been aresult already 
achieved, and that had been the change 
in the position of Turkey in the heart 
and mind of this country. It was not 
fair to say that war would be the only 
natural result. The noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) said that the Opposition did 
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not wish to coerce Turkey, and that 
if they did not wish to do so them- 
selves they must also disapprove of 
Russia doing so. In using that argu- 
ment the noble Lord seemed to forget, 
like so many others, that there was a 
certain work to be done in the East, 
which all the Powers of Europe together 
had been anxious to see done—namely, 
that the Christian Provinces of Tur- 
key should be relieved from Ottoman 
misrule ; and that it did not follow that 
because we did not wish to coerce Turkey 
ourselves, therefore we ought to dis- 
countenance any other Power which un- 
dertook the work. It was clear that 
Her Majesty’s Government had really ex- 
pected all along that Russia would go 
to war with Turkey. That had been the 
one distinct point from beginning to end, 
and yet they now wrote a despatch to 
Russia as if they were perfectly surprised 
at the course she had taken, and had 
never thought such an event possible. 
If he was not mistaken, Lord Salisbury 
himself had alluded to the gathering of 
the Russian Forces on the Pruth as one 
of the facts which would assist in bring- 
ing the Conference to a successful close. 
He would not go further into the matter 
at that late hour, but would just remark, 
as had been pointed out by several 
speakers, that there was a question of 
coercion by this country alone, in ad- 
dition to a question of coercion in con- 
cert with Russia—there was the question 
of a European concert, and lastly, the 
course of absolute neutrality. The hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
had argued forcibly in favour of coercion 
in concert with Russia. This was a 
course which might have been adopted 
at some previous time, but it was now 
too late. He could not admit the argu- 
ments which had been urged by the 
Vice President of the Council respecting 
the future, in which it was said that 
coercion in concert with Russia would 
have been difficult, because our aims and 
our interests would have been different. 
True, it might have been difficult; but 
would it not be equally difficult to ar- 
range with avictorious Russia at the close 
of the war? In one way or another, it 
would be necessary for us, when that time 
came, to seek to settle the question in con- 
cert with Russia. It had also been asked 
how it would have been possible to bring 
the European Powers to act together 
with a view to coercion. Would not 
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Europe have to take that concerted. action 
at the end of the war that she had re- 
fused to take at the beginning? We 
might say we would observe absolute 
neutrality ; but we could not wash our 
hands of the matter, and it would be ab- 
solutely necessary that England should 
deal with it more or less in the future. 
The arguments adduced against the con- 
certed action of Europe had not been 
strong, unless the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was right in saying that the 
States of Europe would have refused to 
join us. The hon. Gentleman referred 
to and made quotations from Green 
Books and Yellow Books, but it was im- 
possibleto form an independent judgment 
without seeing the despatches. All these 
had not been seen, nor was it known 
what passed between Lord Salisbury 
and Prince Bismarck, and between Lord 
Salisbury and the French Ministers ; and 
one of his difficulties in voting for the 
third and fourth Resolutions would have 
been that sufficient was not known of 
the conflicts of European interests to 
enable one to judge whether such con- 
certed action as they contemplated 
would have been possible or prac- 
ticable. We might desire it, but it 
might be impossible to procure it. If 
he had spoken of ‘silent and cynical 
Germany,” as the hon. Member for 
Tamworth said yesterday, he did not 
speak of the German people, which 
were neither silent nor cynical; but 
he applied the word cynical to the 
German Government, and the remark 
was neither libellous nor unfair, for the 
German Government had shown con- 
siderable cynicism during the last four 
or five years. He should like to know 
what Her Majesty’s Government thought 
in their hearts, though he hoped they 
would be discreet enough not to say it, 
with regard to the part played by Ger- 
many during these transactions. The 
direction in which the force of Germany 
might be employed in this Eastern Ques- 
tion was an unknown fact, and it was 
a grave matter, which caused consider- 
able alarm and anxiety to all European 
statesmen. To Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must be left the responsibility of 
securing concerted action, as they alone 
could know whether it was possible; 
but they could be kept up to the mark 
by being reminded that without con- 
certed action it would be impossible to 
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solve the question. At present it was 
not likely that the country would know 
more than they did now. For the 
greater portion of the last month it had 
been the duty of both sides of the House 
to severely criticize and to discuss the 
action of the Great Powers with whom 
they were in alliance. Great freedom 
of speech had been employed with re- 
gard to the action of Russia, and the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, referring to Lord Derby’s last 
despatch, had asked, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were to be so abject 
as not to address their opinions to Russia 
about her conduct? but he (Mr. 'Gos- 
chen) was not aware it was necessarily 
abject to refrain from writing such a 
provocative response. We were entitled 
to pronounce a strong opinion on this 
point; but not when Russia had done 
that which she had led us to expect and 
given notice that she would do during 
the last eight months. More especially 
was it the case since she had complained 
that it was not the Russian, but the 
English Declaration which destroyed the 
effect of the Protocol. The English 
Government placed Russia in a position 
in which she had an advantage she 
ought never to have had, and it was 
open to Russia to say that, after all her 
declarations, no course was open to her 
but to declare war. They had criticized 
the action of Turkey. They had spoken 
their views of Russia, and surely they 
might state that Russia had no other 
course to pursue after her many declara- 
tions than to go to war, without its being 
fair on that account to bring the charge 
against the Opposition of being pro- 
Russian in their tendencies. Was it 
because they had fairly stated their 
opinion of the Government? Was it 
wise, or patriotic, or just, of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to declare that a great 
Party in this country was pro-Russian ? 
They were in a minority, he knew ; but 
still they were a great Party, and had 
great influence in the country; and 
was it right to declare before Russia 
and Europe that the influence of that 
Party was to be used in a pro-Rus- 
sian direction? It might be useful 
as a party manouvre to create the 
sense of some anti-national disposition 
on their part—it might help them 
at an election or to get up a cry; 
but was it likely to be of use in the 
councils of Europe? At all events, the 
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Liberal Party in that House would 
be prevented from taking the part 
which they thought their duty as 
Englishmen demanded by any such 
charge as that. He ventured to think 
that the Government, at all events, 
would agree with him in this — that 
the atmosphere should be cleared, and 
that they ought not to be stigma- 
tized as anti-English in their views be- 
cause they thought that Russia had a 
perfect right to do what she had done. 
There was another point on which he 
wished to say a few words. There might 
be Russian victories—they could not 
tell—and he wanted to know what 
would be the bearing of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite and of the Government 
under these circumstances? Would 
they stand—he hoped and trusted that 
so long as those interests, which were 
truly English, as referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
were untouched, they would stand steady, 
and not allow the country to become 
jealous or excited because there were 
Russian successes. This was a matter 
of extreme importance. He ventured, 
in conclusion, to appeal to the Go- 
vernment that they would, even when 
this debate was closed, remain staunch 
to the letter, and not only to the letter, 
but to the tone of the speech of the 
Home Secretary; that they would use 
all their influence in and out of Parlia- 
ment to maintain that tone. He hoped 
they would not forget that there was 
still work to be done in the East in 
favour of the oppressed populations of 
the Turkish Provinces — work which 
might be easily forgotten or overlooked 
if there were Russian victories and Rus- 
sian successes. He trusted this country 
was great enough and strong enough 
not to feel jealous of any Russian vic- 
tories, which might be in favour of the 
Christian populations in Turkey. Let 
them remember the story of the Suez 
Canal. They were jealous of that great 
work ; but they ended by buying it, and 
now they looked upon the Suez Canal as 
one of the greatest of English interests. 
Let them remember the work to be done 
which they themselves had recommended 
during many months of weary labour. 
That redress which they could not wring 
or wrest from the Porte might come, 
and he trusted they would not be jealous 
if it did come, by Russian arms. He 
was not saying anything anti-English in 
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giving utterance to that sentiment. He 
hoped that redress would be given which 
they had asked for in the name of the 
Queen, but which they had not got. 
They wished redress to come, because 
they thought it the duty of England to 
ask for redress and for the punishment 
of the oppressors. The Government 
itself had given eloquent expression 
to the demand. Then he thought it 
was not anti-English to say that if 
that redress should come—from what- 
ever quarter—he trusted the Govern- 
ment would not run national jealousy 
against national duty. He said shame 
on the men who attempted to raise the 
fierce fires of national jealousy, which 
so often blood alone could quench, on 
such an occasion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment had done much to clear the 
air. He trusted that in the months to 
come no fresh cloud might gather to 
sweep across the clearer sky. 

Dr. KENEALY said, that he was 
unable to regard this great Eastern 
Question from a Bulgarian point of view, 
neitber could he consider it from a Mus- 
covite standplace; he looked at it only 
as it affected England, her interests, and 
human liberty. He therefore would, 
with the leave of the House, direct par- 
ticular attention to the Resolutions 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich had placed be- 
fore them. The first Resolution was a 
Vote of Censure upon the Turkish Go- 
vernment. He would feel obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman, when on 
Monday he should come to review the 
debate, if he would give one single in- 
stance in the whole Parliamentary his- 
tory of England where the House of 
Commons had passed a Vote of Censure. 
upon any foreign Government for its 
internal policy. The next fault he found 
with the right hon. Gentleman was that 
he spoke of guarantees, but did not give 
the House the least information as to 
what he meant by guarantees. When the 
right hon. Gentleman called upon the 
House to say that it was essential that 
guarantees should be given, he was 
bound to state what, in his mind, consti- 
tuted such guarantees as Turkey ought 
to give. The House had heard some- 
thing about a joint occupation of certain 
Turkish Provinces by/Russiaand Austria, 
and about sending fleets of all the Powers 
to the Bosphorous. But surely the right 
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hon. Gentleman never would consent to 
such a joint occupation by Russia and 
Austria, because that would mean per- 
manent possession; and the united fleet 
could only be regarded as a blockade of 
Constantinople. There was another por- 
tion of the second Resolution which 
seemed to cut the ground from under the 
feet of the right hon. Gentleman and 
his supporters, for it said that if the 
Ottoman Porte did not do certain things, 
it would be considered by that House to 
have lost all claim to receive either the 
material or moral support of the British 
Crown. That implied that ifthe Ottoman 
Porte should do certain things, it would 
be entitled to receive our material or 
moral support. But he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman and those who 
had engaged in the autumnal campaign 
to have based their action on this—that 
Turkey had already forfeited all right to 
the material or moral support of England. 
How would the right hon. Gentleman 
reconcile these opposite views? Upon 
the third and fourth Resolutions he did 
not like to say anything, because he did 
not know whether they were before the 
House or not. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had advocated local liberty and 
practical self-government in the dis- 
turbed Provinces of Turkey; but it was 
not clear what he meant. As for 
‘‘Jocal liberty,” every person in Bul- 
garia had at this moment as much 
local liberty as was enjoyed any- 
where. He objected to support a Re- 
solution which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not fully explained to the 
House. Again, what was “ practical 
self - government?” Did that mean 
autonomy? [Mr.Guapstonz: That was 
Lord Salisbury’s phrase.] He did not 
care whose phrase it was if he could not 
understand it, and he had little respect 
for Lord Salisbury’s Mission, which had 
been disastrous to the interests and cha- 
racter of England. Lord Salisbury ap- 
peared to know no more of the Oriental 
Question than the most ignorant man in 
the country, and ought never to have 
been sent to represent us in the Confer- 
ence. It seemed, however, that he had 
used those words, and he supposed that 
practical self-government was what the 
Irish people looked for—namely, theright 
of passing their own laws. He hoped, 
then, that they—the Irish Party at all 
events—would not believe in the sincerity 
of that Party which demanded this self- 
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government for Bulgaria and refused it 
to Ireland. When the Irish people 
asked for their undoubted right, then 
the right hon. Gentleman said that it 
involved the dismemberment of the 
Empire ; but when the Bulgarians asked 
for the same thing, he did not say that 
it meant the dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire. He and his followers 
had no right to pass a Resolution for 
that object when they refused to pass a 
Resolution for the dismemberment of 
the British Empire. He proposed next 
to criticize in a friendly spirit parts of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, and 
some sentiments of those who were pre- 
pared to back him. The hon. Member 
for Glamorganshire (Mr. Hussey Vivian) 
had declared that he supported the right 
hon. Gentleman because ‘‘ he had never 
done anything to tarnish the fame of 
England.” In his (Dr. Kenealy’s) judg- 
ment that reason was not well founded, 
for he had always considered that the 
right hon. Gentleman had done so, both 
in the Alabama surrender and in the 
tearing-up of the Black Sea Treaty, 
which we had gained by spending oceans 
of blood and gold. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter) supported the Resolution on the 
ground that this country ‘‘ was not afraid 
of Russia.” He remembered when the 
late Mr. Cobden made a siinilar de- 
claration, stating that we could easily 
crush Russia. He used an illustration 
with a piece of paper in his hand, and 
declared that we could crumple her 
up as easily as he did that piece of 
paper. The comparison was unfortu- 
nate, for it afterwards turned out that 
she was a most formidable opponent, 
and but for the assistance we received 
from the late Emperor of the French 
we should probably have been defeated 
by her. He was not afraid of Russia; 
but he did not think it wise to despise 
her. A great deal had been said about 
the atrocities; but the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) had proved that the number of 
persons destroyed by the Bashi Bazouks 
did not exceed 4,000 or 5,000. Why 
should we reproach Turkey with causing 
such a loss of life in repressing a most 
wicked rebellion? ‘We considered our- 
selves to be at the head of civilization 
and Christianity, and yet the number of 
persons we had massacred in putting 
down various rebellions would amount 
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to millions. Yes, how many had we 
destroyed in successive Irish rebellions ? 
The sum total was beyond counting. 
During the late Irish Famine we were 
confessedly responsible for the sacrifice 
of more than 1,000,000 of lives by our 
cruel and ignorant, and often perverse, 
legislation. He saw the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt), the 
Leader of the Home Rule Party, pre- 
sent, and he, if he liked, could testify to 
the truth of what he had stated. As to 
Turkish misgovernment, he could only 
say that there was no more tolerant 
Power in the world than the Ottoman, 
and the truth was that the real perse- 
cutors of the Christians were Christians 
themselves. Those were the persons 
in whom the odium theologicum really 
existed. The English Legislature it was 
that in the last century passed a law 
setting the same price on the production 
of the head of a Roman Catholic priest 
as on that of a wolf. These Resolutions 
were not politics, but faction, and the 
whole outcry raised against these Turks 
was faction of the lowest and basest 
description; nor were the Penal Laws 
repealed until 1793. The Turk, as a 
general rule, was a mild and more 
Christian governor than many Christian 
governors generally were, and if he sup- 
pressed insurrections with severity, he 
only followed the example of other rulers. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had for 30 years been engaged in 
connection with Coercion Acts, and he 
was surrounded by seditious men, who 
said that the hangman and the gaoler 
were the pillars of English power in 
Ireland. These were the associates and 
friends of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but there was not one of the men to 
whom he had referred who would get 
up and say that the hangman and the 
gaoler were the pillars of Turkish power 
in the Principalities. The seditious cha- 
racter to whom he alluded could not, 
however, do much harm—noted as he 
was for being a liar. Russia was a 
great aggressive Power, and if she ever 
became the mistress of Constantinople, 
she would become the mistress of Europe. 
He asked the House not to beled astray 
by the newspapers, which were usually 
written by persons who knew nothing— 
persons who lived from hand to mouth 
in garrets, coffee-houses, and public- 
houses, and pretended to be the great 
“we” of the Press. Letthem not be led 
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astray by those ignorant people. They 
should study the subject for themselves, 
and they would see that English states- 
men for the last century, from Pitt to 
Palmerston, held the opinion that if 
Russia became the mistress of Constan- 
tinople she would become dominant in 
Europe. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) determined to go to Turkey, so 
he packed up his ‘‘ bag and baggage,” 
and went to see for himself. The right 
hon. Gentleman was as active as a second 
Peter the Hermit. He passed over the 
Continent of Europe like some fiery 
comet, shaking portents from his hair. 
But what did he discover? He supposed 
nothing ; for the right hon. Gentleman 
had been silent up to the present debate ; 
and he had heard little from him of the 
dreadful massacres which had frightened 
all the old women, or of the subjugation 
of the Christian races, of which so much 
had been heard. The noble Lord, too, 
the nominal Leader of the Opposition— 
he wished he was the real Leader, be- 
cause then they would see the Opposition 
conducted with sense and statesmanship, 
not by oratorical phrases and sophistical 
arguments — the noble Lord fled to 
Turkey also. They had all read of 
Howard, the pilgrim of philanthropy in 
the last century—the noble Lord might 
be regarded at one period as the Apostle 
of Atrocity. He went to Constantinople 
and, no doubt, impressed upon the Sultan 
the vast advantage of union and harmony 
in his dominions, the necessity for subor- 
dination and respect for authority, and 
the great evils of divided allegiance ; 
but he returned to England a perfect 
Turk. He had most wisely seceded from 
the wild and frenzied movement of last 
Autumn, and had declined to advocate 
the coercion of Turkey, because he wasnot 
a Russian, but an Englishman who had 
the interests of his country at heart. 
The Secretary of State for War had been 
sneered at by the Opposition for claiming 
also, and truly, to be a Minister who had 
his country’s interest at heart, while the 
Party who so, sneered praised Lord 
Salisbury to the skies, because he had 
made himself the cat’s-paw of General 
Ignatieff. Their hypocritical praises 
reminded him of the old line—TZimeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes. Sir Henry 
Elliot had this inestimable advantage 
over Lord Salisbury—that he knew all 
about Turkey, and that Lord Salisbury 
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knew nothing about it. Her Majesty’s 
Government, however, with a weakness 
for which he blamed them, frightened by 
the turbulent meetings of the Autumn, 
had practically censured Sir Henry 
Elliot by recalling him who was the 
truest, most honest, and also the bravest 
Representative that England ever had in 
Turkey. But it seemed that Mr. Baring 
had sentin a Report. He was informed 
by persons who were in a position to 
judge, and who were quite as accurate 
as Mr. Baring, that there was an amount 
of exaggeration in that gentleman’s 
Report that had scarcely ever been 
equalled. But when that Report was 
published, every conventicle in the 
country was aroused. The Rev. Simp- 
son, the Rev. Jobson, and the Rev. 
Dobson, who knew nothing about the 
Eastern Question—very good and pious 
and sincere men in their own sphere, 
but not to be followed on a great matter 
of politics like this—got up their little 
meetings, and they howled and they 
hooted, and they made the greatest noise 
ever known, and he was sorry to say 
that the Government was frightened by 
their tumult. Several Members of the 
Government made speeches, and when 
he heard of that he said—‘‘ Oh, that 
mine enemy would make an after-dinner 
speech!” and they did so and they com- 
mitted themselves. The Government 
ought to have relied upon the common 
sense of their countrymen, and should 
have seen that the whole of this autum- 
nal disturbance was founded upon fraud 
and folly. He knew the people of Eng- 
land as well as any man, and he knew 
that they were prepared to back Her 
Majesty’s Government in keeping the 
Russians out of Constantinople. He did 
not believe in the infamous charge 
brought against the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich by a 
small official of the Government, that he 
was actuated by ‘‘ vindictive malignity.” 
The course he had pursued had been too 
considerable to allow them to suppose he 
was actuated by such a base spirit as 
that. He believed the right hon. Gentle- 
man was simply led on by the inconsis- 
tency of his nature, that he could vary, 
flit about, and adopt ten thousand diffe- 
rent colours, and still imagine he was the 
same consistent statesman. The right 
hon. Member for Greenwich had been 
everything by turns, and nothing long. 
He reminded him of a well-known poli- 
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tical waverer and wanderer of a past age, 
of whom it had been written— 


“ A man so various, that he seems to be, 
Not one, but all mankind’s inconstancy.” 


The autumnal meetings would have been 
beneath our notice but for the tremen- 
dous results they produced. They fo- 
mented insurrection, they encouraged 
Russia, and misled her, as she had been 
misled in 1854 by a deputation of Eng- 
lish Quakers from this country, who told 
the Czar Nicholas that England was re- 
solved on peace. This advice led him 
headlong into the struggle which ended 
in defeat and in his own death. He 
feared the Quakers of our own time were 
giving equally rash counsel; and it was 
a curious thing that if ever we were 
carried into a bloody war, the friendly, 
peace-loving Quakers should be at the 
bottom of it. The Turks were no liars 
in their public documents; he could not 
bestow the same encomium on the Rus- 
sians. Ifone of the public documents 
of the Turks was true, Russia was one of 
the greatest criminals that ever rushed 
into a wicked war. That document stated 
that the Christian populations in Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Bulgaria rose in in- 
surrection solely at the instigation of 
Panslavic Committees paid by Russia. 
After that solemn declaration of the 
Turkish Government, which all knew 
and confessed, was it not farcical, was it 
not insulting, for the House of Commons 
to be told that the inhabitants of those 
Provinces rose in insurrection because 
they were suffering untold oppression ? 
when, in fact, they were goaded by the 
priests and the agents of Russia—an ag- 
gressive and wicked Power—to rebel 
against their just Sovereign. Lord Bea- 
consfield had been denounced for his 
Guildhall speech, because in it he had 
warned the Ozar, about the time when he 
was mobilizing his forces, that England 
would fight through two, three, nay, a 
dozen campaigns, sooner than allow her 
Eastern possessions to be wrested from 
her. He honoured Lord Beaconsfield 
for that patriotic speech; it was abso- 
lutely necessary, as an English statesman 
and as a Chief of the Government, for 
him to make it at the time he did; for 
the Autumn meetings had persuaded 
Russia that England meant ‘‘peaceat any 
price,” and that she would submissively 
assent even to the conquest of Constanti- 
nople. And now from his place in the 
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House he himself warned Russia, speak- 
ing the voice of millions—[ Laughter ]— 
speaking the voice of millions, he re- 
peated, with the single exception of the 
hon. Member behind him—[ Renewed 
laughter |—that if she attempted to take 
Egypt, Constantinople, or the Euphrates 
Valley, England would resist her to the 
last drop of her blood. The Emperor of 
Russia delivered his Moscow speech to 
what was described as a very enthusias- 
tic audience. He (Dr. Kenealy) did not 
know whether that enthusiasm was pur- 
chased; but he knew that enthusiasts 
could be obtained in this country at 
half-a-crown a-head for any ‘‘ Liberal” 
meeting in Guildhall. And what did the 
Czar say at Moscow on the 10th of No- 
vember? He declared that he ‘ would 
act independently,” and he immediately 
mobilized his troops in immense masses. 
Let him act independently. We also 
here in England shall act, if need be, in 
the like manner, and we shall see 
whither his independence will conduct 
him. As for the Berlin Memorandum, 
it meant war, and its rejection would be 
the brightest jewel in Lord Derby’s 
crown of glory. The right hon. Member 
for Greenwich had proposed coercion for 
Turkey, and by an extraordinary Nemesis 
of Providence, his Party had imposed 
coercion on him. It was to be hoped 
that his Party would take other oppor- 
tunities of coercing him, for there was 
no man in this country who needed more 
than the right hon. Gentleman the strait 
waistcoat of moral restraint. In conclu- 
sion, he warned the Government that 
rapidity of action in war meant success, 
and that Russia was taking great strides 
towards the object of her ambition. 
Already she was marching onward with 
immense energy. The noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire had told 
them that a friend of his had calculated 
that she might reach Constantinople by 
the Ist of August. He believed that she 
would attain it before that time; and he 
implored the Government to lose not an 
hour in sending the Fleet into the Sea of 
Marmora. In the name of our com- 
merce, which Russia stopped by prohi- 
bitory duties, wherever her sceptre 
waved ; in the name of religion, which 
Russia threatened while she pretended 
to be its protectress ; in the name of hu- 
manity, outraged by that Power in all 
lands where she swayed; in the name 
of liberty, which this cruel despotism 
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trampled down in her dominions—he 
implored the Government to be prompt. 
He saw this mighty Power advancing 
surely but rapidly—a very ocean of 
blood, in which they might all be over- 
whelmed ; and he called upon the Mini- 
sters of England to lose no time in say- 
ing to her in tones of thunder—‘‘ Thus 
far shalt thou go—but no farther.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Waddy.) 


Mr. GREENE objected to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, which he said had 
been moved merely for the purpose of 
pleasing a few hon. Members on the 
opposite side of the House when they 
had decided upon war, whilst hon. Mem- 
bers on his own side of the House had 
decided in favour of peace. The subject 
had been thoroughly thrashed out, and 
the House was quite prepared to go to 
a division. 

Mr. OWEN LEWIS said, that he had 
endeavoured to speak on the last two 
nights, but was unable to do so; and, 
as an Irish Catholic, he thought he 
ought to get an opportunity of taking 
part in the discussion. 

Mr. WHALLEY thought an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded for replying 
to the unmannerly and unjust charges 
which had been brought against Russia. 
They had had that night an exhibition 
of utter recklessness on the part of the 
hon. Member for Stoke (Dr. Kenealy) in 
the name of the people of England. The 
hon. Member had made an unfounded 
and scandalous statement against Russia, 
whose just claims to their notice had 
been lost sight of. 

Mr. MACDONALD rose to Order, 
and asked whether the hon. Member 
was speaking on the Question of the 
Adjournment of the Debate? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER thought the House would be 
glad to come to a decision as to the 
Adjournment as the hour was getting 
late. It was obvious that a great many 
more hon. Members were anxious to take 
part in the debate, but he must appeal 
to hon. Members to come to a decision 
on Monday night. The Government 
had given up two Government nights, 
and he supposed Monday must be given 
up too, and he thought it only reason- 
able to ask that the debate should end 
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on that night. It was intended that 
the holidays for Whitsuntide should be 
from Thursday next to the Thursday 
following, no unreasonable time to take, 
considering the shortness of the Recess 
at Easter and the severe debates which 
the House had lately had; but he feared 
it would not be possible to propose that 
the holidays should be so long unless 
the Government should get a day next 
week instead of Monday. He would 
then give Notice that on Tuesday he 
would move that Government Orders of 
the Day should have precedence, and if 
that course were not acceptable to the 
House, he feared that it would be neces- 
sary to curtail the Whitsuntide holi- 
days. 

Bre GEORGE BOWYER, as one of 
those who wished to speak on the ques- 
tion, said it would be impossible for him 
and others to do so unless hon. Mem- 
bers made shorter speeches, and that 
being so, he hoped no hon. Gentleman 
would on Monday night be allowed to 
speak over half-an-hour, or to send for 
water. 

Sr WILLIAM FRASER said, he 
had heard some dark rumour that it 
was the intention of the Opposition to 
carry the debate over Whitsuntide, and 
he trusted that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not move the Adjourn- 
ment for the holidays until this debate 
was carried to a conclusion and a divi- 
sion had taken place. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
trusted, from the short discussion that 
had taken place, that this long debate 
might be closed on Monday. The sug- 
gestion about Tuesday appeared to be a 
reasonable one under the circumstances ; 
and he trusted that those hon. Members 
who had Notices of Motion on the Paper 
for Tuesday would give the suggestion 
their consideration. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he had pre- 
pared a very beautiful speech, and if he 
could not deliver it to the House, he 
intended to issue it in the form of a 
pamphlet. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


GENERAL POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT (SCOT- | 
LAND) AcT (1862) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir WinpHam AnsTRUTHER, 
Bill to amend “The General Police and Im- 
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provement (Scotland) Act, 1862,” ordered to be 


of the Transvaal. 


brought in by Sir Winpuam AnsrruTuHER, Sir 
Wru14m CunrncHame, and Mr. Ramsay. 
Bill presented, and read the first time [Bill 164.] 


TRAMWAYS (MECHANICAL POWER) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cuartzs Appertey, Bill 
to authorise the experimental use of Mechanical 
Power on Tramways, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir ‘{Cuantzes AppERLEY and Mr. Epwarp 
STANHOPE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 165. ] 


House adjourned at Two o'clock 
till Monday next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 14th May, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsiic Buus—First Reading— 
Metropolis Improvement Provisional Orders 
Confirmation * (72), and referred to the Exa- 
miners. 

Second Reading—Game Laws (Scotland) Amend- 
ment (44); Gas and Water ;Orders Confirma- 
tion (Abingdon, &c.) * (66). 

Report—Removal of Wrecks * (59). 

Third Reading—Public Record Office* (70); 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Hor- 
bury, &c.) * (55), and passed. 


BURIAL LAWS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 
WITHDRAWAL OF AMENDMENT. 


Tue Kart or SHAFTESBURY: My 
Lords, I wish to inform your Lordships 
that it is not my intention to move the 
Amendment in the 74th clause of the 
Burials Bill of which I have given 
Notice. I found that it would have no 
support on this side of the House, and 
I could not expect support for it from 
the other side. I shall, therefore, not 
trouble your Lordships with a useless 
discussion and still more useless division. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ANNEXATION OF THE 
TRANSVAAL.—THE PROCLAMATION. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, it may be interesting to your 
Lordships that I should read a telegram 
which I received about 20 minutes ago 
from Sir Bartle Frere, which gives an 
outline of the Proclamation of Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone. The telegram is dated 
Capetown, April 25, and is in these 
terms— 
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“Sir Theophilus Shepstone issued Proclama- 

tion 12th April. Recites commission, sketches 
history of existing disorder and anarchy, refers 
to wishes of inhabitants that country be taken 
under British protection, declares territory 
henceforth British, continues existing Courts. 
Transvaal will remain separate Government, 
Queen’s new subjects to enjoy reasonable legis- 
lative privileges, arrangements for optional use 
of Dutch language, existing laws to remain until 
altered by competent legislative authority, equal 
justice to all races, private rights to property 
respected, Government officers able and willi 
to serve continued in office, bond fide concessions 
and contracts of State to be honourably main- 
tained, payment of State debt to be provided for. 
Another proclamation notifies assumption of 
office as Administrator of Transvaal, a separate 
address to Burgher population, the war tax 
suspended. Inhabitants reported to acquiesce 
willingly in new order of things.” 
My Lords, about an hour or two before 
the reception of that telegram, another 
reached the Colonial Office, from Sir 
Bartle Frere, dated the day previous— 
the 24thof April. It doesnot supersede 
the telegram I have just read, but I will 
read the last paragraph of it to your 
Lordships— 


“The necessity for annexation seems to be 

generally recognized as the inevitable result of 
disorganization in the Republic.” 
I have also to inform your Lordships 
that, from information received through 
a private source, and which is dated 
April 25, it appears that the Proclama- 
tion was recognized as being in a con- 
cilliatory spirit, and that the state of 
affairs in the Transvaal was one of quiet. 
Of course, all this information is only an 
outline, and I reserve any positive opi- 
nion as to the measure of annexation 
until I have not only the Proclamation 
itself, but a statement of the ground on 
which Sir Theophilus Shepstone acted 
in the matter. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE TRI- 
PARTITE TREATY OF 151TH APRIL, 1856, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


THe Eart or ROSEBERY, on rising 
to ask the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs a Question of 
which he had given Notice, and which 
had reference to the Tripartite Treaty of 
the 15th April, 1856, said, he had no 
intention of making a speech on the 
Eastern Question or of saying anything 
which would call forth such a speech 
from any noble Lord on either side of 
the House, Indeed, he would not have 
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made the inquiry which he was about 
to make if it had not been for a state- 
ment addressed to their Lordships last 
month by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby), in reply to some observations of 
his. In the discussion raised on April 
19, he drew attention to the dangerous 
nature of the Tripartite Treaty, and he 
got this answer from the noble Karl— 


“Tt was a Treaty between England, France, 
and Austria ; and any obligations which we may 
be held to have contracted under it are obliga- 
tions to those Powers alone. That being so, the 
first and most ,material question is, Does there 
exist at present, or is there the slightest pro- 
bability that there will exist, any intention on 
the part of the French or Austrian Govern- 
ments to call upon us to fulfil our Treaty obli- 
gations? To that question I can give an un- 
hesitating answer. I am perfectly convinced 
that neither the French, nor the Austrian Go- 
vernment has the slightest intention of calling 
upon us to fulfil what we are bound to under 
the Treaty of April, 1856; and consequently I 
have not thought it necessary to take any steps 
in regard to that Treaty, or to free ourselves 
from the obligations which it involves.” 


Now, if that answer had been given 
by the Austrian Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, it would have been satisfactory ; 
but coming from the English Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, it required some 
further explanation before it could be 
regarded in that light. He could not 
see how the ipse dixit of an English 
Minister could abrogate a Treaty to 
which two Powers besides England were 
parties. The confidence in the matter 
displayed by the noble Earl reminded 
him of what was not an uncommon oc- 
currence outside that House. It some- 
times happened that a person was asked 
to back a bill merely as a ‘‘ matter of 
form ;”’ but at the end of three months 
it became evident that the thing was a 
reality. Thinking over the noble Earl’s 
answer, he came to the conclusion that 
it could only have been based on one 
of four hypotheses. First, that Austria 
would not in any case be embroiled in 
the present contest ; second, that, in that 
case, she would prefer to fight alone to 
fighting with the help of Great Britain ; 
third, that she had no right to compel 
us to go to war under the disputed 
Treaty ; fourth, that she had given Her 
Majesty’s Government her assurance 
that she would not call upon us under 
that Treaty. In answer to the first of 
those hypothetical reasons he might re- 
mark that it was a very delicate subject 
to launch upon—the liability of Austria 
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to be embroiled in the present contest ; 
but he might say thus much without 
unduly trenching on dangerous ground, 
that no person of ordinary sense could 
cast his eye on the map of Eastern 
Europe without perceiving that it was 
very difficult for Russia to strike a blow 
at Turkey without touching one of those 
numerous interests of Austria, inter- 
ference with which might make it neces- 
sary for the latter Power to interfere in 
the contest. As to the second hypotheti- 
cal reason—that Austria would prefer to 
fight alone to fighting with the help 
of Great Britain,—it was undoubtedly 
true that any contingent of land forces 
which we might send ‘to her assistance 
would be numerically very trifling as 
compared with the troops which she her- 
self could put in the field; but we must 
remember that aid in such a way was 
only one of the sinews of war. A short 
time ago the Prime Minister, in a very 
remarkable speech, said that the re- 
sources of this country were practically 
inexhaustible, and that if England once 
drew the sword she would not sheath it 
again until right had been done. That 
being the view of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, he could not think that Aus- 
tria would prefer to fight alone rather 
than have the aid of Great Britain. 
He now came to the third hypothetical 
reason, which he thought was the most 
intelligible of them all—namely, that 
Austria had no right under the Tripar- 
tite Treaty to compel us to go to war. 
As their Lordships were aware, the Tri- 
partite Treaty contained two distinct 
provisions—first, the three Powers which 
were parties to it guaranteed jointly, 
severally, and, as far as he could see, 
unreservedly, the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire; and, 
secondly, they agreed to treat any in- 
fringement of the Treaty of March, 1856, 
as a casus belli. What was the situation 
at the present moment? The Russian 
Army was marching into the Provinces 
of theOttoman Empire. How, then, could 
it be maintained that the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman Empire had 
not been interfered with? With regard 
to the second point the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Derby) had set out in a despatch 
his views of the Treaty of March, 1856, 
and according to that view we could not 
say that there had been an infringement 
of that Treaty. It was perfectly true 
that no Power had as yet thought fit 
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to treat that infringement as a casus belli ; 
but we had no security that during the 
progress of the war between Russia and 
Turkey no Power would treat it as a 
casus belli ; and if at any time one of the 
other Powers who were party to the 
Tripartite Treaty did think fit to treat 
the infringement of the Treaty of March, 
1856, as a casus belli, we might be called 
on to interfere. With regard to the 
fourth hypothesis—that Austria had 
given Her Majesty’s Government her 
assurance that she would not call upon 
us under the Treaty—that, of course, 
was a matter beyond his cognizance; 
but if she had given such an assurance 
their Lordships ought to be informed of 
it. If the Treaty had been voided in 
that way, let the fact be declared. He 
knew this was a most delicate matter. 
He believed that connected with the 
Eastern Question there was none graver 
than the point whether the Tripartite 
Treaty was at this moment operative 
or inoperative. If it was inoperative 
let the Government declare that it 
was so; but if it was operative, he 
held that it was a source of serious 
danger. He did not believe that any 
Government could ever engage this 
country in a war on behalf of the Otto- 
man Empire; but we might through 
this Treaty drift into the quarrel, and 
then not on behalf of English or even 
Ottoman but of Austrian interests. The 
noble Earl said the other day that 
in his opinion Treaties were not eternal. 
Well, he supposed that was true. 
Treaties were not eternal any more 
than Protocols; but he would like to 
know from the noble Earl what period 
of existence he assigned to Treaties. 
Would he give them the average life of 
man? If that was to be their term, let 
them be decently buried, and consigned 
to the sepulchre of archives when they 
reached it; but let them not sneak out 
of existence under the impression that 
nobody was to act upon them. He 
thought that in the present circumstances 
it would not be difficult to make an ar- 
rangement to free ourselves from the 
Tripartite Treaty, and he believed that 
if we did not do that, the day would 
come when that Treaty would involve 
us in the alternative of a war on the 
one hand, or—he would not say dis- 
honour, but a very discreditable pro- 
ceeding—on the other. He begged to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
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in their opinion the time had not ar- 
rived for entering into an amicable 
arrangement with France and Austria 
by which this country may be released 
from the engagements of the Tripartite 
Treaty of the 15th of April, 1856? 

Viscounr BURY said, he could not 
think that the noble Earl had adhered 
to his pledge of not saying anything 
which ought to give rise to a speech on, 
or a discussion of, the Eastern Question; 
but he did think there was every reason 
why something should be said from the 
Conservative side of the House, to show 
that those who sat on that side reposed 
the fullest confidence in the Government. 
Their Lordships could not but have oh- 
served that there had been many discus 
sions recently in which the policy of the 
Government on the Eastern Question 
had been attacked by noble Lords on 
the Opposition side, but in which no ut- 
terance of approval or disapproval had 
come from the benches behind that of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. That silence 
had arisen not from distrust, but by 
reason that those sitting on the Ministe- 
rial benches reposed the most absolute 
trust in the discretion of Her Majesty’s 
Government. While negotiations were 
pending noble Lords on his side of the 
House did not wish to make speeches ; 
but their silence might be maintained 
too long, and now that war had actually 
broken out, Parliament and the country 
ought to encourage the Government to 
continue in the policy they had pursued. 
To his mind no part of that policy 
had met with a more distinct and ex- 
pressive approval than the manly and 
straightforward despatch of Lord Derby 
in answer to the Circular of Prince 
Gortchakoff, which had been made the 
occasion of a flank attack on the Go- 
vernment by the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Rutland). The noble Earl who had 
spoken that evening had spoken in the 
Russian interest. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY rose to 
Order. He had never said a word about 
Russian interests. Besides, he sub- 
mitted that the noble Viscount was ex- 
ceeding the proper bounds in entering 
on the whole Eastern Question. 

Viscount BURY thought he was 
strictly in Order. He accepted the noble 
Earl’s disclaimer; but he would like to 
know in whose interests the noble Earl 
had spoken? British interests were cer- 
tainly involved in the struggle; and it 
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was no discredit to Russia, from her 
point of view, that she should want Con- 
stantinople; and we knew in our hearts 
that she wanted it. Her principal ports 
were in the Black Sea; her great arse- 
nals were in the Black Sea; the mouths of 
the Danube were in her hands; and it 
was perfectly intelligible that she should 
wish to have the command of the Black 
Sea. Would any one say that British 
interests were not involved in that? We 
knew that for three generations the 
Russian Government had aimed at 
making Russia a great naval Power. 
Why else had the seat of government 
been removed from Moscow to St. Peters- 
burg? Nature had set a barrier against 
her in the Baltic; but if she could 
obtain the command of the Black Sea 
she would be able to achieve the object 
of her ambition. She made use of 
soft and honeyed words; but her acts 
showed that she was bent on an 
aggression in the direction of the 
Mediterranean, which the interests of 
England and the interests of Europe 
could not allow of. No one could look 
at the map of the seat of war in the 
Library without seeing that within a 
week not only English interests, but the 
very existence of England might be at 
at stake. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Was not the 
Euphrates Valley the road to India? 
The Russians were constructively at war 
with Egypt. They had a Fleet in the 
Red Sea; and what was to prevent them 
from sending their ships to the mouths 
of the Suez Canal? English interests 
were at this moment most desperately 
involved, and England should not change 
front by an abrogation of the Tripartite 
Treaty. 

Lorp HOUGHTON said, he agreed 
with the noble Viscount who spoke last 
(Viscount Bury) rather than with his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Rosebery), as 
to the attitude which their Lordships’ 
House should assume at that moment. 
When the whole of England and the 
whole of Europe had been watching 
with interest a debate on the Eastern 
Question which had already extended 
over nearly a week in the other House 
of Parliament, he thought the voice of 
their Lordships’ House ought to be 
heard on the question also. The House 
of Lords was concerned in the discussion 
of that question equally with the Com- 
mons. There was a time when the great 
issues of foreign affairs were raised far 
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more in their Lordships’ House than in 
the other House of Parliament. There 
was a time when the voices of the 
greatest orators of their Lordships’ 
House were heard; and he would be 
glad to see a renewal of it. He could 
not fall in with the suggestion of his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Rosebery), 
that the proceedings on the present oc- 
casion ought to be confined to an oratori- 
cal duel between himself and the noble 
Earl the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
England and Europe in general ought 
to be enlightened by the wisdom and 
experience of their Lordships’ House. 
He could not, indeed, support the Mo- 
tion of the noble Earl, but if it elicited 
a discussion good could not fail to be the 
result. Upon the immediate question 
before the House he was bound 
to say he saw extreme difficulty in the 
course suggested by his noble Friend— 
namely, that there should be an abroga- 
tion of the Tripartite Treaty. Having 


taken some little pains to inform himself 
on the point, he believed that it would 
be as entirely contrary to precedent as it 
would be discreditable to honesty and 
common sense to maintain a Treaty as 
long as it did not carry with it any peril 


or any complication, but the moment it 
did to ask for its abrogation. Such a 
course would not be consistent with the 
honour or with the custom of England. 
He remembered a very eminent officer 
who resigned his commission before the 
Crimean War broke out. After the 
declaration of war a reverend friend said 
to him—‘‘ How very grateful you ought 
to be that you left the Army before it 
became dangerous.”” Now, that was the 
position in which his noble Friend 
wished to put this country—he asked 
that she should give up the Tripartite 
Treaty the moment it became dangerous. 
Their Lordships knew that the great 
Treaty of March, 1856, was signed by 
all the Five Powers. By Article 30 of 
that Treaty it was recited— 

‘‘ His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
and His Majesty the Sultan maintain in its 
integrity the state of their possessions in Asia 
such as it legally existed before the rupture.” 
Now, that was not exactly the present 
state of affairs. In anticipation of a 
particular event, three of the Great 
Powers determined to draw up the 
Treaty now known as the Tripartite 
Treaty. Why the Five Powers did not 
join in that act he did not very well 
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understand. Perhaps it was that as 
Italy was then only Sardinia, and 
Prussia was not Germany, the Three 
Powers determined that the second 
Treaty should be one confined to the 
two great military Powers, Austria and 
France, and the great naval Power, 
England. There must have been a 
strong belief on the part of the Three 
Powers, and of our own Minister, Lord 
Clarendon, that Russia was not to be 
trusted in respect of the maintenance of 
the conditions of the Treaty of March, 
1856, and that the time might come 
when she would free herself from the 
obligations of that Treaty. That being 
the case, the Tripartite Treaty was not 
a complement or a supplement of the 
Treaty of March, 1856, but was a special 
and separate document with a special 
and separate meaning. That meaning 
was that if the interests of Austria on 
the Danube were seriously in danger 
England would not be indifferent to that 
danger. Mysterious Germany spoke 
but little, but she spoke enough to make 
us understand that she would be un- 
willing to see the mouths of the Danube 
fall into the hands of Russia. He was 
not one of those who believed that India 
would be lost if the Euphrates Valley 
were in the hands of Russia; but he did 
believe that there would be the greatest 
danger to English interests if Russia 
became so dominant in Persia as that 
Persia was at her beck and the Persian 
Gulf in her hands. These were ques- 
tions of ultimate danger, though not of 
pressing danger. Supposing that Russia 
had no design of territorial aggression, 
then the Tripartite Treaty would be per- 
fectly harmless ; but, on the other hand, 
suppose that, having entered on what 
many persons said was a most unneces- 
sary war, and what Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment declared to be an aggressive 
war, and that her design in making it 
was territorial aggrandizement—then we 
stood on the firm ground of the Tripar- 
tite Treaty, and we could call on the 
other Powers who were parties to that 
Treaty to assist us in vindicating it. 
That being the case, he did not see any 
reason for asking for its abrogation. 
He did not think we could do so without 
a breach of honour. He was sure we 
could not do so without a breach of 
neutrality. We were in a position of 
neutrality, and it was our business to 
maintain it not merely in form, but in 
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reality, and he could not conceive a 
greater breach of neutrality than for 
England to come forward and ask the 
two other Powers to agree to an abroga- 
tion of the Tripartite Treaty. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY : 
When the noble Earl (the Earl of Rose- 
bery) asked Her Majesty’s Government 
to abrogate the Tripartite Treaty, on the 
ground that it was not for the protection 
of British, but of Austrian or Turkish 
interests, he, by implication, impeached 
the conduct of the Government which 
in 1856 negotiated and concluded that 
Treaty. The noble Earl said nothing of 
what would be the effect throughout 
Europe if Her Majesty’s Government 
were to assent to his Motion. It would 
greatly discourage France, which was at 
present divided between a desire to 
maintain the alliance-with England, and 
a desire for an alliance with Russia. 
But it would still more discourage Aus- 
tria, which had stood by us through 
these negotiations, and it would furnish 
a fresh occasion to Prince Bismarck to 
launch epigrams against England for 
showing the white feather, and on her 
complete effacement. 

Lorp HAMMOND said, that at a 
time when the Turkish Empire was 
struggling for existence it would not be 
consistent with the neutrality which we 
professed, to relieve Russia from the 
check which the existence of a Treaty, 
the object of which was to secure the 
integrity and independence of Turkey, 
was calculated to impose on any views 
of territorial aggrandizement at her 
me oe He did not think that the 
noble Earl who had brought the ques- 
tion forward (the Earl of Rosebery) 
had so established his proposition as 
to induce their Lordships to accept it. 
He apprehended that before we made any 
such application to France and Austria 
as that which the noble Earl suggested, 
we ought first to ascertain in what way 
such an overture would be received—for 
if it were rejected our position would be 
a very painful and difficult one. Neither 
France nor Austria might be prepared 
at the present moment to call upon us 
to fulfil the engagements of the Treaty ; 
but, at the same time, Austria especially 
might feel very reluctant to release us 
from the obligation of joining her in 
maintaining the independence and in- 
tegrity of Tarkey—for in the course of 
the war demands might be made by 
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Russia which would be both unpalat- 
able and even dangerous to Austria. 
England and France might not be so 
much interested as Austria in the terri- 
torial question; but they were both in- 
terested as regarded the occupation of 
Constantinople and of the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles by Russia. Any such 
occupation would not only be dangerous 
to them, but also to every Power on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. We must 
not disguise from ourselves that if 
Russia were once in possession of either 
of the shores of the Bosphorus and Dar- 
danelles she might defy the united navies 
of Europe. It might be that Turkey 
had forfeited all claim to material or 
moral support; but there were other 
interests affecting England and Europe 
at large, which we could not disregard, 
although, in providing for them, we in- 
cidentally contributed to support the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
have waited to see whether any other 
noble Lord would address the House on 
this question; but, as no one seems in- 
clined to do so, perhaps it may be as 
well that I should at once, and without 
entering into the larger and more general 
question, proceed to answer the inquiry 
made by the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Rosebery). Now, I am bound 
to say that though the subject of his 
Question is one of extreme delicacy, yet 
it is one of such great importance that I 
am not surprised the noble Earl should 
have thought it right to bring it for- 
ward; and I must further say that the 
observations he made in putting the 
Question were in a spirit of temperate 
and impartial criticism. I have nothing 
to complain of in the Question or in the 
manner in which it has been put; but 
when the noble Earl says he is not re- 
assured by the explanation which I gave 
the other night, and that it is impossible 
to know how soon we may be called 
on to fulfil our engagements under the 
Tripartite Treaty, and when he illus- 
trates the position by a circumstance of 
which I hope many of your Lordships 
have not had experience,—that of per- 
sons who, having put their names on 
the back of a bill as a matter of form, 
find that their having done so was any- 
thing but a matter of form—TI must, in 
reference to that illustration of the noble 
Earl, say that the names on the back 
of this particular bill are not those of 
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persons with whom I have the honour 
to act in political life, and therefore 
whether it was wise to contract an en- 
gagement so stringent is a question 
which I must leave the noble Earl to 
settle with those who represented the 
Liberal Government in 1856, and those 
—happily more numerous—who repre- 
sented the Liberal Government in 1871, 
when what was done in 1856 came under 
revision, and when the Government of the 
day did not think it necessary to ask for 
the abrogation of this Treaty. IfI were 
to answer the noble Earl’s Question 
generally, I should have no objection to 
go this length—I would willingly admit 
that any engagement which, like this 
Treaty, binds the parties to it to regard 
a certain condition of things as a casus 
dei, and binds them to that in circum- 
stances which it is impossible to foresee, 
may cause grave and serious inconveni- 
ence, involving as it does an engage- 
ment to go to war at a time when it 
is possible we may be engaged in hos- 
tilities elsewhere, or at a time when 
the state of public feeling in this 
country would make it impossible for 
us to act up to our engagements, 
or at a time when there would be no 


English interest to be served by your 


doing so. If, therefore, the question 
were whether I should or should not be 
ready on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment to enter into an engagement like 
this Tripartite Treaty, I frankly admit, 
for my part, that I should hesitate a long 
time before I should take that course. 
But I do not agree with the noble Earl 
when he went on to say that the practical 
risk of our being called upon to act on 
this engagement was greater than I re- 
presented. The noble Earl argued the 
question very logically when he put 
hypothetically these four conditions, as 
those which alone could give us security 
against being so called upon :—first, 
that Austria will not in any case be em- 
broiled in the present contest; second, 
that in case she were she would prefer 
to fight alone rather than to fight with 
the help of Great Britain; third, that she 
has no right to compel us to go to war 
under the Tripartite Treaty ; and, fourth, 
that she has given the Government her 
assurance that she will not call upon us 
under that Treaty. Now, I admit at 
once that Austria is not free from the 
possible danger of being embroiled in 
the war which is at present being waged. 
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Next, I agree that ifshe were embroiled 
in it, obviously it would be to her advan- 
tage to fight with this country for an 
ally rather than alone. As to the third 
point, the question, what claim Austria 
might have under this Treaty to call 
on this country, involves various con- 
siderations, difficult to discuss in a 
merely speculativemanner. The Treaty 
having been framed to preserve the 
integrity and independence of the 
Turkish Empire, the question might 
not be unfairly raised whether, if the 
contracting Powers had allowed that 
integrity or that independence to be 
violated, and war having broken out 
between Russia and Turkey, one of 
these contracting Powers, at a later 
period of the war, would have the right 
to call upon the others, not on the 
ground that the interests originally 
defined had been attacked, but on the 
ground that other interests had come to 
be involved. I am not giving an opinion 
on that question—I only mention it 
because the noble Earl touched on cir- 
cumstances which might hereafter arise 
to induce one of the contracting parties 
to call upon the others. I think it 
might be a question whether, having 
allowed the time of action to pass, 
Austria would be entitled to call upon 
us later under the Treaty, on the plea 
that her own interests were concerned. 
Then as to the fourth assumption of the 
noble Earl, which raised the question 
whether Austria has given us an assur- 
ance that she will not call upon us under 
the Treaty—well, my Lords, I cannot 
say that in so many words we have had 
any assurance of that kind; but so 
far as one can judge by the lan- 
guage and actions of Austria what her 
course is likely to be under circum- 
stances which have long been foreseen, 
I think I may say that in the attitude 
of the Austrian Government through- 
out the long and complicated negotia- 
tions which everyone at least knew might 
end in that war which unhappily has 
broken out, we have seen nothing to 
lead to the idea that Austria has any 
intention to stand on her Treaty rights 
in this matter. To the French Govern- 
ment the noble Earl did not allude, and 
perhaps with regard to that Government 
it will be enough to remind your Lord- 
ships that, like ourselves, France has 
announced her intention of observing a 
strict neutrality; and I apprehend when 
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a Government announces its intention to 
maintain a strict neutrality, though the 
ease has arisen in which it might call 
upon the other parties to the Treaty 
to join in action, it may be assumed that 
by such announcement it foregoes any 
claim to ask at a subsequent period for 
assistance in war. Then there remains 
the question whether it is expedient at 
the present moment to take the step 
proposed by the noble Earl and com- 
municate with the other Powers with 
the view of withdrawing from the en- 
gagements of the Treaty. I do not 
think this would be the moment to take 
that step. You have to consider in 
dealing with these international engage- 
ments, not only what will be the actual 
effect of the thing you do, but what 
will be the interpretation put upon your 
acts and what will be the conclusions 
drawn from them. It is one thing to 
say that we are not going to war to 
maintain the Ottoman Empire, and 
another to take a step which might be 
understood by Europe—and not un- 
reasonably—as a formal announcement 
of our indifference to whatever might 
occur. We have been and are in very 
confidential communication with the Go- 
vernment of Austria—there has been a 
confidential interchange of ideas between 
us—and I have not, for my own part, 
the slightest idea that the Austrian Go- 
vernment will call upon us to act on the 
conditions of this Tripartite Treaty in 
a manner which might be a cause of 
embarrassment to us. When the war 
now unfortunately being waged shall 
have come to an end, it will no doubt be 
necessary to reconsider and revise the 
engagements of the several Powers as 
set out in the various Treaties now 
existing, and which an altered condition 
of affairs may render no longer appli- 
cable. When that time comes it will 
be a fair question to consider whether 
the engagements of the Treaty of 1856 
should be longer continued ; but I think 
that at present to adopt the course sug- 
gested by the noble Earl would be inju- 
dicious and impolitic. 

THe Duxe or ARGYLL said, that 
by what on a former occasion he ven- 
tured to describe as ‘‘the destructive 
criticism ”’ of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Derby) he had rather challenged a 
defence of those whose names were to 
the Tripartite Treaty. He (the Duke 
of Argyll) was not going in their de- 
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fence to say that distant and contingent 
promises were to be evaded. He re- 
membered that some anxiety which had 
been raised by a Treaty entered into by 
the noble Earl himself was at once re- 
lieved by an explanation from the noble 
Earl that the document meant nothing 
at all. However, this was too grave for 
mere repartee, and from this he passed 
as unworthy of occupying the attention 
of their Lordships. He could not, how- 
ever, but feel that in the discussion to- 
night there had been on the noble Ear!l’s 
part a total suppression of the real argu- 
ments and facts which were determining 
our position in respect to the Treaty of 
1856. Let their Lordships remark the 
position of embarrassment with which 
this country and the other Governments 
of Europe were placed in respect to those 
great instruments which were deemed the 
determining instruments of the public 
policy of the year 1856. It was a posi- 
tion of embarrassment, not to our own 
Government only, but to all the other 
Governments that were parties to those 
Treaties. And why? Because they 
were crumbling beneath our feet, and 
the very parchments on which they were 
written were scattered in fragments 
along the shores of the Black Sea. 
Why, then, were the Governments silent 
at such a time? They were silent be- 
cause those Treaties were breaking down 
through the infamous conduct of the 
Government of Turkey. Her cruelty 
and her breach of every solemn promise 
she had given to these Powers, made it 
impossible for us to defend her from the 
consequences of her own acts. He did 
not intend to say a word in hostile criti- 
cism on the Government; but since the 
Papers were distributed only last week 
war had broken out, and the public at- 
tention would be exclusively directed to 
the future, and not to the past. Some 
of their Lordships might read these 
Papers, together with some Members 
of the other House and a few members 


of the Press; but practically they would 


be dead letters. The impression they 
had left on his mind was that they did 
not afford the slightest ray of hope of 
improvement in the internal government 
of Turkey. Our own agents reported 
that things were, indeed, worse than 
ever. Mr. Reade, our Consul at Rust- 
chuk, declared that the oppression exer- 
cised by the Mahomedan officials over 
the Christian populations was worse 
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than ever it was before, because they 
now flaunted in the face of the people 
that the Turkish Government had suc- 
cessfully defied all the Powers of Europe. 
That despatch was, he believed, only a 
few weeks old. It was said on behalf 
of Turkey that she had been prevented 
from reforming her internal administra- 
tion at first by the fear of war, and now 
by the presence of a hostile army on her 
frontier. But Turkey might, notwith- 
standing, have taken some steps towards 
improvement—she might have appointed 
some Governor over the disaffected Pro- 
vinces whose name would have given 
confidence to Europe. When Russia or 
Turkey wanted an effective naval officer 
for any particular service, they came to 
the British Admiralty; and if Turkey 
had desired to give a pledge to the 
Powers of Europe she might have ap- 
pointed a Governor over Bulgaria in 
whom Europe felt confidence. On the 
other hand, evidence was not wanting 
from the Commissions of Philippopolis 
and other transactions that the Turkish 
Government had used every endeavour 
to foil justice and to prevent the punish- 
ment of the miscreants who had com- 
mitted the Bulgarian atrocities. And 
what thanks did the British Government 


get for their patronage of this iniquitous 
and detested Government? Lord Derby, 
who had humbly and with bated breath 
recently made some recommendations to 
the Porte, received a most insolent an- 
swer from the Grand Vizier, who told 
him that Turkey wanted no foreign in- 


terference. Those were the thanks the 
Government obtained from the Grand 
Vizier for their protective kindness for 
the Turkish Government, and those were 
the reasons why the Government could 
not and dared not enforce the Treaty of 
1856. There was a maxim equally true 
in politics as in private life, that honesty 
was the best policy—and it would be a 
monstrous injustice and a crying shame 
to do anything to keep such a Govern- 
ment as that over 14,000,000 or 
15,000,000 of the Christians of Europe. 
He repeated that no ray of hope could 
be held out that if war had not been 
resorted to there was any prospect of 
amendment in the Government of Tur- 
key. This Blue Book had informed him 
of a fact which he had learned with 
amazement — that the Government of 
England was not only a party to the 
Protocol of March 31, but almost as 
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much a party to the Declaration that 
accompanied it. The facts were these 
—When the Protocol was first commu- 
nicated to the Government, Lord Derby 
said that he had no objection in prin- 
ciple to the signature of such a docu- 
ment, but the price to be paid for it was 
a promise on the part of Russia that she 
would disarm. What was the language 
of Russia? He (the Duke of Argyll) 
denied that she had ‘sprung a mine”’ 
upon England or upon Europe. The 
Russian Government said distinctly that 
they would not disarm for the signature 
of the Protocol. Lord Derby thereupon 
said that he must consult the Cabinet, 
and he took some time before he gave 
his answer. He then told Count Schou- 
valoff that the Cabinet objected to sign 
the Protocol, except on the condition of 
disarmament. Count Schouvaloff stood 
firm, and said, ‘‘ We cannot and will 
not disarm until we have obtained from 
Turkey certain securities for the im- 
provement of the condition of her Chris- 
tian populations.” A separate sketch 
containing three conditions was placed 
in the hands of Lord Derby, and he said 
he would consult the Cabinet whether 
they would sign or not. The Cabinet, 
after knowing the intentions of Russia, 
the nature of the Declaration, and the 
separate terms she demanded from Tur- 
key, determined to sign the Protocol. 
He (the Duke of Argyll) said that under 
these circumstances the Government of 
England were a party to that Declaration, 
and that this was one transaction—the 
Protocol, with its accompanying Declara- 
tion. He ventured to think that the 
Government had taken a wise course, 
and that they did right in supplement- 
ing that demand on Turkey. That was 
followed by a despatch, dated April 5, 
from Lord Derby, urgently requiring 
that Turkey should accept the Protocol 
in conjunction with the Declaration. He 
said the Turks would be most unwise if 
they did not accept this Declaration, and 
that if Turkey did not do what was 
required she would be put in the wrong 
in the eyes of Europe. In all these 
transactions the proof was incontestable 
that our present situation with regard 
to the Treaties of 1856 was due to the 
absolute refusal of the Porte to make 
any and every concession — even the 
most reasonable, and urged in the most 
modified and temperate form. He (the 
Duke of Argyll) must break his promise 
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not to criticize the conduct of the Go- 
vernment to do so only with regard to 
one point, which was this— In the 
answer which the noble Earl made to 
the Russian Declaration of War he had 
used this argument—the Protocol asked 
no new guarantee from Turkey. Was 
that a fair statement? He quite agreed 
that the Government of England was 
free to answer that Circular perhaps 
they were called upon to answer it, 
without consulting the other Powers of 
Europe. England had a position which 
entitled her to speak independently, and 
she ought to speak when she did speak 
with no bated breath. He did not object 
to the independent tone of the answer ; 
he did not object to the answer because 
it was insulting to Russia, but he did 
object to it because it was incorrect in 
its statement of fact. It was not true 
and fair to say that the Protocol de- 
manded no new security for the Chris- 
tians of Turkey—it was a mere verbal 
quibble to say so; the Protocol did not, 
but the accompanying Declaration did ; 
we were parties to both, and we urged 
both upon the Government of Turkey. 
Under these circumstances the Declara- 
tion did demand of Turkey securities for 
the better government of her Christian 
subjects; and in supporting that view 
we did rightly, and in refusing to recog- 
nize it we did wrongly. Our position— 
our embarrassing position as regarded 
Treaty rights, resolved itself into this at 
last: we were dealing with a Govern- 
ment utterly barbarous, utterly faith- 
less, and which it was impossible for us 
to save. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that Treaties 
such as those of 1815 might for a time 
be inoperative as to parts of them; while, 
in the main, such as in the great prin- 
ciple of the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
they remained intact. During the 21 
years in which he had been a Member 
of their Lordships’ House, he had been 
most respectful in his language towards 
foreign Potentates; but he must remind 
their Lordships of the speech of the 14th 
Earl of Derby, on the 18th of April, 1859, 
on the refusal of a Congress, at the in- 
stance of Russia, in which that noble 
Lord said— 


“‘T am quite sure, also, that the maintenance 
of peace will be materially strengthened and 
supported by the knowledge throughout Europe 
at large that this country will not be allowed to 
remain a helpless or a feeble spectator of events 
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that may compromise her dignity and her 
honour; and that a serious responsibility will 
rest on the head of that Power, whichever it 
may be, that without due provocation, and with- 
out the most urgent and imperative necessity, 
merely to gratify its own ambitious aims, pre- 
cipitates the evils, the dangers, and the crimes 
of war.” —[3 Hansard, cliii. 1857.] 


He (Lord Denman) would also call their 
Lordships’ attention to a speech of Mr. 
Cobden, also to be found in Hansard, 
and to the words of the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in answer to it— 


“‘ The present, like previous Administrations, 
have deemed it a matter of general European 
concern, and therefore of British concern, that 
Turkey should not be made the subject of foreign 
intrigue and of foreign aggression. My hon. 
Friend used very strong language on this 
subject when he said that the people of Eng- 
land—I forget the exact words—had been ~ 
in a state of disgraceful panic and cowardice 
with respect to apprehended designs of Russia 
on Turkey. It is not now necessary to go back 
to a discussion of the causes of the Crimean 
War; but I am bound to say when we speak of 
non-intervention in ‘Turkey—when we speak of 
repudiating all ideas of resisting the natural and 
general development in force, numbers, and in- 
telligence of the Christians of that Empire—we 
by no means mean to assert that the ancient 
policy of this country is to be repudiated, and 
that we hold it henceforth a matter of indif- 
ference what schemes are formed by any foreign 
Power against the existence, or against the terri- 
torial independence, of the Ottoman Government. 
And I am bound to say also, that while a real 
and lively sympathy does exist throughout the 
country for the Christian population of Turkey, 
on the other hand there does exist a belief that 
the principles on which the Crimean War was 
waged were sound principles, and that the ques- 
tion whether wholesale aggression from any 
European Power on Ottoman territory is to be 
permitted or not is a fair subject for considera- 
tion by the British Government, and for the 
adoption of such measures, whether of diplomacy 
or force, as circumstances may appear to the 
Government to warrant. My hon. Friend, 
towards the close of his speech, drew a deplorable 
picture of the general condition of the Turkish 
race. [ask not whether the description is in 
all respects accurate, or in some degree exagge- 
rated, I am afraid, as regards the history of 
the Turks from the time of their first appear- 
ance in the Western world to the present day, 
he would be a very bold man. indeed who was 
prepared to contend that their conquests and 
dominion have been favourable to the happiness 
of mankind or the progress of civilization. But, 
however that may be, what is the use of 
drawing these highly coloured pictures, unless 
you recommend a particular policy ?’—[3 Han- 
sard, clxxi. 145-6. ] 


He (Lord Denman) would further call 
their attention to a speech of Mr. Glad- 
stone on the Neutralization of the Black 
Sea, on March 7th, 1871, in which that 
right hon. Gentleman said— 
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‘‘It will be beyond the power of the Govern- 
ment adequately to discuss that subject while 
the Conference was sitting.” —[3 Hansard, cevii. 
1505.] 


Further than that, on March 9th, Sir 
Charles Dilke was against the acceptance 
of that Conference, at which France 
could not be represented. This Motion 
was withdrawn; but it was now the 
custom to discuss the whole Eastern 
Question, out of Parliament and in Par- 
liament, whilst negotiations were going 
on, and the conduct of the Government 
of the day in declaring on 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1871, that the Treaty was only 
intended to last for 20 years, or only 
during Lord Palmerston’s life, showed 
that they were ready to patch up a 
hollow peace with a mental reserva- 
tion, and not to give that fair play to 
Her Majesty’s Government which they 
had obtained for themselves. As the 
Treaty of Paris, instead of claiming any 
compensation, was of itself the only fruit 
of the Crimean War, it could not be 
abrogated without the most serious co- 
operation of all the parties to it. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
can of course speak again only by your 
Lordships’ indulgence. An entirely se- 


parate question has been raised by the 


noble Duke. I do not at all object to 
the course he has taken, because, no 
doubt all the questions that have been 
discussed this evening are more or less 
connected one with the other; but, at 
the same time, I may say that there is a 
certain inconvenience in discussing the 
correctness or incorrectness of language 
held in diplomatic documents when 
you are not aware that a discussion 
is to be raised, and you have not 
the documents before you. I do not 
want to argue any of the matters 
tonched upon by the noble Duke. Ionly 
rise utterly to repudiate and disclaim 
the construction which the noble Duke 
has placed upon the transactions in con- 
nection with the Protocol and the Russian 
Declaration. The noble Duke argues 
that because we are responsible for the 
Protocol, therefore we are responsible for 
the Declaration, which was the sole work 
of Russia. My answer is simply this— 
The very fact of a Declaration beingmade 
by one Government alone, upon its own 
account, and notin a collective document, 
is a sufficient indication, to my mind, 
that only the Government that issues the 
separate document can be responsible for 


Lord Denman 
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its contents. I should not contend that 
the Russian Government could be held in 
any manner responsible either for the 
general tenour or for the language of 
that Declaration, which, on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, I appended 
to the Protocol. I cannot, therefore, 
either exercise any control or accept any 
responsibility for that other Declaration 
which was made by the Russian Go- 
vernment. 

Eant GRANVILLE said, that while 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Rosebery) 
who spoke with great ability, had con- 
fined himself very much to the point he 
had brought before their Lordships, it 
was a noble Lord on the other side who 
introduced a much larger question, and 
he was followed by other noble Lords, 
before his noble Friend the noble Duke 
spoke at all. And when his noble Friend 
did speak, it was to show that it was the 
fault of Turkey and of the Government 
of Turkey that the present state of things 
had arisen; and therefore it was quite 
natural that the noble Duke should quote 
Papers which had been laid on the 
Table a week ago, and with which noble 
Lords opposite must be perfectly familiar. 
He must ask their Lordships to read 
those despatches, which gave day by 
day descriptions of conversation between 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
on the one side and the Representative 
of Russia on the other. As far as his 
memory went, the noble Duke gave an 
exact abstract of what passed. The noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) asked for some 
assurance of demobilization; the Russian 
Representative gave some reasons, some 
of which were good and others weak 
for not doing that. The noble Earl 
then asked Oount Schouvaloff if he 
could not make some suggestions to 
remove the difficulty, and he mentioned 
to him the exact points which were 
afterwards embodied in the Declara- 
tion as a means of avoiding it. On 
the second occasion the noble Earl said 
he could not answer a question which 
had been put at once, but he would refer 
it to the Cabinet. It was referred-to the 
Cabinet, and the noble Earl accepted the 
four points which were embodied in the 
Declaration without one word of objection 
on the part of the Cabinet, but merely 
stating to Count Schouvaloff that the 
Protocol must fall to the ground if dis- 
armament did not ensue. He asked their 
Lordships very carefully to read the 
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despatches, which would bear out every 
word the noble Duke had uttered. 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMEN T 
BILL.—(No. 44.) 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Kart or ROSEBERY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that this had long been a question 
of vital importance in Scotland. Noone 
who had watched the Elections in that 
country and the discussions which had 
taken place there could have failed to 
see that it was one which created con- 
siderableinterest throughoutthe country. 
That was not entirely ‘attributable, in his 
opinion, to the excessive preservation of 
game in Scotland, but to the unusually 
high state of cultivation and that the sys- 
temiof 19 year’s leases gave to the occupier 
a great interest in the land as compared 
with the general tenure of land else- 
where. During the years 1871 and 1872 
the excitement on this subject had 
arrived at such a pitch that no fewer than 
nine Game Bills were introduced into 
the other House of Parliament. He 
would trouble their Lordships by ad- 
verting to those deceased measures, only 
so far as to say that the result of the 
\ struggle to get the measures through the 
\ House was that the more sedate intel- 

ligence of a Select Committee was turned 
apon the matter ; and he claimed for the 
Bill he had the honour of introducing 
that it was founded mainly on the re- 
commendations of that Committee. The 
Chairman of the Committee was Mr. 
Ward Hunt, the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty, his noble Relative Earl 
Stanhope, whom he did not see in his 
place, Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, who were, or had been, 
Members of the present Government. 
He did not suppose that a Bill framed 
on the recommendations of a Committee 
so composed would be likely to have 
a very revolutionary character. He 
would proceed at once to state what the 
provisions of the Bill were. The first 
provision was to assimilate the law of 
Scotland to that of England, and to give 
a definite right to the game to the tenant 
instead of to the landlord—in other 
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words, to reverse the presumption of law 
that the right to the game was vested in 
the landlord in the absence of any express 
agreement to the contrary, and to vest it 
in the tenant. The effect of that provision 
would be that unless there was an ex- 
press reservation in the lease of the game 
to thelandlord, the lessee would have the 
exclusive right of hunting and killing 
the game on the land of which he was 
tenant. The next provision of the Bill 
was that in any lease in which the game 
was reserved to the landlord, there 
should be some fixed amount by way of 
compensation for the damage done by 
the game so reserved, and that the 
amount of actual damage should be as- 
certained if possible, and be made sub- 
ject of agreement between the landlord 
and the tenant. Inthe event of disputes 
arising between the landlord and the 
tenant as to the amount of damage done, 
there was a provision of reference to 
arbitration ; and failing that the matter 
would be brought before the Sheriff. 
Now with regard to that point he would 
read two answers given by an eminent 
authority, Mr. Irving of Drum, before the 
Select Committee. In answer to one of 
the questions put to him on the present 
state of the law he said— 


‘“‘T apprehend that the tenant, in making the 
contract, took into consideration the existing 
amount of game on the farm just in the same 
way as they would take into consideration any 
inconvenience and drawback that might tend to 
decrease the value of the farm.” 


The Bill did not provide for the total 
amount of damage done, but for the 
excess over a certain amount of damage 
fixed beforehand. Now it was obvious 
that according to the present working of 
the Game Laws of Scotland they could 
not absolutely estimate the amount of 
the damage caused by ground game, 
unless they established some basis ; they 
might then estimate the damage over 
the ordinary amount which the tenant 
might contemplate when he entered on 
the land ; and this Bill proposed to sub- 
stitute for the amount of damage an 
actual money value, which would be 
much easier estimated than any theo- 
retical amount of damage. It was 
obvious that the middle-aged landlord 
might not be so keen on the preservation 
of game as a younger man, who might 
be more desirous when he came into his 
inheritance to raise the head of game on 
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tenant entered on his lease. The arrange- 
ment, therefore, proposed by the Bill 
was necessary to prevent dispute be- 
tween the landlord and the old tenant. 
The next provision of the Bill to which 
he wished to call attention was the pro- 
posal to transfer the questions which arose 
under the Game Law from the justices 
of the peace to the Sheriff. There was 
a strong feeling in Scotland that justices 
of the peace, being largely concerned in 
the preservation of game, ought not to 
be allowed to try cases of poaching. It 
was, in fact, a strange anomaly that a 
justice of the peace in Scotland should 
have the power of trying cases against 
Game Law offences, while in other cases 
the parties who were interested were not 
allowed to act in such cases in a judicial 
capacity. For instance, keepers of brew- 
eries and distilleries could not try Excise 
cases, nor owners of factories hear cases 
of breach of the Factory Act. He thought 
it would be rather an advantage to the 
magistrates themselves as well as to the 
administration of the law that the Game 
Law offences should be tried by the 
Sheriff. The last provision to which he 
would call attention was this—At pre- 
sent offenders were liable to be prose- 
cuted more than once for the same 
offence—and he believed that under the 
present law of Scotland many persons 
had been charged five or six times for 
the same offence. There were also two 
minor provisions—to enable the tenant 
of a farm to kill hares and rabbits and to 
give leave to a friend to do the same, and 
to enable anyone to kill rabbits on tak- 
ing out a gun licence. He did not know 
that there could be any objection to such 
a provision as that. The Bill was cer- 
tainly not a very revolutionary one, and 
it was based on the recommendations of 
the Committee. He knew it to be an 
honest, and he trusted an adequate at- 
tempt to solve a matter of great diffi- 
culty. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(TZhe Earl of Rosebery). 


Tue Dvuxe or BUCCLEUOH said, 
he would not oppose the second reading 
of the Bill. It was true that there had 
been a great many Scotch Game Bills 
brought into the other House, but that 
was only a proof of the agitation which 
had been created, as he thought, unne- 


The Earl of Rosebery 


{LORDS} 
the estate higher than it was when the | cessarily upon the subject. 
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It had 
formed an excellent topic upon which to 
make exciting, not to say inflammatory, 
speeches on the hustings—talking about 
the poor oppressed tenants whose profits 
were all eaten up by an imaginary quan- 
tity of game. He believed an excess of 
game was the exception on Scotch farms, 
and not the rule, and there were very 
few counties in which there was much 
game preserving in Scotland. It was 
true that they heard of great battues oc- 
casionally, where some thousands of 
pheasants were shot; but on examina- 
tion it turned out that they were hand- 
bred and hand-reared, and only turned 
into the coppice for a short time before 
they were destroyed by the sportsman. 
He thought, from the specimen he had 
seen of the Bill, it was much more likely 
to give rise to quarrels between land- 
lords and tenants than to prevent litiga- 
tion. Who was to settle the question of 
what amount of damage was done to the 
crops, and how was it possible to esti- 
mate it at so much per acre? The way 
in which such questions were dealt with 
and settled now was that when a tenant 
made an offer for a farm, he took into 
calculation all the drawbacks to which it 
was subject; and he (the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch) knew himself that the damage 
done to the crops by the game was 
always a subject of discussion, and land- 
lords were always willing to consider 
the damage in the amount oi the rent. 
But to say what the damage was per 
acre would be a very different matter. 
Then, again, the game that did the 
damage to a farm belonging to one 
owner very often came from the estate of 
another, and it would be very absurd 
that the landlord of a farm was to com- 
pensate the tenant for damage caused by 
the hares and rabbits of his neighbours. 
The tenants often took the trouble to 
scare away a few rooks from a cornfield, 
which were practically doing more good 
than harm, while they stood stick in 
hand gazing at the wood pigeons, which 
were doing far more harm. This mea- 
sure completely altered the whole law of 
Scotland, and took away the property in 
game from the proprietor to vest it in 
the tenant, who might be here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, and who would 
take no care to preserve the game on the 
farm, unless with a view to show how 
much damage he sustained by it. In so 
far as the Bill took away the rights of 
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the landowner, he would in Committee 
move Amendments in the sense of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act in England. 
Why should there not be the same free- 
dom of contract between landlord and 
tenant in Scotland as in England or any- 
where else? Then, again, he objected 
to the change proposed by which the 
Justices were not to adjudicate upon 
Game Law offences. He could not un- 
derstand how it was that it was such a 
dreadful thing for a Scottish proprietor 
of land to hear a case of offence against 
the Game Laws; yet it seemed to be 
considered such a dreadful iniquity that 
it was impossible to tolerate it. They 
had no such officer as Sheriff Substitute 
in England. Did the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Rosebery) think that Scottish 
Justices of the Peace were not quite as 
impartial and just as English Justices. 
He had himself acted as Justice of the 
Peace in Scotland, and he would not 
allow such an aspersion to be thrown 
upon an excellent body of men, for 
whom he had the highest respect. He 


had no objection to such cases being 
heard by the Sheriff Substitutes, but he 
did not think that they would deal with 
them one whit better than the Justices. 


With respect to the liberty given by a 
tenant to a friend to shoot hares and 
rabbits, of course that would be limited 
to the land which he occupied. 

Tue Marquess oF RIPON said, he 
rose solely for the purpose of suggesting 
to the noble Earl (the Earl of Rosebery) 
an Amendment that he thought would 
improve the Bill—namely, the adoption 
of a recommendation which was ap- 
proved by the Select Committee. In 
cases where the damage was done not 
by game living on the land of the owner, 
but by game coming from the pro- 
perty of a neighbouring owner, hard- 
ship was inflicted not on the occupier 
only, but on the owner. The landlord 
would lose in rent, and the occupier 
in damage to his crops. He found no 
provision in the Bill to meet that case, 
although he believed it would be found 
that the Select Committee had laid it 
down that the owner of preserves should 
be made liable for damage done by 
his game to his neighbours. He sup- 
posed the House of Commons had not 
seen their way to carry out that recom- 
mendation. He was by no means sure 
whether under Olause 5 such owner 
would be liable for any damage what- 
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ever. The matter, however, came dis- 
tinctly within the purview of the Bill. 
THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he was not inclined to 
agree with the noble Duke behind him 
(the Duke of Buccleuch). In justice to 
the hon. Member who introduced this 
Bill into the other House of Parliament 
(Mr. M‘Lagan), he felt bound to express 
his belief that he did so without any 
electioneering view whatever, and was 
only influenced by a desire to remove 
those feelings of heartburning and jea- 
lousy which certainly prevailed in some 
parts of Scotland—and he was happy to 
say it was only in some parts of Scotland 
that such things did exist. He was not 
going into the details of the Bill. He 
believed a noble Duke who was present 
just now, but was obliged to go away 
from indisposition (the Duke of Argyll), 
would move some Amendments in Com- 
mittee. The noble Duke (the Duke of 
Buccleuch) was wrong in supposing that 
the Bill interfered with freedom of con- 
tract. Ifit interfered with freedom of 
contract in the slightest degree, he 
should himself have as strong an objec- 
tion to it as the noble Duke. The part 
which the noble Duke fancied interfered 
with freedom of contract, in reality did 
no more than this—it set up a basis on 
which damage could be assessed. They 
got a sort of datum line, from which they 
could start to assess damage done by 
game; whereas, if they had no such 
figures, it would be difficult to assess the 
amount of damage done to a farm over 
and above the amount which might 
naturally be expected. There was some 
obscurity in the clause, which the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Ripon) drew 
attention to as to reservation; and there 
was another point which was not very 
clear, and that was whether the owner 
might not be liable even for damage 
done by rabbits which were not re- 
served. He merely threw out those 
hints for the noble Earl to consider be- 
fore going into Committee. Another 
point he would call attention to was 
whether there would be an arrangement 
by which the landlord might have some 
security for the expense he might be put 
to in ascertaining the damage done over 
and above the amount that might be 
fixed. Ifa tenant complained to a land- 
lord of damage done on a particular 
farm, the landlord might send a compe- 
tent valuer to go over the farm to 
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assess the value in excess over what was 
agreed upon; and that might take place 
over and over again, and the tenant 
might never go to court. In that case 
the practice might give rise to bad feel- 
ing between the landlord and tenant. 
The landlord might be put to consider- 
able expense to have the damage valued, 
while the tenant never intended to go 
into court. There might be some clauses 
introduced to meet the difficulties which 
he had pointed out to the noble Earl on 
this question. He had no other obser- 
vation to make on the Bill. He believed 
it to be an honest attempt to put a stop 
to a state of things which, if they could 
be put a stop to, it was very desirable to 
do it. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY, in refer- 
ence to the presumption of law being in 
favour of game belonging to a tenant 
who, it was said, might be here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, reminded their 
Lordships that in Scotland the tenants 
held leases for 19 years. He admitted the 
Scotch Justices did their duty quite as 
well as the English; but it appeared to 
him desirable to transfer the game cases 
to the Sheriffs, in order to avoid any pos- 
sible reproach that might arise from the 
Justices themselves being preservers of 
game. With regard to depredations 
committed by a neighbour’s game, that 
was a difficult subject to deal with, and 
he hardly saw his way through that part 
of the question. He could not help 
thinking that the expenses of the valuer 
might be provided for by arrangement 
in the lease, as was done in many va- 
luations at present. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday the 7th 
of June next. 


METROPOLIS IMPROVEMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State for the improvement of certain areas 
within the Metropolis—Was presented by The 
Lorp Srewarp; read 1*; and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 72.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 14th May, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrez — Public 
Offices and Buildings (Metropolis), nominated ; 
Parliamentary and Municipal Elections (Hours 
of Polling), Mr. James Cowan and Mr. Ser- 
jeant Spinks added; Lord Cochrane’s Peti- 
tion, nominated. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£5,900,000) *. 

Pusiic Bris—Resolutions in Committee—Or- 
dered — First Reading—Factors Act* [168]; 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
(No. 3) * [166]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Saint Stephen’s Green 
(Dublin) * [167], and referred to the Exa- 
miners. 

Second Reading—Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) 
(No. 2) * [159]. 

Third Reading—Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries * 
[168], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
to Qro.— 


DUMFRIES PUBLIC PARK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERNEST NOEL asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether he can 
inform the House on what ground the 
warrant of gift of the Hannahfield es- 
tate to the magistrates and town council 
of the burgh of Dumfries in trust, for 
the use of the inhabitants as a public 
park, ordered by Her Majesty to be pre- 
pared in 1878, has now been revoked ; 
and, whether the property is to be con- 
veyed absolutely to the War Office, the 
public being granted permission, under 
very limited conditions only, to use the 
open ground for purposes of recreation ? 

Mz. W. H. SMITH: Sir, no warrant 
of gift of the Hannahfield Estate was 
ordered by Her Majesty to be prepared 
in 1873, and therefore none has been re- 
voked. What has happened is this— 
In 1873 the Treasury determined the 
mode in which the estate should be dis- 
posed of, the principle of the distribu- 
tion being that subject to two main con- 
siderations — (1) that a portion of the 
land should be available for purposes of 
ae recreation, and (2) that it should 

e available for military purposes, the 
whole estate (less the Crown’s share and 
certain specific donations) should be 
devoted to purposes of education, effect 
being thus given to the views of a former 
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owner of the property. At the time it 
was thought that the best way of carry- 
ing out this design would be to — 
a body of trustees consisting of the 
magistrates and Council of Dumfries 
and the Sheriffs and Sheriffs Substitute 
for Dumfries and Galloway, and to vest 
the whole estate in them, subject to the 
conditions specified. When, however, 
the details came to be arranged, diffi- 
culties supervened which proved insur- 
mountable, and it has been decided to 
vest the estate in the War Department 
instead, subject, nevertheless, to the 
same conditions. This will make no 
difference to the inhabitants of Dumfries, 
as it is provided that they shall have 
the same use of the ground for recrea- 
tion as they would have had if the fee 
had been vested in the Town Council 
and Sheriffs. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS — FAIRFORD 
FREE SCHOOL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether the in- 
habitants of Fairford have petitioned the 
Charity Commissioners and the Educa- 
tion Department against the Fairford 
Free School scheme; whether the said 
inhabitants have petitioned or in any 
way asked for an investigation into the 
charities of Fairford ; if he would state 
when the eighty days’ grace before the 
coming into effect of the scheme will 
elapse; and, whether he can delay its 
enactment until it has been discussed in 
the House of Commons? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, when a 
scheme has been upon the Table of both 
Houses of Parliament for two months 
without any Address from either House 
of Parliament against it, it passes en- 
tirely out of our hands; and I may add 
that when the two months have expired, 
we are advised that the Government has 
no longer any power to interfere with 
the matter. This scheme, I am informed, 
has this day been approved by Her Ma- 
jesty in Council, and is therefore now 
law. As some misapprehension has ex- 
isted about this case, I may add, for the 
information of the hon. Gentleman, that 
the great change which was made in 
this charity, and which is, I believe, the 
object of the opposition to which he 
alludes—that is to say, the conversion of 
funds which were previously used for 
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apprentice fees to objects of education 
— was made as far back as the year 
1871. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES (CITY OF 
LONDON).—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, as he stated in reply to a ques- 
tion addressed to him on April the 23rd 
that he was in communication with the 
Charity Commissioners as to what steps 
should be taken in reference to abuses 
connected with the administration of 
certain parochial charities in the City 
of London, which have been described 
in the recent Report of these Commis- 
sioners, he can now inform the House 
whether the Government have come to 
any decision as to the course they pro- 
pose to adopt with the object of remedy- 
ing these abuses ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he was unable to say yet that any 
decision had been arrived at, except so 
far as this—that it was quite clear that 
matters could not be left as they now 
were. The Government, accordingly, were 
in communication with the Commission- 
ers on the subject. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE—LIMITED 
COMPETITION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. TREVELYAN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the number of qualified Can- 
didates for admission to the Diplomatic 
Service is sufficient to admit of the ex- 
tension to that service of the system of 
limited competition which in recent 
years has been adopted in the case 
of first appointments to the Foreign 
Office ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, it is difficult to 
say whether the number of qualified 
candidates would admit of the applica- 
tion of the system of limited competition. 
There are, no doubt, more applicants 
than vacancies, and whenever that is 
the case limited competition is possible ; 
but the number is much smaller than 
that of the applicants for clerkships in 
the Foreign Office, and the difficulty of 
selection is greatly increased in practice 
by the fact that with the present rates of 
pay and the cost of living abroad, no 
man can hold a junior appointment in 
the Diplomatic Service without private 
means, 
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METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE (BOARD OF 
WORKS)—WEATHER CHARTS. 
QUESTION. 


Sr EDMUND LECHMERE asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether it be true that Captain Charles 
Chapman, of the Merchant Service, is 
the inventor of the Weather Chart now 
in use by the Meteorological Office, and 
through that office by the ‘‘ Times,” 
the ‘‘ Shipping and Mercantile Gazette,” 
and other newspapers; and, if so, whe- 
ther Captain Chapman is not entitled 
to a letter of thanks from the Depart- 
ment which avails itself daily of his in- 
vention ; and, whether the Meteorologi- 
cal Office makes any charge for furnish- 
ing the information which appears in the 
Weather Charts, under various forms, 
in the newspapers? , 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
Captain Chapman is not the inventor 
of the weather charts in the form in 
which they are now supplied by the 
newspapers. The Meteorological Office 
makes no charge for tables or para- 
graphs, but it makes a charge for charts 
sufficient, but not more than sufficient, 
to pay its own expenses. Zhe Times pays 
£500 a-year for its morning edition, 
but there is no profit out of this to 
the Meteorological Committee. Captain 
Chapman introduced into The Shipping 
Gazette a chart in 1871. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—PRINCE 
GORTCHAKOFF’S CIRCULAR. 
QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Austria, France, Ger- 
many, or Italy have addressed commu- 
nications to Russia of a similar nature 
to Lord Derby’s Despatch of the 1st of 
May ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, as far as Her 
Majesty’s Government are aware, no 
answers have been sent by the Austrian, 
French, German, and Italian Govern- 
ments to Prince Gortchakoff’s Circular. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
SEIZURE OF A GREEK VESSEL. 


QUESTION. 
Mr. FRESHFIELD asked the Un- 


der Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the attention of the 
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Secretary of State has been directed to 
the circumstances under which a Greek 
vessel named the ‘‘ Ermes,”’ laden with 
barley and bound for the United King- 
dom, was forcibly seized, unloaded, and 
detained by the Turkish authorities at 
Silistria as she was proceeding down the 
river on the 28th April last, before the 
expiry of the time allowed for neutral 
vessels to quit the river; and. whether 
he will cause inquiries to be made on the 
subject, and have measures taken for the 
restitution of the ship and cargo, or for 
compensation for the loss inflicted ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the only infor- 
mation on the matter which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government possess is in a letter 
to Lord Derby from the insurers of the 
cargo, which is now under consideration. 
As the vessel is a Greek vessel, Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot interfere 
on behalf of it. 


FOREIGN ENLISTMENT ACT—TURKISH 
IRON-CLAD.—QUESTION. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the statement that there is at present 
an iron-clad, built in this country for 
the Government of Turkey, awaiting 
delivery to that Government ; and, if so, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken any measures to prevent the 
breach of the Neutrality Laws in re- 
spect to such vessel ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, at the outbreak 
of the war Her Majesty’s Government 
understood that a vessel of the descrip- 
tion mentioned in the Question of the 
hon. Member was being built in the 
Victoria Docks, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment immediately took steps to pre- 
vent any infringement of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS (IRELAND).—QUESTION. 


Captain NOLAN asked the Post- 
master General, If he can state how 
many main or cross posts run north and 
south across a line drawn on the map 
between the two towns of Cong and 
Athlone; and, to name the towns be- 
tween which such posts run, and to state 
how many hours after the arrival of the 
oe in Tuam, county of Galway, it is 
orwarded to Claremorris, in county of 
Mayo? 
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said, that there were no main posts run- 
ning north and south across a line drawn 
onthe map between the two townsof Cong 
and Athlone, and, excepting rural posts, 
which conveyed mere local letters, the 
only post across such a line was one from 
Tuam to Claremorris. This post left 
Tuam at 11 A.M., or nine hours after the 
arrival of the Dublin Mail at Tuam, but 
only a few local letters for Olaremorris 
were sent by it, as the principal night 
and day mails to Claremorris were not 
forwarded through Tuam, but by the 
railway branching through Athlone. 


PARLIAMENT — OPPOSED BUSINESS— 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE COM- 
PANIES ACTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHADWICK asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, hav- 
ing reference to the operation of the 
Rule of the House preventing Members 
proceeding with any business after half- 
past twelve, to which notice of opposi- 
tion has been given, he will afford an 
opportunity to nominate without delay 
the Members of the Select Committee on 
the operation of the Companies Acts 
1862 and 1867; whether, if such oppor- 
tunity cannot be afforded, he will make 
the Bill for the Amendment of the Com- 
panies Acts, which has been read a 
Second time, a Government measure; 
and, whether, if neither of the before- 
mentioned suggestions can be adopted, 
he will consent to the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into and 
Report upon the operation of the said 
Acts ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I must remind the hon. 
Member that the Rule of the House pre- 
venting hon. Members proceeding after 
half-past 12 at night with any Business 
to which Notice of Opposition has been 
given applies just as much to Govern- 
ment Business, except Money Bills, as 
to any other Business. As most of the 
Government Bills have Notice of Oppo- 
sition placed against them it is very 
difficult for us to bring forward even 
Government measures; and, therefore, 
I could not undertake to add to the mass 
of Government Business which we have 
already upon the Paper, a Notice to 
nominate a Select Committee on the 
operation of these Acts. I hope, how- 
ever, that an opportunity will be found 
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for the nomination of this Committee. 
On the same grounds, I cannot under- 
take to bring forward a Government Bill 
on the subject, neither am I in a posi- 
tion to recommend the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to consider the 
subject. 


Roumania. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
EGYPT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If, in conse- 
sequence of the Khedive of Egypt 
having sent (as bound by treaty) a con- 
tingent of troops to aid his Sovereign 
the Sultan of Turkey against Russia, 
Egypt is to be considered at war with 
Russia; and whether, as a consequence, 
the Russian Government has the right, 
if able, to blockade Egyptian ports and 
invade Egyptian territory; and, if, in 
order to avoid International complica- 
tions, such as are likely to be the result 
of the present war relative to the navi- 
gation of the Suez Canal, he contem- 
plates recommending Parliament to pur- 
chase the whole of the Canal, with its 
adjoining lands and other properties 
attached ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Question which the 
hon. Gentleman has asked seems to 
imply that in consequence of the Khe- 
dive of Egypt having sent a contingent 
of troops in aid of the Sultan of Turkey 
the position of Egypt is in some way 
altered. But in point of fact, whether 
the Khedive sent troops to the Sultan or 
not, Egypt is a part of the Turkish Em- 
pire, and, of course, if Russia is at war 
with the Turkish Empire she is at war 
with Egypt, as a part of that Empire, 
and she has, therefore, the right to 
blockade Egyptian ports and to invade 
Egyptian territory ; and there can be no 
doubt that vessels carrying contraband 
of war to and from Egypt would be 
liable to capture. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—ROUMANIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a 
Question of which he had given him 
private Notice—namely, Whether there 
is any foundation for the statement that 
has appeared in the ‘‘ Times,” that the 
British and Austrian Governments have 
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agreed upon the terms of a protest to be 
sent to the Russian Government against 
any attempt to declare the independence 
of Roumania, and that the draft protest 
has been communicated by Lord Derby 
to the French Ambassador in London ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the statement 
alluded to by the hon. Member is alto- 
gether incorrect. There is not the 
slightest foundation for it. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
MERCHANT SHIPS IN THE SEA OF 
AZOF.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BATES asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Government will telegraph 
to the Turkish Government, asking for 
an extension of time for ships to leave 
the Sea of Azof to enable them to take 
on board their cargoes, which it was 
impossible for them to do last week on 
account of the heavy rains and bad 
weather that had prevailed ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I am sorry that 
the private Notice which the hon. Mem- 
ber has given me did not reach me 
until a few minutes ago. Of course, as 
Her Majesty’s Government asked for 
time to be given with regard to the 
Black Sea, I have no doubt that my 
noble Friend the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs will consider favourably the sug- 
gestion which has been made by my 
hon. Friend behind me. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE DE- 
BATE—MR. BOURKE AND MR. COBDEN. 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I wish, with 
the indulgence of the House, to say a 
very few words. I mentioned the other 
day that Mr. Cobden had made a certain 
statement. I made that statement from 
recollection, having seen it, as I thought, 
in one of Mr. Cobden’s speeches. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) asked me 
not unnaturally for my authority, and I 
pledged myself at that time to give him 
my authority. With the permission of 
the House I will now read two or three 
lines from Hansard. They are to be 
found in Volume 139, page 582, and the 
speech to which I alluded was delivered 
by Mr. Cobden on the 6th of July, 1855, 
in the great debate that was held at 
that time. [Mr. Jonn Bricut: What 


Mr. Rylands 
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was the subject ?] The debate was with 
regard to the negotiations at Vienna, and 
it was held on Lord John Russell leaving 
the Ministry at that time. I will not 
weary the House by reading the context; 
but the words to which I referred are 
these— 

“T look back with regret on the vote which 
I gave upon the Motion which changed Lord 
Derby’s Government. I regret the result of 
that Motion, for it has cost the country 100 
millions of treasure and between 20,000 and 
30,000 good lives. 
That was what was running in my head 
at the time I made my statement. I am 
sorry that the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich is not in his place, but per- 
haps some right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site will inform him of what I have 
stated when he comes into the House. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CONFEDERATION— 
ANNEXATION OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether any information has been re- 
ceived as to the annexation of the 
Transvaal Republic ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Two telegrams, 
Sir, have been received to-day from Sir 
Bartle Frere, the last of which only 
arrived at the Colonial Office just as I 
was coming down to the House, so that 
I was unable to have it copied in time 
to bring it with me. The substance, 
however, is to the effect that it is true 
that British Sovereignty was proclaimed 
in the Transvaal State by Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone on the 12th of April. 
Arrangements had been satisfactorily 
made for the establishment of a provi- 
sional Administration, and it is added 
that the British connection has been 
everywhere, speaking generally, favour- 
ably received by the population. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— o> No — 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE RESO- 
LUTIONS (MR. GLADSTONE). 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. FIFTH NIGHT. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment {proposed to 
Question [7th May], 

“ That this House finds just cause of dissatis- 


faction and complaint in the conduct of the 
Ottoman Porte with regard to the Despatch 
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written by the Earl of Derby on the 21st day of 
September 1876, and relating to the massacres 
in Bulgaria.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 

And which Amendment was, 


’ To leave out from the word ‘ House” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘declines to entertain any Resolutions which 
may embarrass Her Majesty’s Government in 
the maintenance of peace and in the protection 
of British interests, without indicating any 
alternative line of policy,”—(Sir Henry Wolf,,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again pews, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. WADDY: Sir, if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) had pressed all his pro- 
posed Resolutions upon the House, I 
should have heartily supported him 
upon all; but I nevertheless recognize 
notonly the prudence, but the propriety of 
the course he has adopted in dropping 
all but the two to which our attention is 
now invited. The later Resolutions in- 
volved detail rather than principle; and 
the real principles for which we seek to 
contend are sufficiently developed in the 
first two Resolutions. The others, there- 
fore, are, comparatively speaking; un- 
necessary. It was no doubt right that 
their Proposer should, as a personal 
matter, wish to bring them before this 
House and the country. Both here and 
“elsewhere”? he has been repeatedly 
challenged to give form and definition 
to his policy, and he has now done so 
clearly and distinctly. But there are 
points of difficulty and doubt in the 
policy as so detailed as to which dif- 
ferences of opinion naturally exist, 
amongst even the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s most loyal supporters. And, 
when a declaration of national impor- 
tance is to be made, it is right that it 
should be enunciated with the sanction 
of a Party, and, as far as possible, an 
united Party, and not of one man, how- 
ever eminent, or even of a small section, 
however influential and energetic. But 
the tactics by which this Motion is met 
are, at least, remarkable. So long as 
all the Resolutions remained on the 
Paper for discussion, and indicated an 
alternative policy, which, if wrong, the 
Government might have exposed, they 
made no sign of attack, but tried to 
give the ‘‘ go-by” to the discussion by 
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moving the ‘‘ Previous Question.”” They 
did not attempt by a definite Amend- 
ment, to challenge the opinion of the 
House on the merits of the question. 
But when that part of the Resolutions 
to which they might logically have ob- 
jected had been removed, they wake 
into indignation, because nothing ob- 
jectionable remains, and hash up sud- 
denly an Amendment complaining of the 
want of that very ‘alternative policy”’ 
which they had previously thought it 
inexpedient to propound. This ob- 
vious attempt in both cases to score a 
merely Party triumph, regardless of the 
duty to speak clearly to the Empire and 
the world in a moment of so much ex- 
citement, and on an occasion of such 
deep importance, is in harmony with the 
undignified feebleness which asks us to 
provide them with a policy, because, I 
suppose, they are, on consideration, 
heartily and reasonably ashamed of the 
results of their own. Now, Sir, I ap- 
prehend that the questions to be con- 
sidered are these—Are these Resolutions 
right in time, and are they right in sub- 
stance? First, then, as to time; it cer- 
tainly does not lie in the mouths of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to find fault with us 
in that respect. They cannot allege that 
we are too soon, for they have been fre- 
quently taunting us with lethargy or 
cowardice in that respect. We have 
waited with a loyal desire that our lan- 
guage and acts should not entangle you 
in difficulties at home or abroad. On 
the 22nd June the Premier—then in his 
old place in this House—admitted that 
‘*the House has shown safe forbearance 
and patriotic reserve.” You had to do 
two things—to relieve the victims of 
most atrocious wickedness, and to avert 
war on the Continent of Europe. We 
have waited till you have confessedly 
ceased to interfere on behalf of the op- 
pressed, and we have waited till the war 
has actually begun. ‘Then, are we too 
late? We could not fairly challenge 
this issue before now. You had in- 
herited a policy which you had not made, 
and by which successive Governments 
had been guided. And while you were 
called to break through the traditions of 
generations, it would have been disloyal 
and unfair to hamper you or trouble you 
until our duty became imperious. But, 
now the reason for silence is gone and 
the time for warning has arrived, Sir, I « 
proceed to ask whether these Resolutions 
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are right in their drift? I support them 
because they have enabled us already to 
obtain from the Government a declara- 
tion of their intentions, which, although 
far from complete or satisfactory, is, at 
all events, much more intelligible than 
anything we have hitherto had. I sup- 
port them, also, because they enable us 
to lay down the one principle by which 
we mean tohold. Itisthis—As matters 
now stand we will not go to war, either 
in alliance with, or on behalf of Turkey. 
This is all that we can now do, because 
by the mistaken course the Government 
has adopted we have been reduced into 
a helpless position of contradiction and 
disquiet at home, and of vacillation and 
degradation abroad. We have found it 
impossible to ascertain the real truth 
amidst the conflicting statements made 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers. For in- 
stance, on the 21st September Mr. Dis- 
raeli said— 

“ Servia was beaten, exhausted, and in des- 
pair, and came to us and said—‘ Do what you 
can for us.’”’ 

A week later, on the 28th September, 
the Earl of Derby said— 

“T think no decisive success having been ob- 
tained on either side, both parties may fairly 
and honourably treat the matter as a drawn 
game and return to the status quo.” 


What was the nation to understand and 
which was it to believe? Insuch a per- 
plexing condition of things it became 
necessary for us to inquire what were the 
sources of information at the command 
of those who reported so differently their 
purport. On August 11th, Mr. Disraeli 
in this House said the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) had as- 
sumed— 

‘That they (the Government) never heard 
of these affairs until the newspapers published 
accounts which were brought under the notice 
of both Houses of Parliament. . . . Thestate of 
the facts was exactly the reverse.” —[3 Hansard, 
ecexxxi. 1139.] 

The hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, on the 
very same night, and in the same place, 
flatly contradicted this by saying that— 

“ He felt bound to admit frankly that the Go- 
vernment really had no idea of the events which 
had occurred in Bulgaria, until attention was 
called to them in the House; and he gladlytook 
the opportunity of saying that the Government 
and the country were very much indebted to the 


newspaper correspondents, through whom those 
events had become known.” —{Jdid., 1117.] 


Mr. Waddy 
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The same contradiction is observable in 
the views taken of the Bulgarian atroci- 
ties. I need not refer only to the lan- 
guage used in the course of this debate 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary and the noble Lord the Vice 
President of the Board of Education ; 
but long before to-day many Members of 
the Government have characterized these 
misdeeds in terms of vigorous and worthy 
indignation. On the 11th August the 
Under Secretary of State says that 
‘unprecedented acts of barbarity—atro- 
cities—had occurred to such an extent as 
to justify all the indignation” of the 
country. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in Yorkshire, said— 

“‘We are not prepared to sacrifice the 
interests of those whose sufferings have so ex- 
cited our feelings.” 


On the 8rd October, Lord Carnarvon— 


‘Felt it the duty of any Member of the Go- 

vernment to express his utter horror and detes- 
tation of the abomination,’ and he claims 
‘¢yunishment for the offenders in these iniqui- 
ties.”’ 
And yet, at the same time, the hon- 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire charged 
those whose indignation was thus justi- 
fied, with ‘‘criminal recklessness,’ and 
Lord Derby spoke slightingly of the 
‘mischief of got-up meetings.” There 
is, however, a more striking and more 
mischievous instance of this. On the 
16th September Mr. Baring’s Report 
had been received ; on the 19th Septem- 
ber it was in The London Gazette; and 
on the 21st September Lord Derby’s 
firm despatch was sent, in which he 
spoke of the ‘just indignation” of 
England, and charged that the wicked 
‘acts continue and the Porte is power- 
less or supine;” and yet on the 20th 
September, fresh, most probably, from 
the very Cabinet Council in which that 
despatch had been read and approved, 
the Prime Minister spoke at Aylesbury 
—pooh-poohed the whole agitation, in- 
veighed against those who took part in 
it, and charged them with out-Heroding 
Herod!! ‘It was just from that time that 
there seemed to have begun a fresh de- 
departure in the /aches of the Govern- 
ment. They found their popularity de- 
creased and decreasing. The Premier 
himself on that occasion admitted it in 
these words— 

‘Gentlemen, under ordinary circumstances, & 
British Minister, whatever might be his diffi- 
culties, would have the consolation of knowing 
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that he was backed by the country. It would 
be affectation for me to pretend that this is the 
position of Her Majesty's Government at this 
moment.” 


Then what was to be done? What was 
shortly the problem the Government had 
to solve? It was this—Turkey had, by 
the grossest misgovernment, tyranny, 
and wickedness, driven certain Provinces 
into revolt. They had secured the sup- 
port of certain neighbouring States, 
chiefly allied by raee and religion. 
Europe, and we ourselves, had protested 
in vain against her crimes. She became 
worse instead of better. Hastening to 
decay, she devoted her failing strength 
to obstinate cruelty. This festering sore 
was the plague-spot of Europe, and 
Russia was in chief danger; but no ad- 
vice or warning was of any avail. ‘We 
looked for judgment, but behold oppres- 
sion ; for righteousness, and beholdacry.”’ 
At last the climax came of those terrible 
atrocities in Bulgaria, and then one 
mighty voice rang through the land and 
roused it to indignant wrath. What did 
you do? You could not follow where that 
voice bade you, because it was the voice 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich. Ifthe Front bench had 
had wisdom and nobility enough to do 
it, their Followers were too numerous 
and strong and obstinate for them. So 
they tried to find some rallying cry, some 
counter-cry, which might change their 
national cause. And somebody hit on 
‘‘ British interests.”” It became at once 
the watchword in the mouths of people 
who did not really know what they 
meant by it; and here we have it once 
more in the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Christchurch (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff), and twice in that 
of the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Eleho). We do not 
yield to hon. Members on the other side 
of the House in our anxiety to support 
British interests; but we believed our 
best interests were to localize the evil, 
and to join to repress it with others who 
are like-minded with us. We believe it 
to be to our interest to preserve the 
credit of the British name, and we be- 
lieve with Lord Derby that ‘‘no political 
consideration would justify the tolera- 
tion of such acts.” We think it is a 
pity that his acts lately have not been 
worthy of that noble declaration. You 
have found a political consideration 
which does justify the toleration of these 
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acts, and more still, which, while it exacts 
no punishment on these offenders, justi- 
fies the ill-treatment of a friendly Power, 
which in this case, at all events, has 
acted honestly, openly, and fairly with 
us. Russia took us fairly into her coun- 
cils; she gave us diplomatic pledges in 
the face of the world. Her Sovereign 
pledged his own personal honour. The 
man who had just before been your wel- 
come guest, on whom you had conferred 
the freedom of your capital, whose 
daughter had married one of your 
Princes, and whose conduct had been 
approved by your own special Ambassa- 
dor, is threatened with a thinly-veiled 
insolence by your Prime Minister at a 
Guildhall banquet. Even then he yields 
point after point, till his enemies charge 
him with weakness or cowardice, be- 
cause they will not give him credit for 
moderation. He shows such unwilling- 
ness to launch into the fray that he is 
suspected of not being competent to fight 
the weakest European Power, though 
just before he had been charged with 
seriously intending to atack India. And 
at last, when he has asked what we ad- 
mit to be right, and minimizes his de- 
mands to the very lowest point, we insult 
him, because he will not brook the ob- 
stinate insolence to which we have chosen 
to submit. We keep him as an ally, 
treat him as a friend, and grasp his hand 
in amity, till we suddenly disengage our 
grasp to smite him in the face. The 
result is that it will be almost impossible 
to keep out of war now. We might 
have done so if we had acted up to our 
professions, and righteously claimed 
from Turkey the punishment of evil. 
But now it is too late. The war has 
begun, and it is impossible to say how 
soon we may be involved in it. I do 
not at all undervalue the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, or the limitations to vague British 
interests which he has given us. But 
we must go further still. It is quite 
possible for us to keep well within the 
lines indicated in that speech, and yet 
to find ourselves at war within a few 
months. Indeed, it is almost certain 
that we shall be so involved. Take one 
illustration. We are told that the 
seizure of Constantinople by Russia 
would be an interference with an in- 
terest, and no doubt that is true; but 
it does not follow that we should be en- 
titled to complain, much less that we 
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should resort to arms. By what right 
can we pretend to stop a victorious 
army and prevent it from seizing the 
prize for which it has fought—or to 
regulate and define the necessities and 
course of military operations. How can 
we claim to prevent the Russians seizing 
Constantinople in this war any more 
than we could interpose to bar the Ger- 
mans from occupying Paris a year or 
two ago? Paris is much more on the 
road to India than Constantinople is. 
Even if it were not so, we could not 
interfere. In fact, the various interests 
of our nation are so numerous and wide, 
that there will be hourly peril of some 
misunderstanding arising, or some injury 
being done ; and if we were to take any 
part in the quarrel at all, we should 
have done so while there was yet time 
to prevent war. It is now too late. The 
course of events has rendered it impos- 
sible for us now to take the line which 
would have been successful, if taken in 
time ; and, therefore, I say that the mis- 
taken policy of the Government has in- 
finitely increased the danger of war. 
This debate has already done great 
good. It has calmed the anxiety of the 
public, and it has rendered it more diffi- 
cult for the Government to commit us to 
awar policy. But we must still more 
earnestly proclaim the doctrine which is 
the principle of these Resolutions. We 
must make it clear that no inducement 
shall lead us to sanction a war with 
Russia on this present quarrel. If such 
a war does arise, if our soldiers are sent 
to mix their blood with that of the 
Bashi Bazouks who perpetrated the out- 
rages at Batak—if our English officers 
are sent to associate with Shefket Pasha 
and his infamous colleagues, we will 
reserve to ourselves the power to say to 
the country and to posterity, that the 
alliance was not of our making or by 
our consent-—-lWon hac in fadera veni. 
By all the opposition we can offer to it, 
we will, if possible, prevent the war 
which you, alas, have made only too 
probable, and will endeavour thus to 
secure and preserve the safety, honour, 
and welfare of our Sovereign and of her 
dominions. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the position of 
Turkey had been described as impo- 
tent, but what was that of Europe? 
Her Majesty’s Government had failed to 
secure European peace and good govern- 
ment in Turkey, and all Europe, which 
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ostensibly wished for the same thing, 
had also failed. Why was that? The 
answer was not found in Blue Books, nor 
in the decorous language of diplomacy ; 
but the fact was, that we were now in 
the presence of a war which every nation 
wished to avoid; and this was caused 
by the condition of Western Europe, 
which prevented any kind of united 
action amongst the Great Powers of the 
Continent. That was a thing known to 
the whole world, and as an example they 
had not to go further back than a week 
or two, when the first soldier in Ger- 
many, Von Moltke, in a speech to the 
German Parliament, had thought it ne- 
cessary to recommend an addition to the 
enormous military burdens of his coun- 
try on account of the proceedings of the 
French. Her Majesty’s Government had 
done all that was possible to obtain an 
effective European concert, but their 
efforts had been neutralized by the fact 
that the concert was only skin deep. 
The Germans and French had interests 
of their own to attend to, and that pre- 
vented either acting freely in Eastern 
matters. There was no doubt Turkey 
would have been brought to her senses, 
if Europe had been united; but the 
Turks were as well aware of the dis- 
union as we were. That was the reason 
of the failure of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to secure European concert. Under 
these circumstances there had been only 
one European Power tolerably free to 
act, and that was Russia. She had only 
one other Power to deal with—namely, 
England. Why was it that we had not 
been favoured with accounts of Lord 
Salisbury’s interviews with Prince Bis- 
marck and the Duc Decazes? We had 
read the account of the noble Lord’s 
interviews with the statesmen of all the 
other Powers, and as the interviews with 
Prince Bismarck and the Duc Decazes 
had been omitted, the fair inference was 
that the conversation had revealed such 
a condition of things with regard to the 
relations of Western Europe that, though 
it might be confidentially communicated 
to the noble Lord, it could not be laid 
before the House. Under those circum- 
stances, the long diplomatic campaign 
which was undertaken with reference to 
the Eastern Question had been con- 
ducted under conditions which made suc- 
cess almost impossible. He did not blame 
Her Majesty’s Government, for they had 
had before them the tremendous respon- 
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sibility which must be incurred by any 
Government of this country which 
plunged into war a nation having such 
an enormous industrial superstructure 
resting on a basis of peace. They could 
not, therefore, deal with the Eastern 
Question with the freedom of one of 
the armed nations of the Continent. 
Having to deal with the traditional 
Russian policy of dismembering Turkey, 
their efforts had been paralyzed by the 
fact that they could not encounter them 
like one of the great armed Powers. It 
would hardly have been possible for any 
Government, throughout the course of 
such protracted negotiations, to pursue 
invariably the right course. t the 
same time, he thought there had been 
a great deal too much scolding ad- 
dressed to Turkey, and too little per- 
suasion and encouragement to follow 
the best policy. Now, something might 
sometimes be done by persuasion and 
something by threatening; but you 
would not induce people to do what 
you wanted by scolding. It had 
been said that we ought to have 
threatened war, though not to have 
made it; but he did not know where 
the Government could have found a 
diplomatist to carry out such a policy. 
We had no Representative with the 
talent possessed by some foreign officials 
for dazzling those with whom they came 
in contact, while concealing their own 
views, and the discussions of this 
House would have revealed the mean- 
ing of such a policy, even if an English 
Government could be found to adopt 
it. He, however, did not believe that 
policy would advance the interests of 
the country. With the settled deter- 
mination of this country not to be in- 
volved in war, it would not have been 
honest for us to have adopted a threaten- 
ing policy. He thought, however, more 
judgment might have been shown in our 
conduct at the Conference. He thought 
there had been a great deal too much 
identification of ourselves with Russia, 
to induce the Turkish Government to 
support the views which we advocated. 
Moreover, when the Conference met, the 
Emperor of Russia by his Moscow speech 
had in effect made a declaration of war, 
and had followed that declaration by 
mobilizing his army and by actually 
organizing a set of civil officers, some 
among the vilest instruments of her 
tyranny in Poland, to undertake the 
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civil government of certain of the 
Turkish Provinces. When at last the 
Conference met and propositions had 
been made and gradually minimized, 
they had always contained the one 
point to which the Turkish Govern- 
ment had objected from the first, and in 
addition they had never contained any 
condition relieving them from the fear 
which they entertained of the presence 
of the Russian Army. Even when the 
Russian Government had accepted the 
Protocol, of which they had heard so 
much, they had accompanied it by a de- 
claration which was tantamount to a 
declaration of war against Turkey, and 
an insult to Europe. Of course Russia 
had acted ostensibly on the most 
philanthropic principles, and had mani- 
fested a remarkable desire for auto- 
nomy in the Turkish Provinces ; but 
he did not discover any autonomy in 
their own territory, seeing that not later 
than Saturday he read a telegram from 
Berlin stating that Russia had taken 
this opportunity to abolish all municipal 
institutions in the Baltic Provinces, and 
to put them under the direct control of the 
Minister of the Interior. He hadnotmuch 
faith in that peculiar species of charity 
which not only did not begin at home, 
but it did not even end there. Not- 
withstanding that several mistakes might 
have been committed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, yet he thought that, on 
the whole, the course they had adopted 
had been as satisfactory as, in the cir- 
cumstances of Europe, could have been 
hoped for. In the altered relations of 
States they had had to contend with diffi- 
culties which did not exist in the con- 
dition of Europe when this question 
had to be dealt with some years ago. 
He felt the greatest horror for the atro- 
cities that had been committed; but it 
might not have inspired him with so 
much astonishment as it had others, 
from his knowledge of the country ; and 
he could only express his regret that 
previous Governments, knowing the con- 
dition of the country, had not employed 
the powerfulinfluence of England afterthe 
Crimean War to urge reforms in Turkey, 
as they might have done. There was con- 
siderable reforming power in Turkey, 
with a considerable desire for reform ; 
and it was with regret that during all 
those years he had never found that the 
English Government had really exercised 
its influence in support of that desire for 
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reform ; and that, whenever it was exer- 
cised, Russia had always tried to dis- 
courage it. With regard to what had 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich as to our 
Ambassador at Constantinople, he (Mr. 
Bruce) believed that so far from palliat- 
ing Turkish abuses Mr. Layard was as 
hostile to them as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself. He might add that 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, to whose 
strength of will and energy the right 
hon. Gentleman had paid so high a com- 
pliment, effected many reformsin Turkey. 
He was not an enemy of Turkey, but an 
enemy of Russia; and the secret of his in- 
fluence in the East was not only his great 
intellectual power and his great strength 
of will, and his determination that Tur- 
key should carry out reforms, but he was 
able to say to the Turks that if they did 
not make such and such reforms, he 
would force them upon them; while, if 
they did, he would prevent any one from 
doing them any harm. The case, how- 
ever, was very different now, and when 
it was known to the Turks that the re- 
lations of the various States of Europe 
were such as to render it impossible for 


them to act together in enforcing their 
views, and that we should give them 
no support or protection, our diplo- 
macy was not unnaturally doomed to 


disappointment. It was owing to that 
knowledge that they took up that ob- 
stinate tone, which, in his opinion, 
was the reverse of wise. But it was 
asked why should we not enter into 
an alliance with Germany? and the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) had spoken of an agreement with 
Prince Bismarck. Prince’ Bismarck, 
however, had never shown the slightest 
disposition to enter into any agreement 
of the kind suggested, and if any hon. 
Gentleman could tell the House what it 
was that statesman really meant he 
would be giving it an amount of infor- 
mation which the debate had failed to 
afford. The difficulties of coercion were 
very great in the present relations of 
European States, and as to our joining 
Russia, he did not think that the inter- 
ference of that Power was very popular 
in the disturbed Provinces themselves. 
It would be most unfortunate in the 
present state of circumstances in Europe 
if the English Government were to form 
any alliance with any one Power that 
wight lead to complications with others. 
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Indeed, no greater danger could be in- 
curred. As to the present condition of 
affairs, he could only say that the Go- 
vernment of Turkey had thought proper 
to take a course opposite to that advised 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and by 
that they must stand or fall. The Eng- 
lish interests involved in the question 
had been very satisfactorily defined by 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
the Home Department and by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Goschen), and upon that 
point it would, after their speeches, be 
out of place for him to say more, except 
that they must be maintained. The 
heart of the English nation would go in 
support of its honour and its interests, 
and be ready to support its position if 
attacked by any Power. It would, at 
the same time, be their duty to endea- 
vour as far as possible to minimize the 
discord, to localize the war, and to 
exercise their influence to the best of 
their power in adjusting the conditions 
of peace and obtaining good government 
for those disturbed Provinces. With 
these great objects in view, he should 
be sorry to see Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hampered by any abstract Resolu- 
tions, and he sincerely hoped that, as 
the Government had undertaken these 
great duties, it would have the unani- 
mous support of the English people 
in its endeavours to carry them out. 
Everybody might rest assured that on 
whichever side the influence of Eng- 
land was exerted it would be in the 
interests of justice and humanity, and 
in a far greater degree than it would 
be exercised by Russia or any other 
Power. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had heard, and he believed both sides 
of the House had heard, with great satis- 
faction the moderate speech of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down. What- 
ever might be thought of all these Reso- 
lutions and all those despatches he be- 
lieved also that both sides of the House 
and the country at large had reason to 
be glad that this debate had taken place. 
We were beginning to understand better 
where we were. It was inevitable that 
there should have been a good deal of 
Party feeling in the matter, but the 
course of the debate had been satis- 
factory. They had taken a new de- 
parture since the admirable speech of 
the Home Secretary had been delivered. 
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Everybody had felt that. That speech 
had removed a good many fears which 
had existed on the Opposition side of the 
House, and he hoped he might say it 
had not dashed on the other side a good 
many hopes. The downright Saxon in 
which the Home Secretary addressed the 
House was a great relief after the vague 
mystifications which before had spread 
disquietude and alarm throughout the 
country. Whether hon. Members agreed 
with the Home Secretary or not, they, 
at all events, knew what he meant. 
What had the Home Secretary told us? 
The right hon. Gentleman had told us 
that he hated those miscreant deeds as 
much as any on the other side did. 
As to the conduct of the Turks, he did 
not in any way seek to palliate or mini- 
mize it. He had nothing to say for it. 
He had told us that their conduct in 
that matter and with respect to the Pro- 
tocol was blind, foolish, and mad; that 
they were suffering for it and ought to 
suffer; and that he would in no way 
interfere between them and Russia in 
order to prevent their suffering. In that 
the Opposition agreed with him. The 
right hon. Gentleman left Turkey, so far 
as Russia was concerned, to her fate. 
The Home Secretary also alluded to 
British interests, and those interests no 
longer lay in the Channel like torpedoes, 
so that no one could tell where they 
were or where they might explode. The 
Home Secretary had buoyed them, and 
now they knew, as Europe knew, where 
they were and how they were to be 
avoided. The speech of the Home Se- 
cretary had re-assured the House and the 
country, and the confidence so inspired 
had not been shaken even by the some- 
what pro-Turkish speech of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Bourke). The declaration made 
by the Home Secretary alone was a 
sufficient justification of the debate, and 
whatever division might be taken, the 
speech was one in favour of the second 
Resolution. It might be said—‘‘Oh, you 
knew, or ought to have known before, 
what you say you have learnt by this 
debate.” No, that could not have been 
known before, and was not known even 
on the other side. Speeches had been 
heard in that debate which were full of 
ire and fury against Russia. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid-Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) called upon Her 
Majesty’s Government to make prepa- 
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rations for war. But preparations 
against whom? And why make prepa- 
rations, if we were not going to war? 
Then, outside, we had an inflammatory 
Ministerial Press, where every morning 
and evening appeared the most mis- 
chievous and dangerous stuff, which, 
unjustly or justly—and many hoped un- 
justly—was attributed in this country in 
some form or other to Ministerial inspi- 
ration. But the speech of the Home 
Secretary had assured us that the Go- 
vernment repudiated all that stuff, and 
that declaration had not been made an 
hour too soon. The declaration of the 
Home Secretary had been accepted with 
satisfaction by the House and the coun- 
try, so far as it went. It amounted to 
this—that, except from the specific con- 
tingencies to which he had referred, this 
country would not interfere in the quar- 
rel between Russia and the Turks. So 
far so good. It might have been a good 
deal worse. But then came the prac- 
tical question—did this policy of strict 
neutrality leave us or Europe in a satis- 
factory position? For his own part, he 
(Sir William Harcourt) did not think it 
did. It left Turkey at the mercy of 
Russia. Now, nobody, even hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, could doubt what was 
ultimately going to happen. Russia 
would destroy Turkey. But, outside the 
limits of the Home Secretary’s declara- 
tion, what did that mean? It meant 
that Russia would deal with Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Albania, Epirus, 
Thessaly, Salonica, Asia Minor; and in 
the catalogue of British interests given 
by the Home Secretary there was no 
mention of Asia Minor. When next they 
cameto make a settlement of this question 
they would haveto doso with an enormous 
and a successful Power. Russia might be 
moderate. He hoped and believed she 
would; but, even if so, what would be 
the consequence? Russia would esta- 
blish a dominant influence in the East 
of Europe which England might have 
shared. But Russia might not be 
moderate, and then what would happen ? 
Why, then we should have to rescue 
British interests out of the jaws of the 
victor. That was a situation full of 
peril and pregnant with war. Might 
they not have avoided it? The Home 
Secretary had asked—‘‘ What would you 
have done?’’ The Home Secretary had 
dealt frankly with the Opposition, and 
he ought to be dealt with frankly in re- 
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turn. The right hon. Gentleman put 
the question straight—‘‘ Will you join 
Russia in the war now against Turkey ?” 
Now he (Sir William Harcourt) would 
give the answer first, and the explana- 
tion next. He would answer, in the 
monosyllable in which an answer had 
been invited—‘‘ No.” But there was a 
time when he would have joined the 
other Powers, including Russia, in coer- 
cing Turkey, and that was before the 
commencement of this war, before the 
separate negotiations commenced. He 
believed if the Government had taken 
that course then, they would have averted 
the danger of a future European war 
which now greatly menaced us. He 
believed that if, in conjunction with 
Europe, England had joined Russia, we 
should then have done what it was of 
the greatest importance that we should 
do—we could have put Russia under 
conditions and terms with respect to the 
nature of the force used and the limits 
of the coercion to be employed ; and in 
that manner might by anticipation, be- 
fore the struggle commenced, have taken 
care that British interests should not be 
infringed. They now found themselves 
in avery different position. Then Russia 
would have been in a minority ; now she 
was in a majority of one in the manage- 
ment of the affair. It was because of 
the weakness of our Government in not 
having taken that step—unquestionably 
a bold, but a true course—that he con- 
demned the policy they had pursued. 
But the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs took objection in imine, 
saying we could not have done that, 
because Europe would not have joined 
us in a policy of coercion. If that was 
true, it was a vital objection; but was 
it true? It could be disproved out 
of the mouth of the hon. Gentleman 
himself in the speech he made the other 
evening. The Under Secretary of State 
explained why the Government rejected 
the Berlin Memorandum—namely, be- 
cause it meant coercion and intended the 
dismemberment of Turkey and nothing 
else. But who were the parties to the 
Memorandum? ‘They were the Five 
Powers ; and if these Five Powers meant 
coercion, and nothing else, as the Under 
Secretary said, why did the Under Se- 
cretary tell us that they would never 
have joined in coercion, seeing that had 
we agreed to it, they would have joined 
usin it? According to the Under Se- 
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cretary of State himself, the Berlin 
Memorandum meant coercion, and the 
Government refused it, because it meant 
coercion. But the Secretary of State for 
War took the matter up in a higher 
tone, and said — ‘‘ Whatever Europe 
might have done, we could not have 
joined in coercion, because we had 
no commission from Heaven.” That 
was the augument of the Secretary 
of State for War. He always cited 
Providence on the side of the Treasury 
Bench, and hurled anathemas at the 
Opposition, treating hon. Members on 
that side as if they were Hivites and 
Hittites, and as if he were adminis- 
tering a sort of Jewish theocracy. When 
he heard the glowing eloquence of the 
Secretary of State for War, which they 
all heard with so much pleasure, it oc- 
curred to him that he was impressed 
with the theery which the Prime Mi- 
nister once said pervaded the works of, 
and was entertained by a modern his- 
torian—namely, that Providence was, on 
the whole, on the side of the Tories. 
[Laughter.] Well, he did not wish to 
go into that line of argument, being for 
terrestrial justice and a more mundane 
policy. He should like to put it to the 
Secretary of State for War what was 
the condition in which the Government 
might have interfered in the affairs of 
Turkey for the benefit of the oppressed 
Provinces? It was the same condition 
under which we interfered for the eman- 
cipation of Greece. That was one of the 
brightest and most successful acts of 
diplomacy that Europe ever accom- 
plished, and it was done under the glo- 
rious initiative of England. Why could 
not that policy have been repeated ? 
The Under Secretary of State fell into 
a remarkable error in his account of that 
policy. The Memorandum of the Treaty 
said that it was undertaken for several 
causes —on account of the unity of 
Europe, and for the purpose of restoring 
tranquillity ; and even Conservative 
statesmen were not ashamed to avow 
that they were acting in the affairs of 
Europe in the same humanity, which, 
indeed, was placed in the fore front of 
that celebrated Treaty. Well, but the 
Under Secretary of State said that Mr. 
Canning never contemplated force in the 
matter. The hon. Gentleman never 
could have heard of the additional Article 
of that Treaty, of the Instructions given 
in London on the 12th of July to the 
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Ambassador at Constantinople and the 
Admiral of the British Fleet. All these 
things contemplated an ulterior resort 
to force in case the remonstrances did 
not succeed. Lord Dudley, the Foreign 
Secretary of Mr. Canning, and also of 
Lord Goderich, had given an account, 
which exactly described the kind of 
coercion he (Sir William Harcourt) had 
always advocated. He said— 


“What the Treaty provides is that in case of 
the failure of remonstrances, and of an armistice 
established by the naval force, the Allies shall 
consider ulterior measures ; ”’ 


—just the words of the Berlin Memo- 
randum— 


“Tt does not necessarily lead to hostilities. 
We should first exhaust every means except 
war, and even if war were necessary choose the 
hostile steps bearing most directly on our object, 
and least calculated to abate the general tran- 
quillity.”” 

That was the policy of the Treaty of 
1827, and the kind of coercion that 
ought to have been resorted to in the 
present crisis. The Government ought 
now to have used remonstrances first, 
and then that limited coercion which 
was necessary to accomplish the object 
they sought. It was said that force was 
not employed on the occasion he had 
mentioned ; but they would remember 
that the ports of Greece were blockaded. 
He knew it was said that the Duke of 
Wellington objected to the separate war 
which Russia then waged. But all the 
force used by the Allies failed to over- 
come the obstinacy of the Turks, and 
nothing but the Russianinvasion brought 
them to reason. England did not object 
to that invasion, for she carried on joint 
operations with Russia in the Confer- 
ences that were held in the course of the 
campaign throughout the years 1828 
and 1829; and what was the conduct of 
Russia after the great conquest of 
Adrianople? She loyally agreed at once 
to the conclusions at which the Confer- 
ence arrived and departed from the city, 
taking nothing from Europe, and only a 
few insignificant places in Asia; but 
leaving behind her as the monument of 
her great victories the charter of the liber- 
ties of Moldavia and Wallachia. If this 
year or the next she should so act, and 
leave to Bulgaria the same liberty she had 
then left to Wallachia and Moldavia, he 
for one should devoutly wish her suc- 
cess. The slight historical sketch which 
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he had given showed clearly the advan- 
tage of antecedent co-operation. They 
had then agreed to co-operate with 
Russia, by force, if necessary, and they 
had co-operated; but it would not be 
possible for England now to go to Russia 
and put upon her conditions similar to 
those by which she was bound at the 
time of the Treaty of Paris, which fol- 
lowed upon the victories which culmi- 
nated in the capture of Adrianople. 
There was an Article in the Treaty that 
none of the Powers should seek any 
advantage from those operations. The 
Government might now have had the 
same opportunity. They might have 
had to claim to bind Russia as the price 
of their co-operation. Could they now, 
if Russia succeeded, go to her with the 
same confidence and say—‘‘Give us 
those terms which you offered if we 
would co-operate.” The more they sus- 
pected Russia the more they were to be 
condemned for having taunted Russia 
into going to war without having placed 
her under any terms whatever. It was 
said that the Government were restrained 
by Treaties. He had not been able to 
understand what was their view of the 
Treaties; but, so far as he understood 
the speech of the Home Secretary, the 
right hon. Gentleman held that England 
was bound by Treaty not to support 
Turkey. This was not his reading of 
the existing Treaty obligations of Eng- 
land; but he was content with the in- 
terpretation put upon the facts. These 
were the reasons why, before the war, 
he would have joined Russia in action 
against Turkey, accompanied by coercion 
and force, limited to the objects and 
confined and restrained sufficiently to 
accomplish those objects. They ought 
to have had the courage shown by Can- 
ning and Wellington. They objected to 
the coercion of Turkey, yet the coercion 
was taking place at that moment, and 
the consequences of their policy was to 
have left the coercion of Turkey to the 
single hand of Russia; and that was the 
very last Power in whose hands they 
ought to have left it. What was to be 
done? He could not go the whole length 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Lis- 
keard; they could not now impose terms 
on Russia. They could have done so at 
one time. He would have been willing 
to have gone with Russia in a “lim- 
ited” partnership, but he could not go 
into an adventure of ‘‘ unlimited’’ lia. 
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bility. They were going to relieve the 
European Provinces; but what policy 
would they adopt for the relief of the 
Provinces of Asia Minor? One of the 
great advantages they might have had 
before the war would have been that 
Asia Minor would have been excluded 
from the field of hostilities. They had 
lost that great opportunity. Then they 
were driven to a line of neutrality which 
he did not think the best; but it was the 
only one they could now adopt, and it 
was the only one that the House and the 
country approved. But it should be a 
real, genuine, impartial neutrality; they 
did not want a hostile neutrality like 


that of his right hon. and fervid Friend: 


the Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert 
Peel), who the other evening shouted 
for neutrality in a voice which sounded 
as though he was proclaiming war. His 
right hon. Friend played the part of the 
‘‘meek-eyed dove of peace,’”’ but he did 
it with the air of Bellona herself. With 
regard to Lord Derby’s despatch to 
Prince Gortchakoff, a more offensive 
piece of neutrality he had never heard 
of. Why was it written? It was 


replied—‘“‘ Because it was indispensable; 
if they did not put in a disclaimer they 


would be admitting that Russia was 
executing the mandates of Europe.” 
This was a dangerous argument to use, 
inasmuch as no other European Power 
had issued such disclaimer, and Russia 
might claim that in the course she was 
pursuing she was executing the man- 
dates of Europe. [ Cries of ‘‘ No!” from 
the Ministerial benches.| But, surely, 
if the silence of England would have 
given consent to the action of Russia, 
the silence of the other European Powers 
must have a similar effect. All this 
meant that upon this, as upon every 
other occasion, the Government had 
isolated themselves from the action of 
every Power in Europe, saying in effect 
that England would have neither Allies 
nor co-operators; and instead of taking 
the prudent and dignified course which 
had been taken by Germany, Austria, 
France, and Italy, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had hurled at the head of 
Russia this insulting despatch. When 
the war was over and Turkey was de- 
stroyed—as he hoped she might be— 
England would have to settle the affairs 
of Eastern Europe in concert with the 
Five Powers, and he would ask in view 
of this whether the despatch of Lord 
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Derby could be regarded as a wise or 
statesmanlike preparation for the nego- 
tiations which would have to be con- 
ducted? At all events, the four wise 
virgins who sent no answer to Russia 
would be in some position to deal with 
Russia when the proper time came. 
When the time came that some arrange- 
ment had to be made with regard to 
Eastern Europe, we should find our- 
selves the only Power that had taken 
the attitude we had assumed. All this, 
no doubt, was much to be regretted, and 
had it been brought about by any one 
else than the Foreign Secretary it would 
have been a very dangerous policy to 
pursue. There was, however, one very 
amiable and very pleasing quality about 
Lord Derby’s despatches which neu- 
tralized and redeemed them from what 
otherwise might have seemed to be an 
imprudence. The despatch of the 21st 
September, no doubt, was a very fierce 
and awkward despatch, but then he was 
kinde nough to let the Turks know that 
he did not mean anything, and the result 
was that they took no notice of it, and 
were not in any way disturbed by it; 
and perhaps Prince Gortchakoff, when 
he learned that the despatch of the Ist 
of May meant strict neutrality, would 
treat that document with about as much 
regard as the Turks had shown to its pre- 
decessor. One word before he sat down as 
to the Resolutions of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich. He 
thought there was a general concurrence 
as to the second Resolution. [‘‘No,no!”’] 
He took it they were all agreed that this 
country was not to help Turkey. He 
had not heard it said in the course of 
the debate that we should render Turkey 
any assistance. As far as he understood 
the Amendment moved on the other side 
of the House it was directed against the 
first Resolution, which related to the 
condition of the Christian Provinces in 
Turkey. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Christchurch (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff), which the Government 
intended should displace the first Reso- 
lution, must be accepted as a condensed 
statement of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and from it it appeared 
that they desired peace; they desired 
that British interests should be pro- 
tected; but it did not appear from it 
that they desired the better government 
of the oppressed Provinces. If peace 
were to be restored. to-morrow, there 
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was nothing to show that Her Majesty’s 
Government would not be willing to 
allow the state of things that existed in 
those Provinces to be perpetuated. It 
was necessary to note the errors of the 
past, and their consequences, even if it 
were too late to repair them. But what 
most occupied their minds were the perils 
and prospects of the future. He hoped, 
therefore, that hon. Members opposite 
would do him and those around him 
the justice of believing that they were 
equally anxious with themselves for the 
protection of British interests; but they 
stood there to declare that British in- 
terests could not, must not, and should 
not be protected by upholding Turkey. 
Her Majesty’s Government might defend 
Constantinople if they pleased, but they 
must not and should not enter into a 
war in support of Turkey. If the states- 
manship of Her Majesty’s Government 
was worthy of the reputation and senti- 
ments of this great nation, -they could 
find some other means of defending 
British interests which would reconcile 
them with the dictates of justice and 
with the demands of civilization. They 
could not defend those interests through 
the odious and execrable dominion of 
Turkey ; that was a policy which was 
worn out, and which was condemned 
and discarded by the nations of Europe 
and by the conscience of the English 
people. He agreed with the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich that the knell of 
the Turkish Empire had sounded. For 
his own part he (Sir William Harcourt) 
had longed to hear that passing bell, 
and he rejoiced to see the day approach- 
ing when better hopes were dawning for 
the unfortunate inhabitants of those op- 
pressed districts; and his only regret 
was, that we had forfeited the right 
which we might have used of taking a 
considerable share in that glorious enter- 
prize. We should, however, still have 
an opportunity of taking a part in the 
settlement of Eastern Europe, and when 
that settlement occurred we could not 
disregard those great principles of na- 
tionality which for the last 10 or 20 
years had been re-constituting Europe. 
He ventured to hope that whichever 
Party in the State might then be con- 
ducting the destinies of this country, 
England, under their guidance, would 
play a part worthy of that freedom 
which she had achieved for herself, 
and of that responsibility to mankind 
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which her greatness imposed upon 
her. 

Str TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR: 
Sir,—Previous speakers on both sides 
have erroneously assumed that the de- 
fence of Turkey against Russia has been 
the traditional policy of England. Even 
if this was the case, it would not be a 
sufficient reason for adhering to that 
course if it is shown, as it has been, to 
have been useless and wrong, more 
especially under the totally different cir- 
cumstances of the present crisis. I pro- 
pose to prove that the very contrary is 
the fact. During nearly 200 years, from 
1686 to 1877, there have been 10 wars 
between Russia and Turkey. All of 
these, with one exception, and the Cri- 
mean War, have ended most disastrously 
for Turkey. In the whole of that period 
England has only fought once for Turkey 
against Russia, and the end of that con- 
test was, that Russia merely ceded a 
small portion of territory at the mouth 
of the Danube, and limited her maritime 
Force in the Black Sea. England then 
made no demand that Russia should 
refund to Turkey or ourselves the cost 
of that war, on the principle so success- 
fully applied by Germany to France; 
and in 1806 we not only did not sup- 
port Turkey against Russia, but we 
actually took the side of Russia against 
Turkey. On that occasion Turkey 
treacherously turned against us at the 
most critical moment of our terrific con- 
flict with Napoleon, after we had res- 
cued Syria and Egypt gratuitously for 
them from the French, and we then 
forced the Dardanelles, and demanded 
that the Principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia should be ceded to Russia, 
these being the very Provinces for which 
we fought in the Crimean War. There- 
fore, while the assistance we gave to 
Turkey was comparatively trivial, in the 
campaign which we fought with Russia 
we endeavoured to render her most 
signal benefit. In 1774, Austria de- 
prived Turkey of the Bukowina. The 
Treaty of Kainardji, in 1774, it is quite 
evident, gave Russia the right of pro- 
tecting the Christians in Turkey. It is 
not usual to put Articles in Treaties 
which have no meaning. If these 
Articles were intended to have no 
meaning, why were they inserted? But 
there is further evidence of this, for 
Lord John Russell, in a despatch to Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, in 1853, said— 
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“‘ The protection of the Christians of Turkey 
by Russia was no doubt prescribed by duty and 
sanctioned by Treaty,” 
and the Plenipotentiaries at Vienna of 
four Powers said it was necessary to 
abolish the exclusive Protectorate which, 
for 180 years, had been exercised by 
Russia, so that, even if Russia’s Treaty- 
right was insufficient, as 40 years’ pre- 
scription suffices in England, 180 years 
should be adequate ‘for Russia. I can 
hardly state a higher authority than that 
for this assertion, for Lord John Russell 
was then the Foreign Secretary, and 
England was responsible for any ad- 
missions he had made. In the year 
1787, England first entered into negotia- 
tions on behalf of Turkey; but they 
were mere verbal representations, and 
never went so far as a threat, much less 
of recourse to arms. At the Treaty of 
Peace, also, we strongly urged Turkey 
to give way to Russia. I have already 
alluded to what took place in 1806, and 
will not repeat it. In 1812 the whole of 
Bessarabia was ceded to Russia, and 
we, who made such a point of preserv- 
ing the independence of the Turkish 
Empire, never even interfered to prevent 
that cession. In 1826 the Treaty of Aker- 


man was signed, and the Sultan had the 
baseness to send a Circular to Europe, 
stating that when he signed the Treaty 
he had not the slightest intention of 


being bound by it. This was an illus- 
tration of the perfidy of the Turk, which 
reminds me of a story of Mirabeau’s 
brother, who said of himself—‘‘ I swore, 
indeed, but I did not promise to keep 
my word ;”’ and on another occasion— 
‘‘In any other family than my own I 
would be considered a rogue, but a 
clever fellow; in my own I pass for an 
honest man, but a dunce;”’ and again 
he said—‘‘Je suis payé mats non vendu.” 
In 1827, at the battle of Navarino, we 
displayed anxiety for the integrity and 
independence of the Turkish Empire by 
destroying the Turkish Fleet and placing 
the Black Sea at the mercy of Russia. 
That is precisely the way in which I 
would be prepared to protect those in- 
terests now. The other day the hon. 
Member for the Isle of Wight (Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane) quoted passages from 
the Duke of Wellington’s despatches, 
which he had found in the last number 
of The Edinburgh Review, but was very 
careful not to quote the Duke’s latest 
despatches. In the great Duke’s latest 
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expression of opinion on the Eastern 
Question he had said— 


“Tt would be absurd to think of bolstering up 
the Turkish power in Europe. It is gone, in 
fact. We must reconstruct the Greek Empire. 
There is no doubt it would have been better for 
the world if the Treaty of Adrianople had not 
been signed, if the Russians had entered Con- 
stantinople, and if the Turkish Empire had been 
dissolved.” 


After that, I hope no one will get up in 
this House and say that the Duke of 
Wellington was to the last in favour of 
the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. It is sometimes said 
that it was impossible for the Russians 
to take Constantinople; but in 1829 the 
Duke of Wellington himself had said 
there had been nothing in the world to 
prevent the Russians from taking Con- 
stantinople, and the Prussian Envoy had 
said the same, because Diebitsch, at 
Adrianople, was nearer to the Darda- 
nelles than to Constantinople. No 
Power could have prevented the capture 
of the Turkish capital at that time, and 
it must be said that Russia gave then a 
signal proof of moderation. Therefore, 
we ought to trust Russia again if, for 
strategical reasons, in the present war 
she finds it necessary to threaten or to 
capture Constantinople. My own opi- 
nion is, that the Russians will be com- 
pelled to enter Constantinople. The 
French, equally with ourselves, are 
great sticklers for the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire; but 
in Algeria, in 1830, they forgot this 
principle, and when the Sultan demanded 
of France the tribute he had been accus- 
tomed to receive from the Dey, the 
French Government, of course, laughed 
at the demand. In 1833 the British 
Government refused succour to Turkey 
when Ibrahim Pasha arrived within 80 
leagues of Constantinople. There was 
no valid excuse at that time for refusing 
our help, if our policy had been the de- 
fence of the integrity and independence 
of Turkey, for we were at that time free 
from complications at home and abroad, 
and nothing would have been simpler, 
if we had thought proper, than to suc- 
cour the Turks. In their extremity they 
appealed to Russia for assistance, and 
Russia sent a small fleet and army, took 
possession of Constantinople, and held 
the city for the Turks against Ibrahim 
Pasha. I have spoken to a large num- 
ber of hon. Members. of this House, and 
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have not met with one who had ever 
heard that in 1833 Constantinople was 
in the hands of the Russians. Ibrahim 
Pasha was obliged to give in and make 
terms, and then Russia retired most 
honourably from Constantinople, and 
neither asked, nor received an adequate 
equivalent for the vital service she had 
rendered. Now, as I have said, I con- 
template the possibility and the proba- 
bility that, in the course of this war, 
Russia will be compelled to take Con- 
stantinople. It is all very well to say— 
‘Strike at the extremities,’ but the 
sure way to success is to strike at the 
heart. That was how the German Go- 
vernment got the ‘better of the French, 
and, if the Russians were well advised, 
they would take the same course, and 
march straight to Constantinople; and 
if she should do so, I am quite sure that 
on the side of the House from which I 
am speaking, they would be disposed to 
trust Russia. There was no hon. Mem. 
ber of the House, surely, who would 
dare to set his judgment against that of 
the Duke of Wellington in such a matter 
as this. As, in 1833, Russia had given 
signal proof of good faith with respect 
to the possession of Constantinople, it 
would be highly culpable for England to 
go to war with her with the view of pre- 
venting her from taking temporary pos- 
session of that city. In 1839 Mehemet 
Ali revolted. At that time the French 
were burning to revenge Waterloo, and 
our Regular Forces were under 100,000 
men, of whom three-fourths were in Ire- 
land or in the Colonies, and not more 
than 25,000 men and 40 guns could have 
been collected to defend our shores 
against the 300,000 men and 300 guns 
which the French could have brought 
against us, whilst we had only three 
ships of-the-line and three frigates to 
guard the coast of the Channel against 
the French naval force, and we had only 
nine line-of-battle ships in the Mediter- 
ranean against 15 French sail-of-the- 
line of much heavier weight of metal 
and more numerous crews than ours, 
supported by five Egyptian sail-of-the- 
line. Yet in 1840 we risked a defeat, 
and even our national existence, to pre- 
vent the ungrateful Turks from being 
regenerated by the more enlightened 
government of Mehemet Ali ; and Russia, 
instead of joining France and Egypt 
against us, which would almost have in- 
sured our defeat, and instead of then 
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securing Oonstantinople, as she might 
have done, by arrangement with France 
and Egypt, joined with us in maintain- 
ing, by force of arms, the integrity of 
that Ottoman Empire which she is per- 
sistently accused of wishing to appro- 
priate. In 1853, the mixed Commission 
decided in favour of the claims made by 
Russia as to the possession of the Holy 
Places by the Greek Church, to the un- 
bounded irritation of the Latins, and 
especially the French, who had obtained 
a Firman by threats, on the pretext of an 
obsolete Treaty 100 years old, contrary 
to the recent Firmans between Russia 
and the Porte. Prince Menschikoff then 
sent in an ultimatum to the Sultan, in 
which he demanded that in the Ottoman 
Dominions the Greeks should have pre- 
cisely the same privileges as the Latins, 
and that these privileges should be made 
perpetual and irrevocable. As the Sul- 
tan refused these just, necessary, and 
moderate terms, the Russians occupied 
the Principalities as a material guaran- 
tee. A Conference was then held at 
Vienna, at which the four great Powers 
were represented, and on the 31st July, 
1853, a Note was prepared by the Pleni- 
potentiaries, which was immediately ac- 
cepted by Russia, without the slightest 
alteration, and which embodied the very 
principle for which she had all along 
contended—namely, equality between 
the Greeks and Latins, and permanence 
of those privileges which the Turks had 
been in the habit of alternately giving 
and withdrawing. The Porte insisted 
on important alterations, which would 
have left the oppressed Christians at 
their mercy; but these were instantly 
declined by Russia, and then the four 
Powers most inconsistently and unjustly 
sided with Turkey and against Russia, 
whilst they were obviously bound in 
honour to adhere to that Note, and at 
first they expressed disappointment and 
dissatisfaction. at the conduct of the 
Porte. The Turks then declared war, 
and commenced hostilities by firing on a 
Russian flotilla. The Russians then, in 
their turn, subsequently sent a declara- 
tion of hostilities, and then the English 
and French Fleets entered the Darda- 
nelles, and instead of settling themselves 
the terms of peace, obsequiously asked 
the Porte what their terms should be. 
The Porte demanded (1) Evacuation of 
the Principalities; (2) Revision of the 
Treaties ; (3) Maintenance of religious 
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privileges of communities of all confes- 
sions; (4) Definitive settlement of Con- 
vention respecting the Holy Places; 
and we most absurdly approved of these 
terms, instead of insisting that the eva- 
cuation alone should suffice. In Novem- 
ber, 1853, the Russians destroyed the 
Turkish Fleet at Sinope, and early in 
1854 the Emperor of the French, who 
was leading England by the nose in the 
whole negotiation, wrote a hypocritical 
letter in favour of peace, to which the 
Czar replied that much before the Rus- 
sian occupation of the Principalities, 
when England hesitated to assume a 
hostile attitude, Napoleon took the ini- 
tiative in sending his Fleet as far as 
Salamis. That while Napoleon made it 
appear that the explanatory commen- 
taries of the Vienna Note rendered it 
impossible for France and England to 
recommend its adoption by the Porte, he 
should have recollected that the Russian 
commentaries followed, and did not pre- 
cede the pure and simple acceptance of 
the Note by Russia, and also their ur- 
gent recommendation of it to Turkey. 
Besides, the Czar added— 


“ Tf any point of our commentaries had given 
rise to difficulties, I offered a satisfactory solu- 
tion of them at Olmutz, and such it was consi- 
dered by Austria and Prussia. Unfortunately, 
a portion of the Anglo-French Fleet had en- 
tered the Dardanelles under the pretext of their 
protecting the lives and properties of English 
and French subjects, and in order to allow the 
whole to enter without violating the Treaty of 
1841, it was necessary that the Ottoman Govern- 
ment should declare war against us. I learn for 
the first time from your Majesty, that while 
protecting the freinforcement of Turkish troops 
upon their own territory, the two Powers have 
resolved to prohibit to us the navigation of the 
Black Sea—that is to say, apparently to take 
from us the right of protecting our own coasts. 
Would you, yourself, Sire, if you were in my 
place, accept such a position? I boldly answer, 
No.” —[9th February, 1854. ] 


As to the Crimean War, I consider it a 
most foolish and a most wicked war, and 
one cannot but feel indignant at the 
weakness and cowardice of Austria in 
connection with that struggle. In my 
opinion, when we had induced the Rus- 
sians to leave the Principalities, the war 
should have ceased; but we were then 
tied to ‘the chariot wheels of Napoleon 
III., the tyrant of France, and it suited 
his dynastic purpose to continue the war 
until the conquest of Sebastopol. There- 
fore, we continued that war until we. had 
inflicted the greatest loss upon a nation 
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which had been our oldest, our best, and 
our most consistent Ally. When Lord 
Aberdeen met Parliament in February, 
1854, he said he could not ‘‘ prove ” that 
there was any danger to this country in 
the war between Russia and Turkey. 
Now, if there was no danger in Febru- 
ary, it was difficult to understand how 
there could be danger in March, when 
war was declared, the affair of Sinope 
having happened in November, and 
everything being im statu quo; and I 
look forward with alarm to the approach- 
ing Parliamentary Recess, when the 
country might suddenly find itself 
“drifted into” a perfectly unnecessary 
and wrongful war. In February, 1854, 
Austria assured the English and French 
Ambassadors at Vienna that— 

‘Tf the two Western Powers would fix a day 
for the evacuation of the Principalities, after 
which, if the notice should be unattended to, 
hostilities should commence, the Cabinet of 
Vienna would support the summons,” 


whilst Prussia declared that she was not 
called upon to engage in the struggle 
until her own interests were involved, 
which would only be the case if Russia, 
which then occupied the Principalities, 
should annex them. On this Herr Von 
Vincke, the Leader of the Prussian 
Liberals, said— 

“ Instead of co-operating on the basis of that 
which she considers right and just, Prussia is 
making herself the post-boy or letter-carrier of 
Europe.” 


In consequence of this Austrian intima- 
tion, we stupidly and precipitately sent 
an ultimatum to Russia on 27th Febru- 
ary, requiring the promise of the evacua- 
tion of the Principalities, but nothing 
else, by the 30th of April, and unless 
this pledge was given within six days, 
the British Cabinet would consider the 
silence of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
equivalent to a declaration of war. The 
answer of the Czar, as might have been 
anticipated, and as perhaps was desired, 
to this unnecessarily insulting and 
peremptory despatch, was— 
“T’Empereur ne juge pas convenable de 


donner aucune reponse 4 la lettre de Lord 
Clarendon.” 


Austria then having cleverly and un- 
scrupulously led us on the ice, and com- 
mitted us irretrievably to war with 
Russia, sneaked out of the quarrel and 
left us to our fate, having made, as it 
were, @ fool’s mate of us in the political 
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game of chess. Obviously, Austria and 
Prussia, as everyone now sees, though 
we were then as blind as bats, have the 
chief interest in preventing Russia from 
acquiring either the mouths of the 
Danube or Constantinople, and they 
were, as it were, by the irresistible force 
of circumstances, in the front line of the 
battle, whilst England and France could, 
with the most perfect safety to their in- 
terests, have remained wholly aloof from 
the contest, and the most we could have 
been reasonably expected to do in a 
case of Russian annexation of the Prin- 
cipalities or of Constantinople, would 
have been to send our naval Forces to 
control the Russian Fleet, whilst Austria, 
and not only Prussia, but Germany, 
should at their own cost have furnished 
all the land Forces, and we have been 
made catspaws of to snatch the German 
chestnuts out of the fire. Napoleon, 
however, actually pretended in his mes- 
sage to his credulous and obsequious 
Chambers that— 

“ France had quite as much interests, perhaps 
more, than England in the influence of Russia 
not being extended indefinitely over Constanti- 
nople, for to rule at Constantinople is to rule 
over the Mediterranean.” 

Yet the Turks who do rule at Constan- 
tinople do not rule over the Mediter- 
ranean, nor would the Russians if they 
held Constantinople, for all the Powers 
that border on the Mediterrranean com- 
bined would not be a match for England 
alone, and though it would be monstrous 
for Russia to have a single port or the 
smallest squadron in the Mediterranean, 
no one, of course, could reasonably com- 
plain if, as the French have often 
boasted, it ‘‘ became a French lake.” 
On the 20th April, 1854, Prussia and 
Austria signed a Treaty by which both 
guaranteed each others’ territories, and 
which declared that either the annexa- 
tion of the Principalities, or an attack on 
the Balkans was a necessary casus belli. 
The Russians evacuated the Principali- 
ties early in July, and the Austrians, 
after delaying 10 weeks from the date of 
the signature of the Treaty by which 
Turkey allowed them to occupy these 
Provinces, and waiting some weeks after 
the last Russian had retired, moved 
bravely forward on the 20th of August, 
as soon as there was no possible risk of 
fighting, and by this occupation they 
shielded Russia from an attack on the 
part of the Turks, and released a large 
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number of Russian troops, who were 
sent to fight against us in the Crimea. 
On July 25, Count Nesselrode told 
Austria— 


‘‘We replied by silence to the summons of 
France and England, because it was couched in 
an offensive form, was preceded by open provo- 
cation, and was destitute of all conditions of re- 
ciprocity. If, in the opinion of the Austrian 
Government, the prolonged occupation of the 
Principalities was the motive of the war, it 
ought to be a consequence that when the occu- 
pation ceased the war should cease. If the in- 
terests of Austria and the whole of Germany 


should suffer temporarily from our operations 


on the Danube, they must suffer still more, as 
well as other neutral States, from the situation, 
brought about by the maritime operations of 
France and England in the Euxine, the North 
Sea, and the Baltic.” 


Austria and Prussia both expressed their 
opinion that Russia, in evacuating the 
Principalities, ‘‘ had removed the only 
ground of complaint which could justify 
a hostile attitude towards her;” but 
the French and English Governments 
took a widely different view, and would 
no longer be satisfied with the status quo 
ante bellum, and wickedly and foolishly 
involved both England and France in an 
aggressive war against Russia, which 
has cost us above £100,000,000 of trea- 
sure and tens of thousands of lives, 
whilst it has retarded the emancipation 
of the Christians from Turkish oppres- 
sion and cruelty, and the advance of 
Russia in civilization by nearly a quar- 
ter of acentury. On 18th April, 1855, 
Lord John Russell, supported by M. 
Drouyn de )Huys and Austria, pro- 
posed at Vienna a system of counter- 
poise in the Black Sea between Russia 
and Turkey, to which Russia agreed, 
and the war might then have terminated, 
and a very large part of the slaughter 
and pecuniary loss of the Crimean War 
might have been spared; but the French 
and English Governments refused to 
adopt this reasonable proposition, and in 
consequence both Lord John Russell 
and M. Drouyn de l’Huys resigned. At 
last, in December, 1855, Austria, after 
repeated efforts, succeeded in bringing 
about negotiations for peace; but so 
bellicose were France and England that 
Count Buol stated that, when he sounded 
the Cabinets of Paris and London— 


“ Although we found them embued with the 
firm resolution not to lend themselves to the ini- 
tiative of any overtures for peace, nevertheless, to 
our great satisfaction, we found such dispositions 
in those Cabinets as to lead us to hope that they 
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would not refuse to examine and accept condi- 
tions of a nature to offer all the guarantees of a 
permanent peace.” 


Considering that we were then victorious 
over Russia, it would have been more 
magnanimous and more consistent with 
nations which make such gushing pro- 
fessions of Christianity, to have gene- 
rously tendered to Russia such condi- 
tions of peace as were consistent with 
its national honour, -instead of taking, 
as we did, an unfair advantage of our 
victory, and inflicting on that great 
country the indignity and wrong of 
limiting her Fleet in the Black Sea— 
which was thus made into a Turkish 
lake—to an insignificant and insufficient 
number of vessels, and placing her 
coasts and the Christians of Turkey at 
the mercy of the barbarous and incor- 
rigible Turks, expressly barring all the 
Powers, individually or collectively, 
from giving these oppressed Christians 
aid, whatever cruelties might be perpe- 
trated upon them, even if, for instance, 
one-third of the whole population was 
either massacred or sold into slavery, as 
in the case of the Greeks at the end of 
the War of Independence, whilst pre- 
viously for 180 years the wretched 
Rayahs had enjoyed the constant protec- 
tion of Russia. Soon after the conclu- 
sion of peace, the question of the rela- 
tion of the Principalities to Turkey 
arose. Russia, and even France, wished 
to erect them into a separate Kingdom ; 
but Austria and England, true to their 
retrogade policy, wished to keep them in 
strict subservience to the Porte. On 
this subject Zhe Times remarked in 
1858— 

‘‘Diplomacy does, indeed, cut a sorry figure 
in this matter. First, she regarded the Pro- 
vinces as so important to Turkey that she went 
to war rather than suffer them, even for a time, 
to be rent from her; then she referred what was 
really the question of their future connection 
with Turkey to the people themselves ; she over- 
ruled their decision because she wished them 
still to be dependent on Turkey, and she has now 
apparently ended by giving them a constitution 
which annihilates their dependence as effectually 
as if they had been formally united into a single 
kingdom ; and in performing this feat she has 
kept the Provinces in an unsettled and miserable 
state for what, doubtless, appears to great diplo- 
matists the very moderate period of ; two years 
and a-half.” 

In 1860, in the case of the Damascus 
massacres, when the French occupied 
Syria, the Turks stated that they yielded 
to force, and they would have none the 
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less yielded to force now, if our Govern- 
ment had applied force in the right way 
and at the right time. In 1861 The 
Times said of the Crimean War— 
‘‘Never was so great an effort made for so 
worthless an object. It is with no small re- 
luctance we confess that a gigantic effort and 
an infinite sacrifice have been made in vain.” 
In 1867 the European Powers agreed 
to recommend the Turks to give up 
Crete, after they had as usual destroyed 
a large proportion of the inhabitants, 
and this seems a novel way of preserving 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
In 1871 the Russians very wisely seized 
the opportunity of the Franco-Prussian 
War to repudiate the humiliating and 
unfair condition of the Treaty of Paris, 
and as the Turks were the first to assent, 
and we were under the influence of the 
Belgian scare, not caring to be more 
Turkish than the Turks, and having no 
Allies, we were obliged to submit. In 
the same year the Turks, who are so 
indignant at any of their territory being 
taken from them, declared Tunis an 
integral part of their Empire ; and only 
last year the Khedive made an unpro- 
voked and unjust war on Abyssinia, 
hoping to annex further territories to 
Egypt, and consequently to the Turkish 
Empire ; but was ignominiously defeated 
by the brave Abyssinian Christians in 
spite of the aid of renegade “uropeans. 
In 1873 England was obliged to check 
Turkish aggressions in South Arabia, 
tending to impede our communications 
with India. In 1874 Austria, Germany, 
and Russia informed the Turks that they 
considered themselves justified in con- 
cluding separate Treaties with Rouma- 
nia, and they paid no regard to the 
protest of the Turks. Some years ago 
we too infringed the integrity of Turkey, 
by annexing Aden and Perim, to the 
great indignation of the French, who 
themselves had annexed Algiers. In 
1875 the insurrection in Herzegovina 
broke out, and the English Government 
were expressing the strongest hopes that 
the insurrection might be suppressed. 
For my own part my strongest hopes at 
that time were that the rising would 
succeed, and if I had been asked, I would 
most willingly have subscribed towards 
the expenses of that insurrection. I con- 
sider that the Russians were much better 
justified in helping the Christians in 
Turkey and the Servians, than we were 
in fighting against Don Carlos in Spain ; 
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but then we are infallible, and it is ob- 
viously monstrous for Russia to prevent 
Turkey from its natural right of exer- 
cising any amount of cruelty on its own 
niggers, the Rayahs, and it is wonderful 
clemency of the Turks not to exterminate 
them altogether. Nothing could be more 
suicidal than for our Government to tell 
Turkey that under no circumstances 
would we resort to coercion. Whether 
we intended to coerce her or not, it was 
foolish to tell her that we would not. If 
a man had a dispute with another, and 
told him he would not compel him to 
pay what was demanded of him, most 
probably he would not pay. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite seem to think that Chris- 
tianity and demoralization go together 
in the case of the Rayahs, whilst Maho- 
medanism and all the virtues characterize 
the Turks; but if thisis so, why do they 
not turn Mussulmans? Then, besides 
giving encouragement to Turkey, we 
have insulted Russia in every way. 
Among other things, we said that Russia 
was afraid to go to war; but the Rus- 
sians had at no time shown a fear of 
war. It was alleged that she built a 
bridge for retreat, but it seems to be 
forgotten that on the occasion of the 
negotiations about the armistice, Russia 
sent an ultimatum to Turkey and, as 
usual, the Porte which never yields to 
argument gave in to force. Turkey 
wanted four years to effect her reforms, 
and the fact has been lost sight of that 
Russia offered to delay hostilities for a 
year, if at the end of that time England 
would join in a coercion policy. I do 
not think that that point has been touched 
upon. I wish to say a few words, in 
conclusion, in reference to the conduct 
of Russia. I certainly, sitting as a Libe- 
ral Member of this House, cannot and 
will not attempt to palliate the miscon- 
duct of Russia with reference to Poland, 
which, however, was nothing in compa- 
rison with the Turkish atrocities in Bul- 
garia and elsewhere; but still, even in 
reference to Poland, about the worst 
thing which was alleged against Russia 
—namely, its treatment of the Polish 
ladies, was precisely the same as that of 
General Butler to the ladies of New 
Orleans during the War of Secession in 
America. As to the innumerable Polish 
nobles, they were the oppressors of their 
unfortunate serfs, and Madame de Motte- 
ville said of their ostentatious appear- 
ance—‘‘ Many diamonds and little linen.” 
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I have several things to say in extenua- 
tion of the conduct of Russia. Perhaps 
few are aware, that in a preceding cen- 
tury the Poles invaded Russia, annexed 
great portions of that country, and im- 
posed a Polish Prince on the Russian 
Throne; and, therefore, there was a 
hostile feeling in Russia against Poland 
on that account. In addition to this, as 
you all know, there was a continual state 
of anarchy in Poland, and in the seven- 
teenth century Sweden conquered Po- 
land, and held it in bondage for five 
years; and when the Partition of Poland 
took place, it was not a Russian proposal 
at all; but the Russian Government, 
seeing that Prussia and Austria were 
determined to have a partition, decided 
that the least evil was to have its own 
share of the plunder. On the occasion 
of the rebellion of the Poles in 1861, 
Prince Gortchakoff, the Governor, at 
first acted with great forbearance; and 
though General Gerstenzweig, the mili- 
tary Governor, was assassinated, no very 
severe measures were adopted; and the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Warsaw, 
Felinski, exhorted the Poles to submis- 
sion. In May, 1862, the Grand Duke 
Constantine was appointed Governor, 
and begun with a lenient policy ; but his 
life was attempted by Jaroszynski and 
Telkner, the chief of police, as well as 
many other Russians, were murdered, 
some of whom were poisoned. Upon 
this, deplorable measures of excessive 
rigour were adopted to quell the rebel- 
lion and restore order; but none of them 
were so bad as the conduct of the French 
under General Pelissier, so recently as 
the reign of Louis Philippe, who suffo- 
cated a large number of men, women, 
and children in a cave in Algeria; but 
then, ill-treatment of Roman Catholics 
by Greek heretics is a much more heinous 
sin than infinitely worse treatment of 
mere Arabs by orthodox Catholics. Then 
what has been the conduct of Russia 
towards this country? In 1553 the 
Anglo-Russian Company was established. 
In 1597 the Czar Ivan solicited the hand 
of Queen Elizabeth ; and in 1697 Peter 
the Great visited England, for which he 
had the greatest admiration and regard. 
In 1800 we had Russian troops in Guern- 
sey, guarding that island for us against 
Napoleon. In 1801 we churlishly re- 
fused to exchange some Russian soldiers, 
who had been taken prisoners while in 
our pay, against an equal number of 
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Frenchmen in our prisons, to the just 
indignation of Russia, and Napoleon 
then wisely not only released them freely, 
but gave them money, clothes, and every 
necessary. On the occasion of the inva- 
sion of Russia by Napoleon, the Rus- 
sians performed one of the grandest acts 
in history, and that was the burning of 
Moscow. I should like to ask, if we 
were invaded by the French or Germans, 
if our nobility and gentry would be found 
setting fire to their houses in Eaton and 
Belgrave Squares, and whether they 
would not rather counsel submission ? 
An instance of the noble conduct of 
Russia was shown in the Crimean War. 
They paid every farthing of the interest 
on their debt. They might have lodged 
it with some neutral Power to be paid 
over at the end of the war; but they did 
not do that, they paid it at once. Much 
has been said in regard to the low state 
of Russian credit ; their Three per Cents. 
were, however, at upwards of 50, or 
considerably higherthan ours were during 
one period of our war with France, and 
the Turkish Six per Cents. of 1869 are 
only about 8. Then it was said that 
tussia had an eye to India; but if that 
were so, why did she not send money 
and adventurers to India to injure us 
during the Mutiny, or to China when we 
were simultaneously at war with that 
country ? I maintain that Russia has 
acted in the most honourable and friendly 
manner towards us at those junctures. 
There is another thing—what did Russia 
do at Tilsit? Why she insisted on the 
restoration of half his dominions to the 
King of Prussia. Then, in the year 1875, 
Russia alone prevented Germany from 
renewing the war with France which 
she had intended to commence; and 
another point was that in the Crimean 
War, the English prisoners were treated, 
not only with humanity, but with great 
kindness by the Russians. Lieutenant 
Royer, speaking on this subject, said— 
‘‘The English prisoners were well cared for. 
They were told toask for everything they might 
require, and that they should have it for the 
asking.” 
One of the officers declares that if they 
had been wrecked on the Coast of Eng- 
land, they could not have received 
greater attention than was lavished upon 
them. To such an extent was this car- 
ried that the English officers were not 
allowed to burn tallow, but were sup- 
plied with wax candles. Above all, the 
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Ozar nobly emancipated upwards of 
20,000,000 of serfs at a cost of about 
£120,000,000, which is an infinitely 
grander achievement than our emanci- 
pation of the West India negroes at a 
cost of £20,000,000. Passing to another 
point, people speak about the corruption 
of the Greek Church, but for many cen- 
turies the Greek and Roman Churches 
were united—in the 13th century, a 
union was effected between them which 
lasted for three years—and surely we 
should say nothing against the Greek 
Church, seeing that in 1723, and on 
several occasions since, a union was pro- 
posed between the Greek and English 
Churches. I may further add, that the 
Americans have the greatest regard and 
esteem for the Russians, and not a single 
American would degrade himself by 
fighting with Turkey against Russia and 
the oppressed Christians, though Eng- 
lishmen can be got to do this discredit- 
able work. We have been taunted on 
this side of the House with having stated 
that there was a division among the 
Ministers of the Crown on this subject. 
In the newspapers I find the subject 
commented on and names given. I 
think it is clear that there are three 
parties in the Cabinet. The general 
opinion is, that the Prime Minister, the 
Secretary for War, and the Postmaster 
General are strong for Turkey, and 
would have been quite willing to have 
launched us into a war in support of 
Turkey against Russia. On the other 
hand, I believe there are Lord Salisbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Home 
Secretary, who are in favour of the 
Christians in Turkey. But half the 
Ministers are neutral, and as the wind 
blows in one quarter or another, they 
change sides. In short, the Ministry 
have boxed the compass of political va- 
cillation. A great deal has been said 
about Mahomedans sympathizing with 
the Sultan, but there are no fewer than 
165,000,000 of Mahomedans, of whom 
only 40,000,000 are Turks, and the gene- 
ral body of Mahomedans do not regard 
the Sultan as their head. I will spare 
the House any further allusion to the 
events of the last two years, on which I 
would have wished to enlarge, and also 
upon the Resolutions before the House, 
as these subjects have been exhausted 
by preceding speakers, and I have al- 
ready occupied too large a portion of 
your time. I have now only to thank 
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you for having listened to me so pe- 
tiently. 

Srr GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
in his desire to be brief, he would nei- 
ther quote from Blue Books, nor send out 
for water, but would address himself 
directly to the Resolutions of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich. In bringing forward these Reso- 
lutions, the right hon. Gentleman had 
incurred a grave and a solemn responsi- 
bility, having regard to the circum- 
stances of the case. A war had com- 
menced, the results of which no one 
could predict, because it was impossible 
to say at what moment it might not be- 
come a great European war. It was 
difficult to localize a war such as this. 
It was not much to say that war existed 
between Russia and Turkey, but no one 
could tell when it wastoend. The great 
armaments that existed on the Conti- 
nent alone presented considerable danger, 
for there were at present 9,000,000 of 
men actually armed and ready to fight 
at a short notice, whenever the interests 
of their respective States were inter- 
fered with; and under such circumstances 
he contended that the course pursued by 
the right hon. Gentleman was not a wise 
or a statesmanlike course. The proceed- 
ings of that House were looked upon 
with attention and interest by the na- 
tions on the Continent, and discussions 
of this kind ought not to be lightly 
raised. At the same time he would not 
deny that the wise and prudent and 
statesmanlike opinion of that House 
might have been useful, if obtained on 
Resolutions brought forward in the 
beneficial interest of mankind ; but what 
-had the right hon. Gentleman done ? 
Two of the Resolutions were, he (Sir 
George Bowyer) said it with all respect, 
impracticable, and had created a schism 
in that Party of which it was difficult to 
say whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was or wasnot the Leader, and the others 
were failures. That certainly was not 
the time to speak of giving a liberal and 
representative system of government to 
the Christian Provinces of Turkey when 
the tide of war was about to sweep over 
them. These two Resolutions, however, 
had been thrown overboard, and a recon- 
ciliation effected between the discordant 
sections of the Party. The result was, 
that the question now before the House 
was of a Party character. Now, that 
was, in his opinion, a very unfortunate 
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circumstance. It was, also, unfortunate 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
have expressed the opinion that the 
House of Commons did not represent 
the feelings and interests of the English 
people, and that the cry should have been 
taken up and spread. What were the 
Resolutions on which the House was 
now asked to state its views? The first 
expressed dissatisfaction with the con- 
duct of the Porte; but what was the 
use of expressing dissatisfaction? The 
second was of a very peculiar character. 
It was as follows :— 


‘“‘That, until such conduct shall have been 
essentially changed, and guarantees on behalf 
of the subject populations other than the pro- 
mises or ostensible measures of the Porte shall 
have been provided, that Government will be 
deemed by this House to have lost all claim to 
receive either the material or the moral support 
of the British Crown.” 


Now, supposing Turkey, when hard 
pressed by Russia, were to offer us 
those guarantees, should we be bound to 
go to war with Russia? [ Cries of ‘‘No!” 
from the Opposition benches.| Well, it 
seemed to him impossible to put any 
other construction upon the Resolution. 
The country, however, would not con- 
sent to another Crimean War. In his 
opinion that war was one of the greatest 
misfortunes in the history of England. 
We had offered our advice to the Turk, 
he had not accepted it, and he must take 
the consequences. It was not difficult 
to foretell the result of a contest between 
an Oriental army like that of Turkey 
and the great military machine which 
Russia possessed. But the Turks had 
gone into the struggle with their eyes 
open, and this country could not in any 
way interfere. If Russia attempted 
conquest, she would commit a great crime 
against Europe, and so many conflicting 
interests would be drawn in, that the 
war would probably extend all over 
Europe. In that case, indeed, circum- 
stances might arise which would make 
it impossible for us to avoid going into 
war. If, on the other hand, Russia 
should be wise and moderate, and, act- 
ing upon the Declaration she had made, 
sought only to ameliorate the condition 
of the Christian inhabitants of the Porte, 
and to secure for them the rights of 
humanity which they had been deprived 
of by the Turkish Government, then 
they might see a satisfactory solution of 
the Eastern Question, which would pre- 
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vent for the future those calamities and 
crimes they all so much deplored. For 
his part, he thought it very possible that 
the wisdom of the Czar and of the Rus- 
sian statesmen might lead to a result 
with which we should all be satisfied. 
In fact, the objects of the Conference 
might thus be attained. He considered 
that Her Majesty’s Government took 
an honourable course in frankly de- 
claring that they wete not prepared to 
use force to carry out the decisions of 
the Conference; while with regard to 
the diplomatic efforts which had been 
made, it was his opinion that there had 
never been such a concert among the 
Powers of Europe as was likely to pre- 
vent the Turks from showing obstinacy 
or resistance. Upon the whole he 
thought Her Majesty’s Government had 
done all they could have done in the 
difficult circumstance in which they were 
placed. The Resolutions of the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich could do no 
good. Parliament ought only to inter- 
fere if it had a policy to prescribe. 
These Resolutions prescribed no policy, 
and, therefore, he thought they would 
do more harm than good. For his part, 
he refused to make this a Party ques- 
tion. If the right hon. Gentleman had 
been at the head of the Government and 
similar Resolutions had been proposed, 
he (Sir George Bowyer) would have 
voted against them, as he was now going 
to do. This was a question which ought 
to be left in the hands of the responsible 
Executive Government. 

Mr. O’CLERY wished to point out 
that, if the Resolutions of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
meant anything, they meant war against 
Turkey; and although that was now 
denied, he should like to know whether 
the question had been asked the various 
meetings which had been held in sup- 
port of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
policy, whether they would be content 
with mere words. If the outcome of all 
the agitation which had been got up 
was simply to be such an unreal debate 
as that in which the House had been 
engaged for the last week, then the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman had 
ended, he could not help thinking, in 
a complete and utter failure. The right 
hon. Gentleman never opened his mouth 
to condemn, in 1862, the massacres of 
the Abruzzi, when 7,000 peasants were 
slaughtered by the Piedmontese Govern- 
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ment, and he endeavoured to produce a 
revolution against the Kingdom ofthe Two 
Sicilies, which was ultimately successful. 
Nor did he ever protest either in 1863, 
or during the 14 years which had since 
elapsed, against the horrorsand massacres 
committed in Poland by the Russian Go- 
vernment. The right hon. Gentleman, 
with singular bad taste, always contrived 
to interfere in the internal affairs of 
States that were weak, and endeavoured 
to cripple the actions of Sovereigns who 
were powerless to resist the attacks of a 
powerful Minister, as he once was, and 
a Leader of public opinion in this coun- 
try, as he was at present. As he (Mr. 
O’Clery) had said, he went out of his way 
to promote the downfall of the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies; and he had also 
assailed the venerated Head of the 
Roman Catholic Church throughout the 
world, and to whom millions of Her 
Majesty’s subjects owed spiritual alle- 
giance. Hehad now suddenly awakened 
to a sense of the cruelty and tyranny 
inflicted upon the Christian subjects of 
the Porte; but had there been no other 
Christians who during the last few 
years had suffered outrage, horror, and 
cruelty? The right hon. Gentleman 
was a Member of the Government in 
1863, during the height of the Russian 
persecutions of Poland; but beyond a 
despatch or two from Lord E:ussell pro- 
testing against the treatment of Poland, 
that Government had taken no action 
whatever, nor had the right hon. Gentle- 
man ever since opened his mouth in con- 
demnation of that persecution. Poland 
after the insurrection was guaranteed its 
status as if no insurrection had ever 
occurred. But Russia broke through 
every engagement made to Poland. 
Her autonomy was destroyed, and all 
the functionaries had been supplanted 
by Russians. Attacks the most sys- 
tematic and determined were made, not 
only against the religion of the Polish 
Roman Catholics, but also upon their 
laws and property. No Popish subject 
had the power of selling his landed pro- 
perty. It could only be sold to Russian 
subjects, so that the land was so depre- 
ciated that it became utterly value- 
less to the Polish people. During the 
last 13 years the Russian Government 
had constantly attacked the religious 
liberties of the people. The Archbishop 
of Warsaw and one of the Bishops had 
been cast into prison. Another Bishop 
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had been sent to Siberia. The Roman 
Catholic convents had been suppressed, 
and all these cruelties had been com- 
mitted simply because these Prelates 
had endeavoured to carry on the mini- 
strations of their religion. Hon. Mem- 
bers who knew the history of Poland 
also knew how well she deserved that 
her autonomy should be recognized by 
Europe, and that she should be rescued 
from Russian oppression. Was there 
any justice or consistency in the right 
hon. Gentleman raising his voice in be- 
half of the Christians of Turkey and 
ignoring the persecution of the Chris- 
tians of Poland? The hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate) justified his intention to vote for 
the Resolutions, and stated that the 
severities practised in Poland during 
and after the insurrection of 1863 had 
been provoked by the fact that Russian 
officers had been poisoned by the Polish 
insurgents. He was astonished that 
any hon. Member of that House should 
have offered so gross an insult to a noble 
people. There was no foundation what- 
ever for the charge. The hon. Member, 


however, had shown his animus by 
stating that the Poles were persecuted 


because they were Roman Catholics, 
and as such could not be good subjects, 
and the spirit he had displayed in that 
manner enabled them to estimate at its 
true value his advocacy of the Christians 
of Turkey. He (Mr. O’Clery) could not 
allow the debate to close without pro- 
testing against the outrages and oppres- 
sion of the Turkish Government. For 
himself, he hated the Moslems with a 
hatred far more earnest and sincere than 
that of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
he would gladly do anything to bring 
about the destruction of Turkish rule ; 
for he considered the Mohamedan reli- 
gion as the greatest revolt that had ever 
been made against Christianity, and be- 
lieved that the overthrow of Moslem rule 
in Constantinople would lead to the 
downfall of the Moslem faith. But, 
although opposed to the Moslem faith 
and the Moslem rule, he could not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman, because 
he knew full well that the English 
Liberals had never backed up any 
honest cause in Europe except by mere 
words. They talked for years of the 
freedom of Italy, but did nothing in 
the way of forwarding it as France had 
done. They goaded on the gallant 
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Hungarians in their struggle against 
Austria in 1849, but gave them no 
assistance. For half-a-century, he might 
say, they had been endeavouring to 
undermine the Governments of other 
countries, and when their tools had done 
their work, or were obliged to fly to 
England, they received them with open 
arms. When the vulgar freebooter, 
Garibaldi, who had notoriously disturbed 
the peace of Europe, visited this country 
he was received by the English Liberals 
with enthusiasm, and the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich was among the 
first to meet that man and take his 
hand. That instance alone would be 
sufficient to guide him in estimating the 
value which ought to be attached to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s advocacy 
of any cause. How could he, as an 
Irish Catholic Member, hating revolu- 
tion, and Conservative in his instincts 
—for although he desired the restora- 
tion of the ancient Constitution of his 
country, he desired it in a thoroughly 
Conservative sense—support the Reso- 
lutions of a right hon. Gentleman who 
had pursued the course he had described, 
and who had done that which was un- 
worthy of him in taking the hand of a 
vulgar freebooter? At the same time 
he must say that he viewed with indig- 
nation the indifference with which the 
Bulgarian atrocities had been treated 
by the Conservative Party. He was 
not, however, surprised to hear many of 
them speaking of these outrages as being 
after all a military necessity. They 
could not as men of honour blame the 
Turks for what they had themselves 
done in India and in Jamaica. He be- 
lieved that in the event of an insurrec- 
tionary movement in Ireland, the majo- 
rity of the Conservative Members would 
stamp it out as mercilessly as the Turks 
had stamped out the insurrection in Bul- 
garia. In 1864, when there was some 
talk of a Fenian insurrection, Zhe Pall 
Mall Gazette—a journal professed to be 
written by gentlemen for gentlemen— 
said that if any attempt at insurrection 
were made in Ireland, England would 
make of that Island such an example 
that Europe would shudder at the spec- 
tacle. Did any paper in Constantinople 
give expression to a sentiment more 
savage or atrocious than that? Know- 
ing the feeling of the Conservative 
Party on that subject, he, therefore, 
could not vote with them on the present 
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occasion, although, for the reasons he 
had stated, he could not support the 
Resolutions. There was one important 
lesson to be derived from the present 
events—namely, that sooner or later 
nationalities like Poland, however cruelly 
oppressed, would ultimately come to the 
front. If Austria were forced into this 
war, she could strike a serious blow at 
Russia by allowing bands of Poles in 
Galicia to cross the frontier into Russian 
Poland to aid their brethren against 
their oppressors. England could not take 
part in an European war without con- 
sidering her position as to that na- 
tionality, and also as to Ireland; for 
what could be said if this country were 
dragged into war? Russia could turn 
round and tell us that we had a Poland 
here at home in the shape of Ireland ; 
and Turkey could say with truth that 
we were not without our own Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, and Herzegovina. He believed 
that no Party in this country desired to 
go to war; but, at the same time, he 
desired that this country should main- 
tain her position of neutrality with dig- 
nity and strength, and it seemed to him 
that there was only one way in which 
that could be done, and that was by 
openly avowing her determination to ally 
herself with France. There was at pre- 
sent an alliance between Germany and 
Russia, which meant that Germany would 
endeavour to take Holland and Bel- 
gium at the first opportunity, and if she 
succeeded there would be a force hostile 
to England established within a few 
hours of her ‘coast. They must decide, 
therefore, before it was too late, whether 
they would allow Germany to overrun 
France, or enter into a central alliance 
with the latter country, by which alone 
they could maintain the position of neu- 
trality they desired to take up. For the 
reasons he had given he could not vote 
for either Party. 

Mr. BENETT -STANFORD craved 
the indulgence of the House for a short 
time, while he made a few remarks on 
this all-important question. He must 
express his regret that the Resolutions 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich were about to be pressed 
to a division, and he thought the time 
the right hon. Gentleman had selected 
for bringing them forward very ill- 
chosen. While there could be little 
difference of opinion as to the conduct 
of Turkey, he thought this was not.a 
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time when they should be called upon 
to go into different Lobbies and thus 
show a divided front to foreign nations. 
The subject was one which ought to be 
regarded on all sides as of national im- 
portance, and he could not but express 
his regret that it had degenerated from 
a national question into one of Party 
strife. There was one good point which 
resulted from this debate, and that was 
the excellent and clear speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, and he thought the whole House— 
except perhaps the hon. Members for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) and Caithness 
(Sir Tollemache Sinclair)—and he might 
say the nation at large, agreed that if 
Russia occupied Constantinople, or at- 
tempted to interfere with the Suez Canal, 
that then we should go towar. An opi- 
nion had been expressed in some quar- 
ters that our possessions in India would 
be threatened if Russia occupied Asia 
Minor or the Euphrates Valley—he did 
not agree with that view—he believed 
that even if Russia had possession of the 
Euphrates Valley, and occupied Bagdad 
and the Persian Gulf, that she would 
not be one iota practically nearer India 
than she was at present; and for this 
reason, that she would have to cross 
Persia, Cabool, and Afghanistan, before 
she could reach the nearest point of our 
Indian Empire, and how could she con- 
vey her armies across 1,000 miles of 
desert and vast tracts of almost unin- 
habitable regions? Then it might be 
said, the Persian Gulf would give her 
the command to India by the sea, but 
any one who had been there would 
know that the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf was so narrow that it could always 
be blockaded by one, or at the most two 
ships of war. He did not agree with the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Caithness 
and the hon. Member for Glasgow, when 
they said that England ought not to 
draw the sword, even if Russia occupied 
Constantinople. He maintained that if 
Russia should hold Constantinople, she 
would practically turn the Black Sea 
into a Russian lake, and the Bosphorus 
into a huge Russian arsenal. If Russia 
had possession of the Dardanelles she 
would fortify the entrance so strongly 
that while her own ships of war could 
sally out to harass our ships and per- 
haps threaten the passage to the Suez 
Canal; yet, if pursued by an English 
fleet, if they attempted to pass the forts 
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of the Dardanelles, they would be blown 
out of the water—he maintained that 
Constantinople was the key of the Suez 
Canal as much as it was the key of Asia 
Minor, therefore he thought the Home 
Secretary was perfectly right when he 
said that Constantinople and the Suez 
Canal were the two points of English 
interests that this country would never 
allow Russia to threaten. The House 
should not pass over the great interest 
which the Mahomedan subjects of the 
Queen took in this great question in 
India. He would venture to remind 
hon. Members that Her Majesty ruled 
over 10,000,000 more of Mahomedans 
than she did of Christians of all denomi- 
nations in the entire United Kingdom. 
There were in India 42,000,000 of Ma- 
homedans, of whom 40,000,000 at least 
looked up to the Sultan as the head of 
their religion. Prayers were offered up 
daily for the safety of the Sultan in all 
the principal mosques of India, and 
money was being largely collected and 
remitted to the Stafford House Fund 
from all parts of India, and that not- 
withstanding the famine and that the 
Government of India were endeavouring 
to throw cold water upon these charit- 
able efforts. The hon. Gentleman op- 
posite the Member for the Kirckaldy 
Boroughs (Sir George Campbell) and 
others had held that the Mahomedans 
of India were not tied in any way, reli- 
gious or otherwise, to the Sultan of Con- 
stantinople, but with the permission of 
the House he would quote the opinion 
of one of our best Indian scholars and 
historians, Sir Edward Creasy, who had 
spent a lifetime in high offices in India, 
and whose works on India were always 
considered reliable and standard works. 
In Vol. I., page 241, of Creasy’s History 
of the Ottoman Turks, he stated as fol- 
lows :— 


‘* Another important dignity which the Sultan 
Selim and his successors obtained from the con- 
quest of Egypt was the succession to the Cali- 
phate and to the spiritual power and pre-emi- 
nence of the immediate vicars of Mahomet 
himself. When Selim conquered Egypt, he 
found there the twelfth Caliph of the family of 
Abbas, and he induced him solemnly to transfer 
the Caliphate to the Ottoman Sultan and his 
successors—at the same time Selim took posses- 
sion of the visible insignia of that high office, 
the sacred standard, the sword, and the mantle 
of the Prophet. The Turkish Sultan at once 
became the spiritual and the temporal Chief of 
his Mahomedan subjects—in fact he became 
both Pope and Emperor.” 
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He would here draw the attention of the 
House to the following passage as most 
important :— 


“Tt will readily be imagined how much the 
Sultan’s authority must have been augmented 
by his acquiring the sacred position of Caliph, 
Vicar of the Prophet of God, Commander of the 
Faithful, and Supreme Head of Islam. It gives 
the Turkish Sultan dignity, authority, and prac- 
tical influence, not only over his Mahomedan 
subjects, but over all who profess the creed of 
Islam whatever be their race and whatever be 
their country, except the Persians and others 
who hold the Shiite tenets. But the great ma- 
jority of Mahomedans are Sunnites, and in the 
eyes of all Sunnites the sacred rights of the 
primitive Caliphs are vested in the House of 
Othman, and Sultan Abdul Mejdid is the supreme 
chief of the Mahomedan world.” 


He would remind the House that out of 
the 100,000 Native troops in our Service 
in India, nearly 50,000 of them were 
Mahomedans, and although he did not 
wish to make much out of that fact, still 
he thought any statesman should think 
twice before he stirred up their religious 
feeling. There was another reason why 


‘he should vote against the Resolutions, 


and that was because he had always 
been taught that it was a cowardly and 
unmanly thing to hit a man when he 
was down. We were asked by these 
Resolutions to strike a nation which had 
been an old ally of ours, and with whom 
we had fought side by side. He was 
not prepared to defend the Government 
of Turkey, nor her treatment of her 
Christian subjects ; but that was not the 
time for England to stand up and hold a 
threat over Turkey when she was sur- 
rounded by her enemies on all sides. 
Such a proceeding would be as unjust 
as it would be ungenerous, and as un- 
generous as it would be un-English. 
Mr. E. JENKINS thought the posi- 
tion of Turkey was rather that of a cri- 
minal whom it was necessary to bring to 
justice than the position which had been 
described by the hon. Member who had 
jost sat down (Mr. Benett-Stanford). 
About a week ago the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich brought 
forward his Resolutions in that House 
in a speech which, perhaps, would be a 
remarkable memory to this generation. 
It was remarkable not only for its rhe- 
toric and oratory, but for its skill, its 
feeling, its sentiment, its exalted tone 
and thought, and was, perhaps, one of 
the most thrilling speeches which had 
been delivered during the existence of 
the present House of Commons. But 
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there was something more, for in it was 
presented a masterly argument, which 
was broad and deep and far-reaching in 
its statesmanship, and it was a noble pro- 
test against the ambiguity and vacilla- 
tion of the Government. Moreover, it 
contained a recognition of duties and 
responsibilities on the part of this 
country which it was not only danger- 
ous, but fatal that we should overlook, 
and lastly, it was a vindication of those 
high principles of righteousness, of jus- 
tice, and of civilization, which were 
not only consonant with the best inte- 
rests—the most real interests of this 
country, but were also most consistent 
with the general welfare of the human 
race. He had sat in the House and had 
listened to the speeches of many other 
hon. Gentlemen which had been made 
on both sides of the House, and with 
the exception of those delivered by the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) and the hon. Member for Berkshire 
(Mr. Walter) he confessed he had heard 
nothing but a vacillation of opinion 
between the meanest sentiments of 
jealousy on the one hand, and on the 
other a tradesmanlike policy of self- 
interest. As far as he could see no 
attempt had been made to answer 
the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich. 
They had certainly had variety in the 
debate. They had descended to the 
level of feminine vindictiveness in the 
speeches of the hon. Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), and of the 
senior hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Roebuck). They had also heard a 
speech from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, which had been 
received by the House as a statement 
of the sound policy of the Government, 
and speeches from other Members of 
the Front bench, and it had been 
said rightly by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Oxford (Sir 
William Harcourt), that the Resolutions, 
the speech, and the action of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich had been amply justified by these 
speeches. He contended that the pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) were in no way whatever 
inconsistent with the stand which was 
at the present moment taken by the Go- 
vernment. The history of the past action 
of the Government was a question into 
which, perhaps, it was just as well they 
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should not enter. It was not a credit- 
able review. It was a story of at- 
tempts on the part of the Government 
to settle the affairs of Europe, and it 
had resulted in a manner such as had 
never before been known in the history 
of England, and such as he hoped they 
would never hearof again. Therighthon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had ab- 
jured the defence of Turkey ; but he had 
not patronized Russia; and he had put 
forth suggestions which were most doubt- 
fulastothefuture. Ithad beenannounced 
that there was a change of policy on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
strict neutrality. But how could we 
trust them? Last year he (Mr. Jenkins) 
formed one of a deputation to the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
who then stated that their policy was one 
of strict neutrality; but had it been a 
policy of strict neutrality, as between 
the Porte and its revolted subjects? He 
maintained that, so far as moral influence 
was concerned, it had not, for it was one 
which favoured Turkey rather than Rus- 
sia. No doubtif the Government would 
declare positively that the policy of the 
Home Secretary was their policy, and 
that they were prepared to carry it out, 
it would contribute very much to re- 
assure the people of this country. The 
Resolutions of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich were justified 
not merely by the declaration which had 
been drawn from the Treasury Bench, 
but also by the circumstances of this 
country and of Europe. As to the policy 
of the Government, the Home Secretary 
had said that they had always proceeded 
on a straight line. Well, the definition 
of a straight line was the shortest way 
between two given points ; but the course 
of the Government from the point of de- 
parture towards the point in view had 
been one of gyrations, variations, and 
zig-zags, and to describe that as a straight 
line was very suggestive of a man 
chalking out a straight line for himself 
on the floor, and for reasons which need 
not be mentioned, finding himself unable 
to walk along it. With regard to the 
relations of the Press to Her Majesty’s 
Government, which had been alluded to, 
he did not think that ever in the history 
of England had those relations been so 
peculiar and abnormal as they were at 
the present time, at all events, be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and 
the London Press. The other day the 
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noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had referred with ap- 
pm 4 to the information from its Cor- 
respondent at Constantinople, which had 
appeared in one of the newspapers— The 
Daily Telegraph—as information of a par- 
ticularly trustworthy character. Now, in 
the Mosaic columns of that journal were 
to be found most outrageous statements, 
revolting to the feelings of the country, 
presenting as they did a complete de- 
fence of the atrocities in Turkey—a com- 
pletely Turkish side of the question. 
Then there was another journal which 
was said to have relations to Her 
Majesty’s Government—TZhe Pall Mall 
Gazette—which, published in the latitude 
of London, expressed opinions that were 
more fitted for the latitude of Daho- 
mey or Stamboul, and which day after 
day was engaged in supporting a policy 
that was a disgrace to a Christian 
nation, and on which he looked not 
only with contempt, but abhorrence. On 
the other hand, we had the grave and 
sober, and, tolerably, fair articles of The 
Standard and Globe, whose policy was 
perhaps, on the whole, the one which 
the country approved, a policy of abso- 
lute neutrality as between the Turks and 
the Russians. Still, it could not be con- 
cealed that among those journals which 
supported Her Majesty’s Government 
there were strong sympathies which ran 
counter to the general feelings of the 
people of England. But there was a 
still more remarkable and dangerous 
thing, and that was, that the solidarity 
of Europe had been entirely destroyed ; 
and, after a careful study of the Blue 
Books and a careful reading of the in- 
formation which came from the various 
European capitals, he maintained that 
this was due in no small degree to the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He referred more especially to the con- 
duct of the Government with regard to 
the Andrassy Note, the Berlin Memo- 
randum, the Protocol, the Declaration 
which Lord Derby had appended to the 
Protocol, and his recent Despatch in 
answer to the Circular of Prince Gort- 
schakoff. They had separated them- 
selves from Europe, and England now 
occupied a solitary position of vicious 
and mistrustful isolation. Danger ex- 
isted all around us from the divided 
state of Europe. There had been two 
voices and two policies amongst the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government; 
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one in favour of the concert of Europe, 
and the other of the Turkish interests 
of England—on one side, affection for 
Turkey; on the other, a demand for ex- 
ternal guarantees for carrying out the 
demands made upon Turkey. The de- 
mand for external guarantees had been 
made by Lord Derby in his Instructions 
to Lord Salisbury. If the Government, 
as they had said, never contemplated in- 
terference with the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Turkish Empire, he wanted 
to know what they meant by demanding 
that there should be external guarantees. 
In the same spirit Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had assented to breaches of 
Treaties, while they continued to ex- 
press faith and belief in their main- 
tenance. The Treaty of 1856 had in its 
second Article laid it down that any in- 
fraction of its provisions was to be con- 
sidered by the signatory Powers as acasus 
belli, on the occurence of which they would 
determine amongst themselves as to the 
employment of their fleets and armies. It 
was true that Turkey could not call upon 
us to carry out the Treaty, because there 
had been no Convention of the Three 
Powers; but was there nothing in the 
Treaty making it incumbent on England 
at the very moment that Russia had 
ignored that Treaty, to communicate 
with Turkey, and consult as to the 
measures which had become necessary ? 
But Her Majesty’s Government at one 
time insisted on the faith of Treaties, 
and at another entirely ignored them. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford had not spoken one whit too 
strongly on that point. With reference 
to the reply of Lord Derby to the Russian 
Circular, he had read it with a sense of 
shame; because, whatever we might 
say, we could afford to be polite. The 
insolence of that despatch was a gratui- 
tous insult to Russia, and, to his think- 
ing, it was an inconsistent and inept 
piece of diplomacy. Lord Derby stated 
in that despatch that the Russian action 
was a contravention of the stipulations 
of the Treaty of 1856, by which Russia 
and the other signatory Powers had 
engaged to respect the independence and 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. If 
it was in contravention of the stipula- 
tions, why had not Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment put that Treaty into force? 
And if not prepared to put it in force, 
why write an insulting despatch to the 
Emperor of Russia, saying that he had 
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contravened the Treaty of Paris? It 
was most unfortunate Her Majesty’s 
Government had not taken the dignified 
course pursued by the rest of Europe, 
of recognizing the fact that the Treaty 
of Paris had become a dead letter. 
Referring to a dead letter as if it 
were still in existence, and throwing 
it in the face of Russia was undig- 
nified and futile. The Government dur- 
ing the Recess had undertaken the re- 
sponsibility of checkmating Europe; but 
they had undertaken more than they 
had been able to perform, and the result 
had been that they had played into the 
hands of Russia, and had positively 
given her the game. They had broken 
the concert of Europe with reference to 
the Berlin Memorandum, in taking upon 
themselves the responsibility of holding 
back and preventing the Three Powers 
from putting into operation measures 
that would have been efficacious for the 
purposes which had been admitted to have 
become necessary, and by that means Her 
Majesty’s Government had made them- 
selves responsible for a pacific solution 
not having been arrived at. It had been 
said that our policy was one of ‘‘ neutra- 
lity limited by the interests of England,” 
but what were the interests of England, 
and where would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) when he came to make his speech 
draw the line? The answer to that 
would be watched with solicitude by the 
people of England, because the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had referred in rather a vague way to 
certain points at which he had said the 
interests of England would be touched. 
That had correctly been described as a 
torpedo policy, sinking a number of tor- 
pedoes in a channel used by Russia, one 
of which might at any moment be ex- 
ploded at an unexpected point. He 
thought, therefore, that they had a 
right to demand of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that they should define more 
exactly what they considered to be the 
interests of England. Taking a higher 
moral position, he contended that in a 
great and tree country like our own there 
was nothing like a candid policy. We 
ought to declare in the face of the world 
what we considered the limits of English 
interests. It was necessary, because of 
preposterous ideas ventilated in Govern- 
ment quarters. He wished to draw at- 
tention to the monstrous, arrogant, ex- 
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travagant and dangerous claims put 
forth by authorities, recognized as 
weighty on the other side of the House, 
with regard to British interests. The 
Pali Mali Gazette said— 


“Our Eastern policy is founded neither on 
the likings nor the dislikings of races. It isa 
consequence of that irrepressible struggle for 
empire that is continually going on, which 
embraces the East and the West, and in which 
we cannot avoid taking part.” 


It would be some satisfaction if they 
might hear some less vague definition, 
and he would like to know whether 
Her Majesty’s Government upheld that 
view? Another definition had been 
given by the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government (Lord Beaconsfield) 
who had said in that House in his 
(Mr. Jenkins’s) hearing, that the Medi- 
terranean was to be considered as one of 
the great highways of our Indian Em- 
pire, and that that and the waters com- 
municating with it were to be free and 
secure, our Mediterranean Fleet being a 
symbol that we should protect our own 
interests by not permitting any great 
territorial aggrandizement to take place 
in that part of the world without our 
consent. Now, he was prepared to 
take issue on both these proclamations 
of what were considered to be British 
interests. By the last they might find 
themselves committed to maintain the 
Mediterranean and the seas connected 
with it as British waters. The conse- 
quences should be considered. This 
meant the assertion of supremacy in the 
Mediterranean in the teeth of all Europe. 
It would require, in order to maintain 
their assumed rights in the Bosphorus, 
the blood and treasure of generation 
after generation of Englishmen. That 
was a doctrine equally contrary to the 
rights of nations and to public morality. 
As to Asia Minor, he would protest 
against the assertions with regard to the 
territories there. Was it possible that a 
nation governed by Christian principles, 
professing to lead the whole of Europe, 
and to act only on principles of justice and 
right, would be prepared for one moment 
to maintain and permit that the whole of 
the country between the igean Sea and 
the Persian Gulf should remain a wilder- 
ness, and subjected to bad government, 
merely for the protection of British in- 
terests? Were they to prevent Russia 
from coming forward to annex and civi- 
lize it? Or were they ready to go into 
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Asia Minor and annex it to the British 
Empire? Would they take the Valley of 
the Euphrates and the whole of Persia in 
order to keep open the highway to India? 
The more they examined them, the more 
they perceived how utterly immoral were 
these arrogant pretensions. He hoped 
they should hear no more of Imperial 
rights in the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
necessity of maintaining open a grand 
devastated highway between the Augean 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. He wasa 
supporter of the four Resolutions. The 
two things Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment said they had endeavoured to ob- 
tain were peace and good government in 
Turkey, but they were two things utterly 
incompatible the one with the other; and 
Lord Derby had said so in almost as 
many words. It was utterly impossible 
that a tyranny like Turkey could be re- 
novated by ideas—it must be removed by 
force. It wasimpossible to reform such a 
thing by the application of modern prin- 
ciples of government ; the only way to re- 
form it was to sweep it from the earth. 
In that opinion Russia, Austria, and 
Germany were agreed; but the British 
Government had still believed in pro- 
mises which they knew would never be 
fulfilled by a nation that repudiated 
modern ideas and abhorred civilization. 
The Home Secretary said that the Chris- 
tians in Turkey would be more injured 
than benefited by a war on their behalf. 
Well, blessings for men were scarcely 
ever won without sacrifice and blood. 
If there had been wise statesmen at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment they would have recognized the 
fact that although the Bulgarians, Bos- 
nians, and Herzegovinians might be 
immediately the sufferers, yet by the 
war which might be necessary for 
obtaining their freedom, their children 
and succeeding generations would be 
blessed. He had addressed the House 
in these terms because he believed Her 
Majesty’s Government had made a great 
mistake in not endeavouring to bring 
about a concert of Europe for the pur- 
pose of relieving those Provinces from 
the yoke of the Turk. In his opinion 
their policy was narrow and bigoted, the 
effect of it being that at this moment the 
progress of civilization and Christendom 
was checked by the events which were 
occurring in the East. If Her Majesty’s 
Government had had a bolder heart and 
a stronger hand they would have united 
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with the other Governments of Europe 
in endeavouring to enforce on the bar- 
barous Government of Turkey the rights 
of civilization, humanity, and justice. 
They had failed in their efforts and they 
were pursuing at this moment a policy 
of neutrality. For the moment, he and 
those who shared his opinions approved 
that policy ; but they insisted, with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, that the policy of the future 
should be one which would unite all the 
great nations of Europe in an endeavour 
to enforce on Turkey the demands of 
justice and of right. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that while he 
felt it was due to the House that he 
should compress anything he might 
have to say upon the subject, yet, 
greatly to his regret, it was incumbent 
upon him to make one or two comments 
on the position in which that debate had 
been placed. He did this with great 
regret because no one could be more 
anxious, either in that House or in the 
country, than he was to offer grateful 
homage to his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich for the inesti- 
mable services he had rendered to the 
country in reference to the Eastern 
Question. At first, when the announce- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman was 
made to abandon the two Resolutions, 
he (Mr. Fawcett) felt deeply disap- 
pointed. His first idea was to bear that 
disappointment in silence, and he would 
have done so, had not the course which 
the right hon. Gentleman pursued re- 
ceived the cordial approval of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Goschen), and of 
various other hon. Members who had 
taken part in this debate. If, therefore, 
hon. Members who objected strongly to 
the course adopted had remained silent, 
their silence might be misinterpreted 
and misunderstood. He said this with 
no feeling of bitterness. They did not 
object to the noble Lord the Leader of 
the Opposition and those who sat near 
him holding different opinions from their 
own with regard to the third and fourth 
Resolutions ; but he felt he should be 
wanting in candour if he did not pub- 
licly state he felt it was hard—and 
thousands in the country reciprocated 
the feeling—that the influence of the 
noble Lord and of those who acted with 
him should have been used to prevent a 
considerable section of his Party from 
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expressing their opinions on Resolutions 
to which they attributed the greatest 
possible practical importance, and which 
embodied cardinal principles of the 
country’s policy. From the first he had 
beer unable to understand, and no rea- 
sonable explanation had been offered, 
why, if the noble Lord agreed with them 
in voting for the first and second Reso- 
lutions, he should have prevented a con- 
siderable section of his Party — more 
than 100—from voting for the third and 
fourth Resolutions. During the Autumn 
and up to the present time the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
had contended that England had under- 
taken a responsibility from which she 
could not escape, to do something for 
those unhappy people in Eastern Europe. 
After all the resolutions which had been 
passed by meetings all the country over 
in favour of the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
what position did they at that moment 
find themselves in? Instead of voting 
for the four Resolutions, they were asked 
to vote for one or two Resolutions, which 
involved simply the principle of strict 
neutrality ; and that with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London, who declared in a speech 
delivered by him last year that the es- 
sence of his policy was to wash his hands 
of Turkey, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich, who 
had stated that that England could not 
do, as long as Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Bulgaria had occasion to cry to England 
for aid. But it was said—‘ Although 
you have not the last two Resolutions, 
you have had the magnificent speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich.” But, though the rea- 
soning of the right hon. Gentleman was 
unanswerable, he (Mr. Fawcett) could 
not but regret that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not give him an opportunity 
of carrying his unanswerable argument 
to its legitimate conclusion. Well, a 
great deal had been said as to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department; and, 
no doubt, in many respects, it was satis- 
factory ; but, still, it could not be disso- 
ciated from other circumstances to which 
the attention of the House ought to be 
directed ; and it might be asked, whe- 
ther it truly indicated the policy of the 
Government? There was always, he 
found, this difficulty in making out their 
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policy on the Eastern Question—that 
though they went one step forward they 
then took two steps backwards. The 
very day on which that speech was made, 
containing a strong and vigorous decla- 
ration in favour of strict neutrality, 
the despatch of Lord Derby to Prince 
Gortchakoff was published ; and if that 
despatch meant strict neutrality, all he 
could say was that he did not understand 
the plain meaning of the English lan- 
guage. The speech of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairsamounted 
to a severe censure on that despatch of 
the hon. Gentleman’s own chief, Lord 
Derby; for if the contention of the hon. 
Gentleman was correct the despatch in 
question ought never to have been 
written, as the Sultan had not the power 
of bringing to justice Shefket Pasha 
and other perpetrators of the horrors 
that had so stirred the country. He 
could not also but contrast the respect- 
ful but cold reception given the other 
night to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary when he rose to address 
the House with the passionate enthu- 
siasm which was excited by the inflam- 
matory harangue of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth (Sir 
Robert Peel); nor could he forget how 
a section of the Conservative Party had 
condescended so low as to cheer the 
coarse tirade of the hon. Member for 
Stoke (Dr. Kenealy). He (Mr. Fawcett) 
was not there to stand up as an apologist 
for Russia, for no one had spoken more 
strongly against the conduct of that 
Power towards Poland than he had; 
but he must say that it was\a strange 
fact that when, some years ago, sym- 
pathy with Poland would have done her 
good, that when Gentlemen like his hon. 
Friend the Member for Leicester (Mr. 
P. A. Taylor) called attention to the 
condition of that unhappy country, there 
did not appear to be a vestige of that 
sympathy ; nor did it appear until the 
cause of Poland could be used to prop 
up something infinitely worse than 
anything that had ever occurred in Po- 
land. He would be the last man to pal- 
liate the conduct of Russia towards 
that country; but there was one in- 
famy Poland had been spared — the 
honour of her women had been re- 
garded and respected. But if Russia 
had done wrong in Poland she had done 
some memorable and magnificent things. 
Why, it was only about three years 
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ago, when the great bulk of the Con- 
servative Party was represented in Guild- 
hall at the reception of the Ozar, the 
sentiment was there expressed, amid 
enthusiastic cheers, that they wished to 
welcome the enlightened Ruler of a 
great Empire, and gratefully to acknow- 
ledge the services which he had rendered 
to his vast population in the emancipa- 
tion of the Serfs. Could any good result 
from this petty, carping, irritating sus- 
picion of Russia, which had been mani- 
fested in the course of these discussions ? 
If these irritating attacks were made 
upon her, he feared their effect might 
be seriously to imperil the prospect of 
settling the difficulties in Eastern Europe 
by moderate counsel. There was, un- 
fortunately, more to be dealt with than 
the irresponsible cheers of the Tory Party 
and the articles appearing in the Tory 
Press. They had the despatch of Lord 
Derby, to which he had referred, to 
consider. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 
spoke of that despatch not too strongly 
when he characterized it as one of the 
most violent and provoking that had 
ever been issued by an English Govern- 
ment, and the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) had 
styled it insolent and insulting. He 
wished to put a question to those two 
occupants of the front Opposition Bench. 
It was why, if they thought that Lord 
Derby’s despatch was ill-timed, violent, 
provoking, insolent, insulting, and dan- 
gerous, they did not bring these strong 
expressions of opinion to some practical 
test, and give the Party which they led 
an opportunity of voting upon the ques- 
tion. If they referred back to what took 
place at the Conference they would arrive 
at the conclusion that a more unjust and 
ungenerous despatch than that of Lord 
Derby was never written. On the 4th 
of January his Lordship told Musurus 
Pasha and Edhem Effendi, that if Turkey 
did not accept the proposals-of the Con- 
ference there was no course open to 
Russia but to declare war; and he in- 
structed the Marquess of Salisbury to 
tell the Sultan that if, owing to apathy 
or obstinacy, he refused to accept the 
demands of the Conference, the fault 
would not be with Russia, but solely 
with the Sultan and his Advisers. 
Having used this threat of impending 
war to induce the Turks to yield, was it 
not most ungenerous to turn round in 
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May, and tell Russia in that despatch 
that she had declared war contrary to 
International Law and deserved our cen- 
sure and disapproval? But it might be 
said that between January and May 
there was the Protocol. Yes, there was; 
and so far as the reputation of the Go- 
vernment went the less said about it the 
better. What was the attitude assumed 
by Lord Derby and the Government in 
January? They said—‘‘ The thing we 
most care about is that something should 
be done to obtain better government in 
the oppressed Provinces of Turkey,” 
and further that this must be done in 
the interests of the peace of Europe. 
But what was the attitude of Lord Derby 
with respect to the Protocol? He shrank 
into a peace-at-any-price policy, and 
said no more about the Provinces. The 
House should always remember that 
Russia signed the Protocol under certain 
conditions, clearly expressed and dis- 
tinctly avowed. She said that if peace 
with Montenegro was not secured the 
Protocol would not be binding. It had 
been said that Russia could have ob- 
tained that peace with Montenegro if 
she liked; but it was impossible for 
Russia, or for combined Europe, to com- 
pel those nations to agree to ignominious 
terms of peace. Their past history for- 
bad it. Besides, in making that asser- 
tion very scant justice was done to the 
power of Montenegro. It was further 
said that Russia on entering into war 
had disregarded the Treaties of 1856 
and 1871. He denied that there had 
been any breach of international Trea- 
ties, and he contended that Lord Derby 
was precluded from using that argument 
by the fact that he instructed Lord 
Salisbury to inform the Sultan that the 
responsibility of a war would rest upon 
him and his advisers. The change of 
attitude on the part of the Government 
was an instructive comment on the policy 
of reticence which had, unfortunately, 
been pursued by the Opposition; and 
it showed that English public opinion 
could not safely slumber for a single 
moment, and there never was a time 
when it was more requisite to be active 
than now. The Home Secretary had 
made strong professions of strict neu- 
trality, but those professions were always 
connected with British interests. That 
was a most elastic phrase, and an hon. 
Gentleman opposite said that in spite of 
the Home Secretary, it was only an 
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euphemistic way of saying we must 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Elcho) predicted that by July the Rus- 
sians would be at Adrianople, and by the 
first week in August at Constantinople. 
What was meant by these confident pre- 
dictions of the certain and early defeat 
of Turkey? It meant the protection of 
British interests. Before the Russians 
reached Constantinople the noble Lord 
would come down to the House and say 
that it would be better to stop them on 
the way than to have to dislodge them 
when they got there. [Cheers.] Yes, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite might cheer— 
they had a majority, but the minority 
had a considerable power of resistance, 
and he would warn the Government that 
he, for one, was prepared to remain at 
his post until Christmas, using every 
Form of the House for the purpose, rather 
than a shilling should be voted or a 
single British soldier should be sent to 
Turkish soil before the English people 
had declared it to be their will that men 
and treasure should be employed in 
propping up the worst Government the 
world knew under a pretence of protect- 
ing so-called British interests. He cor- 
dially agreed with the acknowledgment 
of the Prime Minister that in the policy 
which he was pursuing he was not backed 
by the country, and he hoped the country 
would in a very marked manner check 
the career of a Ministry whose policy 
might land England in one of the most 
disastrous wars that could possibly be 
undertaken. He protested against the 
supporters of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment asserting that they were the only 
exponents of true patriotism and the only 
persons anxious for the maintenance of 
our Indian Empire ; but he contended, on 
behalf of those who supported the Reso- 
lutions of the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich, for the simple principle that 
the interests neither of this country nor 
of India could be promoted by depriving 
other countries of that liberty and that 
good government and freedom from op- 
pression which we regarded as our most 
precious birthright. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Mr. Speaker, I think that the hon. 
Member for Christchurch (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) has some reason to com- 
“eee of the course which this debate 

as taken, because until the speech of 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
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for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) this 
evening, scarcely one hon. Member ‘who 
has taken part in this debate has ad- 
dressed himself to the question which is 
immediately before the House, which is 
that raised by the Amendment of the 
hon. Member. It is, in my opinion, 
worth while for the House to devote its 
attention for one or two minutes to the 
consideration of the issue which that 
Amendment raises. Whatever may be 
our opinions upon the Resolutions of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich, I, for one, cannot assent to 
the Amendment which has been moved 
by the hon. Member for Christchurch. 
I think that that Amendment is inaccu- 
rate in its statement and inadequate as 
a declaration of the policy it is intended 
to express. The Amendment states that 
the House is unwilling to embarrass 
Her Majesty’s Government in the main- 
tenance of peace and in the protection of 
British interests, and I contend that if 
the two Resolutions which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to submit to the 
judgment of the House are moved, they 
are not calculated to embarrass Her 
Majesty’s Government in the mainten- 
ance of peace or in the protection of 
British interests. And I further con- 
tend, as my hon. and learned Friend 
has pointed out, that if this Amendment 
is to be considered a summary of the 
policy of the Government it is inadequate 
as a statement of what that policy should 
be. ‘‘The maintenance of peace” is an 
inaccurate expression, because peace has 
not been maintained. If the expression 
refers to Europe, the words that should 
have been used were ‘‘the restoration of 
peace,”’ and if it refers to England alone 
the words should have been ‘‘the main- 
tenance of neutrality.” But, however 
this may be, I say that the Amendment 
is an inadequate description of the policy 
which Her Majesty’s Government ought 
to pursue, because it omits altogether 
any reference to that which has been 
throughout maintained to be the leading 
and cardinal point in the policy of the 
Government—namely, that some ade- 
quate reform should be effected in the 
Government of Turkey and that some 
adequate protection should be afforded 
to the subject-populations of the Turkish 
Empire. I maintain that the two Re- 
solutions of my right hon. Friend 
which are immediately under the con- 
sideration of the House, point to the 
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true policy which ought to be that pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government. 
What do these Resolutions assert ? They 
assert that the policy of which the cele- 
brated despatch of the 21st of September 
was the most striking illustration, and 
which was supported by Lord Salisbury 
at the Conference, is a reality, and not 
a sham. Her Majesty’s Government 
have asserted—and I have no doubt that 
they asserted it with perfect truth—that 
that policy was not adopted in deference 
to the demands of popular clamour, but 
was the result of their deliberate judg- 
ment under the changed circumstances 
of the times. If that be so—and I am 
willing to believe that it is—that is not 
a policy which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can think of taking up at one time 
and abandoning at another. I do not 
do Lord Derby or Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the injustice of supposing that 
their policy was taken up merely in de- 
ference to popular clamour, or even to 
that of humanitarian and sentimental 
agitation. I believe that if that policy 
was adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment it was because Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment believed that it was a policy 
not only in accordance with right and 
justice, but was also a policy demanded 
by the true and real interests of England. 
But although most of us approved the 
tendency of that policy, some of us 
thought that it might have been worked 
out in a more active manner, and that 
it might have found its expression in 
action rather than in words only. But 
whatever may be the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government upon that point, 
this, at least, they must concede—that, 
if the policy which they have sincerely 
and frankly adopted be the true one, 
then, in the words of my right hon. 
Friend in the second Resolution, ‘‘the 
Porte has lost all claim to receive either 
the material or the moral support of 
the British Crown.” And further, Her 
Majesty’s Government must also con- 
cede that these are principles which 
are to be acted upon, which are not 
adopted merely in deference to popular 
agitation, but which are to become the 
guide of their conduct for the future. 
The noble Lord the Vice President of 
the Council (Viscount Sandon), in com- 
menting upon the speech of my right 
hon. Friend, asked why, after the stric- 
tures which he thought it right to 
make upon the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
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Government, he had not followed them 
up by moving a Vote of Censure upon 
them? Well, I have had an opportunity 
before now of stating what is my opinion 
of the rights and the duties of the Oppo- 
sition. I think that among the few and 
scanty rights which belong to an Opposi- 
tion is undoubtedly that of managing 
their own affairs in the best way they can. 
That is a right which, as far as I know, 
has been claimed by every Opposition, 
and I believe that numberless instances 
might be quoted to prove, if necessary, 
that it is not the invariable duty of the 
Opposition, even when they condemn 
the conduct of a Government, to formu- 
late a Vote of Censure upon them. I 
will only refer to one instance in point, 
which I conceive bears not remotely 
upon the present case. Few things 
could have been more severely censured 
in the past by any Opposition than the 
conduct of the late Government in con- 
nection with the Black Sea Treaty. 
Even during the progress of the nego- 
tiations connected with that Treaty, and 
during the sitting of the Conference in 
London, Lord Cairns in the House of 
Lords, and Lord Beaconsfield in this 
House, thought it their duty very se- 
verely to call in question the conduct of 
the then Government, and never after 
the conclusion of that Treaty was an 
opportunity lost of sneering at, and 
severely censuring, the proceedings of 
the Government with regard to that 
Treaty. I do not, however, recollect 
that the Opposition of that day thought 
it to be their duty to move a formal Vote 
of Censure upon the Government. And 
the liberty which the Opposition of that 
day claimed for themselves is the liberty 
which we claim now; and, indeed, I 
consider that our case is a great deal 
stronger than was the case of the Oppo- 
sition then. What was the chief charge 
which the right hon. Gentleman brought 
against the policy of the Government ? 
It was not that they were absolutely 
wrong in direction, but that their policy 
had been ambiguous; at one time ap- 
pearing to point in one direction, and 
at another time appearing to point in 
another direction. Would it, Sir, in 
these circumstances, have been prudent 
or wise on the part of the Opposition to 
have forced the House of Commons to 
come to a vote, the probable result of 
which would have been to strengthen 
the hands of those who were opposed to 
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us and to weaken the hands of those 
who were most disposed to agree with 
us. I suppose I must not say that there 
was any difference in the Cabinet, for 
that has been denied; but if, as we 
conceive, there were any difference of 
opinion in the minds of those who sup- 
port the Government —if there were 
some who were anxious to commit the 
Government and the country to the 
active support of Turkey; and if, on the 
other hand, there was a Party which 
was desirous of setting the Government 
loose from all connection with Turkey, 
would it have been prudent, or patriotic 
in our view of the case, for us to force 
the House of Commons to come to a de- 
cision, the inevitable effect of which, 
both in this country and throughout 
Europe, would have been to strengthen 
those from whom we differed, and have 
weakened those with whom we agreed ? 
But I trust we shall not hear very much 
more of the desire of the Government to 
meet a direct Vote of Censure. The 
Resolutions of my right hon. Friend, 
taken as a whole, as they were originally 
placed upon the Paper, although they 
did not constitute a Vote of Censure, 
were undoubtedly a Vote of Want of 
Confidence. What Government could 
accept a policy imposed upon them by 
the Opposition ? These Resolutions con- 
stituted a Vote of Want of Confidence, 
and how did Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to meet them? Not by a direct 
negative, not by an Amendment ex- 
pressing confidence in Her Majesty’s 
Government, but by assenting to the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock). 
Those who sat near me who thought it 
was inexpedient that these Resolutions 
as a whole should be brought forward, 
took shelter under the Motion of my hon. 
Friend, and Her Majesty’s Government 
declined to meet a Motion which they had 
just admitted was a Vote of Want of 
Confidence by a direct negative. I hope, 
Sir, after these tactics we shall not hear 
much more of the chivalrous pugnacity 
of the Government, and their desire to 
meet a strong issue. If it had been 
deemed expedient to move a Vote of 
Censure, I do not think there would 
have been any want of ground for cen- 
suring Her Majesty’s Government. I 
will not go back upon those protracted 
negotiations; but 1 must say that these 
Papers which have lately been issued 
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seem to me to comprise everything which 
it was my duty to bring forward a month 
ago as to the negotiations respecting the 
Protocol. There is much in these Papers 
—I will not quote from them this evening 
—to confirm the view which I took then, 
that it was the ill-advised persistence of 
the Government in raising the question 
of demobilization which destroyed the 
last chance of peace in Europe. There 
is a great deal in these Papers to show 
that Russia was sincerely anxious to act 
in concert if it were possible. There is 
also a great deal to show that Russia 
was sincerely anxious to draw back if 
it were possible ; there is a great deal to 
show that Russia would have drawn back 
upon certain conditions, which were 
frankly and plainly stated ; there is much 
to show that she could not draw back in 
the face of the positive refusal of those 
conditions with which she was met. 
There is nothing to show that the Go- 
vernment were inveigled into a signature 
of the Protocol under false pretences. 
It has been asserted that the Protocol 
assented to by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the interests of peace was sub- 
sequently used by Russia as an excuse 
for aggression. There is nothing in 
these Papers to support that allegation. 
The conditions which Russia required, 
involving some substantial commence- 
ment of reform, were frankly stated by 
Russia and were known from the begin- 
ning of these negotiations by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. They knew under 
what conditions—and under what con- 
ditions alone—was Russia prepared to 
disarm, and with that knowledge they 
signed the Protocol. If the Protocol 
was a document which the Government 
were able in honesty in and good faith to 
sign, I want to know why was it that 
they insisted upon raising that question of 
demobilization, why it was that they pro- 
voked the Russian Declaration—which 
has proved to be the immediate cause of 
the declaration of war? I maintain, 
Sir, that from the very outset the Go- 
vernment knew what were the conditions 
of peace. They had known that what- 
ever they might be willing to do Russia 
was not willing to accept the mere pro- 
mise of Turkey. The Government them- 
selves assented to the justice of that 
position in the Conference. Nothing 
could have been stronger than the asser- 
tions of Lord Salisbury or Lord Derby 
himself that the promises of Turkey 
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were not a sufficient guarantee to be re- 
lied upon. You knew that Russia was 
not prepared to accept promises alone; 
you knew also that Russia stood armed 
upon the frontier of Turkey, and, fur- 
ther than that, you traded upon it. What 
was the utmost degree of pressure you 
could induce yourselves to bring to bear 
upon Turkey? Why, that you would 
not support her. Not support her, against 
whom? Why, against Russia. It was 
war with Russia which, throughout the 
negotiations previous to and at the Con- 
ference, was always held out as a threat 
against Turkey. Yet, now that that has 
come to pass which you knew would 
inevitably come to pass in the event of 
Turkey refusing to meet the demands 
of Russia—that which you told Turkey 
would come to pass, that which you 
threatened Turkey would come to pass, 
that which you said you would not at- 
tempt to prevent coming to pass, do you 
think it wise or honest, or just or digni- 
fied, to turn upon Russia and reproach 
her for doing that which you have al- 
ways known she would do, and which you 
told Turkey you would not prevent? Such 
has been some part of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It was described 


in figurative language by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 


the Home Department. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the policy of the 
Government had been clearly and dis- 
tinctly marked by twolandmarks. What 
are those two distinct landmarks? The 
House will have observed that when 
Her Majesty’s Government make a very 
positive declaration, it usually consists of 
a negative. One of these landmarks 
was, that they would not sanction a 
foreign Army in Turkey, and the other 
was that they would not sanction mis- 
government in Turkey, and that if the 
Porte were obstinate in the matter, the 
responsibility would rest upon herself. 
Those are the landmarks of the Govern- 
ment, and they may have been very 
good for the past; but I want to know 
what guide they have for the present. 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot con- 
sent to the introduction of a foreign 
army into Turkey. But a foreign Army 
is in Turkey.. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not sanction misgovernment 
in Turkey, but the misgovernment in 
Turkey continues. I want to know not 
so much what are the landmarks which 
have guided Her Majesty’s Government, 
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but what are the landmarks which are 
guiding Her Majesty’s Government now. 
I think the landmarks up to this time 
are entirely submerged. An ardent de- 
fender of Her Majesty’s Government, 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel), has also 
indulged in figurative language. At the 
conclusion of his animated speech he 
said Her Majesty’s Government had 
placed the country upon a pedestal of 
pride and glory which had not been 
reached for a good many years. Well, 
Sir, we all know that a pedestal is not 
a very convenient basis of operations. 
But if we take the figurative language 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Tamworth, and of the Home Secretary, 
and combine the two, we shall have a 
not very inadequate idea of the position 
in which Her Majesty’s Government has 
placed itself. Britain seated on a pedestal, 
hopelessly and helplessly gazing upon 
the submerged landmarks of my right 
hon. Friend, constitutes a not very in- 
adequate picture of the position of the 
country under the guidance of the pre- 
sent Government. I will refer now to 
the Resolutions of my right hon. Friend. 
A great deal has been said—and, in my 
opinion, a great deal has been very un- 
justly said—about the course my right 
hon. Friend has taken in this matter. 
He, I believe, would have been always 
perfectly satisfied if the first two Re- 
lutions, or any Motion equivalent to 
them, had been submitted to the House, 
either by myself, or by any of my 
hon. or right hon. Friends who sit 
around me. For reasons, some of which 
I have already stated, we most of us 
were not of opinion that it was desirable 
to compel the House to give a vote which 
would, in our opinion, have the effect, 
both in this country and in Europe, of 
strengthening the hands of the oppo- 
nents of these principles. My right hon. 
Friend did not agree in that view; and 
when he felt himself bound to act alone 
in the matter, he naturally—and rightly, 
I think—developed in the Resolutions 
which he placed upon the Table the 
whole of the policy which he submitted 
in opposition to that of the Government. 
I will frankly state that in the whole of 
the policy which he so submitted I, and 
many of those who sit near me, were 
not able entirely to concur. With the 

olicy developed in the third and fourth 

esolutions we could not, at this time, 
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altogether agree. I believe that we 
agreed in all the objects which my right 
hon. Friend had set before himself, but 
we were doubtful as to some of the 
means by which he proposed to accom- 
plish those objects ; and the course which 
we took in regard to his third and fourth 
Resolutions was the least antagonistic 
which we could have taken, and that was 
to support the Motion of the Previous 
Question. But when my right hon. 
Friend found that there was no difference 
between us on the first and second Reso- 
lutions, he took the course not of with- 
drawing all his Resolutions, but of sepa- 
rating the policy indicated in the first 
and second from the policy contained in 
the third and fourth, and of inviting, as 
he now does, the judgment of the House 
upon his proposition in that shape. 
Well, Sir, there is the whole difference 





of opinion between my right hon. Friend | p 


and those who sit near him. With the 
whole of his objects we can cordially 
agree and heartily sympathize. There 
was some difference of opinion between 
my right hon. Friend and myself as to 
the expediency of challenging the direct 
vote of the House upon them at this time; 
but that was a difference of opinion of 
which neither of us has any cause to 
be ashamed. What were the objects of 
my right hon. Friend? As far as I un- 
derstand, they were these three—In the 
first place, his object was to secure this 
country from the guilt and shame of 
being placed before Europe in the posi- 
tion of defender of the dominion of the 
Turks; in the second place, that this 
country should become, if it were pos- 
sible, the active agent in giving freedom 
to the Provinces of Turkey and peace to 
Europe ; and, in the third place, to guard 
British interests in the only way in 
which, in his opinion, they could be 
adequately guarded—namely, by making 
those interests identical with the in- 
terests of Europe, with the interests 
of peace, and with the interests of 
freedom, by detaching them from a 
state of things which, in his opinion, 
is not only corrupt, but rotten and 
immoral. What are the means which 
he sets before himself for the accomplish- 
ment of these objects? Ifthe two Reso- 
lutions now before the House are passed, 
we shall at least be free from the danger 
of fighting again for the dominion of the 
Turks in Europe. I dare say I shall be 
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formula which used to be repeated, not 
on one side only, but on both sides of 
the House—the old formula that was in 
all our mouths not long ago—of the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Ottoman 
Empire, no doubt, has not been much 
heard in this debate. But it has been 
replaced by a new one—by the formula 
about the protection of British interests, 
[‘* Hear, hear!’’] Yes, I knew that the 
mention of British interests was likely 
to excite a cheer. I, like the hon. Gen- 
tleman who cheers, am quite ready to 
fight for British interests when it is ne- 
cessary. But what I want to be clearly 
understood—and what I think it is the 
object of these Resolutions to bring dis- 
tinctly before the House and the country— 
is, that British interests are not identical 
with the maintenance of the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Em- 
ire. There have been indications in 
this debate that in the opinion of some 
hon. Members, at least, British interests 
and the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman Empire mean very much 
the same thing. I have heard references 
made to our traditional policy. Well, 
Sir, what is our traditional policy? 
Why, maintaining the integrity and in- 
dependence of the Ottoman Empire. 
Therefore, when hon. Members talk 
about British interests and our tradi- 
tional policy in the same breath, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that those 
hon. Members do desire still to adhere 
to the traditional policy of maintaining 
the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire? Then, Sir, the staple 
of many speeches which we have heard in 
this debate has been violent denuncia- 
tion of Russia. Well, I want to know 
what that means. The hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Christchurch, and a great 
many others, have made the great staple of 
their speeches the maintenance of British 

interests and denunciation of Russia. 

What is the meaning of that denuncia- 

tion of Russia, and what has it to do 

with this question? I heard the hon. 

and learned Member for Sheffield say 
about British interests—— 

Mr. ROEBUCK : I beg your pardon. 

I did not say any such thing. I did not 

say a word about British interests. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 





told that there is no such danger. The old 
The Marquess of Hartington 


I thought the hon. and learned Member 
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said so. I can only say, if he did not, 
it is the only speech I ever heard from 
the hon. and learned Member into whieh 
British interests did not figure. But, 
Sir, it will not, I think, be denied that 
the great staple of many speeches from 
the other side have consisted largely of 
denunciations of Russia. Well, 1 want 
‘to know what we have to do with the 
conduct of Russia. I am told it is only 
in the spirit of fair play, if you hold up 
the misdeeds of Turkey to reprobation, 
that the misdeeds of Russia, who hap- 
pens to be at war with Turkey, should 
also be held up to equal reprobation. 
But that is not an answer. What have we 
to do with the misgovernment of Russia? 
Are the internal affairs of Russia under 
the consideration of Europe? Are we 
prepared at present to interfere with 
the internal condition of Russia for the 
purpose of restoring the peace of Europe? 
Have we undertaken to redress the mis- 
government of Russia? Have we un- 
dertaken to grant civil and religious 
liberty to Russia, and establish a system 
of constitutional government for Russia? 
Does the state of things in Russia con- 
stitute an European danger? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] Some hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site seem to think it does. But not 
even from the benches opposite have we 
heard that this country or that Europe 
should take into its consideration the 
internal affairs of Russia. Are you 
going to hold a Conference in St. Peters- 
burg to decide what are the reforms 
that are necessary for Russia? Sir, I 
say we have no more to do with the in- 
ternal affairs of Russia than we have to 
do with the internal condition of Central 
Africa; but, on the other hand, we 
have to do with the internal condition 
of Turkey. ‘The internal condition of 
Turkey constitutes a danger to the 
peace of Europe. If it does not, what 
is the meaning of your Notes, your Me- 
morandums, your Conferences, and your 
Protocols. If we have nothing to do 
with the misgovernment of Turkey, the 
whole course of your negotiations for 
the last 12 months or more amounts to 
nothing but an impertinent interference 
with the affairs of an independent and 
friendly State, with which you have no 
right to deal. Therefore, the answer 
that it is only fair to talk about the 
misdeeds of Russia when you talk of the 
misdeeds of Turkey is an answer that 
will not hold water for a moment. Then 
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if this reason cannot be alleged for 
bringing forward denunciations of Rus- 
sia, what is the reason? It is not an 
unfair inference to draw when one hears 
speeches in support of Her Majesty’s 
Government which extenuate or, at all 
events, do not refer to the misgovern- 
ment of Turkey—speeches in which 
British interests are loudly talked of, 
and in which the misdeeds of Russia 
are loudly denounced—it is not an un- 
fair inference to draw that those who 
deliver those speeches desire to make 
identical the interests of Britain with 
the fate and future of that country the 
conduct of which they extenuate, and to 
draw England into opposition, if not 
war, with the country whose misdeeds 
they so loudly denounce. I will now 
refer to the third and fourth Resolutions 
of my right hon. Friend. They point to 
the co-operation of Europe in the ac- 
complishment of certain changes. What 
were those changes? Merely the effec- 
tive development of local liberty and 
practical self-government. The noble 
Lord the Vice President of the Council 
(Viscount Sandon) treated all ideas of 
autonomy for the revolted Provinces of 
Turkey as an idle and impossible dream. 
Are those ideas of autonomy with the 
assistance of Russia so idle and impos- 
sible? Is Servia an idle dream? Is 
Roumania an idle dream? Is Greece 
an impossibility? And have those three 
nationalities not been established with 
the assistance and aid of despotic 
Russia? I believe that before the out- 
break of these unfortunate disturbances 
Servia and Roumania, at all events, 
were enjoying a large measure of real 
and constitutional freedom and of real 
happiness and prosperity. I know 
it will be said that these nationalities 
are under the influence of, and are 
the subservient tools of, Russia. Why, 
of course, they are under the influ- 
ence of Russia while the present 
state of things continues. With Turkey 
on the other hand ruling with an op- 
pressive sway millions of their fellow- 
countrymen, and with Russia on the 
other hand which, with all her faults 
and crimes, does sympathize with and 
support the Slavs in their national and 
religious aspirations—is it not perfectly 
natural that these new nationalities 
should be under the influence of Russia? 
But extend those nationalities in the 
words of my right hon. Friend—extend 
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the development of local liberty and 
practical self-government to other Slav 
nationalities—and what reason have we 
to suppose that these enfranchised Slavs 
or Greeks will be any longer under the 
influence of Russia? If the influence 
of Russia is hostile to all liberty, whe- 
ther civil or religious, is it likely that 
communities which have once tasted the 
benefits of real and practical self-govern- 
ment, will be drawn by any influence 
towards the despotic Government of 
Russia? But, under present circum- 
stances, it would be a miracle if those 
nationalities were not attracted to 
Russia. The Resolutions of my right 
hon. Friend pointed, in my opinion, to 
the employment, if necessary, of force. 
Now, there was a time when I believe 
Europe might have interfered, and in- 
terfered with force, and that would have 
been the true and right policy, and the 
only one that could have averted war. 
But there is no argument which has 
been brought against us more frequently 
or with more success than that the in- 
tention of my right hon. Friend was to 
declare war against Turkey, except the 
argument that his intention was not to 
declare but to threaten it. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Oxford 
has dealt with the question adequately, 
and, in my opinion, satisfactorily. I 
concur in evéry word that he has said; 
but I must say for myself that I believe 
there was a time, when the proposition 
of Russia was made, in September last, 
before the Moscow Manifesto, before the 
mobilization of the Russian Army, that 
Europe might have intervened, and in- 
tervened with force, without bringing 
about a war. At that time it would 
have been possible to have defined and 
limited both the objects, the mode, and 
the means of that intervention; and all 
that I have since heard and read leads 
me to believe that it would have been 
possible at that time so to limit the in- 
tervention. I do not believe that the 
employment of great force would have 
been necessary, or that any violent 
measure would have been necessary. 
I believe that a small display of force 
would have been necessary, but that 
would have been backed, and would 
have been known by the Turkish Go- 
vernment to be backed, by a reserve 
of force which would have made resist- 
ance on her part hopeless, and I do not 
believe it would have been met with 
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resistance. Well, when I am asked 
whether the policy we have from time 
to time recommended, and which my 
right hon. Friend is disposed to recom- 
mend now, means a declaration of war 
against Turkey, I say that that never 
was intended. I say there was never a 
question of England, or of England in 
combination with Russia alone, declaring - 
war against Turkey. If, on the other 
hand, I am asked whether it was possible 
that Turkey in her folly, in her madness, 
and her recklessness, might have de- 
clared war against Europe, I say that it 
was a possible contingency. But if 
Turkey had done so, would it have been 
called war? Could Turkey have made 
war against Europe, or would a struggle 
between Turkey and the combined 
Powers of Europe have been worthy to 
have been dignified by the name of war? 
My right hon. Friend still points to action 
of this character. In my opinion every- 
thing is now changed ; war has broken 
out. The outbreak of war has changed 
the circumstances in every direction. I 
can conceive no prospect of such a com- 
bination amongst the Powers of Europe 
as was at that time possible. Germany 
is looking forward to the possibility of a 
campaign; Austria is engaged with her 
domestic affairs; France is contemplating 
the chances of a new invasion ; England 
is looking to the Suez Canal and to 
India. I may be wrong; but I confess 
that these positions do not hold out such 
a prospect of combination as once was 
possible for the establishment of peace. 
We have been told that the first two 
Resolutions do not mean anything; but 
what is admitted? In my opinion they 
mean a great deal. The Government 
have adopted and professed a policy of 
strict neutrality. I believe that the 
country will support them in that policy. 
But, Sir, there never was a case of hos- 
tilities between Turkey and Russia in 
which sooner or later England was not 
in some way or other called upon to in- 
terfere. Sooner or later in the present 
case you will be called upon to interfere. 
Whenever that time comes, and in what- 
ever way that intervention may take 
place, I say these Resolutions will form 
a guide for your conduct and policy. I 
maintain they will constitute a third 
landmark for your policy which will 
remain distinct and clear long after the 
Home Secretary’s landmarks have been 
submerged, The Resolutions assert that 
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the Turks have forfeited all claim to 
moral or material support. Had the 
hopes of the Treaty of 1856 been realized; 
had Turkey become really one of the Euro- 
pean family and shown the power and the 
wish to reform and to govern justly, it 
would have been different. But the pro- 
gress she has made has been in a wrong 
direction altogether. Turkey has not 
advanced, the dominion of Turkey has 
not improved; and, on the other hand, 
in spite of all obstacles, the Christian 
populations subject to Turkey have ad- 
vanced, and have progressed, and have 
shown that not they but their Rulers 
were to blame. Had Turkey shown any 
disposition to reform, and had Russia, 
in the pursuit of some selfish scheme of 
aggrandizement, attacked that youngest 
member of the European family, then I 
think it would have been our duty and 
the duty of Europe, under the Treaty of 
1856, as parties to that Treaty, to have 
interfered in defence of that youngest 
member. What these Resolutions say, 
and what they mean is that that is not 
our duty now. I say that that does 
form a practical guide for our policy in 
the future. I do not want to anticipate 
what may occur; but one of three events 
must happen. The Turks may be able 
to maintain their ground against the 
attack of Russia, and in that case this 
weary work and these weary struggles will 
have at some future time to begin again. 
But I will not believe that the hopes of 
liberty and of nationality which have 
been excited in these Slav and Greek 
populations will be extinguished by one 
repulse. I think it was Byron who said 
that— 
“Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won.” 

If the Turks maintain their ground 
against Russia, why then they will only 
have established their right to remain 
by the only right they ever possessed— 
namely, that of the sword, and the work 
will have some day or the other to be 
recommenced. But the more probable 
event is that your mediation will be 
asked for, and again you and the Powers 
of Europe may be called upon to inter- 
vene to put a stop tothe war. In either 
of these results, I say, the Resolutions 
of my right hon. Friend will be your 
guide. Insist that there shall be no ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement of Russia, if 
you like, and insist on British interests ; 
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but by these Resolutions the means 
which were held to be indispensable for 
the accomplishment of that object are not 
held to be the indispensable means now. 
The maintenance of the independenceand 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire is not 
now the sole means by which you can 
secure those objects which are considered 
indispensable to British interests. My 
hon. and right hon. Friends who sit near 
me have not shrunk from speaking of 
those interests; and I do not believe 
there is a Member sitting on these 
benches who is more indifferent to the 
maintenance of British interests than 
hon. Gentlemen who sit opposite. I do 
not quarrel with the definition of British 
interests given the other night by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, nor with 
the eloquent language in which the 
hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) identified British interests with 
the interests of the world. But let the 
House not forget, rather let it admit, 
that a vast extension of British interests 
over the whole world may be a source of 
weakness rather than strength. Our 
strength abroad, as at home, consists, I 
believe, rather in defence than in attack. 
In India, as elsewhere, I believe our 
true policy consists in consolidating our 
dominion, in guarding our frontier, and 
not in being drawn by every idle rumour 
and every alarmist-pamphlet from a 
position of defence which is already 
strong. If it be necessary for the secu- 
rity of our Indian dominions that we 
should send forth armies to fight in 
Central Asia, or in Asia Minor, I believe 
we shall find the task, I will not say too 
great for us, yet one that will tax our 
powers to the uttermost ; but if, for the 
security of our Indian Empire, it should 
be our fortune to contend against the 
forces of nature and against the laws of 
human progress, then I say we shall 
have undertaken a task that will prove 
beyond our powers of accomplishment. 
There is no power, I say, which can re- 
store the sap and vigour to the lifeless 
trunk, and there is no power which can 
check the growth of the living although 
struggling tree. The Turkish domination 
is the lifeless trunk, the struggling na- 
tionalities are the living tree; and this 
House is asked to-night to assert that 
with these nationalities, and not with the 
remnant of a sad and shameful past, are 
the sympathies of the British nation and 
jts destinies to be associated. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I think no 
one can wonder that at crises like the 
present, when, events such as those which 
are now passing abroad are attracting 
the attention of Europe and of the world, 
those events should form the subject of 
a debate in the British House of Com- 
mons; and no one can say that a debate 
even of the length of that which is now 
drawing to a close js at all dispropor- 
tionate to the magnitude of the interests 
involved or to the greatness of the ques- 
tions which have been raised. But, Sir, 
I must frankly say for myself, as I be- 
lieve I may say for a great many others, 
that while we have entirely recognized 
the justice and propriety of raising a 
debate upon this question at the present 
time, and while we admit that most of 
the speeches which have been made, and 
the sentiments which have been ex- 
pressed, and the explanations which 
have been given in the course of the 
past week, have been well worthy of 
attention, we have, nevertheless, felt 
somewhat at a loss to know precisely 
what the issue was which had been 
raised for our decision. And in the 
course of the statesmanlike and far- 
seeing and very comprehensive speeches 
that have been addressed to us we have 
listened with some curiosity, and, I may 
add, with some disappointment, for a 
clear indication and description of the 
nature of the issue that is placed before 
the House. My hopes were raised when 
the noble Lord the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, at the commencement of his ob- 
servations, drew our attention back from 
the wider field over which the debate 
had been travelling to the words of the 
Resolution which you, Sir, are about to 
put from the Chair. I thought the 
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tion of the working of that practical 
self-government from the proceedings of 
the great Party opposite during the last 
fortnight, I must say the illustration 
which they offer to us seems to me to be 
by no means one of the most satisfactory 
or encouraging. We are, in the first 
place, confronted with the great difficulty 
that we do not even know how many 
Resolutions are presented to our consi- 
deration. It is admitted that there is 
the widest possible difference between 
the first two Resolutions taken by them- 
selves and when taken in connection 
with the two or three which follow. We 
are told by the noble Lord that, taking 
the whole series of five together, they 
amount to a Vote of Want of Confidence. 
It is stated, on the other hand, that if 
we take only the first two they are 
merely an expression of a policy which 
has already been adopted and already 
announced by the Government, and that 
there can be nothing in them in the 
nature of such a vote. That is a very 
clear and intelligible description; but 
we must know what is the alternative 
which is submitted to us. We were told 
in the first instance that the three latter 
Resolutions were withdrawn from our 
notice, yet that they were not at the 
same time put an end to, and they indeed 
formed the staple of the great proportion 
of the speeches, and certainly of the 
most animated speeches to which we 
have been listening. I musi say they 
remind me of the illustration of a great 
Roman historian who describing the 
funeral of a lady who was the widow 
of Cassius and the sister of Brutus, tells 
us that when the images of her family 
were brought forth and paraded at the 
funeral, it was the images of Brutus and 
Cassius that created the greatest atten- 





noble Lord would throw some light on 
the difficulties in which we found our- 
selves. The noble Lord, however, I am 
bound to say, rather added to, than 
diminished those difficulties. Undoubt- 
edly, he had a perfect right when he 
described the policy of the Opposition in 
this matter to claim that they should be 
allowed to decide how they should 
manage their own affairs. We do not 
for a moment dispute that they have the 
most complete right to that local liberty 
and practical self-government which 
they have throughout the debate been so 
exceedingly anxious to magnify and en- 
force; but if we are to take an illustra- 


tion, because they were not allowed to 
be brought forward, but were kept in 
the background. In the same way my 
right hon. Friend’s third and fourth 
Resolutions seem to have exercised so 
strong and potent an effect over the va- 
rious Speakers in this debate, and even 
upon the noble Lord himself, that they 
felt compelled to enter upon a discussion 
of them. We are at the same time told, 
however, that we are not to consider 
them, inasmuch as they are no longer 
before us—that, as my noble Friend the 
Vice President of the Council (Viscount 
Sandon) very happily said the other day 
—assisted, I think, by my right hon. 
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Friend the Member for Greenwich him- 
self—they are materially dead, although 
morally alive. The matter has been 
treated of by one of the parodists of the 
present day, who has been impressed 
with Wordsworth’s great poem, We 
are Seven, and who shows that, not- 
withstanding the decease of three of 
them, there still remain four or five— 
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‘The first that died was Number Three, 

Then followed Four and Five; 

And naught but their vacuity 
Has kept the two alive. 

‘How many are there then,’ I said, 
‘Tf only two survive ?’ 

The Statesman merely shook his head, 
And answered—‘there are five.’ ” 


But which of the two alternatives is the 
one submitted to us? Because, when 
we come to examine the question, it is 
of real importance that we should know 
whether we are dealing with the whole 
series or with two of them only. In 
reference to the manner in which we 
should meet them, we have been taunted 
by the noble Lord with meeting a Vote 
of Censure with ‘‘the Previous Question.” 
I utterly deny that we did anything of 
the sort. The truth is, that it was a 
very peculiar piece of tactics which was 
adopted when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich gave Notice 
of his Resolutions. When one Member 
of the united Party opposite gave Notice 
of the Resolutions, he was followed by 
another Member of that united Party— 
perhaps, a not undesigned coincidence— 
with a Notice that he should move ‘‘the 
Previous. Question,” and, in point of 
fact, that Notice was kept on the Paper 
by the hon. Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock), and we were unable in 
consequence of its being kept there to 
move any other Resolution. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
The hon. and learned Gentleman says 
“Oh;” we, of course, could have given 
Notice of a Motion, but we could not 
have moved it, because ‘‘the Previous 
Question” of the hon. Member for Maid- 
stone took precedence. [ Cries of ‘It was 
to be withdrawn.” ] Ay, you offered to 
withdraw it, but let us see when you 
offered to do so. The hon. Member for 
Maidstone kept the Question on the 
Paper, so that it was not possible to 
move any Amendment, until my noble 
Friend the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho) put a Notice on the Paper 
without communication with anybody, 
indicating a policy which he was per- 
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fectly at liberty to submit to the House, 
but which was not one that could be 
adopted by the Government. Then you 
thought you had us in a trap, and that 
by offering to withdraw ‘‘the Previous 
Question,” and getting my hon. Friend 
the Member for Christchurch (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) to withdraw his No- 
tice to the same effect, you would force 
us to choose between your Resolution 
and the Amendment of my noble Friend 
the Member for Haddingtonshire. We 
did not dispute that these were good 
tactics, but we said we were entitled to 
meet them in our own way. But to turn 
from that point, let us see in what man- 
ner my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Greenwich presented his case to the 
House. I was a good deal struck by 
the way in which he put it. He said he 
had two objects in bringing forward 
these Resolutions. The first was to 
make the Government change its policy, 
and the second was to call upon them to 
clear up their policy, which he thought 
was ambiguous. My right hon. Friend 
has, I admit, been perfectly consistent, 
from the first moment when he began 
last Autumn to discuss this question up 
to the present time, in urging that policy 
which we have been equally consistent 
in refusing to adopt. He has always 
urged coercion. He has always urged 
in some form or other something more 
than words and words only from the day 
when, addressing his constituents at 
Blackheath, he suggested that British 
ships should go to prevent recruits com- 
ing from Asia to protect their Sovereign 
in Europe. They were, I think, to be 
British ships only. [Mr. Guapstonz: I 
did not say British ships only, but that 
ships should be employed.] I think my 
right hon. Friend said that they were to 
be British ships and Russian troops. 
However, I, of course, accept the con- 
tradiction, and it does not modify what 
I was saying—namely, that my right 
right hon. Friend had always urged the 
use of force, while we have as consist- 
ently objected to the use of force. My 
right hon. Friend calls upon us to ex- 
plain our policy, because he says it is 
ambiguous. Now, itis open to you to 
say that anything you dislike is am- 
biguous, and, of course, if hon. Gentle- 
men opposite say they do not understand 
what our policy is, they have a right to 
call upon us for explanations, and to call 
for them over and over again. But I 
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deny that there is any justice in saying 
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that our policy is ambiguous. I say, 
on the contrary, that it has been distinct 
and clear. You may say that it ought 
to have been of a different character. 
That is a matter of opinion; but when 
you say it has been ambiguous, I would 
refer you back to the definition of my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary, 
which gave in better and clearer words 
what many of us have been saying from 
time to time in the course of the Session. 
We have said that we have always pur- 
sued a policy of insisting by counsel, by 
warning, by remonstrance, and by re- 
proof upon the improvement of the Go- 
vernment of Turkey. On the other 
hand, we have said that we will not— 
because we do not think it right—have 
recourse to coercion to compel them. 
That may be in the eyes of some people 
a poor, unmeaning, and unsatisfactory 
policy, and we know we are met by the 
triumphant and crushing argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London (Mr. Lowe) that 
it has been unsuccessful. Sir, we do not 
deny that, speaking in the sense in 
which the right hon. Gentleman used 
the term, it might be fairly described as 
unsuccessful. I will not go into all the 
causes of that want of success. [ Minis- 
terval cheers.| I will not ask how far the 
conduct of others may have interfered 
to prevent our obtaining the success 
which we might possibly have otherwise 
achieved. I abstain from that line of 
argument. I am speaking of the policy 
pursued by other countries with whom 
we were obliged to act in this matter. I 
wish to lay all that aside, because I do 
not wish to open up any line of argu- 
ment of a provocative character. But I 
will say this—that whether our policy was 
successful or not, we appeal to a higher 
standard than that of success or failure, 
and we ask whether, judged by the 
standard of International right or wrong, 
it was not a policy which it was right 
for us to pursue? My right hon. Friend 
is never tired of saying—and very justly 
—that we are in an especial manner re- 
sponsible for the proceedings of Turkey 
—that we are interested in seeing that 
the Government of Turkey should be 
improved; and that it is our especial 
load on our conscience when such terri- 
ble things occur in that country because, 
as he truly says, we have supported 
Turkey, maintained her Government, 
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and kept her alive for the committing 
these things. That is perfectly true ; but 
there is another side still in looking at 
this question—the Government of Turkey 
might say a word for itself on this 
matter. Can we not imagine the Go- 
vernment of Turkey saying—‘‘ What 
have you done for us in times past? You 
have upheld us when we were quite as 
bad as we are now. You have fought 
for us. You have maintained us, ad- 
vanced us money, encouraged us, al- 
lowed us to go on in what you call now 
our shocking and wicked way with little 
reproof and no interference. Are you 
now turning round and suddenly throw- 
ing us off, not only without a word of 
warning or counsel, but with words of 
insult and disdain?” I cannot conceive 
that any generous mind, looking back 
upon the connection of Turkey with this 
country for the last quarter-of-a-century, 
and even for a longer period, can avoid 
saying that we ought to abstain in all 
our dealings with her from all unneces- 
sary use of harsh, violent, and cruel 
On the other hand, we say 
that it was our duty to the extent that 
we could push the matter to endeavour 
to put that unhappy country into a better 
train of government. That is an object 
which has always been before Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. You talk of stir- 
ring up the country in consequence of 
the great excitement caused by the Bul- 
garian outrages of last May. But even 
before that period Lord Derby had given 
warning to the Porte that the time had 
gone by when Turkey could expect to 
receive the material ne of England. 
What is the most terrible part of these 
outrages which have stirred the mind of 
the country so deeply? It is not the 
horrors enacted during that particular 
week or fortnight at any particular 
place, but it is the illustration they give 
of the condition of the country and of 
the deep-seated evils that affect it. We 
feel most strongly, and we have felt all 
through, that there was the evil, and 
until that evil could be removed, and 
unless it could be removed, there could 
be no hope for Turkey, and if there was 
no hope for Turkey, there could be no 
hope for peace, particularly in that part 
of Europe. What did wedo? Did we 
neglect that state of things? Not at all. 
We exerted ourselves as well as we could 
by the use of that influence which by 
bloodshed 25 years ago and by a long 
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series of communications in the past we 
had acquired to improve the condition 
of Turkey, to put our finger, if we 
could, on the most crying evils, and to 
remove the cause of that terrible state 
of things to which I have referred. We 
could not but see it was from the pecu- 
liar weakness of Turkey more than any- 
thing else that those things occurred. 
You may have a large number of bar- 
barous and brutal people in Turkey as 
you may have in any imperfectly civil- 
ized country; but what you had to look 
to was the condition of the Government, 
its weakness, the cause of that weak- 
ness, and how it could be removed or 
modified. "We endeavoured to find, and 
we thought by the inquiries we made 
we were able to find, remedies which 
were worth trying. We found by com- 
mon consent in the evidence of those 
who could be relied upon that among 
the causes were the shortness of the 
tenure of office by Governors, the im- 
perfection of the judicial system, the 
police system, and the revenue system, 
and if reforms could be carried out in 
these matters we might yet hope for the 
improvement of Turkey. We were not 
alone in these expectations; but they 
were shared by other Governments at 
the time of the Andrassy Note and the 
proposed Consular Convention, and even 
up to the Conference at Constantinople 
and the latest Protocol. I do not say 
that from time to time there were not 
proposals made by one Government or 
another, and especially by Russia, for 
the use of force and coercion ; but up to 
the last Governments were maintaining 
that coercion was not the right course, 
and that reforms might be effected. If 
you look at the parting speech of General 
Ignatieff at the last meeting of the Con- 
ference, when he explained the meaning 
and object of Russia, you will see that 
that meaning and that object was not to 
enforce, but to advise that these steps 
should be taken under the eye of Europe. 
We believe, and we still believe, that 
was an experiment worth trying; that 
it was fair to have given Turkey, if she 
had not obstinately refused it, time to 
try to effect those improvements in her 
Constitution which had been pointed out 
to her under the eye of Europe, and to 
see if she fairly gave effect to them. 
Did she refuse? No; she did not refuse; 
but it is true Turkey failed to comply 
with the advice so earnestly pressed 
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upon her in so disinterested a spirit by 

er Majesty’s Government. We do not 
defend Turkey for that; we admit with 
sorrow and without reserve that the at- 
tempt we made to induce her to assent to 
these reforms failed, mainly through the 
deplorableobstinacy of Turkey, and partly 
—for we ought to speak the truth in this 
House, without being afraid of the inter- 
pretation that may be put on our words 
—through the deplorable impatience of 
Russia. I do not wish to apologize for 
the errors of Turkey in the matter of the 
Conference, nor do I wish to say a word 
in the nature of reproach to Russia for 
what I consider her unfortunate im- 
patiences The position of Russia was 
a difficult one; the pressure of the Slav 
element in her population was a pres- 
sure it was very difficult for her to 
resist. The firm and anxious wish of 
her Government, and especially of the 
Emperor, who has been so justly and 
honourably spoken of in this debate, 
and of whom I, for one, would speak 
with as much honour as any man who 
hears me, was, if possible, to avoid re- 
course to arms; but there were forces 
that were too strong for them, and they 
have entered into a conflict which they 
must carry on as they can. Having 
gone so far as this, we have arrived at 
a period when our past policy is a thing 
of the past, and we are asked what is 
to be our policy for the future. The 
noble Lord opposite has made merry 
over what he calls the submerging of our 
landmarks. True, the landmarks for the 
time are submerged because the tidal 
wave has broken in upon them; but we 
have other landmarks for the future, 
and my right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary stated distinctly what they 
were. I do not know whether the noble 
Lord forgot them, or whether it was in- 
convenient for his argument to name 
them; but my right hon. Friend laid 
down these as our landmarks as clearly 
as any man in this House could desire. 
We are now face to face with a struggle 
which has been begun between two 
great Powers which may have conse- 
quences of a most material character, 
which may be most essential to us and 
Europe. They have entered upon that 
struggle against our advice, our earnest 
warnings and counsel. What is our . 
position? "We mean to stand neutral in 
that struggle—we shall observe a strict 
neutrality. The hon. and learned Mem- 
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ber for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) 
asked what we meant by that. He said 
he was an advocate for strict neutrality, 
and illustrated what was meant by say- 
ing that he hoped and trusted that the 
Turkish Empire was about to be broken 
up. That is not exactly the strict neutra- 
lity we desire. When we say we desire to 
have neutrality we mean neutrality. The 
hon. and learned Member asked early 
in the evening if our attention had been 
called to a ship fitting up in our ports for 
the Turks, and our answer was that we 
were aware of it, and steps had been 
taken to prevent that ship from leaving 
this country until we have ascertained 
what our rights and duties as, neutrals 
are. And so of any other matter that 
may come up, he may be sure that we 
shall take every precaution to fulfil our 
duty as a neutral Power properly and 
effectually. We lay that down as one 
of the landmarks we are obliged to lay 
down for ourselves. When we say this 
is a struggle that very possibly may 
not be confined in its progress or con- 
sequences to the parties principally con- 
cerned—that it may take an extended 
range which may involve us in conse- 
quences which this country, at any rate, 
cannot afford to disregard, we are told 
when we speak of British interests we 
use an ambiguous phrase, and are sim- 
ply endeavouring to introduce an expres- 
sion under the cover of which we may, 
if we please, carry this country into a 
war in alliance with Turkey. My right 
hon. Friend went a little further than 
what the noble Lord called asserting a 
negative. He endeavoured to sketch 
out to the House what, in a general way, 
might be considered specially the in- 
terests of England in the Eastern Ques- 
tion. I will say very little more than 
was said by my right hon. Friend. I 
will only point out that these are interests 
which we have in common with most 
other nations, and there are interests 
which may be considered more peculiar 
to ourselves. As regards the interests 
we have in common with other nations, 
I see no reason why we should put our- 
selves forward to fight for these alone, 
for which other nations may fight if they 
think it necessary. It is, of course, of 
interest to all South Eastern and Eastern 
_ Europe that the greatest possible free- 
dom of trade and of navigation should 
revail in these parts of the world. 

here are many oo matters which are 
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of interest to Europe generally; and I 
think we may feel confident that those 
nations which have closer interests than 
ourselves in these matters will take care 
at the time they think best and most 
convenient to protect their interests, 
which are after all the interests of the 
civilized world. If called upon, we shall 
not be found wanting in taking our part 
with those having common objects with 
us. But there are other interests, which 
are in a manner peculiar to ourselves. 
When I say peculiar to ourselves, I do 
not mean that we are the only nation 
concerned in them, but we are interested 
in them so specially that in a sense they 
may be said to be peculiar to us. I 
refer more especially to India. Now, 
our road to India—whatever that road 
may be—is of great importance to us. 
It is of great importance that that road 
should be kept open and safe. It is not 
a question of the invasion of India by 
great marches to be made from places at 
an immense distance, and through a 
very difficult country, with I do not 
know how many horses and cannons— 
these are not the points we have to look 
at; but you have to look to keeping open 
the direct line to India itself and see that 
it is not blocked or stopped. And we do 
attach very great importance to, and 
nothing will escape our vigilant atten- 
tion which bears upon, the protection of 
the Suez Canal and Egypt itself in a 
minor, but still in an important degree. 
It is, in fact, easy to see many ways in 
which our interests may be affected, and 
it is equally easy to say that we are un- 
able to foretell what points may possibly 
be challenged. We must wait and see. 
Of course, my right hon. Friend did not 
poe to give an exhaustive list, but 

e indicated in a clear and distinct man- 
ner that our direct road to India should 
above all things be preserved. Now, Sir, 
I hope I have sufficiently indicated what 
the present policy of the Government is. 
We desire to maintain a strict neutra- 
lity. We desire to watch over the in- 
terests of England; and in the main- 
tenance of these objects we desire to be 
vigilant, and at the same time not to be 
over-hasty. Care must be taken to keep 
everything in our eyes—to watch and 
to see everything, so as not to rush sud- 
denly or prematurely against danger 
which, after all, may prove to be only 
imaginary; to act so as not to provoke 
a contest by unwise or hasty conduct on 
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our part. I rejoice to think, Sir, that 
whatever may be the result of this debate 
as regards the Division we are about to 
enter upon, at all events one effect of the 
debate will have been very much to clear 
the mind of the country with regard to 
the actual position of this matter ; for it 
is, in my opinion, of the highest im- 
portance that not only the House of 
Commons, but the country should be 
aware of the attitude which the Govern- 
ment recommend the country to take, and 
which the Government are willing to 
take, in connection with foreign nations. 
We are told—‘‘ Oh, you are speaking, 
you are writing, and taking steps of this 
kind and that kind, while other countries 
are maintaining a discreet and prudent 
silence.”” I do not know whether silence 
or outspokenness be the best policy in 
these matters or not, but this I know—in 
this country there is no choice. When 
we have come to such a time as the pre- 
sent there is no choice for us but to speak 
openly and frankly. We desire to have 
no concealments, no mystifications as re- 
gards either this House, the country, or 
foreign nations. It is said that we are 
alone. Well, I do not know whether 
othernationsare or are notcontemplating 
any similar action; but, at all events, we 
have been the first to express our opinion 
in unmistakeable terms, terms which I 
cannot acknowledge to have been pro- 
perly described, as some speakers have 
described them, as ‘‘insulting”’ or ‘‘ pro- 
vocative.”’ Itis true we have been the 
first to express our dissent from the con- 
duct which Russia has, unfortunately we 
think, thought it her duty to pursue; 
but when we did so, we only did that 
which it was our duty as Englishmen to 
do; and though it may be very con- 
venient for hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
taunt us by saying that this was ‘‘ a pro- 
vocative despatch,” and that it was 
“‘one of the worst conceived and most 
improper ”’ that they ever remember, yet 
I have not made out whether to the 
mind of the Great Power to which it is 
addressed, or to the minds of other 
Great Powers, it will present itself in 
any such form. I think they will rather 
say that Her Majesty’s Government, 
having adopted a particular line of 
policy, and impressed it upon the other 
Powers, showed that they were prepared 
to adhere to it. At all events, we have 
used no expressions against which any 
remonstrances can properly be made. 
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We have said nothing that is not con- 
sistent with our perfect respect for 
Russia, while we have thought it our 
duty to protest and say that we cannot 
approve her conduct, and that she must 
not be understood as going forth as our 
Representative. The hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford, who is exceedingly 
ingenious in his arguments, has said— 
‘‘ How you condemn yourselves in that 
argument of yours about this despatch 
when you say it was necessary to write 
it in order that you might not be sup- 
posed to acquiesce in the policy of Russia! 
Other countries did not answer, and, 
therefore, you need not have answered.” 
It has also been said, that by their not 
answering, therefore they must be sup- 
posed to approve of the policy which has 
been followed. I see, Tce no sig- 
nificance in that argument. This I will 
point out—that we were in a special 
manner bound, and it lay more on us 
than on any other nation to write in this 
matter, because Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was, as it were, the spokesman of 
Europe in these latter arrangements. 
It was very much in consequence of the 
arrangements going on between the 
British Government and the Russian 
Government that the Protocol was 
brought into existence. You condemn 
that Protocol in language which would 
lead one to think that the Protocol 
originated with us. Itdid not originate 
with us; the Protocol was the proposal 
of Russia, and embodied her views of an 
arrangement which, if it were accepted, 
would, she said, enable her to demobilize 
her Forces and to disarm. In that pro- 
at there was not one word about 
orce, and yet we are told that Russia 
from the first said that force and nothing 
but force would answer. The noble Lord 
opposite told us that we knew Russia 
would not accept promises only; but does 
he meantosay we were notto believe Rus- 
sia when she told us that this Protocol 
would so far satisfy her that she would 
be willing to withdraw her Forces to give 
Turkey an opportunity of trying the ex- 
periment she was about to try? That 
was the language deliberately and 
voluntarily used by Russia, and in ac- 
cepting the Protocol proposed by Russia 
we were not ourselves proposing any- 
thing in the nature of a sham but were 
accepting that which, even now, I be- 
lieve was honestly proposed and in- 
tended by Russia as a means of putting 
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off the unfortunate struggle which we so 


much deplore. I believe I have touched 
upon nearly all that is necessary to refer 
to in this part of the debate. One word 
now as to the very able speech of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney). No man who has spoken in this 
debate has put his points so neatly, or 
brought out his arguments more logi- 
cally ; but, at the same time, no man has 
produced arguments so little acceptable 
_ to what I believe to be the general sense 

of the House. The hon. Gentleman 
said—‘‘T do not shrink from the argu- 
ment which you use that coercion must 
mean war. I do mean war if necessary. 
I am prepared not only for war, but for 
dismemberment.” The hon. Gentle- 
man has the courage of his opinions, 
and he went on to say one or two 
things which from one point of view 
I was sorry he should have said, 
though it is not altogether unsatis- 
factory to us who hold a different 
opinion that such observations should 
come from so able an opponent. He 
went on to say that he recommended 
war because it would be “ very easy and 
safe.” He told us that there would be 
no risk, and that combining with the 
other Powers of Europe we could carry 
on such a war in safety. And then he 
proceeded to refer to the jealousies and 
dangers of quarrels which exist between 
the different Powers, and to ask, in 
effect—‘‘ Why do not you throw the 
carcase of Turkey to this great pack of 
dogs to prevent them fighting with each 
other?”’ That is the noble policy advo- 
cated by the hon. Member; and there 
can be no doubt that it was the logical 
conclusion of his speech. Well, we have 
been told that we might safely have 
joined with other Powers in threatening 
coercion, because, as some say, the ap- 
plication of pressure would have secured 
its object; and because, as others say, 
our force would have been so great as 
to secure the accomplishment of our 
object. But we already know something 
as to what it is to act with other Powers. 
Are there not some hon. Members here 
who remember what happened in the 
ease of Mexico? We entered into an 
Expedition with others to that country 
in order to obtain certain results; but 
we had not gone very far, when it was 
found that one of our Allies had other 
objects in view with which we could not 
agree, and so the Expedition had to turn 
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back. If in connection with this Eastern 
Question we had joined with other 
European Powers in coercion, might we 
not have found, after we had been fairly 
entangled, that we were mixed up with 
those who had other designs in view— 
that the improvement of the condition 
of the Bulgarians or the Bosnians was 
not the only object sought to be ac- 
complished? In that case we should 
certainly have found ourselves in a diffi- 
culty which would have been of a very 
embarrassing character. I think we were 
prudent and wise in what we did, and 
that the country may congratulate itself 
upon the course we have followed. We 
have not entered into any alliance in 
this matter. We have kept ourselves 
perfectly free ; so that in whatever posi- 
tion we may find ourselyes—whether it 
be in connection with any settlement, 
which I hope we may speedily be called 
upon to take part in, or whether it be in 
any other way—England shall be free 
to act for herself. I believe that the 
interests of England in this matter, 
though they may be in a certain sense 
selfish, are at the same time very unsel- 
fish—that is to say, they are interests 
which are not peculiar to herself, but 
interests which she has in common with 
all other countries. The interests of 
England consist in the maintenance of 
peace and prosperity throughout the 
world ; and depend upon it, in whatever 
position we may find ourselves, and 
whatever may be the complications in 
which we may be placed, we shall pursue 
that policy which we believe to be alike 
good for this country and for tne world 
at large, without fear and without 
reproach. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am not 
able to concur in the accuracy of the re- 
cital given by my right hon. Friend of 
the circumstances under which we arrived 
at the present debate. He has laid his 
version before the House ; I will pro- 
ceed to lay mine ; it will be for others to 
judge between us. It will be admitted 
that I laid on the Table of the House a 
series of Resolutions containing matter 
which challenged the policy of the Go- 
vernment. Immediately there were given 
two Notices of Motion for the Previous 
Question ; one by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Maidstone (Sir John Lub- 
bock), and the other, at an earlier date 
—even in anticipation of the exact terms 
of my Resolutions—by the hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Member for Christchurch 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff). In moving 
the Previous Question, an issue upon 
the policy of the Government was dis- 
tinctly declined; and my right hon. 
Friend now complains that he was pre- 
vented from enabling us, through an 
Amendment on the merits, to join issue 
with the Government in consequence of 
the conduct of the hon. Member for 
Maidstone, who only offered to withdraw 
his Notice of the Previous Question, 
when an Amendment, likely to be incon- 
venient to Ministers, had been announced 
by the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho). That is an 
inaccurate statement. The hon. Member 
for Maidstone distinctly offered to with- 
draw his Notice of the Previous Ques- 
tion, in order to make way, either for 
the Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire, or for any 
other Amendment which would raise a 
practical issue. [ Cheers, and ‘‘ No, no!’ ] 
It is futile to question my statement. 
The words of my hon. Friend are in the 
recollection of many besides myself. I 
can further prove them by reference to 
what I myself at once said on hearing 
them. On hearing his words I rose in 
my place, and, considering the Notice of 
the hon. Member for Maidstone as vir- 
tually withdrawn, I asked my right hon. 
Friend whether he would use his influ- 
ence to induce the hon. Member for 
Christchurch to withdraw his Notice, in 
order that the ground might thus be 
cleared. My right hon. Friend distinctly 
declined so to use his influence. [ Cheers, 
and **No, no!” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: The Notice of the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire was 
on the Paper. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly it was. 
And what then? It was itself open to 
any Amendment you might move, if the 
noble Lord adhered to it; but who can 
believe that a Member so devoted as the 
noble Lord to the interests of the Go- 
vernment, would not have given way, 
as, indeed, he has now given way to the 
hon. Member for Christchurch? The fact, 
then, stands that the hon. Member for 
Maidstone was ready to give way; that 
the Government deg¢lined to ask the 
Member for Christchurch to give way; 
and that the statement of my right hon. 
Friend is not accurate. Finding, then, 
Sir, that my series of Resolutions was 
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not to be allowed to be debated on the 
merits, but that I was to be smothered 
by the Previous Question, I certainly did 
in my own mind decide not to undergo 
such risks, without any compensating 
advantage whatever in prospect, as I 
might incur if I asked you, Bir, to put 
each of these Resolutions from the Chair ; 
but to be satisfied with a decision of the 
House on the first of these Resolutions. 
It was that announcement which I made 
immediately before the debate began, 
extending, however, my intention to the 
second Resolution. This involved no 
change of opinion or proceeding what- 
ever on my part as to the later Resolu- 
tions, but it relieved my noble Friend 
near me (the Marquess of Hartington), 
and others who objected to the later 
Resolutions, from any difficulty on that 
score; and as to the limited difference of 
opinion between us, which prevented 
my noble Friend from supporting my 
entire proposal, I need not attempt to 
describe or dwell upon it, for I can dis- 
tinctly say that I accept without any 
qualification the account given by my 
noble Friend himself in his most able 
and manly speech. 

It will not be possible for me, in the 
circumstances of this evening, to dis- 
charge the duty, which respect for hon. 
Members would make me anxious to 
discharge, of noticing the various and 
numerous references to myself, and to 
my speech on a former occasion, which 
have entered so largely into this debate. 
I am sure, then, that they will not 
ascribe my silence on any of these mat- 
ters to disrespect. I must, however, say 
one word with regard to the speech of 
the hon. Member for Christchurch. I 
believe that in my reference to his de- 
clared sentiments I quoted him with 
perfect accuracy ; but perhaps we do not 
agree on that subject. I do not refer to 
his speech now for the sake of discussing 
it; but he introduced into the debate 
certain rumours, which he seemed to 
have gathered in the streets, without the 
smallest semblance of authority, in re- 
gard to correspondence and conversations 
of mine. Those rumours were totally 
unworthy to be brought before this 
House, and were as pure trash as ever 
proceeded from the mouth of man. I 
hope my hon. Friend will in future be a 
little more particular as to matter which 
he thinks worthy to obtain the attention 
of the House, for I do not deem it de- 
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much deplore. I believe I have touched 
upon nearly all that is necessary to refer 
to in this part of the debate. One word 
now as to the very able speech of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney). No man who has spoken in this 
debate has put his points so neatly, or 
brought out his arguments more logi- 
cally ; but, at the same time, no man has 
produced arguments so little acceptable 
_ to what I believe to be the general sense 

of the House. The hon. Gentleman 
said—‘‘ T do not shrink from the argu- 
ment which you use that coercion must 
mean war. I do mean war if necessary. 
I am prepared not only for war, but for 
dismemberment.” The hon. Gentle- 
man has the courage of his opinions, 
and he went on to say one or two 
things which from one point of view 
I was sorry he should have said, 
though it is not altogether unsatis- 
factory to us who hold a different 
opinion that such observations should 
come from so able an opponent. He 
went on to say that he recommended 
war because it would be “ very easy and 
safe.” He told us that there would be 
no risk, and that combining with the 
other Powers of Europe we could carry 
on such a war in safety. And then he 
proceeded to refer to the jealousies and 
dangers of quarrels which exist between 
the different Powers, and to ask, in 
effect—‘‘ Why do not you throw the 
carcase of Turkey to this great pack of 
dogs to prevent them fighting with each 
other?’’ That is the noble policy advo- 
cated by the hon. Member; and there 
can be no doubt that it was the logical 
conclusion of his speech. Well, we have 
been told that we might safely have 
joined with other Powers in threatening 
coercion, because, as some say, the ap- 
plication of pressure would have secured 
its object; and because, as others say, 
our force would have been so great as 
to secure the accomplishment of our 
object. But we already know something 
as to what it is to act with other Powers. 
Are there not some hon. Members here 
who remember what happened in the 
case of Mexico? We entered into an 
Expedition with others to that country 
in order to obtain certain results; but 
we had not gone very far, when it was 
found that one of our Allies had other 
objects in view with which we could not 
agree, and so the Expedition had to turn 
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back. If in connection with this Eastern 
Question we had joined with other 
European Powers in coercion, might we 
not have found, after we had been fairly 
entangled, that we were mixed up with 
those who had other designs in view— 
that the improvement of the condition 
of the Bulgarians or the Bosnians was 
not the only object sought to be ac- 
complished? In that case we should 
certainly have found ourselves in a diffi- 
culty which would have been of a very 
embarrassing character. I think we were 
prudent and wise in what we did, and 
that the country may congratulate itself 
upon the course we have followed. We 
have not entered into any alliance in 
this matter. We have kept ourselves 
perfectly free ; so that in whatever posi- 
tion we may find ourselves—whether it 
be in connection with any settlement, 
which I hope we may speedily be called 
upon to take part in, or whether it be in 
any other way—England shall be free 
to act for herself. I believe that the 
interests of England in this matter, 
though they may be in a certain sense 
selfish, are at the same time very unsel- 
fish—that is to say, they are interests 
which are not peculiar to herself, but 
interests which she has in common with 
all other countries. The interests of 
England consist in the maintenance of 
peace and prosperity throughout the 
world ; and depend upon it, in whatever 
position we may find ourselves, and 
whatever may be the complications in 
which we may be placed, we shall pursue 
that policy which we believe tc be alike 
good for this country and for the world 
at large, without fear and without 
reproach. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am not 
able to concur in the accuracy of the re- 
cital given by my right hon. Friend of 
the circumstances under which we arrived 
at the present debate. He has laid his 
version before the House ; I will pro- 
ceed to lay mine ; it will be for others to 
judge between us. It will be admitted 
that I laid on the Table of the House a 
series of Resolutions containing matter 
which challenged the policy of the Go- 
vernment. Immediately there were given 
two Notices of Motion for the Previous 
Question; one by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Maidstone (Sir John Lub- 
bock), and the other, at an earlier date 
—even in anticipation of the exact terms 
of my Resolutions—by the hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Member for Christchurch 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff). In moving 
the Previous Question, an issue upon 
the policy of the Government was dis- 
tinctly declined; and my right hon. 
Friend now complains that he was pre- 
vented from enabling us, through an 
Amendment on the merits, to join issue 
with the Government in consequence of 
the conduct of the hon. Member for 
Maidstone, who only offered to withdraw 
his Notice of the Previous Question, 
when an Amendment, likely to be incon- 
venient to Ministers, had been announced 
by the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho). That is an 
inaccurate statement. The hon. Member 
for Maidstone distinctly offered to with- 
draw his Notice of the Previous Ques- 
tion, in order to make way, either for 
the Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire, or for any 
other Amendment which would raise a 
practical issue. [ Cheers, and ‘‘ No, no!’’} 
It is futile to question my statement. 
The words of my hon. Friend are in the 
recollection of many besides myself. I 
can further prove them by reference to 
what I myself at once said on hearing 
them. On hearing his words I rose in 
my place, and, considering the Notice of 
the hon. Member for Maidstone as vir- 
tually withdrawn, I asked my right hon. 
Friend whether he would use his influ- 
ence to induce the hon. Member for 
Christchurch to withdraw his Notice, in 
order that the ground might thus be 
cleared. My right hon. Friend distinctly 
declined so to use his influence. [ Cheers, 
and ** No, no!” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: The Notice of the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire was 
on the Paper. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly it was. 
And what then? It was itself open to 
any Amendment you might move, if the 
noble Lord adhered to it; but who can 
believe that a Member so devoted as the 
noble Lord to the interests of the Go- 
vernment, would not have given way, 
as, indeed, he has now given way to the 
hon. Member for Christchurch? The fact, 
then, stands that the hon. Member for 
Maidstone was ready to give way; that 
the Government deglined to ask the 
Member for Christchurch to give way; 
and that the statement of my right hon. 
Friend is not accurate. Finding, then, 
Sir, that my series of Resolutions was 
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not to be allowed to be debated on the 
merits, but that I was to be smothered 
by the Previous Question, I certainly did 
in my own mind decide not to undergo 
such risks, without any compensating 
advantage whatever in prospect, as I 
might incur if I asked you, Bir, to put 
each of these Resolutions from the Chair ; 
but to be satisfied with a decision of the 
House on the first of these Resolutions. 
It was that announcement which I made 
immediately before the debate began, 
extending, however, my intention to the 
second Resolution. This involved no 
change of opinion or proceeding what- 
ever on my part as to the later Resolu- 
tions, but it relieved my noble Friend 
near me (the Marquess of Hartington), 
and others whe objected to the later 
Resolutions, from any difficulty on that 
score; and as to the limited difference of 
opinion between us, which prevented 
my noble Friend from supporting my 
entire proposal, I need not attempt to 
describe or dwell upon it, for I can dis- 
tinctly say that I accept without any 
qualification the account given by my 
noble Friend himself in his most able 
and manly speech. 

It will not be possible for me, in the 
circumstances of this evening, to dis- 
charge the duty, which respect for hon. 
Members would make me anxious to 
discharge, of noticing the various and 
numerous references to myself, and to 
my speech on a former occasion, which 
have entered so largely into this debate. 
I am sure, then, that they will not 
ascribe my silence on any of these mat- 
ters to disrespect. I must, however, say 
one word with regard to the speech of 
the hon. Member for Christchurch. I 
believe that in my reference to his de- 
clared sentiments I quoted him with 
perfect accuracy; but perhaps we do not 
agree on that subject. I do not refer to 
his speech now for the sake of discussing 
it; but he introduced into the debate 
certain rumours, which he seemed to 
have gathered in the streets, without the 
smallest semblance of authority, in re- 
gard to correspondence and conversations 
of mine. Those rumours were totally 
unworthy to be brought before this 
House, and were as pure trash as ever 
proceeded from the mouth of man. I 
hope my hon. Friend will in future be a 
little more particular as to matter which 
he thinks worthy to obtain the attention 
of the House, for I do not deem it de- 
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sirable that our time should be occupied 
by such trivial rumours, and by rather 
summary and strong denials such as I 
am obliged to give to them. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
rise to Order. I did not mention those 
statements at all as against the right 
hon. Gentleman. I said that those re- 
ports obtained currency, and I have 
heard them in every circle where the 
right hon. Gentleman is talked about. 
At the same time, I said I should not 
believe them unless they were confirmed 
by the right hon. Gentleman. [I said, 
also, that the conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman certainly gave a certain con- 
firmation to the rumours. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not under- 
stand in what sense that speech is a 
speech to Order. It really appears to 
me that as the rumours were mere 
rumours and utterly worthless, it was 
not convenient that refuse of that kind 
should enter into our discussions. I 
think it right also to refer to a point 
which was raised by a strong adherent 
of the Government, though he sits on 
this side of the House—I mean the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent (Dr. Kenealy). He 
stated that the course I had taken was 
one opposed to Parliamentary usage, 
and that it was not the practice of this 
House to advert to the proceedings of 
foreign Governments. My answer is, 
that on grave occasions it is, and always 
has been, the practice of the House so to 
do. Her Majesty, at the commence- 
ment, for example, of the Crimean War 
in March, 1854, was pleased to notice 
the conduct of the Emperor of Russia in 
a Message to this House, and in the 
Address from this House we animad- 
verted severely on the aggressive spirit 
of the Emperor of Russia, and upon the 
danger which would attend the indul- 
gence of that aggressive spirit. Her 
Majesty, on the occasion with which we 
are now dealing, introduced to us in like 
manner the conduct of the Turks who 
committed the Bulgarian massacres, in 
connection with the Eastern Question, in 
the Speech at the commencement of the 
Session. The House was thus regularly 
seized of the subject by the proper 
authority, and was perfectly entitled, in 
conformity with usage, to address Her 
Majesty upon it, either then or now. At 
that time we contented ourselves with a 
formal Address, and I now ask you to 
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present an Address which is one of sub- 
stance. One word more before I come 
to the general argument. The noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
touched me upon a point on which I 
confess I am guilty. He said that acres 
might be covered by my pamphlets, let- 
ters, and speeches on this subject. Sir, 
I must confess that I feel myself open 
to the rebuke, and I kiss the rod which 
the noble Lord presents to me; for I 
believe all my pamphlets, all my letters, 
and all my speeches on the subject would 
almost equal in their length the speeches 
delivered by the noble Lord himself on 
the Army Purchase Bill. I donot think 
it very desirable that these things should 
happen. I must plead the enormous 
difficulty of the question, its vast extent, 
and the necessity under which, in com- 
mon with many more, I have felt myself 
to lie, of carrying on a popular action 
for the avowed purpose, under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, of modifying and 
influencing the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary has referred to the 
recent expressions of popular opinion. I 
think hesaid that the meetings which have 
recently been held were meetings to order. 
Well, if they were meetings to order, I 
wonder whether, with all the influence 
of Her Majesty’s Government, he could 
order some similar meetings. The Go- 
vernment does not commonly despise 
popular manifestations. On the con- 
trary, in this and that Conservative as- 
sociation, and in the large gatherings 
and combinations of these associations, 
there is an incessant activity whenever 
it can be brought to bear. I suspect 
that if the right hon. Gentleman felt 
himself in a condition to obtain declara- 
tions from meetings in support of his 
view, he would not have spoken of those 
meetings as meetings to order. He 
cannot imitate ; therefore he disparages. 
No doubt as to some of them—those 
connected with strictly Party organiza- 
tions—you can call them meetings to 
order if you like. But many of them 
also were called in the regular way by 
the local authorities, and were they 
meetings to order? [An hon. MempeEr: 
Yes.] Then why did you not attend 
them? As you sometimes say that the 
heart and sentiment of the country is 
with you, why did not your adherents 
present themselves and overbear the 
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audacious minority, who have been, as 
you say, misrepresenting the country? 
If you complain of the mischief the 
meetings have done, why do you not, by 
demonstrations of your own, neutralize 
that mischief? At many of those meet- 
ings opposition was offered; but the 
sense of the meeting in support of the 
Resolutions was indicated by most over- 
whelming majorities. Do you really 
think that the gentlemen of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, met to order, for 
the purpose of petitioning this House ? 
Why, the very Peace Societies of the 
country did not shrink from supporting, 
not one or two, but the whole of the 
Resolutions. I hold in my hand—I 
will not trouble the House with it now 
—an account of, I believe, some 300 
meetings—a greater number than was 
held within the same time in the sum- 
mer or Autumn, for they all were both 
prepared and convened in the course of 
about a week; and I have reports of 
meetings of societies devoted to the 
maintenance of peace who, notwith- 
standing, saw or helioved they saw, in 
the policy of the Resolutions the only 
mode of making peace secure, or rather 
of restoring it now that it has been 
broken. 

So much, Sir, for the manifestations 
of opinion. But my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer seems 
not quite to understand the issue which 
has been raised on this occasion; and 
the Home Secretary complained griev- 
ously that we had represented the Go- 
vernment as not being an united Go- 
vernment. Such a thing he thinks in- 
tolerable. Many things, however, are 
intolerable which, nevertheless, have to 
be borne, and in this case justly. Such 
a thing, he said, ought not to be done, 
unless evidence of the fact were forth- 
coming. Well, I have produced evi- 
dence; but the right hon. Gentleman 
took no notice of it whatever. I have 
already shown at the opening of this 
debate, in long, and I fear wearisome, 
detail, the conflict of speech with speech, 
of despatch with despatch. I have 
shown the conflict between Sir Henry 
Elliot and Lord Derby—no, Lord Salis- 
bury—nay, but it is the conflict between 
Sir Henry Elliot and Lord Derby— 
there have been so many of those con- 
flicts. The conflict between Sir Henry 
Elliot and Lord Derby turned upon the 
declaration of the Ambassador—that 
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British interests were to determine the 
British estimate of the massacres in 
Bulgaria. Lord Derby, on the other 
hand, said that British interests could 
determine no such thing. He declared 
in manly terms that there were no in- 
terests which could justify the toleration 
of such enormities. This was very good 
and very fine. But time passed on. 
The echo of these words died away. Sir 
Henry Elliot has now the best of it. For 
the massacres are tolerated; the Turk 
refuses to punish them; and you are 
now refusing to complain of this re- 
fusal—refusing to adopt measures to 
to prevent their repetition, and con- 
demning the only Power which has 
shown a disposition to adopt such 
measures. Our estimate of the mas- 
sacres has gradually receded into 
the shade, while the maintenance of 
British interests is again, by the vote of 
to-night, to be placed in the foreground. 

This conflict between the Minister 
and the Ambassador who served him 
was the first which I pointed out. I 
went on to point out many more. I 
will say that, although several Cabinet 
Ministers have spoken, not one of them 
has attempted to show that their several 
declarations are in harmony. [I listened 
with satisfaction to several parts of the 
Home Secretary’s speech, because it was 
evidently the speech of a man who 
spoke with manly sincerity. But the 
speech was of a spirit entirely at variance 
with the spirit of the despatch to Prince 
Gortchakoff, which was issued to us on 
the same day. The speech of the Home 
Secretary emphatically cast off the de- 
fence of Turkey. But that was not the 
case with the despatch to which I al- 
lude. My right hon. Friend says that 
the despatch is not regarded as hostile 
to Russia in the other European Courts ; 
but it is somewhat remarkable that none 
of the other Courts have written any 
despatch of the kind to Russia. There 
can be no doubt, at any rate, of this— 
that when the Conference was sitting at 
Constantinople, Lord Salisbury was in- 
structed to warn the Sultan that the 
consequences of a declaration of war 
with Russia would be on his own head. 
He did so warn the Porte. He charged 
upon it the entire responsibility of the 
consequences. But of what consequences? 
Only of those which could reasonably 
follow. Turkey could not be responsible 
for any consequences which might flow 
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from either the selfishness or the rash- 


ness of other Powers. War was the 
consequence intended, and intended as 
the probable and natural result of the 
refusals of Turkey. War has followed; 
and now Her Majesty’s Government, 
forgetting all they had said about the 
responsibility of Turkey, denounce Russia 
as breaking a Treaty, as acting without 
any reasonable warrant, and in effect as 
responsible for the war. 

In the reply to Prince Gortchakoff, 
we are told an entirely different story 
from the story told by Lord Salisbury 
at Constantinople. We are told that it 
was a mistake to suppose that the hope 
of obtaining reforms in Turkey through 
Turkish agency was an unreasonable 
one, and that they would probably be 
obtained by the exercise of patience and 
moderation. This is a flat contradiction 
of the whole basis upon which the pro- 
posals for the Conference, and the Con- 
ference itself, were arranged and carried 
through. With this contrariety of pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Government, 
it is impossible that there should not be 
a theory raised to the effect that there 
were differences among its Members. 
When the speeches of Lord Beaconsfield 
are compared with the speeches and 
letters of Lord Salisbury, it is impossible 
not to see thatthey have not been dictated 
by the same spirit. The speech of the 
Home Secretary was, in certain respects, 
very satisfactory, and that of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had some similar 
features; but who can tell whether their 
declarations may not be qualified or re- 
versed to-morrow? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has told the House what 
was thought of the Answer to Prince 
Gortchakoff in other countries, but he 
omitted to say what had been its effect 
in Turkey. In the newspaper which 
most faithfully and consistently repre- 
sents in this country Turkish views, ap- 
parently pure and fresh from the foun- 
tain head, a telegram has recently ap- 
peared announcing from Constantinople 
that the Answer had at once revived the 
hopes of Turkey. It has brought back 
into the Turkish mind that most mis- 
chievous belief that she might rely upon 
England in the last resort. A telegram 
of to-day alleged that that most sage 
political body called the Turkish Par- 
liament had thought it worth while to 
refer to this subject, and if that tele- 
gram be authentic, it is evident that the 
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Answer of Lord Derby has drawn forth 
expressions of gratitude from Turkey. 
I wish to know whether that is an au- 
thentic telegram, and I am sorry not to 
witness any sign that it is otherwise. 
In these circumstances, Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot be surprised when I 
say that a kind of dualism appears to 
me to pervade all their later policy. 
The earlier policy, until after the close 
of the last Session, was nearly uniform 
in badness. Since it was changed, a 
good and an evil spirit seemed to be in 
constant struggle for the determination 
of its character. The result has been a 
constant shifting of aspects. It has 
been the policy of the double-minded 
man, unstable in all his ways. We 
ought, then, to make endeavours to clear 
that policy from ambiguity. 

And, Sir, I must go a step further. 
These endeavours can hardly end with 
the present debate. For we believe we 
have with us the convictions of the 
country ; and with this belief it is our 
duty to labour to give effect to those 
convictions in the action of the Govern- 
ment. Finding, then, Sir, an entire 
want of consecutiveness and consistency 
in the proceedings of the last six months, 
I naturally ascribe to this cause what 
has actually happened. It is this— 
that in all their purposes, from begin- 
ning to end, Her Majesty’s Government 
have entirely failed. I will give you 
the shortest possible catalogue of them. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
first opened his lips during the last Ses- 
sion, he evidently spoke on behalf of 
the Government as a whole, and on this 
great subject he said, we intend to ob- 
serve neutrality ourselves, and we ex- 
pect it to be observed by others. What 
answer did Russia give to that declara- 
tion? She gave an answer by direct 
and palpable interference in the Servian 
War. My right hon. Friend’s declara- 
tion was made on the part of the Go- 
vernment. We have been warned 
against those who are willing to use 
strong Words, but are not willing to 
carry those words into effect. My right 
hon. Friend himself has repeatedly laid 
down the rule that you should never 
use strong language unless you are pre- 
pared to carry it into action. I can find 
very little in the history of the last six 
months on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government except successive instances 
of strong language, sometimes in favour 
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of Turkey, sometimes against Turkey, 
which ed never yet, in either case, ban 
carried into effect. 

What was the first declaration of 
Her Majesty’s Government from the 
mouth of the Prime Minister? That 
they desired and would endeavour to 
re-establish the status quo in Turkey. 
Do we hear now of the re-establishment 
of the status quo in Turkey? They 
were, next, to maintain the independence 
and integrity of Turkey. I am afraid 
that they have sacrificed a great deal of 
their own duty in order to maintain the 
independence and integrity of Turkey, 
and that they have shrunk from the 
redemption of honourable obligations 
which this nation has incurred; but 
have they maintained Turkey’s integrity 
and independence? Turkey herself has 
something to say upon that subject. She 
says that in the Conference at Constan- 
tinople proposals were made which went 
directly against her integrity and inde- 
pendence. Nor was this the only blow 
you struck at her. On the occasion of 
the recent Protocol, she declared that 
by that Protocol her independence and 
integrity were violated and destroyed, 
and this she declared truly ; for the sur- 
veillance, which by that Protocol you 
declared yourselves ready to establish 
over the government of her Christian 
subjects, was beyond all doubt funda- 
mentally at variance with the indepen- 
dence of the Ottoman Government. 
Well, then, we were to maintain the 
Treaties of 1856. I want to know what 
became of the Treaty of Paris when the 
Protocol of last March had been signed ? 
After that announcement of surveillance, 
which is interference, by the joint action 
of the Powers of Europe, what became 
of the Treaty of 1856, under which the 
Powers had formally renounced every- 
thing in the nature of a Treaty-right to 
interfere? Well, what were the other 
objects? Another object was to improve 
the condition of the Christians. But, 
Sir, their condition has never been so 
bad as during the last 12 months. In- 
stead of its being improved, the passions 
of the dominant caste and the licence of 
the servants and agents of the Govern- 
ment have been let looseon the Christians 
without limit or restraint; and the first 
dawn of mitigation and alleviation in 
their condition, as to the Province of 
Bulgaria, has been since Russia set 
her Armies in motion; and yet we were 
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always told by those who call themselves 
the friends of Turkey, and by those who 
boasted of their knowledge of Turkey, 
that the moment coercive interference 
was attempted, the most horrible mas- 
sacres of the Christians would ensue. 
And, lastly, Sir, the great object of all 
was to preserve the peace of Europe. 
Whathas become of the peaceof Europe at 
this moment I need not describe. There- 
fore, therehasnot been a purposethat Her 
Majesty’s Government have contemplated 
from the beginning to the end of these 
complicated proceedings, in which they 
have not entirely failed. They have 
not had even an accidental success. 

What, in this strange state of things, 
is the apology offered? I am not going 
to charge this apology on my right hon. 
Friend, because he gave a different con- 
struction to the words he used ; but there 
isno doubt as to the construction put 
upon them by those who cheered him 
from behind. He said he would not in- 
quire how far the failures had been 
owing to the conduct of others; and he 
was loudly cheered. His supporters evi- 
dently alluded to persons and proceed- 
ings in this country. Well, I must say 
we are in a very peculiar position if the 
sentiment of that cheer is to be accepted 
by Her Majesty’s Government. One 
has known many occasions in this world 
when men have been able and disposed 
to insult others, but not many when 
they have contrived to insult themselves. 
Now, I must say it would be a case of a 
Government which was insulting itself 
were they to put forward such a plea. 
They would then lay before the country 
a statement virtually to this effect — 
““We. have been in power; we have 
wielded your resources; we have en- 
joyed your authority; we have been 
supported by large majorities in the 
Lords and in the Commons; but we 
have failed of our purpose because, not- 
withstanding all those appearances, we 
were not the true governors of the coun- 
try; others have been able to throw its 
moral weight into the opposite scale ; 
others have come between us and our 
aims, and have prevented their attain- 
ment; and yet, with all this before us, 
we are content to remain the ostensible 
directors of policy, the persons respon- 
sible for the conduct of affairs.” 

I now come to the issue before us. I 
will not decline the challenge of my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer. My noble Friend near me 
has explained the amount of difference 
between himself and me in regard to a 
portion of these Resolutions. My noble 
Friend thinks, and I respectfully pre- 
sume to differ from him, that the time 
has passed when the attempt to settle 
this matter by the authority of Europe 
could usefully and successfully have been 
made. I see no evidence which should 
bring me to that conclusion. I have 
spoken of the very remarkable expres- 
sion of feeling in the country during the 
last few days. There are other indica- 
tions which may prove more convincing 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite as they arise, 
in connection with local elections from 
time to time; but, for myself, Iam bound 
to say I have been profoundly struck by 
the courage and promptitude with which 
the country has shown a disposition to 
recognize its entire obligations, and to 
look at the question in all its breadth. 
We have a minor and a major issue be- 
fore us on this occasion. The minor 
issue, which appears to me valuable and 
necessary in itself, and which is also the 
first in order of the two, is set out in the 
first two Resolutions. The major is that 
which is principally contained in the 
fourth Resolution, and to which I feel 
myself unalterably attached. It cannot 
be too clearly understood that with re- 
gard to these Resolutions I withdraw 
nothing, and I alter nothing. If they are 
not put from the Chair successively, 
from first to last, that is a pure matter 
of form, and a very common method of 
procedure when the House has given a 
decisive verdict. Our duty and our 
honour, as I think, bind us to that which 
I have called the major issue. The ma- 
jor issue is this contingent coercion by 
united Europe, or by an adequate com- 
bination of European Powers, is the 
ligitimate weapon by which, and by 
which alone, we can reasonably expect 
to arrive at a safe and satisfactory set- 
tlement of the Eastern Question. My 
right hon. Friend committed a venial 
error in quoting a passage from a speech 
of mine on this point. I most distinctly 
stated in that speech, delivered on the 
9th of last September, that in my view 
no settlement could be entirely satisfac- 
tory unless it was effected by measures 
taken on the part of united Europe. The 
noble Lord the Vice President of the 
Council (Viscount Sandon) spoke in this 
debate in a tone of which no one could 
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complain, and with an ability which I 
am glad to see is hereditary in his 
family. He made a peremptory demand 
upon me. ‘ Do you mean war? Do you 
mean war by England in concert with 
Russia? Let me have Yes or No—no 
other answer will suffice ; and I demand 
an answer.” He shall have one. My 
answer is, No. Here let me state at the 
outset that these Resolutions do not 
contemplate England’s sole alliance with 
Russia. All the best arguments in favour 
of a combination with Russia imply that 
Russia should be placed in union with 
influences weightier in the aggregate 
and more powerful than her own. Such 
action as that I believe would be safe; 
but Iam by no means prepared to say 
that the influence of England in sole 
combination with Russia would be of 
that entirely safe and satisfactory cha- 
racter. I, therefore, suspend any judg- 
ment on a question which really has not 
arisen. But I will meet the challenge of 
the noble Lord, although I might ob- 
ject to being put to say ‘‘ Yes”’ or ‘‘ No” 
to any question whatever. I think that 
was the form in which the people of 
France were called upon to vote their 
plebiscites. I might point out that 
I had been trained in an excellent 
political school, one of the funda- 
mental maxims of which was that no 
one should be content with two courses, 
but should have at least three. I do not 
deny that coercion involves the possibi- 
lity of war; but I say that history shows 
that coercion adequately supported and 
in a good cause, need not be followed by 
war. I hope the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) 
has, after the speech of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Oxford 
City (Sir William Harcourt), given up 
all attempts to maintain that Mr. Can- 
ning, in the case of the Greek Revolu- 
tion, did not contemplate the use of 
force. Although the Treaty of 1827 did 
not use the word ‘‘ force,” yet in its ad- 
ditional Articles, it as plainly contem- 
plated force as if the word had been 
actually employed. In the Instructions 
which were given to the admirals a few 
days after the signing of the Treaty, the 
implication was quite as clear; and 
again, in the further instructions which 
were subsequently given to the admirals, 
under the administration of Lord Gode- 
rich, and when Lord Dudley was still 
the Foreign Minister, the word “‘ force ” 
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was actually used. The battle of Nava- 
rino, although a result of the employ- 
ment of force, was not war. Moreover, 
the battle of Navarino was not an en- 
ment ordered by either Government. 
t was an unforeseen and in this sense 
accidental event, and was, probably on 
this account, called, in the King’s Speech 
of 1828, an untoward event. Coercion 
by menace, justly and wisely used, need 
not lead to war. The whole of recent 
history is full of such examples of coer- 
cion. In 1832 there was coercion of 
Holland by the united action of England 
and France; while France took the 
citadel of Antwerp, England on that occa- 
sion blockaded the Scheldt. Another 
instance occurred in 1850, when Greece 
was compelled to submit to the principal 
claims of England in the case of Don 
Pacifico, by the undisguised use of coer- 
cion. I quote this case, not as believing 
in the justice of the claim, but it none 
the less sustains my proposition. Ooer- 
cion was again, in 1853, applied to 
Greece to prevent her from taking any 
part—her action would, of course, have 
been adverse to Turkey—in the Crimean 
War. In 1860, too, in the case of Turkey 
herself coercion was used as a threat by 
England and the other Powers; and it 
was that threat of coercion which in- 
duced her to agree to the occupation of 
the Lebanon. Now, in not one of those 
four instances did there ensue a state of 
war. 

Now, Sir, among the strangest fic- 
tions which have been adopted and pro- 
pagated on the other side is one which 
has received the countenance of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. He says, I think, 
that he cannot help admiring the ‘‘ indo- 
mitable pluck’’ of Turkey. It is be- 
lieved that the Turks of to-day are 
animated by a daring and head-strong 
valour, which will listen neither to rea- 
son, nor to fear. On what fact of history 
does this theory rely? Where are the 
proofs? Indomitable pluck! Most in- 
domitable undoubtedly in destroying 
women and children in Bulgaria. Most 
indomitable in campaigns against the 
scarcely- drilled and _ scarcely - armed 
ploughmen and swineherds of Servia. 
But where, I would ask, is this indomi- 
table pluck when Turkey has to meet 
the heroic soldiers of Montenegro, and 
is almost uniformly discomfited by greatly 
inferior numbers? In the course of years 
and of revolutions, almost every capital 
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in Europe has been occupied by hostile 
troops, but Turkey has never waited for 
the occupation of her capital. Long 
before her enemy has reached Constan- 
tinople, she has taken care to make her 
peace. Therefore, from our whole expe- 
rience of Turkey, it is an idle and vision- 
ary pretext to suppose that war between 
Turkey and united Europe, or war even 
between Turkey and any great combina- 
tion of the Powers would have been the 
result of a threat of coercion. No country 
in the world is less troubled with the 
fever of chivalry than the Turkey of to- 
day. But, Sir, is there an united Europe? 
There is not, there never has been an 
united Europe; but only because you 
have prevented it. Russia said to Turkey 
—‘‘ You must.” Austria was willing, 
and proposed, inthe Autumn, that Europe 
should undertake coercion by naval ope- 
rations, which she believed would be 
effectual. We have no evidence that 
France would have declined; but in 
November France had evidently become 
aware that England would have no coer- 
cion, and France then held aloof. 

Another entirely arbitrary doctrine 
has been set up by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He says that no country 
obtains any benefit from the use of 
foreign arms. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I said that you cannot improve 
the Government of any country by the 
use of foreign arms. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: But if a country 
has a tyrannical Government and you 
substitute for it a free Government, you 
make what I think a very great improve- 
ment. This is not a matter only of opi- 
nion, to be bandied this way and that. 
I bring it to the test of history. Look 
abroad over the face of the world, and 
you will find that few are the nations 
which have, in recent times at least, 
established their own liberties without 
foreign aid. Liberty was established 
for Spain by England in the Peninsular 
War. The same was done for Belgium 
by France and England in 1830. The 
liberties of Greece and Italy were esta- 
blished by the aid of foreign arms; in 
the case of Italy by the arms, first of 
France and then of Germany. The 
liberties of Portugal were, if not esta- 
blished, yet preserved by Mr. Canning 
in 1826, and . the use of foreign arms. 
The liberties of the United States them- 
selves were only established, at the date 
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when their emancipation took effect, by the 
powerful aid they received from foreign 
arms. That proposition vanishes entirely 
into thin air. So much, therefore, for 
the twin propositions—that coercion by 
Europe means war with Turkey, and 
that the liberties of a country cannot 
be established by the aid of foreign 
force. 

I must, Sir, say another word on a 
subject, of the very name of which the 
House must be weary, the subject of the 
Treaty of Kainardji. I had hoped this 
matter was disposed of. But the hon. 
and learned Attorney General gallantly 
returns to the charge. Let me at once 
thank him for his goodness in withdraw- 
ing the words which he had inadver- 
tently been led to use in reference to me 
when addressing his constituents. He 
paid me a compliment which I accept 
with pleasure, and I can in return assure 
him that I have sat in this House with 
satisfaction to hear him on a point of 
law, at that particular hour, too, of the 
night when other inducements are apt to 
draw us from our seats. I must, how- 
ever, venture to say that in this case the 
hon. and learned Gentleman sets him- 
self in face of all the authorities. I say 
there was before the Crimean War by 
Treaty a title in the hands of Russia, by 
means of which she was able to exercise 
a contingent power of interference on 
behalf of the Christians. I must press 
the importance of the evidence on the 
subject. I cannot admit that others than 
lawyers are unable to understand the 
plain language, which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman thrusts aside; while 
he dismisses the first living jurist on the 
Continent with the observation that he 
forgets his name, and substitutes for the 
original of the Treaty a translation which 
is not quite accurate. The Porte engages 
to protect the Christian religion and its 
churches; and it also gives a right of 
representation to the Russian Ambassa- 
dor on behalf of a particular church. 
These are the two stipulations contained 
in the seventh article of the Treaty of 
Kainardji. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman holds that they are one stipula- 
tion. They are connected in the English 
version by the word ‘‘also.”” The word 
in the original Italian is ancora: and I 
can state on the highest authority that 
this word absolutely separates the two 
stipulations. It signifies not the appli- 
cation of something which has gone be- 
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fore, but the introduction of something 
altogether separate and apart. 

As to the authorities, nothing can be 
brought against me except passages 
wholly insufficient at best for their pur- 
pose. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe has 
been quoted by the Home Secretary; 
the noble Lord, however, was not giving 
his own construction, but he was quotin 
the Article which referred to the subject. 
I say this not at a venture, but be- 
cause it appears from the passage cited. 
It does not appear that he had read the 
Treaty. He says he is informed that 
only certainly Articles of it, which he 
names, refer to the subject. Evidently 
he proceeded upon information supplied 
to him by some gentleman of the Em- 
bassy. I grant that the Home Secretary 
cited a passage from a speech of Lord 
Clarendon, which seemed to deny that 
Russia had any rights in relation to the 
Christians at large. Lord Clarendon 
made that speech for himself, and after 
the war had broken out. But I have 
proved that when he expressed the views 
of the Cabinet in 1853, he admitted the 
possession of such rights by Russia; 
and, further, I am in a condition to quote 
the distinct evidence of Lord Russell, 
who says distinctly that the claims of 
Russia to the protection of the Christians 
were warranted by Treaty. He, too, 
was, I believe, writing as Foreign Secre- 
tary, in the name, and with the sanction 
of the Cabinet. Thus I am armed with 
the dicta of jurists, the testimony of his- 
torians, and the declarations of the re- 
sponsible Ministers at the date of the 
Crimean War. Under these circum- 
stances I must really hold that it was 
not reserved for the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to construe, in 1877, a grave 
historical and international document 
framed and applied in 1774. Mankind 
have not waited for the apparition even 
of such an Attorney General to come to 
an understanding on the sense of such a 
document. That most important instru- 
ment has received a construction long 
ago, and that construction it is a great 
deal too late to shake. 

It stands, then, as proved that we 
destroyed certain powers of intervention 
which formerly existed on the part of 
the Christians. I say, then, by all means 
maintain, in your present position, a 
strict and honest neutrality; but do not 
forget the obligation of honour under 
which you placed yourselves towards the 
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subject-races of the Ottoman Empire 
when you took upon you to destroy the 
Treaty of Kainardji. Europe is now in 
a condition to judge what would be a 
fair arrangement between the parties. 
If such a fair arrangement were declined 
by Russia, we should stand in no worse 
position, but Russia would stand much 
worse, because she would have declined 
an arrangement coming from a compe- 
tent and authoritative source; and in- 
stead of fighting to enforce the conclu- 
sions of Europe, would fight only to 
enforce her own. She would lose the 
moral weight and force of her position. 
If, on the other hand, Turkey were to 
refuse, then the Powers of Europe, 
by the very simple measure of establish- 
ing that naval cordon of which I have 
formerly spoken, would bring this war 
to an end in a fortnight. What, on the 
other hand, is the course we have taken? 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite cheered more 
loudly the declaration of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth (Sir 
Robert Peel) than anything else that 
has been said in the course of the debate. 
It appears he succeeded in touching a 
deeper and more sonorous chord than 
any other hon. Gentleman who has 
spoken on that side. It was when he 
denounced in unmeasured terms the 
aims and acts of Russia. But I think 
you will lay your account ill with human 
nature if you suppose that Russia is 
nothing else but a mass of deceit and 
corruption. I am not aware that the 
foreign policy of Russia has been, on the 
whole, worse and more ungenerous than 
that of the neighbouring Powers. The 
Emperor of Russia is a gentleman, a 
Christian gentleman, and a great bene- 
factor to his people; and I believe the 
people of Russia to be as capable of 
noble sentiments as any people in Europe. 
In the government of Russia, however, 
in its official, military, and ruling classes, 
Iam not disposed to place much confi- 
dence. Indeed, it was well said by the 
Duke of Wellington that we can hardly 
admit confidence in foreign Governments 
as a rule of action. With regard to the 
deeds of Russia in Poland, the Govern- 
ment of Lord Palmerston, of which I 
was a Member, pushed diplomatic re- 
monstrances to the farthest point. We 
failed in those remonstrances; and if we 
stopped at that point, it must be re- 
membered, that we could only act with 
others, that our means of action were 
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equivocal; that our own title, and cer- 
tainly our obligation to act under any 
Treaty might be questioned. But now 
the case is reversed. It is obligation 
arising out of our destruction of former 
Treaty rights that binds us with respect 
to Turkey. And now, Sir, I will suppose 
that we are engaged in a dialogue with 
Russia ; and I wish to know what lan- 
guage we shall hold. Are we to say to 
Russia—‘‘ Because you have done evil 
formerly, you are not now to do good? ”’ 
Are we to say—‘‘ Your hands are too 
deeply stained with blood; you are not 
fit for this holy work?”’ Surely Russia 
may and will reply—‘‘ Very good; but 
as the work is holy, as you have declared 
your own concurrence, your own zeal in 
regard to it, do it yourselves.” And 
then our answer is, Sir—‘‘ No, though 
we wish it done, though we think it 
should be done, we will not do it our- 
selves, and if you undertake to do it, 
we will cavil, we will snarl at you.” Is 
it possible to conceive a deeper humilia- 
tion than the adoption of the policy im- 
plied in such a course as this ? 

But I will now ask leave to suppose 
that another dialogue is likely to be 
held. This will be a dialogue between 
Russia and Turkey. When for a suffi- 
cient time they have poured forth each 
the other’s blood, when the stock of 
Turkey’s ‘‘indomitable pluck” is run- 
ning low, some Ignatieff, ever on the 
watch for the mollia tempora fandi, may 
seize his opportunity, and invite a col- 
loquy, Russia may ask of her antago- 
nist—‘‘ Why should we two thus inflict 
damage and mischief on each other, 
when we might perhaps agree on some- 
thing that may be for the good of both?” 
And Turkey might answer that really 
she did not very well know; but then 
there is the concert of Europe. Russia 
may rejoin—‘‘ I owe nothing to Europe. 
With great solemnity and show she 
arrived at her conclusions, declined to do 
anything to give them effect, and left 
upon me the care, the burden, and the 
charge. Nay, from one at least of the 
Powers, whose judgment I am striving 
to enforce, I receive only censure and 
condemnation.”” With equal justice 
Turkey might reply—‘“If you owe 
nothing to Europe, I owe less than 
nothing ; and less than nothing to Eng- 
land in particular. She, beyond all 
others, has buoyed me up with false, 
delusive hopes; she, by her Fleets and 
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her Ambassadors, sometimes in audible 
language, sometimes in under-tones, 
when I was on the point of giving in, 
has led me to persist. She has buoyed 
me up, and led me on, and then left me 
to face you in the field alone. The tra- 
ditions of the Crimean War are for- 
gotten; the moral and even material 
support of 1875 and 1876 exist no more.” 
‘‘Let us then,” both may conclude in 
chorus, ‘‘examine the matter from our 
own point of view, and determine upon 
some agreement which may be for own 
mutual benefit, let Europe, and let Eng- 
land, approve of it or not.” It would 
not be difficult to indicate the particulars 
of such an arrangement. It is only from 
motives of prudence that I advisedly re- 
frain; but I wish to press upon the 
minds of the majority of this House 
some idea of the dangers into which 
they may be carrying us. Suffice it to 
say, peace may be given to the East, and 
liberty to the Slavonic Provinces, and 
arrangements may be made about some 
other Provinces, and about matters other 
than territorial, as to which Europe may 
be indifferent, but which might leave 
England in hopeless and impotent dis- 
satisfaction. 

However, Sir, I well know that all 
this is vain, so far as the vote of to- 
night is concerned. You will not con- 
sent to vote that even the united autho- 
rity of Europe ought to prescribe to 
Turkey her duty, and to require its ful- 
filment; nor that British influence ought 
to be used in favour of practical self- 
government for the disturbed Provinces 
of Turkey, although I have adopted the 
very phrase which was chosen by Lord 
Salisbury to express his meaning; nor 
that moral as well as material suppert 
ean no longer be claimed by Turkey, 
although it has been shown how, by 
equivocal acts and conflicting declara- 
tions, we are running the risk of de- 
luding that Power to her own heavy 
damage, and our not less serious dis- 
credit. Not even will you declare your 
just dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
the Porte in regard to the Bulgarian 
massacres, for fear it should embarrass 
Her Majesty’s Government. And yet 
how can it possibly embarrass them, 
except by its tendency to make their 
sounding words into solid realities, 
and to bind them to do some effective 
acts in conformity with their profes- 
sions? 
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However, such will be the way in 
which you will use your power. And 
without doubt your majority is powerful; 
but it is not omnipotent. Believing that 
we have the people of England with us, 
we may, we must, respectfully decline to 
yield to it a final obedience; we must 
use all legal and constitutional means to 
hold the Government to the better part 
of their declarations; to detach them 
from the worse, to avert calamity and 
disgrace, to induce a due regard to the 
national honour. This debate, I think, 
has done something to assist the preva- 
lence of the healthier influences within 
the Cabinet. I must offer the Home 
Secretary a compliment which I know he 
will not, and he cannot, accept ; we look 
upon ourselves as his allies. But we are 
engaged in a continuous effort; we roll 
the stone of Sisyphus against the slope, 
and the moment the hand shall be with- 
drawn, down it will begin to run. How- 
ever, the time is short; the sands of the 
hour-glass are running out. The longer 
you delay, the less in all likelihood you 
will be able to save from the wreck of 
the integrity and independence of the 
Turkish Empire. If Russia should fail, 
her failure would be a disaster to man- 
kind; and the condition of the suffering 
races, for whom we are supposed to have 
laboured, will be worse than it was 
before. If she succeeds, and if her con- 
duct be honourable, nay, even if it be 
but tolerably prudent, the performance 
of the work she has in hand will, not- 
withstanding all your jealousies and all 
your reproaches, secure for her an un- 
dying fame. When that work shall be 
accomplished, though it be not in the 
way and by the means I would havo 
chosen, as an Englishman 1 shall hide 
my head, but as a man I shall rejoice. 
Nevertheless, to my latest day 1 will 
exclaim: Would God that, in this crisis, 
the voice of the nation had been suffered 
to prevail; would God that in this great, 
this holy deed, England had not been 
refused her share ! 

Mason O’GORMAN: I shall only 
detain you five minutes. I merely wish 
to say—to make one observation, and it 
is with regard to the Bulgarian atrocities, 
and with respect to those who committed 
those atrocities. I think, Sir, that it is 
understood by this House that these 
atrocities were committed by the Bashi 
Bazouk troops. I want to ask this House 
who are the Bashi Bazouks? What are 
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the Bashi Bazouks? Twenty years ago, 
alas! I did know something of the 
Bashi-Bazouks, and we were all told at 
that time that the Bashi Bazouks were 
the scum of the Levant. The scum of 
the Levant is the scum of every portion 
of the Mediterranean ; therefore it may 
be said as perfectly true that the Bashi 
Bazouks are the eréme de la oréme of the 
Levant. Now, I want to know the za- 
tionality of the Bashi Bazouks? We 
were told in those days they were 
composed of Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Welshmen—{ Laughter |—Eh? [ Renewed 
rage I humbly beg pardon of my 
Welsh Friends—I meant Frenchmen, 
Hollanders, Prussians, Germans, Aus- 
trians, Hungarians, Italians, Greeks. 
There were also Maltese, Cretans, 
Cyprians by the thousand, Rhodians, 
Samians, and even Trojans. Were there 
any Russians there from Balaclava, Se- 
bastopol, Simferopol, and Odessa? Yes, 
Sir, by the thousand. Well, Sir, these 
troops committed the atrocities which all 
Europe complained of. Who mustered 
these troops the next day? Who was 
the colonel of the regiment that paraded 
them? Was there no complaint from 
this country about them? Yes; but 
it was impossible to punish them, for 
not one answered to the roll-call of 
their names. We have never yet dis- 
covered who they are. I have not 
the slightest hesitation in saying that 
if these men were paraded in Wel- 
lington Barracks, there would be 75 per 
cent of them turn out to be Russian 
troops. I am perfectly certain of it. 
And those Russian troops were sent there 
by Alexander of Russia for the purpose 
of committing these atrocities. I can 
prove it as well as you can prove that 
they are Turks. Is it not true that 
for years the Russian myrmidons were 
sent into Bulgaria for the purpose of 
doing those things? Is it not true that 
the Russian troops were employed to 
fight against the Turkish troops without 
any declaration of war ? I am perfectly 
certain that the vast majority of those 
troops who committed these massacres 
were Turkish troops; I mean Rus- 
sian troops, paid with Russian money, 
and probably commanded by Russian 
officers. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 223; Noes 
354: Majority 131. 
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AYES. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Earp, T. 
Allen, W. S Edwards, H. 
Anderson, G. Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 
Anstruther, Sir R. Erri m, G. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. Evans, T. W. 
Backhouse, E. Eyton, P. E. 
Balfour, Sir G. Fawcett, H. 
Barclay, A. C. Ferguson, R. 
Barclay, J. W. Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Barran, J. Fletcher, I. 
Bass, A. Foljambe, F. J. 8. 


Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Bazley, Sir T. 
Beaumont, Major F. 
Beaumont, W. B 
Bell, I. L. 

Biddulph, M. 

Blake, T. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. 
Bolckow, H. W. F. 
Brassey, H. A. 
Briggs, W. E 
Bright, J. 

Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Bristowe, S. B. 
Brocklehurst, W. C. 
Brogden, A. 

Brown, A. H. 
Brown, J. C. 

Burt, T. 

Cameron, C. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell- Bannerman, 


H. 
Carington, hon. Col. W. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Cave, T. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Chadwick, D. 
Chamberlain, J. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Childers, rt. hon. H. 
Cholmeley, Sir H. 
Clarke, J. C. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Cogan, rt. hn. W.H. F. 
Cole, H. T. 
Collins, E. 
Colman, J. J. 
Conyngham, Lord F. 
Corbett, J. 
Cotes, C. C. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cowan, J. 
Cowen, J. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Crawford, J. 8. 
Cross, J. K. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Davies, R. 
Delahunty, J. 
Dickson, T. A. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J. 
Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Downing, M‘C. 


Duff, R. W. 
Dundas, J. C. 


Forster, Sir C. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Gladstone,rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Goldsmid, J. 
Gordon, Lord D. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grey, Earl de 
Grieve, J. J. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Harcourt, Sir W. V. 
Harrison, C. 
Harrison, J. F. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Havelock, Sir H. 
Hayter, A. D. 
Henry, M. 
Herschell, F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hill, T. R. 
Holland, 8. 
Holms, J. 
Holms, W. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, hon. C. 
Howard, E. 8. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hutchinson, J. D. 
Ingram, W. J. 
Jackson, Sir H. M. 
James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Jenkins, E. 
Johnstone, Sir H. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Knatchbull- Hugessen, 
rt. hon. E. 


Laing, S. 
Laverton, A. 
Law, rt. hon. H. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leeman, G. 
Lefevre, G. J. 8. 
Leith, J. F. 
Lloyd, M. 
Locke, J. 


Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lush, Dr. 

Lusk, Sir A. 
Macdonald, A. 
Macduff, Viscount 
Macgregor, D. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 


[Fifth Night.] 
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M‘Arthur, A 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, D. 
Maitland, J. 
Maitland, W. F. 


Marjoribanks, Sir D.C. 


Marling, 8. 8S. 
Martin, P. W. 


Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 


Middleton, Sir A. E. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Morgan, G. O. 
Morley, 8. 
Mundella, A. J. 
Muntz, P. H. 
Mure, Colonel 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Noel, E. 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’Conor, D. M. 
O’Conor Don, The 
O’ Donoghue, The 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Palmer, C. M 
Pease, J. W. 


Philips, R. N. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 


Portman, hon. W.H.B. 


Potter, T. B. 
Price, W. E. 
Ralli, P. 
Ramsay, J. 
Rashleigh, Sir C. 
Rathbone, W. 
Reed, E. J. 
Richard, H. 
Robertson, H. 
Russell, Lord A. 
Rylands, P. 


The Eastern Question. 


St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Samuda, J. D’A. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 
Seely, C. 

Sheil, E. 

Sheridan, H. B. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
—vae mg Sir J. G. T. 
Smith, E 

Smyth, R. 


-Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 


Stanton, ’A. J. 
Stevenson, J. O. 
Stuart, Colonel 
Swanston, A. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Taylor, D. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Temple, rt. hon. W. 
Cowper- 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Vivian, A. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Waddy, 8S. D. 
Walter, J. 
Waterlow, Sir S. 
Watkin, Sir E. W. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, 8. 
Whitwell, J. 
Whitworth, B. 
Williams, W. 
Vilson, C. 
Wilson, Sir M. 
Yeaman, J 
Young, A. W. 


TELLERS. 
Adam, rt. hon. W. P. 
Kensington, Lord 


NOES. 


Adderley, rt. hn. Sir C. 


Agnew, ‘RV. 
Alexander, Colonel 
Allen, Major 
Allsopp, C. 

Allsopp, H. 
Anstruther, Sir W. 
Archdale, W. H. 
Arkwright, A. P. 
Arkwright, F. 
Ashbury, J. L. 
Assheton, R. 

Astley, Sir J. D. 
Bagge, Sir W. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 
Barne, F. St. J. N. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, E. 

Bateson, Sir T. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, rt. hn. Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Benett-Stanford, V. F. 





Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, Lord C. 
Beresford, G.dela Poer 
Beresford, Colonel M. 
Birley, H. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 
Bourke, hon. R. 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bousfield, Colonel 
Bowen, J. B. 
Bowyer, Sir G. 
Brady, J 

Bright, R. 

Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brooks, W. C. 
Browne, G. E. 

Bruce, hon. T. 

Bruen, H. 

Brymer, W. E. 
Bulwer, J. R. 
Burrell, Sir W. W. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Callan, P. 











Cameron, D. 

Campbell, C. 
Cartwright, F. 

Cave, rt. hon. 8. 

Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 


Chaine, J. 
Chaplin, ape E. 


Clifton, T. H. 

Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Close, M. C. 

Clowes, S. W. 
Cobbold, T. C. 
Cochrane, A. D.W.R.B 
Cole, Col. hon. H. a: 
Coope, O. E. 

Cor es, T. 


Crichton, Viscount 
Cross, rt. hon. R. A. 
Cubitt, G. 
Cuninghame, Sir W. 
Cust, H. C. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dalrymple, C. 
Fable g 2 W. B. 
Deedes, W. 
Denison, C. B. 
Denison, W. B. 
Denison, W. E 
Dick, F. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, hon. Capt. E. 
Douglas, Sir G. 
Drax, J. 8S. W. 5S. E. 
Duff, J. 
Dunbar, J. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Edmonstone, Admiral 
Sir W. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, Sir P. G 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 
Elliot, Sir G. 


Emlyn, 
Ealiogtow, Lord 
Ewing, A. O. 
Fellowes, E. 

Finch, G. H. 

Floyer, J. 

Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, ba T. W. 
Forsyth, 

Foster, W. H. 

Fraser, Sir W. A. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
French, hon. C. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, J. T. Agg- 
Gardner, R. Richard- 


son- 
Garnier, J. C. 


Legard, Sir C. 
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Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Goldney, G. 
Gooch, Sir D. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Gordon, W. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Goulding, W. 
Grantham, W. 
Greenall, Sir G. 
Greene, E. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Gurney, rt. hon. R. 
Hall, A. W. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, Lord G. 
Hamilton, Marquess of 
Hamilton, hon. R. B. 
Hamond, C. F. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Hardcastle, E. 
Hardy, rt. hon. G. 
Hardy, J. 8. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, right hon. Sir J. 
C. D. 
Heath, R. 
Helmsley, Viscount 
Herbert, H. A. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hermon, E. 
Hervey, Lord F. 
Heygate, W. U. 
Hick, J. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, A. 8. 
Hinchingbrook, Visct. 
Holford, J. P. G. 
Holker, Sir J. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Holt, J. M. 
Home, Captain 
aes ag hou. Captain A. 
W. ALN. 


Hope, ae ig ge 3 
Hubbard, E. 
Hunt, rt. hon. G. W. 
Isaac, 8. 
Jenkinson, Sir G. S. 
Jervis, Colonel 
J ohnson, J. G. 
Johnston, W. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Jolliffe, hon. 8. 
Jones, J. 
Kenealy, Dr. 
Kennard, Colonel 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
-Harman, E. R. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Lambert, N. G. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Learmonth, A. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Lee, Major V. 
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Legh, W. J. H. B. Wellesley, Colonel Woodd, B. T. 
Leighton, 8S. Price, Captain Wells, E. Wroughton, P. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. Puleston, J. H. Wethered, T. O. Wyndham, hon. P. 
Leslie, Sir J. Raikes, H. C. Wheelhouse, W. S.J. Wynn, C. W. W. 
Lewis, C. E. Read, C.S. Whitelaw, A. Yarmouth, Earl of 
Lewis, O. Rendlesham, Lord Williams, Sir F. M. Yorke, hon. E. 
Lindsay, Col. R. L. a G. W. Wilmot, Sir H. Yorke, J. R. 
Lindsay, Lord Ridley, M. W. Wilmot, Sir J. E. TELLERS. 
Lloyd, 8. Ripley, H. W. Wilson, W. Dyke, Sir W. H. 
Lloyd, T. E. Ritchie, C. T. Wolff, Sir H. D. Winn, R. 

Lopes, Sir M. Rodwell, B. B. H. 

Lorne, Marquess of Roebuck, J. A. Words added. 


Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Mac Iver, D. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Majendie, L. A. 
Makins, Colonel 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Manners, rt. hn. LordJ. 
March, Earl of 
Marten, A. G. 
Maxwell, Sir W. S. 
Mellor, T. W. 
Merewether, C. G. 
Mills, A. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Montagu, rthn. Lord R. 
Montgomerie, R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. G. 
Moore, 8. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Mulholland, J. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Naghten, Lt.-Col. 
Newport, Viscount 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
Nolan, Captain ~ 
North, Colonel 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 
O’ Beirne, Captain 
O'Byrne, W. R. 
O’Gorman, P. 
O'Leary, W. 
O’Loghlen, rt. hon. Sir 
C. M. 


O’Neill, hon. E. 
Onslow, D. 


Pateshall, E. 

Peek, Sir H. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pell, A. 

Pelly, Sir H. C. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Pennant, hon. G. 
Peploe, Major 
Percy, Earl 

Phipps, P. 

Pim, Captain B. 
Plunket, hon. D. R. 
Plunkett, hon. R. 
Polhill-Turner, Capt. 
Powell, W. 

Power, R. 

Praed, C. T. 


Rothschild, Sir N. M. de 

Round, J. 

Russell, Sir C. 

Ryder, G. R. 

Sackville, S. G. 8. 

Salt, T. 

Sanderson, T. K. 

Sandford, G. M. W. 

Sandon, Viscount 

Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 

Scott, Lord H. 

Scott, M. D. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 

Severne, J. E. 

Shaw, W. 

Shirley, 8. E. 

Shute, General 

Sidebottom, T. H. 

Simonds, W. B. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, F. C. 

Smith, S. G. 

Smith, W. H. 

Smollett, P. B. 

Somerset, Lord H.R. C. 

Sotheron-Estcourt, G. 

Spinks, Mr. Serjeant 

Stanhope, hon. E. 

Stanhope, W. T. W.S. 

Stanley, hon. F. 

Starkey, L. R. 

Starkie, J. P. C. 


Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 
Tennant, R. 
Thornhill, T. 
Thwaites, D. 

Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, hon. W.F. 
Torr, J. 

Tremayne, J. 

Trevor, Lord A.E. Hill- 
Turnor, E. 

Twells, P. 

Verner, E. W. 
Walker, O. O. 
Walker, T. E. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walpole, rt. hon. 8. 
Walsh, hon. A. 
Warburton, P. E. 
Ward, M. F. 
Waterhouse, S. 
Watney, J. 

Watson, W. 
Welby-Gregory,SirW. 





Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House declines to enter- 
tain any Resolutions which may embarrass Her 
Majesty’s Government in the maintenance of 
peace and in the protection of British interests, 
without indicating any alternative line of 
policy. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he gave 
Notice to move the second Resolution 
in order that it might be amended, and 
the sense of the House taken upon it; 
but at that time a Notice of the Pre- 
vious Question was standing. Since 
that time the position had materially 
changed, and the House had adopted by 
a large majority words which declared 
its intention and disposition not to en- 
tertain any Resolution of the nature of 
those which he had proposed. Under 
those circumstances he was inclined to 
think, although he was in the hands of 
the House, that it would be more re- 
spectful to the majority of the House 
that he should not move his Resolution. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1878, the sum 
of £5,900,000 be granted out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


FACTORS ACT BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Factors Act. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought by Sir Joun Lvszock, Sir James 
M‘Gargt-Hoee, Sir Cuartes Mitts, and Mr. 
Warxin Wiis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 168.] 
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PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 8) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 
the Board of Trade under “The General Pier 
and Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to Carnarvon. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Epwarp Srannore and Sir 
CuarLEs ADDERLEY. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 166. ] 


SAINT STEPHEN’S GREEN (DUBLIN) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Micnuart Hicxs-Bracu, 
Bill to vest Saint Stephen’s Green, Dublin, in 
the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland ; 
for maintaining and regulating the same asa 
public park ; and for other purposes, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Micuazn Hicks-Beacu 
and Mr. Arrorney Generat for IRELAND. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 167.] 


House adjourned at half 
after Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 15th May, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Buus—First Reading— 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Orders Confir- 
mation (73), and referred to the Examiners ; 
Married Women’s Property Act (1870) Amend- 
ment * (74); Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries,* 
and referred to the Examiners. 

Second Reading—High Court of Justice (Costs) * 
(36), discharged ; Public Libraries Act (Ire- 
land) Amendment * (65). 

Committee—Settled Estates* (49); Solicitors 
Examination, &c.* (52-76). 

Report—South Africa (67-77) 

Third Reading—Removal of Wrecks * (59). 


SOUTH AFRICA BILL. 
(The Earl of Carnarvon.) 


[No. 67.] REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


On Motion of Earl of Carnarvon, 
Clause added, after Clause 48— 


(Appropriation, &c. of provincial revenue.) 

‘Tt shall not be lawful for the council of any 
province to adopt or pass any vote, resolution, 
address, or law for the appropriation of any 
part of the provincial revenue, or of any tax or 
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impost, to any p that has not first been 
recommended to the council by the chief execu- 
tive officer.” 


On Motion of Earl of Carnarvon, to 
Clause 63 after (‘‘Union’’) Proviso 
added— 

(“Provided always, that no Act of the said 
Union Parliament shall extend or be construed 
to extend to take away or abridge the undoubted 
right and authority of Her Majesty, her heirs 
and successors, upon the humble petition of any 
person or persons aggrieved by any judgment, 
decree, order, or sentence of the said General 
Court of Appeal, to admit his, her, or their 
appeal to Her Majesty in Council from any rule, 
judgment, decree, order, or sentence upon such 
terms and securities, limitations, restrictions, 
and regulations as Her Majesty in Council, her 
heirs and successors, shall think fit.’’) 


Tue Earnt or CARNARVON moved 
to insert, after Clause 69, a clause em- 
powering Her Majesty in Council to 
authorize annexation to Cape or Natal, 
of territories in South Africa, forming 
part of Her Majesty’s possesions, but not 
already included in either Colony. The 
noble Earl said the main object of the 
Bill was to secure a Confederation of the 
British Colonies in South Africa by their 
own consent; but the time at which the 
desired union might be effected might 
be more or less distant; and in the 
meanwhile there might arise a pressing 
necessity of making provision for the 
good government of territories which 
were under the dominion of Her Ma- 
jesty, although not included in the pro- 
posed union. Though on the previous 
evening he had had the satisfaction of 
announcing to their Lordships satis- 
factory intelligence in reference to the 
annexation of the Transvaal, still thestate 
of things was necessarily such that it was 
desirable to take every precaution. For 
this reason he had thought it advisable 
to frame the clause which he now pro- 
posed ; but the clause contained a pro- 
vision that no Proclamation for such 
annexation should be issued until the 
Legislature of the Oolony to which 
territory was to be annexed should have 
passed a law providing that the par- 
ticular territory should become part of 
the Colony. He might add that within 
the last fortnight the Legislature of 
Cape Colony had passed a law in favour 
of the union of Griqualand with that 
Colony. The Bill, therefore, as it now 
stood provided for the admission into the 
Union of any Colony, State, or Terri- 
tory applying to be admitted ; next, it 











South 


would give power for the annexing of 
territory to Cape Colony or the Colony 
ot Natal; and, lastly, it gave power to 
divide the Union into such provinces, 
with such names and boundaries, as the 
Queen might direct. He might ob- 
serve that there was now before Par- 
liament a large volume of Papers on 
this subject covering the transactions 
of 1876, and dealing with the delicate 
relations which during the whole of that 
time had prevailed between the Dutch 
State of the Transvaal and the Zulus 
on its eastern frontier. He hoped it 
would be in his power shortly to pro- 
duce a shorter, but not less important, 
volume, which would carry on the his- 
tory of the war from the beginning of 
1877 to the present date; and this vo- 
lume would also contain the authority 
under which Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
had acted. As soon as there was suf- 
ficient matter for the House to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon, it should be 
laid upon the Table. He thought 
it right to observe that he had no- 
ticed that a question had been raised 
whether the annexation of the Zulu 
country was likely to follow upon the 
annexation of the Transvaal. There was 
no wish whatever on his part for any 
such annexation—on the contrary, he 
should strongly deprecate it. The time 
would doubtless come when it would 
become necessary; but, for the present, 
he would sooner trust to the gradual 
influence of British laws and civiliza- 
tion under the reasonable sway of Eng- 
land, so as to make the border safe— 
and he considered that the risk of our 
being compelled under existing circum- 
stances to take over the Zulu country 
was lessened rather than increased by 
the annexation of the Transvaal, because 
the real danger and difficulty had arisen 
from the frequent encroachments of the 
Boers upon the Zulu territory. 
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Moved to insert, after Clause 69, new 
Clause— 


(Power to Her Majesty to authorize annexation 
to Cape or Natal of certain territories.) 

“Tt shall be lawful for the Queen, by and 
with the advice of Her Majesty’s Most Honour- 
able Privy Council, to authorize the Governor 
for the time being of the Cape of Good Hope or 
of Natal, by proclamation, to declare that the 
whole or any portion or portions of any terri- 
tories in South “Africa forming part of Her 
Majesty's possessions, but not already included 
in either of the last-mentioned colonies, shall be 
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annexed to and form part of such colonies or 
either of them, and the said territories or por- 
tions shall be annexed accordingly; provided 
always, that no such proclamation shall be 
issued until the Legislature of the colony to 
which such territories are to be annexed shall 
have passed a law providing that the said terri- 
tories shall become part of the colony.”—( The 
Earl of Carnarvon.) 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY approved 
the clause. He presumed that if Her 
Majesty’s Government contemplated an- 
nexing the Transvaal to one of the two 
Colonies now organized in South Africa, 
that step would not be made before it 
was ascertained that such annexation 
would be agreeable to the feelings and 
wishes of the Dutch inhabitants. He 
was glad to hear that Griqualand was 
likely to be annexed to the Cape Colony, 
and he rejoiced to hear from his noble 
Friend that he did not regard the an- 
nexation of Zululand to the British do- 
minions as a desirable measure. We 
had enough of South African territory 
on our hands at present—especially with 
the most recent annexation—and it would 
be a real misfortune if we should have 
to interfere with the independence of the 
Zulu tribes. Zululand was inhabited by 
a singularly independent and warlike 
race; but under the admirable manage- 
ment of Sir Theophilus Shepstone our 
relations with that race had long been of 
a most friendly character. There was a 
large independent territory between 
Cape Colony and the Colony of Natal, 
and he thought it quite possible to pre- 
serve friendly relations with the inhabi- 
tants of that territory without interfering 
with their independence. 


Clause agreed to, and inserted in the 
Bill. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
would take that opportunity of answer- 
ing a Question which was put to him the 
other evening by his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Belmore), who asked why there 
was not in this Bill some power to the 
Governor to issue moneys out of the 
Treasury; and his noble Friend said he 
asked that Question in consequence of a 
difficulty which had occurred in New 
South Wales. The facts of that case 
were, that in the Constitutional Act of 
New South Wales there was a clause 
which required that all public moneys 
should be issued upon the warrant of the 
Governor, it having rested in the Trea- 
surer. A Vote was passed in the Parlia- 
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ment which was not strictly in accord- 
ance with the law; and his noble Friend 
who was at that time Governor of New 
South Wales, exercised his discretion by 
not issuing his warrant. That was ob- 
jected to by his Ministry. His noble 
Friend referred the matter to this coun- 
try, and he was supported by the Go- 
vernment of the day. The difference 
between the two cases was this—that in 
that case there was a clause requiring 
the warrant of the Governor, while in 
this Bill there was no such clause; and 
therefore the difficulty which arose in 
New South Wales could not arise in 
South Africa. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that 
his Question was how, there being no 
such clause in this Bill, the public 
moneys would be issued? as they must 
be issued by some authority. If not by 
the warrant of the Governor it must be 
by some other officer, otherwise the 
moneys could not be paid out of the 
Treasury. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON appre- 
hended that there would be no difficulty, 
as they could be issued by oral instruc- 
tion. 


AND MUSSEL FISHERIES ORDER 
CONFIRMATION BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to confirm an order made by the Board 
of Trade under The Sea Fisheries Act, 1868, 
relating to Falmouth—Was presented by The 
Lord Exruinstone ; read 14, and referred to the 
Examiners, (No. 73.) 


OYSTER 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT (1870) 


AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to amend the Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Act (1870)—Was presented by The Lord 
CoteripGE ; read 1*. (No. 74.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 15th May, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Ways anp Means — considered 
in Committee—Resolution [May 14] reported. 
Pusitic Brus — Ordered — First Reading— 

Consolidated Fund (£5,900,000) *. 
Second Reading—Public Works Loans* [146]; 
Public Works Loans (Ireland) - [139]. 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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Select Committee—Ancient Monuments* [16], 
nominated. 

Committee—Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge (re-comm.) [113]—r.P. 

Committee—Report—Married Women’s Property 
(Scotland) * [41-169]; Quarter Sessions (Bo- 
roughs) [144]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—>Qo— 


DERBY CORPORATION (EXTENSION OF 
BOROUGH, &c.) BILL (sy Order.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. MEREWETHER said, the Bill 
proposed to take into the borough of 
Derby the hamlet of Litchurch having a 
permeates of 15,000 and four other 

amlets, and also to include this large 
district within the district of the Derby 
School Board, although it was amply 
provided with schools, and if included 
would be subjected to a considerably 
increased rate. The 11th section of the 


Education Act of 1873 gave to any such 
district a right to say whether it would 
be so annexed or not. The clauses which 
were objected to were inserted by the 


Committee at the instance of the Educa- 
tion Department; and the House, upon 
the matter being brought before it, had 
referred the Bill back, after a debate 
and division, to the Select Committee, 
for the purpose of omitting those clauses, 
or, at any rate, re-considering them. 
The Committee had re-considered them, 
and reported that they saw no reason for 
making any alteration in the Bill. That 
decision was one which he thought the 
House would not concur in. He there- 
fore moved to leave out Clauses 42 to 46, 
inclusive. 


Add the following new Clauses, to 
follow Clause 41 :— 


(Borough school board.) 

‘“‘ Until such time after the commencement of 
this Act as the Education Department shall 
issue an order for uniting any one or more of the 
constituent parts of the added area to the school 
district of the existing borough, such constituent 
parts of the added area shall not be included in 
the school district of the borough, and, when 
such order is issued, the school district of the 
existing borough shall be enlarged accordingly.” 


(Until school district extended school board 
rate to be borne by existing borough.) 
“In estimating the borough rate to be levied 
in the borough, the Corporation shall charge the 





expenses of the school board for the time being 
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payable out of the borough rate exclusively upon 
the existing borough, or upon the existi “_ 
rough and such pi: or parts of the added area 
as may be included in the school district of the 
existing borough under any order issued by the 
Education Department by virtue of this Act (as 
the case may be), and the Corporation are hereby 
empowered to vary the borough rate accord- 
ingly.” 

(Portions of parishes included in extended 

area to be school districts.) 

‘‘So much of each of the several parishes, 
townships, hamlets, or places following (that is 
to say) :— 

The hamlet or township of Litchurch, in 
the parish of Saint Peter, Derby ; 
The hamlet or township of Little Chester, 
in the parish of Saint Alkmund, Derby ; 
The township of Markeaton, in the parish 
of Mackworth; 
The township of Littleover, in the parish 
of Mickleover; 
The township of Normanton, in the parish 
of Saint Peter, Derby ; 
as is by this Act added to the existing borough 
and existing sanitary district, shall in each case 
respectively be taken to be for all the purposes 
of the Education Acts 1870 and 1873.a parish by 
itself, and the ratepayers thereof may meet in 
vestry in the same manner in all respects as if 
they were the inhabitants of a parish; every 
such meeting shall be deemed to be a vestry, 
and save as provided by ‘The Elementary Edu- 
cation Act, 1870,’ be subject to the Act of the 
fifty-eighth George the Third, chapter sixty- 
nine, and the Acts amending the same, and, sub- 
ject as aforesaid, shall be summoned by the per- 
sons and in the mode prescribed by the Educa- 
tion Department, and the overseers of the whole 
parish shall be deemed to be the overseers of any 
such part of a parish.” 


Clause (Borough School Board,)— 
(Mr. Merewether,)—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Mr. HIBBERT, Chairman of the 
Committee to whom the Bill was re-com- 
mitted, said, that no additional evidence 
had been brought before them, either by 
the opponentsor the promotersof the Bill. 
The Committee had not been actuated 
by any pressure from the Education 
Department, and he claimed for Com- 
mittees on Private Bills their right to 
insert or reject such clauses as the cir- 
cumstances and the facts justified them 
in adopting or rejecting. After hearing 
the evidence given by the gentlemen of 
the Education Department, the Com- 
mittee could come to no other conclusion 
than that it was undesirable to insert in 
the Bill such provisions as the Cardiff 
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and Stafford clauses; and no other 
clauses were proposed. He thought the 
question ought not to be viewed as one 
of school boards or of voluntary school 
management simply. When they had an 
opportunity of extending a borough care 
should be taken that within proper limits 
the local government should be kept in 
the same hands for all purposes. There 
were several anomalies connected with 
this subject with which the House would 
be asked before very long to deal. The 
clauses which it was proposed to insert, 
although a little less objectionable than 
the Stafford and Cardiff clauses, would 
not, in his view, meet the case, and 
therefore he opposed their insertion in 
the Bill. 

Mr. BALFOUR, as a Member of the 
Select Committee, supported the pro- 
posal to insert the new clauses, as he 
wished to see the borough extended 
without destroying the administrative 
freedom of Litchurch. He protested 
against too much of departmental inter- 
ference in the self-government of dif- 
ferent localities. 

Mz. M. T. BASS, as representing the 
borough of Derby, remarked that that 
borough had been made a battle ground 
between the Education Department and 
the Chairman of Ways and Means. It 
was immaterial to his constituents which 
way the matter was determined, as long 
as the Bill was passed ; but his personal 
conviction was that the course recom- 
mended by the Committee was a very 
sound one. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had advised the reference 
back to the Committee, because they did 
not appear to have considered themselves 
quite free to examine the clauses pro- 
poor by the Education Department, 

ut that reference was not to be con- 
sidered in the nature of an Instruction 
to the Committee. They had taken the 
evidence of the Department, and had 
sent the Bill back unaltered; and now 
the House had to consider the matter 
upon its merits. He thought the ques- 
tion was one of too much importance to 
be decided by clauses in a Private Bill ; 
and as the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had a Public Bill 
before the House dealing with the same 
subject, he thought the wisest course 
would be to omit clauses from 42 to 46 
inclusive, and thus throw the parties 
back upon the existing law. That, he 
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believed, would be a solution of rather 
a difficult question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if these 
clauses were inserted they would infringe 
upon, and to a certain extent repeal, the 
Act of 1870. He hoped the House would 
follow the suggestion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, which, he understood, 
the Chairman of Committees was quite 
willing to accept. . 

Mr. RATKES explained that this con- 
troversy had been originated not by him 
but by a former Chairman of the OCom- 
mittee of Ways and Means. His object 
in supporting the clauses was to secure 
harmony in the proceedings of the 
various Oommittees. The suggestion 
of his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to omit Clauses 42 to 
46 inclusive, which the Committee had 
inserted on the suggestion of the Educa- 
tion Department, would commend itself 
to the House, and their omission would 
not damnify the Department. He thought 
that the Committee should have shown 
more respect to the opinion which the 
House indicated on the last occasion, 
and that if they could not adopt these 
clauses they should have accompanied 
their decision by a statement of the 
reasons on which they acted. He con- 
sidered that the clauses proposed by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Merewether) would 
be a great improvement. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL expressed 
his concurrence in the proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
thought it was a full justification of the 
Committee for not accepting the decision 
of a fortnight ago, as forcing upon them 
the views of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH expressed 
concurrence in the view of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. PELL moved the adjournment of 
the debate, in order that further time 
might be afforded for the full considera- 
tion of the new proposals suggested by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT seconded the 
Motion for adjournment. The best 
course would be to adjourn the matter, 
in order that it might be thoroughly un- 
derstood by both sides of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Pell.) 


The Chancellor of the Hachequer 
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Mz. EVANS hoped that the House 
would accept the very reasonable pro- 
position of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, which had taken away the only 
bone of contention. There would be 
no advantage in adjourning the de- 
bate. 

Mr. HEYGATE avowed his inability 
to make out what would be the effect of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. MEREWETHER said, the effect 
of the proposal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be to lead to a long law- 
suit. If it were the wish of the House 
he would consent to the adjournment of 
the debate; but should the contrary 
opinion prevail he had no option but to 
accept what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had suggested. 

Tae CHANUELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER observed that the clauses which 
the Committee had inserted in the Bill 
were now fought on the question of the 
construction of the general law, and he 
thought it would be better not to embar- 
rass the Bill with the consideration of 
that question. The House was now in 
@ position to decide whether it would 
complicate the question of the construc- 
tion of the general law by the introduc- 
tion of those clauses into the Bill, and 
no advantage would be gained by an 
adjournment. 

Mr. HIBBERT, while assenting to 
the proposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, suggested an alteration of 
Clause 52. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE remarked 
that the House had three or four cross 
issues to deal with, and the only rational 
thing they could do now was to adjourn 
the matter. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 152; Noes 
183: Majority 31. — (Division List, 
No. 121.) 


Original Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. MEREWETHER moved to leave 
out Clauses 42 to 46, inclusive. 


Clause 52, page 19, line 2, to leave 
out from ‘‘ years,” to end of Clause. 


Amendments agreed to. 
Bill to be read the third time. 





Fisheries (Scotland) 
QUESTIONS. 


—o 0 — 


CRIMINAL LAW — HANDCUFFS — CASE 
OF THOMAS YARWOOD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the case of Thomas Yarwood, of Knuts- 
ford, auctioneer’s clerk, arrested there on 
or about the 23rd ultimo, and charged 
with being drunk and assaulting the 
police, kept there that night, and re- 
moved in handcuffs the following morn- 
ing to Altrincham, and there sentenced 
to two months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour; whether the removal to Altrin- 
cham or the handcuffing was justifiable ; 
whether the man was wounded and ill- 
used by the police to the extent that 
the doctor in the prison in consequence, 
after sentence, advised that he was unfit 
to undergo hard labour; whether Yar- 
wood requested an adjournment to pre- 
pare his defence and it was refused; 
whether there is not evidence now forth- 
coming that the man was not guilty of 
the offence; and, whether, considering 
that local feeling is greatly aroused on 
the subject, he will deal with the case by 
inquiry, or otherwise, at once? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to the 
case alluded to by the hon. and learned 
Member. He had no reason to think 
that the treatment of the man was ille- 
gal in any way. He had more than 
once expressed his own opinion that 
handcuffs ought never to be used except 
when absolutely necessary to prevent 
escape. In the present case he did not 
think there had been the slightest neces- 
sity for using them. He must also say 
that, while there could be no doubt that 
the man had committed an assault upon 
the police, he had suffered more violence 
than was absolutely necessary and than 
was justifiable. The magistrates in- 
formed him that every opportunity had 
been given to the prisoner to produce 
witnesses and have his case properly de- 
fended. The prisoner had called one 
witness, but the evidence had not satis- 
fied the magistrates, and the charge had 
been substantially proved. In the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he had, ‘after 
communication with the magistrates, 
decided that one-half of the sentence 
should be remitted. 
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GROCERS’ LICENCES (SCOTLAND)— 
APPOINTMENT OF A COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAREN (for Sir Roserr 
AnstTRuTHER) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If he will 
state the nature and extent of the inquiry 
which he has intimated that he intends 
to institute regarding grocers’ licences 
in Scotland; also when and where the 
Commission will sit? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, that the Commission would be 
issued without delay—at least without 
any further delay than was necessary 
for the purpose of communicating with 
those gentlemen whom it was proposed 
to make members of the Commission. 
The terms of the Order of Reference to 
the Commission had not yet been ad- 
justed; but he might say generally 
that they would embrace all those 
matters connected with grocers’ licences 
which had been put forward in the re- 
cent discussion of the Bill of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Anstruther). Asto 
the places where the Commission would 
sit, he thought that was a very proper 
matter for the Commissioners themselves 
to determine in the course of their in- 


quiry. 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)—APPOINT- 
MENT OF A ROYAL COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount MACDOFF asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, considering the time 
which has elapsed since the Royal Com- 
mission on the Sea Fisheries in 1863, 
and the persistent complaints of the 
Scotch Fishermen since that Commission, 
and considering also the unsatisfactory 
results of the Herring Fishery in the 
Firths of Scotland, and notably in the 
Moray Firth and the Firth of Forth, he 
will cause an inquiry into the whole sub- 
ject to be made by a Royal Commission, 
or otherwise; and, whether he will un- 
dertake to do so without delay ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, the Home Secretary was 
not prepared to make an inquiry into the 
effect of all the legislation which had 
taken place on this subject ; but, looking 
to the complaints that had been made 
since the Sea Fisheries Commission sat 


in 18638, he was prepared to grant an 
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inquiry into those complaints and those 
fisheries. That inquiry, however, would 
not be confined to the sea fisheries on 
the Scotch coast, but would extend to 
those of the whole of Great Britain. 
With regard to the last part of the 
Question, the Home Secretary was de- 
sirous of causing the inquiry to be made 
without any unnecessary delay. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—ENGLISH 
SHIPPING ON THE DANUBE. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. T. E. SMITH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any steps have been taken, or 
instructions sent to Her Majesty’s Con- 
suls, with a view to protect the large 
amount of British capital invested in 
river craft in the Danube, under a be- 
lief that the management of the naviga- 
tion of that river was in the hands of 
the European Commission ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I can answer 
the hon. Gentleman’s Question in the 
affirmative. Representations have been 
made by Her Majesty’s Government to 
the Porte on the subject, and, in conse- 
quence, the Porte has given orders to 
the Commander-in-Chief on the Danube 
that as many facilities as are possible 
shall be given for the protection whilst 
in transmission up and down the Danube 
of vessels belonging to British subjects. 
Representations have also been made 
to the Russian Government respecting 
the detention of vessels, and such further 
instructions will be given to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Diplomatic Consular Agents as 
may appear to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, after consultation with the Law 
Officers, to be necessary for the protec- 
tion of British interests. 


CENTRAL ASIA—TASHKEND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. C. B. DENISON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the Foreign Office has received from 
the Indian Government, or otherwise, any 
confirmation of the telegraphic news 
(from Berlin) published on Saturday 
last, of the Russian Government having 
assembled a large military force in 
Tashkend for offensive operation in the 
districtof Pamir. The said district com- 
prising on the west the sources of the 
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Oxus and its tributaries, and on the east 
and north the mountain passes of Yar- 
kand ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to my hon. 
Friend the Member for the West Riding, 
I need hardly remind him that Her 
Majesty’s Government have no Agents 
in these quarters. The Foreign Office 
have, therefore, no means of communi- 
cating with the district; but I have 
made inquiries at the India Office, and 
they have heard nothing of the alleged 
movement of troops in those parts. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—CARRIAGE 
SHELTER.—QUESTION. 


Srr WILLIAM FRASER asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
he will provide shelter for the carriages 
of Members of this House in one of the 
courts of the Palace of Westminster ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: Sir, early in 
the Session my attention was called to 
the matter referred to in the Question of 
the hon. Baronet, and upon inspecting 
the various courts of the Palace of West- 
minster, I found it was impossible to 
“eaten shelter for the carriages of 

embers without causing the greatest 
inconvenience and confusion in those 
courts, and, I might add, annoyance to 
the persons who have residences in the 
Houses of Parliament. If you covered 
over one of the courts it would hold a 
very limited number of carriages, and 
would not, therefore, justify the expen- 
diture which would have to be incurred. 
In these circumstances, I cannot enter- 
tain the proposal of the hon. Baronet. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — SCHOOL 
BOARD, ATTLEBOROUGH. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. COLMAN asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether the atten- 
tion of the Education Department has 
been called to the fact that at the recent 
triennial election of the Attleborough 
School Board a candidate having been 
duly nominated and returned at the head 
of the poll, the returning officer refused 
to declare him elected, on the ground 
that he had absented himself during six 
successive months from the meetings of 
the Board going out of office ; and, whe- 
ther such refusal is according to law ? 

Viscount SANDON: We have re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman at 
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Attleborough informing us that he was 
duly nominated for the school board of 
that place, and was returned at the head 
of the poll, but that the returning officer 
refused to declare him elected on the 
ground that he had absented himself for 
six successive months from the meetings 
of the board then going out of office. 
We are advised that we have no power 
to decide in such a case, and that the 
question whether such refusal is accord- 
ing to law must be decided by the ordi- 
nary tribunals. 


THE MAGISTRACY — WELSHPOOL 
BOROUGH JUSTICES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he will inquire whether it be 
true that, on the third instant, one Albert 
Jones, aged eight years, was committed 
to Montgomery Gaol by two of the 
Welshpool Borough Justices, to be kept 
on remand until that day, on a charge 
of stealing twenty-four shillings—bail 
being refused ; whether, as stated by the 
boy’s mother to one of the Visiting Jus- 
tices, she was, on the 10th instant, re- 
quested to induce her husband to vote 
for the Conservative candidate at the 
now pending election, and declined to do 
so because her boy was kept in prison ; 
and, whether, on the following day, the 
boy was released by an order signed by 
one of the committing magistrates on 
the express stipulation that the boy’s 
father would vote for the Conservative 
candidate ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I have 
no information on this subject, and I do 
not believe a word of it. Till I receive 
some positive assurance on which I can 
rely as a foundation for the fact, I cer- 
—? shall not feel it my duty to inter- 

ere. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he 
would show the right hon. Gentleman a 
letter from one of the Visiting Justices 
which would bear out the facts indicated 
in his Question. 


PARLIAMENT — ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Notices of Motion be postponed 
until after the Order of the Day for the Com- 
mittee on the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Bill.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


VOL, COXXXIV. [rump serres. ] 
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Mr. GOSCHEN asked the Secretary 
of State for War whether, as the Uni- 
versities Bill was to be proceeded with 
that evening in Committee, it would not 
be for the convenience of hon. Members 
generally that the discussion of the 
Amendments relating to Clerical Fellow- 
ships should be deferred ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, by 
the kindness of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Marylebone (Mr. 
Forsyth) his Amendments to Clause 17 
would not be brought forward till after 
Whitsuntide, and he proposed to post- 
pone Clause 18, so that both could be 
discussed at the same time. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN wished 
to enter his protest against the encroach- 
ments that were being made on the 
rights of private Members by the post- 
ponement of their Motions in favour of 
Government Business. He did not see 
why the time occupied in the important 
discussion of the Eastern Question, on 
the Resolutions of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich, 
should be made a ground for asking 
private Members to give up their time 
to compensate the Government, who 
ought to be very glad that it afforded 
them an opportunity for securing by a 
large majority the Vote of Confidence 
they had so long wished for. He would 
willingly concede the present day if Her 
Majesty’s Government proposed to take 
any important Business of a pressing 
character ; but the Bill which it was pro- 
posed to take was, in his opinion, not 
one of such a character as to justify the 
Government in asking private Members 
to give up their rights in order to make 
way for it. It had already occupied a 
considerable time and could not be dis- 
posed of to-night. He also objected to 
the form in which the thing was now 
done. Formerly it used to be a matter 
of private conference with the Members 
concerned—now it was done by a Motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer post- 
poning the Notices. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the present proposal was 
not made in consequence of Monday 
having been taken up in the discussion 
of the Resolutions of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich. 
What he had stated with regard to 
Monday was that in the event of the 
Government giving it up, they would 
be driven to propose either to take to- 
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day for the Universities Bill or to pro- 
pose an abridgment of the Whitsuntide 
Recess. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was, he understood, willing 
to respond to the appeal of the Govern- 
ment; and as he had not given Notice 
of the Motion he intended to move, he 
could not have moved it to-night, what- 
ever the Government Bill brought for- 
ward might be. ; 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
told the Secretary of the Treasury that 
he would be willing to give way if the 
Government wanted the night for any 
pressing Public Business. He did not 
regard the Universities Bill in that 
light. ; 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would not dispute with 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
whether the Universities Bill was a mea- 
sure of more or less importance. At all 
events, it was one of the Government 
measures of the Session, and until it was 
got out of the way they could not pro- 
ceed with the Business which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman wished to 
see expedited. The Government must 
take one thing at a time ; and it was not 
from indifference to the claims of Irish 
or Scotch Business that they had thought 
it better first to finish the Committee on 
the Universities Bill. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE could not 
forget that in the last Parliament there 
was a combination on the part of Mem- 
bers opposite to prevent the Government 
from taking private Members’ nights. 
A debate of five nights was by no means 
without precedent. The second reading 
of the Army Purchase Bill was discussed 
for five Government nights, and occupied 
three weeks of Government time without 
any attempt to appropriate the nights 
of private Members. It was impossible 
that this Bill should get through Com- 
mittee before Whitsuntide, and he denied 
that it was of so pressing a nature as to 
justify the claim now set up. 

Mr. MARK STEWART, although 
he did not think that the situation with 
regard to private Members was suffi- 
ciently recognized by the Government, 
expressed his readiness to postpone the 
Motion which stood on the Paper in his 
name with reference to the Cattle Plague, 
although at the present time he held it 
to be very important to call attention to 
that question. He reserved his rights, 
however, in the event of other Members 
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who had Motions on the Paper not giving 


way. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had al- 
ready privately informed the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that he was willing to 
give way with his Motion relating to the 
Dunkeld Bridge accounts, and he took 
that course because the Government so 
willingly consented to the adjournment 
of the debate on the Resolutions of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich from Friday to Monday ; but 
he must remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that postponing a Motion at this 
period meant relegating it to the time of 
Morning Sittings, and Morning Sittings 
too often meant evening counts, and 
therefore he trusted that when private 
Members’ Motions, that had been given 
up in this way, came on the Government 
would keep a House for them. 

Mr. WHALLEY hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would con- 
sider the propriety of clearing away the 
Tichborne case from the Paper. He 
had both an Order of the Day and a 
Notice of Motion on the Paper for that 
evening, and both would be sacrificed by 
giving precedence to the Government. 
The rights of private Members were being 
destroyed by the deliberate and arbitrary 
attacks that were being made upon them. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR called at- 
tention to an irregularity which might 
furnish a very inconvenient precedent. 
The first Notice of Motion, that of the 
noble Lord the Member for Morayshire 
(Viscount Macduff) for a Commission to 
consider and report as to the present 
unsatisfactory state of the Herring 
Fishery on the East Coast of Scotland, 
the Government had got rid of by con- 
senting to the appointment of a Com- 
mission before the opinion of the House 
had been expressed. There were many 
Members who would have objected to 
the Motion on the ground that the sub- 
ject had been already investigated by 
two Royal Commissions, and there was 
no necessity for the appointment of 
another. They had no power to pre- 
vent the appointment of another Com- 
mission ; but it would have been very 
desirable that they should know exactly 
how the matter stood, and with what 
motives and for what purposes it was to 
be formed. A great industry like that 
of fisheries should not be disturbed, un- 
less grave causes were shown for prospec- 
tive legislative changes. 
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Mr. WADDY said, that when the 
proposal was made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the Government 
should have to-night, it was tacitly as- 
sented to by the House. He thought 
that in all fairness it belonged to them. 

Mr. PAGET regarded the occasion as 
quite exceptional. 

Lorp ESLINGTON did so too, while 
admitting that the rights of private 
Members should be jealously watched, 
and that this occasion should not be re- 
garded as a precedent. 

Mr. DILLWYN could not see any 
reason for the demand of the Govern- 
ment, and protested against it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE protested 
against another inquiry being granted 
as to the Scotch Fisheries. Two Com- 
missions had sat already. 

Mr. OC. B. DENISON said, that when 
the arrangement was proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the Leader 
of the Opposition said it was a fair one, 
and he hoped that a division would not 
be pressed. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that if the 
rights of independent Members were to 
be bartered away between the two front 
benches, those rights would rapidly dis- 
appear. He complained that the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think that 
private Members ought to give time be- 
cause the Government did. But it was 
part of the duty of the Government to 
find time for important discussions like 
that on the Eastern Question. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, that he 
thought the Government was not going 
to appoint a Royal Commission on the 
Scotch Fisheries, but to hold a separate 
inquiry. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON said, that 
some of the Notices on the Paper were 
of much greater importance than the 
Universities Bill. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR protested against 
the invasion of the rights of private 
Members. He suggested that when 
they came to Morning Sittings, the Go- 
vernment should take the Evening Sit- 
ting, leaving the Morning Sitting to 
private Members. This would involve 
very little loss to the Government, and 
be highly advantageous to private 
Members. 


Universities of Oxford 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 219; Noes 
62: Majority 167.—(Div. List, No. 122.) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—2 0: o-— 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE (re-committed) BILL—[Buz 113.] 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr, Assheton Cross, 
Mr. Walpole.) 


CoMMITTEE. [Progress 3rd May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 17 (Objects of statutes for Col- 
leges in themselves). 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in moving, in 
page 6, line 27, after ‘‘ conditions,” to 
insert ‘including, where it seems fit, 
those relating to age,” said: This Amend- 
ment is designed to meet a great and 
growing abuse. I lately paid a visit to 
Cambridge, and found that, whatever 
might be the opinion of the gentlemen 
engaged in teaching whom I talked to 
there with regard to other matters, on 
one point they appeared to be agreed. 
The more they had to do with practical 
education, the more strongly they held 
that our Undergraduates, and especi- 
ally the Undergraduates who contend 
for honours, come up to the University 
far too old, and they almost all allowed 
that the age was still tending to rise. 
Fifty years ago—in the days when there 
were such scholars as Thirlwall and 
Blomfield, and such mathematicians as 
Whewell, and Airey, and Herschell— 
men used to enter into residence at 18 
years of age. In my own day the age 
had risen to 19; and the thing has now 
got so far that the upper forms of our 
public school are full of hulking young 
men of nearly 20. Now, the opinion of 
those who know best is that all the time 
which is spent at school over Latin and 
Greek after the age of 18 is lost time. 
Certainly the two most successful scholars 
of my own day came up to Cambridge 
nearer 17 than 18. Some go so far as 
to say that after that age a young man 
rather deteriorates than improves if he 
stays on at school; that he becomes a 
sort of Triton among the minnows, and 
grows conceited and idle, and that his 
first year at College is spent in bringing 
him back to the point that he was at 18 
months before he left school. What 
else can be expected from this inversion 
of the order of things, when a young 
man, at an age when his grandfather 
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was fighting in the Peninsula, or pre- 
paring to stand for a borough, is still 
hanging on at school, with his mind 
half taken up with Latin verses, and 
the other half divided between his score 
in the cricket field and his score at the 
pastry-cook’s. Now, the main cause of 
this is that the Colleges, out of the 
superfluity of their wealth, offer such 
rich prizes to boys in the shape of minor 
Scholarships and Scholarships. One 
College gives £80 a-year, another £100; 
and these may generally be gained by 
all who have not yet completed their 
20th year. The consequence is that 
ambitious young men who are anxious 
not to lose a chance, hang on at school 
up to the very latest moment that they 
can stay there. The main object of 
these full-grown bearded individuals, 
who are mis-named schoolboys, is to go 
up to College laden with incomes from 
Exhibitions and Scholarships, and edu- 
cation is degraded more and more into 
an ignoble system of pot-hunting. But 
the evil does not end here. It is not 
only that young men stop too long at 
school; but that, as a natural conse- 
quence, they stay too late at College. 
Men of three, four, or five-and-twenty 
are still employed on a course of studies 
suited to men of 20 or 21. The evidence 
on this point is very remarkable. Hon. 
Members are aware that an institution 
has recently been founded at Cambridge 
called the Cavendish College, for the 
purpose of enabling lads from middle 
class schools to enjoy the advantage of 
University life at a cheaper rate than in 
the older Colleges. The students of 
Cavendish College cannot afford to waste 
their time. They come into residence at 
16 and 17 years of age; and we have 
now the singular and almost humiliating 
spectacle of Undergraduates, educated 
at an enormous cost at Eton, Harrow, 
and other great public schools, who at 
the age of 22 are still dawdling over ex- 
aminations which other Undergraduates, 
who have been educated at a third of the 
expense, have already passed easily at 
the age of 19. I think that hon. Mem- 
bers will admit this to be a reductio ad 
absurdum of this system of keeping 
grown men pottering over Euclid and 
Paley’s Evidences till they are almost 
too old for success at the Bar, and quite 
too old to adapt themselves to the habits 
of commercial life. Now, Sir, the only 
means by which this evil can be checked 
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is that the age at which entrance Scholar- 
ships can be obtained should be lowered 
from 20, to 19, or even 18 years. It 
would be easy to make special exceptions 
in the case of those self-taught geniuses 
whom none of us would wish to dis- 
courage. But the Colleges cannot, or 
rather dare not, take this step for them- 
selves. The competition—the honour- 
able competition—between College and 
College to get hold of young men who 
are likely to distinguish themselves is so 
keen that they do not venture to lessen 
their chance of getting such men by 
lowering the age, unless they are sure 
that all other Colleges will agree to 
follow suit. It is for the Commissioners 
to take the matter into their own hands, 
and put a stop to astate of things which 
is bad for our public schools and for our 
Universities, and still worse for the in- 
dividual interests of our students. With 
these views I have placed on the Paper 
the Amendment which stands in my 
name, to which I beg the Committee to 
give a favourable consideration. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the words the hon. Member proposed to 
insert were, in substance, included in 
the word “conditions” already in the 
clause; but he agreed with what had 
been said by the hon. Member, and as 
it was well that attention should be 
called to the matter, he would accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. CLIFFORD supported the object 
the Amendment had in view, and he 
was glad to find that the Secretary of 
State for War approved of its principle. 

Mr. BRISTOWE considered the 
matter important, and thought that the 
attention of the Commissioners should 
be directed to the point. The intention 
of the founders of Cavendish College 
was that young students should take 
their degrees at the age of 19, and he 
thought that if the proposed alteration 
were made those students would be less 
unfairly weighted in the matter of age. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman for his con- 
cession. It was a matter that deserved 
the serious attention of the University. 
It was desirable that some check should 
be put upon the threatened raid of robust 
men who might come to the University 
from the North of the Tweed. 

Mr. BALFOUR thought that the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Trevelyan) was @ 
little hard on the public school boys; his 
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recollection of them was different. He 
suggested that the Universities should 
have the power to settle the limit of age 
for Scholarships, the Colleges being un- 
able to do so on account of the rivalry 
between them. 

Mr. DODSON was very glad to find 
that the Secretary of State for War in- 
tended to adopt the Amendment. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that his impression was that the 
worst offenders in point of age were the 
Scotch students and the private students, 
and not the public school boys. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, that 
the reason Scotch undergraduates at 
English Universities were comparatively 
old was that Scotch degrees were not re- 
quired ad eundem at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, so that Scotch M.A’s. had to 
enrol themselves as if they had no pos- 
session of a degree. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
the ad eundem degree conferred no pri- 
vileges except wearing the gown. 

Mr. BARING said, that the limit of 
age ought only to apply to Scholarships. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. DODSON (for Mr. GoscxeEn) 
moved in page 6, line 31, after 
“thereof,” to insert—‘‘ Provided, That 
every such emolument shall be conferred 
according to personal merit and fitness.” 
The object of this Amendment was to 
save the spirit and intention of the Act 
of 1854, that Fellowships should be the 
reward of merit and competition. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 31, after the word “ thereof,” 
to insert the words “ Provided, That every such 
emolument shall be conferred according to per- 
sonal merit and fitness.””—(r. Dodson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY thought 
it would be unwise to put in these words. 
They already existed in the original Act, 
which would be read together with this 
Act. Any guiding principle that was 
necessary for the Commissioners was 
contained in the existing Act, and to 
require that the competitive principle 
should apply in all cases would be in- 
apposite, because there were offices 
— such an examination would not 
apply. . 

orD FRANCIS HERVEY opposed 
the Amendment, and instanced the office 
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of bursar as one to which the principle 
of competition would be inapplicable. 

Mr. HAYTER expressed a hope that 
the case of All Souls’ College would not 
be lost sight of. Since the passing of 
the Act of 1854 the candidate who passed 
best in the general examination was not 
elected Fellow, but the candidate who, 
having passed the general examination, 
passed best in law and modern history. 

Mr. CLIFFORD regarded the words 
proposed to be inserted as superfluous. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE contended 
for the insertion of the words as neces- 
sary, and advised the right hon. Gentle- 
man to go to a division. 

Mr. DODSON pointed out that there 
were no words in the Bill requiring it 
to be read with the Act of 1854, and 
that there was nothing to prevent the 
Commissioners if they chose reversing 
the policy of that Act. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 34; 
Noes 70: Majority 36.—(Div. List, 
No. 123.) . 


Mr. HAYTER moved, in page 6, line 


31, after ‘‘ thereof,” to insert— 


“Provided, That no emolument unattached to 
any office either in the University or its Colleges 
shall be tenable for a longer period than seven 
years.” 


He was anxious to see that a limit 
should be given to the tenure of these 
emoluments, so that there should not be 
a life tenure of an emolument gained 
by a single examination. At present 
there were six Colleges in Cambridge 
at which the tenure of Fellowships was 
was limited to seven years; whilst in 
the case of all Scholarships, even in- 
cluding the Craven andthe Tretand, the 
blue ribbons of Oxford University, a 
strict limit was imposed. His object 
was not to curtail the number of these 
Prize Fellowships, but to increase them 
by more frequent circulation, and to 
render them a support to a larger num- 
ber of the poorer men during the ordi- 
nary struggles of their early professional 
life. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN supported 
the Amendment. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY could 
not accept the insertion of the words. 
He thought it would be best to leave 
the Commissioners appointed under the 
Act to inquire on the spot, and make 
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regulations in reference to the tenure of 
Fellowships which should be suitable to 
each individual case or set of cases. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL thoroughly 
agreed in the object of the Proviso. 
The Commissioners, however, were the 
proper persons to deal with the principle 
involved. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, on the 
other hand, thought that the hands of 
the Commissioners should be tied by in- 
serting the principle of the Proviso in 
the Bill. 

Mr. HAYTER would not press his 
Amendment, but hoped that the unani- 
mous expression of opinion by the House 
would find its way to the Commissioners. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DODSON (for Mr. GoscHEn) 
moved, in page 7, line 3, after sub- 
section (7) to insert— 


“«(8.) For modifying the trusts, conditions, or 
directions affecting any College endowment, 
foundation, or gift, or any property belonging 
to or held in trust for the College, so far as the 
Commissioners think necessary or expedient fo. 
giving effect to statutes made for the College.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY quite 
agreed with the object of the Amend- 
ment, but said that the words proposed 
were unnecessary. Rather, however, 
than waste time he would accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorpv FRANCIS HERVEY moved, 
in page 7, line 7, after ‘‘same,” to 
insert— 


“(9.) For regulating the times during which 
residence in the College shall be required for the 
purposes of study and instruction. 

“(10.) For modifying the trusts, conditions, 
or directions affecting any College endowment, 
foundation, or gift, as far as the Commissioners 
think the modification thereof necessary or ex- 
pedient for giving effect to statutes made by 
them for the College.” 


He thought the magnates of the Uni- 
versity should be called upon in some 
degree to retrench the enormous holiday 
which they enjoyed, and which extended 
over 30 weeks in the year. It was in 
this direction that his Amendment would 
operate. 

Mr. MOWBRAY objected to the 
Amendment, as the question involved in 
it had already been settled in the Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment if he 
were to have an opportunity of moving 
it at some future time when hon. Mem- 
bers were not at dinner, because if the 
division bell rang at present the sup- 
porters of the Government would come 
flocking in and defeat it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
moved, in page 7, line 7, after ‘‘ same,” 
to insert— 

“*(9,) For enabling the College to sell advow- 
sons of benefices, the patronage whereof is now 


vested in it, and for Hy Moyen! the application 
of the purchase-money for any such advowson.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, a 
College already had power to sell advow- 
sons, but there was no provision for the 
application of the money for the purposes 
of the College. He suggested that the 
Amendment should be directed only to 
the regulating of the application of the 


purchase money. 
Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 


r| accepted the suggestion. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 


moved, in page 7, after line 7, to insert— 
“For transferring the visitorial powers now 


exercised by any ecclesiastical person or body 
over or in any College to the Crown.” 


The noble Lord said, the visitorial powers 
which were now possessed by the Bench 
of Bishops were chiefly of a judicial 
character, and invested the persons who 
held them with a jurisdiction more irre- 
pera in some ways than that of a 

udge sitting in an ordinary Court of 
Law or Equity. He did not desire to 
say anything disrespectful of the Bench 
of Bishops; but it seemed to him that 
the time had come when the judicial 
powers and duties with which they were 
now entrusted should be transferred to 
a lay body. He altogether demurred to 
a Bishop sitting as visitor and adjudi- 
cating upon matters which involved 
points of law as much as any which 
could be brought before any Court in 
the country. It would, no doubt, be 
said that he could not bring forward any 
evidence to prove that the jurisdiction of 
the Bishops had been unsatisfactory. 
Well, he would not mention names; but 
he could easily, if he liked, point to 


certain cases in which the decisions of 
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the Bishops, acting as visitors, had been 
a cause of much discontent. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“For transferring the visitorial powers now 
exercised by any ecclesiastical person or body 
over or in any college to the Crown.”—(Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN supported 
the Amendment. There could be no 
doubt, he said, that a great change had 
taken place in the character of the Epis- 
copal Bench since the time when the 
Bishops were firs made Visitors of Col- 
leges. There hadalso been a greatchange 
in the character of these Colleges them- 
selves; and that being the case, he 
thought there was sufficient ground for 
taking away from the Bishops the im- 
portant jurisdiction with which they had 
been originally vested, and transferring 
it to that power which was the natural 
repository of law and justice in this 
Kingdom. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY was sorry 
he could not accept the noble Lord’s 
Amendment. He considered that the 
Bishops were perfectly well qualified and 
perfectly well able to discharge the 
duties which had so long devolved upon 
them. He should certainly not be in 
favour of any alteration of the present 
system unless it were found that the 
Visitors were not adequately performing 
their functions. For his part, he thought 
the Visitors did their duty most tho- 
roughly, both in investigating cases and 
in giving decisions upon them. 

Mr. BRISTOWE trusted that, as the 
Bill effected an entire change in the ad- 
ministration of the Universities, there 
would be no objection on the part of 
the Government to the adoption of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. MOWBRAY thought that there 
was no incongruity in a Bishop being a 
visitor, and opposed the Amendment. 
No practical case had been made out for 
the change, and he therefore trusted that 
the proposal would not be adopted. 

Mr. DODSON said, that if every 
College in Oxford had the same power 
as Baliol of electing its visitor, there 
would be little to complain of; but it 
was very different with Colleges of which 
Bishops were Visitors virtute oficii and 
by the will of the founder. 


{May 15, 1877} 
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Mr. BALFOUR sympathized with 
what he believed to be the object of the 
Amendment, but could not support it in 
its present form, by which it was directed 
against ecclesiastical Visitors exclusively. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 39; 
Noes 84: Majority 45.—(Div. List, 
No. 124.) 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL moved, in 
page 7, line 7, at end, to add— 

‘Provided always, That nothing in this Act 
contained shall authorize or enable the Commis- 
sioners to deal with the funds of any Fellowship 
when such funds do not exceed the clear annual 
value of two hundred and fifty pounds, and when 
such Fellowship is held for no longer a term 
than eight years,.or until marriage ; and if such 
Fellowship is of a greater clear annual value 
than two hundred and fifty pounds, or is tenable 
for a longer term than aforesaid, then the Com- 
missioners may make provisions with regard to 
the amount so in excess, and may reduce the 
future tenure of such Fellowships to such term 
of eight years, or until marriage.’ 
The hon. and learned Member said, 
the Amendment related to the most 
important part of the Bill. Nothing 
had so much helped to place the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in its present position 
as these Fellowships, which enabled 
young men to distinguish themselves at 
the University and afterwards to pursue 
their profession with credit. They had 
been well described as the prima mobilis 
of the University. His Proviso would 
prevent these Fellowships from being 
utterly annihilated ; while, on the other 
hand, the Commissioners would have the 
power to deal with any superfluity of Fel- 
lowships. With regard to the amount, he 
thought that these Fellowships should 
not exceed £250 a-year. When a young 
man obtained one of that amount it 
would be enough to carry him through 
the rest of his University career and the 
first stages of his professional life. If 
he went to the Bar, for example, he 
would have no occasion to marry a “ rich 
attorney’s daughter.” He had put the 
time during which the Fellowships might 
be held at eight years. The term of 
seven years might be adopted for Cam- 
bridge, as being more suited to that 
University. Where they were held for 
a greater length of time, the Commis- 
sioners were to fix the tenure to eight 
years, or until marriage. He held that 
marriage was on many accounts a suit- 
able limit to the tenure of a Fellowship, 
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The hon. and learned Member concluded 
by moving his Amendment. 

Mr. WALPOLE objected to the Pro- 
viso on the ground that it would do more 
harm than good to the Fellows. The 
Bill enabled the Commissioners to make 
regulations in reference to the tenure 
and conditions upon which Fellowships 
should be held, and in the manner most 
conducive tothe interests of each College; 
but by this Proviso it was proposed to 
cut down the value of the Fellowships to 
aminimum ; and thus the Commissioners 
would consider that it would be their 
duty to raise some and to reduce others 
by placing them all on a common level. 
He submitted that it would be better to 
leave the clause as it stood. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD also con- 
tended that the Amendment was very 
objectionable and ought not to be ac- 
cepted by the Committee. 
. Mr. STAVELEY HILL, in reply, 

said, that he did not propose that all 
Fellowships should be no more than 
£250, but that when they were as low 
as that they should not be touched by 
the Commissioners. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Provision for religious in- 
struction, &c.) postponed. 


Clause 19 (Objects of statutes for 
Colleges in relation to University). 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE moved 
the omission of the first sub-section, 
which enables the Commissioners to 
make provision for annexing any emo- 
lument held in the College to any office 
in the University or in a Hall on such 
tenure as they may deem fit, and for at- 
taching to the emolument in connection 
with the office conditions of residence, 
study, and duty. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, 
line 18, to leave out from the word 
“them,” to the word ‘‘them,” in 
line 23, inclusive.—(Sir Charles W. 
Dilke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. BRISTOWE disliked the principle 
of this sub-section exceedingly. He be- 
lieved that at Oxford it had been in 
practice ; but at Cambridge it would be 


Mr. Staveley Hill 
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entirely new, and he was sure it would 
be very objectionable. At present the 
Governing Bodies of the Colleges elected 
their own Fellows. If this sub-section 
were passed, the Colleges might have 
Fellows imposed upon them by the 
authorities of the University. Such 
Fellows would be in the enjoyment of 
the funds of the College, but being ap- 
pointed by an independent authority 
and not by the College would not be 
likely to consider themselves subject to 
the control of the Governing Bodies of 
such College. He hoped the subsection 
would be struck out. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, the same sys- 
tem which it was now proposed to intro- 
duce into Cambridge had worked well 
in some of the Colleges at Oxford, with- 
out giving rise to any incongruity or 
want of harmony. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
what was the practical purpose of the 
sub-section ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
in case of Fellowships not being wanted 
for the working of the College, it was 
proposed that power should be given to 
attach them to University offices. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thought 
such a change as the sub-section would 
seem to allow might quite revolutionize 
the character of the Colleges. These 
Professor Fellows would really have no 
direct connection with the undergradu- 
ates, nor personal familiarity with the 
customs or conditions of the College, 
and would rather be an incubus upon 
its discipline than otherwise. It was 
all very well to appeal to Oxford pre- 
cedents—those of Cambridge were in 
direct opposition. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
could not look with any jealousy upon 
this provision, which he thought would 
be of great benefit to the Colleges. 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY said, the 
important point was whether these 
University Fellows would have a share 
in the government of the College, the 
emoluments of which they received, and 
yet of which they might: not be resi- 
dents. He wanted to knew whether it 
was intended to use College emoluments 
to prop up the Halls which were the 
sink of the University, and no longer 
serving any useful purpose ? 

Mr. BRISTOWE contended that un- 
der the sub-section the Colleges were 
rendered powerless in the matter. The 
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Commissioners would have absolute 
power to take away from the ordinary 

urposes of a College a certain num- 
fs of Fellowships and annex them to 
the enjoyment of a University Fellow- 
ship, and although it might be said that 
the Commissioners were only to deal 
with superfluous funds, still it was to be 
borne in mind that the Commissioners 
themselves were to judge whether a 
College had superfluous funds with 
which they would deal. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY expressed 
surprise at the language of the noble 
Lord the Member for Bury St. Edmund’s 
(Lord Francis Hervey) with regard to 
Halls. He thought it was a wise provi- 
sion to give power to the Commissioners, 
if they thought fit to annex Fellowships 
to a Hall. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 114; 
Noes 53: Majority 61. — (Div. List, 
No. 125.) 


Clause 20 (Increase of additional 
income to be regarded), agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Power to allow continu- 
ance of voluntary payments). 


Mr. DODSON (for Mr. GoscHEy) 
moved in page 8, at end, to add— 

“ Provided, That in estimating the income of 
the College for any purpose of this Act, no such 
payment shall be taken into account as part of 
the necessary or ordinary expenditure of the 
College.” 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“ Provided, That in estimating the income of 
the college for any purpose of this Act, no such 
payment shall be taken into account as part of 
the necessary or ordinary expenditure of the 
college.” —(Mr. Dodson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
could not agree to the Amendment. He 
admitted that in many cases the proposal 
of the hon. Member might be a very 
just one; but in other cases, it would 
operate unjustly. The clause only au- 
thorized the Colleges to continue such 
voluntary payments as might be recog- 
nized by the Commissioners as part of 
the necessary or ordinary expenditure 
of the College. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 


was under the impression that this clause | 


was intended to cover large voluntary 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 52; 
Noes 127: Majority 75.—(Div. List, 
No. 126.) 


Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
proposed to add at the end of the clause 
— ‘Provided that no such payment 
shall be made obligatory on the Col- 
lege.’ 

Ate. GATHORNE HARDY, desiring 
time to consider the Amendment, sug- 
gested that it should be moved on the 
Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Provision for accounts, 
audit, &c.). 

Mr. DODSON proposed that in the 
part giving the Commissioners power to 
make provision— 

‘*For the form of accounts of the University 
and of a College relating to funds administered 


either for general purposes, or in trust, or other- 
wise, and for the audit thereof,” 


there should be inserted after “‘ audit”’ 
the words ‘‘and publication.” In Ox- 
ford, he mentioned, there was no account 
published with regard to the trust fund 
of the University, nor were any of the 
accounts of the Colleges published, 
although he believed they were all 
audited. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, 
line 15, after the word “ audit,” to 
insert the words ‘‘and publication.” — 
(Mr. Dodson.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY was not 
prepared to assent to the Amendment 
unless it was explained what was meant 
by ‘‘ publication.”” With respect to the 
Colleges, he thought that the careful 
audit suggested by the Commissioners 
and others who had looked into the 
matter was all that was desirable. As 
to public money, it was obviously proper 
that the accounts relating to it should in 
some manner be published. 

Mr. DODSON thought the form of 
publication might be left to the Com- 
missioners ; but he suggested that pub- 
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lication might be by sending round to 
the different members of the Colleges 
an abstract of the accounts. 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 


could not see any valid reason against 
the publication of these accounts. The 
Colleges ought not to shrink from it. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, neither the 
Inns of Court were not required to pub- 
lish accounts. Why should the Colleges 
be required to do so? 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, the 
University of London did publish ac- 
counts, and though there was a broad 
distinction between that University and 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, he thought so valuable a feature 
in connection with the one institution 
might, with advantage, be extended to 
the other two. 

Mr. JAMES saw no good reason why 
the accounts of the Colleges should not 
be published. 

Mr. COURTNEY urged that the same 
reasoning by which they required the 
accounts of the Colleges to be audited 
equally applied to having the accounts 
published. By requiring the accounts 
to be audited they acknowledged that 
the Colleges had a certain responsibility 
to the public. Then why should their 
accounts not also be published? The 
two things must stand or fall together. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL asked the 
hon. Member for Liskeard what was 
meant by publication ? 

Mr. COURTNEY pointed out that 
the word “publication” was used in 
the next sentence of the Bill itself. 

Mr. GOSCHEN thought it was de- 
sirable that all the members of the Uni- 
versities and the Colleges should know 
how those large funds were disposed of. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had no desire whatever that the Colleges 
should conceal their accounts or that 
there should be any attempt made on 
their part to do so; but, as their expen- 
diture was of a domestic character, he 
did not think their accounts should be 
published in the same manner as those 
of the University. 

Mr. GOSCHEN denied that the Col- 
leges at Oxford could be treated as do- 
mestic institutions. They had public 
duties of importance to perform, and he 
knew that there were Colleges which 
would be perfectly willing to publish 
accounts showing how they administered 
their funds. 


Mr. Dodson 
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Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that 
anybody who thought there had been 
any improper expenditure had ample 
opportunity of finding it out on inquiry; 
and he saw no reason why the domestic 
expenditure of the Colleges should be 
published to the world at large. 

Mr. DODSON said, it should be re- 
membered that these Colleges were 
exempted from the operations of the 
Charity Commissioners, and as he could 
see no reason why they should not pub- 
lish these accounts, he should go to a 
division. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘and publication ’ be there inserted.”’ 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 64; 
Noes 117: Majority 53.— (Div. List, 
No. 127.) 


Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN moved 
to report Progress, as the hour was get- 
ting late, and everybody was tired. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
they were in the middle of a clause, and 
he hoped to be allowed to finish it to- 
night. 

Mr. DODSON also appealed to the 
right hon. and learned Baronet not to 
press his Motion, as he had two Amend- 
ments on the Paper which he desired to 
move. 

Str COLMAN 0’LOGHLEN said, he 
had no desire to obstruct the Business 
of the House, and would withdraw his 
Motion to enable this clause to be dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he should have 
no objection to the Motion being with- 
drawn, on the understandiag that the 
Amendments of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not take a long time. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DODSON moved, in page 8, at 
end, to add— 


“2. For regulating the exercise of the bor- 
rowing powers of the University or of a Col- 
lege ; 

«3. For regulating the conditions under which 
beneficial leases may be renewed by the Uni- 
versity or a College.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY pointed 
out that the object sought to be obtained 
was already provided for in other parts 
of the Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN thought it desirable 
that the Commissioners themselvesshould 
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have the power to deal with the cases as 
they arose. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


On Motion, “That Progress be re- 
ported,” 

In reply to Mr. Goscuen, 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
proposed to go on with the Bill on 
Thursday, till he came to the post- 
poned clauses, whatever time that 
might be. If these clauses were not 
reached by 10 o’clock, which he did 
not think they would be, he would 
not take them that night. If, how- 
ever, they were reached before that 
time, he should propose to commence the 
discussion upon them on Thursday. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Zhursday. 


QUARTER SESSIONS (BOROUGHS) BILL. 
(Mr. Torr, Mr. Wheelhouse, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Birley.) 

[BILL 144.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 


Mr. TORR explained that the object 
of the Bill was to enable an “ assistant 
barrister”’ to be appointed to assist the 
Recorder for four days at a time, instead 
of two, as now, and also to enable the 
Corporation of the town where he was 
appointed to vote his remuneration for a 
whole year, instead of, as now, session 
by session. 

Cotone, NAGHTEN moved the fol- 


lowing clause :— 


(Notice to jurymen not to attend sessions when 
there are no prisoners to be tried.) 

‘* When the clerk of the peace or other official 
acting in that capacity for any corporate city or 
town for which there is a Court of Quarter 
Sessions shall ascertain on the day next pre- 
ceding the day on which the said Quarter Ses- 
sions are about to be held that there is not any 
prisoner waiting for trial at such Quarter Ses- 
sions, he shall thereupon notify the fact, in 
writing under his hand, to the members of the 
grand jury and the petty jury who have been 
summoned to attend at such Quarter Sessions, 
and shall in and by such notice inform them 
that their attendance will not be required.” 


In some “moral” boroughs and cities 
this happy state of things occurred fre- 
quently, and it was not necessary to 
summon Grand Juries and Petty Juries 
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to see the Recorder presented with a 
pair of white gloves. 

Mr. HERSCHELL supported the 
clause, as the Recorder of a moral city 
(Durham), where more than once there 
had been no prisoners for trial. 

Mr. D. ONSLOW opposed the clause, 
because Grand Juries liked to see their 
Recorder, whether there was anything 
to do or not. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS objected to 
the clause, because anyone had a right 
to go before the Grand Jury with a bill, 
but urged that it should be postponed, 
in the absence of the Attorney General, 
until the Report. 

Mr. HERSCHELL replied that the 
right was so seldom exercised and was 
so contrary to the tendency of recent 
legislation that it might very well be 
required that two or three days’ notice 
should be given. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN sup- 
ported the clause. In Ireland, when it 
was known that no prisoners were to be 
tried, Grand Jurymen paid the fine of 
£2 rather than take the trouble of going 
to the sessions for no purpose what- 
ever. 

CotonEL NAGHTEN consented to 
defer the new clause until the Report. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Friday 1st June. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Br 139.] 

(Mr. Raikes, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
stated that it authorized the advance of 
£700,000 for public loans in Ireland, 
and also remitted certain sums amount- 
ing to about £500,000, which had pre- 
viously been advanced by the Treasury 
on inadequate security. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Mr. ANDERSON objected to the Bill 
on account of the proposed remissions. 

Mr. COURTN. EY moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 
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Motion made, and Question put, 
“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Courtney.) 

The House divided:—Ayes 7; Noes 
60: Majority 53.—(Div. List, No. 128.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 7th June. 


County Training Schools 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 

Select Committee nominated :—Lord Francis 
Hervey, Mr. Herscuert, Earl Percy, Mr. 
Beresrokp Horr, Mr. Surtiivan. Sir Purr 
Ecerron, Mr. Osnorne Morcan, Mr. Ropwett, 
Mr. Grant Durr, Sir Cuartes Lecarp, Sir 
Ricuarp Wattace, Mr. Artuur Moore, and 
Sir Joun Lusrock ; Five to be the quorum. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on the 
Ancient Monuments Bill have power to send 
for persons, papers, and records. 

That, subject to the Rules, Orders, and Pro- 
ceedings of this House, all persons legally inte- 
rested in any of the properties included in the 
Schedules have leave to appear, by their Agents, 
Counsel, and Witnesses, in support of any Peti- 
tion which they may have presented praying to 
be heard against the Bill.—(Mr. Greene.) 


‘ WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND {£5,900,000) BILL. 

Resolution [May 14] reported, and agreed to: 
— Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Rarxes, Mr. Cuancettor of the ExcHEQuer, 
and Mr. Wiuu1am Henry Smiru. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 

Resolved, That whenever the House shall meet 
at Two of the clock, the Sitting of the House 
shall be held subject to the Resolutions of the 
House of the 30th day of April 1869.—(Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 16th May, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Setecr Commitrer — Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal Elections (Hours of 
Polling), Mr. Murphy disch., Mr. Arthur 
Moore added. 

Pustic Birts — Resolution in Committee — 
Ordered — First Reading — Companies Acts 
Amendment * [171]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Medical Act (1858) 
Amendment (No. 2) * [172]; Local Govern- 
riz} Provisional Orders (Bridlington, &c.) * 

170}. 

Second Reading—County Training Schools and 
Ships [73], put off; Mercantile Marine Hos- 
pital [79], put of; Poor Law Guardians Elec- 
tions (Ireland) [46], put of; Pier and Har- 
bour Orders Confirmation (No. 3) * [166]; 

Consolidated Fund (£5,900,000) *. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
9 a> — 


COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS AND 
SHIPS BILL—[Br 73.] 
(Captain Pim, Mr. Coope.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Captain Pim.) 


Mr. PHIPPS, on rising to move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months, said, he would not 
have taken the course if he could have 
thought that the efficiency either of the 
Army or the Navy was likely to be im- 
proved by the proposed legislation. Not 
only was he unable to see this, but fur- 
ther, he held that if sacrifices were to be 
made to secure an end which was desir- 
able in order to promote Imperial inte- 
rest, the sacrifice should be made by 
taxpayers in general, and should not 
be imposed upon the ratepayers in 
particular localities. He appreciated 
the importance of providing a good 
supply of well-trained boys for the 
Army and Navy; but he thought that 
Acts already upon the Statute Book 
were amply powerful for the purpose, if 
they were only put in force. Boys could 
easily be provided by a development of 
the existing system of pauper district 
schools. The Bill would impose consi- 
derable burdens, mainly compulsory, on 
the local ratepayers at the option of the 
justices, who would have power to mort- 
gage the rates for the support of the 
schools contemplated in the Bill, thus 
indefinitely increasing local indebted- 
ness, which was already too great. The 
general tendency of the Bill would be 
to provide what was a purely Imperial 
matter by a newly-created charge on 
local rates. As far as the Mercantile 
Marine was concerned, it was simply 
private trade, and he saw no more rea- 
son why boys should be specially trained 
at the public charge for that than for 
any other trade. He therefore begged 
to move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —( Jr. Phipps.) 
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Mr. GOURLEY thought there were 
several good points in the Bill, but he 
was of opinion, on the whole, that the 
subject was too large a one to be dealt 
with in an offhand manner. The present 
system of training boys was quite suffi- 
cient for the Army, Navy, and Mercan- 
tile Marine. He would, therefore, sug- 
gest that the matter should be referred, 
for inquiry, either to a Royal Commis- 
sion or a Select Committee of the House. 
As it stood, the Bill involved the prin- 
ciple of conscription in an indirect form, 
a principle which was most repugnant 
to the felings of the English people. He 
therefore hoped the hon. and gallant 
Member would not press it to a division. 

Mr. WHALLEY supported the Bill, 
and pointed out that it had been before 
the House during two or three Sessions, 
and had been the subject of much con- 
sideration by those persons who were en- 
gaged in the useful work of training 
boys for the Navy. He might remind 
the House that the Board of Trade had 
committed itself to the principle of the 
measure by undertaking to give material 
assistance in cases where voluntary 
offers of money were made for the estab- 
lishment of training ships. He hoped, 
therefore, that the President of the 
Board of Trade would welcome such 
offers whenever they were made, and 
would recognize the patriotic motives 
which animated the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who had charge of the Bill. 
It was all very well to educate boys 
intended for the Military or Naval Ser- 
vices of the country in the three R’s; but 
they ought also, if they were to become 
practically useful, to be trained in the 
three D’s—duty, drill, discipline. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he did 
not think that there could be any sound 
objection to the second reading of this 
Bill, seeing that, if it became law, its 
operation would still remain, under the 
2nd, 8rd, and 4th clauses of the mea- 
sure, in the hands of the justices, and 
wholly permissively under their control ; 
leaving it for them to decide whether or 
not there was in the districts over which 
they presided a sufficient necessity for 
them to carry its provisions into opera- 
tion, and to require the erection of 
schools for the training of boys for the 
Army, Navy, and Mercantile Marine. 
For his own part he could not see how 
in many ports of the country it could be 
otherwise than a very desirable thing for 
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such schools to befounded. The Legis- 
lature had already proceeded to some 
extent in the direction of the principle 
contained in the present Bill. They had 
chosen years ago to say, whether rightly 
or wrongly, wisely or unwisely, that 
there should be a general education ap- 
plicable to the whole of the country ; and 
that, in order to carry out the system of 
education established by that Act, there 
should be school boards elected by the 
ratepayers throughout the length and 
breadth”of the Kingdom. This being 
so, the Legislature had already conceded 
the principle on which this Bill was 
founded, and the measure now before 
the House was consequently only an 
endeavour to carry out with regard to 
the children of our seamen that which 
the general Act for the elementary edu- 
cation of the country had been doing for 
the rest of the community. He would 
ask the House—Did the children of our 
seamen stand in a different position from 
that which was occupied by the children 
of the rest of the community; and, if so, 
why should that continue to be so? 
Something had been recently said, and 
something he was glad to find was about 
to be done, with regard to the children 
of those who were employed on the canal 
boats of this country; and all these 
things showed the intention of the Legis- 
lature to provide an effective education 
for the children of all classes. Having 
said this, he could not see why this Bill 
should not receive a second reading, so 
that the House might deal with it after- 
wards. If there were alterations that 
were desirable, they might be made in 
Committee. The House should not for- 
get that if this Bill became law, as he 
sincerely hoped it might, it would still 
be for the justices of the different mari- 
time districts and counties throughout 
the country to say whether they thought 
the requirements of the neighbourhood 
over which they presided rendered the 
establishment of such schools necessary, 
they being the assessing bodies to aid 
them in providing training schools for 
those localities. In his opinion, if the 
legislation the House was asked to 
initiate by passing this Bill were once 
carried into effect, they would find that 
the justices of every maritime county, or, 
at all events, in every maritime area of 
three or four counties throughout the 
country, would be ready and willing to 
support the action proposed by the mea- 
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sure, by doing what would be necessary 
on their parts to carry it into operation ; 
at any rate, it was worth while trying. 
He should therefore give his vote most 
cordially for the second reading of the 
Bill, which he trusted would receive the 
assent of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and that of the House generally. 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
that not only had the principle been 
conceded, but the practical application of 
it had been conceded also. The Bill was 
simply a repetition—in better phraseo- 
logy, perhaps—of Acts already on the 
Statute Book. Why was it that mari- 
time countries had not availed them- 
selves of the facilities ready to their 
hand? They were all agreed as to the 
importance of keeping up a supply of 
well-trained boys for the Army and Navy, 
but the question was, whether the pre- 
sent Bill would achieve that end. The 
Industrial Schools Act enabled the au- 
thorities to contribute to the establish- 
ment of schools which came within the 
meaning of the Act, whether such schools 
were afloat or ashore. This Act had 
been used, no doubt, but not so exten- 
sively as it might have been. The Me- 
tropolitan Poor Act contained similar 
provisions. It was only recently that 
the Lord Mayor and a number of wealthy 
and benevolent individuals contributed 
the necessary funds for establishing a 
training ship upon the Thames, and it 
would be most mischievous to pass any 
measure that would interfere with volun- 
tary efforts. By a recent statute power 
was given to the local authorities not 
only to contribute to, but actually to 
establish these ships. He therefore 
maintained that, as far as pauper chil- 
dren were concerned, the powers con- 
ferred by the existing Acts were amply 
sufficient. The Bill of the hon. and 
gallant Member, however, went much 
further than the existing statutes, and 
proposed to bring up children at the 
expense of the ratepayers to a particular 
trade, that of the Mercantile Marine, and 
he thought that such a proposition would 
not receive the assent of the House, for 
if it did, it would form a precedent for 
similar propositions on behalf of other 
trades. He fully recognized the value of 
the object the hon. and gallant Member 
had in view—that of providing trained 
boys for the Mercantile Navy, and he 
could assure him that that subject had 
occupied a considerable share of his own 


Mr. Wheelhouse 
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attention. He was anxious to promote 
that object on various grounds, not 
merely for the purpose of increasing the 
supply of mercantile seamen and of im- 
proving their quality, but in order to 
make that Service a more effectual feeder 
of the Royal Navy, to enter which should 
be a legitimate object of ambition to all 
these trained boys. He was also anxious 
that the number of industrial schools of 
all kinds should be increased, and also 
that the Legislature should deal with 
them as not being in any sense criminal 
establishments, but institutions provided 
for such children as were too poor to 
obtain any means of education, except at 
the public expense. He had made a 
proposal some years ago that the Mer- 
cantile Marine itself should contribute to 
the maintenance of these ships, and he 
trusted that with the aid of that very 
high-spirited Service, of which the coun- 
try might be proud, that an increase in 
the number of training ships would 
shortly be made. The right hon. Gen- 
tlemen the Home Secretary and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had expressed 
their willingness to afford every encou- 
ragement in their power towards the 
establishment of these marine schools, 
and the latter especially had, by the 
number of ships he had given for this 
purpose, and by the constitution of a 
new class of Naval Boys Reserve, given 
proof of his being desirous of giving 
material aid to this scheme. He, how- 
ever, could not say on behalf of the 
Government that they were prepared to 
support this Bill. He objected to the 
multiplication of different kinds of 
schools of this class which would result 
from the operation of the Bill, the pro- 
visions of which he thought would be 
mischievous and calculated to confuse 
the Statute Book and deceive the public. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he 
entirely concurred in the view taken of 
this subject by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, and 
would vote against the Bill. He was 
glad, however, the measure had been 
brought forward, because he thought the 
discussion would have its advantages by 
opening people’s eyes to the fact that 
there were already many Acts on the 
Statute Book on the subject which they 
might avail themselves of. He hoped 
the work done by the present training 
ships, the Chichester, the Arethusa, and 
others, would not be taken out of the 
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hands of the charitable institutions 
which at present performed it, and in 
which work Mr. Williams figured so 
prominently, because he was sure that 
if it were, the county taxation would 
be increased, and the charitable feel- 
ings of those persons who supported 
these schools would be dried up. He 
believed also that justices of the peace 
would hesitate very much before they 
put in operation its expensive provisions. 

Captain PIM said, in reply, it was 
most extraordinary and unprecedented 
to find the Government offer opposition 
to such a Bill as that now under con- 
sideration. It was a measure which 
had been long called for, and which, in 
relation to the mercantile objects of the 
great shipping interests of this country, 
would, if passed into an Act, prove of 
the greatest value. He warned the 
House that in the event of this country 
being engaged in war, unless some pre- 
liminary steps were taken to keep up 
the supply of British sailors for the 
Navy and the Mercantile Marine Ser- 
vice, the country would be in a most 
deplorable state. It was admitted that 
the shipping interest was deficient of a 
very large number of sailors, but by the 
provisions of his Bill the want could be 
supplied. The Board of Trade had 
said, in opposing his Bill, that they had 
a means of providing the expenses of 
obtaining the necessary amount of hands. 
What was the scheme of that Depart- 
ment? It was tg apply the balance in 
hand of the Merchant Seamen’s Marine 
Fund to the object. But to what ex- 
tent was it proposed to provide hands 
‘for the Service? It was said that there 
was a deficiency of 20,000 men who 
were required for the Service, and it 
was proposed to provide means to obtain 
16,000 boys. Well, todo that the ba- 
lance of the Mercantile Marine Fund 
would be a mere drop in the ocean. He 
felt strongly and earnestly on this ques- 
tion. He had worked day and night to 
promote the success of a scheme which 
he was convinced, if adopted by the 
Government and the House, would prove 
of the greatest advantage to the mer- 
chant shipping interests of the country 
and of the Royal Navy. He would re- 
mind the House that 400 vessels were 
engaged in the grain trade, and that, 
owing to our defective system, most of 
them were manned by foreigners—Rus- 
sian Fins—who, in case of war, would 
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scuttle their ship and run them ashore. 
Upon the Mercantile Marine the coun- 
try depended for many necessaries of 
life, and it was of the greatest import- 
ance that we should, in the face of ex- 
isting events in the East, have true 
British seamen on board our ships. He 
must protest against the Mercantile Ma- 
rine being regarded in the same light 
as a mere trade. The waste of men in 
our Mercantile Marine was calculated at 
16,000 per annum, and the country had 
only 16 training ships, which supplied 
but 1,036 men for our Navy in the last 
year. He considered the system of county 
training schools for boys for our Navy, 
which worked so admirably in Middle- 
sex, most important to supply the de- 
ficiency, and that it ought to be ex 
tended. If something were not done to 
keep up the supply for the protection of 
our dependencies at home and abroad, 
the consequences might prove most dis- 
astrous. The operation which the Bill 
would also have of preventing poor chil- 
dren from returning from school to the 
criminal atmosphere surrounding their 
homes would be most beneficial to the 
community at large. In conclusion, he 
must say he could not understand how 
any hon. Member could propose the re- 
jection of this Bill, which he trusted the 
House would read a second time, and 
alter as much as they thought necessary 
in Committee. 

Sir EARDLEY WILMOT was sorry 
the Bill was opposed by the Govern- 
ment; but he, for one, was ready to 
support the second reading. He thought 
that the thanks of the community were 
due to the hon. and gallant Member for 
having introduced this measure. It had 
been said that legislation on the subject 
should be Imperial, and that a measure 
should be introduced by the Govern- 
ment; but a Bill was brought forward 
in a former Session to carry out the ob- 
ject which his hon. and gallant Friend 
had in view, and the Government, on 
that occasion, said they would bring in 
a Bill to deal with the matter, but from 
that time to this they had not taken any 
step in the matter. The Bill was an 
extension of a principle already recog- 
nized throughout the country. There 
were, no doubt, some objections to the 
Bill; but he thought they might be 
met. One was that ratepayers would 
be called upon to support what might 
be considered an Imperial measure ; but 
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had not that principle been sanctioned 
by the Education Act? Defects of de- 
tail might be remedied in Committee. 
Knowing the sincerity of his hon. and 
gallant Friend on the subject, he felt 
great pleasure in supporting the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
contended that the course taken by the 
President of the Board of Trade was 
in accordance with the observations of 
his right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary in 1875, who then said that if such 
a Bill were necessary, they ought to 
amend the Industrial and Reformatory 
Schools Act. That was what he (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) now felt should 
be done, and if it could be shown that 
those Acts required amendment, his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
would be glad to press it forward. He, 
however, thought that the House would 
not be prepared to lay down as a rule 
that every local authority should be 
obliged to establish a training ship in 
each county. Under the present system 
they had power to do so if they chose, 
and he thought that was sufficient. By 
adopting this Bill the House would be 
intertering with voluntary effort, upon 
which reliance had been so justifiably 
placed, and which had produced such 
satisfactory results. Schools could be 
maintained at a far more reasonable 
rate by voluntary management than by 
that of local authorities, and that was 
eminently the case with regard to the 
existing industrial schools. For instance, 
the net cost of each boy in the voluntary 
schools in his county was £17, while 
that of each boy in the Middlesex school 
was £27. He contended that before 
passing this Bill the whole subject of 
industrial reformatory schools and train- 
ing ships should be considered together. 
He thought that the House would run a 
great risk if they adopted this measure 
of destroying voluntary efforts; and, 
under these circumstances, he trusted 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would not press his Bill. 

Mr. GORST could not but say that 
his hon. and gallant Friend had a right 
to complain of the opposition offered to 
his Bill. His hon. and gallant Friend 
was sensible that it was necessary to 
have training schools for boys intended 
for the Mercantile Marine Service, and, 


having studied the question well, his 
measure was met with opposition. The 
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principle of the Bill was admitted. Then 
why should the second reading of the 
Bill be opposed by the Government? 
He would suggest that his hon. and 
gallant Friend should withdraw the 
Bill, otherwise the country or those in- 
terested in the subject would be mis- 
led, as the division would be taken on a 
false issue. This was a question of 
great and, indeed, national importance, 
and he contended that provision should 
be made by law for the better training 
of boys for the Mercantile Marine and 
for the Royal Navy. The Government 
might have a Bill in their “ pigeon- 
hole,” but why was it not brought for- 
ward ? 


Question put, ‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 17; Noes 
83: Majority 66.—(Div. List, No. 129.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


MERCANTILE MARINE HOSPITAL 
BILL—[Br11 79.] 
(Captain Pim, Mr. Wheelhouse.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Captain Pim.) 


Mr. WHITWELL, in moving that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months, said, the hon. and gallant 
Member who had charge of the measure 
had on a recent occasion expressed sym- 
pathy with the overburdened shipowners, 
and yet by this Bill he would impose an 
additional tax upon them; and he not 
only proposed to do that, but he pro- 
posed to levy a tax on the poor sailors; 
amounting to 5 per cent of their wages. 
In carrying out his scheme the hon. and 
gallant Member inserted provisions re- 
quiring the assistance of the Board of 
Trade. He was of opinion that the hon. 
and gallant Member had not received 
the assent of that Department to such 
provisions. It seemed to him, taking 
the wages of seamen engaged in the Mer- 
chant Shipping Service at £5,000,000 
a-year, a tax of 5.per cent upon that 
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would amount to £250,000 a-year, and 
it was pe by that means to raise 
a fund sufficient for the establishment 
and maintenance of Mercantile Marine 
hospitals for sailors. The Bill, which 
was full of objections, provided that a 
Medical Bo should be established, 
and that medical inspectors should be 
appointed at different seaports, to whom 
the sailor should submit himself for in- 
spection every time he got engaged fora 
voyage, long or short. No matter how 
healthy and vigorous the man or boy 
might be, he should submit himself to 
such inspection; and even a stewardess on 
board a passenger ship would be required 
to submit tothis examination. The Bill 
provided that 10 medical inspectors 
should be appointed at London, Graves- 
end, Hull, Shields, Southampton, Liver- 
pool, and other ports—one at each port 
—and the sailor, within seven days of 
having signed articles of service, would 
probably have to go to a far distant port 
to undergo a medical examination. Thus 
from Swansea to Liverpool there was no 
provision for the establishment of a 
hospital. The Bill also professed to 
provide for the inspection of ships’ medi- 
cine-chests ; and, in short, for the general 
medical superintendence of the whole of 
our seamen. There were, however, only 
10 towns included in the Schedule, and 
the whole machinery of the measure was 
utterly inadequate for the objects it con- 
templated. In conclusion, he must say he 
never recollected so arbitrary and unjus- 
tifiable an interference with individual 
rights as was suggested by most of the 
clauses of the Bill. He therefore trusted 
the House would reject such a Bill, 
which even contained a provision for 
the inspection of women who might get 
situations in the hospitals. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Whitwell.) 


Mr. WHALLEY thought that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Gravesend was highly qualified to 
deal with this important question. It 
was a subject of the greatest interest, 
and he regretted that the hon. Member 
for Kendal had expressed himself in 
what he (Mr. Whalley) considered an 
unfair criticism of the provisions of the 
Bill. The objeetions taken to its details 
by the hon. Member were matters for 
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consideration in Committee, and did not 
at all affect its principle, which the House 
would do well to sanction. The fact of 
the condition of the health of seamen 
was of great importance, as was well 
known to everyone who engaged them 
for voyages. He might state an instance 
wherein he himself had engaged a crew 
for his yacht. The vessel got into a 
position of imminent danger, and owing 
to the condition of three or four of the 
sailors, who were diseased, they were 
utterly helpless and unable to work ; 
and the yacht and the lives of those on 
board narrowly escaped being lost. Con- 
sidering the special temptations to which 
our seamen were often exposed, he 
thought the medical examination to 
which the Bill proposed to subject them 
involved no greater interference with 
their personal rights than was justifiable 
for their own good under the circum- 
stances. With regard to the Board of 
Trade, their incompetency and indispo- 
sition to take the necessary steps for 
providing a remedy to obtain an efficient 
supply of sailors was to be regretted ; 
and he therefore hoped the House would 
not longer postpone the matter, and 
would support the second reading of the 
Bill of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Gravesend. 

Mr. GOURLEY complained of such a 
measure being presented to the House 
without any reason assigned for it. The 
object of the Bill was really to apply to 
seamen the principle of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts—a principle which was 
quite opposed to the feelings of the 
masses of the people. Moreover, the 
measure was totally unnecessary. The 
amount of inefficiency arising from sick- 
ness among seamen was in point of fact 
very small, and the evil it proposed to 
remedy was already treated by the ordi- 
nary institutionsof the Service. The great 
evil with which we had to contend in 
connection with that class was intemper- 
ance, and it would be well if the existing 
temptations to drink were diminished. 
At a public meeting of seamen held 
last year in Sunderland, every one held 
up his hand in opposition to the prin- 
ciple of this Bill. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE took exception 
to the arguments which had been urged 
against the Bill. These had all been 
directed to matters of detail. For in- 
stance, if it were found desirable, it 
would be easy to introduce a few words 
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in the clause exempting the stewardess 


from the provisions of the Bill. Really, 
if, on the second reading, the Bill could 
only be met with objection on matter of 
details—if nothing else could be shown 
than that, it would indicate that such a 
Bill or such a principle as that involved 
was a necessity to the Mercantile Marine. 
He did not think there could be any 
doubt in the mind of any human being 
that something should be done in re- 
ference to this particular evil. When 
he heard the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land just now speak of New York, he 
was reminded that there was something 
like the principle of this Bill actually in 
operation there, and owing to that, among 
other causes, shipowners in New York 
found it more easy to man their vessels 
effectively than we did at this moment 
in this country. With regard to certain 
classes of disease among sailors, it was 
desirable, not to say necessary, to take 
some steps. Surely, without going into 
the details of the Bill, or squabbling as 
to whether women should be included in 
these examinations, the House should 
assent to the principle of the measure, 
and so mould it, even at the instance of 
a private Member, failing the Govern- 
ment taking it in hand, as to be a per- 
manently useful measure. He confessed 
he would much rather see a matter of 
this kind introduced with Government 
influence though on the lines indicated. 
It should be an efficient measure, dealing 
with a great evil. No one who had any 
knowledge of our Mercantile Marine 
would say that relatively it was a worse 
class than any other in the country, and 
certainly he had no wish to depreciate 
it; but it was a profession beset with 
temptations on all hands, and without 
saying the Bill was everything that could 
be desired, he was extremely anxious 
that something should be done to pro- 
vide for the health of those going to sea. 
He cared very little if that were done by 
this Bill, or effected by any Governmental 
action; but he would be content if by 
ventilating this question now or here- 
after, either the Government, or a pri- 
vate Member, should take into con- 
sideration the fulfilment of a duty which 
he regarded as a publicone. But whe- 
ther it were so or not, it was one essen- 
tially necessary for the well being of the 
seamen and of our Mercantile Marine. 
Srr HENRY HAVELOCK thought 


the measure one of the most impracti- 
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cable which had ever been introduced in 
that House, and stated that both by sea- 
men and by shipowners its principles and 
details had been universally condemned. 

Mr. GORST also opposed the Bill, 
which contained two princip]es—the one 
was the compulsory examination of sea- 
men, and the other was a tax of 5 per 
cent upon them for such examination. 
It appeared to him that both principles 
were highly objectionable, ‘and opposed 
to the principle of civil liberty. He 
argued that there was no public neces- 
sity for the proposed examination; and 
even if such a necessity existed it was 
not the seamen, but the country, that 
should be taxed for the purpose. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT said, there 
was nothing extraordinary in requiring 
men to undergo a medical examination 
for their own good. It was done in the 
case of candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service. In the present matter the 
country which was most jealous of civil 
liberty—namely, the United States—set 
us an example, and made the very same 
deduction from the wages of the sea- 
men which was proposed in the Bill be- 
fore the House. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Board 
of Trade would take the question into 
serious consideration. 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY ob- 
served that the object in view was un- 
doubtedly similar to that of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts, it being for the 
interest of the public to guard the health 
of the men engaged in the service of the 
Mercantile Marine. The present Bill 
proposed a compulsory inspection of the 
men at the time of engagement, and this 
he opposed on the simple ground that it 
was impossible. Was it likely that the 
owners or the masters of ships would 
endure a system which forbad the crew 
to sign the articles till they had sub- 
mitted to a medical examination? Was 
the shipping service of the country to be 
stopped for such a reason as that? It 
was true that the evil which it was 
sought to remedy was a serious one. 
He believed a very large proportion of 
the accidents at sea were due to seamen 
being unfit for service when they went 
on board. Frequently it was necessary 
for ships to put into port simply for the 
purpose of getting rid of such men and 
putting others in their place. It would 
be well if this state of things could be 
remedied, but unfortunately the plan 
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proposed by his hon. and gallant Friend 
was not practicable, and on this ground 
he disapproved the Bill. Ifthe seaman 
refused the examination, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member had not provided by his Bill 
any police force to proceed to bind and 
strip him for the purpose of undergoing 
such examination. If the House passed 
such a Bill it would remain inoperative. 
The existing law, he might mention, pro- 
vided for the inspection of seamen volun- 
tarily. In connection with every ship- 
ping office in the country there was a 
medical officer whose services the master 
of a ship might procure for a very small 
fee—a shilling an inspection, he thought. 
He did not see what else could be done 
unless it might be to offer an absolute 
inducement to the seamen to undergo 
examination. With regard to the pro- 
posal which was also contained in the 
Bill that hospitals should be established 
at certain ports in the Kingdom at the 
expense of all seamen—in other words, 
that in particular places a special and 
local provision should be made by a tax 
levied upon sailorsin general—he thought 
it was a proposal so manifestly unfair 
that the Mercantile Marine could hardly 
be expected to concede or even to enter- 
tain it for a moment. 

Mr. BIGGAR hoped that the measure 
would be read a second time. 

Sr HARCOURT JOHNSTONE pro- 
tested most strongly against this Bill 
becoming law. 

Caprain PIM denied that seamen 
were hostile to the Bill, for Petitions in 
support of it had been adopted at large 
meetings of sailors, and urged that there 
was a great necessity for such a measure 
being passed. He held that at the pre- 
sent time the Mercantile Marine of this 
country was in the most disgraceful con- 
dition of which it was possible for any 
man to conceive; and he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that if the principle of 
the Bill had been in force in this country 
many and many a ship which was now 
lying at the bottom of the sea would 
have been saved. It had frequently 
been found that owing to the sickness of 
certain men the rest of a crew were un- 
equal to the work of managing a vessel 
in a gale of wind. His Bill was founded 
upon the American plan of dealing with 
this subject, and that plan had been 
found to work most satisfactorily. If 
the House endorsed the principle of the 
measure by assenting to the second 
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reading, he should be willing to agree 
to the introduction of Amendments in 
Committee. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH thought the Bill 
would be quite unworkable. It would, 
in his opinion, be utterly impossible to 
carry such a measure into execution. 
He denied that there had been any de-, 
terioration of the men in the Merchant 
Service during the last 25 years. In- 
deed, anyone who made such an asser- 
tion only showed his ignorance of the 
whole subject. 

Mr. JAMES entered a protest against 
the attempt of the hon. and learned 
Member for Gravesend to Americanize 
our Merchant Navy. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes i1; Noes 
212: Majority 201.—(Div. List, No. 130.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS ELECTIONS 
(IRELAND) BILL—[Bi1z 46.] 
(Sir Colman O’ Loghlen, Mr. Callan, 
Mr. M. Brooks, Mr. M‘Carthy Downing.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said its object was, as 
stated in the Preamble, to provide that 
the election of Poor Law Guardians in 
Ireland, who were now elected by voting 

apers, should for the future be elected 
by Ballot. He confessed that he could 
not understand why: this principle 
should not be adopted. Members of 
Parliament, members of municipal cor- 
porations, and members of school boards 
were elected by Ballot, and he could not 
see any reason why Poor Law Guardians 
should not be elected in the same way. He 
might be told that if the Guardians were 
elected by Ballot, persons having pro- 
perty who were not present could not 
vote, as they now could by voting 
papers; but the House must remem- 
ber that property was represented on 
Boards of Guardians by a certain number 
of ex-officio Guardians on the Board, and 
the Bill did not propose to interfere in 
any way with them. He had received 
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letters from all parts of Ireland, approv- 
ing of the principle of his measure, and 
saying that under the present system 
intimidation to a vast extent was still 
carried on in many districts; that a 
large quantity of voting papers were 
signed under compulsion, and that if the 
Boards of Guardians were to represent 
‘the ratepayers the same privileges must 
be given to persons voting for their 
election that were given to those who 
voted at other elections—namely, the 
privilege of the Ballot. Since the Bill 
had been printed he had also received 
a number of letters from various towns 
in England approving of the principle 
of his measure, and saying that the 
principle ought to be adopted in Eng- 
land. It was then too late to propose 
and introduce a Bill for England; but 
he need not say that if the principle was 
adopted in Ireland, it must also be 
adopted in England, and he would give 
all the support in his power to anyone 
who would bring in a similar Bill for 
England. The Bill provided that the 
Local Government Board of Ireland 
should issue a sealed Order, regulating 
the manner in which the election of the 
Guardians should becarried out by Ballot. 
The object of this was to prevent a large 
quantity of details being put in the 
Bill, which would have been necessary 
if he had proposed a plan of electing 
Poor Law Guardians in Ireland. He 
gave the power to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and in doing so he had 
only followed the plan adopted in Eng- 
land when school-board members were 
to be elected, which gave the same 
power to the Privy Council in England. 
The Bill also provided that school-rooms, 
police barracks, and court-houses should 
be used for the purposes of elections 
free of charge. The object of this pro- 
vision was to save as much expense as 
possible, in order to meet the argument 
which had been raised—that if the plan 
proposed in the Bill was adopted the 
elections of Poor Law Guardians in 
Ireland would become more expensive 
than they were at present. The other 
two clauses of the Bill simply related to 
matters of detail, which he need not 
now go into. He only asked the House 
to affirm by the second reading the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. He hoped the Bill 
would not be talked out, because the 
people of Ireland were anxious that a 
division should be taken upon it. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Sir Colman O’ Loghlen.) 


Mr. 8. MOORE, in moving, that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, said, he could not quite believe 
that intimidation existed to anything 
near the extent stated by the right hon. 
and learned Member for Clare (Sir Col- 
man O’Loghlen). His great objection 
to the Bill was on the grounds of the 
expenses it would entail, because it was 
clear that if the measure was passed, a 
very expensive machinery would be ne- 
cessary for the election of Poor Law 
Guardians in Ireland. If in every place 
where Guardians were elected, school- 
houses or police barracks were required 
it would be most expensive. In fact, 
the same machinery would be required 
for the election of Poor Law Guardians, 
who were only elected for one year, as 
was required for the election of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. Agents and clerks 
would be required at every place, and 
if there were several candidates closely 
contesting, the expense would be simply 
enormous. He did not think that the 
country would care to bear all the ex- 
pense which would be imposed by the 
Bill, and he did not believe that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
like to put it on the Guardians them- 
selves. There was, further, in his opi- 
nion no necessity for changiug the pre- 
sent system, and for the various reasons 
he had stated, he would move the re- 
jection of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.’”’—(Mr. Stephen Moore.) 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he believed the change proposed by the 
Bill to have Poor Law Guardians elected 
by Ballot to be absolutely necessary. 
He had had some experience in the 
matter, and he was exceedingly sur- 
prised to hear the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. 8. Moore) say that he 
was not aware that intimidation had 
been practised at the election of Poor 
Law Guardians in Ireland. He (Mr. 
M ‘Carthy Downing) knew-of his own 
knowledge of voting papers being sent 
to certain tenants on certain properties, 
and no sooner were they delivered by 
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the police than they were taken up by 
the landlord, who took them to his 
own house, and then the tenants had 
to vote as he wished. That was a case 
which came under his knowledge, and 
he undertook to prove it. In another 
ease the same thing occurred ; while in 
other cases voting papers were altered. 
He remembered when the Ballot Bill 
was passing through that House he 
took upon himself to put down some 
Amendments to that Bill. One of his 
Amendments was that the Bill should 
apply to the election of Town Commis- 
sioners, so that the voting for members 
of those Bodies should be by Ballot. 
He also put down an Amendment 
upon the Paper to the effect that the 
voting for the election of Poor Law 
Guardians should be by Ballot. The 
result, however, was that he was told if 
he pressed both his Amendments, both 
might be lost, and upon a recommen- 
dation being made to him he did not 
press the latter Amendment. He wanted 
to know how the Attorney General 
for Ireland could possibly object to 
the present Bill. Why should not the 
same protection be given in Ireland 
to the persons who voted for the elec- 
tion of Boards of Guardians as was 
given to persons who voted for the elec- 
tion of Town Commissioners? The 
House knew pretty well the coercion 
which now existed, that it was very 
great, and in many respects equal to 
what was used in elections for certain 
boroughs or counties. There was the 
landlord on the one hand, and the priest 
on the other. The landlord came to the 
tenant and said—‘‘ Vote for so-and-so;” 
and the clergyman, on the other hand, 
came and said—‘‘Do not be intimi- 
dated; vote for the best man; vote as 
you please.”’ He knew of nothing which 
had caused so much disunion in Ireland 
as the present system of electing Poor 
Law Guardians. Under the present 
system the landlord had six votes as 
occupier of the land, and six votes as 
owner in fee, making in all 12 votes. 
Independent of this, the landlords tried 
to coerce their tenants; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that, in his opinion, 
it was most unjust that the same 
protection was not given to those who 
voted for the election of Poor Law 
Guardians which was given to those 
who voted for the election of Members 
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of Parliament. As to the expense, it 
would be much less under the Bill than 
it was at present, and so insignificant as 
not to be considered. 

Mr. BRUEN said, he could not sup- 
port the measure before the House. His 
experience—which he believed to be that 
of most Irishmen—of the election in Ire- 
land of Poor Law Guardians did not run 
in the same line as that of the hon. 
Member who had just spoken, and who 
had over-stated the matter. He believed 
that in the greater part of the country 
there was an absence of intimidation in 
connection with such contests. He 
thought his hon. Friend ought to have 
given the name of the gentleman to 
whom he referred as having been inti- 
midated. The election of Poor Law 
Guardians was not at all the same as 
that for Members of Parliament, and he 
submitted that logically there was no 
necessity for the Ballot, the system of 
voting papers being, as he thought, not 
open to much abuse. The Bill would 
render a very expensive machinery ne- 
cessary, and it would not be easy to get 
a sufficient number of returning officers 
and polling places. In short, the pre- 
sent system was much more convenient. 

Captain NOLAN said, that in the 
speeches made by the hon. Members who 
opposed the measure, he fancied he heard 
the speeches which were made on the 
Ballot Billin 1872. Many Conservative 
Members then took the same objection to 
the Ballot Bill, and said the machinery 
was expensive and cumbersome, and was 
not required. He was not surprised that 
the same arguments should be trotted 
out again, because this was practically 
the same question—namely, whether the 
landlord should be allowed to use his 
influence, or the voter should be allowed 
to vote as he liked. He was quite cer- 
tain there would be no expense atten- 
dant upon the adoption of the Ballot at 
elections in Poor Law Unions. In the 
majority of cases with which he was 
acquainted, the Ballot would take place 
at ordinary polling stations. The ex- 
pense of additional stations would be 
very small, as the existing Ballot Act 
required that there should be a Ballot 
station within four miles of every voter, 
except in mountains or thinly-populated 
districts. In every Poor Law Union 
there were at least 30 or 40 officials who 
could manage the election without charge 
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to the Poor Law Board. He thought 
that if Irish voters grudged to walk one 
or two miles to record their votes, they 
did not deserve to have votes. Such an 
objection was hardly one that an oppo- 
nent of the Bill should take, unless he 
wanted to fall back upon an attack on 
the machinery of the Bill instead of its 
principles. He thought the case was 
rather stronger for the Bill than it was 
for the existing BaHot Act, as the sys- 
tem proposed was much simpler than the 
existing one, under which the voting 
papers sometimes miscarried, or were 
tampered with. Territorial influence 
must be stronger in proportion as the 
area in which it was exercised was cir- 
cumscribed. A candidate putting up for 
election for the Board of Guardians 
would be well known to landlord and 
agent, whilst a candidate to represent 
the county in Parliament would probably 
not be so well known; and, moreover, 
a Parliamentary Election only occurred 
every four or five years. Consequently, 
the Ballot was absolutely more necessary 
in elections for Boards of Guardians than 
in Parliamentary Elections. A case 
which had recently come before the 
Clifden Union, in the county Galway, 
showed the necessity for the Ballot. 
This was a case in which the Union had 
to decide whether a child should be edu- 
cated in the Catholic or the Protestant 
religion. When the Poor Law Board 
had to decide upon such a case as that, 
it was very important that the elections 
should be perfectly free from all suspi- 
cion or doubt. 

Mr. W. BEACH thought the present 
mode of electing Guardians was very 
satisfactory, and that there was no ne- 
cessity for making any change. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not feel 
competent to speak as to the mode in 
which elections were carried on in Ire- 
land; but he knew that there was in 
England a strong feeling in favour of 
improving the present system of electing 
Poor Law Guardians, and that must be 
his excuse for saying a few words on an 
Irish Bill. Nay, he would go further, 
and say that gross abuses prevailed in 
England in connection with these elec- 
tions. If that were so in England, he 
had no doubt the same might be ac- 
cepted as being the casein Ireland. He 
did not think the system expensive, 
as there were few contests; but in any 
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case he thought there ought to be, and 
hoped the Government would grant, an 
inquiry by a Committee of the House 
into Poor Law Elections in England, 
Ireland, and probably in Scotland. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that if he could have supposed 
that there was any probability of this 
question being brought under the notice 
of the House on that occasion, he would 
have armed himself with statistics on 
the subject, which would sufficiently 
establish not only the statement of the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) 
as to the comparative unfrequency of 
contests, but which he thought would 
satisfactorily have shown how very 
rarely in these contests such scenes oc- 
curred as those which had been de- 
scribed. They were not unfrequently 
asked by hon. Members for Ireland to 
assimilate the lawto that of England. He 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that in this matter they were 
asked to go in another direction, and to 
make a change in regard to the law of 
electing Poor Law Guardians in Ire- 
land which had not been seriously pro- 
posed by anyone for England. It 
must not be forgotten that the law 
regulating the election of Guardians 
was practically identical in both coun- 
tries, and no change should be made 
unless the House was satisfied that the 
whole Poor Law system should be 
changed, or that there were circumstances . 
in Ireland calling for a change which 
did not exist in England. He should be 
disposed to dispute both propositions. 
He did not see that there was any ne- 
cessity for a change in the Poor Law 
in both countries, and he was by no 
means satisfied that there was anything 
in the circumstances of Ireland which 
would justify the adoption of a different 
system in that country to that prevailing 
in England. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway (Captain Nolan) told the 
House that they had under their consi- 
deration precisely the same question as 
Parliament had already dealt with in 
Parliamentary and municipal elections. 
But the Ballot had been introduced 
into Parliamentary and municipal elec- 
tions mainly because it was alleged, 
not merely by Members of the House, 
but before a Select Committee that 
bribery, intimidation, and other cor- 
rupt practices largely prevailed in 
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those elections. They had nosuch proof 
whatever in regard to Poor Law elec- 
tions in Ireland or England. It 
should also be remembered that there 
were special advantages in the present 
system of election of Poor Law Guar- 
dians in the two countries, which cer- 
tainly ought not to be overlooked by 
those who paid attention to the question. 
To begin with, the system was undoubt- 
edly a cheap one. Whatever arrange- 
ments might be made, such as those 
suggested in the Bill, for utilizing 
school-houses, any adoption of the 
Ballot would materially increase the 
cost of elections. The present system 
elicited the whole of the votes, which no 
system of balloting was likely to do. 
In comparatively few cases was there 
any political or religious issue at stake 
asin Parliamentary or municipal elec- 
tions. In Poor Law elections the real 
question generally was the proper and 
impartial administration of the Poor Law. 
There was no doubt that the present 
system of the voting papers being left at 
the houses of voters, and being called 
for by the proper officers, did afford to 
the voter a means of recording his vote 
with less trouble than any other. It was 
said that the system was abused, or at any 
rate that it was liable to abuse. He ad- 
mitted that cases had been known in 
England and Ireland, where the system 
had been abused. In Ireland there 
were nearly 3,500 separate electoral 
divisions, and considering that there was 
a fresh election every year, it was won- 
derful how few contests took place in 
which the returns were disputed and 
eventually set aside by the Poor Law 
Board. The Mover of the Bill had not 
touched upon the plural voting for Poor 
Law Guardians, which rendered that 
machinery necessarily different from that 
of Parliamentary or municipal elections. 
He left all questions of this kind in the 
hands of the Local Government Board, 
who would have no little trouble in 
dealing with that matter, and would be 
certain to receive censure from a great 
many quarters in whatever way they 
attempted to settle it. The hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) said he ap- 
proved of the principle of the Bill suffi- 
ciently to enable him to support the 
second reading. In saying that, the 
hon. Member had guarded himself to 
a certain extent by admitting that an 
inquiry into the subject ought first be in- 
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stituted. He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
spoke for himself alone, and without 
committing his Colleagues, but his own 
individual feeling was that he should be 
extremely glad to see such an inquiry. 
If malpractices existed, he should like 
facts to be laid before the House and the 
country to show that they prevailed to 
such an extent as had been described. 
He was not convinced that there was 
any necessity for a change, and he 
thought there would be great difficulty 
in finding adequate machinery for the 
urpose. Under these circumstances, 
he was unable to support the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that no case 
on which to found a change in the pre- 
sent system of election had been made 
either by a Commission, a Select Com- 
mittee, or by any other official inquiry. 
It was shown that wherever there was a 
contest for the election of a Poor Law 
Guardian the election under the pro- 
posed system would be attended with a 
considerable increase of expense. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 109; Noes 
174: Majority 65.—(Div. List, No. 131.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put of for six months. 


MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Errteron, Bill to amend 
“The Medical Act, 1858,” ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Errineton, Mr. Ditiwyn, and Mr. 
Joun Marruanp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill172.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(BRIDLINGTON, &0.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sant, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Local Government 
districts of Bridlington, Dinas, and Grange, the 
borough of Hastings, and the Local Government 
districts of Pudsey, Tunbridge Wells, and 
Whittington, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Sart and Mr. Sctarer-Booru. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 170.] 
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COMPANIES ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Companies Acts of 1862 and 
1867. 


Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Epwarp Srannore and Sir 
CHARLES ADDERLEY. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 171.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 17th May, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament—The 
Marquess of Northampton, after the death of 
his Brother; the Lord Sudeley, after the 
death of his Brother. 

SeLect CommirreE—Second Report—Intemper- 
ance. 

Pusiic Buis—First Reading—Provisional Or- 
ders (Ireland) Confirmation (Artisans and 
Labourers Dwellings) * (78), and referred to 
the Examiners; Provisional Orders (Ireland) 
Confirmation (Ennis, &c.) * (79), and referred 
to the Examiners; Metropolis Improvement 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Great Wild 
Street, &c.)* (81), and referred to the Exa- 
miners; City of London Improvement Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (Golden Lane, 
&c.) * (82), and referred to the Examiners ; 
Greenock Improvement Provisional Order 
Confirmation * (83), and referred to the Exa- 
miners. 

Committee—Burial Acts Consolidation (27-80). 

Keport—Solicitors Examination, &c.* (76). 

Third Reading—Bankruptcy Law Amendment* 
(41) ; South Africa * (77), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Customs and Inland Revenue 
(Duties on Offices and Pensions) [40 Viet. 
C. 1k Judicial Proceedings (Rating) [40 Vict. 
c. 11}. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 
93. be suspended ; and that the time for depo- 
siting petitions praying to be heard against 
Private and Provisional Order Confirmation 
Bills, which would otherwise expire during the 


adjournment of the House at Whitsuntide, be 
extended to the first day on which the House 
shall sit after the recess. 
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BURIAL ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL, 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 27.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee on the said 
Bill.” —( Zhe Lord President.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE said, 
that as he would not be able to address 
their Lordships on the Bill when the 
House was in Committee (being Chair- 
man of the Committee), and as he had 
not spoken on the second reading, per- 
haps their Lordships would permit him 
to say a few words on the Motion now 
before the House. In the first place, he 
wanted to point out that no one had an 
absolute and unconditional right of 
burial in the parish churchyard—the 
in each vaitibiiane had was a right 
subject to certain conditions; and the 
object of this Bill was to deal with the 
conditions under which the right was 
now possessed. The parish churchyard 
was not the property of the parish, but 
the property of the Church—in the same 
way that the building in which Divine 
service was performed and the rectory 
or parsonage was the property, not of 
the parish, but of the Church. The 
question, then, for their Lordships to 
consider was—were the conditions an- 
nexed to right of burial in the church- 
yard reasonable or unreasonable condi- 
tions? The churchyard was consecrated 
to God for the burial of those who be- 
longed to the Church, and the sole 
existing condition was that the funeral 
service should be performed by the 
clergyman of the church to which the 
burial place belonged. That was a very 
important point to consider in coming 
to a conclusion on this subject. It was 
unreasonable to demand an uncondi- 
tional right of burial, and many persons 
thought that if it were conceded it would 
only be the prelude to further claims. 
The demand now made on behalf of the 
Dissenters involved within itself the 
right of Dissenters to perform the burial 
service, the service of matrimony, the 
service of baptism, and the ordinary ser- 
vices of Dissenters in the parish church. 
He said, therefore, that the demand was 
a monstrous one. To show that he took 
no extravagant view as to the demands 





of the Dissenters, he begged to call 
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their Lordships’ attention to this passage, 
from a speech reported to have been 
made on the 18th of April last by Mr. 
R. W. Dale, one of the accredited Libe- 
rationist leaders, at a meeting held in 
Birmingham. It was in these terms— 
“Nonconformists had not concealed what 
their real intentions were. What they were 
going in for was complete religious equality in 
life as well as in death; and as they asserted 
that the graveyards belonged to the parish, so 
they asserted that the Church belonged to 
the parish. They did not intend to disguise 
how far their principles carried them.” 
It was clear to him that this movement 
concerning the churchyards was a purely 
political movement—it had been got up 
to promote political excitement. He did 
not believe there was a bit of conscience 
about it—it was got up for political ex- 
citement, and for nothing else. The noble 
Earl (Earl Granville), on the occasion 
of the second reading, alluded to a 
pamphlet written 40 years ago, in which 
the Dissenters urged their grievances. 
That was at a time when they were 
agitating for the abolition of Church 
rates, in respect to which he ventured 
to think they regarded their pockets 
more than their consciences. The only 
objection ever raised to the Burial Ser- 
vice of the Church of England was that 
it was too charitable. The present 
movement had been got up to keep a 
political fiction in existence, and that 
fiction was called ‘“‘ the Great Liberal 
Party.” It was a fiction for this reason : 
—What was a Party? An association 
of men who maintained the same prin- 
ciples. There might be shades of dif- 
ferences in their opinions, but they all 
maintained the same principles. Did 
“the Great Liberal Party” maintain 
the same principles? A large number 
of the members of that Party—all their 
Lordships, he believed—even those who 
sat on the other side of the House were 
Monarchical, and bore true allegiance to 
the Queen; but many of the members 
were Republicans—but both belonged to 
“the Great Liberal Party.” Not afew of 
that Party supported the Church Estab- 
lishment; large numbers of them were 
bitterly opposed to it, and would uproot 
it altogether; but both sections were 
still members of ‘‘the Great Liberal 
Party.” The fact really was, that it 
was not a great political Party, but 
a great political humbug. It was kept 
up only by a succession of cries, such 
as that of throwing open the church- 
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ISU», 
yards to Dissenters and ee ser- 
vices. Under the appellation 6f Liberal 
principles, measures were adopted. at 


one time which were repudiated at an- ~ 


other, as the only means of keeping ‘‘ the 
Great Liberal Party” together. At one 
time the demand of the Dissenters for 
opening the churchyards was viewed 
with horror by a leading exponent of 
the opinions of “the Great Liberal 
Party.”” Here was what was stated by 
The Edinburgh Review in 1834, when the 
Reform Government was still in exist- 
ence; when Earl Grey was Prime Minis- 
ter; when Lord Brougham was Lord 
Chancellor; Lord Lansdowne, President 
of the Council; and Lord Althorp, Leader 
of the House of Commons— 

‘We must, however, in passing, remark that 

nothing can exceed the want of fairness and of 
common reason shown by some among the sec- 
taries in discussing these questions. Thus they 
claim the right of burial in the very churchyards 
which they refuse the means of supporting. 
‘ Let there be no rates,’ say they; ‘let Church- 
men keep up the churchyard; but let us who 
pay nothing towards it have the privilege of 
burying our dead in it.’ Except among Irish 
landowners and the accomplices or dupes of 
Irish agitators, was ever so glaring a want of 
fairness as in this pretension? We trust it is 
confined to a small body of the English sec- 
taries.” 
What was the course now taken by the 
representatives of the statesmen he had 
just mentioned? What their Predeces- 
sors condemned they found themselves 
forced to support for the sake of ‘‘ the 
Great Liberal Party,” and were led on 
from bad to worse. Let them take 
timely warning. 

Tue Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY: 
My Lords, I find myself in considerable 
difficulty in reference to this matter, and 
unless I took this opportunity of ex- 
plaining the position in which I stand, I 
should not be doing justice to myself 
and those whom I represent. On two 
or three occasions I felt it my duty to 
speak against Resolutions proposed by 
the noble,Earl opposite (Earl Granville), 
and on every one of those occasions I 
took the opportunity of saying that I 
thought it was a mistake in the noble 
Earl to proceed by way of Resolution 
instead of by endeavouring to introduce in 
the Bill when it got into Committee such 
Amendments as would make the mea- 
sure satisfactory to all parties. Itis not 
desirable, my Lords, nor would it be 
respectful to your Lordships any more 
than to the Clergy and others interested 
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in this question, that the words which I 
utter on this matter should have any un- 
certain sound, and that being so, I am 
desirous of explaining before the House 
goes into Committee, the views generally 
which I entertain on the Amendments 
before your Lordships. My Lords, my 
opinion is that the time has undoubtedly 
come when this matter, for the sake and 
in the interest of the Church of England, 
should be settled. I-was in hopes when 
this measure was laid before your Lord- 
ships that there was every prospect of 
the question being settled. The 74th 
clause, which in its present shape is ob- 
jected to by many persons, seemed to 
me, if not in itself entirely satisfactory, 
to afford the means by which a satisfac- 
tory settlement might be obtained. I 
am, therefore, placed in a position of 
some difficulty when I find that the 74th 
clause, if it has not actually disappeared, 
is very likely to disappear from the 
Bill. The cause of my difficulty I shall 
state very briefly. Nobody who listened 
to the debate and who has considered the 
division on the second reading of the 
Bill could, I think, have failed to come 
to the conclusion expressed by my most 
rev. Brother (the Archbishop of York) 
in speaking against the noble Earl’s 
Resolution—namely, that the time when 
this question must be settled is near at 
hand; and that, at the same time, no one 
could doubt that no settlement was 
possible except in the direction of some 
greater concession to the Dissenters than 
that embodied in the 74th clause. Look- 
ing to the, discussion on the second read- 
ing, and to the reasons given in that 
discussion by those of your Lordships 
who spoke in support of the Bill, I think 
that what occurred on the occasion to 
which I am referring pointed to the ex- 
pediency of maintaining the 74th clause 
and amending it, and therefore, my 
Lords, I cannot but think it a mistake 
to withdraw that clause altogether, 
because, defective as that clause was, it 
promised to give us some sort of solu- 
tion of the difficulty; and its withdrawal 
leaves the Bill one dealing only with 
matters of sanitary reform, which have 
very little to do with the question which 
is exciting so much interest at the pre- 
sent moment. I have always spoken 
with a certain amount of hesitation on 
this subject, because I felt myself op- 
posed to the feeling of a large body of 
the Clergy ; but, onthe other hand, I 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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must say that it is not an easy matter to 
ascertain the opinion of the whole Clergy 
on such a question. Though, if the 
Clergy were polled on the subject, I 
believe the opinion of a large majority 
would be found opposed to any compro- 
mise on this question ; yet I venture also 
to say that there is a large and influen- 
tial minority of them who are of opinion 
that it would be a dangerous matter to 
delay the settlement of this question. 
As strong evidence of this I may men- 
tion that two newspapers which are 
known as Clerical or Ghurch papers, and 
which respectively represent very dif- 
ferent sections of opinion in the Church 
of England have both within the last 
two or three weeks expressed very de- 
cided views in favour of settling this 
question. I was in hopes that a new 
class of Resolutions which have been 
before your Lordships for some days 
would afford a satisfactory solution of 
the question; but, at the same time, I 
felt that as soon as we began to grapple 
with the work of settlement, and came 
to the point of making concessions to 
the Dissenters, then, on the other side, 
concessions must be made to the Clergy 
of the Church of England, who have a 
considerable and practical grievance in 
connection with the Burial Laws, which 
would not have been removed by the 
Resolutions on the Paper. Your Lord- 
ships will remember that as far back as 
the year 1863 there was a long and im- 
portant discussion in this House as to 
the relief which should be given to the 
Clergy in respect of the compulsory duty 
of reading the whole Church Service 
over persons at whose funera! there was 
a religious service in the churchyard ; 
but who were not in communion with the 
Church. It was to meet such difficulties 
that my most rev. Brother and myself 
gave Notice of Amendments, with tho 
view of bringing about what I think 
every one would agree to be only a fair 
concession to the Clergy. Passing from 
that, let me say a word on the proposal 
of the noble Earl near me (the Earl 
of Harrowby). The noble Earl has 
given Notice of an Amendment which I 
had hoped would have proved a solution 
of the question, but which has not, it 
appears, received from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that amount of support which 
he had hoped for—they thought that it 
did not contain sufficient safeguards ; but 
the noble Earl has expressed his wil- 
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lingness to provide addititional safe- 
guards, and therefore it is within the 
bounds of possibility that the Govern- 
ment may not oppose the proposal of the 
noble Earl. If we discuss this point 
now I think we shall be better able to 
understand the relations in which these 
clauses stand to each other. I repeat, 
my Lords, that it is not desirable the 
Bill should go forward as a simple 
matter of sanitary reform. It might, 
perhaps, be carried in this House in 
such a form even by a considerable ma- 
jority; but I should be much surprised 
should we hear any more of it after 
that triumphal progress. I have ex- 
pressed my desire to have this matter 
settled—my reason is my belief that it 
will be dangerous to the Church of 
England to leave the matter open any 
longer. I do not say it is desirable in 
the abstract to make the concession; but 
I do say that it is inevitable. Every 
Speaker who addressed your Lordships 
on the second reading—even those who 
were in favour of the Bill—said that 
this concession must. sooner or later be 
made. If, then, it must be made, surely 
it would be better to make it with a 
good grace. Corresponding concessions 
might now be obtained for our own 
Clergy which it may be impossible to 
obtain hereafter. I, for one, should regret 
if we went to a General Election with 
this question open before the country. 
It is not desirable that the whole country 
should be divided upon a question which 
ought not to enter into a political contest 
at all. Great injury, I cannot help 
thinking, will be done if the impression 
should get abroad in the country that 
the Church of England is unable to 
accept in a generous spirit any proposal 
for the settlement of a question like that 
now before your Lordships. 

Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH: 
My Lords, I ask your Lordships’ indul- 
gence before the House goes into Com- 
mittee on this Bill. AsI differ from the 
most rev. Primate I am anxious to ex- 
press my views to your Lordships. I 
deeply lament that I am obliged to differ 
from his Grace, but I am sure that no 
one will more heartily pardon me for 
that difference than the most rev. Pri- 
mate himself. I feel most thankful to 
him for having afforded us an oppor- 
tunity of putting before your Lordships 
the real situation in which we are placed 
before we are called upon to go into 
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Committee on this Bill. My Lords, I 
hope you will pardon me for a few 
moments—especially as I had not an 
igen J of addressing the House on 
the second reading—if I endeavour to 
state my views in reference to the Bill 
and to the Amendments now on the 
Paper—for no definite conclusion can be 
arrived at before it is clearly settled 
what relation there is between the Bill 
and the Amendments. I think I cannot 
better describe the position in which the 
House is placed than this— We are 
called upon to vote for the second read- 
ing of a perfectly new Burials Bill. The 
Amendment of the most rev. Primate, 
if Clause 74 is struck out, will make an 
entirely new Bill, which will not have any 
necessary connection with that presented 
by the Government. I hope that if I 
point out the difference which exists be- 
tween my views and those of the most 
rev. Primate I shall not be understood 
as underrating the importance of what 
he has said in the observations which he 
has just addressed to your Lordships. 
Now, will not this be practically a new 
Bill? In the object sought to be 
effected I entirely sympathize with every 
word which has fallen from the most 
rev. Primate. I feel it is important for 
the Church of England—and I will say 
for the Christianity of this country—that 
as soon as possible we should close this 
miserable controversy which is now being 
carried on over the open graves of this 
country. Iam also happy to agree with 
the most rev. Primate that if ever this 
controversy is settled it must be bya 
compromise. Butwhen the most rev. Pri- 
mate sketches the compromise, there I 
must part with him. In his sketch the 
most rev. Primate says that the measure 
of concession consists of two parts—first 
a great concession is made to the Dis- 
senters, and then a great concession is 
made to the Clergy; and he calculates 
that those concessions so balance one 
another, that the Clergy may be induced 
to agree to the concession made to the 
Dissenters in return for the concession 
of them. Now, my Lords, I am entirely 
in favour of a compromise. But a com- 
promise should have two elements. It 
should be a satisfactory compromise, 
and it should be a lasting one. A com- 
promis that will not last beyond the 

our in which it is made, and that is not 
based on a satisfactory principle, is not 
one which ought to be adopted. In my 
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opinion the compromise of the most rev. 
Primate is of that class. It has not the 
element of being satisfactory, and I am 
convinced it has not that of being lasting. 
But allow me to state to your Lordships 
why I think that. The most rev. Pri- 
mate’s settlement or compromise may be 
considered in respect of the manner it 
affects Churchmen, and it may be con- 
sidered in respect of the manner it affects 
the Dissenters. I propose to examine it 
in both respects. The most rev. Primate 
proposes that the Clergy and Laity of 
the Church —for this is not solely a 
Clerical question; the Laity feel as 
strongly in the matter as the Clergy— 
should receive a certain concession, and 
that there should be a concession to the 
Dissenters. Now what is the concession 
to the Dissenters? It is absolutely 
everything against which the Clergy have 
been contending. Whether rightly or 
wrongly it concedes this is a question 
which for the moment I do not argue; 
but I do say that with the Amendments 
of which we have heard, this Bill will be 
what is known as Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
Bill. Well, that is what it is proposed 
the Clergy should accept. Obviously 
this is extremely distasteful to many of 
the Clergy and Laity of the Church, and 
for this reason — They believe that a 
plain principle in involved in this ques- 
tion. The Clergy have been subjected 
to cruel injustice in connection with this 
question—they have been accused of a 
‘* bigoted sacerdotalism ’’ and “ clerical 
tyranny ;’’ but it should be borne in 
mind that their feelings are deeply in- 
terested. The Clergy are a much more 
liberal body than they are represented 
to be, and in this case they act on what 
they conceive to be a plain principle. 
They assert that churchyards belong to 
the Church ; and there never has been a 
serious attempt to disprove that. I know 
it is flaunted daily in our faces that the 
churchyard belongs to the parish ; but I 
repeat that there has been no attempt 
to prove this. Then, I say that the pro- 
posal now made in respect of the church- 
yards will deeply distress many of the 
Clergy ; and what is offered them by way 
of compromise to induce them to accept 
it? What gilding is there round this 
bitter pill which they are called upon to 
swallow? I take first the two Amend- 
ments of the most rev. Prelates, which 
es to be large concessions to the 

lergy. The Clergy first asked for 
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the relief which those concessions are 
meant to afford them. Long ago and 
repeatedly the Olergy asked it; but 
again and again most rev. and right 
rev. Prelates delayed to give it to them ; 
but now the most rev. Prelates come 
forward and say—‘‘ You shall have what 
is just and right and expedient, but you 
shall not have it unless with it you con- 
cede what is unjust, unrighteous, and 
inexpedient.” Ido not think that is a 
very conciliatory policy towards the 
Clergy. I do not think it will tend to 
the peace of the Church that the most 
rev. Bench should come forward with a 
vast, enormous, perilous, and dangerous 
concession. The relief proposed by the 
most rev. Primate of whom I have the 
honour to be a suffragan (the Archbishop 
of Canterbury) is that the clergyman 
who holds that the performance of the 
services of the Church of England would 
under the particular circumstances of 
the case be scandalous and offensive, 
may omit to perform it ; but he may not 
refuse unless he transmits a statement 
of the grounds of his refusal to the 
Bishop of the Diocese ; who is to declare, 
in writing, whether it has been shown to 
his satisfaction that there were reason- 
able grounds for such refusal. Why, 
my Lords, this is to give the Clergy 
post-mortem excommunication, and the 
right to pronounce posthumous libels on 
the parishioners. This would be simply 
to transfer from the necks of the Dis- 
senters a yoke which they deem into- 
lerable to the necks of the Churchmen. 
The present scandals would, ir fact, be 
succeeded by other infinitely greater. 
The burial scandals between Dissent- 
ers and the Church of England are 
to be done away with, and burial scan- 
dals between the clergy and pa- 
rishioners substituted in their stead. I 
very much doubt whether the Clergy 
will accept this concession, and I doubt 
whether the Laity in your Lordships’ 
House and the other House of Parlia- 
ment will accept it. The most rev. 
Prelate reminds me that this is an en- 
largement of a plan which I myself 
prepared. I am obliged to his Grace, 
for that forms the basis of my argument. 
What I proposed was a concession 
to the Dissenters, and not what this is— 
a concession to the Clergy. My proposal 
was intended to meet the case of those 
Christians who defer baptism till after 
the age of infancy. In order to meet 
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their case, and therefore as a concession 
to them, I made the proposal which 
would have enabled the Clergy to read 
a different service over the children of 
those persons when such children died 
without baptism. That was a concession 
to the Baptist communion, and I regret 
that the Lower House of Convocation 
rejected it. This concession to the Clergy, 
coming from the most rev. Prelate is 
quite a different thing, and the moment 
the House adopts the noble LEarl’s 
Amendment it becomes perfectly need- 
less. Then, putting together the con- 
cessions of the most rev. Prelates and 
the Amendments of the noble Earls, 
you have, on the one hand, an ex- 
asperating and humiliating concession 
to the Clergy, and, on the other hand, a 
concession alarming to the feelings of 
the Laity and repugnant to the feelings 
of the Clergy. I have the greatest respect 
for anything coming from the most rev. 
Prelates, but the proposal which has 
their approval on this occasion appears 
to me to be a sort of tripartite partition, 
very like the tripartite operation of 
opening an oyester. In this case it ap- 
pears to me that while the oyster itself 
is handed to the Dissenters, the most 
rev. Prelates, with fatherly kindness and 
episcopal gravity, hand the clergy and 
Laity of the Church the two empty 
shells. But will the Dissenters accept 
what is offered? I hope they will not— 
if they aré true to their religious and 
political honesty they cannot. What 
has been their demand? Religious 
equality. Again and again have they 
told us that their demand is religious 
equality for all Her Majesty’s subjects. 
I ask, will the Resolution which the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) proposes 
give that equality? It will do nothing 
of the kind. This proposal for equal 
rights stops short at ‘‘ Christian.” Un- 
fortunately, my Lords, there are many 
subjects of Her Majesty who are not 
Christians. Will the Dissenters who 
support this compromise deprive Her 
Majesty’s subjects who are not Christians 
of privileges which are to be conferred 
on orthodox Nonconformists? I should 
be sorry to believe of them that all their 
religious equality is to be confined to 
religious Nonconformists; that when 
they level down, they level no lower 
than themselves; and that when they 
demand equal rights of burial for all 
Her Majesty’s subjects they have no in- 
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tention of giving those rights to the 
unorthodox. I cannot believe that this 
measure will be satisfactory to them, 
unless you wipe the word ‘ Christian ”’ 
out altogether. No—I believe that in 
this proposal the Nonconformists are 
perfectly sincere, and when I read be- 
tween the lines I think I can see very 
clearly what they mean. It is said that 
in the Amendment of the noble Earl 
there is the safeguard of a “‘ Christian ” 
service. That word affords no safeguard. 
The proposal for full equality in the 
matter of burial is carried between the 
lines to the heart’s content of those who 
are agitating for the change in the 
present law. But the noble Earl pro- 
poses that the service must be a 
‘‘ Christian” one, under, if I mistake 
not, the penalty of misdemeanour. But 
who is to define what a ‘‘ Christian Ser- 
vice” is? Is it within the capacity of 
Parliament, with all its combined wis- 
dom, to define what is a Christian ser- 
vice? Can you define Christianity by 
Act of Parliament? How are you to 
secure that the services shall be Chris- 
tian? The noble and learned Lord 
opposite (Lord Selborne) said that 
might be safely left to the tribunals 
of the country. Certainly, it might be, 
if the noble and learned Lord were 
to be the Judge in all cases—there 
is enough of law and enough of 
Ohristianity in the mind of the noble 
and learned Lord to secure a right 
decision on the point; but how will it 
be when you throw down the question 
to be decided by the ordinary tribu- 
nals throughout the country—before un- 
learned magistrates or before a jury, the 
foreman of which would perhaps tell you 
that he ‘‘does’nt believe in nothing.” 
To have the definition of Christianity 
defined by such tribunals is a proposal 
that I cannot sufficiently characterize. 
Of the gentlemen of the long robe I 
wish to speak with the greatest respect ; 
but it is not too much to say that they 
are not always typical saints, and if you 
have them discussing in Court what 
Christianity really is, you will have two 
burial scandals instead of one. The first 
burial scandal will be the service at an 
infidel funeral, and the second an un- 
happy wrangle in the Law Courts as to 
the meaning of Christianity. But we 
have often heard it said that in this 
matter of propriety of conduct in the 
churchyards we may trust to the good 
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feeling and "0 minds and orderly 
dispositions of Englishmen generally. 
Well, if that is so, why provide this mis- 
demeanour penalty? Why do you apply 
this legislative chloroform to induce 
quiet in the churchyards, if you do not 
fear that there may be an abuse of the 
liberty given by this Bill? Scandals 
have occurred, and, unhappily, will 
occur again. If I am challenged for 
an instance of disorderly conduct, I will 
give you an instance of it in a burial- 
place. I am a living witness in the 
matter—the thing has occurred within 
my own experience. Three years ago it 
was my good fortune or my ill fortune 
to be called on to consecrate a portion of 
a cemetery near a large town in my 
diocese. I found myself in the presence 
of a large mob of some 2,000 persons, 
drawn together by handbills which had 
been circulated during the previous 
week, in which the ceremony of conse- 
cration was described as ‘ miserable 
howling” and ‘‘ blasphemous mockery.” 
Sentiments of this kind formed a run- 
ning commentary in the service as it 
proceeded, interspersed with hooting 
and jeers and blasphemous jokes. I 
cannot say that personally I felt much 
resentment then, nor do I now. I con- 
tented myself with inflicting on them 
the painful humiliation of an Episcopal 
blessing and dismissed them from my 
mind. What was the result? The 
Burial Board, at whose request I had 
come, was invited to vindicate the law 
and prosecute those who had acted in 
the manner I have described; but it 
declined to do so; and there was some 
pleasantry about eng the freshly 
consecrated ground with potatoes, one 
gentleman expressing an opinion that 
consecrated potatoes would bring a very 
high price. These are the quiet, self- 
contained, well-conducted Englishmen 
on whose good feeling the noble Earl 
depends. It may be said that such 
scenes are rare. That may be true; 
but with quite as much truth it may be 
said that the instances of clerical bigotry 
are also rare. Again, it must be borne 
in mind that the most provocative man 
in the world will scarcely say an offen- 
sive thing when nobody is present. An 
infidel service in the corner of a large 
cemetery would have no zest; but an 
infidel service under the eave of the 
church and beneath the windows of the 
clergyman’s house would have a relish. 
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As your Lordships keep yourselves in- 
formed in modern literature you will 
remember the scene in one of Dickens’ 
works where a schoolmaster whacks a 
boy in a hackney coach. The reason he 
gives for it is the novelty of the thing. 
He said it had a relish. I want to know 
what will be the feelings of a Christian 
mourner who, on visiting a churchyard 
and standing by a tomb on which is 
engraved an expression of his hopes in 
the Redeemer who has risen, hears an 
infidet lecturer delivering a blasphemous 
lecture, and declaring that there is no 
resurrection? One word more. I will 
ask the noble Earl this question—Does 
he regard these safeguards as efficient 
or not? If they were efficient, they 
would sow the graveyards of the country 
with an abundant crop of law suits. If 
not, what would become of the Chris- 
tianity which he seeks to preserve? 
Who is to prosecute? Is it not a 
mockery to tell a poor clergyman that 
by the expenditure of a few hundred 
pounds he may get redress for the in- 
sults offered to him? Is that to be the 
protection which we wish to secure for 
Christianity? I say that there is no 
sufficient protection on the principle of 
religious equality which is supplied by 
the settlement of the most rev. Prelates 
or of the noble Earls opposite. I believe 
that the result would be that it would 
unsettle everything and settle nothing. 
It would replace burial scandals of one 
kind with worse burial scandals of 
another kind. It would fill our burial 
yards with scenes disgraceful to our 
common Christianity. And sore as is 
the shame and vexation of the present 
system, I believe that the vexations, the 
dangers, the scandal, the anger, and 
humiliation of the system which would 
take its place would be infinitely greater. 
The noble Earls have a right to say, If 
you reject this proposed compromise, 
have you nothing better to offer in its 
place? My Lords, I do not wish to 
leave things as they are. I do feel 
from my heart an intense desire for a 
speedy, peaceful, and righteous settle- 
ment of this great question. [‘Oh!’’] 
I do not know whether noble Lords 
opposite mean to deny my sincerity, but 
I assure them that I am as anxious for 
it as noble Lords opposite can them- 
selves be—I am sincerely and honestly 
desirous that a controversy, which I 
have described as a miserable ‘one, 
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should be closed, and speedily closed. I 
it 


have no sympathy any jealousy or 
dislike of the Nomecadtanibte I would 
gladly welcome the asi of any good 
man at the grave of the departed in any 
churchyard of which I might be incum- 
bent, and far from thinking the church- 
yard desecrated by it I should hold that 
the graveyard had thereby received a 
fresh consecration. And if a Dissenting 
minister said to me—‘‘ My Christian 
brother, will you allow me to hold a 
burial service over one of my people 
who has never frequented the services 
of the Church,” I should say—‘ Yes, 
most heartily and readily.” Nay, more, 
I would listen to his service and say, 
‘¢ Amen,”’ with bared head and reverent 
heart to the prayer of hope that rises 
from any Christian man over any Chris- 
tian departed from this life. I would 
add that I am ready to clasp your hand 
across the grave, and to thank God that 
there is one place where the jealousy 
and strife of opposing creeds may be 
forgotten. But if the Christian Dissenter 
says—‘‘I will not take your concession 
to the feelings of the mourners—lI insist 
on beating down with an Act of Parlia- 
ment the entire defences of your church- 
yard, and insist on marching in with the 
infidel and the blasphemer,” then I 
reply—‘‘I cannot consent, because you 
ask me to surrender rights which are 
not mine to give away.” I would, 
however, most thankfully accept any 
service which had previously obtained 
the permission and licence of the incum- 
bent. This is the only way in which 
you can secure a Christian service; 
because the safeguards held out to us 
in these Amendments are a mere paper 
fence of no greater value than the paper 
on which the Bill itself is printed. We 
hear of a prepared service, but we can- 
not have a better than that in the Prayer 
Book. The national Clergy are the 
natural custodians of the national grave- 
yards, and I would allow the Dissenters 
to use any service of which they ap- 
proved—with an appeal to the Bishop if 
you please. This would be a real con- 
cession. It is one that has worked well 
for 40 years in Ireland—a country in 
which, as your Lordships are aware, 
political and religious strife has never 
run quite so high as it does just now in 
England. But Lord Plunket’s Burial 
Act has shown that it is quite possible 
to surmount the difficulty without strife 
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and without scandal. There is no law 
now in England to prevent any Dis- 
senting minister or layman from holding 
such a service in the parish churchyard 
with the consent of the incumbent. There 
may be an ecclesiastical law against it ; 
but I have told the Clergy of my diocese 
that there is no danger of being prose- 
cuted, and that no clergyman in my 
diocese shall ever be prosecuted with my 
consent for such a concession. This, I 
think, will show noble Lords opposite 
that I am in earnest in my desire to 
settle this question in a reasonable way. 
If, however, it comes to this that the 
two parties can come to no agreement 
—if the Churchman will not give you 
religious equality, and the Dissenter 
says—‘‘I will take nothing short of it,” 
then the best remedy is that which is 
found in the Bill, which says if you can- 
not agree about the churchyard, we will 
find you a place where, without scandal, 
you may agree. 

Eart GRANVILLE: In what clause? 

Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH: 
The Bill without the 74th clause. It 
then becomes a sanitary Bill pure and 
simple. It says to the disputants, if you 
cannot agree here—and this is an un- 
seemly place for strife—we will find you 
some place where you can agree. We 
will ask the Churchmen to give up the 
chnrchyards, and we will find new 
burial-places in which we may together 
lay our dead in peace, and whereby we 
may find a quiet and really peaceful and 
lasting settlement of the question. My 
nostrum may be as wrong as those of 
others, but I felt bound to submit it to 
yeur Lordships. But I feel that either 
this plan of mine, or the plan of the Go- 
vernment would be infinitely preferable 
to either that of the most rev. Pre- 
lates or that of the noble Earls, which 
would settle nothing and unsettle every- 
thing. 

Tne Arcupisnor or YORK: My Lords, 
after the eloquent speech of the right rev. 
Prelate, I feel it only right to say that 
we go before the country ready to avow 
that a large and important concession is 
about to be made by the Clergy and 
Laity of the Church of England—not 
from any sense or feeling of apprehen- 
sion, but from motives of a more credit- 
able description. My clause does not 
allow a clergyman to pronounce ‘‘ a post- 
mortem excommunication.” He is not 
to state whether he thinks that a person 
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brought to be buried has when living 
led a scandalous or offensive life—that 
is not the meaning of the Amendment— 
but he is to consider conscientiously whe- 
ther a scandal and offence would arise 
in the minds of his parishoners from his 
using the Burial Service. The right 
rev. Prelate, as I understand, does not 
deny that it would be useful to have an 
alternative Burial Service; but I re- 
gretted to hear it mentioned as an ob- 
jection to a concession that it was not a 
concession to the Clergy, but only to the 
Laity. ; 

Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH : 
I said it could hardly be called a con- 
cession to the Clergy, but that it was 
almost entirely a concession to the Dis- 
senters. 

Tue ArcuzisHor or YORK: But is it 
an objection to the concession that it is 
made to the Laity ? 

Tue Bisoor or PETERBOROUGH: 
The Dissenting Laity. 

Tue ArcusisHor oF YORK : I should 
wish to say a few words on the position 
which I unwillingly occupy in this 
matter. We give credit to the Govern- 


ment for having intended to settle this 


great question; the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Richmond) gave something like 
a pledge last year which he has now 
come forward to fulfil; and I quite 
understand the position of the Govern- 
ment now. They say—‘ We offer you 
this concession ; you do not seem ready 
to accept it; therefore we must with- 
draw it and give up the matter alto- 
gether.” The Bill has suddenly become 
a Bill of one subject instead of two. But 
those who say the Government have 
placed the matter on a new basis cannot 


allow the Bill to go quietly through as a | p 


mere Bill for providing burial grounds; 
they say the question no longer stands 
in the position in which it stood before, 
as the Government have made a conces- 
sion ; they have said that the law of the 
Church shall no longer prevail, and that, 
except as to three classes of persons, 
burials need not take place according to 
the present law with the service of the 
Church of England. Who shall say the 
question does not stand in a new posi- 
tion? It is not on political grounds we 
come here. No doubt, as suggested, 
Dissenters would like to take possession 
of our churches, and we shall do our 
best to prevent them; but we have a 
right to choose our own battle-ground, 
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and there fight the battle in the most 
advantageous way. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to get up feeling 
about anybody’s funeral; but it would 
be different if Dissenters set up a claim 
to preach in the church. What have 
we been witnessing for a long time past ? 
A committee of the Wesleyan Body has 
been corresponding with me about an 
epitaph on a tombstone, and it turned 
out to be a question not of dogma, but 
of doggrel—of the fitness of the words 
of a hymn to be used in the inscription. 
A question arose in another case about 
the grave of a man who was a distin- 
guished cricketer ; and, though I am not 
aware that in the manly game of cricket 
there is anything of political or dogma- 
tic significance, the reporters came, note- 
book in hand, well knowing that no- 
thing took so much with the public as a 
burial scandal or a scene at somebody’s 
interment. All this shows a state of un- 
wholesome and irritated feeling which 
we ought, if we, possibly can, by legiti- 
mate means, to put an end to. It seems 
to me that in taking its stand here the 
Church is fighting a losing battle. The 
Dissenters in attacking burials appeal to 
sympathies and feelings different from 
those that are aroused on any other sub- 
ject; and so long as you dispute the 
question by the side of the grave, so long 
will the odds be against you, and infal- 
libly turn the battle against you in the 
popular mind. I was unable to recon- 
cile two portions of the speech of the 
right rev. Prelate. He pictured the re- 
sults of passing this measure, and anti- 
cipated the use of offensive language 
under the windows of the parsonage. 
If the people of England are so ill-dis- 
osed, I do not understand why they do 
not do these things now after the funeral, 
and when the clergyman has turned his 
back. 

Tue Bisoor or PETERBOROUGH : 
So they do. 

Tue ArcusisHorp or YORK: There 
must be a great difference between the 
dispositions of the people in different 
parts of England. The right rev. Pre- 
late was a little at fault in his instance. 
He gave an example of such conduct by 
stating what had occurred at the conse- 
cration of a churchyard ; but the conse- 
cration of a churchyard is a totally dif- 
ferent thing from a funeral. A great 
many idle people come together to wit- 
ness a consecration by .a famous Prelate, 
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one of the first of orators of the day, 
and, not being so much impressed 
by the solemnity of the service as they 
expected to be, they who came out of 
mere curiosity remained to laugh and 
jeer. I am very sorry for it, but I never 
saw the like, and, except in this case, I 
never heard of it; but it furnishes no 
proof whatever how the sorrowing rela- 
tives — be they Wesleyans, Indepen- 
dents, or Baptists—will conduct them- 
selves when they come to bury their 
dead in the churchyard, and perform the 
last sad offices to the departed. The 
right rev. Prelate’s picture was a very 
brilliant description—potatoes and all ; 
but it has nothing whatever to do with 
the case before us. But the right rev. 
Prelate shadowed forth his plan. Like 
the rest of us he sees something must 
be done; he, too, would admit the Dis- 
senter, and be there with him; the Dis- 
senter must come with his licence, and 
he must authorize the service. 

Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH: 
No ; authorize the man, not the service. 

Tae ArcusisHorp or YORK: I ob- 
ject to authorizing either the man, or the 
service. I know what the Burial Service 


is to which I subscribed, and I hold to 
the Church Service for Churchmen. The 
Dissenter when he comes to the church- 
yard may wish to use a service which 
seems to him as good; but all I should 
know about the matter was that it was 
not my service, and should leave the 


Dissenter to his discretion. I am not 
going to undertake to revise the service 
of the Dissenter; and the only sound 
basis on which to settle the question is 
to give a discretion, and to leave the 
persons concerned to exercise it. The 
effect of the course taken by the Govern- 
ment will be to place the Episcopal 
Benches in a somewhat invidious posi- 
tion—we are, in fact, left to originate a 
part of this Bill. "We have no desire to 
act in any hostile spirit—we are ready 
to share with the Government the re- 
sponsibility of settling the question, and 
we do not desire to act in a spirit hostile 
to them. The Amendments proposed 
would leave the Bill still incomplete, as 
it would be unwise and unjust to the 
ratepayers to apply its provisions in 
places where no grievance exists. Where 
burial grounds have been provided for 
Nonconformists.as well as for Church- 
men the Bill should not apply. I do 
venture to hope that the Seviiniinent 
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will not lose sight of this question. This 
is a very important issue we have before 
us. An appeal is made to the Clergy to 
extend to others the same toleration they 
would wish to have accorded to them in 
a foreign country. The appeal was not 
made too soon or out of time, for there 
can be no doubt that the public opinion 
of this country is ripening fast, and in 
two or three years the question is sure 
to be settled in one form or another. Is 
there any harm in our endeavouring to 
settle it now, while there would be some 
grace in concession. ‘The two chief 
organizations—one representing the Low 
Church, and the other the moderate High 
Church party—and a great number of 
the Clergy belonging to each have pro- 
nounced in favour of a settlement—a 
course which they would not have 
adopted, if they had not fully under- 
stood the signs of the times. It is not 
a political question; but by resisting a 
settlement, we shall consolidate the ranks 
of those who are opposed to the Church, 
and we shall deprive them of acry by 
agreeing to a settlement. I therefore 
implore Her Majesty’s Government not 
to neglect the signs of the times. It 
will be impossible to pass anything to- 
night in the face of the resistance of the 
Government; but I feel sure that the 
same things are working in their minds 
that are in the minds of those who feel 
deeply for the welfare of the Church. 
I therefore call the upon the Govern- 
ment to take the subject earnestly in 
hand, and the Bench of Bishops will be 
willing to take their share of respon- 
sibility in arriving at a true settlement 
of the question if possible. 

Eart NELSON desired to explain 
that he had brought forward his Amend- 
ment entirely on his own responsibility, 
and without consulting any one. The 
object of his Amendment was to secure 
that some proper service should be per- 
formed, and the only way in which it 
appeared to him that could be secured 
was to have some person who should be 
responsible—and that was the incum- 
bent. He altogether repudiated the 
idea of having acted in any representa- 
tive capacity, either as regarded the 
Clergy or Laity of the Church. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, Iam 
perfectly aware that this is not the most 
convenient moment for entering into the 
abstract merits of this Bill and the 
Amendments which have been proposed 
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to it. But in a discussion of so much 
importance to the Church of England 
and the other Denominations, I must say 
I am more desirous of adopting the tone 
and temper of the two most rev. Prelates, 
than that of the right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Peterborough) who has just 
addressed you. It appeared to me that 
the two most rev. Prelates were most 
anxious to see the Clergy of this country 
acting on the large and great principles 
of charity, toleration, and political wis- 
dom; while the right rev. Prelate rather 
seemed to wish that they should drive 
the hardest bargain they could with the 
Dissenters. I admit the right rev. Pre- 
late is a very able antagonist—but I deny 
this is a question of Party; what we 
have to consider is the result which 
would be most consonant with the inte- 
rests of all. I was very much struck 
with what the right rev. Prelate said at 
the beginning of his speech. He stated 
in the strongest manner that it was de- 
sirable that ‘this miserable contro- 
versy’’ should be settled by a compro- 
mise, and not only settled, but imme- 
diately settled. I listened to his whole 
speech with the view of discovering what 
the compromise was which he suggested, 
and what was it? The only compro- 
mise he suggested was, that it should be 
a permissive measure ; he said this, how- 
ever, on his own authority alone, and 
without concert with any party whatever. 
I very much doubt whether he would 
find 40 Peers who agree with him on 
that point. But almost in the same 
breath he said that the compromise 
existed at present, for there was nothing 
now to prevent an incumbent allowing 
any service he approved in the church- 
yard. I can only say, although the 
right rev. Prelate may be most sincerely 
desirous that his compromise should 
succeed, I certainly do think it not well 
calculated to effect the object he so sin- 
cerely desires. He found great fault 
with my safeguards—-to which I do not 
attach so much importance as some 
others have done; but, acting on excel- 
lent advice, I placed clauses before your 
Lordships which met with very general 
concurrence. The only objection of the 
right rev. Prelate to those safeguards 
was this—either they are efficient, or 
they are inefficient. If you make them 
efficient—and I believe them to be effi- 
cient—instead of settling the question, 
they will produceacrop of lawsuits. Now, 
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that is an objection which is applicable to 
every preventive law. I do not mean to 
go farther into the general argument; 
but I think it may be convenient to your 
Lordships to know the course likely to 
be taken by the Government in the Com- 
mittee. The right rev. Prelate said the 
effect of the withdrawal of the Amend- 
ment by the Government and other 
Amendments would give a different cha- 
racter to the Bill. I should therefore 
like to know, whether the Government 
merely propose to omit their own Amend- 
ment, or to alter others on the Paper. 
With regard to my own Amendment, I 
mean to abandon it, and I will explain 
my reasons for doing so. Your Lord- 
ships will remember what occurred. 
Acting on excellent advice, I gave Notice 
of a clause before the second reading 
which, I believe, very accurately sets 
forth the object I had in view. The 
same evening my noble Friend (the Earl 
of Shaftesbury), in the most conciliatory 
spirit, gave Notice of an Amendment, 
by way of compromise, which he thought 
would probably be accepted. Some 
seven or eight days after that, my noble 
Friend sitting near the Table (the Earl 
of Harrowby) gave Notice of another 
Amendment, very much carrying out the 
substance of what I desired, but con- 
taing some provisions which I greatly 
regret would have obliged me to vote 
against it. The noble Duke the Presi- 
dent of the Council at a very late period 
gave Notice that he would move to omit 
the 74th clause. It was then necessary 
for me to consider my position. My 
noble Friend (the Earl of Harrowby) 
gave an amended form to his Amend- 
ment, adopting my safeguard to which 
the right rev. Prelate objected sostrongly. 
At the same time, my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) stated his intention 
to abandon his Amendment. In deter- 
mining to abandon my Amendment, I 
wish to make it perfectly clear why I did 
so. Can noble Lords opposite, looking 
at this question as statesmen, as sincere 
Churchmen, as Members of the Conser- 
vative Party, and with a view to the 
well-understood interests of the Church, 
refuse to admit that this question should 
be soon and immediately settled? I do 
not blame noble Lords opposite in the 
slightest degree if they should be reluc- 
tant to vote for an Amendment moved 
by one who is opposed to the present 





policy of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
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but I cannot help thinking that when a 
Conservative Peer, one of the strongest 
supporters of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and one whose attachment to the 
Church of England is undoubted, does 
propose an Amendment of substantially 
the same character, I do not say all, but 
some of those Peers may think that by 
voting with him they are giving ex- 
pression to their own conscientious con- 
victions, and also possibly that they may 
be assisting the Government in coming to 
a more speedy conclusion on the subject 
_ than I could myself have brought about. 
I may be wrong in thinking there is a 
chance of the settlement I have at heart ; 
but, at all events, I desire to try, and 
therefore I have abandoned my own 
Amendment, and will give my hearty 
support—and I believe I may speak for 
noble Lords near me—to the Amend- 
ment of the noble Earl at the Table. 

Tne Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON : Before answering the Ques- 
tion of the noble Earl who has just 
spoken, I would ask whether he would 
be kind enough to express the views of 
his own side of the House only. The 
noble Earl has not only given the opi- 
nions of noble Lords who sit behind him, 
but has travelled out of that region in 
order to state the opinions of those who 
sit on this side. On a recent occasion it 
was stated in ‘‘another place” that one 
of the few and scanty privileges of the 
Opposition was that of managing its own 
affairs. If that can be laid down as the 
doctrine for the management of the Op- 
position in ‘‘another place,” I think I 
can claim for Her Majesty’s Government 
that they have an equal right to manage 
their own affairs. Therefore, I will state 
without further preface that it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
offer a decided opposition to the clauses 
to be proposed by the most rev. Prelates, 
and also to the clause of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Harrowby). 

Lorp TEYNHAM claimed for the 
Nonconformists equal rights for the 
burial of their dead in the graveyard of 
the parish without let or hindrance. 


Motion agreed to; House in Committee 
accordingly. 


Parr I. 
Closing of Burial Ground. 
Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 
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Part II. 
Providing new Burial Ground. 


Clause 5 (Where burial ground closed 
as population increases, legal obligation 
to provide new burial ground). 

Eart GRANVILLE said, his noble 
Friend (Earl Spencer) had given Notice 
of an Amendment to leave out the 
words ‘‘consecrated and unconsecrated”’ 
ground; but his noble Friend had re- 
pone him to postpone moving the 

mendment to a subsequent stage. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 6, 7, and 8 agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Providing of chapel accom- 
modation for burial service according to 
the Church of England and other rites). 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN, who 
had given Notice of an Amendment on 
this clause, to insert— 


‘and may in pursuance of a special resolution 
of the burial authority, sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board, provide chapel accommo- 
dation for the burial service,”’ 


said, he wished to postpone moving his 
Amendment. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, if noble Lords were to 
postpone their Amendments in that way 
much time would not be gained by pass- 
ing the clauses. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 10 to 73, inclusive, agreed to. 


Tue ArcupisHop or CANTERBURY 
rose to move the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice, after Clause 73, to 
insert the following clause :— 


“In cases where the burial service of the 
Church of England cannot lawfully be used, 
but where it shall appear to the incumbent or 
curate in charge desirable to use some religious 
service, and the person having charge of the in- 
terment shall desire the same, it shall be lawful 
for the minister, if he shall think fit, to use any 
service authorized by the bishop, provided that 
nothing except hymns shall be introduced into 
such service which does not form part of the 
Holy Scriptures or of the Book of Common 
Prayer: Provided that notice shall be sent to 
the bishop within seven days of any such use of 
the said service by the person using the same. 

“In cases where the burial service of the 
Church of England might lawfully be used, but 
where the person having charge of the inter- 
ment shall request that the said service autho- 
rized by the bishop as aforesaid shall be used 
instead of the burial service of the Church of 
England, the minister shall not be subject to 
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any penalty for omitting to use the service of 
the Church of England and for using the said 
authorized service in lieu thereof : Provided that 
in every such case he shall report the facts of the 
case to the bishop within seven days, and pro- 
vided that the bishop shall thereupon approve 
the said omission and substitution in writing 
under his hand.” 


The most rev. Primate, in moving his 
Amendment, said, he had regretted to 
hear the noble Duke the Lord President 
say that he should oppose this very inno- 
cent Amendment; and he the more re- 
gretted it because while the Bill con- 
tained the 74th clause, there were some 
words in it which, though a little ambi- 
guous, made room for the very Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice; and, 
on the strength of being encouraged to 
move that Amendment, he had ventured 
to deliver two speeches in favour of the 
Bill which had been introduced into the 
House. Of course circumstances had 
changed, and the Bill as introduced with 
the view of settling this considerable 
question, had, from causes which had 
not been explained, and which he would 
be very glad to hear explained to their 
Lordships’ House, altogether lost the 
character to which it was entitled from 
the pledge given by the noble Duke last 
Session, and which certainly made him 
(the Archbishop of Canterbury), for one, 
give it his support when the first and 
second reading were proposed. He did 
not mean to say there might not be the 
most admirable reasons for dropping the 
74th clause, and all that was necessarily 
or naturally, and by a sort of tacit agree- 
ment connected with the 74th clause; 
but the House was entitled to hear what 
these reasons were. One of them, he 
supposed, to be this—that the Dissenters 
were not satisfied with the clause be- 
cause it gave them no more than a silent 
funeral; and he could imagine that the 
Government might be of opinion that as 
they had endeavoured, so far as their fol- 
lowers would allow them, to make con- 
cessions to the Dissenters, and as the 
Dissenters had rejected those concessions, 
the best thing they could do was to drop 
altogether any idea of conciliating any- 
body by means of this legislation. Now, 
he (the Archbishop of Canterbury) con- 
sidered that the innocent clause he had 
proposed, even though if it stood by itself 
it might not satisfy the Dissenters, was 
at all events a move in the right direc- 
tion. It would enable a clergyman who 
was at present prohibited from reading 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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the service over his Dissenting brethren 
to use a decent service such as many of 
them would be willing to accept. The 
clause had considerable authority in its 
favour. First, it had the authority of his 
right rev. Brother (the Bishop of Peter- 
borough), and was in fact his clause, 
adopted from him when he was obliged 
to give his conscientious vote against it. 
That was one authority upon which he 
based the clause; but there was also 
another—namely, the body called the 
Ritual Commission, who had considered 
what was to be done in this matter. | 
The clause proposed was as nearly as 
possible a rescript of the recommen- 
dations of that Commission, and was 
the result of the deliberations of a very 
equally balanced and thoroughly repre- 
sentative body of Churchmen. That 
body, representing as it did the Laity as 
well as the Clergy, did not make the 
recommendation without good reasons; 
for in the year 1863 there had been an 
important discussion, which had ended 
in his predecessor’s promising to take 
the subject into his earnest consideration, 
and to propose some such scheme as the 
one he now brought forward. The ob- 
ject of the Amendment was this. Cer- 
tain members of the Church of England 
were exposed to a very serious wrong. 
Sometimes children died by the visitation 
of God before it was possible for them 
to receive the rite of baptism. The fault 
was certainly not in the child, and it 
might not be inthe parents. The omis- 
sion of the rite might perhaps be due to 
the accidental absence of the clergyman 
from his parish. And yet when the pa- 
rents brought the child to be buried in 
the parish churchyard the clergyman, it 
appeared, was by the existing law pro- 
hibited from reading a small portion of 
God’s Holy Word, and offering up a 
prayer over the body for the consolation 
of the parents. Everybody who was 
exposed to this grievance must feel it to 
be real. What would be the feeling 
of the parents when what they deemed 
an indignity was cast upon them for no 
fault of theirs? It might be said, how- 
ever, that the Clergy, as represented in 
the Lower House of Convocation, had 
expressed an opinion adverse to having 
a religious service over unbaptized chil- 
dren. He did not think this was a true 
statement of the case; and, moreover, 
their Lordships must bear in mind that 
the Lower House alone could not state 
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the opinion of the Convocation. What 
the Lower House of Convocation really 
objected to was having a regular service 
formulated in the Prayer Book to be 
read over unbaptized persons. Now he 
did not propose to do this. The Act of 
Uniformity Amendment Act, passed a 
few years ago, authorized the Bishop of 
the diocese to allow a service taken from 
the Book of Common Prayer to be read 
in certain cases. Some persons believed, 
indeed, that that Act at present applied 
to the case of unbaptized persons, and 
therefore there could be nothing uncon- 
stitutional or contrary to the opinions of 
the Clergy to propose, as he did by this 
Amendment, that the Act of Uniformity 
Amendment Act should apply in the case 
of unbaptized children of our own com- 
munion. There was another large class 
of members of the Church in reference 
to whom a grievance had arisen. He 
meant those who from conscientious mo- 
tiveshad given upthe practice of baptizing 
infants, and did not present their children 
to be baptized until they had reached 
an adult age. A great many persons 
died unbaptized at an early age, and 
although they might have been models 
in the community to which they be- 
longed, yet the Church service could not 
be read over their bodies. It might be 
said that the Church of England allowed 
them to be interred without any service ; 
but the declaration of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers respecting the 74th clause had 
thrown a doubt upon that. Therefore, 
these people were in a worse position 
now than they were before this Bill 
came on for consideration. But even 
supposing that they might be buried 
with a silent funeral, he thought they 
had a cause of complaint. The Clergy 
were not unwilling that such persons 
should be buried with a religious ser- 
vice ; on the contrary, they were anxious 
to read over their bodies the Word of 
God, and to offer up some _ prayer. 
Therefore, he proposed by his clause 
that both classes of persons to whom he 
had referred should have their grievance 
remedied in the simplest possible man- 
ner. Again, in cases of scandal, where 
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persons died in those miserable ways 
which were described in the debate of 
1863, he supposed their relatives would 
seldom be so insensible that they would 
not acquiesce in some decent service 
being read without the necessity of 
using all the strong expressions of hope, 
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and even of exultation, which were to be 
found in the ordinary Burial Service of 
the Church of England. In these cases 
also his clause would apply a very con- 
siderable remedy. He believed his pro- 
posal would go a considerable way to 
heal the bitterness at present existing. 
Therefore he trusted that the hopes of 
having the question settled would not be 
frustrated, and that their Lordships 
would not merely resolve themselves 
into a Sanitary Commission to consider 
the Bill. In conclusion, the most rev. 
Primate moved his Amendment. 


Moved, after Clause 73, to insert the 
following clause :— 

“In cases where the burial service of the 
Church of England might lawfully be used, but 
where the person having charge of the inter- 
ment shall request that the said service autho- 
rised by the bishop as aforesaid shall be used 
instead of the burial service of the Church of 
England, the minister shall not be subject to 
any penalty for omitting to use the service of 
the Church of England and for using the said 
authorised service in lieu thereof; provided, 
that in every such case he shall report the facts 
of the case to the bishop within seven days, and 
provided that the bishop shall thereupon approve 
the said omission and substitution in writing 
under his hand.—( Zhe Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury.) 


Tue Bisuorp or CARLISLE said, that 
he felt great delicacy in voting upon this 
subject, because he knew how strong the 
feeling was that was entertained in his 
own diocese upon it. Last year the 
subject was introduced to his diocesan 
conference by two papers, read by gen- 
tlemen holding as contrary views as pos- 
sible, so that each side was strongly 
argued. The result was that a resolu- 
tion against the views represented by 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
was carried by a majority of 10 to 1 
—that majority consisting of clergy- 
men and laity together. And he might 
remark that on that occasion, as in the 
present debate, some of the strongest 
expressions of opinion had come from 
laymen. No mistake could be greater 
than to represent this as a merely 
clerical question. Therefore, he felt 
some difficulty as to the course he 
should take this evening. He did not 
feel disposed to follow the lead of the 
Government and to vote against all the 
Amendments, because he thought that 
the Amendments, taken together, did 
seem to offer some possibility of settling 
the question. He might say, however, 
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that if all the Amendments were nega- 
tived, the result would be not altogether 
a bad one: the Bill without Clause 74, 
which had always struck him from the 
time it was first described by the noble 
Duke as alien to the general character 
of the Bill, would be complete in itself, 
and would by its operation in the course 
of a few years get rid of all fair ground 
of complaint with respect to burial. 
Nothing could be nmiore unjust than to 
describe the Bill as a mere sanitary Bill: 
it was nothing of the kind; it was a Bill 
which grappled with the real difficulty 
of the whole matter—namely, that at 
present there was no authority whose 
business it was to see that Her Majesty’s 
subjects were properly buried. The 
difficulty of obtaining cemeteries on the 
ground of expense had been absurdly 
exaggerated ; frequently the ground 
would be given freely; and even where 
it had to be purchased, it should be re- 
membered that agricultural land did not 
pay more than 3 per cent, so that the 
application of land to the purposes of a 
cemetery would be generally a profit 
rather than a loss. At the same time, 
if the Bill could be carried embodying 
such provisions as those proposed in the 
three clauses of the most rev. Prelates 
and the noble Earl at the Table (the 
Earl of Harrowby), it would, while 
having the effect which he had de- 
scribed, be of a more kindly and con- 
ciliatory character than in its present 
shape. Although, therefore, he feared 
the course which he was about to take 
might be disapproved by some of his 
Friends, he, having an intense desire 
that the question should be settled, 
would vote for the Amendment before 
the Committee; but if the Amendments 
proposed by the most rev. Prelates should 
be negatived, he would certainly vote 
against that proposed by the noble Earl. 
Eart STANHOPE expressed his in- 
tention of supporting the Amendment, 
believing it to be just and reasonable. 
Lorp DENMAN remarked that he 
could not vote for or against the Amend- 
ment of the most rev. Prelate, he con- 
sidered the 14th clause far preferable. 
He had himself desired to be buried near 
the place of his decease, but if one of the 
past Lord High Commissioners or the 
present Lord High Commissioners of 
the Church of Scotland were to leave 
directions that he should be buried 
silently, ‘‘ after a religious service else- 
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where,” the clergyman of any parish 
of the Church of England could not dis- 
pense with a religious service in the 
churchyard. He had attended the 
funeral of the person whom, of all others, 
he had most respected (in Scotland), after 
a religious service in her house, and had 
been honoured by an invitation to the 
funeral of the late Marquess of Tweedale, 
and nothing could have been more 
reverent than the religious service in 
both instances, nor more solemn than 
the interments. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, it would 
be the height of folly to miss any oppor- 
tunity that presented itself that had in 
it the elements of a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question; but he did not 
think the passing of the Bill without the 
74th clause, or some substitute for it, 
would be satisfactory to the country. 
That there was a grievance to be re- 
medied had been practically admitted, 
but there were two parties implicated in 
the matter. There were the political 
Dissenters, with whom he had no sym- 
pathy whatever, because they regarded 
admission to the churchyards as merely 
obtaining possession of the threshold 
of the church, and desired to keep the 
question alive and make it the stalking- 
horse for other purposes. But there was 
another class of Dissenters with whom 
he sincerely sympathized, and whose 
wishes he should as far as possible like 
to meet. He alluded to those who, 
living in remote country parishes where 
it would not be so easy to provide a 
cemetery as the right rev. Prelate who 
had just spoken supposed, desired to be 
buried in the churchyard in which their 
forefathers were interred, and on whom 
it was a real hardship that a decent and 
orderly service might not there be read 
over the remains of their dead. Those 
persons were sincerely desirous of a 
reasonable settlement of the question, 
and it would be well if such could be 
found without delay. There were, he 
knew, many earnest Churchmen, both 
Members of their Lordships’ House and 
outside of it, who would think it a 
thousand pities if the present opportu- 
nity were lost of putting ‘‘ this miserable 
question” at rest for ever. Such an op- 
portunity as the present was not likely 
to occur again; and while there was 4 
general desire on both sides of the 
House for a settlement, he could not but 
believe that some reasonable compro- 
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mise might be devised which would pre- 
vent this from becoming a mere sanitary 
Bill. Otherwise, their Lordships would 
not close this question. 

Eart NELSON said, he approved of 
the clause standing alone, but he should 
vote against it as a compromise. 

Tue Bisnorp or SALISBURY said, 
he wished to explain that he should vote 
for the Amendment of the most rev. Pre- 
late, but not because he thought that any 
question of compromise or mutual con- 
cession ought to enter into such a matter. 
That which was just he would support ; 
but that which was not just he would 
resist with all his might. His reason for 
voting for this clause was that death, 
burial, the resurrection, and the judg- 
ment were matters of tremendous signi- 
ficance, and he could not bear to think 
that some words of sacred truth, in re- 
ference to these solemn verities, should 
not be used at the burial of everyone, so 
as to bring the sacredness of the occa- 
sion before the minds of the survivors. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON said, he would explain the 
course which the Government intended 
to take with respect to the clause of the 
most rev. Prelate. He hoped that in 
doing so he should say nothing to cause 
any bitter feelings on the other side of 
the House upon a subject which ought 
to be approached with great solemnity— 
and still less would he introduce into the 
discussion anything of a Party character. 
He very much regretted to hear the 
most rev. Prelate, before the Bill went 
into Committee, shadow forth the effect 
upon the country at a General Election 
if this question were not brought to a 
settlement. He was astonished and 
grieved, considering the position which 
the most rev. Prelate occupied in the 
Church and in that House, that he should 
condescend to bring this question out of 
the higher region to which it belonged 
into that lower region of Party and 
political warfare. 

Tue ArcupisHor or CANTERBURY: 
I said I feared it would so fall—that my 
object was to keep it out of the lower 
region into which I feared it might fall 
if the clause were not adopted. 

Tue Dvuxz or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : If that had been his object 
he should not have selected the mode 
adopted by the most rev. Prelate. He 
understood him to indicate that the 
Amendments proposed by himself and 
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the Primate of the Northern Province 
and by the noble Earl (the Earl of Har- 
rowby) were parts of one entire scheme 
which ran part passu, and might hang 
together. They all formed one great 
scheme of compromise which they were 
told ought to be adopted by their Lord- 
ships, and would be satisfactory to the 
country. He should have no hesitation 
in saying that, taking these clauses as 
one scheme, he should oppose them ; be- 
cause, as was well put by the right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Peterborough), it 
would be found that they were no com- 
promise at all and settled nothing. The 
speech of the most rev. Prelate, however, 
had put the matter in a very different 
light. He had, in fact, divided the 
clause into two separate clauses. The 
first dealt with the case of unbaptized 
children—a question involving a griev- 
ance which most of their Lordships de- 
sired to remedy by providing some ser- 
vice which could be performed over those 
who died previous to being baptized. 
The second part related to a wholly dif- 
ferent matter. That part of the clause 
ran as follows :— 

‘¢In cases where the burial service of the 

Church of England might lawfully be used, but 
where the person having charge of the inter- 
ment shall request that the said service autho- 
rized by the bishop as aforesaid shall be used 
instead of the burial service of the Church of 
England, the minister shall not be subject to 
any penalty for omitting to use the service of 
the Church of England, and for using the said 
authorized service in lieu thereof.” 
That raised a wholly different issue, and 
if he had to vote upon the whole clause 
as connected with others and forming 
one Burial Bill, he should be constrained 
to vote against the clause as it stood. 
But, believing that there were grievances 
which might be remedied by the first 
part of the Amendment, he should be 
prepared, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to accept the first part on its own 
merits as dealing with the case of un- 
baptized persons. He, however, repu- 
diated the second part of the Amend- 
ment as necessarily forming part of the 
three clauses to be proposed. Therefore, 
while accepting the first part of the 
Amendment, he should propose to nega- 
tive the second part, and should reserve 
to himself the view of the whole matter 
he had endeavoured to express. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he could 
not be a party to a bargain or compro- 
Mise in an invidious sense, and must 
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vote on Amendments as he thought 
them right or wrong. No doubt it was 
very convenient for the noble Duke to 
deprecate Party feeling ; he did it him- 
self when he was in office and Party 
feeling was against him; but he would 
bargain to request his own Friends not 
to be influenced by Party feeling on this 
question if the noble Duke would pro- 
mise that his Friends would not allow 
Party feeling to influence their votes. 
He thought the whole clause a very good 
one, and was willing to accept the cherry 
whether at two bites or one. 

Tue ArcusisHorp or CANTERBURY 
asked leave to divide the Amendment 
for the purpose of taking the opinion of 
the House on the first part. 


Then the first part of the said clause 
put, and agreed to. 





Then the second part of the said clause 
being proposed— 

Viscount CARDWELL said, it would 
be interesting to know why this part of 
the Amendment, which was now proposed 
as an independent clause, was not ac- 
ceptable. By adopting the first part 
they had for the first time sanctioned a 
new service to remedy such a grievance 
as that which the noble Ear! (Earl Gran- 
ville) had brought forward on a previous 
occasion—of a Baptist who bed built a 
church and could not bury his daughter 
in the churchyard. Why should they 
thus meet the case of the Baptist and 
not that of the Wesleyan, or why should 
they remedy a grievance in the case of 
children, and not remedy it in respect of 
any adult Nonconformist who might 
have a conscientious objection to any 
part of the Burial Service of the Church? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that when 
he mentioned the case of Sir Morton 
Peto’s daughter on a previous evening, 
he had been misinformed. He now un- 
derstood that Sir Morton Peto built a 
new church in an old churchyard; so 
that he was wrong in stating that he had 
created the churchyard. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON regretted the introduction of 
the personalillustration, whichcompelled 
him to say that either the noble Earl 
had been misinformed or he was. He 
was informed Sir Morton Peto’s 
daughter died in London and was 
buried in London. The case for the 
first part of the clause rested on the 
position of the Baptists and the feelings 
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of parents on the interment of children 
who had not been baptized on account 
of the religious views of the parents. 
The case for the second part of the 
Amendment was wholly different, and it 
was part and parcel of the three clauses 
which were supposed to deal with the 
whole question. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, that if 
the personal illustration was wrong it 
did not affect the argument. Why 
should they meet the case of the Baptist 
and not that of the Wesleyan or any 
other Dissenter, or even of a member of 
the Church of England who objected to 
any part of its Burial Service ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the first part of the clause was perfectly 
clear—it enabled a clergyman to do what 
he was now forbidden to do, however 
anxious he might be—namely, to read a 
religious service, to be authorized by 
the Bishop, in cases where the Burial 
Service of the Church of England could 
not lawfully be used. The second part 
applied to cases where there was no law- 
ful impediment to the use of the Church 
Service, but where the relatives desired 
that the alternative Service should be 
used; and the section protected the 
clergyman against penalties for omitting 
the Church Service and using the alter- 
native one—the two enactments were 
quite distinct. 

Lorp SELBORNE said, he did not see 
why they should not consider the second 
part of the clause on its merits as well 
as the first. It was proposed to allow 
an alternative form of service, but only 
when the friends of the deceased might 
request it. That request might not im- 
probably be made, ,to prevent painful 
controversies, and at the same time re- 
lieve the consciences of clergymen in 
at least some cases where ‘‘ gross and 
notorious scandal’’ attached to the life 
of the deceased? He thought that, if it 
were for that reason only, provision 
should be made for allowing the use of 
an alternative service, as in the case of 
unbaptized persons. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he would be glad if a remedy could be 
applied to meet such cases; but the form 
must be previously drawn up and autho- 
rized, otherwise it might go much fur- 
ther than the evils indicated and bring 
about a considerable abuse. There might 
be a Bishop whose sympathies were 
strongly in accord with those who ad- 
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mitted prayer for the dead, and it 
would be perfectly possible for him to 
authorize a service in which that practice 
should be adopted. It might be said 
that the first part of the clause, to which 
no objection had been raised, was open 
to the same difficulty ; but it applied to 
a very narrow and restricted number of 
cases, and the evil would not be great. 
But this section would practically allow a 
new burial service for the whole commu- 
nity, and if they allowed clergymen and 
Bishops between themselves, without 
any limitation whatever, to settle what 
kind of doctrine might be included in 
the hymns to be used on these occasions, 
he was afraid they might have a service 
that might not be-acceptable to the more 
Protestant section of the community. 

Tur Bisoor or OXFORD considered 
the clause simply as an application of the 
Uniformity Amendment Act to another 
service. Anything done in this direction 
would be subject to the same ecclesiasti- 
cal law as any other part of the Services 
of the Church of England. The general 
objection was not to the omission of 
any particular words over the body of a 
deceased person, but that no service at 
all should be performed over a deceased 
relative was felt to be a great grievance 
to the family. A decent religious service, 
to be approved by the Bishop, would 
at once relieve the family from this 
grievanceand theconscience of theclergy- 
man from an oppressive obligation. 

Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH 
said, the effect of the clause would be to 
provide first and second class services, 
and he would put it to their Lordships 
whether the use of the second service 
would not be regarded as an affront by 
the survivors. Besides, this was the 
first instance in which the parishioners 
had the right of objecting to the service ; 
that matter had hitherto always rested 
with the clergyman under the direction 
of the Bishop. He feared the effect of 
it would be to prevent the revival in the 
Church of godly discipline, which was 
so much desired. The true way to pre- 
vent scandal was by raising the discipline 
of the Church, and enabling it to correct 
during life, as was done in almost every 
other communion, the sins and irregu- 
larities of its members. 

Tue ArcupisHor or YORK said, that 
before such a service could be adopted 
there must be the double consent of the 
clergymen and the relations. ‘The latter 
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would not be able to choose a service to 
which the clergyman objected. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 65 ; Not-Contents 60: 


Majority 5. 

CONTENTS. 
Canterbury, Archp. Salisbury 
York, Archp. Winchester T 1 ip. 
Bedford, D. Abercromby, L. 
Cleveland, D. Aberdare, L 
Devonshire, D. Auckland, L. 
Somerset, D. Balfour of Burley, L. 


Westminster, D. 


Lansdowne, M. 
Northampton, M. 


Airlie, E. 
Amherst, E. 
Camperdown, E. 
Chichester, E. 
Cowper, E 
Dartrey, E. 
Pucie, E. 

Essex, E. 
Fortescue, E. 
Granville, E. 
Harrowby, E. 
Kimberley, E. 
Morley, E. 
Mount Edgcumbe, E. 
Portsmouth, E. 


Boyle, L. (E. Cork § 
Orrery.) [ Teller.) 
Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 


Carlingford, L. 
Congleton, L. 
Cottesloe, L. 
Delamere, L. 
Ebury, L. 
Elgin, L. (E. Elgin 
and Kincardine. ) 
Gordon of Drumcarn,L. 
Hammond, L. 
Hatherley, L. 
Lanerton, L. 
Lawrence, L. 
Leigh, L. 
Monson, L.  [ Zeller.} 
Overstone, L. 


Verulam, E. Plunket, L. 
Ponsonby, L. (£. Bess- 
Cardwell, V. borough. 
Gordon, V. (EZ. Aber- Romilly, 
deen.) Selborne, L. 
Somerton, L. (£. Nor- 
Carlisle, L. Bp. manton.) 
Exeter, L. Bp. Strafford, L. (V. En- 
Hereford, L. Bp. Jield.) 
Llandaff, L. B. Sudeley, L. 
London, L. Bp. Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Oxford, L. Bp. Truro, L. 
NOT-CONTENTS. 
Cairns, L. (LZ. Chan- Hardwicke, E. 
cellor.) Jersey, E. 


Northumberland, D. 
Richmond, D. 


Hertford, M. 
Salisbury, M. 


Annesley, E. 

Beaconsfield, E. 

Beauchamp, E 

Bradford, E. 

Cadogan, E 

Carnarvon, E. 

Derby, E. 

Doncaster, E. (D. Buc- 
cleuch and Queens- 


Mar and Kellie, E. 
Nelson, E 

Powis, E. 
Redesdale, E. 
Rosslyn, E. 
Stanhope, E. 
Stradbroke, E. 
aati E. 


Bridport 

Toei v. [ Zeller. | 
Hill, V. 

Strathallan, V. 


Bath and Wells, L. Bp. 
Chichester, L. Bp. 
Ely, L. Bp. 

Lichfield, L. Bp. 
Lincoln, a Bp. 
Peterborough, L. Bp. 
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Rochester, L. Bp. Hawke, L. 
Heytesbury, L. 

Bagot, L. Massy, L 
Brancepeth, L. (V. O'Neill, L. 

Boyne.) Oriel, L. (V. Masse- 
Clanbrassill, L. (£. reene.) 

Roden.) Raglan, L. 
Clinton, L. Ramsay, L. (£. Dail- 
Colchester, L. housie.) 
de Ros, L. Ross, L. (£. Glasgow.) 
Elphinstone, L. Silchester, L. (£. Long- 
Forbes, L. ford) 
Gormanston, L. (V. Skelmersdale, L. 


[ —s 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Winmarleigh, L. 
Wynford, L. 


Gormanston.) 
Hampton, L. 
Hartismere, L. 

Henniker.) 


(L. 


Motion agreed to. 


Tue ArcupisHop oF YORK moved, 
after Clause 73, to insert the following 
clause :— 


“‘No incumbent or curate of the Church of 
England shall, after the passing of this Act, be 
liable to any penalty for refusing or omitting to 
perform the burial service of the Church at the 
funeral of any deceased person, if it shall appear 
to the satisfaction of the Bishop that in such 
refusal or omission he acted under a reasonable 
belief that scandal and offence would be occa- 
sioned to the parishioners by the use of the said 
service : Provided that in every such case it shall 
be the duty of the minister declining to perform 
such service, if he would otherwise be required 
in law to perform it, to give notice of his refusal 
to the relatives or persons taking upon them the 
duty of providing for the burial of such deceased 
person, in such a manner and within such time 
as to enable proper provision to be made for 
such burial: Provided, further, that in case of 
such refusal it shall be lawful for any other 
minister of the Church, who may be willing to 
do so, to read the burial service of the Church 
at the burial of such deceased person in any 
churchyard in which such person had at the time 
of his death a right of interment: Provided also, 
that the incumbent or curate so refusing shall 
at the time transmit a statement of such refusal, 
and of the grounds thereof, to the Bishop of the 
diocese, who shall‘ thereupon declare to the said 
incumbent or curate, in writing, whether it has 
or has not been shown to his satisfaction that 
oe were reasonable grounds for such re- 

usal,”’ 


The class of cases to which the clause 
pointed was not very numerous, but it 
related to cases in which the Clergy felt 
very strongly indeed ; and the congrega- 
tions themselves might feel that the ex- 
pressions of faith and hope were inap- 
propriate. He felt sure that it was 
desirable to absolve clergymen from 
using the Church of England service in 
certain circumstances ; but he could not 
accept the view that the Clergy had better 
take the law into their own hands and 
risk a prosecution, and he knew that a 
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large part of the Clergy desired some 
such safeguard as this clause. He asked 
the House to view the clause as if it had 
no comprehensive measure before it; 
the concession was not a great one, and 
many of the Clergy would think it 
a considerable boon. 

Lorp SELBORNE, in supporting the 
clause, said, that the subject was one of 
extreme difficulty; but he thought, on 
the whole, that the reasons for its adop- 
tion preponderated. Forty years ago 
a numerously signed Petition was pre- 
sented, representing that it became in 
some circumstances a strain on the mini- 
ster’s conscience to use the Church Ser- 
vice ; and no less a personage than Arch- 
bishop Longley had said than in those 
cases he should decline to use the ser- 
vice, holding himself compelled to do so 
by alaw higher than human. The Clergy 
ought to be relieved from this unfair 
position ; nor was it a safe state of 
things, if they wished the law to be 
obeyed, to place it in such direct conflict 
with an honest sense of conscientious ob- 
ligation. The clause was so surrounded 
with safeguards as to reduce the danger 
of its being abused to the lowest possible 
limits. Taking these matters into con- 
sideration, he should certainly support 
the clause. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, the speech of the noble and learned 
Lord had given a reason why their Lord- 
ships should not agree to this clause, for 
he gave as an instance where the burial 
service should be refused, the case of a 
man who died drunk. Now, in this 
country, where in many places every 
second house was a public-house, and 
when a drunken man was so liable to be 
run over, or killed in other ways, this 
would not be a justification for what had 
been so wisely called post mortem ex- 
communication. Besides, in many cases 
drunkenness was a disease and not a 
crime. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he was unable to accept 
the proposal of the most rev. Prelate. 
The clause which had, unfortunately, 
been passed, that which was now under 
consideration, and the clause which was 
to be proposed by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Harrowby), all formed part of 
one system to which he objected. He 
would ask their Lordships to consider 
the position in which the right of objec- 
tion by the clergymen would place Dis- 
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senters. A clergyman might take an 
extreme view, and conscientiously refuse 
to read the burial service over the body 
of a deceased Dissenter. Much as he 
respected the Clergy, he could not give 
them the liberty of exercising such 
an option as the clause appeared to 
ive. 

: Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY admitted 
that the Clergy had a grievance in this 
matter, and would have been exceedingly 
glad if he could have supported the pre- 
sent proposal, but he was unable to do 
so because he thought it was not well 
adapted to secure the object in view. It 
would be a hazardous thing to put into 
the hands of any clergyman the extreme 
power of deciding whether he would or 
would not read the burial service over 
a parishioner on the plea that that 
parishioner had led an immoral life. 
Such a power might be safely trusted 
with most of their clergymen ; but it was 
likely to be abused by an unwise or in- 
discreet clergyman. 

Tue ArcusisHop or CANTERBURY 
said, that when a law was habitually 
broken there was probably something in 
it which had better be repealed. As the 
law at present stood, clergymen who re- 
fused to bury persons who had died in a 
career of notorious sin ran great risk of 
incurring penalties. The Clergy had 
long felt this to be a grievance, and they 
very naturally objected to having to 
choose between the alternative of either 
breaking the law or violating their con- 
sciences; and this ‘clause would give 
relief to the Clergy in these cases. As 
the law stood it produced by no means a 
wholesome state of things, and it was 
not right, he thought, that the Petition 
of 4,000 clergy of various shades of opi- 
nion should for the last 14 years have 
had no attention paid to it—for he could 
testify from his experience that such 
cases as had been mentioned continually 
occurred. It was far better to put the 
law in a condition in which the clergy- 
man could obey it, as the clause proposed 
to do, than that he should be encouraged 
to think lightly of it. 

_ Tue Maravess or SALISBURY ob- 
jected to the clause—not because it 
yielded too muck to the Clergy, but be- 
cause it would tend to place them in a 
position of greater difficulty and respon- 
sibility than they now were. He thought 
that if a clause of this nature were to be 
carried, giving to the Olergy an option 
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in certain cases of omitting to read the 
Church Service, Parliament ought to 
define with precision what those cases 
were. As it stood, the clause gave to 
the Clergy a vague and irresponsible 
power, which was open to indiscretion 
and abuse. He did not wish to be 
thought insensible to the conscientious 
grievance which it was sought to re- 
move; but he must confess he did not 
see the remedy; but if a remedy was to 
be given it must be one which would not 
leave any doubt or ambiguity as to the 
extent of the liberty to be given to the 
clergyman. 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER opposed 
the clause on the same ground. The 
clause would place the Clergy in the 
invidious position of making themselves 
the judges of the conduct of their pa- 
rishioners after death. He objected to 
the Clergy being allowed to decide upon 
the question of a man’s life. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
brevity in an Act of Parliament was a 
quality much to be desired, and there- 
fore he ventured to submit to the most 
rev. Prelate a form by which his clause 
would be greatly shortened. It might 
run thus— 


“ Henceforward no clergyman of the Church 
of England shall be obliged to read the burial 
service over a parishioner if the Bishop believes 
that the clergyman believes that the parishioners 
aa that such parishioner had led an evil 

ag 


Lorp HATHERLEY thought the 
vexation to the friends of the deceased 
at having the ordinary burial service 
refused would be greatly enhanced by 
its being formally reported to the Bishop 
that such an interment would be a scan- 
dal to the neighbourhood. And in the 
parish it would create the greatest pos- 
sible feuds between the partizans of the 
relatives and the partizans of the clergy- 
man. He deeply felt the grievance, but 
did not think the right remedy had yet 
been hit upon. 

THe Eart or POWIS made a few 
remarks. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, this subject 
had been carefully considered by himself 
and the Friends near him, but the matter 
had appeared to be too difficult for a lay- 
man to bring before their Lordships. It 
was impossible not to be struck by the 
force of some of the objections raised to 
the clause; and, having brought it be- 
fore the House, he would recommend the 
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most rev. Prelate not to press it to a 
division. 

Tue ArcupisHop oF YORK said, the 
grievance was a real one, and the Lower 
House of Convocation of Canterbury 
had passed a resolution urging the 
Bishops that relief might be provided 
in cases of an extreme and scandalous 
character. If this were not done, the 
result would be that the Clergy would be 
left under an obligation to inter with 
the Burial Service of the Church those 
cases which were so bad that the Dis- 
senting ministers did not care to come 
forward and take a partin. There were 
difficulties in the way, no doubt, but 
he believed they would be minimized by 
this clause, which had been carefully 
drawn under the best advice. After the 
opposition from so many quarters, he 
had little hope from a division, and so 
he might find himself obliged to accept 
the suggestion that he should not divide 
the House. 


On Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY moved 
to insert after Clause 73 the new clause of 
which he had given Notice, to the effect 
that where the friend or other person 
having charge of the funeral of a person 
dying in any parish, shall give notice in 
writing to the incumbent or curate in 
charge of the parish, that it is his desire 
that the burial of the said person should 
take place without the burial service of 
the Church of England, person such should 
thereupon be at liberty to inter deceased 
with such Christian and orderly religious 
services at the grave as they may think 
fit, or without any religious service. 
For the precautions to be taken as to 
the character of the rites, he would refer 
to the clause in their Lordships’ hands. 
The noble Earl said, he was glad to find 
that no attempt was now made to depre- 
ciate the grievances of the Dissenters as 
merely sentimental, and, therefore, not 
deserving of much attention. Indeed, the 
attempt to meet the grievance by silent 
burial was in itself an admission of its 
existence, though inadequate to its ob- 
ject. Such grievances were not to be 
met by material considerations, or by 
statistics as to the number of occa- 
sions on which they might never occur. 
Like explosive gases, they might not 
be seen or handled; but for all that 
they were not the less capable of being 
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deeply and widely felt, and exercising 
most destructive power. Even the right 
rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Peterborough) 
fully admitted the grievance, though he 
rejected the remedy. He (the Bishop 
of Peterborough) would confide to the 
clergyman of the parish the perilous 
power of admitting or rejecting, in each 
case, the claim for the exercise of rites 
other than those of his own Church. 
Was it possible to conceive a proposal 
less likely to have a soothing effect on 
either party? The party applying had 
to apply for permission to the minister 
of another persuasion than his own ; and 
the clergyman applied to had to exercise 
his discretion as to the character of the 
rites! The suggestion was monstrous, 
and would produce greater evils than 
those which it was intended to remedy. 
It must be put aside. In fact, the pre- 
sumption ought to be in favour of the 
common burial of men of one parish 
in the same graveyard, and by the reli- 
gious rites of the several parties; the 
presumption ought to be in favour of 
the differences which existed during life 
being buried in the grave, unless some 

ievous evil could be proved to result 

m the operation of that principle. 
This could not be called a right—no 
such right could be established; but it 
was a natural instinct to wish for it, 
and some good reason must be shown 
to prevent its indulgence. The rea- 
sons which had been most strongly 
alleged on the other side rested mainly 
on apprehensions that the grave would 
be made the scene of irreligious, or 
unseemly demonstrations or of out- 
break of sectarian bitterness. Well, the 
clause which he had proposed, and 
borrowed in great measure from one 
which had been placed before their 
Lordships by a noble Friend of his 
(Earl Granville), was very peremptory on 
this subject, and was, in fact, a better 
security than any which now existed. 
If it could be strengthened, by all means 
let it be so; but he trusted still more to 
public feeling, which would unanimously 
condemn any attempt to make an ill-use 
of such an opportunity. They were not 
to take their measure of all Dissenters 
from the language of the Liberation 
Society. They, no doubt, would be in 
no degree mitigated by any concession 
on this or any other point, short of the 
total disestablishment of the National 
Church; but there were large numbers 
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of Dissenters who were actuated by no 
such feelings of hostility who had, 
indeed, a respectful feeling for the 
National Church—and on whom the con- 
cession proposed would have a most 
wholesome and healing effect; whereas 
the present exclusion of their religious 
rites exasperated the feelings of every 
Dissenter in the country. That exclu- 
sion was now the sole question ; and was 
it possible to imagine that it could be 
long maintained? Let only the state 
of opinion in this House be looked at, 
and what would be the result? What 
was to be done, let it be soon done. 
Delay was needless exasperation, and 
the conversion of concession into defeat. 
He had little hope of being able himself to 
do anything material towards the object; 
but if he could elicit from any material 
number of their Lordships an expres- 
sion of their desire to remove this 
grievance, of that brotherly feeling 
towards their Nonconforming fellow- 
subjects, which he knew they entertained 
in their hearts, he would feel that.he 
had done some slight service to his 
country and his Church. 


Moved after, Clause 73 to insert the 
following clause :— 

‘When the relative or other person having 
charge of the funeral of a person dying in any 
parish, or having had a right of interment in 
any parish, shall signify in writing to the in- 
cumbent of such parish, or to the curate in 
charge of the same, that it is his desire that the 
burial of the said person shall take place without 
the burial service of the Church of England, 
the said relative or person shall thereupon be 
at liberty to inter the deceased with such Chris- 
tian and orderly religious services at the grave 
as he may think fit, or without any religious 
service; provided, that all regulations as to the 
position and making of the grave which would 
be in force in the case of a person interred with 
the service of the Church of England shall be 
in force as to such interment: Provided further, 
that notice of the time when it is the wish of 
the relatives or other persons as aforesaid to 
conduct the said interment shall be given to the 
incumbent or curate in charge at latest some 
time the day before: Provided further, that the 
said interment shall not take place at the time 
of or within half an hour before or after any 
service in the church, or of any funeral already 
appointed in the churchyard. 

‘¢ Tf any person shall in any churchyard use 
any observance or ceremony or deliver any 
address not permitted by this Act or otherwise 
by any lawful authority, or be guilty of any 
disorderly conduct, or conduct calculated to 
provoke a breach of the peace, or shall under 


colour of any religious observance or otherwise 
in any churchyard wilfully endeavour to bring 


into contempt or obloquy the Christian religion, 
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or the belief or worship of any church or deno- 
mination of Christians, or the ministers or mini- 
ster of any such church or denomination, he 
shall {be guilty of a misdemeanor.”—(The Earl 
of Harrowby.) 


Tue Bisuor or LINCOLN : My Lords, 
it is with regret that I dissent from any 
proposal of the noble Earl, for whom I 
entertain the highest respect. The noble 
Earl is actuated by the best motives in 
making that proposal, the design of 
which is to relieve certain grievances of 
persone dissenting from the Church of 

ngland. The special grievance which 
he desires to remove has, it is universally 
allowed, no existence in populous places. 
It has been removed by the provision of 
cemeteries in our towns. The grievance, 
whatever it is, is confined to our rural 
districts. And if the present Bill, for 
which we are deeply indebted to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and which would 
provide cemeteries in our rural districts, 
should become law, as is much to be 
wished, then, by the provision of ceme- 
teries under its operation, the grievance 
would be greatly diminished in rural 
districts, and would eventually vanish 
there, as it has vanished in our towns. 
But, my Lords, what, after all, is the 
grievance? Has it not been greatly 
magnified? I may claim some right to 
speak on this point. For nearly nine 
years I have had the Episcopal over- 
sight of what is now the largest diocese 
in England in extent, and which is 
mainly agricultural—-the diocese of Lin- 
coln. I am stating a fact which is no- 
torious to most of my right rev. Brethren, 
and to many of your Lordships, that 
the Protestant Dissenters of England in 
such dioceses greatly prefer to be buried 
with the service of the Church of Eng- 
land, and by a minister of that Church. 
Let me cite one specimen among many 
in evidence of this. About three years 
ago I was called upon to consecrate 
a portion of a cemetery in a large 
village in North Lincolnshire—the vil- 
lage of Laceby, near Grimsby, contain- 
ing more than 1,000 inhabitants, many 
of whom are Dissenters. In the pre- 
sent Spring I held a _ confirmation 
there, and inquired how many persons 
had been buried in the consecrated 
portion, and how many in the unconse- 
crated part of that cemetery. The an- 
swer was that more than 30 had been 
buried in the consecrated part, and only 
one in the unconsecrated; and it was 
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added that this one person had given 
special directions that he might be buried 
in the consecrated portion, and had 
pointed out the spot in it where he 
wished to be interred; so that in will 
at least all the burials were in the con- 
secrated part. The noble Earl desires 
to administer relief to religious and con- 
scientious Dissenters. His Amendment, 
if carried, would, I venture to say, have 
the opposite effect. It would place re- 
ligious Dissenters at the mercy of poli- 
tical Dissenters. Religious Dissenters, 
as I have said, prefer the Church of 
England Burial Service, said by a mini- 
ster of the Church. But if this Amend- 
ment is legalized, then they would be- 
come the victims of the intimidations of 
political Nonconformist agitators, who 
- would tell them that they were bound in 
honour to employ the services of Dis- 
senting ministers officiating in the 
churchyards of the Church of England; 
and thus, my Lords, you would create 
other grievances — grievances which 
would press heavily on the Clergy of 
the Church of England. In the diocese 
of Lincoln there are more than 1,000 
clergy. I have deemed it my duty 
to ascertain their feelings on this sub- 
ject. As far as the rural parishes are 
considered—the question, I repeat, does 
not affect the towns—I believe the 
clergy of the diocese to be almost unani- 
mous in imploring your Lordships to 
accept the Bill of the noble Duke, and 
to reject the noble Earl’s Amendment. I 
believe that the noble Duke has received 
some intimations of this unanimity from 
some of the most distinguished clergy- 
men of my diocese. They deprecate the 
adoption of the Amendment. The Amend- 
ment is proposed as a measure of peace, 
and as a settlement of the question ; but 
it will stir up strife and settle nothing ; 
it will open the gates of our church- 
yards to every form of religious schism 
and heresy, and will make those quiet 
resting-places of the departed to be the 
battle-fields of angry polemics. The 
very safeguards which the noble Earl 
has introduced into the Amendment are 
themselves suggestive of this. The in- 
terments under its provisions are to be 
‘‘Christian and religious.’ Let me be 
allowed to ask the noble Earl—‘ Is there 
any form of sectarianism, Protestant or 
Romish, which does not claim to be 
‘Christian and religious?’”’ Some of 
them make it a part of their religion to 
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deny the Divinity of Christ, others re- 
ject His humanity, others repudiate the 
resurrection of the body and the eternity 
of the future life: all these would be 
enabled under this Amendment to pro- 
claim their dogmas in our churchyards 
over the graves of our departed friends. 
The noble Earl’s safeguards will prove 
illusory and abortive. In the year 1874 
your Lordships tried to check Romanis- 
ing practices in our churches and church- 
yards by the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act. And now in this Amendment 

roposed by the noble Earl, who has 
bask regarded hitherto as one of our 
most courageous champions in the cause 
of the English Reformation, you are in- 
vited to open the doors of every church- 
yard in England to the funeral ceremo- 
nies of the Church of Rome. If you 
admit all services that are Christian and 
religious you cannot exclude them. Is 
this likely to promote peace in our 
parishes? Ithinknot. If this Amend- 
ment passes you will have scenes like 
those of St. James’s, Hatcham, promoted 
by Act of Parliament. The noble Pro- 
poser of the Amendment seems to have 
had some apprehension of this calami- 
tous result ; for he has provided in it that 
no interments shall take place under it 
during Divine service in the respective 
churches of the graveyards, or within 
half-an-hour before or after any such 
service. Now, if this had been a mes- 
sage of peace, surely no such precautions 
would be necessary. But they shadow 
forth other consequences. I regret to 
say that defections to the Church of 
Rome are becoming more and more com- 
mon among us. They are due to our 
religious divisions and to other causes, 
to which I will not now refer. We must 
expect to see their results in religious 
demonstrations, especially on Sundays, 
when larger congregations are gathered 
together in our churchyards. Suppose, 
now, that you have Romish processions 
of priests in splendid vestments, with 
crosses and crucifixes, and banners fly- 
ing and music playing, and all the other 
paraphernalia of a MRomish funeral 
parading our parishes till the half- 
hour had expired and the time arrived 
for a triumphal entry into our English 
churchyards for the celebration of 
Romish services, which would come in 
under the designation in the Amend- 
ment as ‘‘ Christian and religious’”’—do 
you think, my Lords, that such things 
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as these would do much to settle this 
vexed question (as it is called) and to 
promote the cause of peace? I think 
not. They would cause great unsettle- 
ment; they would attract the admira- 
tion of some, and bitter grief and great 
scandal to others of our people, and 
would distract our parishes with the con- 
flicts of a religious war. And to con- 
clude the catalogue of these visionary 
safeguards, the remedy for any disorder 
that may occur at any interment that 
may take place under this Amendment 
is that the party who causes it is to be 
‘held guilty of a misdemeanor.”” My 
Lords, may I venture to ask, is the 
clergyman of the parish with his slender 
income to incur the expense of legal pro- 
ceedings for punishing offences which 
will have been encouraged by the Amend- 
ment, opening our churchyards to all 
contending religionists, especially in this 
restless age? And if the clergyman 
does not endeavour to defend the church- 
yard, who will undertake to doit? This 
safeguard, like the rest, would be ut- 
terly frustrate and abortive. But, my 
Lords, I have done. Only a few words 
more. We who sit on this Episcopal 
Bench have the privilege of a place in 
this House in order to represent the 
Clergy, and to communicate their feelings 
to your Lordships. The Clergy of Eng- 
land are more than 20,000 in number. 
The Church of England is one of the 
most loyal Churches in Christendom, 
and the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land are among the most patriotic citizens 
of England, and among the most loyal 
subjects of the English Crown. For the 
sake of the country, as weil as of the 
Church, I entreat you not to alienate 
the affections of the great majority of 
the Clergy by assenting to this Amend- 
ment. They feel strongly on this matter, 
and I feel deeply with them; and, if I 
speak strongly, I trust that I may be 
pardoned for doing so. We feel very 
deeply in his matter, not for our own in- 
terests, but for something far dearer than 
that ; we feel strongly for the honour of 
Almighty God, to Whose honour and 
service our churchyards have been set 
apart by a solemn act of religious con- 
secration, and for the sanctity of that 
consecrated ground, which is God’s acre, 
and which would be liable to be invaded 
and desecrated continually if this Amend- 
ment becomes law. The Clergy look to 
your Lordships—especially do they look 
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to us, the Bishops of the Church, to de- 
fend them and their cause in this crisis, 
and not to betray that cause to those 
who, in the name of religious equality, 
would subvert the Church of England, 
and level it to the ground. The present 
time is one of great religious restless- 
ness, of great religious distress—-espe- 
cially to the Clergy. Do not add any 
more bitter ingredients to their cup of 
sorrow, which is almost full, and ready 
to overflow; do not wound their ten- 
derest feelings; do not, I entreat you 
asa suppliant in their behalf—do not 
aggravate their unhappiness by revolu- 
tionizing to-night the ancient law of the 
Church of England with regard to her 
churchyards, by means of a Parlia- 
mentary enactment, in opposition, as 
I firmly believe, to the mind of the 
Church herself. Do not, I implore you, 
my Lords, accept the present Amend- 
ment. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, the Resolution or Amendment of 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville) was in- 
complete, since whilst it professed to be 
based on a broad spirit of toleration and 
religious liberty, yet by the exclusion of 
certain classes of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects who were not of sufficiently nume- 
rical importance, the Amendment ap- 
potee as though it had been dictated 

y Party considerations and a regard 
for certain constituencies. If the sup- 
porters of the Amendment thought that 
the churchyards of England were na- 
tional property in the sense that the ex- 
isting possession of them by Churchmen, 
and the objections of Churchmen to 
other ritual than theirs were not to be 
regarded, why did they stop short where 
they did, and why did they not propose 
the words, ‘‘ Jewish, Christian, Mussul- 
man, and orderly religious observances?” 
thus including all Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects who worship the same God, and 
who venerate the same patriarchs and 
prophets. If the advocates of religious 
liberty and of a toleration which they 
wished to enforce upon others refused to 
go thus far, and urged that Jewish and 
Mussulman burial services differed too 
much from those which they had in 
view, then they must admit the full 
force of the objections felt by members 
of the Church of England to other ser- 
vices than those which that Church 
provided. But if the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) intended to be consistent and 
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logical, he had no longer any option 
in the matter of advocating the admis- 
sion of Jews and Mussulmans to all 
the privileges which he claimed for 
Nonconformists. For the noble Earl 
and his supporters had repeatedly as- 
serted that all Englishmen had a common 
law right to be buried in the church- 
yards of England, irrespective of and 
free from any conditions imposed by the 
Church of England; which conditions, 
though they had descended from the 
earliest times, were treated by the 
supporters of the Amendment as usurpa- 
tions. If this theory of a common law 
right to burial in the churchyards were 
true, it was clear that an English Jew 
or Mussulman had all the rights that 
any other Englishman had, whether he 
were Nonconformist or Churchman. The 
Amendment, both in spirit and tendency, 
was materialistic, and entirely disre- 
garded the theory and intention of 
burial grounds, the object of which was 
not merely to dispose of dead bodies, or 
to secure a sentimental union of the 
bodies of those who were disunited 
during life on the most important mat- 
ter of life. The theory and intention of 
burying men together in one spot had 
been in every age, in every country, and 
in every religion the spiritual object of 
uniting travellers by the same road to 
the next world, and of facilitating that 
journey. For this reason burial grounds 
should be appropriated to those who 
hold one and the same belief; and it 
was unreasonable to wish to intrude 
persons into the burial places of those 
whose belief they did not share, and 
whose religious observances they rejected 
and refused; and it was unreasonable 
to claim a right to shock the feelings of 
believers in immortality, or to vitiate 
their religious observances, by the in- 
trusion of addresses or inscriptions deny- 
ing the immortality, such as those the 
Secularists had printed. And if the 
theory of the common law right of burial 
in churchyards was to stand, the secu- 
larists would claim under it all the privi- 
leges the Amendment sought to confer 
on Nonconformists; and there were 
many persons in Birmingham, Nor- 
thampton, and elsewhere who would 
not rest satisfied with the Amendment 
now proposed, wide as it was. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Harrowby) appeared to consider 
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that the 74th clause was an insult to the 
whole Nonconforming body. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY: No; 
I said that the Nonconformist had viewed 
in the light of an insult what was in- 
tended as an act of conciliation. 

Toe Douxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON said, he confessed he was 
very much astonished to hear that the 
insertion of a clause in a Bill not in- 
tended in any way as an insult to the 
Nonconforming body should have been 
accepted by them in that sense, more 
particularly as on two previous occasions 
that clause was inserted in a Bill which 
passed through this House, and through 
some of its stages in the other House. 
The noble Earl proposed the clause now 
before the Committee as a means of 
healing the differences which separated 
us from our Nonconformist brethren, 
and he said that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for that purpose that some such 
proposal as he had made should become 
law. But the noble Earl was hardly 
consistent ; for he went on to say that 
Dissenters in country places did not 
differ at all from members of the Church 
of England, that the parents and chil- 
dren went one to the church and the 
other to the chapel, and that they did 
not object in any way to the ministra- 
tions of the clergymen of the Church of 
England. And yet the noble Earl said, 
in order to do away with the difference 
between Nonconformists and Church- 
men, a clause like this must be passed 
into law. The proposal would be very 
difficult to carry out in practice. The 
noble Earl proposed that the relative in 
charge of the funeral should have the 
deceased interred with such Christian 
and orderly services as he might see fit; 
but what were Christian and orderly 
services? Mr. Osborne Morgan, in 
‘another place,” had found it impos- 
sible to make a definition. Nor was 
this all; for there were a certain num- 
ber of persons in this country who held 
peculiar opinions, and objected alto- 
gether to religious rites at funerals. 
Again, the noble Earl had laid some 
stress upon the fact that everyone had a 
common law right to be buried; but 
did this right belong only to Christians ? 
If the argument were followed out it 
would be necessary to allow secularists 
to bury their dead with any service they 
thought proper. He submitted, then, that 
the precautions taken were not definite 
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or distinct. He hoped the House would 
seriously consider the question ; and he 
wished to know why the Church of 
England was the only body which was 
not to be allowed to set apart a burying- 
ground for its own dead? He would 
like to have an answer to that ques- 
tion. 

Lorp SELBORNE said, that some of 
the noble Duke’s observations called for 
areply. He did not consider it neces- 
sary to attempt a definition of what was 
a ‘Christian ”’ service, seeing that the 
law would not hold anyone to be a trans- 
gressor unless the service held by him 
were proved to be neither Christian nor 
orderly. The law would have no diffi- 
culty in determining if there were pro- 
fane, or secular, or irreligious perfor- 
mance; and there already existed laws 
of the land on such subjects. Great 
legal authorities had dealt with this par- 
ticular question. There was an Act of 
William III., imposing penalties on any 
person educated in or having made pro- 
fession of the Christian religion who 
should by writing, printing, teaching, or 
advised speaking deny the Christian re- 
ligion. That Act was still in force; and 
several well-known ‘cases had been de- 
cided by great Judges, as prosecutions 
for blasphemy, in which no difficulty 
had been found in determining what was 
an assault upon Christianity in general, 
as distinguished from the lawful exercise 
of private judgment as to particular 
tenets, concerning which there were 
differences of opinion among persons 
calling themselves Christians. In the 
view of the law, all denominations call- 
ing themselves Christian, who were 
within the toleration Acts, and their 
religious observances, would be assumed 
to be Christian. With regard to secu- 
larists, they would be left in the posi- 
tion of persons who, not believing in 
religion, used no religious service; for, 
as to an irreligious form, it would not 
be a ‘“‘service” at all. The two things 
were a contradiction in terms. There 
was, therefore, no question of religious 
liberty in their case. The case of the 
Jews would, of course, occur to all of 
them; but it was very rarely neces- 
sary to bury Jews in one of our church- 
yards, and we need not get into difficul- 
ties for their sakes. These clauses would 
leave them exactly in their present posi- 
tion. At present they could have a silent 
burial, and they would have a silent 
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burial if these clauses were passed. 
There was no reason why we should not 
do what was necessary and sufficient to 
meet the case of Christian Noncon- 
formists, a large and important body of 
their fellow-countrymen, without on that 
account giving up the Christian charac- 
ter of our churchyards. He had been 
much astonished to hear from a right 
rev. Prelate, (if he understood him 
rightly), that the Nonconformists could 
not, in his opinion, be consistent with 
their own principles, if they were satis- 
fied with less than full liberty for irreli- 
gious and un-Christian, as well as reli- 
gious and Christian observances. The 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Peter- 
borough) agreed that a state of things 
now existed which could not be safely 
allowed to continue, and that it was 
consistent with the principles of the 
Church of England, rightly understood, 
to permit services of Dissenting ministers 
in our churchyards. 

Tue Bisnor or PETERBOROUGH: 
With the leave of the incumbent. 

Lorp SELBORNE thought if any 
scheme could be liable to practical ob- 
jections it was that of the right rev. 
Prelate. If the clergyman of a parish 
were willing to admit a Dissenting 
minister and a Dissenting service he 
would have to assume the official re- 
sponsibility of this departure from the 
ordinary practice of the Church. Again, 
supposing that in a diocese containing 
200 parishes 100 clergymen were to 
grant this liberty while the remainder 
refused it, would such a state of things 
be conducive to peace? If the principle 
were right the law ought to settle the 
mode of carrying it into effect, and he 
did not know how this could be done 
better than by adopting the clause now 
under consideration. 

THE Bishop or PETERBOROUGH 
said, he had no desire to degrade the 
character of Christianity or to facilitate 
un-Christian and disorderly services in 
our churchyards. It was almost un- 
necessary for him to make this denial 
but for the interpretation which the 
noble and learned Lord seemed to have 
put on his words. 


On Question ? Their Lordships di- 
vided: — Contents 102; Not-Contents 
102:—The numbers being equal, it was 
(according to ancient rule) Resolved in 
the Negative. 
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Oxford, Bp. Soop) Chichester, L. Bp. Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Bandhurst, 1. Ely, L. Bp. Strathnairn, L. 

Abercromby, L. Seaton, L. Hereford, L. Bp. Tredegar, L. 

Aberdare, L. Sefton, L. (EZ. Sefton.) | Lichfield, L. Bp. Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 

Acton, L. Selborne, L Lincoln, L. Bp. “ford.) 

Auckland, L. Sherborne, L. = __| Llandaff, L. Bp. Winmarleigh, L. 

Balfour of Burleigh, L. Somerton, L. (£. Nor- Peterborough, L. Bp. | Wynford, L. 

Beaumont, L. manton.) Ratheatet. ts, ’Bp. ; : 

Boyle, L. (E. Cork and Strafford, L. (V. En- g ; 

Orrery.) [Teller.] field.) ining clauses agreed to. 
Breadalbane, L. (E. Sudeley, L. SE Sates ay 

Breadalbane.) Talbot de Malahide, L.| The Report of the Amendments to be 
a” th etacemaaea rear a received on Monday the 18th of June 
Carew, L. Waveney, L. next; and Bill to be printed, as amended. 
Carlingford, L. Wolverton, L. (No. 80.) 

NOT-CONTENTS. PROVISIONAL ORDERS (IRELAND) CON- 

Cairns, L. (LZ. Chan- Bristol M. FIRMATION (ARTISANS AND LABOURERS 

cellor.) Hertford, M. DWELLINGS) BILL [H.L.] (No. 78.) A Bill 

Salisbury, M. for confirming certain Provisional Orders of the 

Northumberland, D. Local Government Board for Ireland relating 
Richmond, D, Amherst, E. to the boroughs of Dublin and Belfast; And 
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PROVISIONAL ORDERS (IRELAND) OON- 
PIRMATION (ENNIS, &0.) Bau [H.1.] 
(No. 79.) A Bill for confirming certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Local Government Board 
for Ireland relating to Waterworks in the towns 
of Ennis and Limavady : 

Were presented by The Lorp PResipEent; 
read 1*; and referred to the Examiners. 


METROPOLIS IMPROVEMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS CONFIRMATION (GREAT WILD STREET, 
&c.) BILL (ms) (No. 81.) A Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of one of Her 
Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State for the 
improvement of certain unhealthy areas within 
the Metropolis : 


CITY OF LONDON IMPROVEMENT PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER OONFIRMATION (GOLDEN 
LANE, &0.) BILL [H.L.] (NO. 82.) A Bill 
to confirm a Provisional er of one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State for the 
improvement of certain unhealthy areas in the 
City of London: And 


GREENOCK IMPROVEMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION BILL [H.L. ] (NO. 83.) 
A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order of one 
of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State 
for the improvement of certain unhealthy areas 
in the Parliamentary Burgh of Greenock : 
Were presented by The Lorp Stewarp; read 14, 
and referred to the Examiners. 


House adjourned at half past Eleven o’clock, 
to Monday the 4th of June next, a 
quarter before Five o’clock. 


eens 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 17th May, 1877. 


ag hg OY New Memper Sworn — The 

Honble. Frederick Stephen Archibald Han- 
bury-Tracy, forthe Borough of Montgomery. 

Pustic Brtts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Colonial Fortifications * [174]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Order ony, * [175]; 
(ize) and Deaf Mute Children (Education) * 
176}. 

Second Reading—Committed to a Select Committee 
—New Forest * [150]. 

Committee—Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge (re-comm.) [113]—r.p. 

Committee—Report—Customs, Inland Revenue, 
and Savings Banks [143]; Summary Juris- 
diction Amendment * L 137-173] ; Consolidated 
Fund (£5,900,000) *. 

Considered as amended—Reservoirs * [132]. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Ordered, That Standing Order 129 be sus- 
pended, and that the time for depositing Peti- 
tions against Private Bills, or against any Bill 
to confirm any Provisional Order, or Provisional 
Certificate, be extended to Thursday the 31st 
day of this instant May.—(The Chairman of 
Ways and Means.) 


{May 17, 1877} 
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QUESTIONS. 
since 


NAVY—THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION— 
COMMITTEE ON SCURVY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY had the 
following Notice upon the Paper :— 

“To ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 

Why the Report of the Committee on the ex- 
istence of scurvy in the recent Arctic Expedition 
has been so long delayed; whether the Report 
published in the ‘‘ Times” of the 16th instant 
is the original Report, or whether it has been in 
any respect modified or mitigated in consequence 
of pressure from the Admiralty, or from any 
other official quarter; and, whether it is a fact 
that a large part of the supply of lime juice sent 
down to be put on board the “ Albert” and the 
“Discovery,” before they left England, was re- 
jected by the Commanders of those ships on the 
ground that it had arrived too late and that 
there was not room for it on board.” 
The hon. Member, on rising to put the 
Question, said, that since he gave Notice 
of the first part of the Question the Re- 
port had been published, and therefore 
he withdrew that interrogatory. He 
would, however, put the second and 
third parts of the Question. 

Mr. HUNT: The hon. Member has 
withdrawn the first Question of which 
he gave Notice, as to why the Report 
was delayed. I must withdraw the 
second, because to my mind the second 
Question is of an insulting character. 
It is insulting to the Admiralty, and it 
is insulting to the Committee; and I 
must decline to submit to an insult, 
though put in the form of an interroga- 
tion. As to the last Question, I would 
say that there is no foundation in fact 
for the allegation contained in it. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: Irise to 
a point of Order. I submit that there is 
nothing whatever in the Question of an 
insulting character. I had certainly no 
intention of asking anything insulting to 
anybody. It is a well-known fact that 
Reports are frequently referred back 
again for modification. I will put the 
question in any form in which the right 
hon. Gentleman may desire to have it 
modified. But I wish to have the infor- 
mation before the public; and, as the 
House will observe, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not answered either of these 
two most important Questions. 

Mr. HUNT: Mr. Speaker, the Ad- 
miralty appointed a Committee. That 
Committee was of a judicial character, 
and the hon. Member asks whether the 
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Admiralty have applied pressure to that 
Committee in order to induce them to 
modify their Report. Iconsider that an 
insulting question, and I have nothing 
to add to the answer that I gave to the 
Member on the subject. I have answered 
the third Question—namely, there is no 
foundation in fact in the allegation im- 
plied in that Question. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY : Will the 
right hon. Gentleman inform me whether 
the Report has, in any respect, been 
modified? Thatisthe Question I desire 
to have answered—whether this is the 
original Report of the Committee, or 
whether the Report which is now pub- 
lished, which I may say isa very meagre 
one, is a modification of the original 
Report? [‘‘ Order!’’] 

Mr. BUTT: I beg leave to inquire 
[‘* Order! ’”] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member must give Notice of 
his Question. 

Mr. BUTT: I beg leave to move 
that this House do now adjourn. I 
must say that the manner in which the 
First Lord of the Admiralty seems to 
regard the Question, which refers to a 
matter of great interest, is not the 
manner in which a Question ought to 
be received by one of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. The Question which the hon. 
Member for Galway has put is, whe- 
ther the Report published in Zhe Times 
of the 16th instant is the original Report, 
or whether it has been in any respect 
modified or mitigated in consequence of 
pressure from the Admiralty, or from 
any other official quarter? Now, that 
is a very plain Question, and admits of 
avery plain answer, and that answer 
has not been given. It is a matter on 
which the House has a right to be in- 
formed, and on which any Member of 
the House has a right to put a Question. 
I really do not understand that this 
Question does reflect in the manner the 
First Lord assumes upon any official. I 
can easily conceive Reports being sent 
back to a Committee from an official 
quarter asking to have some error rec- 
tified ; but, even suppose it does reflect 
upon anybody, that is the very reason 
why he should answer it, and why he 
should deny the allegation; and I say 
that we submit to a very great curtail- 
ment of the rights of Members if we are 
to be satisfied with a Minister getting 
up and saying—‘‘I will not answer the 


Ur. Hunt 
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Question, because I think there is an 
implied insult in it.” Thatis a thing to 
which I think the House ought not to 
submit. I now move the Adjournment 
of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Butt.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I regret very much that this 
heat has suddenly grown up; but I must 
crave leave to say that I think the Ques- 
tion, as it stands on the Paper, does 
convey avery serious reflection upon the 
Admiralty, because it implies that the 
Admiralty have taken some steps to get 
a Report which, as my right hon. Friend 
says, was intended to be of a judicial 
character, modified or mitigated. Now, 
if that had been done by the Admiralty, 
it would have been undoubtedly a very 
serious offence, and one which would 
deserve serious notice. I do not think, 
therefore, the hon. Member for Galway 
has a right to put a Question of that 
sort, unless he has some ground to found 
such an assertion. If he has, I think it 
will be more convenient to the House 
and more fair to the Government that 
those grounds should be stated, and that 
some distinct Motion should be made; 
and in the absence of anything of that 
kind I think my right hon. Friend was 
justified in feeling hurt at a Question of 
this sort being put, and which by impli- 
cation reflects very seriously upon the 
conduct of the Admiralty. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I am 
entitled to say a word on the Motion of 
my hon. and learned Friend. The Ques- 
tion I have asked is a definite one, and 
can be easily and definitely answered. 
It is, whether the Report is the original 
Report, or whether it has been modified 
for any reason? If it has not been 
modified, then let the right hon. Gentle- 
man say so, for he knows perfectly well 
that the proceedings of courts martial, 
which are judicial inquiries, are fre- 
quently referred back for alteration in 
the finding, and so are all these Reports. 
If this Report has been modified, we 
have a right to know further parti- 
culars; and I should then give a Notice 
of Motion upon the subject. But I pro- 
test against the language of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I protest against his 
applying to me—nor shall he do it in 
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this House or elsewhere—language of 
the kind in which he was pleased to in- 
dulge. He spoke of my Siting put an 
insult upon him, to which he would 
not submit. I have done no such 
thing. These Questions are frequently 
answered, and I submit that the right 
hon. Gentleman is disorderly in the lan- 
guage he has used to me, and which will 
not at all intimidate me in the perform- 
ance of my public duty. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA: I think 
the hon. Member for Galway misappre- 
hended altogether the judicial character 
of the tribunal to which this Question 
was referred, and the misunderstanding 
arises altogether from that fact. If my 
hon. Friend had known that the Admi- 
ralty had referred this inquiry to a judi- 
cial tribunal, I am sure he would be the 
last man in the House to reflect upon 
the Admiralty, or to assume for a mo- 
ment that the Report had been modified. 
I am quite sure that the First Lord 
would not be guilty of putting pressure 
upon any Committee of a judicial cha- 
racter. 

PLAYFAIR believed 


Mr. LYON 


that if the right hon. Gentleman knew 
the feeling which prevailed amongst 


medical men on the subject to which 
the Question of the hon. Member re- 
ferred he would be very desirous to give 
information upon it. There was, rightly 
or wrongly, a general impression that a 
Report was agreed upon by the Com- 
mittee, and that, for some reason or 
other, it had been delayed, and finally 
altered by the Committee. He did not 
approve of the language in which the 
Question of the hon. Member was ex- 
pressed. But, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had no objection, he would be 
prepared to ask him, after the other 
Questions had been disposed of, whether 
the Report published in the newspapers 
on the 16th instant was the original 
Report as it passed the Committee, or 
whether it had been in any respect 
modified ? 

Mr. HUNT: I have not the slightest 
objection to answer the Question in that 
form. The Report laid upon the Table 
of the House is the only Report I have 
seen or heard of. It bears date the 3rd 
of March, and was presented to the 
Admiralty by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, accompanied by a note stating 
that they had not yet obtained the 
Report or Memorandum of the Members 
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of the Medical Committee. The Report 
was detained until that memorandum 
was received in a complete shape, and 
as soon as it was received—namely, on 
the 7th of March, the Report of the 
Committee was immediately laid upon 
the Table of the House. I do not know 
whether it has yet been circulated among 
hon. Members. There has been no delay 
whatever in producing it; and no inti- 
mation has been given to the Committee 
by the Admiralty, except to thank them 
for the pains they had taken in conduct- 
ing the inquiry. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY : I beg to 
give Notice that after Whitsuntide I 
shall ask whether the Report of the 
Committee, which has been printed as a 
Parliamentary Paper and issued to hon. 
Members, is that which was originally 
come to by the Committee, or whether 
it has been in any respect modified ? 


NAVY—H.M.S. ‘‘ NEWCASTLE.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether, 
in accordance with his promise made in 
this House on the 9th February, a Court 
of Inquiry has been held to investigate 
the circumstances attending the drown- 
ing on the 13th of December last in the 
China seas of Mr. Wingfield, midship- 
man, and three seamen belonging to 
Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Newcastle?” 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that a 
Court of Inquiry would sit to-morrow at 
Sheerness to inquire into the matter re- 
ferred to in the Question. The Court 
would be an open one. The father of 
the poor young man who had been mid- 
shipman on board the ship had received 
notice of the inquiry; and although hoe 
could not, according to the rules, appear 
as a prosecutor, either in person or by 
counsel, any question he might suggest 
to the Court would be put to the wit- 
nesses, subject to the discretion of the 
president. 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS—CHARGES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the Post- 
master General, If his attention has been 
called to a correspondence in the Man- 
chester newspapers on the subject of the 
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anomalies of the Post Office Telegraph 
charges ; whether it is true that a mes- 
sage of twenty words from hence to 
Vienna costs 7s. 8d., while a message 
from Vienna to Manchester costs barely 
6s.; a message from hence to any part 
of Germany costs 7s., while a message 
from Germany to Manchester costs barely 
6s. 3d.; the registration fee for a letter 
from England to Germany costs 4d., 
while a registration from Germany to 
England costs only 2}d.; a pattern 
weighing under an ounce from England 
to Germany costs 1d., while a pattern of 
similar weight from Germany to Eng- 
land costs 4d.; and, whether he will 
consent to the changes that have been 
proposed, in order to relieve those who 
are engaged in the commerce of the 
country ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: My atten- 
tion has been called to the correspon- 
dence in question. In respect to the 
telegraph charges, they are based on the 
regulations settled at the St. Petersburg 
Telegraph Conference of 1875, and 
another Conference will sit in London 
in the spring of next year, when these 
particular charges will be re-considered 
and probably reduced. In respect to 
the postal charges, they are based on 
the regulations of the Postal Conference 
of 1876; and although another Confe- 
rence will be held in London in 1878, I 
cannot, of course, predict that these par- 
ticular charges will be modified or re- 
duced. I may add that the pattern post 
charge of 1d. from England to Germany 
carries matter up to two ounces in weight, 
and not only up to one ounce as stated in 
the Question. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether it 
be true that the bye-law passed in 1876, 
by the Senate of the Queen’s University 
for the admission of women to examina- 
tion for degrees in art and medicine, has 
been thwarted and rendered inoperative 
by a refusal on the part of the Councils 
of Professors of the Queen’s Colleges of 
Belfast, Galway, and Cork, to admit any 
of the female students who presented 
themselves for matriculation ? 

Srrk MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
I have no official knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings of the Councils of the Queen’s 


Mr. Jacob Bright 
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Colleges; and I have not been able to 
obtain in the short time that has elapsed 
since the right hon. Gentleman gave 
Notice of his Question, full information 
as to what may have passed in them on 
this subject. But, so far as the infor- 
mation enables me to reply, I do not 
think that any action taken by them can 
fairly be described as thwarting or ren- 
dering inoperative the bye-law of the 
University allowing women to be ad- 
mitted to examination for degrees in 
arts or medicine. I may remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Govern- 
ment have no authority over the College 
Councils in such matters ; and it appears 
to me that, even if they had, any attempt 
by the Government to compel them to 
act in a certain direction, would be con- 
trary to the spirit of the law under 
which they were established. 


THE MAGISTRACY—COMMITTALS AT 
KNUTSFORD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the complaint made by the justices of 
Altrincham, in the county of Chester, 
that they were called upon to try offences 
committed at Knutsford, seven miles off ; 
whether, the police gave as an excuse 
that they could find no magistrate at 
Knutsford; whether, in consequence, 
prisoners are sometimes kept at Knuts- 
ford several days for trial, and are con- 
veyed handcuffed to Altrincham; and, 
whether he will use his influence to cor- 
rect this state of things ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, some of the magistrates at Knuts- 
ford having been returned to that House, 
and others having died, he had received 
representations as to the inconvenience 
which had thus been caused in the 
neighbourhood, and had sent them to 
the Lord Lieutenant in order that he 
might take action in the matter. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF RAHEERA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether any representa- 
tions have been made to the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland 
to the effect that Colonel Lloyd, being 
the manager of a National School in the 
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county of Monaghan, has endeavoured 
to compel the tenants on the estate of 
Lord Rossmore, over which he is agent, 
to withdraw their children from the 
neighbouring National School of Ra- 
heera (although that school is conducted 
in all respects in accordance with the 
rules of the Board) by threatening to 
deprive them, and actually proceeding 
in some instances to deprive them, of the 
rivilege of turbary, which they have 
hitherto enjoyed in connection with their 
farms, if they permitted their children 
to attend that school; and, whether any 
steps have been taken by the Commis- 
sioners in reference to Colonel Lloyd’s 
position as manager of a National School 
in consequence of such representations ? 
Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
I am informed that some representations 
of the kind referred to have been made 
to the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion by the Rev. L. J. O’Neil and other 
priests in the neighbourhood; but, on 
the other hand, other representations 
have been made by Colonel Lloyd that 
undue interference has been exercised 
by the priests in obtaining the with- 
drawal of children from schools of which 
he is manager. The whole question is 
at present under the consideration of the 
Commissioners of National Education. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND)— 
MONAGHAN.—QUESTION. 


Srr JOHN LESLIE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to existing diffi- 
culties concerning National Schools on 
Lord Rossmore’s estate in the county of 
Monaghan; whether the Rev. Laurence 
J. O’Neil, who has been the recognized 
manager of Rakeeragh National School, 
isthe same person who was dismissed from 
the chaplaincy of Monaghan Gaol for pro- 
curing the signature of a prisoner to a 
Poor Law voting paper; and, whether 
there is any objection to lay before the 
House a Copy of the Correspondence 
which has taken place relative to Drum- 
garley, Rakeeragh, and Tattencleare 
National Schools, between the managers 
of said schools, the district inspector, 
Colonel Lloyd the agent to Lord Ross- 
more, and the Commissioners of the 
National Board of Education ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
This Question is one of administration 
by the Commissioners of National Edu- 
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cation, and my attention has only been 
called to it by the Notices of the Ques- 
tions of my hon. Friend and the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick, and 
by a communication which I have re- 
ceived from my hon. Friend. I am in- 
formed that the Rev. L. J. O’Neil is the 
same person who was dismissed from the 
chaplaincy of Monaghan Gaol for pro- 
curing the signature of a prisoner to a 
Poor Law voting paper. I do not think 
there would be any objection to the pro- 
duction of the correspondence on the sub- 
ject, except that I believe it is rather vo- 
luminous; but if produced, of course it 
should fairly show both sides of the 
question. 


POST OFFICE—SEIZURE OF BOOKS, &c. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it is a fact 
that during the last week a large quan- 
tity of publications, including the fol- 
lowing, viz.: a newspaper called the 
‘‘ National Reformer,” three pamphlets 
written by Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, and 
a pamphlet entitled ‘‘No. 10 of the 
Freethinker’s Text Book,” written by 
Mrs. Besant, have been seized and de- 
tained at the General Post Office, under 
the Act 38 and 34 Vic. c. 79, s. 20, as 
‘indecent or obscene ;” if he is aware 
that these publications have been re- 
gularly sold without complaint or prose- 
cution ; and, whether he will lay upon 
the Table a Copy of the Regulations 
issued with the approval of the Treasury 
required by the Act ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: I am in- 
formed that none of the publications 
specified in the Question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman have been detained at the Gene- 
ral Post Office, and I cannot say that I 
know anything about the circumstances 
of the sale of these publications. Some 
copies of a publication entitled Fruits of 
Philosophy have been detained under the 
Act 88 & 34 Vict. c. 79, s. 20, as ‘‘in- 
decent.” Regulations were made under 
Section 20 with the approval of the Trea- 
sury. They are dated the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1870, and I shall be happy to 
lay a Copy on the Table of the House if 
the hon. Member moves for it. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE LATE 
NEGOTIATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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Whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
aware that after the Conference at Con- 
stantinople, and before the negotiations 
preceding the Protocol of London, the 
Government of the Sublime Porte had 
itself propounded or suggested its will- 
ingness to send a Special Envoy to St. 
Petersburg to treat on the subjects of 
disarmament or demobilisation; and, 
whether the phrase in the Russian de- 
claration attached to the Protocol, viz., 

‘*qu’elle envoie 4 St. Petersbourg un Envoyé 
Spécial pour traiter du désarmement, auquel Sa 
Majesté L’Empereur consentirait aussi de son 
cote,” 
was more than a reference to this pre- 
vious suggestion or proposal of the 
Porte ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I am afraid I can 
only inform the hon. Member for Dun- 
dee that we have no information at the 
Foreign Office with respect to the will- 
ingness of the Sublime Porte at any 
time to send a Special Envoy to St. 
Petersburg, beyond that which is con- 
tained in the Papers which have been 
laid upon the Table. 


AFRICAN EXPLORATION—MR. STAN- 
LEY.—QUESTION. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any communication has been 
received at the Foreign Office, or to his 
knowledge by any of Her Majesty’s 
Consuls in Africa, from Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, in reply to Lord Derby’s De- 
spatch, informing him that he had no 
authority to use the British flag in his 
attacks on the natives at Bambireh Is- 
land, Victoria Nyanza, in July and Au- 
gust, 1875 ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I think the most 
satisfactory answer I am able to give to 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow is, ‘‘ No.” 

Mr. ANDERSON: As none has been 
received, I beg to give Notice that I will 
repeat the Question in June. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF ALBERT 
JONES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If he will inquire whether 
it be true that, on the third instant 
one Albert Jones, aged eight years, 


was committed to Montgomery Gaol by 
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two of the Welshpool Borough Justices, 
to be kept on remand until this day, on 
a charge of stealing twenty-four shillings 
—bail being refused ; whether, as stated 
by the boy’s mother to one of the Visit- 
ing Justices, she was, on the 10th in- 
stant, requested to induce her husband 
to vote for the Conservative candidate 
at the now pending election, and de- 
clined to do so because her boy was kept 
in prison; and, whether, on the follow- 
ing day, the boy was released by an 
order signed by one of the committing 
magistrates on the express stipulation 
that the boy’s father would vote for the 
Conservative candidate ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Since this 
Question was put to me the other day, 
the hon. Member handed to me a letter 
signed by a Mr. Crewe Read, and in 
consequence of that letter I thought it 
right to make inquiry in the locality. I 
have not yet got an answer by post my- 
self; but an hon. Friend of mine has 
placed in my hand a letter signed by the 
Mayor and one of the committing magis- 
trates, in which they say they entirely 
deny the statements, or that there is the 
slightest foundation for the accusation. 
I reeeived a few minutes ago a telegram 
from the Mayor of Welshpool to say 
that he has replied to my communication 
by post denying the charge, and that, 
if necessary, he would come up this 
evening in order to explain the whole 
matter. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman read the letter of 
Captain Crewe Read that I handed to 
him? [‘‘No!”] May I ask if the boy 
was committed ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought he had explained that he had 
written down to Welshpool, and that he 
had not yet received an answer. As 
soon as he received it he should be glad 
to place it in the hands of the hon. and 
learned Member. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD gave Notice 
that he would again call attention to this 
question after the holidays. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND)— 
STATISTICAL RETURNS. 


QUESTION. 
Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 


Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 


called to the circumstance that, owing 
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to the functions of the Local Govern- 
ment Board not extending to Scotland, 
the statistics of local government and 
taxation supplied for England and Ire- 
land are not supplied for Scotland ; and, 
if he will take steps to provide for such 
Returns ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the hon. Gentleman should 
remember that the Local Government 
Board was merely an extension of the 
old Poor Law Board. If the hon. Mem- 
ber would communicate with the Lord 
Advocate, he would have no difficulty 
in obtaining the information he wanted. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
BLOCKADE OF THE BLACK SEA 
PORTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WAIT asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, On 
what date official advice was forwarded 
to the British Consul at Odessa that the 
commencement of the blockade of the 
Black Sea ports by the Ottoman Porte 
had been deferred for seven days; if it 
is true that the British Consul received 
this important information only through 
the Italian Consul; and, why no official 
notification was forwarded to him, while 
foreign Despatches reported the decree 
of blockade on the 5th instant ? 

Mr. BOURKE: A telegram was 
sent on the subject to Consul General 
Stanley at Odessa, and to the other 
Consuls in Turkey on the 10th instant. 
The regulations regarding the extension 
of the time of the blockade were received 
at the Foreign Office on the 8th instant, 
and were immediately made public. 


CHINA—THE MARGARY EXPEDITION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HOLT (for Mr. Marx Stewart) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, When the Report of 
Mr. Grosvenor’s Mission to Yunnan, 
with the remainder of the Papers con- 
nected with the Margary Expedition, 
and also the Papers of the recent Con- 
vention between Sir Thomas Wade and 
the Chinese Government, will be laid 
upon the Table? 

Mr. BOURKE: I can assure the 
hon. Member that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are as anxious as he is that 
these Papers should be produced as soon 
as possible; but there are a great num- 
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ber of other Papers of a very volumi- 
nous character now being printed at the 
Foreign Office. These Papers are now 
in a very forward state, and they will 
be presented to the House as soon as 
possible, taking into consideration the 
importance and the voluminous character 
of these and the other Papers which 
are now being printed by the Foreign 
Office. 


ARMY PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHILDERS asked, When the 
scheme of the Government with regard 
to Promotion and Retirement will be 
submitted to the House ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in re- 
ply, said, that the subject was still under 
the consideration of the Treasury, and 
he had not received their opinion upon 
the scheme. He proposed, when he was 
in a position to do so, to lay before the 
House a Paper containing the heads of 
the scheme. He would then make a 
statement to the House, so as to give 
hon. Members a full opportunity of dis- 
cussing the subject, and it was his desire 
to give the House the fullest information 
at the earliest possible moment. 


ARMY— MILITIA RECRUITS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BRIGGS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If he will inform the 
House how many of the 38,000 recruits 
enlisted last year for the Militia were 
under 18 years of age, how many were 
between 18 and 25, and how many were 
over 25 years of age? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, there was no Return in the War 
Office on the subject. It would be neces- 
sary to communicate with every Militia 
Adjutant in the Kingdom to obtain such 
information as the hon. Member desired. 
He did not think it was worth while to 
make investigation, and therefore he 
was not prepared to call on the Militia 
regiments to make a Return. 


TURKEY—BOSNIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government have 
received any Report from Vice Consul 
Freeman as to the recent massacres at 
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Ochievo in Bosnia, or generally as to the 
condition of that province ? 

Mr. BOURKE: We have received a 
telegram from Consul General Holmes 
stating Mr. Freeman had returned from 
visiting Glamosch and Ochievo, and that 
his Reports are on their way home. They 
will be presented without delay when 
they arrive. 


PARLIAMENT—THE WHITSUNTIDE 
RECESS. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER moved “That the House, at its 
rising, do adjourn till Thursday the 31st 
day of this instant May.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN thought it would be 
for the convenience of the House if the 
right hon. Gentleman would state what 
Business would be taken on Thursday, 
the 31st, and on the following Monday. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: We propose on Thursday, the 
31st, to take Supply (Civil Service Esti- 
mates), and on Monday, assuming that 
we do not finish the University Bill to- 
night, to go on with that Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—orQor— 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE (re-committed) BILL—[Brtz 113.] 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Assheton Cross, 

Mr. Walpole.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 15th May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 23 (Union of Colleges and Halls 


or combination for education). 


Mr. DODSON moved, in page 8, 
lines 30 and 31, to leave out ‘‘ with the 
consent in writing of the visitor of the 
College.” The clause enacted that— 


‘‘The Commissioners, in statutes made by 
them, may from time to time make provision 
for the complete or partial union of two or more 
Colleges, or of a College or Colleges, with a 
Hall or Halls, or of two or more Halls, or for the 
organization of a combined educational system 
in and for two or more Colleges or Halls, pro- 
vided application in that behalf was made to the 
Commissioners on the part of each Cullege and 
Hall, as follows:—(1.) In the case of a College 
in the University of Oxford, by resolution passed 
at a general meeting of the College, specially 
summoned for this purpose, by the votes of not 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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less than two thirds of the number of persons 
present and voting, with the consent in writing 
of the Visitor of the College.” 


The clause, as it stood, would apparently 
give the Visitor a direct and concurrent 
power with the Oollege itself in that 
matter. The consent of the Visitor was 
not required in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and he did not see why a dif- 
ference should be made in the case of 
Oxford. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, 
lines 30 and 31, to leave out the words 
“with the consent in writing of the 
visitor of the college.”—( Mr. Dodson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
would not feel himself justified in de- 
priving the Visitor of a College in Ox- 
ford of exercising the power which the 
Amendment sought to take away from 
him. He maintained that, in a matter 
of such importance as the union of Col- 
leges and Halls, the Visitor was a very 
proper person to be consulted, not against 
the Commissioners, but for the benefit of 
the Colleges. Therefore, although the 
consent of Visitors might not be required 
at Cambridge, where they had never 
been called in in the same way as at 
Oxford, he adhered to the clause as it 
stood. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
remarked that as the Visitors did not 
seem to be of any practical use, the pre- 
sent occasion might very well be taken 
to get rid of them. He confessed that 
the existence of these Visitors had al- 
ways been a mystery to him. Each 
College was totus, teres, atque rotundus 
in itself, and there was besides a Go- 
verning Body for each University to 
assist the College if necessary. He could 
not see the necessity of a Visitor, who 
was only an additional complication of 
authority, and certainly it was not de- 
sirable to increase his authority as was 
now proposed. 

Mr. GOSCHEN considered the pro- 
posed power unreasonable. There was 
at present considerable feeling against 
the Visitors, and it would be unwise to 
complicate the matter further by giving 
them thispower. It had been truly said 
that the power was proposed not against 
the Commissioners, but as a veto upon 
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veto on the Commissioners. If anything 
would damage this useful Bill, it would 
be the introduction of such words as 
formed part of this clause. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hardy) 
would give way, because he could not 
see any reason for putting the power 
into the hands of one man of preventing 
the union of Colleges. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
did not see that the Visitor, who had no 
proprietary rights, had any title to inter- 
fere in the manner preposed by the 
clause. The clause was not a judicial 
matter at all. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE trusted 
that his right hon. Friend would not 
consent to the Amendment. An Oxford 
Visitor was a totally different person 
from a Cambridge Visitor; and it was 
only equitable that he should be put in 
the position which the clause proposed 
to give him, and that his consent should 
be obtained to any proposal for a union 
of Colleges and Halls, or for the organi- 
zation of a combined educational system 
in those Colleges of Halls. In Oxford 
the Visitor had already the power to 
veto certain statutes. 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT chal- 
lenged the statement that there was 
any difference in authority between the 
Visitors at Oxford and Cambridge. There 
might be a difference in principle in the 
two cases, but not, as far as he was 
aware, in any other respect. He thought 
that nothing was so desirable in the in- 
terests of a University as the amalga- 
mation of small powers. 

Mr. DODSON remarked that the 
function of the Visitor at Oxford was 
to interpret statutes when a doubt or 
question arose as to their meaning; he 
was applied to as an arbitrator in the 
case of difference, and he had, in some 
cases, power when alterations were pro- 
posed in the statutes. This was sub- 
stantially the case at Cambridge. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
see why, even on the largest view of the 
rights and privileges of the Visitors, 
their assent should be required to the 
organization of a scheme of combined 
education in connection with contiguous 
Colleges, and he suggested that the 
clause might be altered so as to make 
the consent necessary in the case only of 
complete union of the Colleges. 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY was 
willing to agree to such an Amendment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman intended that in a 
case where, say, two-thirdsofthe members 
of two Colleges agreed to union and the 
Commissioners also agreed, it should be 
in the power of a single Bishop to pre- 
vent it? If that was the result, the 
matter would probably soon have to be 
re-considered. 

Mr. MOWBRAY thought the con- 
cession which had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hardy) suffi- 
ciently met the case, and he insisted that 
much was due to the position of the Visitor 
as the permanent representative and 
guardian of the interests of the College. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that at last he perceived the reason 
why the Visitor was dragged into this 
clause. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Mowbray) had just spoken of Colleges 
‘‘of which two-thirds of the Fellows 
might be young men.” There, then, 
was the secret. The Government desired 
to have these Visitors—most of whom 
were Bishops in the case of Oxford 
—to check and control the enthusiasm 
of the younger Fellows for College re- 
forms. Now, at last he understood the 
matter, and it increased his objection to 
the words of the clause. But since these 
words were not to apply to Cambridge 
because its Representative (Mr. Walpole) 
found that Cambridge did not want them, 
he (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) wished 
to know how far the feeling at Oxford 
on the matter corresponded with that 
which had so satisfactorily been obtained 
from Cambridge? And what was the 
reason of the Government for applying 
a principle to one University and reject- 
ing it in the other? 

rn. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
thought he had gone as far as he could 
in accepting the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). 
The present clause, he might add, had 
come down from the House of Lords in 
the Bill of last year, and, as not a single 
objection to it had been made on the 
part of Oxford, it might fairly be taken 
for granted that the University was not 
opposed to it. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 160; 
Noes 112: Majority 48.—(Div. List, 
No. 182.) 
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Mr. DODSON gave Notice that he 
would again submit his Amendment on 
the Report. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY under- 
took to introduce in the clause, on the 
Report, the words suggested by the hon. 
Member for Liskeard. 


Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


Clause 24 (Saving respecting Hulme 
Exhibitions at Oxford.) 


Mr. MOWBRAY moved, in page 9, 
line 2, after ‘‘ thereto,’’ to insert— 

‘* Except as regards so much of the funds or 
property of the trustees under the same as the 
Charity Commissioners under any scheme or 
schemes published by them have assigned for 


Scholarships or Exhibitions at Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford,” 


the effect of the Amendment being to 
take away the Exhibitions from the con- 
trol of the Charity Commissioners. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 9, line 2, after the word “ thereto,” 
to insert the words “ except as regards so much 
of the funds or property of the trustees under 
the same as the Charity Commissioners under 
any scheme or schemes published by them have 
assigned for scholarships or exhibitions at 
Brasenose College, Oxford.’’—(Mr. Mowbray.) 


Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON, who 
had an Amendment on the Paper requir- 
ing that the Charity Commissioners 
should give their consent to any trans- 
fer, the effect of the Amendment being 
to leave those Exhibitions, &c., under 
the control of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, and to exempt them from the 
control of the University Commis- 
sioners said, as a trustee of 15 years 
standing he objected to the scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners, which had now 
been published after four years’ consul- 
tation with all the parties interested, 
being taken out of their control and 
handed over to the University Com- 
missioners who might found Professor- 
ships out of the educational prizes now 
offered to the schools of Lancashire and 
Cheshire by the proposed scheme. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, as 
he understood the case, some of the 
funds of this charity were devoted to 
academical and others to non-academi- 
cal purposes. The Amendment ought 
to deal only with the academical funds 
for the benefit of Brasenose. He would 
withdraw his Amendment to leave out 
Clause 24. 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that the Charity Commissioners had re- 
ceived alarge sum, and had devoted a part 
to the benefit of the two counties, and 
another part for the benefit of Brase- 
nose, for Scholarships. He understood 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Mowbray) to 
mean that the money assigned to Brase- 
nose should be dealt with by the Uni- 
versity Commissioners. As the consent 
of the Charity Commissioners was com- 
pleted when they assigned the money to 
Brasenose, he could not see the use of 
the words ‘‘with the consent of the 
Charity Commissioners.” 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that the scheme 
limited the persons to receive those 
Scholarships to persons brought up in 
Lancashire or Cheshire, and the money 
should be devoted to that purpose. 

Mr. ASSHETON thought that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Mid-Cheshire (Mr. W. Egerton) was 
the better. 

Mr. GOSCHEN agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that as far as 
these funds were academical they should 
be dealt with by the Academical Com- 
missioners; and as far as they were 
charitable they should be dealt with by 
the Charity Commissioners. The ob- 
ject of the hon. Member’s Amendment 
was to preserve the local character of 
certain Exhibitions, which was in direct 
opposition to the general tendency of 
University reform. 

Mr. A. EGERTON remaried that 
the Amendment, if accepted, would up- 
set the work that had been in progress 
for many years. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN observed 
that close Fellowships and Scholarships 
had been the bane of the Universities, 
and he hoped to see them swept away. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE contended 
that it was absurd to designate as close, 
Scholarships and Exhibitions which were 
open to counties with such large popu- 
lations as Lancashire and Cheshire. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mowbray) 
was waking a sleeping lion by his 
Amendment. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, that the 
scheme was that 16 Exhibitions of £100 
per annum were to be established, ten- 
able for four years, at Brasenose, and 
if the holders were refused at Brase- 
nose, at some other College at Oxford. 
The holders were to have been at some 
Lancashire or Cheshire school. 
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Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, it 
had been proposed for the first time that 
these Exhibitions, which were open to 
all the world, should be limited to Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire in the face of all 
University reform, the great object of 
which had been to throw open the Uni- 
versities to everybody. He had had a 
letter from the principal of Brasenose, 
who had authorized him to say that the 
College considered that it would be a 
very serious evil to the College if changes 
of this limited character were introduced, 
and they desired that the matter should 
be left to the Commissioners. 

Mr. BARING wished, as he was the 
only Member who had ever been a Fel- 
low of Brasenose College, to deny abso- 
lutely that the property in question had 
ever in any way belonged to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, or to Brasenose. Nor 
had either the University or the College 
ever exercised over it any control what- 
ever. The funds arose from a private 
trust which was vested entirely in three 
trustees, who must at least by residence 
be connected with Lancashire, their 
choice of Exhibitioners being, however, 
restricted to persons who had resided 
for a certain number of terms at Brase- 
nose. He could not assent to the state- 
ment of hon. Members opposite that the 
scheme of the Charity te 
ran counter to the spirit of recent legis- 
lation, and the course of the former Uni- 
versity Commission. He knew that half 
the Scholarships at New College could 
only be held by boys educated at Win- 
chester; that many of those at Jesus 
were limited to Welshmen; that the 
Hastings Exhibitioners at Queen’s must 
come from certain schools in Yorkshire ; 
and he believed that at Balliol there 
were many valuable Exhibitions, ten- 
able only by youths from one of the 
Scotch Universities. It seemed to him, 
therefore, that hon. Members somewhat 
strained the fact when they said that 
the object and tendency of the legisla- 
tion of the last 24 years had been to get 
rid of the connection between particular 
schools and localities, and the Exhibi- 
tions or Scholarships in the University. 
He thought that the clause might very 
well stand as it was in the Bill; but of 
the two Amendments he very much pre- 
ferred that of his hon. Friend just below 
him (Mr. W. Egerton). 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR thought the 
clause as proposed by the right hon. 
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Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hardy) an- 
swered all purposes, and that the Com- 
mittee might divide upon it, although 
he feared that the Government would 
not now support their own clause. 

Mr. GOSCHEN was desirous that the 
Commissioners should deal with all Scho- 
larships and Exhibitions. Academical, 
and not Charity Commissioners should 
deal with these questions. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON said, 
he could not see how Exhibitions which 
were thrown open to 3,000,000 of people 
could fairly be called close Exhibitions. 
The trustees had not been behind the 
spirit of the age, and when they pro- 
posed to throw open the Exhibitions to 
the whole of the University they were 
met by Brasenose College with a re- 
fusal. 

Str THOMAS ACLAND said, he 
thought the Commissioners ought to 
have the power of dealing freely with 
those foundations to the extent of not 
restricting them to particular Colleges. 
If they were to have free trade in respect 
to counties, they ought to have free trade 
in respect to Colleges. Was there any 
power in the Bill to open local trusts 
now limited to particular Colleges? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that it would depend on what the Ex- 
hibitions were. Those really atiached 
to one College could not be removed to 
another or thrown open to the Univer- 
sity. 


Amendment amended. 


Question put, 


“That the words ‘except as regards so much 
of the funds or property of the trustees under 
the same as the Charity Commissioners under 
any scheme or schemes published by them may 
assign for scholarships or exhibitions at Brase- 
nose College or elsewhere in Oxford’ be there 
inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 100; 
Noes 68: Majority 32.—(Div. List, 
No. 133.) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Severance of canonry from 
Greek professorship at Cambridge). 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE moved, in 
page 9, line 11, after ‘‘ character,” to 
insert— 

‘‘With power nevertheless for the Commis- 


sioners, with the concurrence of the Ecclegias- 
tical Commissioners, if they think it expedient, 
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to allow the present Professor to resign the 
professorship, and to hold the canonry as if it 
had never been annexed to the professorship.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 26 (Saving for statutes of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, as to profes- 
sorships of Greek, &c.) agreed to. 


Clause 27 (Alteration of trusts of 
Dixie Foundation in Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge) agreed to. 


Clause 28 (Saving for headship of 
Magdalene College). 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE moved 
the omission of the clause which provided 
that 

‘‘a statute made by the Commissioners shall 
not affect the right of nominating or appointing 
to the headship of Saint Mary Magdalen Col- 
lege in the University of Cambridge, unless the 
consent by deed of the person entitled to that 
right is first obtained.” 


Private nominations of that kind were, 
in his opinion, inconsistent with a scheme 
of general reform. 

Mr. WALPOLE pointed out that this 
was a special case. The right of nomi- 
nation had been reserved by the founder 
of the College to himself and his heirs, 
and was exactly analogous to a private 
right of Church patronage. If such a 
right were taken away, he apprehended 
it could only be by arrangement with 
the patron. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked whether the 
right of nomination was absolutely un- 
fettered? As a matter of fact, it had 
generally been exercised in favour of a 
relative. He suggested that the Com- 
missioners should be empowered to seek 
the consent of the parties interested in 
order to put an end to the present pre- 
posterous arrangement. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
inquired whether it was really meant 
that the Commissioners should have 
power to alter the arrangements as to 
the Headship of the Colleges in every 
case but this one, in which the Head- 
ship happened to be in the gift of a 
wealthy nobleman ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE observed 
that the analogy drawn by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) was 
hardly correct; for, inasmuch as the 
person presented took his turn as Vice 
Chancellor of the University, it would 
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be truer to compare the right to a right 
of nomination to a Bishopric. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE — 
the view taken by his right hon. Friend, 
and asked who had been damnified by 
the arrangement? The present Master 
of the College possessed great influence 
in Cambridge, and was emphatically a 
representative man. The list of Masters 
of Magdalen College might well com- 
pare with that of the Masters of 
other Colleges. For instance, in one 
of the decadent periods of the Uni- 
versity Dr. Farmer, one of the fathers 
of Shakesperian criticism, held the 

st. 

PM. A. MILLS wished to know whe- 
ther there was any check whatever on 
the nomination ? 

Mr. WALPOLE read an extract from 
the Latin charter of the College, show- 
ing that the power of appointment was 
vested in the owner of the estate of 
Audley End: and he added that 
it was necessary the person selected 
should be a graduate of the University 
and a Master of Arts. He submitted 
that it would be an unreasonable thing, 
under the special circumstances of the 
case, not to reserve the right proposed 
to be continued by the clause. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
had heard no sufficient reason why Mag- 
dalen College should be the only one 
exempted from the operation of the 
Commissioners. As his question had 
not been answered, he took it for 
granted that it was the fact that this 
was the only College with whose Head- 
ship the Commission was to be specially 
forbidden to deal. Now, how stood the 
matter? The Government had just 
voted against confining certain exhibi- 
tions to two counties. Parliament had 
dealt with founders’ wills in this way 
over and over again, and deprived par- 
ticular localities of Scholarships and en- 
dowments bequeathed specially for those 
localities, and they had so interfered 
with only one justification—namely, that 
of public policy. Now, wasit in accord- 
ance with public policy that an individual 
should receive consideration denied to 
localities, and that an exception should 
be made in order to give to a nobleman 
and landed proprietor that which you 
denied to others—the right to keep a 
privilege against the public interest ? 

Mr. MARTEN contended that the 
course suggested ought not to be adopted 
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unless the proprietor of the right sought 


to be affected had an opportunity of 
being heard. It was a chartered right 

anted to Lord Audley and his heirs. 
Fusliament was not accustomed to inter- 
fere in the manner suggested with rights 
granted by charter, much less to dele- 
gate such a power to Commissioners. To 
do so in the present case would establish 
an evil precedent. No case had been 
made out for any interference with the 
charter. The right was one which had 
hitherto been exercised by the possessor 
of the estate of Audley End, to the sa- 
tisfaction of the University and the 
public. Everyone who had the pleasure 
of the acquaintance of the present 
Master of Magdalen College would ac- 
knowledge that he was a most distin- 
guished man, and worthy, in every re- 
spect, to rank with any head of a College 
in the University. As to a possible sale 
of Audley End, there was no reason to 
apprehend such a contingency, or to con- 
clude that any future appointment under 
the charter to the office of Master of the 
College would be otherwise than such as 
would conduce to the welfare and honour 
of the College and University. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
grant was to the “‘heirs and assigns,” 
and the assignee might not only not be 
a member of the Christian religion, but 
night be a rich but ignorant tradesman, 
who would not certainly be the best 
judge of the qualifications necessary for 
the Headship of a College. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 63; 
Noes 43: Majority 20.— (Div. List, 
No. 134.) 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Communication of proposed 
statutes for University, &c., to Council, 
&e.), agreed to. 


Clause 30 (Publication of proposed 
statutes for Colleges), agreed to. 

Clause 31 (Suspension of election), 
agreed to. 

Clause 32 (Saving forexisting interest), 
agreed to. 


Clause 33 (Production of documents), 
agreed to. 

Clause 84 (Power in Cambridge for 
Chancellor to settle doubts as to meaning 
of University statutes), agreed to. 


| Universities of Oxford {May 17, 1877} 
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Representation of Colleges. 
Clause 35 (Election of Commissioners 
by Colleges). 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
moved in page 11, line 8, after ‘ per- 
sons,” to leave out ‘‘to be Commis- 
sioners.”” He regretted that this point, 
one of the most important in the Bill, 
should have come on at such an unfor- 
tunate hour (9 o’clock), and in such a 
thin House. It had at first been sug- 
gested to him to move that these three 
Representatives should be assessors in- 
stead of Commissioners; but his diffi- 
culty was that he had never been able to 
ascertain exactly what an assessor was. 
He had therefore preferred, in a subse- 
quent Amendment, contingent upon the 
success of that which he now moved, to 
define what the duties of these gentle- 
men should be, without assigning to 
them any particular name. The object 
of his Amendment was that the Represen- 
tatives to be sent by the Colleges should 
be sent as persons to assist the Commis- 
sioners and give them every information 
as regarded the Colleges, but not to act 
as Commissioners. He desired that a 
College should elect three persons to 
represent it in relation to the making of 
statutes for the College by the Commis- 
sioners, and that the Representatives so 
elected should be entitled to be present 
at the meetings held by the Commis- 
sioners for the making of such statutes, 
and also to be heard on all matters ap- 
pertaining thereto, but not to vote as 
Commissioners. If they did so, there 
would be a different Commission deal- 
ing with each College, and different 
principles might be applied to different 
Colleges. This would be unfair to the 
Universities which had a right to expect 
uniformity of action in the Body which 
was about to deal with their revenues 
and management, and unfair to the 
Colleges as between College and College. 
Wherever a College had one of its 
members appointed by name a Commis- 
sioner in this Bill, that College would 
have, with the three Commissioners pro- 
posed to be added by the clause, four of 
its own members out of the total num- 
ber of 10, and in the case of All Souls, 
which had two of its members so named, 
that Oollege would actually be dealt 
with by a Commission of which half - 
would be composed of its own members. 
The Colleges did not desire this, and if 
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a decision adverse to the opinion of a 
College was arrived at by a narrow 
majority of the Commission thus consti- 
tuted, the weight of such decision would 
be much diminished, and complaints 
would be made. He could not do better 
than read an extract from a Petition 
resented to the House by Oriel College. 
t ran thus— 


“That your Petitioners desire moreover to 
point out that the Commission, in dealing with 
the several Colleges, will not consist of the same 
persons, and that the introduction of the Repre- 
sentatives proposed to be given to each College 
is sufficient to make a sensible difference in the 
balance of opinion in the Commission, so that 
principles adopted by the Commissioners for one 
College might be varied in the case of other 
Colleges by means of the vote of their Represen- 
tatives. Your Petitioners would therefore de- 
sire that the Representatives of the Colleges 
should be of the nature of assessors to the Com- 
missioners, empowered to state the views and 
circumstances of the Colleges, but not to vote.” 


After all, it seemed to him (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) that this was a 
question of confidence in the Commis- 
sioners, and upon that point he wished 
to say a word. On that side of the 
House, they had been taunted with 
their expression of confidence in the 
Commission which they had tried to 
alter. But although they had tried to 
strengthen the Commission by the addi- 
tion of certain names, no one, that he was 
aware of, had expressed any want of confi- 
dence in the seven names proposed. He 
himself had objected to one name—that 
of Dr. Bellamy, but solely because he 
was the Head of a House, upon a Com- 
mission on which he thought Heads of 
Houses ought not to sit, and he had on 
the same ground abstained from voting 
for the Head of a Cambridge House, pro- 
posed by his noble Friend (the Marquess 
of Hartington). Personally, no one could 
be more fit than Dr. Bellamy; but how 
would he be situated under this clause ? 
With three of his own Fellows by his 
side, he would only have to gain over one 
other Commissioner in order to have 
half the Commission on his side to resist 
any change distasteful to St. John’s 
College. But suppose some question 
arose of making St. John’s contribute to 
the Professoriate in the same proportion 
as Magdalen, these being two of the 
richest Colleges in Oxford. How would 
Magdalen feel if the proposal were de- 
feated by the votes of these four Repre- 
sentatives of St. John? He moved his 


Mr, Knatchbull-Hugessen 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment in no unfriendly spirit to 
the Bill, but because he foresaw bicker- 
ings and jealousies from the clause as it " 
stood which he wished to avoid. / The 
Bill ought to be made to commend itself 
to the public opinion of the University ; 
upon this would depend its successful 
working, and he trusted that his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for War would 
conciliate that public opinion, avoid dif- 
ferences and dissensions, and secure uni- 
formity of action in the Commission, by 
adopting his Amendment. That would 
secure uniformity of principle and of 
action in the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners, while it would also tend to re- 
move that jealousy and suspicion of un- 
fairness in reference to their dealing 
with different Colleges, which might 
otherwise arise. 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, 
line 4, to leave out the words ‘“‘to 
be commissioners.”—(Mr. Knatchbull- 
HHugessen.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. BALFOUR objected to the ap- 
pointment of a large number of Com- 
missioners, believing that the business 
would be better performed by a smaller 
body. He earnestly hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hardy) would see 
his way to accepting the substance of 
the Amendment. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
suggested that the clause should be 
omitted altogether, and that some words 
should be added to the 36th, giving 
each College the power of being heard 
by two delegates, or by counsel before 
the Commissioners. 

Mr. GREGORY thought that the 
Amendment should be considered on 
general grounds with reference to the 
justice of the case. The question was, 
how, and to what extent, the Repre- 
sentatives of the Colleges should be 
heard? and they could not do less than 
let the Colleges have a right of voting 
when their property was dealt with. 
Justice and expediency coincided with 
the Bill as it stood. 

Mr. BRISTOWE believed that if the 
representatives of the Colleges were 
allowed to vote, there would be a lack of 
uniformity in the decisions of the Com- 
missioners, In every way he thought 
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the Amendment would be an improve- 


ment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN thought the clause 
was the greatest possible blot in the Bill, 
and out of character with it; it was in- 
jurious to the free-action of the Commis- 
sioners, in whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite professed to have thorough 
confidence. It was also one of the most 
important. There should be a settled 
plan for the Commissioners to act upon, 
and care should be taken that in taxing 
the Colleges for the benefit of the Uni- 
versities general principles might be 
followed, so that no Colleges should be 
unfairly burdened, whilst others were 
unduly relieved. No clause should be 
introduced that would deprive the Com- 
missioners of power to resist proposals 
made by Colleges would have the effect 
of weakening the relations between them 
and the Universities. By the Bill, as 
it was submitted, the Government would 
put into the hands of the Oolleges a 
power which many of the Colleges did 
not otherwise desire ; and on that point 
he could speak for Oxford, with many of 
whose most eminent men he had been in 
communication ; and he was enabled to 
say the feeling was that this clause, if re- 
tained, would prove most injurious. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
clause really involved the representation 
by minorities ; two of the Commissioners 
would often vote one way, and the other 
in opposition to them, so the sum total 
would be a majority of one amongst 
them. The cumulative vote had been 
overlooked. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that the voting would not be neces- 
sarily of a Partycharacter. He hoped that 
the Amendment would be adopted. The 
special evil of the clause as it stood was 
that the Commission proposed to be con- 
stituted under it would prove a drag 
where reform was most needed, and 
would act as an impetus where, perhaps, 
a drag was required. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN remarked 
that the clause, if adopted, would ut- 
terly destroy the unity of the scheme of 
reform, which he, at least, desired to 
see carried out. Every question which 
touched the Colleges would be submitted 
to a contantly fluctuating and varying 
body; and the result would be that there 
would be one system of University re- 
form for Balliol, another for Trinity, and 
soon. Such large powers ought not to 
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be given to a body of whom they knew 
nothing. 

Mr. BARING felt bound to enter an 
indignant protest against the imputations 
on the Colleges of Oxford containedin the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
who had just satdown. He had charged 
him with acting from selfish motives. [Mr. 
OspornE Morcan: No, no!] Well, he 
might have misunderstood the hon. and 
learned Member for Denbighshire ; but 
certainly the gist of what had been said 
by many others, in opposing the ap- 

ointment of Commissioners by the Col- 

eges, was that these Commissioners 
would be sure to act together in the in- 
terest of their College as contrasted with 
the interest of the University. The Col- 
rege were actuated by no such spirit of 
selfishness, and this they had proved. 
Corpus, a comparatively poor College, 
had recently endowed four University 
Professorships; and Jesus, which was, 
perhaps, still poorer, had only last year 
contributed largely to the endowment of 
a Professorship of Celtic. There had 
been other cases of the same sort; but 
these were enough to show that the Col- 
leges were not as niggardly as had been 
asserted. As to the supposed unanimity 
of the College Commissioners, he was 
convinced, from his personal knowledge 
of Oxford, that there was scarcely a 
College there in which the majority 
would be able to elect all three persons 
of their own way of thinking; and if 
the different composition of the Com- 
mission in each case should lead to dif- 
ferent treatment of the several Colleges, 
he thought such a result far better than 
that they should all be reduced to a 
dead level of uniformity. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it 
could not be doubted that strong argu- 
ments had been adduced on both sides 
of the question before the Committee, 
but hon. Members seemed to forget that 
for some time the Colleges would have 
the power to form schemes by means of 
which the work of the Commissioners 
would be assisted; and that the Com- 
missioners would be in a position to 
arrange their proposals in a form which 
would affect both the Colleges and the 
Universities. He could not agree with 
the proposal that everything should be 
done upon precisely the same pattern. 
It was much more to be desired that the 
Commissioners should commence their 
work with unfettered hands, and should 
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be in a position to deal with each Col- 
lege in accordance with its means and 
its needs. His impression, derived from 
full consideration of the question, was 
that almost everything would be settled 
in a very different way from what some 
hon. Gentlemen seemed to think, and 
that there would not be that disputa- 
tion and collision between the Commis- 
sioners and the Colleges which certain 
hon. Members apprehended. Twelve 
months would elapse before the Com- 
missioners would have to sit upon the 
statutes, and during that time they 
would have ample opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the mind of the 
Colleges, and of then acting upon the 
information which they had received. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 92; 
Noes 72: Majority 20.— (Div. List, 
No. 135.) 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that so far as the cumulative vote 
was concerned, he had not forgotten it, 
as the hon. Member for Cambridge 
University (Mr. Beresford Hope) sup- 
posed, but thought it hardly worth no- 
tice, since he felt assured that there 
would be no contests and divisions in 
Colleges; but that, as a matter of fact, 
each College would, by an amicable ar- 
rangement, elect its Representatives, who 
would probably vote together. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Hardy) spoke of them throughout as 
‘‘ assessors,” showing what was the im- 
pression on his mind—namely, that their 
correct position was that of persons who 
should assist and give information to 
the Commissioners, but not vote as 
Commissioners themselves. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that the chief 
part of the business would be done by 
the Colleges themselves in the ‘‘year of 
grace.” He (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
quite agreed, but he said that if ar- 
rangements were made by the Colleges 
during that year, it would be far better 
that those arrangements should be re- 
viewed by a body of seven independent 
Commissioners, rather than by a body of 
whom three, four, or five, had been the 
very parties who had made those ar- 
rangements. Parliament was about to 
confer great powers upon the Commis- 
sioners, and it was something in the 
nature of a censure upon them to say 


Mr, Gathorne Hardy 
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that they could not be trusted to deal 
with the revenues of any one College 
without having three members of that 
College added to their number, in order 
to protect the College. If they had 
been ruthless and revolutionary Com- 
missioners, who were likely to attack 
College property and deal rashly and 
hastily with these matters, he could 
have understood the necessity of adding 
to them in the manner proposed ; but 
having been carefully selected by the 
Government and approved by the House, 
he could see no danger. The Secretary 
of State for War said that he was opposed 
to adull, dead uniformity ; but his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Goschen) advocated 
uniformity in principle, not in detail, 
and this was most desirable. 

Mr. MOWBRAY moved, in page 11, 
line 15, after “‘ fit,” to insert— 


‘¢In the University of Oxford the Principal 
of a Hall shall be a Commissioner to represent 
the Hall in relation to the making by the Com- 
missioners of statutes affecting the Hall.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill?” 

Mr. BALFOUR expressed a hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
see his way to introducing some qualifi- 
cation which should limit the clause. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he should enter a formal protest 
against it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
not consider the question of a general 
scheme being laid down by the Com- 
missioners before the Colleges sent in 
their own schemes, and also whether he 
would not consent to reduce the num- 
ber of delegates from each College from 
three to two? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he should feel it his duty to vote against 
the clause, unless some alteration in 
this direction was promised by the Re- 


port. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
would further consider the point to which 
reference had been made. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 103; 
Noes 77: Majority 26.— (Div. List, 
No. 136.) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
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Clause 36 (Notice to College of meet- 
ing), agreed to. 


Clause 37 (Validity of acts as regards 
Colleges), agreed to. 
Schools. 


Clause 38 (Notice to Governing Body | 


of school, &e.), agreed to. 


Clause 39 (Provision for case of con- 
tingent right), agreed to. 


Clause 40 (Governing Body a Corpo- 
ration), agreed to. 


Clause 41 (Statutes for schools dis- 
sented from), agreed to. 


Clause 42 (Provision-res 
of preference when retain 
agreed to. 


ing right 
by school), 


Universities Commitiee of Privy Council. 


Clause 43 (Constitution of University 
Committee of Privy Council). 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE | 
said, that as the duties of the Committee | 


would be of a judicial character, he 
proposed, with every respect to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to substitute 
the name of the Master of the Rolls for 
that of the Archbishop. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Confirmation or Disallowance of Statutes. 
Clause 44 (Submission of statutes: to 
Queen in Council), agreed to. 


Clause 45 (Petition against statute), 
agreed to. 

Clause 46 (Reference to Committee). 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY moved, 


in page 14, at end of clause, to add, as} 


new paragraphs— 

“Tt shall be lawful to. the Queen in Council 
to make, from time to time, rules of procedure 
and practice for regulating proceedings on such 
petitions. 

“The costs of all parties of and incident to 
such proceedings shall be in the discretion of 
the Universities: Committee; and the orders of 


the Committee respecting costs shall be enforce. | | 


able as if they were orders of a division of the 
High Court of Justice.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 47 (Disallowance by Order in 
Council), agreed to. 
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Clause 48 (Statutes not disallowed to 
be laid before Houses of Parliament), 
agreed to. 

Clause 49 (Disallowance in Parlia- 
ment), agreed to. 

_ Clause 50 (Evidence of disallowance or 
not in Parliament), agreed to. 


Lffect of Statutes. 
Clause 51 (Statutes to be binding and 
effectual), agreed to. 


Alteration of Statutes. 
_ Clause 52 (Power for University to 
alter statutes, &c.) 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY moved, 
in page 15, at end of clause, to add, as 
@ new paragraph— 
|. “But where and as far asa statute made by 
the Commissioners for the University affects a 
‘College, the same shall not be subject to altera- 


tion under this section, except with the consent 
of the College.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 53 (Power for University to 
alter statutes, &c.), agreed to. 


Clause 54 (Confirmation or disallow- 
ance of altering statutes), agreed to. 


Tests. 


Clause 55 (Saving for Tests Act), 
agreed to. 


Clause 56 (Operation of Tests Act as 
regards theological offices), postponed. 


Reference of other Statutes to Universities 
Committees. 

Clause 57 (Statutes awaiting submis- 
sion to Queen in Council, or made before 
cesser of powers of Commissioners). 

Mr. MOWBRAY moved, in page 16, 
line 8, after ‘‘ Council,” to insert— 

“and (3), every statute, ordinance, and regu- 
lation made by or in relation to a College under 
any former Act or ordinance since the first day 
of January one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-seven, and before the passing of this 
Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Gatnorne 
Harpy, a new clause was read a second 
time and added to the Bill, providing— 

‘That nothing in the Act should authorize 
the Commissioners to endow the whole or any 
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part of the offices of an ecclesiastical character 

, means of any portion of the revenues of a 
niversity or College not forming, when the 

statute comes into operation, an endowment or 

— of an endowment of an office of that 
n Paad 


Mr. BALFOUR moved, after Clause 
11, to insert the following clause :— 


(New statutes.) 

“Tn order to assist the University or any col- 
lege, or the governing body of any college, in 
making statutes under the next preceding sec- 
tion, it shall be the duty of the commissioners, 
any time before the end of the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-eight, and after 
communication with the commissioners of the 
other University, to lay before the University 
and the colleges, or the governing bodies of the 
colleges, a statement of the principles on which 
they intend to act with regard to the following 
points :— 

(1.) The amount and nature of the contri- 
bution to be made by the colleges to the 
University ; 

(2.) The number, tenure, and advantages 
of fellowships to be held in any col- 
lege.”’ 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
could not consent to the clause proposed 
by the hon. Member, which would prove 
an embarrassment for the Commissioners 
of each University. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had promised to secure 
a general scheme as to contributions. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had only promised to take the matter 
into full consideration. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he could not 
accept the proposal of his hon. Friend, 
because the clause which he had moved 
could not be worked in connection with 
the other clauses in the Bill, and would 
prevent the Colleges from originating 
measures which they would otherwise 
have an opportunity of suggesting to 
the Commissioners. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT objected to the 
clause, on the ground that the subject 
was one which it was best to leave to 
the Commissioners. 

Mr. DODSON thought it was a mis- 
take to suppose that this was a matter 
which could be left to the Commissioners. 
It was just one of those things they 
would hardly consider themselves en- 
titled to interfere with unless they had 
some guidance from Parliament. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that if Colleges and Universities were 
to make separate proposals, reforms 
would tn, carried ovt, The only 
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plan on which they could be effected 
with consistency was by the Commis- 
sioners laying down general principles. 

Mp. FAWCETT supported the clause. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY promised 
to give the matter his best consideration 
during the Recess, and if, as he hoped, 
he found himself able to do what was 
desired in a shorter form and with less 
particularity than the hon. Member had 
put in his clause he would do so. 

Mr. BALFOUR withdrew his clause, 
and intimated that he would propose it 
at a future time. 

Mr. BALFOUR moved, after Clause 
19, to insert the following clause :— 

(Degrees to Women.) 

‘‘The Commissioners shall, if they think fit, 
give power to the University to confer degrees 
on women under such regulations as the Uni- 
versity shall determine.” 

He observed that the function of women 
as educators was increasing throughout 
the country, and he considered it a mat- 
ter of great importance that the privi- 
leges given to men should be extended 
to women. He thought such a proposi- 
tion would be advantageous to the inte- 
rests of the public. 

’ Mr. BERESFORD HOPE objected 
to hamper the Universities with the be- 
wildering and embarrassing obligation 
of granting degrees to women ; a degree 
meant honours, and honours ultimately 
involved a share in the administration 
of the University. Besides, what would 
the degree be? He concluded “‘ Spinster 
of Arts.” The Committee had already 
disposed of the question as brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Liskeard 
by a majority of 200. 

Mr. COURTNEY moved to report 
Progress, as it was almost impossible at 
that time of night to discuss this im- 
portant question properly. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Courtney.) 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
it would be better first to settle this 
clause. At the next Sitting of the House 
there would be important questions to 
dispose of, though not of a feminine 
character. 

Mr. CHADWICK sincerely hoped 
that unless the Government assented to 
the clause, the Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate would be pressed, 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY hoped 
that if those who had borne the burden 
and heat of the day were willing to go 
on with the discussion of the clause, they 
would be allowed to do so. With regard 
to the question which the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Balfour) had raised, it was 
one that ought to be discussed on its 
own merits in a separate and distinct 
Bill, and not at the fag-end of a Bill 
dealing with Universities for men. It 
was too important a question to be dele- 
gated to Royal Commissions to decide. 

Mr. PARNELL supported-the Motion 
to report Progress, on the ground that 
three-fourths of the Members of the 
House had gone home for their holi- 
days and the clause under consideration 
was one which was of very grave im- 
portance. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 22; 
Noes 149: Majority 127.—(Div. List, 
No. 137.) 


Mr. JAMES moved that the Chair- 
man do leave the Chair. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY thought 
some respect should be paid to the ma- 
jority. This question had already been 
pronounced upon by the House, but he 
had too much respect for the Members 
of the House to keep them walking 
through the Lobbies of the House; and 
if the Motion were persisted in he should 
feel it advisable to yield. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
hoped his hon. Friend would not press 
his Motion. With regard to the discus- 
sion about women, he thought there had 
been a great deal too much of it both in 
this House and out-of-doors, and he 
hoped the House would not hear any- 
thing more on the subject. It was dis- 
gusting to hear so much of it. 

Mr. HOPWOOD regretted to hear 
the noble Lord speak so disparagingly 
of the views and aims of women, and 
assume to tell them, who advocated 
those views in that House, when was 
the fitting occasion on which to promote 
them, and when it was out of place. The 
subject was one upon which agitation 
would be continued until success was 
arrived at. He should support the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member. 

Mr. GOSCHEN expressed his great 
desire that the Committee on the Bill 
might, if possible, be concluded that 
Sitting. 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that though he, too, was anxious to 
finish the Bill that night, he should not 
resist the wish of the Committee to re- 
port Progress, if that were its desire. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARNELL moved that the 
Chairman should report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 16; 
Noes 113: Majority 97.—(Div. List, 
No. 138.) 


Mr. HOPWOOD moved that the 
Chairman leave the Chair. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
recommended the hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. Balfour) to withdraw the 
clause which was under discussion. 

Mr. BALFOUR said, he should be 
most happy to withdraw it, if he could 
do so. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it could not 
be withdrawn until the Motion before 
the Committee—that the Chairman leave 
the Chair—had been disposed of. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday 4th June. 


CUSTOMS, INLAND REVENUE, AND 
SAVINGS BANKS BILL.—[Brz 143.] 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. William Henry Smith.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. MONK moved, after Clause 12, 
to insert the following clause :— 


(Abolition of Duties on appointments 
to benefices.) 

“ After the passing of this Act the Duties 
charged under the Act thirty-three and thirty- 
four Victoria, chapter ninety-seven, upon ap- 
pointment, whether by way of donation, presen- 
tation, or nomination, and admission, collation, 
or institution to, or licence to hold any benefice 
specified in Schedule B to this Act shall cease to 
be payable.” 


New Clause—(Mr. Monk,)—brought 


up, and read the first time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE moved 
to report Progress, as he did not think 
that an important Money Bill should be 
discussed at ten minutes past 1 o’clock 
in the morning. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke.) 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 81: Majority 76.—(Div. List, 
No. 139.) 


Mr. BIGGAR moved that the Chair- 
man leave the Chair. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA trusted that 
after the decisive opinion of the House 
just expressed the Motion would be with- 
drawn. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXOHE- 
QUER trusted the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) would not press his 
Amendment, and that the Committee 
might be allowed to proceed with the 
Business. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, ‘‘That the 
Clause be read a second time.”’ 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 67; 
Noes 18: Majority 49.— (Div. List, 
No. 140.) 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Zhursday 31st May. 


COLONIAL FORTIFICATIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Harpy, Bill to 
make better provision respecting Fortifications, 
works, buildings, and land situate in a Colony, 
and held for the defence of the Colony, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Secretary Harpy, 
Lord Eustace Ceci1, and Mr. Sranzey. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 174.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(SEWAGE) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wiri1am Henry Smrru, 
Bill to confirm a Provisional Order under “ The 
Local Government Act, 1858,” and “The 
Sewage Utilization Act, 1865,” relating to 
Dungannon, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Witiiam Benry Smirn and Sir Micuar. 
Hicxs-Beacu. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 175.] 


{COMMONS} 
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BLIND AND DEAF MUTE CHILDREN (EDU- 
CATION) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wuzetnovss, Bill for the 
Education of Blind and Deaf Mute Children, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. WHEELHovsE 
and Mr. Isaac. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 176, ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock, till 
Thursday, 31st May. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 31st May, 1877. 


MINUTES. }]—Segrecr Commirrezr—lIrish Land 
Act (1870), nominated. 

Suprriy — considered in Committee—Civin Ser- 
vick Estrmates—Class IT. 

Pustic Bris — Resolution in Committee — Or- 
dered — First Reading—Wine and Beerhouse 
Act (1869) Amendment * [177]. 

Second Reading—Canal Boats* [162]; Colonial 
Fortifications * [174] ; General Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland) Act (1862) Amendment * 

164]. 

cation — Report — Public Works Loans 
[145]; Local Government (Gas) Provisional 
Orders (Penrith, &c.) * [156]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Altrincham, &c) * 

167]. 

eeakiat as amended — Customs, Inland Re- 
venue, and Savings Banks [143]. 

Third Reading — (£5,900,000) Consolidated 
Fund *, and passed. 

Withdrawn—Vaccination Law (Penalties) * [97]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Qo — 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE 
DESPATCHES. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. SANDFORD rose to call atten- 
tion to the omission from the Blue Book 
No. 2, on Turkey, of all mention of the 
conversation between Lord Salisbury 
and the Duc Decazes at Paris, and be- 
tween Lord Salisbury and Prince Bis- 
marck at Berlin; and also to call atten- 
tion to the proceedings of the Conference 
at Constantinople; and to move for the 
production of Copies of any Minute of 
the aforesaid conversations at Paris and 
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Berlin. The hon. Gentleman observed 
that in the present state of the Eastern 
Question they could hardly overrate the 
importance of any information that they 
could obtain upon this subject. Every- 
body must feel that Prince Bismarck at 
Berlin held the key of the position. It 
might be of national interest or national 
importance that these conversations 
should be suppressed, and if it were so, 
all he could say was that it was most 
unfortunate. The suppression of these 
conversations had given rise to alarming 
rumours. It was generally believed that 
Prince Bismarck had confided to Lord 
Salisbury that Germany was about to 
attack France. He (Mr. Sandford) be- 
lieved that no such communication was 
made. He did not believe it was the 
wish of Prince Bismarck to attack 
France, whatever might be the wish of 
the military party in Germany. And 
he was sure that Prince Bismarck was 
much too prudent a statesman to have 
stated to Lord Salisbury that he wished 
to attack France. The suppression of 
these conversations had given rise to all 
the more alarm, because conversations at 
Vienna and at Rome had been published. 
They had learned from Rome that they 
were unwilling to give any port on the 
Adriatic; and they had learned from 
Vienna that they objected to the Russian 
occupation of the Christian Provinces of 
Turkey ; and the impression, therefore, 
left on the public mind was that the 
conversations with Prince Bismarck must 
have been of a most miysterious and 
alarming character. The special Envoy 
of England had been instructed by the 
Foreign Secretary to make the extra- 
ordinary proposition that Bulgaria should 
be occupied by a French Force. If the 
Foreign Secretary had only looked at 
the map he would have seen that north 
of the Danube there was a country called 
Roumania, and Roumania was ruled 
over by a Prince of the House of Hohen- 
zollern; and he might have further as- 
certained that the one political feeling 
and instinct of the people of Roumania 
was in favour of France. It was not, 
therefore, surprising that a proposal to 
place a French Force on the south side 
of the Danube was scouted equally at 
Paris and Berlin. He had asked Her 
Majesty’s Government on a previous oc- 
casion, whether any step had been taken 
for the neutralization of Roumania, and 
the answer was that there was no Treaty 
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stipulation for the neutralization of Rou- 
mania. That was, no doubt, correct; 
but one of the Articles of the Treaty of 
Paris contained a provision that no 
armed intervention could take place 
without previous agreement between 
the Great Powers. The object of creat- 
ing the State of Roumania was to place 
a neutral State between Russia and 
Turkey, and the first duty of diplomacy 
should have been to neutralize the terri- 
tory of Roumania. They now heard 
that Roumania had declared her inde- 
pendence, and he should like to know 
what were the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government and the other guaranteeing 
Powers with regard to this declaration 
of independence. We found that at the 
very moment when the Russian Ambas- 
sador was urging this country to sign a 
Protocol in the interests of peace, Russia 
was signing a Convention with Rouma- 
nia with reference to the carrying on of 
war. He should like to know whether 
Turkey was to be regarded as an inde- 
pendent or as a dependent and protected 
Power? Not only among orators on the 
platform, but among Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government, he found very 
conflicting views on that point. In all 
the earlier despatches of the Foreign 
Secretary up to the time when he learnt 
what the feeling of his employers was, 
they found him urging that Turkey was 
an independent Power, and impressing 
on other Powers the necessity of main- 
taining its independence. But after he 
had received certain deputations, Lord 
Derby took a different tone. On the 
21st of September he wrote a despatch 
requiring Turkey, in the name of the 
Queen, to punish the perpetrators of the 
massacres in Bulgaria. If the victims 
of those massacres had been English 
subjects, Lord Derby might have had 
some right, in the name of the Queen, 
to demand the punishment of the offen- 
ders, for it was a well-known principle 
of International Law that one country 
had a right to demand from another an 
equal administration of its law as re- 
garded the subjects of the complaining 
Power. But he had yet to learn if Tur- 
key was to be considered as an indepen- 
dent country, on what grounds we could 
eall on her to inflict punishment for acts 
committed by one portion of her subjects 
upon another. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, speaking in Lancashire, had 
said they were bound to treat Turkey as 
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an independent State, such as Italy or 
Spain; but in a subsequent speech in 
that House, the right hon. Gentleman 
declared that we stood in a different 
position towards the Christian Provinces 
of Turkey from what we did to other coun- 
tries, and that we ought to use our best 
endeavours to obtain good government 
for those Provinces. He should like to 
know from his right hon. Friend on 
what grounds he rested the right of this 
country to interfere. Was it on the 
Treaty of Paris? The 9th Article of 
that Treaty—the only Article referring 
to that point — stated that the Sultan 
gave his Christian subjects their privi- 
leges of his own free will, and it was 
expressly laid down that no foreign 
Power was to have a right of interfer- 
ence in the matter. The Secretary of 
State for War lately told them that the 
Treaty of Paris was still in existence, 
and that they were bound by it. A 
Treaty in diplomacy, however, was not 
like an Act of Parliament in Westmin- 
ster Hall. It was rather like a lady in 
society, who, when her character had 
been pretty generally impugned, was 
not held entitled to the same amount of 
respect as she otherwise would enjoy. 
The Foreign Secretary himself said that 
Treaties were not eternal, and could only 
be maintained as long as circumstances 
permitted. But although we had no 
special right to interfere on behalf of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte, we never- 
theless had the common right to inter- 
fere in the government of Turkey which 
every nation had when its neighbours 
endangered the general peace and tran- 
quillity of Europe. He believed that 
the Government of Turkey was intole- 
rable alike for its Mahomedan and its 
Christian subjects, and the great mis- 
take made in the Autumn agitation was 
that too exclusive stress was laid on the 
grievances of the Christians. He thought 
it would have been far better had the 
Great Powers commenced where they 
ended, and when first the insurrection 
broke out between Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina to have told Turkey that her Go- 
vernment was intolerable, and that if 
she did not reform it within a certain 
space of time united Europe would be 
called on to take some steps to put an end 
to the misgovernment of the Provinces. 
That would have been far better than 
entering upon a Conference, the pro- 
ceedings of which it was obvious could 
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only end in a fiasco. Nothing could have 
been more absurd than for ten or a dozen 
Foreign Ambassadorsto have gathered 
round a table to draw up a Reform Bill 
for a country whose language they could 
not speak and whose customs they did 
not understand? It would have been 
the interest and policy of England, if 
she were to interfere with the Govern- 
ment of Turkey, to urge on Austria to 
come forward as a great Slav Power. 
No doubt, there would be great difficul- 
ties in the way in reference to the Mag- 
yars; but the interests of 35,000,000 of 
people ought not to be sacrificed to 
Magyar jealousy. If Austria had known 
that she could have counted upon Eng- 
land, he believed she would have de- 
cided to take some important step. If 
we did not adopt that course, what other 
policy had we to pursue but a policy of 
waiting? We had no right to coerce 
Turkey without first warning her, and 
up to the present moment the only warn- 
ing she had received from us was that 
she was not to be coerced. We could 
not coerce Turkey as the ally of Russia, 
but as a member of the European con- 
cert. If we joined Russia, the only effect 
would be to destroy that Turkish Fleet 
which was the only effectual obstacle to 
the advance of Russia on Constanti- 
nople. Heaven forbid, however, that 
England should commit the blunder of 
a second Navarino! In 1855 he was 
one of the few Members of that House 
who looked unfavourably on the Cri- 
mean War, believing it was under- 
taken for French rather than for Eng- 
lish interests, and he had then thought 
it of comparatively small importance 
whether Constantinople was occupied by 
Russians or by Turks. But things had 
now changed. In 1855 our communica- 
tions with India were carried on by the 
Cape of Good Hope; now they were 
carried on through the Suez Canal, and 
England could not look with the same 
indifference as formerly on the occupa- 
tion of Constantinople by Russia. Some 
wished this country to adopt a policy of 
action and to occupy Crete or Gallipoli. 
But were we to occupy them as neutrals, 
or as friends of the Turks ? If as friends 
of the Turks, it would be a declaration 
of war against Russia. If as neutrals, 
the Turks might object, and it would be 
a declaration of war against the Porte. 
There were difficulties and dangers in 
the present policy of isolation. Within 
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a very short space of time, he believed, 
the Turks would be conquered both in 
Europe and in Asia; and that they 
would then be too happy to come to 
terms with Russia alone; and if this 
country took no part in the struggle, she 
would have no right to take part in the 
arrangements which would follow on its 
conclusion. He believed the Ozar had 
no intention of occupying Constanti- 
nople; but if the war went on, there 
might be considerable difficulty in re- 
straining a victorious Army. He be- 
lieved in the moderation of- the Czar, 
but not in that of a victorious Russian 
Army. Russia would probably expect 
the restoration of the territory in Bessa- 
rabia taken from her by the Treaty of 
Paris ; perhaps, also, some part of Asia 
Minor. She might likewise possibly de- 
mand the passage of her Fleet through 
the Dardanelles, and that the Bulgarians 
should be governed by independent 
Rulers. Herzegovina and Bosnia might 
be added to Austria, and some small 
addition of territory given to Montene- 
gro. The Sultan would retain the re- 
sidue of his dominions, but only as a 
satrap of Russia. He believed in a 
crisis like the present, the responsibility 
for action should rest on the Executive 
Government of the country; but he 
would venture to ask Her Majesty’s 
Ministers for an explicit declaration of 
their policy, and whether there was any 
truth in what he had read in the news- 
papers — namely, that Russia had pro- 
posed to this country a localization of 
the war, and that that proposition had 
not been accepted? He would remind 
the Government that a policy of frank- 
ness always commanded the respect of 
of the majority of the English nation, 
and that a policy of concealment was 
altogether opposed to their sympathies 
and generous instincts. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying Her Majesty that She will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that there 
be laid before this House, Copies of any Minutes 
of the conversation between Lord Salisbury and 
the Duc Decazes at Paris, and between Lord 
Salisbury and Prince Bismarck at Berlin,’— 
(Mr. Sandford,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question af yee ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’ 
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Mr. BOURKE thought the House 
must be surprised, as certainly he was 
himself, at the speech which had just 
been delivered by his hon. Friend. His 
hon. Friend had invited a discussion upon 
certain points connected with foreign po- 
litics which were of a difficult and deli- 
cate character; and he believed the 
House would agree with him in thinking 
that it would be inexpedient for him to 
follow the hon. Member through the 
various topics which he had raised. So 
far as the neutrality of Roumania was 
concerned, he (Mr. Bourke) had already 
described to the House the position in 
which this country stood, and therefore 
it was unnecessary for him to dwell upon 
that topic. There could be no doubt 
that the neutrality of Roumania and the 
seabiegase of the Treaty of Paris had 

een infringed by Russia. With regard 
to interference in the internal affairs of 
Turkey, that was a subject which had 
been fully discussed in the House; but 
there was one point in connection with 
it which his hon. Friend appeared to 
have misunderstood. His hon. Friend 
had said that the Treaty of Paris abso- 
lutely precluded this, as well as any 
other country, from interfering with the 
internal affairs of the Ottoman Empire. 
That, however, was an opinion which he 
did not think any person fully conversant 
with the facts could hold to be sound. 
Under the Treaty of Paris, which had 
been called that evening the ‘‘ common 
law right of interference” remained 
exactly where it was before, and one 
great proof of that was, that in 1859 
the Earl of Malmesbury addressed to 
the Porte one of the strongest despatches 
ever written, calling attention to the 
condition of the Christian races under 
Ottoman rule, and stating unequivocally 
that this country would “insist ’—that 
was the word used—upon the promises 
of the Sultan being carried out. There- 
fore, the right of interference not only 
existed theoretically since the Treaty of 
Paris, but had been acted upon by this 
country and acknowledged by the Porte. 
His hon. Friend who had raised this 
question at the present time had also 
said that the Conference at Constanti- 
nople was objectionable, because it would 
have been better to have told Turkey 
that she must reform herself, and that 
if she did not do so in a short time the 
European Powers would interfere; but 
it appeared to him that, for reasons 
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which had been frequently urged in the 
discussion of this subject, it would have 
been extremely unwise for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to have adopted that 
course. His hon. Friend had likewise 
said that the difficulties of a policy of in- 
action were almost equal to those of a 
policy of action, and no doubt that obser- 
vation was perfectly true; but that was 
precisely one of the reasons for refrain- 
ing from saying what would be the 
policy of the Government in the future. 
That policy, as everybody must be aware, 
considering the present grave aspect of 
affairs, must be guided entirely by cir- 
cumstances. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had no reason to suppose that 
either Russia or any other Power ima- 
gined, at this moment, that when the 
terms of peace came to be discussed they 
could be any other than Europe gene- 
rally could accept. In other words, 
when those terms came to be considered, 
they would constitute a question for the 
Powers in general. The conversations 
between Lord Salisbury and Prince Bis- 
marck at Berlin, and Lord Salisbury and 
the Duc Decazes at Paris, to whichhishon. 
Friend had referred, were strictly confi- 
dential, and Her Majesty’s Government, 
which was guided in the matter solely 
by a regard for the public good, exer- 
cised its discretion in not publishing 
them. Had those conversations been, so 
to speak, of a public character, Prince 
Bismarck and the Duc Decazes probably 
would not have communicated their 
views to our Ambassador so freely as they 
had done. With regard to the publica- 
tion of despatches generally, he thought 
Her Majesty’s Government had certainly 
not erred on the side of withholding infor- 
mation. The present case, however, 
was exceptional, inasmuch as the com- 
munications made by Prince Bismarck 
and the Duc Decazes to Lord Salisbury 
were intended for the British Govern- 
ment alone, and not for any other. In 
those circumstances, he hoped the House 
would not think him disrespectful, if he 
declined to give any further information 
on the subject. His hon. Friend had 
asked whether Russia had made a com- 
munication to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to the localization of the war? 
In reply to that question, all he could 
say was that he did not know of any 
communication from the Russian Go- 
vernment of the nature which had been 
described. 


Hr. Bourke 
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Lorp ELCHO said, he had no wish to 
enter upon a general discussion of the 
Eastern Question; but he thought his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Sandford) had done 
good service in eliciting the statement 
from the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs that, in the event of peace being 
made, that peace must be a matter for 
European arrangement. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that what he 
had desired to convey was this—that 
when the question of peace came to be 
discussed, it no doubt would be one 
which would concern Europe; and the 
European Powers would consider that 
they had a right to share in the deli- 
berations respecting the future. 

Lorp ELCHOsaid, there was, however, 
a question of more vital importance than 
that to which his hon. Friend the Member 
for Maldon haddrawnattention. It would 
be in the recollection of the House that 
in the very able speech which they 
had heard from the Home Secretary be- 
fore the Recess, there were certain limits 
laid down within which, it was said, 
English interests would be deemed to be 
at stake. The arguments of the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to meet with 
general approval in the House on both 
sides, for the noble Lord the Member for 
the Radnor Boroughs, who had the dis- 
tinguished honour of being Leader of the 
Opposition, when he spoke subsequently 
in the debate, said merely that he would 
not bind himself to the limit which had 
been laid down by the Home Secretary. 
Now, it was an important question whe- 
ther we were in a position at the present 
moment to defend those interests. He 
did not believe that the most extreme 
humanitarian among us—he did not be- 
lieve that ten men even of those who 
were at that moment assembled in Bing- 
ley Hall, where a right hon. Gentleman 
who had formerly retired from public 
life was now addressing 30,000 people, 
and inaugurating, he would not say the 
music and harmony, but probably the 
discord of the Liberal future—would 
deny that circumstances might arise in 
which it would be absolutely necessary 
for England, as far as she had the power, 
to step in and defend her interests in the 
East of Europe. The question was— 
Were we in a position to do that, and 
were the Government taking the steps 
necessary to defend English interests, 
should they in any way be -assailed in 
the course of the present unhappy war ? 
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Efficiency and promptness were one and 
the same, and any interference on our 
part, in order to be efficient, must be 
prompt. Now, efficiency meant men and 
horses; it meant matériel, it meant 
transport, it meant organization. He 
would assume that we had the men ; but 
our organization was a Y omeed organiza- 
tion. When the Mobilization Scheme 
was laid on the Table of the House last 
year, it was of value mainly as showing 
not that we had our corps d’armée ready, 
but how they should be disposed of when 
ready, and as showing, in fact, the po- 
verty of the land in that respect. It 
was a skeleton scheme, which required 
to be filled up. Now, to fill up such a 
skeleton scheme, not only were the ele- 
ments he had mentioned required, but 
the important element of money was 
also necessary. Without asking for 
extra money, were the Government pre- 
pared to fill up the skeleton with flesh 
and blood? Now, what was the present 
state of our supplies? He held in his 
hand a War Office Circular which gave 
all the requirements of a corps d’armée 
numbering 35,000 men; and he believed 
it would be found that the state of our 
supplies was very far from what was 
there shown to be necessary. He be- 
lieved that the stores we had were prin- 
cipally in one great arsenal, so that it 
would take a long time to get them out 
—that we were deficient in transport 
carts of all kinds, and especially in am- 
bulance waggons of the latest pattern— 
that ammunition carts were wanting for 
both Infantry and Artillery—and he 
would ask whether it was true that Artil- 
lery battery waggons had been taken 
from the batteries and used for the 
supply of ammunition? Then, 11,000 
horses were required for a corps d’armée 
of 35,000, but he believed that nothing 
at all approaching the number required 
was available at the present time. As 
regarded small arm ammunition, he was 
told we had not enough even for home 
consumption in time of peace. As re- 
garded powder, we made something like 
500 barrels a-year less than was annually 
expended, and although we had a supply 
of 300,000 barrels, yet it was scattered 
all over the world, and, therefore, to a 
large extent would not be available. 

Tuz O'DONOGHUE, rising to Order, 
asked the Speaker whether the matters 
which the noble Lord was discussing 
were within the scope of the Motion ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, the Main Ques- 
tion before the House was as to going 
into Committee of Supply, to which an 
Amendment had been moved for Papers. 
That being the state of the case, un- 
doubtedly the observations of the noble 
Lord were not relevant to the Amend- 
ment before the House. 

Lorp ELCHO asked, whether any re- 
marks on the general question as to the 
state of preparation we should be in if 
called upon to defend English interests 
would be out of place at that moment, 
or whether he ought to wait till the 
Question for going into Committee of 
Supply was again put ? 

rk. SPEAKER observed that the 
more convenient course was for the 
House to deal, in the first instance, 
with the Amendment actually before it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


POST OFFICE--TELEGRAPHIC COMMU- 
NICATION WITH LUNDY ISLAND. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. DILLWYYN rose to call attention 
to the want of telegraph communication 
between Lundy Island and the mainland, 
and to move— 

‘¢ That, in the opinion of this House, it is of 
national importance that such a communication 
should be established.” 


He maintained that this was not a ques- 
tion of local, but of national interest, 
and urged that Government should un- 
dertake the work to which his Motion 
ointed without delay. Nearly all the 
ambers of Commerce throughout the 
country were in favour of that work 
being proceeded with. 

Mr. D. JENKINS seconded the Mo- 
tion, submitting that the question of 
establishing communication between 
Lundy Island and the mainland was 
one not of mere local interest affecting 
the Bristol Channel, but of national 
importance affecting the shipping and 
commercial interests of the country ge- 
nerally. The Island was situated on a 
dangerous part of the coast and he could 
quite understand the telegraph being 
in winter the means of saving life and 
valuable property. During the worst 
part of the winter the mainland was 
totally obscured from the Island. 


Amendment proposed, ’ 
To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
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“in the opinion of this House, it is of national 
importance that a telegraphic communication 
should be established between Lundy Island 
and the mainland,’—(Mr. Dillwyn,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. STEVENSON appealed to the 
Government in the name of the shipping 
interest to agree to the Motion. It was 
not a matter of importance only to the 
Bristol Channei, but it was of as much 
concern to Liverpool and the other ports 
on the West Coast, and even those on the 
North-east. This was entirely a national 
question, and he hoped the Government 
would so regard it. 

Mr. WHITWELL, speaking on be- 
half of the Chambers of Commerce, 
joined in the appeal to the Government 
to advance the £5,000 or so, which was 
necessary to make the connection, and 
said that he knew there was a most 
anxious desire in Newcastle and the 
ports in the North that ships should be 
able on their arrival in the West to com- 
municate with Lundy Island, and then 
to await orders. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
had expressed it to be his opinion, when 
a deputation from the Chambers of 
Commerce waited on him in reference 
to the subject, that they had assigned 
very powerful reasons in favour of 
establishing communication between 
Lundy Island and the mainland. He 
was still, he might add, in correspondence 
with the Chambers of Commerce on the 
matter, inasmuch as he had not yet re- 
ceived from them a reply to his last pro- 
posal in regard to it. He was, therefore, 
unable to say that the negotiations which 
had been in progress had finally broken 
down. If the Chambers of Commerce 
were in a position to lay down the wire, 
and to give a guarantee for its mainte- 
nance for the first few years, he had 
very little doubt that the communication 
could be made. Till he had a final an- 
swer to that proposal he could do no 
more than say he was fully alive to the 
importance of the subject. He felt, 


however, as the head of the Postal Tele- 
graphic Department, that he was charged 
with the duty of seeing that no exten- 
sion should take place which had not a 
fair chance of becoming remunerative, 
and he did not believe that this extension 
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promised to be remunerative ; on the 
contrary, he thought it would involve a 
large annual expenditure. If, however, 
when the negotiations with the Cham- 
bers of Commerce came to a close, it ap- 
peared to them that the matter was of 
such very great practical importance as 
to justify them in making an application 
to some other Department of the Go- 
vernment more especially charged with 
the duty of prosecuting works of public 
advantage than the Post Office, he should 
throw no obstacle in the way of an ap- 
peal of that kind. He hoped, at the same 
time, the House would not press him to 
undertake a telegraphic extension which 
was not likely to be remunerative, owing 
to the extreme probability of the break- 
age of the cable. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, those who 
had charge of the commercial interests 
of this country would derive a certain 
amount of negative satisfaction from 
the answer of his noble Friend. He 
thought he saw some hesitation in the 
mind of the noble Lord, which gave him 
hope for the future. He (Lord Esling- 
= maintained that the question was 
really not a local one, inasmuch as it 
related to a place on a dangerous part of 
our coast, and the only place where the 
ships of all nations engaged in trade 
were likely to find a refuge. If on in- 
quiry it could be shown, as he believed 
it could, that the establishment of tele- 
graphic communication with the Island 
would not be unremunerative, he was 
of opinion that the Government ought 
to look favourably upon the proposal 
of the hon. Member. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, the 
Postmaster General need not have feared 
that similar applications would be made, 
for he was not aware of any place simi- 
larly situated to Lundy Island. There 
was nothing between it and the shores 
of America, and it stood out some dis- 
tance from the mainland. The noble 
Lord must not take too restricted a view 
of his responsibilities in this matter. 
He (Mr. Vivian) regarded the question 
as one of national rather than of local 
importance. The telegraphs being now in 
the hands of the Government, the com- 
mercial community had a right to look 
to the Government to take this matter 
up; and the expenses of such an under- 
taking ought not to be thrown on the 
Chambers of Commerce, which had not 
the requisite machinery forcarrying itout. 
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Sm HENRY HAVELOCK said, the 
noble Lord’s reply would be received 
with considerable disappointment by the 
commercial communities all over the 
Kingdom. The noble Lord did not 
seem to be sufficiently impressed with 
the fact that this was by no means a 
local question, but one concerning the 
commerce of the whole country, and one 
in which the ports in the North and 
North-east were equally interested with 
those on the Bristol Channel. He (Sir 
Henry Havelock) thought that if the 
question were left to the decision of the 
Chambers of Commerce there would be 
great delay before it could be finally 
disposed of. He hoped that the De- 
partment over which the noble Lord so 
ets presided would take the matter in 
hand. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 107; Noes 
75: Majority 32.—(Div. List, No. 141.) 


MILITARY AND NAVAL PREPARA- 
TIONS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ELCHO said, that when he was 
called to Order a few minutes ago he 
was under the impression that the neces- 
sity of England beiag prepared, if ne- 
cessity arose, to defend her interests in 
the Eastern Question, was relevant to 
the question before the House; and he 
was at that time endeavouring to show 
that, as far as he had been able to ascer- 
tain, many things were required before 
this country would be in a position 
promptly and efficiently to give effect, to 
the policy which had been announced 
by the Home Secretary, and which had 
been indorsed by both sides of the 
House and by public opinion out-of- 
doors, with reference to the course this 
country should take. He was endea- 
vouring to show that in order to act 
promptly and efficiently, we must have 
something more than a paper organiza- 
tion or a skeleton organization, and when 
he was stopped he was stating wherein 
he believed our organization was defi- 
cient. If that was not so, no one would 
be more glad than he to receive an as- 
surance to that effect from the Secretary 
of State for War. The deficiency, he 
ventured to point out, consisted in the 
want of transport of matériel, in the 
proper distribution of stores, in defi- 
cient ammunition, in deficient gun- 
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powder of a proper quality, and in accou- 
trements, clothing, boots, &c. There 
was nothing the efficiency of an army, 
and especially of Infantry, depended 
upon so much as good boots, and within 
the last few days he had seen boots re- 
cently issued to the Guards, the soles of 
which had been worn off in less than a 
month, and which were being returned 
with a remonstrance to the Clothing De- 
partment. In all these matters time 
meant money, promptness meant effi- 
ciency, and they could not have prompt- 
ness and efficiency without money. But 
up to the present, as far as they knew, 
ostensibly at any rate, there had been 
no demand for money on the part of the 
Government; and, therefore, if these 
things required money and none had 
been asked for, it was not unreasonable 
to assume that we were not in that 
prompt and efficient state in which it 
was most desirable that we should be, if 
we ever were called upon—which God 
forbid—to take part in this war in the 
East. This was his reason for bringing 
this matter before the House. In doing 
so he would guard himself against the 
supposition that, in urging the House 
and the Government to make timely 
preparation, he wished to urge the 
country to take part in this war. All 
he wished was that, if we were called 
upon to do so, we should do so effi- 
ciently, and that we should not find 
ourselves in the lamentable position in 
which the French found themselves at 
thecommencementof the Franco-German 
War—believing they hadstores in abund- 
ance, when they had practically none, 
and what they had were so badly distri- 
buted that a general collapse resulted. 
If precedent were needed to justify the 
course he was taking, it was furnished 
by what occurred in this House at the 
outbreak of that war. The present Go- 
vernment being then in Opposition, the 
then Prime Minister moved a Vote of 
£2,000,000 for the Army Services, and 
asked for 20,000 additional men for the 
Army, which were granted, the Prime 
Minister stating that the object was to 
establish, not an armed neutrality, but 
a secure neutrality. There was no like- 
lihood of our being dragged into that 
war; wehad no further interest in Bel- 
gium than any other of the great Euro- 
pean Powers; and our position was one 
of undisguised neutrality on both sides: 
and if in circumstances such as these a 
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Liberal Government, whose watchwords 
were peace, retrenchment, and reform, 
thought it necessary to act immediately, 
no justification was required now for 
calling attention to the question. But 
if it were it was furnished by the speech 
of the present Prime Minister, made on 
the Ist of August, 1870, although he 
knew that on the following day the then 
Prime Minister was to ask for additional 
men and money. The present Prime 
Minister began by saying— 


“To a Minister himself, in a state of affairs 
socritical as the present, I believe there is nothing 
more valuable than the intelligent and discrimi. 
nating sympathy of the House of Commons.” 


The policy of neutrality, he added, 
should be made— 


‘* Of so active a character that representations 
at the proper moment may lead to the restora- 
tion of peace.” ‘‘ A mere general exchange of 
platitudes as to the advantages of restoring 
peace and averting the horrors of war is insuffi- 
cient ; something more is wanted. I think the 
House will agree with me that excellent as is 
the policy of neutrality, the policy of neutrality 
which cannot on the right occasion speak with 
authority to the belligerents is really a policy not 
entitled to respect. . . . Therefore it ap- 
pears to me that the policy of England should 
be not only neutrality, but armed neutrality.” 


He asked— 


“ Are our armaments in such a condition as 
enables us to adopt such a policy ?”’ 


He referred to the proposed Vote, and 
said— 


“On the present occasion it would be satis- 
factory if we received assurances from the Go- 
vernment, more in detail, as to the condition of 
our Forces.” 


He inquired as to the Navy, the arsenals, 
the forts, and their armaments, the 
number of ships on the slips, the real 
condition of our stores, especially as to 
fuel and coaling stations, and said— 


“Tt is not unreasonable that in the House of 
Commons these questions should be asked, and 
this information should be elicited. I will not 
at length pursue the same inquiries with respect 
to the Army, the state of which we have also 
been assured is satisfactory . . but still 
one may ask these questions:—Have you an 
efficient Army? Are your battalions of be- 
coming strength? Are your batteries complete ? 
Are the numbers of the cavalry regiments what 
they ought to be?” ‘It is absolutely necessary, 
in a moment like the present, that we should 
press for some details on these vital points.” 
“‘ However much economy is estimated on both 
sides of the’House, in crises like the present any 
body of men, being Ministers of this country, 
can never appeal in vain to the House of Com- 
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mons in order that the country may be placed 
in a state.of adequate and complete defence.” — 
[3 Hansard, cciii. 1286-1300.] 


And, finally, he pointed out how the 
Crimean War might have been pre- 
vented by a decided course. Following 
the precedent thus set by the Prime 
Minister, he (Lord Elcho) considered that 
the state of affairs at the present time 
sufficiently justified him in calling the at- 
tention of the House to this matter. He 
did not ask the Government to enter into 
any detail, because he thought the House 
should trust them; and therefore he 
thought they should be perfectly satisfied 
with a general assurance that they were 
taking steps to give promptness and 
efficiency to any action which they might 
think it necessary to take. Those who 
had studied the question said that in the 
present state of things it would take 
seven weeks to land a single English 
soldier in the East. If that were really 
the case, he could not but think it desi- 
rable that the House should encourage 
the Government to come to them boldly 
and ask for the necessary money for the 
defences of the country. It was with 
the view, not of hampering the Govern- 
ment, but of helping it, that he had 
brought the matter before the House. 
In conclusion, he could only urge his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War to be bold in preparation and 
lavish in timely expenditure which, in 
the long run, would be the best economy. 
He was confident that in so doing he 
would have the support of the House; 
and he, therefore, hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to give 
them some assurance that these things 
were being so looked into that they 
might be able to carry out promptly 
and efficiently the policy enuuciated by 
the Home Secretary, and endorsed by 
the country. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
wished very strongly to deprecate a 
warlike discussion, especially at a mo- 
ment when, as they had been assured, 
there was some hope that peace might 
be suddenly arrived at through the 
efforts of united Europe. If we main- 
tained the view that because we held 
one part of Asia we were to dictate 
to other nations when they were 
looking after their interests as we 
had looked after ours—if we were to 
hold the principle that no other part 
of Asia should be occupied by any other 
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European nation, then we should pre- 
pare for war. But, under present cir- 
cumstances, he did not think they need 
— for war, except by making that 
moderate preparation which they could 
trust to Her Majesty’s Government. As 
to the road to india, he quite agreed 
with the Home Secretary’s views; but, 
at the same time, he did not believe that 
the loss of the Suez Canal would be 
absolutely fatal. There was an alter- 
native route round the Cape, which they 
might use during a serious war, and he 
had Sir Garnet Wolseley’s authority for 
believing that it would be used. As to 
preparedness and efficiency, our Navy 
was our main reliance, and he held it 
would be in our power by means of our 
Navy, in conjunction with the other 
Navies of Europe, to stop the war; and 
though the time might not be the pre- 
sent one, the time might come when by 
friendly counsels, backed by the Navies 
of Europe, peace might be obtained. 
Their best policy at present was friend- 
liness, and he deprecated any discussion 
which might precipitate the very evil 
which they wished to avoid. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I am 
far from wishing to blame my noble 
Friend for putting the Question which 
he has thought proper to put to me; 
but, at the same time, I think he would 
have acted more prudently if he had 
abstained from doing so. I have no- 
thing to conceal from the House. I 
brought forward the Estimates, and have 
not asked the House to increase them ; 
and I think it a little premature to ask 
me to express an opinion, and to urge 
me to say something beyond what I have 
thought it necessary to say. If the occa- 
sion should arise to render it necessary 
to come to the House to ask for addi- 
tional means, that would be the proper 
time to inquire what I have done. I 
wish to have the peace establishment as 
the nucleus for the defence of the country 
in case of war. With respect to the 
Army Mobilization Scheme, that has 
nothing whatever to do with our sending 
troops abroad. Therefore, whenI brought 
it forward I always spoke of it as a de- 
fensive scheme. Last year my noble 
Friend will remember that I said’ there 
ought always tobe a well-formed nueleus, 
so that our Army might be sent wherever 
it might be necessary. The House en- 
abled me to increase 18 regiments from 
600 to 820 men; and so far as that mat- 
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ter is concerned, everyone can find out 
our position by looking atthe Army List. 
The noble Lord knows there are 21 regi- 
ments in the highest condition of effi- 
ciency. I can only rest on my own re- 
sponsibility in this matter, and it is my 
duty to be ready for any emergency 
which may arise. Under these cireum- 
stances, I can only say that, feeling the 
full responsibility of my position, I have 
still retained the peace force, looking to 
the possibility, but not to the probability 
of the contingency of war arising. 


Main Question, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Cuass IT. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,745, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1878, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office 
of the Lord Privy Seal.” 


Mr. GOLDSMID said, that on a pre- 
vious occasion, when it had been pointed 
out that this Office was not a necessary 
or component part of the Ministry, it 
had been answered that the Office was 
most important, because, having no 
duties, the holder of it was able to take 
up almost. any work required by the 
Cabinet. But now the First Lord of 
the Treasury had himself shown that 
such a Minister as the Lord Privy Seal 
was unnecessary, because he had under- 
taken to fill the Office himself without 
drawing any salary, and under these 
circumstances he thought the right thing 
to do would be to withdraw the Vote. 
The two or three gentlemen attached to 
the Office should be drafted to some 
other Department where their services 
might be useful. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, that, although the Lord 
Privy Seal had small duties to perform 
in connection with his own proper office, 
he was nevertheless an officer of impor- 
tance, because he was frequently able 
to be of great service to the Cabinet in 
its deliberations and otherwise. He could 
by no means admit the hon. Gentleman’s 
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argument that because the First Lord of 
the Treasury had for the present asso- 
ciated the duties of the Privy Seal with 
his own it would be at all times unne- 
cessary to have this amount of spare 
force in the Cabinet. It was rather a 
serious argument, too, to maintain that 
because two offices were sometimes 
amalgamated the second office was un- 
necessary. There had been occasions 
when the Prime Minister had also under- 
taken the duties of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and was it to be argued that 
the latter office was unnecessary. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, his argument 
applied only to sinecure offices. 

Tre CHANCELLOR or rot EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the circumstances of 
no two Cabinets were alike, and times 
and seasons must be considered. There 
might be seasons when it was not in- 
convenient for the Prime Minister to 

erform the duties of Lord Privy Seal ; 

ut if the Committee would consider 
the whole organization of the Govern- 
ment, they would see that if an adequate 
number of offices of Cabinet rank were 
to be maintained it was by no means 
unreasonable that this Office should be 
kept up. There were frequent occasions 
when the Office of Lord Privy Seal was 
of the greatest possible convenience to 
the working of the Government. Any 
sum now voted would not be drawn from 
the Exchequer as long as the present 
arrangement lasted ; but if any different 
arrangement were made in future the 
salary would be required, and it was 
obvious that if the Vote were withdrawn 
no different arrangement would be pos- 
sible during the present year. He 
trusted that the Committee would fol- 
low its usual precedent, and agree to 
the Vote. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not exactly understood the argu- 
ments of his hon. Friend (Mr. Gold- 
smid). It was not proposed to reject 
the Vote on the ground that the Office 
was now held by the Prime Minister ; 
but on the ground that all the argu- 
ments went to prove there was no neces- 
sity for the Office. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken of the composition 
of the Cabinet as a circumstance which 
should be remembered in the considera- 
tion of the Vote; but this really seemed 
to prove the case against the Vote. The 
argument used by successive Govern- 
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ments year after year in favour of main- 
taining the Office of Lord Privy Seal 
was that the weight of business pressin. 

on the Cabinet was such that it was de- 
sirable to have an odd man in the 
Cabinet to relieve the pressure upon 
any particular Department. Now, the 
present Cabinet was remarkable (among 
several other circumstances) for being 
the smallest known for a great many 
years. He supposed the deficiency in 
point of number was compensated for 
in the quality of those forming the 
Cabinet. Anyhow, the fact was that 
there were fewer men than ordinary in 
the Cabinet; and it was just the time 
when the holder of the Privy Seal should 
be a gentleman whose assistance would 
be useful. But when the Members of 
the Cabinet were fewer and the pressure 
of business great, just that very time 
opportunity was taken to give the Office 
to the First Lord of the Treasury. Al- 
lusion had been made to instances in 
former years when the First Lord was 
also Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
no doubt there were brilliant examples 
of statesmen holding those two offices. 
There was an instance quite recently, 
when the late Prime Minister tempo- 
rarily held the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but the experience of 
the junction of those two offices had 
proved that the course was open to 
serious objections. But the Office they 
were discussing was a sinecure, and the 
only excuse for maintaining it was that 
a noble Lord would be able to do some- 
thing for the Cabinet which otherwise 
there would be nobody to attend to. 
Now, those who used that argument 
did so no doubt with the conviction 
that there was some truth in it; but, 
looking back at those circumstances, 
when a Lord Priyy Seal attcmpted to 
do the work of some Depar‘ment, he 
would venture to say the work was al- 
ways badly done. He remembered when 
it was said in ‘‘ another place” that the 
Lord Privy Seal was engaged in sitting 
upon the Admiralty eggs, and all those 
eggs became addled. The only real 
argument, in his judgment, which in- 
fluenced a Government in supporting 
the Office was that occasions arose when 
Members of former Cabinets had to be 
appointed again. Generally it would 
be found upon a Party coming into 
power that there was a right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had held office previously— 
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it might be Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or any other office, in which he had 
not been very successful. When the 
new Cabinet was formed the question 
would arise, what was to be done with 
such a right hon. Gentleman, and a way 
out of the difficulty was found by making 
him Lord Privy Seal, and sending him 
to the House of Lords. But he (Mr. 
Rylands) was quite sure that did not, in 
the eyes of the country, justify the 
maintenance of what was one of the 
greatest sinecure Offices under the 
Crown. The Vote should be struck out 
of the Estimates, and the public service 
purified from a sinecure appointment for 
which there was no justification. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, the 
Lord Privy Seal was constantly useful 
as a responsible Minister of the Crown, 
because everything that passed the 
Great Seal must pass the Privy Seal 
first. It was, therefore, incorrect to 
say that the Office of Lord Privy Seal 
was asinecure. The First Lord of the 
Treasury merely had in that capacity 
the rank of a Privy Councillor, and, 
consequently, it was convenient that he 
should be also Lord Privy Seal. The 
present Premier, in taking that augmen- 
tation to his dignity, had had the libe- 
rality to say that he would not draw the 
salary. Ifthe hon. Gentleman went to 
a division he should certainly vote 
against him. 

Mr. PEASE said, there was no dis- 
position on the part of the Committee to 
prevent the Cabinet from having an odd 
man if they required one; but as the 
question now under consideration was 
the abolition, not of the Office of Lord 
Privy Seal, but only of the salary which 
would not be drawn, he thought the 
Committee ought not to pass this Vote 
of £2,000 a-year. 

Mr. DILLWYN contended that the 
duties of the Office in question were not 
of such a character as necessitated the 
employment of a Cabinet Minister. In 
spite of what had fallen from the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir George Bowyer), 
his opinion was that the Office was a 
sinecure, and for this reason he had 
always advocated its abolition. 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER pointed out 
that in former times the Lord Privy 
Seal was, in fact, the Prime Minister. 
For instance, Cromwell, King Henry 
VIII.’s Prime Minister, held the office 
of Lord Privy Seal. 
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GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
suggested that the £2,000 a-year which 
the Government would save by the abo- 
lition of the Office of Lord Privy Seal, 
would pay for the services of a Cabinet 
Minister to represent Scotland. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 104; 
Noes 46: Majority 58.— (Div. List, 
No. 142.) 


(2.) £27,255, to complete the sum for 
the Charity Commission, agreed to. 


(3.) £20,280, to complete the sum for 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, that, notwith- 
standing the objections urged last year, 
this Vote had been greatly increased. 
Was that in consequence of the in- 
creased examinations in the country? 
He noticed that £8,000 of the Vote was 
for the examination of candidates for 
military appointments. Why was not 
that sum placed under the head of War 
Office expenditure ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that candi- 
dates for Army appointments did not 
pay any fees for examination, but it was 
thought right that the examination of 
those candidates should be conducted 
by the Civil Service Examiners. If the 
cape suggested by the hon. Mem- 

er were carried out it would be neces- 
sary to place the amount expended in 
examinations for clerks under the head 
of each Department in the Civil Service. 
The only increase in the Vote was £500 
for the expenses of assistant examiners, 
consequent upon increased examinations. 
There had been no addition to the re- 
gular staff of the Department. 

Mr. RAMSAY maintained that the 
amount spent on the Army Examinations 
ought to be stated on the face of the 
Vote. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the ex- 
pense of the Army Examinations was 
set forth on the face of the Vote. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked whether the 
assistant examiners were in the Civil 
Service or not, and if they were what 
salaries they were paid for other duties? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that a 
circular had been sent by the Treasury 
to each Department requiring that a full 
Return should be made of all all addi- 
tions made to salaries which were paid 
to every officer. 


Vote agreed to. 
SF 
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(4.) £14,982, to complete the sum for 
the Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Com- 
mission, agreed to. 


(5.) £7,180, to complete the sum for 
the Inclosure and Drainage Acts, Imprest 
Expenses, agreed to. 


(6.) £41,819, to complete the sum for 
the Exchequer and Audit Department, 
agreed to. 


(7.) £4,910, to complete the sum for 
the Registry of Friendly Societies, 
agreed to. 





Supply— Civil 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £564,986, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Local Government Board, in- 
cluding various Grants in aid of Local Taxation.” 


Mr. PEASE desired to call attention 
to the fact that the Vote for vaccination 
expenses, which last year was £6,000, had 
increased to £16,500. He had thought 
of going more fully into the subject of 
vaccination, asthe mode in which it was 
being carried out in the country produced 
great dissatisfaction; but he hoped to 
bring on the larger question when the 
Motion on the Paper placed there by 
the noble Lord the Member for North 
Northumberland (Earl Percy) came on 
for consideration. He would, therefore, 
do no more at present than ask how it 
was that there was this increase of 
£10,500 in the Vote ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
the charges under this head had been 
increasing for several years past, and 
were progressive. The Department had 
paid great attention to the subject in the 
hope of reducing the Vote, but he feared 
that it could not be diminished. The 
increase of £10,500 had not occurred 
last year, but had been growing for 
some time, as during the present Ses- 
sion a Supplementary Vote had been 
granted to provide for the arrears of 
last and previous years. The expendi- 
ture arose in carrying out the require- 
ments of Acts of Parliament. The sum 
of 1s. 6d. was allowed for each case, and 
1s. extra for each successful case of vac- 
cination by medical officers, and he did 
not think that 2s. 6d. was too much for 
such cases. The practice of vaccination 
was carried out much more regularly 
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than formerly in consequence of the Act 
of 1873 requiring officers to report to the 
Boards of Guardians all cases of neglect. 
That caused children to be brought to 
the medical officers to be vaccinated, and 
that again was the cause of an increase 
in the charges. The greatest pains were 
taken to secure the right administration 
of this money, and to mitigate the evils 
of this scourge. 

Mr. DODSON called the attention of 
the Committee to the large and increas- 
ing charges for Inspectors of different 
kinds. In this Vote were included the 
salaries of 56 Inspectors, amounting to 
£44,000, and if their travelling and other 
expenses were included the aggregate cost 
was about £134,000. By this and other 
Votes Inspectors were provided for, ex- 
ceeding 1,000 in number, whose salaries 
amounted to £300,000. These were all 
Inspectors or Commissioners superin- 
tending—not to say interfering in—the 
conduct of local affairs by local autho- 
rities, or private affairs by private bodies 
or individuals. Both in amount and 
cost the superintendence of the Central 
Government was daily increasing. It 
used to be said that everything an 
Englishman used or enjoyed through- 
out his life was the subject of a tax. 
Happily, we had got rid of the greater 
mone of those taxes. There was, 
however, a danger that the Govern- 
ment Inspector would become the 
general nuisance that the taxgatherer 
used to be formerly. It might almost 
be said that every pursuit in which an 
Englishman engaged was now the sub- 
ject of inspection by some officer under 
some branch of the Central Government. 
Inspectors haunted their factories, work- 
shops, mines, railways, and ships, and 
pried into a multitude of other matters. 
There was an Inspector of the school in 
which a man received his education at the 
beginning of his life, also an Inspector 
of the burial ground in which he was 
laid at itsclose. That system had made 
great strides within the last 12 years. 
In 1865-6, the number of Inspectors 
employed by the Central Government 
was between 300 and 400; whereas now 
the number of Inspectors and Commis- 
sioners was upwards of 1,000; the 
aggregate amount of their salaries and 
expenses having risen within the same 
period, in round figures, from £140,000 
to £300,000, or, including both salaries 
and expenses, to £600,000, However 
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much could be said in favour of inspec- 
tion by the Central Government to secure 
the execution of certain laws, yet the 
growth of that system ought to be 
watched with the utmost vigilance and 
jealousy both in the interest of economy 
and of what was more important—the 
avoidance of undue interference in the 
management of local affairs by local au- 
thorities, and of private affairs by indi- 
viduals. He would not propose the 
reduction of the Vote, as all that expen- 
diture was intended to carry out services 
which the House had previously sanc- 
tioned ; but he thought that unless they 
made a stand against the inordinate ex- 
tension of the system to which he had 
referred, that feeling of local independ- 
ence and individual self-reliance which 
had always distinguished our people, as 
compared with other nations, would 
soon be destroyed. 

Mr. RAMSAY concurred with the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman, be- 
lieving it to be most undesirable that 
the self-reliance of individuals or of sec- 
tions of the community should be im- 
paired by Government interference. 
He also quoted, as an example of the 
diversity of practice existing in different 
parts of the Kingdom, the fact that they 
were asked to vote £16,000 for vaccina- 
tion in England, while for Scotland, 
where vaccination was equally com- 
pulsory, there was no corresponding 
charge. In the same way there was an 
item of £35,000 for the education of 
pauper children in workhouses ; whereas 
the cost of educating the same class of 
children in Scotland was thrown upon 
the rates. The item was out of plave 
here, and ought to be included in the 
general Vote for Education. 

Mr. MELLOR thought the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) must be under 
some misapprehension when he spoke of 
the inconvenience which the visits of the 
Inspectors occasioned in the workshops, 
by the frequency of their visits, because 
no practical inspection of them was ever 
madé. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that if a man went down a mine he was 
immediately followed by an Inspector, 
but colliers who had worked in coal mines 
for 25 years or more had assured him 
that they had never seen an Inspector 
down their mines; and from his own ex- 
perience he could say that Inspectors 
were seldom or ever seen inside the 
mills and factories. The Inspectors were 
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generally selected from among dis- 
charged officers of the Army and Navy, 
and the Excise, a class of men who 
knew nothing about properly protecting 
machinery or the duties that they had 
generally to discharge. There was 
scarcely one of them who was competent 
to say if machinery was properly secured 
or not. In the Poor Law union of 
Ashton-under-Lyne he found that the 
two Inspectors visited the workhouse 
three times last year, and the whole 
time occupied by them was just nine 
hours. Surely if this short space of 
time was sufficient for the purpose of 
efficient inspection we might dispense 
with their services altogether. The coun- 
try was paying too much for the work 
performed by Inspectors. They should 
reduce the number, and thereby produce 
a corresponding amount of economy. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that for some 
time Parliament had embarked on this 
species of legislation, without any pro- 
portionate benefit for the expense in- 
curred. The effect of the recent relief 
of local taxation at the expense of the 
country had been to increase rather than 
diminish expenditure. The effect had 
certainly been to greatly increase the 
expenditure with regard to pauper luna- 
tics. To every pound granted in this 
Vote there would probably be added 5s. 
for increased superannuation charges 
with regard to the different departments 
concerned. If the Committee did not 
wish the country to be involved in 
serious difficulties with reference to in- 
creased expenditure they must resist the 
cry of local relief, which, in his opinion, 
had always been a mischievous cry; 
and they ought also to resist the Cham- 
bers of Commerce, that were constantly 
asking the Government to apply reme- 
dies for existing evils which these insti- 
tutions ought to provide for themselves. 
The creation of so great an army of 
officials was becoming a positive danger, 
since it led to a waste of public money, 
without conducing to the general advan- 
tage of the country or to the increased 
safety of the public health. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
agreed that this expenditure of £340,000 
did not benefit the landed interest. He 
thought the root of the evil was that the 
counties were forced to provide the most 
costly lunatic asylums, and to maintain 
pauper lunatics in them at an expense 
altogether unnecessary. Such a pitch 
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of extravagance had been reached in 
this respect that some remedy must very 
quickly be found. At the present time 
Surrey and other counties were labour- 
ing under great difficulties as to accom- 
modating pauper lunatics; and he sub- 
mitted that it was most desirable to 
allow those pauper lunatics who were 
harmless to be kept in the Union work- 
houses, and to be granted a certain sum 
head for their maintenance there accord- 
ing to their cost. That would tend to 
save a considerable sum now expended 
in the construction of costly asylums. 
He also complained of the inequality 
with which England and Scotland were 
treated in this matter; for Scotland had 
managed to secure a State grant of 4s. 
per head for lunatics kept in their union 
workhouses which was not granted to 
England. 

Mr. WHITWELL expressed concur- 
rence with the hon. and gallant Baronet 
in what he had said as to the extrava- 
gance of the present system. 

Kart PERCY agreed with the hon. 
and gallant Baronet that harmless luna- 
tics should be retained in the work- 
houses, and pointed out that the various 
remedial measures which increased the 
number of Inspectors, such as the Acts 
relating to factories, mines, unseaworthy 
ships, and education had been supported 
quite as much by the Liberal Party as 
by the Conservatives. He should like 
to be informed upon what statistics the 
President of the Local Government 
Board based his opinion that vaccination 
had of late years been more satisfactorily 
carried out than before. 

Mr. RAMSAY explained that there 
was a misapprehension in the minds of 
some hon. Gentlemen as to the grants 
made by the State in Scotland, and 
denied that that country really obtained 
any concession which was withheld from 
England. He thought it would be de- 
sirable to assimilate the English to the 
Scotch system. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
thought his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Chester (Mr. Dodson) ought 
not to have founded his homily on this 
Vote. His right hon. Friend had read 
to the House a very interesting lecture 
on the disadvantages of too much inspec- 
tion, and in that principle he himself 
entirely agreed. But his right hon. 
Friend had entirely failed to show that 
there was in this Vote anything to jus- 
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Committee. He thought that his right 
hon. Friend must be aware that the 
great increase in the number and cost of 
Inspectors in the public service during 
the last 12 years was due, not to an 

additional increase under this Vote, but 
to the number of Inspectors assigned to 
the Education Department, the Board of 
Trade, and the Home Office. His right 
hon. Friend might have had the candour 
to point out that since he had been Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
he had abolished a whole class of In- 
spectors that had been constituted by 
the Government of which his right hon. 
Friend was a Member. This was done 
at the very trifling cost of adding one or 
two to the number of the general Inspec- 
tors. There were also other appoint- 
ments under this Vote that he had been 
the means of getting rid of. He had 
forborne on many occasions from asking 
Parliament to establish additional in- 
spection in respect of improvements of 
the law which he had had the opportu- 
nity of passing through the House. 
When the Adulteration of Food Act was 
passed he did not ask Parliament for 
additional Inspectors ; he left that mat- 
ter to the local authorities. The same 
remark would apply to the measure for 
the prevention of the pollution of rivers, 
and to the Act relating to noxious va- 
pours from alkali works. With regard 
to the complaint that £35,000 was a 
subvention in aid of education, and that 
some security ought to be given for the 
proper expenditure of that money, he 
must say that the charges for the in- 
spection of workhouse schoois erred cer- 
tainly on the side of moderation. There 
was no doubt some plausibility in the 
suggestion that the Education Depart- 
ment should perform the function of 
inspecting workhouse schools. That 
was formerly done by the Education 
Office ; but these schools were not only 
for the education, but also for the main- 
tenance of pauper children ; and it would 
be extremely injurious to have one set 
of Inspectors to inquire into the educa- 
tion of the children and another to ascer- 
tain how they were boarded, lodged, and 
maintained. The hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had raised a 
large question with respect to subven- 
tions in aid of the support of pauper 
lunatics; but the Committee would re- 
member that the grant of 4s. per head 
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to which allusion had been made was 
surrounded by a variety of guarantees 
against abuse in its expenditure. The 
management of the lunatic was a matter 
altogether apart from the duty of the 
Guardians. The lunatic could only be 
removed by the authority of the magis- 
trates, and the Visiting Justices were 
responsible for the expenditure incurred 
in maintaining him. In Scotland, how- 
ever, the system was altogether different, 
the lunatic wards in the workhouses 
there being certified places of detention. 
In English workhouses the so-called 
lunatics were merely imbecile paupers. 
It had been urged that it would be for 
the interest of the ratepayers that those 
imbeciles should be removed from the 
workhouses to the asylums so that the 
latter might receive the 4s. per head per 
week, and that was a question to which 
he had given much consideration; but 
the statistics showed that while there 
had been from year to year an increase 
in the number of lunatics in the county 
and borough asylums, there had also 
been an increase in the number of luna- 
tics in the workhouses, and that not only 
from removals, which could only be 
effected by warrant signed by a Justice. 
He had been asked whether he thought 
that the Vote under consideration would 
increase. Well he certainly did not look 
for a reduction of it, but this he believed 
—that it was within the control and 
competency of the local authorities them- 
selves to effect a reduction if they desired 
to do so. He did not see why several 
Unions might not unite to provide 
asylums of a cheaper character, or wards 
in the workhouses in which imbecile 
persons might be attended to at a much 
lower cost than that which they entailed 
in the county asylums. He should cer- 
tainly deprecate the breaking down of 
any of the safeguards against abuses 
which at present existed. He could not 
enter into the whole question of the 
policy of the Government with regard to 
these subventions; but all who had 
watched the progress of public opinion 
for the last 10 years must admit that 
some system such as that adopted by the 
Government must have been applied in 
aid of local rates, or else some funda- 
mental change must have been made 
in the way of collecting and assess- 
ing the rates, not only from landed 
but from personal property. That was 
a matter of so much difficulty, and 
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would involve so great a change in our 
existing practice, that he was satisfied 
the Government had adopted the right 
alternative when they elected to meet 
the demand upon them by the adoption 
of these subventions. With respect to 
Scotland they managed matters in that 
country well and with great public spirit, 
but the system which prevailed there 
was very different from that which 
existed in England; but he might re- 
mind the Committee that last year his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated to a deputation from 
Scotland that with the same securities 
for due administration as were given 
here the system of subventions in aid 
of salaries might be put in force in 
Scotland. The Guardians and work- 
house authorities in England greatly 
disliked to have the responsibility of 
taking care of troublesome and imbecile 
patients. They caused more expense 
than ordinary paupers, and the Guar- 
dians wished them to be removed to the 
asylums even when they could be treated 
in the workhouse. With reference to 
the large increase in the Vote for vacci- 
nation, it was accounted for by the more 
efficient manner in which the Vaccination 
Act was now carried out. The medical 
officers charged with the duty of vacci- 
nation had now had so much experience 
of the work that they carried it out 
with more skill than formerly, and were 
more alive to the directions for the per- 
formance of vaccination which were 
issued from head-quarters. In a recent 
Report of the officer at the head of this 
department it was stated that in the year 
before last 95 per cent of the children 
born in England had been vaccinated 
in that year. That was a great result, 
and the rapid progress of the Vote was 
an indication that the work was now 
performed in an efficient and satisfactory 
manner. 

Mr. PEASE said, that, after the ex- 
planation that had been given by the 
right hon. Gentleman of the increase of 
the costs of vaccination, he should not 
press his Amendment for a reduction 
of the Vote to a division, as if he did 
so it would really imply a breach of con- 
tract with those medical gentlemen who 
in mostcases had faithfully discharged the 
duties they had undertaken; but he must 
enter a caveat against the remarks that 
had been made about Inspectors, which 
remarks would produce an impression in 
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the country very different from that in- 
tended by the hon. Member for Ashton- 
under-Lyne (Mr. Mellor). He believed 
that the Inspectors of factories and mines, 
as well as Poor Law Inspectors, were 
generally men of special qualifications 
who discharged their duties efficiently. 
At the same time, the increase in the 
number of Inspectors was a matter de- 
serving of attention, for inquiries by 
Committees and Commissions generally 
resulted in the appointment of more In- 
spectors, and the House was never so 
dangerous as when it became philan- 
thropical. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he was 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
thought that some cheaper mode than 
existed at present for the maintenance 
and instruction, as far as it went, of 
harmless idiots should be adopted. Some 
were in asylums who ought not to be, 
and many were in workhouses where 
their presence was more or less a 
nuisance. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would exercise his influence 
with the Lunacy Commissioners, and 
endeavour to induce them not to insist 
upon so many alterations in workhouses 
when converting them into asylums for 
harmless idiots. The expense which 
such alterations necessitated was very 
heavy. 

Str ANDREW LUSK said, he was 
very glad that this discussion had taken 
place. Year by year the Vote to which 
the attention of the Committee had been 
directed had largely increased. It had 
risen from something like £100,000, at 
which he remembered it when he first 
entered the House, to £714,000. Such 
expenditure was not to be regarded in 
the same light as that on the Army and 
Navy, which were Government Services, 
and it was not to be assumed that the 
expenditure was always justifiable be- 
cause it was incurred under the super- 
vision of the Local Government Board. 
It was a very open question whether an 
increased expenditure did much good; at 
any rate, this test of expenditure was not 
a proper test. He was glad to bear his 
testimony to the sound management of 
the Department; but the managers for 
the poor had no liberty, and were placed 
in a very undignified position, as all con- 
trol, even in the most trivial matters, 
was taken away from them by the Local 
Government Board. He found no fault 
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with the right hon. Gentleman, but with 
the policy adopted by the House. 

Mn. BIGGAR recommended that 
there should be some test of the quali- 
fications of Inspectors under the Local 
Government Board, as he believed that 
many of them were incompetent. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, in re- 
ference to the interference of the central 
authority with Boards of Guardians in 
the Metropolis, of which the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Finsbury had 
complained, he was ready to admit that 
the interference was greater than with 
Boards of Guardians in the country, but 
he wished to point out that it was 
brought aboutin themost deliberate man- 
ner by the unanimous vote of Parliament 
in 1867. The hon. Baronet must very 
well remember the abuses which brought 
about that centralization. He was not 
an advocate for an extension of the pre- 
sent system, rather would he wish to 
decrease it; but he could not deny that 
it had worked for the relief of the rate- 
payers and the benefit of the local insti- 
tutions. He thought the hon. Baronet’s 
charge, that the Vote for his Department 
had increased, was scarcely justifiable. 
That increase was brought about by 
three causes. In the first place, when 
the Local Government Board was set up, 
various duties which had been up to that 
time performed by other Departments 
were transferred to the new Board. 
Secondly, when the Public Health Act 
was passed Parliament deemed it expe- 
dient to grant certain subventions to the 
local authorities in aid of the offices 
created under that Act. Those subven- 
tions caused an increase in the Vote of 
£100,000 a-year, which had since been 
reduced to £60,000. The third cause of 
the increase was attributable to the 
policy adopted by the Government in 
1874 of granting subventions in aid of 
pauper lunatics. With all these causes 
in view, it was hardly fair to charge the 
Department with having allowed the 
Vote to increase. 

Mr. PARNELL was sorry that the 
Vote should be taken when there were 
so few Members present to discuss it. 
It was, perhaps, one of the most impor- 
tant Votes that could be brought before 
the House—not so much from its present 
importance as from the prospective im- 
portance it appeared to be gaining by 
reason of the centralizing influences the 
Government were introducing under the 
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guise of domestic legislation. He wished 
to point out to hon. Members on the 
Liberalside, who on various occasionshad 
expressed themselves opposed to the cen- 
tralizing policy which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth) avowed him- 
self in favour of, that by discussing the 
various items of the present Vote, and 
by urging objections where reasonable 
objections could be found, the attention 
of the Government would be directed to 
the subject in the most practical way. 
The hon. Gentleman moved to reduce 
the Vote by the sum of £10,000. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That the Item of £16,500, Public Vaccina- 
tion, be reduced by the sum of £10,000.”— 
(Mr. Parnell.) 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 2; 
Noes 115: Majority 113.— (Div List, 
No. 143.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(9.) £12,494, to complete the sum for 
the Lunacy Commission, agreed to. 


(10.) £41,700, to complete the sum 
for the Mint, including Coinage. 


Str ANDREW LUSK complained 
that the country had not a proper Mint. 
The Government ought to look out for a 
good place and see where a suitable 
building for the purpose could be erected. 
He wished to know whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was prepared to 
go forward in this direction ? 

Mr. SWANSTON thought the pre- 
sent site was sufficient for the purpose ; 
and, considering the present state of the 
Exchequer, he thought it would be better 
to let matters remain as they were. 

Mr. MONK also hoped that the Mint 
would not be removed from its present 
site. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the question of the Mint was 
no doubt one of some interest and of some 
complexity. The Government were not 
entirely satisfied with the present condi- 
tion of the Mint. The machinery was 
not so good as it ought to be, and it 
must be renewed. They must not run 
into extravagance for the purpose of 
putting up a Mint “‘ worthy of the coun- 
try.” A Mint that properly did its 
work was a Mint ‘‘ worthy of the coun- 
try.” On the other hand, it was true 
that a good deal might be done by selling 
the present site for other very valuable 
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purposes, and possibly then a new site . 
might be obtained on which new machi- 
nery might be constructed more con- 
veniently than on the present site. The 
Government had met with a great deal 
of difficulty in trying to find such a site, 
and hitherto they had not been able to 
come to any arrangement. They were 
still considering the subject, and making 
inquiries. If they could not find a place 
which they thought both from an econo- 
mical point of view and in other respects 
would suit them, it would then be for 
them to carry out the necessary altera- 
tions in the machinery on the present 
site. 

Mr. DODSON regretted to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman speak of acquiring 
a site for the Mint by purchase as if no 
other course admitted of consideration. 
It had been suggested that the Mint 
could be safely and conveniently placed 
within the precincts of the Tower 
without any cost having to be incurred 
for the purchase of the site. A good 
deal of French copper coinage was 
coming into thiscountry. He presumed ° 
that indicated that the supply of our 
copper coinage was deficient. He should 
be glad to know whether the Mint was 
taking steps to supply that deficiency. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the placing of the Mint within the 
precincts of the Tower was utterly out 
of the question. He suggested that it 
would be better to secure a site at Wool- 
wich and fortify it. 

Mr. DELAHUNTY said, he had to 
mention a matter in connection with 
coinage which was of considerable im- 
portance to small shopkeepers. There 
were two small silver coins, fourpenny 
and threepenny pieces, and it was very 
inconvenient to parties trading to find 
out which was which, and mistakes 
were very apt to be made by people in 
a hurry. What he would {suggest was 
—and he knew it would be a great boon 
to small shopkeepers—that fourpenny 
pieces should be abolished and three- 
penny pieces retained, which would be 
more convenient than retaining both 
coins. 

Sirk ANDREW LUSK said, he was 
glad the Government had taken the sub- 
ject of the Mint into their consideration. 

Mr. RYLANDS expressed the hope 
that if the Government came to the con- 
clusion that it was expedient to purchase 
another site for the Mint, the House 
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would have an opportunity of properly 
considering the whole proposal before it 
was asked to commit itself to any large 
expenditure for such a purpose. 

Mr. GOLDSMID remarked that the 
House on two previous occasions had 
considered the question of the removal 
of the Mint, and had twice decided 
that the Mint should be kept where it 
was. He would, therefore, advise the 
Government to rest satisfied with those 
two decisions and not to bring the mat- 
ter again before the House. The desire 
of the Government seemed to be to pro- 
vide a house in a better situation for 
the Assistant Master; but when a man 
accepted a good office he should put up 
with the residence, though it might not 
be in the most favourable situation. 
The Government should keep the Mint 
where it was. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER altogether repudiated the sug- 
gestion that there was any idea of re- 
moving the Mint for the sake of pro- 
viding a more agreeable residence for 
the Assistant Master. The only object 
which the Government had was to make 
the most economical and best arrange- 
ment for the working of the Mint. The 
House had not twice objected to the re- 
moval of the Mint, but had objected to 
the schemes proposed. However, there 
were two alternatives—either to expend 
money in improving the buildings upon 
the present site, or to find another site 
and sell the present buildings and site to 
the best advantage. No scheme would 
be proposed by the Government on the 
subject without giving the House a 
full opportunity of considering the mat- 
ter. As to the coinage, he believed that 
the Mint was providing as much copper 
coinage, either by its own operations or 
by contract, as was likely to be sufficient. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought it would be 
much more convenient to have the Mint 
as near as possible to the London banks, 
and that it would be a mistake to remove 
the Mint as far as Woolwich. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £13,857, to complete the sum 
for the National Debt Office, agreed to. 


(12.) £18,069, to complete the sum 
for the Patent Office. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR remarked 
that while the Government derived a 
revenue of £180,000 from the inventors 


Mr. Rylands 
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of this country, it made them a very 
insignificant return. Only about £2,000 
was spent upon a Patent Museum. The 
Patent Museum at South Kensington 
was very inferior to the corresponding 
institutions in France and America, and 
if we had such a museum at all it ought 
to be a good one, and such as would 
promote invention. He wished to ask 
whether the Government had bought or 
rented a large building for the purposes 
of an efficient Patent Museum ? 

Mr. WHITWELL asked how it was 
that so much was expended in these 
oe for stationery ? 

m ANDREW LUSK asked who 
now paid the Law Officers? He thought 
that inventors did not pay so much in 
fees as it seemed to some hon. Members. 

Mr. W. H. SM#TH said, that two 
years ago the Government undertook to 
provide for a better exhibition of patented 
inventions ; but shortly after an arrange- 
ment had to be made for an exhibition 
of scientific instruments, and that exhi- 
bition expanded to such a degree that 
the Government was obliged to concede 
for the time to the Exhibition the space 
provided for the Patent Museum. It 
was still the intention of the Govern- 
ment to find suitable space for speci- 
mens of patents and inventions. The 
hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell) 
had referred to the cost of printing and 
stationery for patents; but one condi- 
tion was that inventors should have 
pacifications provided, and they were 
very costly. The Law Officers of the 
Crown were now paid by salary and 
not in fees, and these payments were 
voted annually. 

Generat Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
was understood to complain that the 
Scotch and Irish Law Officers had not 
been placed on the same footing as the 
English. They still received emoluments 
out of the fees levied on patents. The 
salaries of the Attorney and Solicitor 
General of England were now fixed, 
irrespective of their former fees. Then 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland received 
fees from three different sources. It was 
also impossible to find out what the total 
emoluments were which the Lord Advo- 
cate actually had. All this mystery was 
wrong. Moreover, Scotland had aright 
to the entire services of the Lord Advo- 
cate, and could afford to remunerate him 
liberally for devoting all his time to 
their public duties, without being de- 
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pendent either on fees for patents or for 
other causes, and even to pay him so as 
to enable him to abstain from private 
practice. 

Mr. DILLWYN objected to spending 
money on a Patent Museum. He did not 
believe in the necessity forone. Unless 
large enough to contain models of every 
patented invention it would be of little 
use, and even then would take more 
space and cost more money than it 
would be worth. 


Vote agreed to. 


(13.) £17,258, to complete the sum 
for the Paymaster General’s Office. 

(14.) £18,719, to complete the sum 
for the Public Record Office. 


(15.) £8,186, to complete the sum for 
the Public Works Loan Commission, 
&e. 

GrenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
inquired to what extent the Government 
were responsible for the loans which the 
Commissioners made? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH explained that 
neither the Treasury nor the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were responsible for 
the particular advances which were made 
by the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners; but they as well as the Govern- 
ment of the day were responsible for any 
remission of debt due to the public 
which they might from time to time 
propose to Parliament. 


Vote agreed to. 


(16.) £38,611, to complete the sum 
for the Register Office General, agreed to. 


(17.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £377,729, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1878, for Stationery, 
Printing, Binding, and Printed Books for the 
several Departments of Government in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and some Dependencies, 
and for Stationery, Binding, Printing, and 
Paper for the two Houses of Parliament, in- 
cluding the Salaries and Expenses of the Sta- 
tionery Office.” 


Mr. RYLANDS, after objecting to 
several items, said the expense was out 
of all proportion to the work done. In 


estimating the extra receipts it must be 
remembered that a large sum was re- 
ceived for waste paper. 
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Mr. RITCHIE said, the quantity of 
waste paper arose from the fact that 
Returns were too freely granted, and he 
suggested that in future more attention 
should be given to the fact whether they 
were for the public interest or not before 
they were granted. He also suggested 
that when they were granted, they should 
not be distributed so lavishly as at pre- 
sent. A great many Returns were moved 
for and granted that were of interest 
only to those who moved for them. By 
restricting their issue to those Members 
only who wished to have them, hon. 
Members would be saved the trouble of 
arranging them, or of selling them for 
waste paper. 

Mr. DILLWYN called attention to 
the large sum paid to the editors and 
clerks of The London, Dublin, and Edin- 
burgh Gazettes, and moved the reduction 
of the item by £2,116. He looked upon 
the office as a sinecure, and he expressed 
his doubts whether the sums charged 
for clerks were really so expended. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That the Item of £2,116, for the Salaries of 
the Gazette Offices, London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, be omitted from the proposed Vote.” — 
(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the amount 
of printing was, no doubt, very large ; 
but if a Return was ordered by the 
House, it did not cost very much more to 
furnish 100 or 200 additional copies. 
With regard to the gentlemen employed 
in connection with Zhe London Gazette, 
they fairly earned their salaries. The 
editor, a gentleman appointed by the 
late Government, was fully entitled to 
the salary he received, and the five clerks 
had a considerable amount of work to 
do. Considering that a profit of £25,000 
was obtained, the amount of expendi- 
ture was not very large. 

Mr. GOLDSMID complained of the 
great expenditure which occurred on 
Parliamentary Returns, and recom- 
mended the Government to show a little 
more firmness in resisting Motions for 
such Returns. 

Str ANDREW LUSK was of opinion, 
on the contrary, that no greater obsta- 
cles ought to be placed in the way of 
granting them, inasmuch as they fre- 
quently furnished a good deal of valuable 
information as wellassupplied many hon. 
Members with the only opportunity of 
bringing their names before the public. 
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Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, it 
would be a pity to curtail the privileges 
of hon. Members, who should be allowed 
to move for Returns, which might be of 
service, if not to the general public, at 
least to their constituents. Economy 
might, however, be exercised in cutting 
down the voluminous mass of informa- 
tion which was sometimes laid on the 
Table by the Government, and which 
nobody ever read. : 

Mr. BIGGAR supported the Vote. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he had no doubt 
the hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
found Blue Books occasionally very use- 
ful. Economy might, he thought, be 
secured, if greater care was observed in 
the granting of Returns. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN thought 
that the cost of printing might be re- 
duced and the time of the House saved, 
if the Questions of which hon. Mem- 
bers gave Notice were —as they well 
might be—confined to a compass much 
shorter than the space they now usually 
occupied. 

Mr. ASSHETON considered that the 
number of Blue Books printed went in 
many.cases beyond the demand. 

Mr. J. COWEN observed that £775 
was paid for 121 copies of Hansard’s 
Debates. This was all that Mr. Hansard 
received for his very excellent record of 
the debates of Parliament. He noticed 
also that £400 was paid to Mr. Ross for 
The Parliamentary Record. The sum paid 
for each of these publications seemed 
scarcely proportionate; and he should 
like to know what number of copies 
of The Parliamentary Record were cir- 
culated. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH was not able to 
say how many copies of Zhe Parlia- 
mentary Record were circulated. It was, 
however, furnished to all the Public 
Offices, and was found exceedingly use- 
ful as a record of the proceedings of 
Parliament. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(18.) £20,593 to complete the sum for 
the Woods, Forests, &c. Office. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE called 
attention to the great expense of man- 
agement of the Woods and Forests as 
compared with the revenue of that De- 
partment. The gross revenue of the 


Woods and Forests was £470,000 a- 
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year, while the salaries, legal expenses, 
&c., amounted to between £110,000 and 
£120,000 per annum, or one-fourth of 
the entire revenue. The Woods and 
Forests were looked upon as a Revenue 
Department, and the Commissioners had 
frequently, in documents presented to 
that House, and in evidence given before 
Committees, spoken of themselves as 
being purely a Revenue Department. 
There was, however, one estate under 
their charge of a very different kind 
from the others—the Windsor estate, 
which cost £25,000 a-year, whilst its 
receipts were only £6,000, being an 
annual deficit of £19,000. It was de- 
sirable that in future this estate should 
be included in the first class of Estimates 
as a Palace in the occupation of Her 
Majesty. He thought it rather strange 
that the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, who had thought it their duty 
to address the House of Commons in 
opposition to the views it had taken on 
the subject of the New Forest, should 
have omitted to point out the incon- 
venience of keeping a Palace account 
such as that of Windsor under the head 
of a Revenue Department. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he was 
satisfied that the subject of Woods and 
Forests was one which needed further 
discussion, and was not sufficiently un- 
derstood by hon. Members; but he 
thought the letter of the head of the 
Department was a very proper one, and 
that the views he had expressed were 
not open to the censure conveyed by the 
remarks of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or txz EXOHE- 
QUER said, that the arrangements now 
in force had been in existence ever since 
the settlement with the Crown in refer- 
ence to Crown Lands. Whether it was 
the best that could be made, and whe- 
ther the system of management that was 
adopted, allowing it to be reckoned with 
other portions of the Crown Lands, was 
a good one, he would not say; but it 
was the way in which the property had 
been dealt with throughout the present 
Reign and several previous Reigns, and 
he did not think it would be fair to 
make an alteration in the system all at 
once. There would be no objection to 
laying Mr. Howard’s letter before Par- 
liament. 

Mr. DILLWYN observed that he did 
not understand the hon. Baronet the 
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Member for Chelsea to pronounce any 
blame on Mr. Howard in respect of his 
letter. He merely said that Mr. Howard 
had placed himself in the position of an 
accounting officer. The real question 
the hon. Baronet had raised was whether 
the property should continue to be ma- 
naged at a cost of 22} per cent? 

Mr. RYLANDS thought steps should 
be taken by the Government to bring 
the enormous expenditure which at pre- 
sent took place in connection with the 
Crown Lands into something like rea- 
sonable bounds. 

Mr. WHITWELL considered that the 
Treasury had not a proper control over 
the estate as things were, and that the 
accounts showed the fact. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the matter was one 
which might be raised by giving distinct 
- Notice. The accounts were always laid 
before Parliament, and it was competent 
to anyone to raise the subject more con- 
veniently than by mere conversation. 
The hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles Dilke) 
ought to have considered the peculiar 
character of the estate, and that it had 
been taken from the Crown on a certain 
understanding, part of which was that 
Windsor Park should be kept up in a 
particular manner. No doubt the estate 
was not managed strictly on commercial 
principles, and there was consequently a 
considerable percentage of expenses for 
managment. But the Government had 
directed their attention to the subject, 
and always desired to curtail any unne- 
cessary expenses. 


Vote agreed to. 


(19.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £31,395, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings.” 


Mr. MELLOR moved the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £510, the 
amount of the salary of the superinten- 
dent for the supply of coals and firewood, 
and of the superintendent for the supply 
of candles and oil. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £30,885, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
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necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings.” — 
(Mr. Melior.), 


Mr. WALTER should like to know 
what offices there were to which those 
articles were supplied? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL explained that 
the officers in question superintended 
the supply of coals and firewood and of 
candles and oil, not for the Office of 
Works alone, but for all the Govern- 
ment Offices in Class I. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK drew attention 
to the fact that several officers whose 
salaries were included in this Vote also 
received salaries from other offices, and 
suggested that it was an unsatisfactory 
system of paying them. 

Mr. DODSON also asked for informa- 
tion as to an item of £50 a-year paid to 
one of the officers as receiver of the tolls 
of Chelsea Bridge. What connection 
was there between the Office of Works 
and Chelsea Bridge? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, Chelsea 
Bridge was the property of the Govern- 
ment, and it had hoon customary for 
many years to allow the officer in ques- 
tion the sum of £50 a-year out of the 
tolls of the bridge. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 40; 
Noes 122: Majority 82.—(Div. List, 
No. 144.) 


Mr. DILLWYN objected to the prac- 
tice of allowing public officers to be paid 
by salary and commission. In his opi- 
nion, they ought to be paid by one or 
the other but not by both. The existing 
practice was bad, and ought to be 
abolished. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, the ar- 
rangement had been come to many years 
ago after much consideration, and the 
work was well done. 
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Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
3lst March 1878, for Her Majesty’s Foreign 
and other Secret Services.” 
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Mr. PARNELL, viewing the subject 
as one of considerable importance, hoped 
the Government would not think it un- 
reasonable to report Progress at that 
stage. He did not wish to go into the 
Vote then, because it was a matter which 
would lead to much discussion, and he 
would like to avail himself of the assist- 
ance of the other Irish Members not 
then present. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He knew 
that was not a reason which would be 
accepted if there were no other reason; 
but it was one which weighed with him, 
and he had no desire to accept the re- 
sponsibility of discussing the Vote then. 
It was a matter exciting much attention 
in Ireland. The Committee would ob- 
serve that the item of Secret Service 
came in the Estimates under the branches 
connected with England only—there were 
no charges under that head for Ireland 
or Scotland. In Ireland it was believed 
—and he thought not without reason— 
that a considerable portion of the sum 
voted was spent in a most improper way 
in England; and in years gone by the 
sums thus spent were much larger. He 
thought that the amounts for the Vote 
spent in Ireland or in matters connected 
with Ireland should be stated in the 
Vote, so that the country could under- 
stand how much of the Secret Service 
money was devoted to Ireland. If the 
Government would undertake to make 
that declaration he should not press the 
Motion; but if an objection were raised, 
he should move that Progress be re- 
ported. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or troz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was getting rather late, 
and the Committee had been engaged 
upon the Estimates the whole evening. 
He would not, therefore, object to Pro- 
gress being then reported. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


CUSTOMS, INLAND REVENUE, AND 
SAVINGS BANKS BILL—[Br1 143.] 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved the 


following clause :— 
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(Exemption of farmers from Gun Licence Duty.) 
“Guns used by farmers or persons nes ee ne 

by them exclusively for the protection of their 

crops shall be exempted from Licence Duty.”’ 
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He was sorry to have troubled the House 
another year with this question. There 
was a considerable amount of feeling in 
the country with regard to this tax, 
which the farmers considered most un- 
just, as it prevented many from taking 
steps to protect their crops from the 
ravages of wild animals. Of late years, 
rooks and wood pigeons had greatly in- 
creased in number, and every time the 
farmer’s attention was called to the 
damage caused thereby, it was naturally 
associated in his mind with this obnoxious 
gun tax. When the tax was first im- 
posed, it was said to be for the purpose 
of preventing people going about with 
guns who ought not to possess them, 
but there was no reason why farmers 
should not be exempted. This gun tax 
was a reversal of the policy which Par- 
liament had adopted many years ago. 
When there was a considerable agita- 
tion in regard to game, Parliament gave 
a concession in favour of farmers shoot- 
ing hares upon their own farms. This 
concession was removed by the gun tax 
being imposed. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for London University, to whom the 
country was indebted for the tax, had a 
great desire for simplicity and unifor- 
mity, and consequently it was imposed 
upon all alike. He would direct atten- 
tion to the Report of the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners on this question. They 
said that many persons used guns for 
sporting who did not possess game 
licences. It was evident that the gun 
licence was collected with more dili- 
gence than the game licences ; for, while 
the gun licences had increased by 8,000 
during the year, the game licences in 
the same period had decreased by 1,400. 
He was afraid this tax was continued as 
an additional game law, and imposed 
for the purposes of protecting game. 
Farmers had long just cause of com- 
plaint in respect to injury to their crops ; 
but instead of getting any relief, the 
grievance was becoming greater every 
year. The whole amount received from 
the tax was only £60,000 a-year, and 
it was not therefore a question of re- 
venue. 


New Clause—(Ir. J. W. Barclay,\— 
brought up, and read the first time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Geverat Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
supported the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire, as he believed 
that the Government would derive a 
larger revenue from licences if the gun 
tax were abolished and the right to 
carry guns made to depend on the local 
arrangements of counties by transferring 
the income now paid into the Exche- 
quer to the localities. This licensing, 
as well as the licences for dogs, for 
shooting game, for hawkers, and va- 
rious other purposes, were purely po- 
lice arrangements, and consequently 
the receipts therefrom ought to go into 
the local funds and not into the Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr. ANDERSON was sorry he could 
not support the proposal, because it was 
one for simply exempting farmers and 
those employed by them from paying the 
gun tax, and that would introduce a 
system of exemptions which would be of 
a very exceptional character. The tax 
might be a good or bad one, but while 
it remained he could not but oppose ex- 
emptions. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER thought that the objection of the 
hon. Member who had spoken last hit 
the real difficulty in the way of such a 
clause. There would, moreover, be great 
difficulty in defining who were farmers, 
and in discovering whether a man carry- 
ing a gun and shooting was really a 
farmer or a poacher. It was quite clear 
that the Government could not adopt 
such a proposition as this, as the revenue 
officers would not know where to levy 
the tax. 

Sir GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
that the farmers of Scotland would like 
to get rid of the gun tax, but not at the 
expense of the rest of the community of 
that country. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 20; Noes 
92: Majority 72. — (Division List, 
No. 145.) 


Bill to be read the third time 7Zo- 


morrow, 
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PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL.—[B111 145.] 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Salt, Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
moved, after Clause 2, to insert the fol- 
lowing clause :— 


(Particulars to be laid before the House as to 
proposals for composition of debts.) 

‘* No proposals to enter into any composition 
of any debts due on any locality shall be accepted 
by the Public Works Loans Commissioners until 
within one month after laying upon the Table 
of the House such a selection of the Papers re- 
lating to the Loan as will show, first, the names 
of the Commissioners who granted the Loan ; 
second, the conditions on which granted; third, 
the measures previous to agreeing to the Loan 
to inquire into the validity and amount of the 
rates mortgaged for its security, and as to the 
propriety of taking or dispensing with personal 
security ; fourth, the inquiries made into the’ 
sufficiency and soundness of those securities to 
ensure the due and regular payment of the in- 
stalments with interest; fifth, the measures 
taken since the first default, to enforce the 
rights of the public both over the mortgaged 
rates, and to hold the individuals or authorities 
who obtained the public money responsible for 
the debt; and, sixth, an explanatory report as 
to the sufficiency or insufficiency of the powers 
given in ‘ The Public Works Act, 1875,’ to pro- 
tect in the past the interests of the public, and 
in what respects needing amendment for the 
future loans, and only after the papers have 
remained upon the Table of the House for the 
one month without objection, that the debt may 
be then settled.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH opposed the 
clause, and said the object could be 
attained in an equally effective and less 
objectionable manner. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


WINE AND BEERHOUSE ACT (1869) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend “The Wine and Beerhouse 
Act, 1869.” 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sravetey Hitt and Mr. 
MunpDELLA. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 177. ] 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 











HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 1st June, 1877. 


MINUTES.|—Pusuic Bruus—First Reading— 
Elementary Education Provisional Order 
Confirmation (London) * [179], and referred 
to the Examiners; Elementary Education 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Cardiff, 
&c) * [178], and referred to the Examiners. 

— Act (1858) Amendment * 
165]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—oQor— 


TASMANIAN MAIN LINE RAILWAY 
BILL.—[Lords] (by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” 


Mr. RAIKES said, he had given 
Notice of his intention that after the 
second reading he should move that the 
Bill—which was unopposed—be referred 
to a Select Committee, of which four 
Members should be nominated by the 
House and three by the Committee of 
selection. The object of the measure 
was to authorize the raising of an addi- 
tional sum of £50,000, with a view to 
the completion of the Tasmanian Main 
Line Railway, and it sought to obtain 
that sum by taxing the debenture holders, 
who had a guarantee from the Govern- 
ment of Tasmania to the amount of 10 
per cent. But there were points in the 
scheme which did not appear to him 
altogether satisfactory. One was the 
absence of any adequate provision for 
the protection of the interests of the 
debenture holders, ard the other the 
absence of any effectual provision for 
securing the application of the £50,000, 
when raised, to the completion of the 
line. Both these were important points 
which, he thought, should be submitted 
to the careful consideration of a Select 
Committee. The scheme was originally 
brought before the public by Mr. Albert 
Grant, and the contractors were Messrs. 
Clarke and Punchard. £650,000 had 
been raised, and in getting together that 
amount of capital an expenditure of 
£117,000 had been incurred. He did 
not desire to interrupt the progress of 
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the Bill, but he thought it ought to be 
considered in the first instance by an 
experienced Committee. 

m CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
whether there was any precedent for thus 
interfering with matters concerning a 
self-governing Colony ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, the Bill was en- 
tirely a financial one. The Company, 
although carrying on the works in Tas- 
mania, was an English Company, and 
the contractors were also Englishmen. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
suggested that, as they were about to 
establish a precedent, the further consi- 
deration of the Bill should be postponed 
for a few days. He also asked whether 
there was anyone in the House who 
was responsible for the measure, and 
could give some explanation of it. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS observed 
that the fact of the operations being 
carried on in a distant Colony was a mere 
incident in the case. The Company was 
an English registered Company, and as 
such was liable to the jurisdiction of our 
Courts. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOCE 
moved the Adjournment of the Debate, 
on the ground that a Bill of so much 
importance, affecting as it did Colonial 
statutes, required consideration before 
it could be further proceeded with. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice.) 


Mr. RAIKES accepted the proposal 
to adjourn the Debate, if that was the 
wish of the House. He did not think 
there was any substantial ground for 
fearing that the Bill would infringe upon 
the rights of the Colonial Legislature. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Friday next. 
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QUESTION. 
a. Qo — 


PARLIAMENT — ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it was the intention of the 
Government that the Universities Bill 
should be taken on Monday, and what 
would be the probable order of Business 
next week ? 
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Taz CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it is intended to take the 
Universities Bill as the First Order of the 
Day on Monday next, and I hope we 
may be able to finish the Committee on 
the Bill that night. We propose on 
Tuesday to begin Morning Sittings, and 
the next Order after the Universities 
Bill is finished will be the Report on the 
Prisons Bill. Ifthe Universities Bill is 
not finished on Monday, we shall take it 
as the First Order on Tuesday morning. 
I may also take this opportunity of saying 
that it would be for the convenience of 
the House that Public Business should 
henceforth begin at aquarter-past instead 
of half-past 4 o’clock, and that we 
propose it shall do so. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—anon— 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Queston proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


HARBOURS ON THE NORTH-EAST 
COAST.—RESOLUTION. 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON, in rising 
to call attention to the Harbour Accom- 
modation on the North East Coast; and 
to move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the un- 
protected condition of the North East Coast, as 
regards Harbour Accommodation, demands the 
— consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, 


said, that there was no apology due from 
him to the House for bringing this sub- 
ject before it for the third time, because 
a great maritime nation like our own 
must necessarily take a deep interest in 
the harbour accommodation on its coasts 
—an interest which was felt not only by 
hon. Members in that House, but by the 
general public outside. This question 
had often been brought before Parlia- 
ment in the shape of the Reports of 
Committees and of Commissions; but 
successive Governments had managed 
on one excuse or another, mainly on the 
plea of expense, to evade carrying their 
recommendations into effect. 
of the coast to which his remarks would 
be directed was that which lay between 
Sheerness and the Firth of Forth, ex- 
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tending some 400 miles in length, and 
bordering some of our richest mineral 
and industrial districts. It appeared 
from the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1859—and, indeed, it still re- 
mained as a matter of fact down to the 
present day—that, with the exception of 
the Humber and of Harwich, all the 
harbours along that coast were bar har- 
bours, which could only be entered with 
safety at particular times of the tide and 
in moderate weather. When he brought 
this subject before the House in 1871, 
and again in 1878, he laid special stress 
upon that part of the Report of the 
Royal Commission of 1859 which pointed 
to Filey as being the place best situated 
on that coast for the construction of a 
national harbour of refuge, which would 
be of great advantage to our naval and 
mercantile interest. He had also ven- 
tured on previous occasions to lay before 
the House some of the statistics to which 
great weight was attached by that Com- 
mission, and he trusted that the House 
would permit him to refer to them 
again. It was stated in evidence before 
that Committee that there were -five 
great coal ports on the North-East Coast, 
the average tonnage clearing outwards 
from them being 45 per cent of the 
whole coasting trade, and 32 per cent 
of the entire coasting and foreign 
trade together. 25 per cent of the 
wrecks of the United Kingdom occurred 
on this portion of the coast, which was 
only 1-36th of the whole seaboard of the 
country; and there was lost upon it an- 
nually property computed at the value 
of £1,500,000, and 830 lives. Happily, 
indeed, these proportions did not hold 
good now. While other portions of our 
seaboard were provided with ample har- 
bour accommodation—sometimes from 
national sources, and sometimes from 
local sources aided by those of the nation 
—this large portion of our coast had not 
a single harbour which was available at 
all times of the tide and in all weathers 
for all classes of vessels. The Motions 
he brought forward on this subject in 
1871 and 1873 were supported by many 
hon. Members in that House, but were 
opposed by the Government of the day, 
and especially by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, on the ground that, 
as the previous Government had passed 
the Piers and Harbour Acts to enable 
the local authorities to borrow money at 
a low rate of interest for the construction 
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and improvement of their harbours, it 
would not be fair or politic for Parlia- 
ment to sanction the construction of 
isolated harbours at the public expense ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman stated 
that it was contrary to the feelings of 
his Government to adopt what they felt 
would be an isolating policy. The right 
hon. Gentleman was supported in his 
objections to his proposal by the Repre- 
sentatives of the different ports on the 
North-East Coast; but the selfishness of 
such opposition was apparent upon the 
face of it. The result of that opposi- 
tion, however, was that he was defeated 
twice—once by a large, and once by a 
small majority. Since the Commission 
of 1859 had reported, and indeed since 
1871, the circumstances had to a certain 
extentchanged. It was generally known 
that steam vessels were largely super- 
seding sailing vessels; that larger ves- 
sels were displacing small ones; and 
that, thanks to the legislation of that 
House and to the supervision of the 
Board of Trade, vessels now put to sea 
in a better condition than they did for- 
merly. Still the change had not been 
so great as might have been anticipated. 
Taking the Board of Trade statistics for 
last year, he found that whereas in 1866 
we had 25,248 sailing vessels carrying 
4,817,595 tons, in 1876 the number of 
such vessels was reduced to 20,506, and 
the tonnage to 4,195,430. On the other 
hand, we had in 1866 2,824 steamships, 
carrying 874,415 tons, and in 1876 
we had 4,323 steam vessels, carrying 
2,002,538 tons. Admitting that these 
figures showed that there was a decrease 
in the number of sailing ships, and a 
large increase in the number of our 
steam vessels, still could it be contended 
that this was not a matter that demanded 
the most earnest consideration in re- 
ference to the establishment of a har- 
bour of refuge? It seemed to him un- 
deniable that the still large number of 
sailing ships ought to have ample har- 
bour accommodation provided. One of 
the strongest grounds on which the Com- 
mittee which sat in 1857 urged the 
establishment of a harbour at Filey was 
that we had no Naval station on the 
North-East Coast; and in 1873 Lord 
Carlingford, speaking as President of 
the Board of Trade, said he must oppose 
his (Lord Claud Hamilton’s) Motion, 
but that he believed the day was coming 
when the authorities of this country 
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would feel it their duty to establish a 
naval harbour on the North-East Coast, 
and that it would serve for the purpose 
of a harbour of refuge as well. Was 
not the day coming when it was abso- 
lutely necessary that we should consider 
the question of establishing a Naval 
station on the North-East Coast ? When 
he looked at the supremacy of this country 
at sea and its maritime interests, he 
thought he might safely say that the day 
was not distant when that question must 
be taken up in earnest by whatever Go- 
vernment held power in this country. 
From the middle of the last century up 
to a few years ago the base of our naval 
operations was always on the South 
Coast—France a strong naval Power, in 
close proximity to us, being looked upon 
as the only source of danger. At that 
time Portsmouth was our great naval 
arsenal and a refuge for our Fleet. Since 
then Plymouth and Portland break- 
waters had been constructed, and “he 
hoped that in a short time the new works 
at Dover would be completed and we 
should have there a safe harbour of re- 
fuge protected by artillery. We had, 
then, along our South Coast four great 
harbours which were capable of being 
entered at all times and by all vessels— 
and where our ships of war could be 
fitted with all modern appliances ;— 
there was also the shelter of the break- 
water at Alderney. But when we left 
the South Coast thus protected and 
turned to the North-East Coast, we 
found that it had not a single harbour 
along the whole of the vast stretch of 
coast from Sheerness to the Firth of 
Forth—400 miles—which could be called 
a harbour in the real sense of the term, 
nor a single harbour which could be 
used by the fleet as a coaling station. 
On the South Coast we had an agricul- 
tural country and villages and country 
towns; but the North-East Coast com- 
prised some of the richest and most im- 
portant of our manufacturing towns and 
districts—yet along this coast we had no 
naval harbour nor coaling station, no 
fortifications, no guns. From a Board 
of Trade Return it appeared that the 
traffic in the Tyne in 1875 was nearly 
£100,000,000, of which £20,000,000 was 
from Germany ; and the shipbuilding in 
the same year was 38,000 tons. In 
the Humber the traffic was nearly 
£60,000,000, the traffic at Hartlepool 
was £42,000,000, and the traffic at cae 
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derland £57,000,000; the value of the 
total trade at these four ports was 
£250,000,000. The value of the trade 
at Leith was nearly £14,000,000. We 
might be sure that an enemy at mari- 
time warfare would attack the foreign 
trade of a seaport—especially when it 
was in an unprotected condition. In old 
days France possessed a Navy sufficient 
to require vigilance on our part; but no 
other country in Europe possessed Navies 
to cause us the slightest anxiety. Of late 
years, however, two Powers, Russia and 
Germany had grown up. He would 
briefly state the present strength of their 
Navies. The French Navy at the end of 
1876 consisted of 391 vessels, including 
52 iron-clads, 264 unarmoured screw- 
steamers, 62 paddle-steamers, and 113 
sailing vessels; 94,000 horse-power and 
2,973 guns. The German Navy con- 
sisted of 11 iron-clads, 20 frigates, 31 
gun-boats and torpedoes, 4 sailing ves- 
sels—in all, 66 vessels; 70,430 horse- 
power and 478 guns—besides sailing 
vessels. Russia had 29 iron-clads; 9,210 
horse-power and 184 guns. He did not 
assume that we were likely to be attacked 
by either of the two last named Powers, 
but it was necessary to keep in view 
what might happen and be prepared for 
any eventuality. If we had no fortifica- 
tions on our North-East Coast, the ordi- 
nary mode of protecting that seaboard 
of 400 miles in case of war, would be the 
cruising about of a large squadron on 
that coast. In older days it was com- 
paratively easy for England to protect 
her coasts, for a wooden ship for months, 
and sometimes for years, was able to 
cruise about without calling at any port, 
and at the end of that time was for war- 
fare in as good condition as when she 
left. But all that was materially changed 
in the present day. At present, our Fleet 
consisted of heavy unwieldy iron-clads, 
with small coaling capacity, and possess- 
ing machinery so complicated that the 
slightest mistake often made it abso- 


lutely necessary that before they could} 


be used for defensive or offensive pur- 
poses, they should be brought into har- 
bour. Only yesterday a practical in- 
stance of that occurred in the accident 
which happened to the Thunderer. The 
coal-carrying capacity and consumptidn 
of these steamers was an important point 
which he wished to bring brfore the 
House. The coal-carrying capacity of 
these iron-clads was, he believed, from 
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800 to 900 tons; while the consumption 
at full speed sometimes reached 200 tons 
a-day. The Alexandra, one of the most 
powerful of our iron-clad fleet, carried 
750 tons of coal, while her consumption 
at full speed was 200 tons a-day; that 
was to say, the Alerandra, on which we 
had staked so much, could not at full 
speed go a journey of more than four 
days, if quite so much. Surely to make 
a squadron of that class efficient it was 
necessary that it should have a base of 
operations at which the vessels could 
coal, where they could lie in bad wea- 
ther, and from which they could issue at 
a moment’s notice for defence or attack. 
Yet, at the present moment, we had not a 
naval station on the whole of the North- 
East seaboard, nor a harbour where the 
Fleet could coal with any degree of safety. 
Into the Humber a man-of-war could 
doubtless enter, but he would be a bold 
admiral who could take a squadron of 
iron-clads into the Humber, except in the 
finest weather for the purpose of coaling. 
He believed no admiral cruising upon 
the North-East Coast had ever taken a 
fleet into the Humber, so difficult was 
the entrance to that river. The result 
was, that he believed, that for the pur- 
pose of coaling when in the centre of that 
district, you would have either to go the 
Firth of Forth, or else to Sheerness ; in 
the one case the base of operations would 
be 180 miles, and in the other 220 miles ; 
and in going and returning to those 
points they would expend something like 
200 tons of coal, and on getting back to 
the base of operations they would be 
short 200 tons of their full carrying 
power. But what would Germany, in 
the event of a war with us, be able to 
do? Germany possessed two harbours 
—one of them important—near our 
North-Eastern Coast; one of them at 
Bremerhafen and the other at Wilhelms- 
hafen. The arsenal at Wilhelmshafen 
was fitted up with every modern appli- 
ance for the building, refitting, and 
re-victualling of ships. It could be 
approached in any weather by the 
largest vessels, and it was protected by 
the strongest fortifications. Wilhelms- 
hafen was distant from Filey only 
820 miles, and from the mouth of the 
Humber only 300 miles. In the case 
of war, Germany’s centre point would 
be somewhere over the Dogger Bank, 
or only 120 miles from Wilhelms- 
hafen. Thus, while the English base of 
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operations would be 200 miles away, 
the attacking force would have to go 
only 100 miles further to reach our 
coasts. With all our annual outlay on 
our Army and Navy, and with the vast 
expenditure we had incurred for fortifi- 
cations, it was an extraordinary thing 
that we should have allowed that weak 
point for our defence to remain—espe- 
cially considering the great wealth com- 
prised within the district—unprotected. 
What, then, ought to be done in the 
circumstances? He maintained in his 
Resolution that the matter was one 
which should be taken into considera- 
tion by the Government, with a view to 
the construction of a naval harbour at 
Filey, as had been recommended both 
by a Committee of that House and by 
a Commission in 1859. Filey was ad- 
mitted by all competent authorities to 
be the best possible site for a large 
harbour of refuge for our Mercantile 
Marine; it possessed the finest holding 
ground on that coast; and it had a 
natural breakwater half a mile in length ; 
and for the moderate expenditure of a 
million sterling it could be converted 
into a harbour having five times the 
capacity of Dover, when the works there 
were finished according to the latest 
plans sanctioned by the late Government, 
Sir John Coode, who had given the 
matter his earnest consideration, was one 
of the few fortunate engineers who had 
succeeded in making a harbour—the 
great Breakwater at Portland—at a cost 
within his estimate. The works at Filey, 
originally estimated to cost £800,000, 
Sir John Coode said could be executed 
in a manner more suitable to meet the 
modern requirements of an iron-clad 
fleet for £1,000,000—a sum that would 
not be exceeded. Another point, as he 
had mentioned a few years ago, was 
that the question of convict labour would 
soon have to be taken up by the Govern- 
ment. The works at Portland on which 
convicts had been engaged for many 
years must now be nearly finished, and 
the Government would have to consider 
what was to be done with the large 
number of convicts—no fewer than 
1,600—now employed at Portland. He 
was aware that civil engineers preferred 
skilled free labour to convict labour; 
and, no doubt, in executing great works 
the engineer might not be able to make 
the same profit if he had to use the 
latter. At the same time the convicts 
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were now under the direction of a prac- 
tical engineer of great ability, Colonel 
Du Cane, and in the case of a great 
work like that of Filey, where the stone 
was near and only wanted cutting, under 
the practical superintendence of such an 
engineer they might fairly employ con- 
victs. There was another reason for 
the utilization of convict labour in such 
an undertaking. Complaints had been 
made—and perhaps justly—of the in- 
terference with certain trades through 
the labour of convicts in prison; and 
the grievance connected with that sub- 
ject had lately been urged by the Trades 
Union Council. It would, therefore, 
remove a fertile source of complaint, if 
they could employ surplus convict labour 
in such an enterprize as he was advo- 
cating. But in dealing with a work of 
that great importance, it did not matter 
whether it was done by convict labour, or 
at a cost of £100,000 or £200,000 more. 
All he maintained was, that it should be 
done; and that if they had a naval sta- 
tion there it would also be a harbour of 
refuge for merchant shipping and the 
coasting trade. For many years the 
question had been before the House and 
the country, and for many years it had 
been shelved. He hoped, however, that 
the time had come when the Govern- 
ment would fairly consider it, and would 
get rid of the scandal which had arisen 
through a question of money being 
allowed to stand in the way of what 
should be the first duty of the Legisla- 
ture—namely, the due protection of life 
and property. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving his Resolution. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, he had very 
great pleasure in seconding the Motion. 
When he remembered the perseverance 
and the ability with which the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Claud Hamilton) 
had advocated that cause, he felt sur- 
prised that a proposal so deserving of 
acceptance had hitherto failed to obtain 
the support of the majority of the 
House. He believed the reason was that 
hon. Members who represented the prin- 
cipal ports and the shipping interest of 
this country had not been disposed to 
give much assistance to the noble Lord. 
Now, in all that related to the commer- 
cial aspects of shipping questions, he 
would readily defer to the advice of hon. 
Gentlemen representing the shipping in- 
terests. But when they came to deal 
with matters affecting the safety of life 
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at sea, he did not know that the advice 
of those directly connected with any par- 
ticular industry should command such 
an unreserved deference on the part of 
hon. Members. The House certainly 
had not followed the advice of hon. 
Members connected with the mineral 
vroperty of the country when it passed 
the Mines Regulation Act, neither had 
it followed that of the manufacturers 
when it passed the Acts establishing the 
half-time system. Yet they knew that 
both of those measures had been wise 
measures. The majority of the Repre- 
sentatives of the shipping interests in 
that House were owners of vessels of a 
class for the security of which it was not 
pretended that the proposed harbour at 
Filey was essential. He preferred to 
present the case to the House rather as 
a poor man’s question. It was for the 
protection of the class of small sailing 
vessels that such a harbour was neces- 
sary; and although the pecuniary value 
of that class of vessels engaged in the 
Home trade was small as compared with 
the large eapital invested in steamships, 
yet the trade carried on in the smaller 
sailing vessels was by no means incon- 
siderable or unimportant. There were 
engaged in our Home trade no fewer 
than 10,000 sailing vessels under 200 
tons register—the class which would be 
protected in case of storms by the pro- 
posed harbour—manned by 35,000 sea- 
men; while of vessels exceeding 200 
tons register there were only 176, manned 
by 1,300 seamen. As anursery for sea- 
men, the sailing vessels which traded on 
the East Coast rendered great service to 
the country ; and it might be good policy 
to afford them more protection from the 
severe North-easterly gales, so prevalent 
in the winter months. The Board of 
Trade had a great respect for political 
economy, as he himself had ; but it was a 
hard, harsh, and somewhat horny-handed 
science, and no Government could legis- 
late in strict conformity with its rules 
without provoking serious discontent. 
That works of the kind now pro- 
posed should be left to private enter- 
prize was an argument that might be 
pushed too far, for many of the most 
beneficial undertakings in connection 
with our harbour accommodation—such 
as the Breakwater at Plymouth and the 
Pier at Dover—would never have been 
accomplished but for the Government. 
Certainly the Government enjoyed re- 
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sources which no private company could 
command for the carrying out of the 
present scheme. It could employ, for 
instance, a large amount of convict la- 
bour, and he hoped the noble Lord’s 
suggestion on the point would receive 
due consideration. Huts similar to those 
in use at Aldershot would afford suffi- 
cient accommodation for men during the 
summer season, and he ventured to think, 
therefore, that no objection on the 
ground of expense, to the employment 
of convicts in the construction of the 
proposed harbour works would be 
urged by the Government. The pro- 
viding of a coaling depot for our iron- 
clads readily accessible from the stations 
in the North Sea in which they would 
cruise in the event of war was another 
important consideration. On a careful 
consideration of the many arguments that 
could be urged in support of the pro- 
posal of the noble Lord he was convinced 
that a harbour such as that proposed 
would be valued by the people of this 
country as an essential element of their 
national greatness. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the unprotected 
condition of the North East Coast, as regards 
Harbour Accommodation, demands the serious 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Government,’ — 
(Lord Claud Hamiiton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD said, that he had 
no wish or intention to say a word in 
derogation of the case which the noble 
Lord (Lord Claude Hamilton) had so 
ably advanced in favour of the construc- 
tion of a harbour at Filey. He was not 
himself officially connected with the 
East Coast of England, and had no suf- 
ficient information to enable him to form 
a judgment, still less one unfavourable 
to that which had been expressed by the 
noble Lord; but he could not listen to a 
discussion on the subject of constructing 
a naval harbour on the East Coast with- 
out reminding the House that there was 
an undertaking of that nature, pre- 
eminent in its importance to the in- 
terests of the country, which was still 
incomplete and unfinished. He need 
not say he referred to the harbour and 
works at Dover. Many years ago the 
Government of the day had deemed it 
necessary to construct a harbour in that 
locality, and had undertaken the execu- 
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tion of the pier called the Admiralty 
Pier at Dover, which was completed 
about 1873, and which had been found 
of so great advantage to the Channel 
traffic. That work, however, was but a 
portion of the whole undertaking ori- 
ginally designed by the Government, 
and it was found comparatively inef- 
fective without the execution of the 
corresponding pier on the east side ne- 
cessary to form the closed area of 
still water which was the principle 
of the work. The late Government 
took the subject into consideration, 
and were so impressed with the neces- 
sity of completing this work, that in 
1873 they applied to the House and 
obtained a grant of money for the pur- 
pose. In 1874—the first Session of the 
present Parliament, a Bill was brought 
in by the Harbour Board of Dover, the 
local authority in communication with 
the present Government for the carrying 
out of these works; but the Government 
were so much impressed with the im- 
portance of having that work in their 
own hands, that by arrangement with 
the Harbour Board, their Bill was with- 
drawn on the understanding that the 
Government would take up the measure 
themselves in the next Session. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1875, the Government 
brought in their Bill, which was sub- 
mitted to a Select Committee of eminent 
Members of that House, by whom evi- 
dence of the highest authority was taken. 
The Committee reported in favour of the 
measure, but with-a suggestion for an 
increase in the expenditure, which would 
give a much larger area of enclosed 
water at a comparatively small cost. In 
consequence of this suggestion the Bill 
was not proceeded with that Session ; 
but it was understood that it was to be 
brought in the next year. In the year 
1876, however, the measure was not 
renewed. The reason assigned for this 
delay was that the Government had too 
much in hand to enable them to under- 
take to bring in a Bill that Session; but 
it was fully understood that it would be 
recurred toin the next. This Session, 
however, the expectations in this respect 
were again disappointed, and the mea- 
sure was now indefinitely postponed. He 
had heard no sufficient reason for this 
proceeding on the part of the Govern- 
ment; but he collected that there was a 
difference of opinion in the Government 
upon the subject. He did not wish to 
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enter into any contrast between the 
scheme of the noble Lord and that he 
had referred to; but he could not help 
reminding the House that the under- 
taking, the policy of which the House 
had been called upon to affirm, was 
one which had not been discussed— 
that of the construction of the harbour 
at Dover had long since been settled and 
partly executed. He did not wish here 
to enter into a discussion of its merits, 
because the stage of inquiry on these 
points had long passed, but he must say 
that the existence of an enclosed harbour 
at Dover had long since been deter- 
mined to be an absolute necessity to the 
defence of the country in case of war, 
and that all the considerations which 
had been urged upon the House by the 
noble Lord in favour of a harbour at 
Filey existed in a ten-fold degree in the 
case of the harbour at Dover. The 
noble Lord had referred to the fact that 
there was no naval harbour between 
Sheerness and Filey along the whole 
Eastern Coast ; but he (Mr. Freshfield) 
would remind the House that there was 
no harbour between Sheerness and 
Portsmouth, and that the South Coast 
was the point at which England was 
most assailable. All our apprehensions 
had centred on the site of Dover, which 
was the narrowest point in the Straits of 
the Channel. Through those Straits a 
very large portion of the Commercial 
Navy had to sail. For their protection, 
as well as for our security against inva- 
sion, it was necessary that our Fleet 
should be constantly in that aeighbour- 
hood. The noble Lord the Member 
for King’s Lynn (Lord Claud Hamil- 
ton) had shown that the armour-clads 
which constituted our naval defences 
could not hold the seas without steam 
power, and that they were unable to 
carry coals for more than five days. It 
was, therefore, vital that there should 
be at Dover a defended harbour into 
which our ships should be able to enter 
for the purpose of coaling and refitting, 
and in which they might lie in ambush 
and issue forth as occasion required. But 
he would not pursue his argument fur- 
ther, it was unnecessary to do so. He 
repeated that he had no wish to dis- 
parage the scheme of the noble Lord. 
The object for which he rose was to 
point out to the House and to the Go- 
vernment that the works at Dover were 
not only a subject of national interest, 
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but also a matter of Parliamentary obli- 
gation, and he would conclude his obser- 
vations by urging upon the Government 
the duty that they were under to com- 
plete these works at the earliest possible 
moment, and the responsibility which 
they were incurring every day, especially 
in the condition of Europe, in delaying 
them. 

Mr. PEASE: The grounds on which 
I oppose the Motion are briefly stated 
in an Amendment of which I have 
given Notice, but which the Rules of 
the House prevent me from moving. 
These grounds are that— 

“The harbour accommodation of the North 
East Coast of England has been and is being 
greatly improved by the operations of the various 
local harbour authorities, and that such further 
improvements as are required can be best effected 
through the instrumentality of such authorities, 
assisted by loans made under the authority of the 
Harbours and Passing Tolls Act and the Public 
Works Loans Acts, with such Amendments as 
experience has proved to be necessary.” 

In 1871 the noble Lord proposed that 
the recommendations of the Harbour 
Commission of 1858 should be carried 
into effect with regard to the harbour of 
Filey; in 1873 he limited his require- 
ments to an inquiry into saving life; in 
1875 he placed on the Paper a similar 
Notice to that which now appears; 
and he has come to the somewhat in- 
definite proposal involved in the phrase 
“the unprotected condition of the North 
East coast’’—which may mean the un- 
protected state of that coast in case of 
war with foreign Powers, or its unpro- 
tected state with reference to a heavy 
north-east wind. Still, in each case the 
noble Lord is very consistent in his affec- 
tions for Filey as being the great position 
for a national harbour. For my own part, 
I contend that there is no ground for put- 
ting forward Filey as having exceptional 
claims, whether as a harbour of refuge or 
anaval station, and that the expenditure 
which the noble Lord’s proposal involves 
will simply be useless. The cost is 
put down in 1858 at £800,000; but it 
is more likely, from the present cost 
of labour and materials, to amount to 
£1,000,000 or £1,500,000. I aver that 
the money cannot be advantageously 
laid out on Filey Harbour, and there 
is no necessity for it. The position of 
existing harbours on that coast has of 
late altered very much for the better, 
and not for the worse, as the noble Lord 
would have us believe. Many of them 
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have been greatly improved in regard to 
their area and depth of water, as shown 
by the larger class of ships which they 
admit and the protection which they 
afford to those ships. In these re- 
spects some of them are undoubtedly 
superior to Filey or Dover. If there is 
to be a great national harbour on the 
North East coast, it ought not to be at 
Filey or Dover. The best position for 
such a harbour is in the Tees Bay, 
between Hartlepool Heugh and the 
Tees mouth, as the most westerly 
point of the East Coast. But I will 
argue the question on all the grounds 
that have been mentioned: as a com- 
mercial harbour, as a refuge harbour, 
as a naval harbour; and I would ask, 
can this money be advantageously spent 
at Filey for any one of these purposes ? 
As commercial harbours, the change 
which has taken place on the Tyne and 
Tees has been wonderful, and the same 
class of works has been also going for- 
ward at Hartlepool and Sunderland. 
I will trouble the House for a few mo- 
ments with the actual figuresof that which 
has been accomplished at these places. 
The River Tyne Cominissioners have spent 
lately not £1,000,000, but upwards of 
£2,000,000 in these successful works. 
They commenced with 3 to 6 feet of 
water on their bar at low water spring 
tides; they now have 20 feet, with 15 to 
16 feet rise of tide. In 1854, the ships 
frequenting the river averaged 149} 
tons; in 1864, 1903 tons; in 1874, 
16,737 ships, averaging 284} tons. The 
tonnage of the ‘lyne was in 18654, 
2,849,680 tons; in 1864, 3,491,948 tons; 
in 1874, 4,762,379 tons. In 1861 the 
Tyne had 246 ships between 500 and 
1,000 tons, and 8 above 1,000 tons; in 
1871 there were 4,542 between 500 and 
1,000 tons, and 2382 above 1,000 tons. 
To the end of 1850, in 13 years, the 
Commission had dredged 493,426 tons 
of soil from the bed of the river; during 
the next 24 years they had dredged no 
less than 51,214,300 tons in widening 
and deepening the Tyne. Asa harbour 
of refuge the river is now undoubted. 
In 1866, 194 vessels took refuge, and 
did not pay commercial dues; in 1867, 
255; in 1868, 322; in 1869, 402; in 
1870, 402; in 1873, 558; in 1874, up- 
wards of 1,000, and this continues. The 
North Pier of the Tyne is already ad- 
vanced 2,250 feet, the pier on the 
south side of the mouth 4,000 feet, 
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when these are completed, there will 
be 30 feet of water at low tide with an 
entrance of 1,200 feet in width. There 
will be 1,100 feet of tidal wharf, 
with 18 feet of water at low water, and 
at Cobble Dene 900 feet of wharf, with 
20 feet at low water. This will give a 
harbour of about 200 acres, with 5 
fathoms of water at low water spring 
tides. The House may ask, how will 
this compare with ournational habours ? 
—most favourably at this depth of water: 
Alderney has about 80 acres; Dover, 122 
acres; Holyhead, about 200 acres; Filey, 
as laid down by the Commission on Har- 
bours of Refuge, about 170 acres—at 
this depth. But now, Sir, as regards 
the Tees, the same class of work, to a 
somewhat smaller extent, has been going 
on there. In 1854 the present Commis- 
sion found a depth of about 34 feet on 
the Tees bar. In 1875 that had become 
10 feet. In 1877 it is 14 to 14} feet. 
This has been accomplished by training 
walls on each bank of the river, of which 
there are about 20 miles, and by the 
removal of a large reef of rocks crossing 
the bed of the river, about 12 acres in 
extent, and which has been removed by 
the diamond boring machine of my hon. 
and gallant Colleague (Major F. B. 
Beaumont), one of the most successful 
engineering works of our time. In 
1876, the ships that went in and out of 
the Tees were as follows:—Under 150 
tons, 2,323 sail; under 300 tons, 1,010 
sail; under 600 tons, 487 sail; under 
1,000 tons, 78 sail; under 1,500 tons, 
11 sail. Between 1854 and 1874, 
5,014,671 tons of material were dredged 
out of the bed of the Tees. The southern 
breakwater has been run out 10,3821 
feet, in this 2,534,250 tons of material 
have been used. The Commission has 
spent on this work £128,675—of this 
£33,576 has been received from the 
ironmasters for depositing their slag. 
The revenue of the Tees Commission 
was, in 1853, £8,109; in 1876 it was 
£24,443. The Tees Commission have 
spent in their graving docks £25,000; 
they have sold land which bears interest 
for about £23,000; they have land to 
sell worth about £20,000; they will re- 
claim about £85,000 worth more. At 
Hartlepool the Public Works Loan Com- 
mission advanced the Port and Pier Com- 
mission £36,000 to carry out works there. 
I think, Sir, I have said enough to show 
that Filey would be no use as a com- 
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mercial harbour, and that harbours of 
refuge are rapidly being provided with- 
out any charge on the public Revenue. 
And now, Sir, we will look at Filey as a 
harbour of refuge if made. In 1874, Lord 
Carlingford, then Mr. Chichester Fortes- 
cue, stated that in 10 years, ending 1871, 
from Flamborough Head to the Fern 
Islands 285 lives had been lost; and 
from Flamborough Head to the North 
Foreland 930 lives had been lost during 
the same period, and between the North 
Foreland and the Land’s End, with Port- 
land, Southampton, Falmouth, and Ply- 
mouth, as great harbours of refuge, 734 
lives had been lost. In a previous de- 
bate, Mr. Milner Gibson stated that he 
had submitted this question to three most 
competent advisers, and they reported 
that a harbour of refuge at Filey in 10 
years might have saved 15 lives and 
£28,000 worth of property, each case of 
wreck having been carefully examined. 
Then, Sir, this great harbour of refuge, 
to cost above £1,000,000 of money, 
would have saved 3 shipwrecks between 
1862 and 1872. Well, Sir, I have ex- 
amined the Wreck Returns since that 
day, and they show results still more 
damaging to this harbour of refuge. 
Along the whole of that coast, from the 
Fern Islands to Flamborough Head, the 
wrecks were as follows :—1870, 3 ships, 
15 men; 1871, 8 ships, 54 men; 1872, 
10 ships, 73 men; 1873, 1 ship, 6 men. 
But it is equally plain that this long 
length of coast is not so disastrous a one 
as the noble Lord would have us sup- 
pose. I have taken out the last year’s 
Return that is in the Library ending 
July 1875: Fern to Flamborough, 3 
ships, 12 men; Flamborough to North 
Foreland, 8 ships, 44 men; Foreland to 
St. Catharine’s, 3 ships, 19 men; St. 
Catharine’s to Start, 1 ship, 4 men ; Start 
to Land’s End, 2 ships, 13 men; Land’s 
End to Hartland, 1 ship, 20 men; 
Hartland to St. David’s, 7 ships, 53 
men; St. David’s to Skerries, 2 ships, 
9 men; Skerries to Cantire, 15 ships, 
20 men. Now, Sir, I think I have 
proved that as a commercial or refuge 
harbour this harbour at Filey would 
save nothing and nobody. But we are 
told to-day that it is wanted for a naval 
and strategic harbour. I must ask the 
old question, who are we going to fight ? 
We never hear now of our old natural 
enemy France. It is France the hon. 
Member for Dover has already called at- 
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tention to, and themannerin which Dover 
Harbour has been used, and the diffi- 
culties that environ those who trust in 
national harbours. I give my opinion 
with great diffidence—as these questions 
would be settled with difficulty by men 
of much greater experience than myself 
in these matters. But if this is to bea 
naval harbour, £1,000,000 of money 
will not do—a naval harbour requires 
the protection of such lines of forts as 
we have at Plymouth and Portsmouth, 
and which before they are armed cost 
some millions more—they must have 
barracks for soldiers and buildings for 
stores. But, Sir, I doubt whether this 
would be the place for such an establish- 
ment—as regards coals, the Tyne or the 
Tees would coal your largest man-of- 
war in a few hours. I have knowna 
merchantman take 800 tons on board 
and go out of the Tyne on the same tide 
in which she came in—and, again, if 
it is a German war we have to provide 
for, I believe that Heligoland is within 
a hour or two’s steaming—as near the 
North Foreland and the Thames as it is 
to Filey. In short, Sir, to sum up, there 
there are two policies before us—the 
noble Lord’s policy, to spend the money 
of the country with a most doubtful 
result as to any good to life and pro- 
perty; and the policy which I think 
successive Governments and successive 
Parliaments have rightly arrived at, 
to spend no public money except such 
is advanced under the powers of the 
Public Works Loan Commission and the 
Act of 1861, and to make these harbours 
a national as well as commercial success. 
But, Sir, I fully admit with the noble 
Lord that the necessity for these har- 
bours exists, though we may not agree 
as to where and how they are to be pro- 
vided. I think that the terms of the 
Act of 1861, and of the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners also, are tooconfined 
and too stringent. I think that the old 
debts of these harbours should have 
some attention—on the Tees we have a 
new debt, which we are paying off prin- 
cipal and interest costing us 5 per cent 
per annum; and we have an old debt, 
borrowed from private parties, which 
costs us 4 to 4} per cent, without any 
redemption being provided; it would 
cost the country nothing to take the old 
debt, so far as it applies to works which 
can be certified as needful and useful 
works, on the same terms as the more 
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recent debt, the money both for the old 
debt and the new debt having been ap- 
plied to identically the same works. 
Then, with regard to the Loan Commis- 
sioners. In the case of the Tees, in a 
recent case of application for further 
grants, they looked at the annual income 
as the only standard by which they were 
to settle the question of a further ad- 
vance. They ignored the fact that the 
Commission of the Tees had a graving 
dock yielding revenue—had surpluslands 
—the extent of which I described—these 
they counted as no actual security for fur- 
ther advance. I would suggest that the 
Executive Government should have some 
discretion vested in them, as to the 
risk that the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners should run, in the case of 
these really national works. In conclu- 
sion, Sir, I think I must have said suffi- 
cient to prove that the noble Lord’s 
Motion ought not to be supported by 
the House, and that it is much better to 
adopt that commercial and practical 
policy, which has for so long been re- 
ceived by Parliament, of paying for 
these works by the trade of the country, 
instead of taking money out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers for the purpose 
of establishing what after all can only 
be considered a doubtful good. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he did not 
feel at all sanguine as to the success of 
the Motion of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn. Unfortunately, for 
many years past, the subject now under 
discussion had been treated with consi- 
derable indifference by successive Go- 
vernments, and the best proof which he 
could offer of the correctriess of that 
view was that a considerable portion of 
last Session was employed in discussing 
a measure, the professed object of which 
was to save life at sea, in the course of 
which almost every possible cause of that 
loss was eliminated from the inquiry. 
The motion of the noble Lord was based 
on two grounds; the saving of life and 
property at sea by means of the con- 
struction of harbours of refuge on the 
East Coast, where no good harbour at 
present existed. There could be no doubt 
as to the value of such harbours, and 
that their construction would tend to the 
saving of life and property. Those who 
were most competent to deal with the 
subject had pointed out Filey as the best 
part of the coast for that purpose, but 
he looked upon that asa minor part of 
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the question. The second object of the 
Motion was to provide a coaling harbour 
for the North Sea Fleet, and that was a 
point deserving of the most careful con- 
sideration. Reference had been made to 
the recent formation of new naval 
Powers. It was possible that we might 
find ourselves in collision with those 
Powers. Supposing such a contingency 
to occur as war between this country and 
either Russia or Germany, the whole of 
our Eastern seaboard, so far as regarded 
the coaling of ships and the repairing of 
our iron-clads, was unprovided for in the 
North Sea; and the whole of the coast, 
from Sheerness to the Frith of Forth, 
was without any efficient harbour for 
that purpose. That was a condition in 
which the country ought not to remain. 
Reference had been made to Dover 
Harbour ; but those who were sanguine 
as to the completion of that harbour 
could not look forward to the completion 
for many years to come. It was not 
adapted to the purpose for which it was 
intended, and besides the site being 
objectionable, the cost would be so 
enormous that he doubted that it would 
ever be completed and placed in an effi- 
cient state for maritime warfare. The 
question under consideration was one of 
a very grave character, and one which 
ought to occupy the careful attention of 
the House and of the Government ; and 
he thought they would act unwisely if 
they! rejected the terms of the Motion 
which had been submitted to their con- 
sideration by the noble Lord. 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
he could not be expected to accept the 
imputation that had been thrown out by 
the hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. Ben- 
tinck) that there was no hope of carrying 
the Motion because the Government were 
indifferent about the saving of life at 
sea. His impression was quite the re- 
verse. There was, in fact, no subject 
which the present Government had so 
much taken under their own care as the 
saving of life at sea. The Motion itself 
had been introduced by his noble Friend 
the Member for Kings Lynn with his 
usual ability, and in a manner which 
had commanded the attention and sym- 
pathy of the House. His speech had, 
however, somewhat surprised him, be- 
cause the noble Lord had taken a diffe- 
rent line from that which he had adopted 
in former years, and for which he (Sir 
Charles Adderley) had hardly been pre- 
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pared from the language of his Resolu- 
tion. The hon. Member for Hastings 
(Mr. Brassey) had ably seconded the 
Motion, but in a totally different sense, 
The hon. Member must be regarded as 
perfectly conversant with the resources 
of private enterprize in maritime affairs, 
and he had just returned from circum- 
navigating the globe in his own ship, 
navigated by himself, who bore the 
highest certificates for seamanship ; and 
he had accomplished his enterprize in 
a manner which not long ago would 
have placed his name upon our national 
history, and even now it reflected honour 
upon the spirit of this maritime country. 
The argument of the hon. Member for 
Hastings was that with which the Mo- 
tion had always been introduced by the 
noble Lord for the last 10 years—namely, 
that the interests of the country de- 
manded the establishment of a harbour 
of refuge on our North East Coast. The 
noble Lord first brought the subject of a 
harbourof refuge on the East Coast before 
the House in 1871, and again in 1873. 
The subject had, however, been before 
the House for 20 years, and had not only 
formed the topic of frequent debates, 
but had been referred to Select Com- 
mittees and Royal Commissions. The 
House had, however, invariably declined 
to accept the proposition now before it. 
He believed, indeed, that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government was once defeated on 
this question; but the result was, not 
that the Motion was carried into effect, 
but that an Act was passed by Lord 
Palmerston’s Government which was ac- 
cepted by the country and acted upon— 
namely, that the construction of har- 
bours of refuge should never be under- 
taken by the Government, but that they 
could be made and maintained much 
more usefully and effectually by the 
mercantile interests themselves. In con- 
sequence, the Piers and Harbours Loans 
Act was passed, which offered loans 
in aid to mercantile bodies to improve, 
enlarge, and create new harbours on the 
coast. The House had heard something 
of the enormous success of that Act ; and 
one of the very harbours recommended by 
the Royal Commission of 1867 had since 
been made by the mercantile interests 
concerned. Harbours at other impor- 
tant points on the East Coast had also 
been constructed by the mercantile inte- 
rests in the same way, and very large 
sums had been expended with signal 
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success under this Act. Did the House 
wish to reverse a policy so successful, 
and which had been adopted after so 
much debate? The Government had 
done something in this direction, but 
had it been so successful that the House 
could desire to see its operations ex- 
tended? He was afraid not. He had 
himself seen the works at Alderney, 
which were begun at a time of panic 
and alarm. They were to be a check 
upon the works at Cherbourg ; but they 
were a laughing-stock to the French 
nation, and all that could be done was 
to leave them to be gradually washed 
away, although they would remain a 
permanent record during the present 
generation against the principles of this 
Motion. He might go through other 
cases. He sympathized with the hon. 
Member for Dover (Mr. Freshfield) in 
the remarks he had made, but he was 
afraid the experience of Dover was not 
very encouraging. No doubt harbours 
of refuge were valuable—he only argued 
that it was much better to leave them to 
be made by mercantile bodies by the aid 
of Government loans. Suppose the Go- 
vernment made them, who was to main- 
tain them? It was far more easy to 
make than to repair and sustain them. 
What was the object of harbours of 
refuge? It was two-fold—the protec- 
tion of property and the saving of life. 
As far as the protection of property was 
concerned, no request had come from 
the mercantile community for the pro- 
tection of their property. If harbours of 
refuge were to be made for the saving 
of life, then they must be made all 
round the coast. If one were made at 
Filey at a cost of £1,000,000, would not 
every other place on the coast make a 
similar demand? He did not know how 
many millions would be expended round 
the coast before every place was satis- 
fied; nor did he see how the Government 
could decently get out of such under- 
takings if they ever embarked in them. 
When the noble Lord talked of the 
wealth along the East Coast he (Sir 
Charles Adderley) did not know that he 
had fortified his position, because that 
very wealth was able to do what was 
wanted so much better than the Govern- 
ment, and the interests concerned were 
certain moreover to do it if left to them- 
selves. The hon. Member for Hastings 
had, indeed, spoken of the slack support 
given to the proposals of the noble Lord 
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by the merchants on that coast; and 
that he (Sir Charles Adderley) looked 
upon as an additional reason why the 
Government should not take the work 
in hand. The proposition for making a 
harbour of refuge at Filey in particular 
could not be maintained, because Mem- 
ber after Member would get up to say 
that places in which they were interested 
had a prior claim., It was, however, a 
dangerous thing when the representa- 
tives of private interests came forward 
in that House to ask for grants of public 
money for local claims. The Reports of 
the Select Committees and Royal Com- 
missions maintained that it was impos- 
sible to meet the claims for increased 
harbour accommodation by constructing 
works in any particular locality—they 
must be made all round the coast, and 
the difficulty was to settle where to 
begin. The noble Lord’s Motion re- 
ferred to the want of harbour accom- 
modation, while his argument was this 
year directed to the want of a naval 
station. He (Sir Charles Adderley) was 
ready to admit that such a station might 
be valuable to the country; but, as the 
hon. Member for South Durham (Mr. 
Pease) had stated, it was not a question 
merely of building a harbour, but also 
of providing other necessaries to make 
the station sufficient for the purpose. If 
the station was wanted only in order 
that a squadron might run to it in case 
of stormy weather, then, perhaps, the 
million of money might be well spent. 
But he doubted whether it would be 
wise to spend so much. The Downs 
were not so very far off; and even sup- 
posing that they were not so available as 
Filey, it was a great question whether 
the House would sanction the outlay on 
Filey. The only other object would be 
for coaling. That, no doubt, was a most 
important part of naval warfare, and for 
that purpose the station might, perhaps, 
be most useful; but if it was also to be 
made available for stores, a very much 
larger outlay would be necessary. If 
the word ‘‘station”’ were taken in its 
fullest sense, he thought that the money 
might be much more wisely spent else- 
where ; but so far as the proposal was a 
repetition of one made for several years 
past simply for a harbour of refuge, he 
thought he had shown sufficient reasons 
against the Motion. 

Mr. STEVENSON remarked that it 
was very satisfactory for the harbour 
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authorities on the North East Coast to 
hear the approval of the President of 
the Board of Trade of the services they 
had rendered in providing refuge accom- 
modation. While the Government in 
these debates successfully resisted the 
expenditure of public money on a single 
refuge harbour on the ground that the 
true policy was that of aiding existing 
harbours by public loans at a low rate 
of interest, their good intentions were 
defeated by the stringent way in which 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
carried out the Harbour Loans Act of 
1861. Government loans were always 
granted on the recommendation of some 
public Department; thus a loan for 
sanitary improvements required the re- 
commendation of the Local Govern- 
ment Board; one for school buildings 
that of the Education Department; and, 
in like manner, harbour loans must be 
recommended by the Board of Trade. 
But the Commissioners entirely disre- 
garded such recommendations when 
they thought proper, and thus the good 
intentions of Parliament and the Go- 
vernment were defeated. In their Tyne 
works, for instance, their piers and har- 
bour improvements had cost upwards of 
£2,000,000, aided by Government loans 
to the extent of only £356,000, and last 
year’s Report of the Commission showed 
that they only granted £70,000 on loan 
to two harbours, one in Scotland and 
the other in the Isle of Man. Under 
the Public Works Loans Act of 1875 
the former appeal to the Treasury was 
taken away, and the harbour authorities 
were now in a worse condition in this 
respect than before. He did not ques- 
tion the right of the Commission to 
decide on questions of security for their 
loans; but he complained of their policy 
of refusing harbour loans in cases which 
were clearly intended by Parliament to 
be thus aided. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, that as 
a serious attack had been made by the 
hon. Member for South Shields on the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, and 
their judgment had been called in ques- 
tion in a very decided manner, he begged 
to be allowed, as one of their body, to 
offer a short defence of their proceedings. 
He had been much alarmed by the 
speech of the hon. Member for South 
Durham (Mr. Pease), because he had 
proposed to throw upon the Commis- 
sioners a greater responsibility than 
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they could undertake. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that the Commissioners took 
too stringent a view of their powers 
under the Act; but that was a ground- 
less assertion. Certainly they had to 
guard the public interests, and to see 
that money lent was not lost; their 
powers did not enable them to make 
advances to mercantile undertakings 
as such, but to facilitate the making 
of harbours throughout the country; 
and it was quite clear that Parlia- 
ment never intended to favour any par- 
ticular class of mercantile undertakings. 
It was the duty of the Commissioners, 
when applications were made to them, 
to exercise their discretion ; and it was 
because they had exercised that discre- 
tion that the hon. Member for South 
Shields (Mr. Stevenson) complained of 
them. If the Commissioners were to 
make advances to harbour authorities, 
simply as commercial undertakings, 
they might as well make them to rail- 
way companies and similar undertakings, 
which were equally for the benefit of 
the public. The Commissioners had to 
guard the interests of the public purse 
by seeing that the advances they made 
were likely to be repaid. [Mr. Pzasu 
said, he had not wished to throw any 
responsibility on the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, but on the Executive 
Government.] If the Commissioners 
were to be ordered by the Executive 
Government to make advances it would 
be less trouble for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to draw a cheque upon the 
Bank of England at once. If it was 
in the power of the Commissioners to 
make advances, and it could be shown 
that the security was sufficient, they 
would always make them; but their 
view of the value of a security might be 
wholly different from that of applicants, 
who could not be taken at their own 
valuation. As to making advances on 
the security of tolls, the Commissioners 
could not take into account the pro- 
spective value of a port not created, 
which might not rise with the rapidity 
anticipated. The applications which the 
Commissioners rejected were for grants 
in favour of speculative undertakings, 
for the benefit of the trade of parti- 
cular districts which could not offer sufli- 
ciently good security. Where the secu- 
rity was good money could always be ob- 
tained even in the open market, though 
perhaps at higher rates. He (Mr. 
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Vivian), like the hon. Member for South 
Durham, was a trustee of one of the 
most important harbours in this country, 
and had carried out very large works 
indeed. They had borrowed £500,000 
for that purpose, and were now borrow- 
ing £300,000 more ; but they had never 
found any difficulty in the matter. So 
long as harbour authorities had substan- 
tial property to offer as security they 
could borrow money in the ordinary 
money markets at commercial rates of 
interest if their securities were good, 
or from the Commissioners if their 
case was good. No advances had 
given the Commissioners more anxiety 
than those they had made to harbour 
authorities, and Parliament must be 
careful before it cast upon them further 
responsibility in this direction. The 
Public Works Loan Commissioners had 
discharged the duties cast upon them by 
Parliament honestly, to the best of their 
ability, and with a proper and wise 
discretion; and he was certain that 
whenever they felt competent to advance 
money they had done so, to the extent 
they thought themselves warranted in 
going; but when they were asked to 
take prospective profits and returns as 
security, they felt that their duty to the 
public required them to reject such pro- 
posals. 

Mr. MAC IVER thought his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hastings (Mr. 
Brassey) was alittle too hard upon ship- 
owners. No shipowner had yet had the 
opportunity of taking part in the debate ; 
but he (Mr. Mac‘Iver) had from the first 
been wishful to support the Motion, 
precisely on the grounds so _ well 
urged by the hon. Member for Hast- 
ings. He did not regard it as a com- 
mercial question at all. It was the case, 
rather, of poor men against richer men ; 
of small coasting vessels against railways 
and steamships, and against the power- 
ful interests represented by the last 
speaker. Any increase in the number 
of harbours of refuge on the East Coast, 
or elsewhere, would, no doubt, affect pre- 
judicially certain commercial harbours ; 
and that partly explained some of the 
opposition to this Motion. The argu- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Durham (Mr. Pease) was an ex- 
traordinary one. That hon. Member 
pleaded that private enterprize was 
already doing most valuable work in 
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providing harbours of refuge, with which 
it would be wrong to interfere; and the 
next minute he (Mr. Pease) produced 
figures intended to show that, after all, 
there was very little loss of life which 
harbours of refuge could prevent. That 
kind of argument was inconsistent with 
itself, and he would not attempt to recon- 
cile the hon. Member’s figures with those 
given by the noble Lord who moved the 
Resolution; but he (Mr. Mac Iver) re- 
membered perfectly well certain official 
records published by the Board of Trade 
—the Wreck Charts—and that those 
showed an enormous number of casual- 
ties on the North-East Coasts. He (Mr. 
Mac Iver) thought those casualties were 
mostly to small coasters, and that they 
did not arise from unseaworthiness, as 
many people supposed, but that they 
were due rather to the inherent dangers 
of the trade; and that those were dan- 
gers which harbours of refuge would do 
a great deal to remove. At present— 
not merely at Filey but on other parts of 
the coast—there was no place where 
small vessels caught in a sudden gale 
could run to, and there were many sad 
disasters in consequence. He had lis- 
tened to the speech of the President of 
the Board of Trade with much regret, 
because he knew how sincerely that 
right hon. Gentleman desired to do 
what was right in everything; but he 
felt that the right hon. .Gentleman 
was still following the mistaken path 
of his Predecessors in office. He (Mr. 
Mac Iver) thought that Lord Carling- 
ford and Mr. Milner Gibson were nei- 
ther of them safe guides to follow in 
matters relating to shipping. The Board 
of Trade view of the position was quite 
untenable. Harbours of refuge would 
never be provided by the commercial 
interests, simply because the interests of 
the great and influential traders lay in 
the contrary direction ; but the nation 

had an interest in the question, and it 

was he (Mr. Mac Iver) thought of na- 

tional importance that the small coasters 

should be encouraged. They were almost 

the only vessels which really trained 

seamen, and trained seamen were every 

day becoming scarcer as compared with 

the number of people calling themselves 

sailors. In conclusion, he desired to say 

a word on the naval part of the question. 

The noble Lord was, he (Mr. Mac Iver) 

believed, quite accurate in stating that 

the fast ships in the Navy were, many 





improving existing harbours, and in 
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than a few days’ burning at full speed. 
But at a moderate speed the same coal 
would last much longer, and’as regarded 
the Alexandra—the particular vessel in- 
stanced by the noble Lord—she, he (Mr. 
Mac Iver) thought, was furnished with 
what all the fastshipsof war oughtto have 
—namely, auxiliary engines—‘‘turning 
engines,’ as they were called—which 
would propel the vessel at moderate 
speed for cruising purposes on compara- 
tively trifling fuel consumption. But 
even with arrangements of this kind in 
all the ships, a harbour of refuge at 
Filey would not be without advantage 
as a naval coaling station; and, there- 
fore, on every ground he desired cor- 
dially to support the Motion. 

Mr. DODDS said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Gla- 
morganshire (Mr. Hussey Vivian) had 
entirely misapprehended the purport 
of the observations made by his hon. 
Friends the Members for South Durham 
(Mr. Pease) and South Shields (Mr. 
Stevenson), with reference to the opera- 
tions of the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners, and the manner in which 
they had discharged their highly im- 
portant and responsible duties. There 
was a general opinion amongst those 
acquainted with the subject that the 
Commissioners took a somewhat narrow 
and contracted view of the powers con- 
ferred upon them by Parliament. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Glamor- 
ganshire had spoken of the Harbours 
and Passing Tolls Act, 1861, as if it had 
reference solely and exclusively to works 
of refuge, but he (Mr. Dodds) took the 
liberty of saying that that was an entire 
misapprehension, as his hon. Friend 
would admit if he would carefully read 
and consider the Act itself. The fact was 
that the words “harbours of refuge” 
did not occur in the Act at all, and that 
what the Commissioners might make 
advances for were constructing, improv- 
ing, maintaining, or lighting any public 
harbour, or for carrying into effect any 
other shipping purpose. Now, those 
words, as the House would observe, were 
of a very general and comprehensive 
character, and he (Mr. Dodds) thought 
admitted of a much wider interpretation 
than the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners in many cases had put upon 
them. It was clearly laid down, how- 
ever, by the Act that loans could only 
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of them, unable to carry coal for more | be made for a public harbour, and the 


contemplated works must be works of 
a public character. His hon. Friend, 
therefore, could not properly compare 
harbour authorities desiring to obtain 
loans with railway companies or canal 
companies. No doubt in these cases, as 
in the case of public harbours, the works 
contemplated might be of public utility 
and general convenience; but the primary 
object of the railway companies and 
canal companies was to benefit the share- 
holders, and their undertakings conse- 
quently stood upon a very different 
footing from public harbours, where no 
personal interests were involved in pro- 
moting their construction or improve- 
ment. He might illustrate the views of 
his hon. Friends near him as to the 
course taken by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners by what had occurred in 
the case of the Tees Conservancy Com- 
missioners with reference to their graving 
dock. These gentlemen had been urged 
to construct a graving dock, which was 
much required for the purposes of the 
trade, and, not least, for vessels that had 
suffered damage and sought refuge in 
the Tees, and they resolved to construct 
such a dock; and they applied to the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners to 
lend them the needful amount—about 
£30,000. To their astonishment, how- 
ever, the Commissioners held that a loan 
for the construction of a graving dock— 
which he confessed seemed clearly to be 
a shipping purpose within the very 
words of the Act—could not be enter- 
tained, and was not within the powers 
conferred upon them by Parliament. 
Cases somewhat similar had occurred 
elsewhere. He (Mr. Dodds) had no doubt 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
had been advised, and had given 
their careful consideration to the sub- 
ject, and had bond fide arrived at the 
conclusion they had expressed ; but he 
Mr. Dodds) and other Gentlemen in- 
terested had also considered the Act, 
and thought the Commissioners did 
possess power to make advances for 
such purposes, and hence the remarks of 
his hon. Friends near him. Then, again, 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
appeared to act upon the principle that 
they must only accept a security based 
upon actual surplus income, disregarding 
altogether other assets and property 
of the borrowers. Acting upon this 
principle, they appeared in the case of 
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the Tees to disregard altogether valuable 
land actually reclaimed, and dredgers 
and other plant of great value, simply be- 
cause these did not yield annual revenue. 
This, again, he and his hon. Friends near 
him thought, was a contracted and errone- 
ousview; but in expressing these opinions 
they must not be understood as reflecting 
in the smallest degree upon the integrity 
of the Public Works Loan Commission- 
ers, simply because they (the harbour 
authorities) thought they would have 
been justified in taking a more liberal 
view of the situation, and of the powers 
with which they had been clothed by 
Parliament. Then the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Durham concluded by a suggestion that 
amendments were required in the Har- 
bours and Passing Tolls Acts, and he 
would, with the permission of the House, 
beg to refer to these before discussing 
the more immediate object of the Motion 
of the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn. The Act at present only autho- 
rized loans for future expenditure ; but 
he (Mr. Dodds) was decidedly of opi- 
nion that where works of a public and 
useful character had been constructed, 
and debts had been contracted in re- 
spect thereof, power should be given 
to re-borrow such moneys from the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners at 
a moderate rate of interest. He en- 
tirely approved of the policy of the Act 
that no advances should be made except 
for public harbours and for works of 
public utility. The requirement of the 
approval of the Board of Trade was 
also very reasonable and proper, and 
one in which harbour authorities very 
readily acquiesced. Then the Act pro- 
vided that in respect of advances not 
exceeding £100,000 the rate of interest 
should be 3} per cent, but for sums in 
excess of £100,000 such higher rate of 
interest not exceeding 5 per cent as the 
Commissioners might determine. Now, 
seeing that the money was required for 
public harbours of public utility, he 
could not understand why the State 
should be placed in the position of 
making a profit out of loans for such 
purposes, and one of the Amendments 
he would suggest in the Bill was to 
limit the rate of interest to such an 
amount as would recoup to the State the 
sum advanced with interest without any 
loss. Then the Act required that all 
moneys borrowed should be repaid 
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within the period of 50 years, and 
usually the repayment commenced at 
the expiration of six months from the 
date of the advance. The consequence 
of this was, that in many cases repay- 
ment began long before the work was 
completed, and before any possible ad- 
vantage could be derived from it; and in 
cases where money was being expended 
on a breakwater, as at the entrance of 
the Tees, a work that would last for 
centuries, it was a little hard that re- 
payment should commence at the end of 
six months, and that the whole should 
be repaid in 50 years. He would, there- 
fore, suggest that money expended upon 
works of that kind, and others of a very 
permanent character, should be repaid 
over an extended period, and that repay- 
ment should not commence until the 
works were completely executed and 
benefit derived from them. These were 
some of the most important Amend- 
ments which he would suggest for the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whom he knew were giving the 
subject attention. With regard to the 
noble Lord’s Motion, he (Mr. Dodds) 
expressed the general feeling of hon. 
Gentlemen connected with the North 
East Coast of England when he said 
that they all most heartily sympathized 
with him in his most praiseworthy ob- 
ject, that of saving life and property at 
sea, and they only differed with him 
because they believed that the establish- 
ment of a large harbour of refuge at 
Filey, at a cost to the nation of upwards 
of £1,000,000, would not in any effec- 
tual degree promote that object. The 
noble Lord had brought the subject for- 
ward again with his accustomed ability; 
but in common with other speakers, he 
(Mr. Dodds) must be permitted to ex- 
press his astonishment at the line of 
argument the noble Lord had on that 
occasion adopted, and which differed so 
materially from the course he had pur- 
sued on former occasions when he had 
brought this subject under the con- 
sideration of that House. He had on 
this occasion argued the question in con- 
nection, first, with a great naval harbour, 
and next with reference to the saving of 
life and property at sea ; and it was with 
reference mainly to this aspect of the 
case that the Motion was seconded and 
supported by his (Mr. Dodd’s) hon. 
Friend the Member for Hastings (Mr. 
Brassey). Now, he would trouble the 
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House but very briefly with reference 
to the first of the objects of the noble 
Lord—namely, the establishment of a 
great naval harbour. Whenever that 
subject was really brought seriously 
under the consideration of that House, 
and the House was asked to express an 
opinion upon it, the noble Lord would 
find that even for such a purpose Filey 
Bay did not afford the most suitable site. 
The noble Lord had urged as reasons for 
establishing such a naval harbour, the 
unprotected condition of the great com- 
mercial towns and ports of the North 
East Coast of England, embracing those 
within the Tees, Wear, and Tyne, and 
the Hartlepools; and he had quoted 
statistics showing the magnitude and 
importance of their trade and commerce, 
which must have greatly astonished 
those who heard them and who were not 
already well acquainted with the facts 
of the case. But surely, if these most 


important districts and great commercial 
emporiums required to be protected by 
a great naval harbour, it would be a 
most unwise proceeding to construct 
such a harbour at such a distance as 
would render it practically valueless for 


such a purpose, and the House must 
remember that Filey Bay was 60 miles 
from the nearest (the ports of the Tees), 
and about 100 miles from the ports of 
the Tyne, which were the most distant 
of the places to which it was argued 
protection ought tobe afforded. And now 
he would beg to refer, as briefly as pos- 
sible, to the other and principal object 
of the noble Lord, and that upon which 
he had on previous occasions mainly in- 
sisted—namely, the saving of life and 
property at sea. He (Mr. Dodds) did 
not often address the House, and should 
not do so at any length on the present 
occasion; but he was thoroughly con- 
versant with the subject, and must ask 
the indulgence of the House whilst 
he made the few observations he de- 
sired. He was, perhaps, the only Mem- 
ber of the House who, in 1858, attended 
several of the sittings of the Royal 
Commissioners at Tynemouth, Hartle- 
pool, Redcar, and elsewhere, and who 
gave evidence before them, and he had 
been, and was, thoroughly conversant 
with all that had since transpired on the 
subject. He was by these means enabled 
to speak on the subject from his own 
recollection and experience, and without 
the necessity for troubling the House by 
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quoting extracts from Blue Books. Now, 
with regard to Filey, it was an un- 
doubted fact that the recommendation of 
Filey was one that was not only not 
generally acquiesced in at the time, but, 
on the contrary, was very generally con- 
demned and disapproved of by theleading 
shipping authorities of the ports princi- 
pally interested—namely, the ports of 
Tees, Wear and Tyne, and the Hartle- 
pools. And he took leave to say, not- 
withstanding what fell from one hon. 
Member in the debate, that those gen- 
tlemen not merely understood their own 
interests and the requirements of their 
district, but that they were fully sensible 
of their duty to those in their employ- 
ment, and by no means slow to discharge 
it. But had the case of Filey been a 
strong one in 1858, instead of the weak 
and Setowy one it then, in the opinion 
of most competent persons, was, he sub- 
mitted that the circumstances had in the 
meantime totally changed in many most 
important particulars, and that, had 
there been any necessity for such a har- 
bour in 1858, such necessity no longer 
existed. In the first place, during the 
period that had since elapsed a complete 
revolution had been effected in the car- 
rying shipping trade of the United 
Kingdom. In 1858 the greater part of 
the trade was conducted by sailing ves- 
sels alone, and there were comparatively 
few steamers. Since that time there 
had been a gradual and progressive in- 
crease of screw steamers, and those prin- 
cipally of a large class. The screw 
colliers from the northern ports were con- 
stantly increasing in number, whilst the 
old tub colliers were gradually, but 
surely, disappearing from the face of 
the ocean. In their Report of 1859 the 
Royal Commissioners stated that they 
frequently heard of 700 vessels being at 
anchor in Bridlington Bay at one time, 
and that many hundreds of vessels were 
not unfrequently seen together from 
Flamborough Head. The evidence of 
1858 clearly showed that Bridlington 
Bay was one of the largest and best 
anchorage grounds on the shores of 
Great Britain, and that nearly 1,000 sail 
of coasting vessels could ride there at 
one time. But that state of things 
was now entirely changed. They might 
stand for a day on the summit of the 
lighthouse at Flamborough Head, or on 
Speeton Cliffs, and never see half the 
number of wind-bound’ ships that used 
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to be seen in, and prior to, 1858. The 
old colliers to which he had referred, 
when caught in a gale, sought such 
shelter as Bridlington Bay or Filey Bay 
afforded; but the screw steamers of the 
present day, when overtaken by a gale, 
rarely sought shelter, being almost in- 
dependent of wind, and able to reach 
their ports in safety in a few hours. 
That fact—namely, the gradual and pro- 
gressive supersession of wooden colliers 
by screw steamers—formed, indepen- 
dently of other considerations, a sub- 
stantial and, he thought, conclusive and 
sufficient reason why the recommenda- 
tion of 1859 as to Filey should not be 
acted upon. The noble Lord, in his 
very able speech, had himself admitted 
that a considerable change had taken 
place in the carrying shipping trade of 
the country, and he had given statistics 
from the Board of Trade Returns, but 
those referred to the United Kingdom, 
and not to England alone. He (Mr. 
Dodds) begged to quote from the annual 
statement of Trade and Navigation for 
England a few figures for the years 1859 
and 1875. Hedid not propose to trouble 
the House with any elaborate detail, but 
merely with the aggregate results. In 
1859 the number of sailing vessels under 
50 tons was 7,004, of the aggregate ton- 
nage of 218,543 tons, whilst in 1875 the 
number had diminished to 6,505, and 
the tonnage to 208,987 ; a total decrease 
of 469 in ships, and in tonnage of 9,586. 
Above 50 tons the number of sailing 
vessels in 1859 was 12,814, and the ton- 
nage 3,153,777, whilst in 1875 the num- 
ber had diminished to 10,144, and the 


tonnage to 3,005,914 tons, being a de- 
crease in number of 2,370 and in tonnage 


of 147,763. The aggregate number of 
sailing vessels in 1859 was 19,078, and 
the tonnage 3,372,320, whilst in 1875 
the number was 166,491, and the tonnage 
8,214,871, the aggregate decrease in 
number being 2,929, and in tonnage 
187,499 tons. With regard to steam 
vessels, there were in 1859 654 under 
50 tons, with a tonnage of 1,469, whilst 
in 1875 they had increased to 971, with 
a tonnage of 20,247, an increase in num- 
ber of over 50 per cent, and an increase 
in tonnage of nearly 40 per cent. The 
most marked increase was, however, on 
the larger class of steam vessels, the 
number above 50 tons in 1859 being 
800, with an aggregate tonnage of 
307,286 tons, whilst in 1875 the number 
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had increased to 2,174, and the tonnage 
to 1,457,134. The total tonnage of steam 
vessels had thus increased from 321,479 
tons in 1859 to 147,881 in 1875, some- 
thing like between 400 and 500 per 
cent. These figures, in his (Mr. Dodd’s) 
opinion, were entirely conclusive. The 
Returns for 1876 were not yet published, 
but they would show a progressive in- 
crease in steam and decrease in sailing 
vessels ; and everyone practically con- 
versant with the subject must confess 
that the tendency was more and more 
in that direction day by day. But the 
strongest and most powerful argu- 
ment against constructing a harbour 
of refuge at Filey at the present time 
was afforded by what had been done 
by the various harbour authorities. 
His hon. Friend the Member for South 
Durham had already spoken fully and 
truly of the successful efforts of the 
Tyne Conservancy Commissioners, and 
he had likewise referred to what had 
been done at the Hartlepools and the 
Tees. He (Mr. Dodds) could fully en- 
dorse all his hon. Friends (Mr. Pease 
and Mr. Stevenson) had said with re- 
ference tothose matters, and he would add 
that the Wear had also been very greatly 
improved ; but he should like to trouble 
the House for a few moments with some 
further details respecting the condition 
of the River Tees, with which, from his 
official connection with it and its govern- 
ing body, he was necessarily best ac- 
quainted —when, before the Commis- 
sioners in 1858, the local harbour autho- 
rities of the North—the Tyne, Wear, 
Tees, &c.—opposed the construction of a 
large harbour of refuge at Filey, and 
declared themselves in favour of the im- 
provement of existing harbours. For 
the reasons he had already given, he did 
not trouble the House by quotations 
from the evidence, the general effect of 
which was what he had just stated. At 
that time the harbour authorities of the 
North indicated the course they intended 
to pursue, and since 1858 they had not 
been idle; and they were now able to 
point, and point with legitimate pride, 
to the result of their prognostications 
and of their labours, and from the past 
to augur hopefully of what would be 
eventually realized from their further 
operations. Much had already been 
done by these several harbour autho- 
rities; but very much yet remained to 
be done, and in their efforts they had 
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strong claims upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. With regard to the capa- 
bility of the Tees as a harbour of refuge, 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Pease) had already 
spoken. When the Royal Commis- 
sioners presented their Report, the mini- 
mum depth of water upon the bar was 
between three and four feet, and the 
consequence was that at certain times of 
the tide no vessel whatever could enter 
the Tees, either for réfuge or otherwise. 
In addition to this, the estuary at this 
time was nearly four miles wide, and 
consisted mainly of broken water spread 
over the sand banks called North and 
South Gares. Now, by the construction 
of the breakwater, already considerably 
advanced, that width had been greatly 
reduced, and eventually the four miles 
of shoal water, which could only be ap- 
proached with an almost certainty of loss 
of life and property, would become a 
fixed channel half a mile wide, with a 
minimum depth of water at the present 
time of nearly 15 feet at dead low water. 
They never had less than about 15 feet 
of water now, and that only for four 
hours out of the 24; whilst for other 
four hours there was a depth of 20 feet, 
for other four hours at least 25 feet, and 
for the remainder of the 24 hours from 25 
to 30 feet. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Hastings (Mr. Brassey), in seconding 
the Motion of the noble Lord, had said 
that he supported it for the protection of 
the small class of sailing vessels, and he 
quoted figures which he (Mr. Dodds) con- 
fessed somewhat surprised him. Know- 
ing how accurate his hon. Friend was, 
and how great was his authority on every 
matter connected with shipping, he 
readily, however, accepted the figures 
he had quoted. His statement was that 
the number of sailing vessels in the 
United Kingdom under 200 tons burden 
was 10,000, employing 35,000 men; 
whilst the number above 200 tons was 
only 176, employing 1,300 men. He 
accepted these figures as given by his 
hon. Friend, who had since privately 
admitted to him that the 10,000 vessels 
under 200 tons burden would have a 
draught of water averaging about 10 
feet. What, then, was the result? 
Why, that everyone of these small 
vessels to which his hon. Friend had 
referred, and for the protection of which 
his hon. Friend supported the noble 
Lord’s Motion, could enter the Tees on 
every day in the year, and at all times 
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of the tide, even at dead low water. 
[Mr. Brassey: But what would be the 
result in the case of an on-shore gale?] 
Why, that even in an on-shore gale, 
unless, indeed, in very exceptional cir- 
cumstances, everyone of the vessels in 
question could run into the Tees, and 
anchor in the most perfect safety! He 
had no doubt whatever that nearly all 
the larger vessels to which his hon. 
Friend referred could also, during the 
greater part of the 24 hours, enter and 
leave the Tees in perfect safety. He 
(Mr. Dodds) could not help feeling that 
had his hon. Friend been aware of the 
facts, he would have felt that the case 
of the noble Lord for a harbour of refuge 
at Filey had been anticipated by opera- 
tions such as those of the Tees Conser- 
vancy Commissioners. With all these 
changes that had taken place, and seeing 
that everything possible was being done 
by the local harbour authorities for the 
protection of shipping on the North 
East Coast, he thought the noble Lord 
must feel that the time had come when, 
so far as the saving of life and property 
connected with sailing vessels was con- 
cerned, the advocacy of a general har- 
bour of refuge at Filey Bay had become 
unnecessary; and if the question of a 
great naval harbour were brought for- 
ward, it must be advocated on different 
grounds from those which had ever been 
put forward by the noble Lord ard his 
supporters. He thought, with the facts 
he and others had given before it, the 
House would be slow to adopt the Motion 
of the noble Lord; and whilst sympa- 
thizing with him entirely in the objects 
sought to be accomplished, he dissented 
entirely from his proposed mode of deal- 
ing with them, and trusted that the 
House would reject the Motion by a 
decisive majority. 

Mr. D. JENKINS: I rise to support 
the proposed Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Durham 
(Mr. Pease). The noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Claud Hamilton) stated that there 
was not a single piece of modern ord- 
nance mounted on the East Coast of 
England between Harwich and the 
Firth of Forth; but you have on that 
coast what is far more effective for its 
defence—namely, a coast which is almost 
inaccessible to ships of war of large ton- 
nage, protected as it is by numerous 
sandbanks, which fringe the coast for 
almost the entire distance between the 
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Firth of Forth and the mouth of the 
Thames—so that a few torpedoes put 
down here and there would make it un- 
assailable by any enemy. I do not, 
therefore, think that any Government 
would entertain the idea of having a 
naval station on that coast. As regards 
a harbour of refuge, it has been shown 
by the hon. Member for Stockton (Mr. 
Dodds)—and I; endorse his statement— 
that the coasting trade of this country 
is rapidly changing; and instead of its 
being carried on by vessels of small 
tonnage, screw steam-vessels are taking 
their place, and will ultimately super- 
sede them altogether, and this descrip- 
tion of vessel does not require the pro- 
tection of harbours of refuge. For the 
reasons I have given, I cordially support 
the Amendment which the hon. Member 
for South Durham has placed on the 
Paper. 

Captain PIM said, that he accepted 
the challenge of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Falmouth (Mr. D. Jenkins). 
He (Captain Pim) had had exceptional 
experience on our North-East coast; 
having been stationed in the Tyne as 
senior naval officer he thought he knew 
the coast pretty well, and of this he was 
certain—that from the Firth of Forth to 
the Humber there was not a single 
harbour where an iron-clad could coal. 
Now, it was well-known that our iron- 
clads could not sail in company with 
safety, and could not beat off a lee shore, 
much less blockade an enemy’s coast; 
our very best naval officers agreed that 
they could not be relied upon at all 
under sail; it was clear, therefore, that 
they were of use only under steam, and 
if that were so they must have coal. 
Some of these useless vessels required 
eight or nine tons of coal an hour, and 
in the event of war would have to be 
filled up with coal very frequently. Now, 
he repeated that there was not a single 
place where an iron-clad could coal from 
the Firth of Forth to the Humber, and if 
our iron-clads had to cruise in the North 
Sea such a port would be absolutely ne- 
cessary. He was surprised to hear the 
Downs spoken of forsuch a purpose, foran 
active enemy in the absence of our ships 
from the North Sea could with ease 
destroy millions worth of property in 
24 hours. Surely such a state of 
affairs deserved serious consideration, 
and he should therefore cordially sup- 
port the Motion of the noble Lord the 
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Member for King’s Lynn (Lord. Claud 
Hamilton). 

Gzverat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
Mr. Speaker, every hon. Member of this 
House, interested in harbour improve- 
ments, may vote for the Motion of the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn 
(Lord Claud Hamilton)— 

‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the un- 
protected condition of the North East Coast, as 
regards Harbour Accommodation, demands the 
serious consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 

To this I cordially assent, extending it 
to the whole coasts of the United King- 
dom. But the noble Lord’s speech re- 
stricts the proposition to harbour opera- 
tions at Filey, as a station for a great 
naval harbour. No doubt its intended 
capacity and its proposed depth of water 
admit of its being used as a refuge; Lut 
the conditions involved in a military 
harbour are very wide. Moreover, the 
unfavourable results of the inquiry, as 
to the suitableness of Dover as a naval 
harbour, render it necessary to pause 
before accepting the assertion that Filey 
is suitable for a central harbour. No 
doubt, the Select Committee of this 
House (of 1857 and 1858) on Harbours, 
did recommend Filey, stating that ‘‘it 
merits further investigation.” It is, 
however, admitted to be suitable for a 
fishery station, a good fishing ground 
extends on each side, 30 miles north 
and south. The Dogger Bank is from 
80 to 35 miles distant from the coast, 
and still affords a good supply of fish. 
Between this bank and the coast, shoals 
of herrings pass. Ifa harbour could be 
constructed at Filey, at a moderate out- 
lay, to allow of fishing boats running 
to it for refuge, the money might be ad- 
vantageously laid out. It is alsoknown 
that the Royal Commission on Har- 
bours also named Filey as a suitable 
site for a refuge harbour, and advised 
an expenditure on its construction of 
£800,000, as a Government grant. But 
further inquiries are necessary before 
incurring any liabilities for this larger 
work. Zhe North Sea Pilot states that— 

“Filey Bay has often been spoken of as a site 
for a harbour of refuge, it having in the ‘brig’ 
a breakwater half formed, but the bay is too 
shallow for any but small vessels,” and “ that 
no vessels should remain in it with the wind to 
eastward of north-north-east.”’ 


The harbour suitable for that site is, 
therefore, one that would be adapted 
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for the largest of our fishing vessels. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
states that the raising of funds for har- 
bour constructions should be left to pri- 
vate enterprize, supplemented by Go- 
vernment loans. But he forgets that 
the Acts of Parliament limit the powers 
of the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners to loans on good securities, and 
these powers are further narrowed by 
their interpretation. ‘ Even this limited 
aid would not, however, be available for 
Filey; which, like many other sites has, 
at present, no securities to pledge for the 
loan. We have listened this evening 
with great interest to the glowing, but 
truthful description of the vast improve- 
ments carried out and still in progress 
in the Rivers Tyne and Tees. Great 
approval has also been expressed by the 
President of the Board of Trade, of the 
spirit of intelligent enterprize, and the 
self-reliance shown by these communities, 
in providing the funds necessary for exe- 
cuting these great works. But these im- 
provements have largely developed ex- 
tensive resources of wealth, and enlarged 
our manufacturing industries connected 
with coal and iron. Without these aids, 
the money that has so wisely been spent, 
could never have been furnished. It is 
for poor localities that the aid of Govern- 
ment is mainly needed. Moreover, these 
river improvements are very different 
from the works so much required on our 
exposed coasts. The kind of skill and 
knowledge needed for improving tidal 
harbours differs very considerably from 
that needed for coast harbours. Also, 
whilst river improvements may on the 
whole be said to have been successful, 
the attempts to form harbours on our 
exposed coasts have either been com- 
plete failures, or have fallen short of 
expected results. In a few days hon. 
Members will receive a Return of all 
moneys expended on coast harbours since 
the first year of this century. Out of 
about £10,000,000 of public money spent 
by Government, there are but few coast 
harbours either made, or usefully im- 
proved. I urge Government, before de- 
ciding on Filey, or on any other sites, to 
obtain reliable information, not only as 
to the suitableness of the localities, but 
also as to the best designs for harbours, 
and as to the details of construction— 
these last two inquiries being extended 
not only to the United Kingdom, but to 
foreign countries—and to include not only 
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successful, but also unsuccessful works, 
of which there are so many examples on 
ourowncoasts. Thegreat North Sea Har- 
bour of Holland is an example of success 
that merits the special attention of our 
statesmen and merchants. This harbour, 
with its inland canal of 15 miles, converts 
the inland town of Amsterdam, already a 
great and wealthy financial centre, into a 
great sea-port, and a vast commercial em- 
porium, not only for Holland, but for the 
Rhenish provinces of Germany, and as 
soon as the St. Gothard Railway is com- 
pleted, even for Italy. This harbour is 
formed on the Dutch sandy shore, ex- 
posed to the full force of the winds and 
the waves of the German Ocean. There 
are few localities on our own coast more 
unpromising ; and yet the harbour has 
been successfully completed, at the cost 
of about £1,500,000—less than has been 
wasted on several of our failures. The 
designs for the harbour, prepared by the 
Dutch engineers, were modified skilfully 
by Sir John Hawkshaw; to this modi- 
fication, aided by the skill of Mr. Gregory 
Hutton, the executive engineer under 
the contractors, Messrs. Lee and Sons, 
the successful results are mainly attri- 
butable. The harbour design is simple ; 
it has an area of about 300 acres, with a 
possible depth of water of nearly 27 feet 
throughout. The piers extend from the 
sandy shore into the sea, to a distance of 
1,500 yards; are nearly parallel for a 
length of 1,200 yards, gradually closing 
in, until the mouth is only 280 yards 
wide, but terminating in the open sea, in 
a depth of 28 feet of water. Through this 
narrowed entrance the ocean waves roll 
in unbroken, and lose force so entirely 
by expansions within the wide area of 
the harbour that the water at the mouth 
of the canal which joins the harbour is 
perfectly smooth. Through this canal 
channel the largest vessels proceed to 
Amsterdam, where further changes are 
in progress, to meet the requirements of 
the expected extension of shipping and 
trade. We have nothing on our coasts 
to compare with this grand Dutch enter- 
prize, and yet our shipping interests 
have greatly extended since the inquiry 
into our harbour wants by the Select 
Committee of 1857. In that year, the 
tonnage of vessels cleared and entered 
amounted to 28,000,000 tons, and in 
1875 to 46,000,000. The tonnage of the 
coasting trade was in the former period, 
27,000,000 tons; in 1875 it had increased 
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to 39,000,000. The tonnage of vessels, 
steam and sailing, built and first regis- 
tered in 1857, was 250,472 tons, and in 
1875 as much as 420,551 tons. The men 
employed in 1857, exclusive of masters, 
were 176,387 in number, and 199,667 in 
1875. It was mainly on the ground of 
the large increase in tonnage and sailors 
in 1857, as compared with those of 15 
years previously, that the Select Com- 
mittee of 1857 based their recommenda- 
tion for the improvement of harbours, 
and for the Government to make a free 
grant of £2,000,000 to aid in their con- 
struction. The Royal Commission in 
1859 advised this grant to be increased 
to £2,363,000, for some harbours as en- 
tire contributions, and for others, in aid 
of local contributions to be raised to the 
extent of £1,625,000. Nearly 20 years 
have passed since then, but not a fraction 
has yet been given. The powers of the 
Loan Commissioners were, consequent 
on these recommendations, specially en- 
larged, under the Harbour and Passing 
Tolls Act of 1861, to aid by loans the 
construction and improvement of har- 
bours. But in the course of 16 years 
the Commissioners have actually lent 
less than the grant—that is, only a little 
above £2,000,000. Even of this capital 
a portion has already been repaid, with 
interest in full, for the entire loan. Not 
a fraction has been struck off as lost. 
The Government have, however, bene- 
fited, having received interest at higher 
rates than paid for the money so lent. 
The hon. Members for Stockton and South 
Shields have pointed out the strict views 
taken by the Loan Commissioners as to 
the securities for loans. The expendi- 
ture on these rivers, the Tyne and Tees, 
for all shipping purposes, may be rated 
at nearly £4,000,000. But the loans of 
public money at high interest, granted 
' for these useful improvements, have only 
formed a small fraction of this outlay. 
With such limitations of loans to river 
works in these great centres of industry, 
there can be but little hope of loans for 
the poorer districts, of which there are 
so many in Scotland and Ireland. These 
are destitute of all the wealthy resources 
which are found in the neighbourhood 
of the Tyne, the Tees, and the Wear. 
There are many suitable sites for coast 
harbours, where aid from Government 
is needed. For instance, in the county 
I have the honour to represent, there is 
the Stonehaven Bay admirably adapted 
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for a great national harbour. A large 
sum of money would, however, be re- 
quired for its construction. But this 
part of the coast is urgently in need of a 
refuge, and a harbour suited for our 
largest vessels of war. The site is also 
admirably adapted for a large fishery 
harbour. At a distance from the coast, 
of 30 to 90 miles from Stonehaven, there 
are the well-stocked Mar Bank and 
shoals, on which the fishing is certain, 
and the supplies are abundant. Between 
the coasts and these banks, shoals of 
herrings invariably pass. If the fishing 
vessels could remain at sea, or risk ex- 
posure for a few hours—indeed with cer- 
tainty of finding a refuge on the lee shore 
against the easterly gales, which come 
on suddenly—the profitable results of the 
fishery would be great. The full de- 
velopment of these fisheries would open 
up a vast source of wealth thereby in- 
creasing our supplies of food, and rais- 
ing up a number of the hardiest class of 
fishermen — one of our greatest wants. 
The funds for providing this harbour and 
for many other harbours, can at present 
only be obtained by making the locality 
contribute, or by public grants or by the 
loanof moneyby Government. Thelocali- 
ties might aid in supplying funds, if the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sioners were carried out. That Com- 
mission advised the Government to se- 
cure for the public the increased value 
given to the land in the immediate vici- 
nity, by the construction of harbours. 
In some localities, where harbours have 
been a success, the owners of land have 
greatly benefited by their land being in 
request for business purposes, and the 
profits are still on the increase. This is 
a form of national wealth which may as 
justly be directly taxed, as the coal and 
iron now exported from the Tyne and 
Tees are now indirectly taxed, for the 
improvement of these rivers. Aided by 
this as yet neglected resource, and with 
some degree of certainty—which a Go- 
vernment inquiry could alone ensure— 
that the engineering designs, and the 
details of construction, can be better re- 
lied on in the future than in the past, 
there need be no hesitation in laying out 
many millions for those harbour works, 
which this country so urgently needs, in 
order to enable it to sustain the dan- 
gerous competition which our com- 
merce has now to dread from foreign 
countries. 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought that while the 
House would share his opinion that the 
noble Lord (Lord Claud Hamilton) had 
most ably discharged the duty he had for 
some time made peculiarly his own, and 
had done good service in calling atten- 
tion to this very important subject, at 
the same time many hon. Members 
would feel, notwithstanding the able 
discussion to which they had listened, 
that there was scarcely any clear issue 
presented to them on this occasion. Un- 
doubtedly various questions of an impor- 
tant character had been raised; but it 
was difficult to say, if the Government 
were to support the Motion of the noble 
Lord, what the precise effect of their 
vote would be. It had been very justly 
remarked that the noble Lord had on 
this occasion somewhat changed the issue 
which he had raised on former occasions, 
and which the Government from the 
terms of his Motion, and recollecting 
what had previously taken place, ex- 
pected he would have raised again this 
evening. But the noble Lord on this 
occasion had said very little on the im- 
portance of Filey at a harbour of refuge, 
but had raised the wide and important 
question of a harbour for the purposes 
of defence. The latter subject was one 
which was of so large a character and 
involved so many important questions 
that it was hardly reasonable to expect 
that the House or the Government should 
express an opinion with regard to it 
without further time for consideration. 
The hon. Member for Dover (Mr. Fresh- 
field) had very properly pointed out that 
another question of a naval harbour had 
been for some time before the country, 
and that if the relative importance of a 
naval station was raised, the claims of 
other places, such as that of Dover, to 
be selected for that purpose would have 
to be taken into consideration before it 
was determined to create it at Filey. 
There was a great deal to be said in pre- 
ference of Dover, if it came to a compa- 
rison of the two cases, on account of its 
fortified position, its proximity to the 
great channel of commerce, and other 
claims to consideration; but pressure 
upon the Government for the defence of 
the country and the maintenance of our 
military and naval strength was so great 
that they had felt themselves compelled 
reluctantly to prefer other objects at the 
present time to the promotion of the 
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harbour of Dover. Well, then, in con- 
nection with this subject they had had 
the question raised by the hon. Member 
for South Durham—whether more was 
not to be done by going on with those 
works which had been carried on with 
such very great success in the Tyne, the 
Tees, and other ports in the North of 
England, and connected with that was 
the further question—whether the Public 
Works Commissioners were already 
giving all the assistance they should 
give to the promotion of those works. 
These questions were under the consi- 
deration of the Government, but he was 
not prepared to pronounce an opinion 
without further inquiry. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Government felt they 
should hardly know in what position 
they stood if they were to go into the 
questions raised by the noble Lord on 
the one side and by hon. Gentlemen on 
the other; and perhaps the best and 
simplest course for the House was to 
leave aside these questions and accept 
the Motion for going into Committee of 
Supply. He could assure the House 
that the matter was one which had not 
at all escaped the attention of the Go- 
vernment, but, on the contrary, was at 
all times under their considevation. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 99; Noes 
28: Majority 71.—(Div. List, No. 146.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘That Mr, 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


FOREST OF DEAN.—OBSERVATIONS. 


CotoneL KINGSCOTE rose to call 
attention to the state of the Forest of 
Dean, especially as regarded the sale of 
land by the Crown for building and 
other purposes. The hon. and gallant 
Member said that he had intended, if 
the Forms of the House had permitted, 
to move— 

“That, pending legislation for carrying out 
the recommendations of the Select Commit- 
tee which sat in 1874 on Dean Forest, it is ex- 
pedient that further facilities should be given 
by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods 
and Forests to enable the inhabitants of the 
Forest of Dean to purchase waste or other land 
in the said forest belonging to the Crown for 
building or garden purposes, as provided by 
the Act 10 Geo. 4, c. 50,”’. 
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The Report of the Select Committee on 
the Forest, which was appointed in 1874 
to inquire into the laws and rights 
affecting Dean Forest and the condition 
thereof, set forth that it was in a bad 
state, and that this condition was owing 
to official neglect. In consequence of 
this inquiry, in 1875 a Bill was brought 
in appointing Commissioners with powers 
to inquire into the boundaries and other 
matters connected with the Forest, the 
setting out of spaces for recreation and 
enjoyment, the allotment of garden 
ground for the labouring classes, and 
the sale of land for building and other 
purposes by auction or private contract. 
That plainly indicated that the sale and 
allotment of land in considerable quan- 
tities for the use of the inhabitants of 
the Forest had been contemplated. That 
Bill, however, was never read the second 
time; and since then nothing had been 
done to remedy the evils which had been 
proved before the Select Committee of 
that House to exist in the Forest of Dean. 
He therefore felt it necessary again to 
call the attention of the House to the 
subject. The Forest of Dean was in 
1712 little better than a wilderness—the 


only dwellings within the boundary 


being six lodges for keepers. Since 
then, however, owing to the develop- 
ment of minerals, which were very ex- 
tensively worked, the population had 
very largely increased. In 1788 there 
were 598 cottages, and a population of 
about 3,000; and in 1871 there were 
4,000 cottages and a population of over 
22,000. But the people located there 
lived in wretched cottages, many of which 
consisted of only one or two rooms: they 
had hardly any garden ground, and not 
a paddock or a small field was to be 
found in the Forest where a cottager 
could keep acow. Great inconvenience 
necessarily resulted from that state of 
things, and, instead of matters getting 
better in that respect, they were steadily 
growing worse. The population went 
on increasing, but no land was sold for 
building purposes or for garden allot- 
ment. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

Coronen KINGSCOTE proceeded to 
quote from the evidence taken before 
the Select Committee to show the extent 
to which overcrowding existed in the 
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dwellings of the miners. One witness 
gave as a typical instance acase in which 
there were 17 persons, comprising three 
distinct families, living in a house with 
only two small rooms. In addition to 
being thus overcrowded, the miners and 
other workpeople had further and further 
to go to their employment. He blamed 
the authorities for not having made any 
attempt when minerals were developed 
in the Forest to provide for the wants of 
the population. The amount of land sold 
from 1856 to 1860 inclusive was only 
24 acres, and from 1872 to 1876 inclu- 
sive 18 acres. In the four years pre- 
vious to 1872—a period during which 
the population rapidly increased—only 
54 acres were sold, and although the land 
was of very inferior quality, the price 
obtained for it per acre was as high as 
£327. He was sure the House would 
agree with him in thinking that some 
remedy was required for this state of 
things. Ifthe Bill of 1875 could not be 
passed, he would ask the officials of the 
Crown to exercise the powers they had 
by 10 Geo. IV., c. 50, s. 98, or if this 
did not give sufficient scope to bring in 
a short Bill, in order to obtain addi- 
tional powers, to sell land say at £60 
an acre, which would be a fair price. 
He was convinced that the sale of even 
500 acres would be of the greatest 
benefit to the inhabitants of the Forest. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


Observations. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Nine o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 4th June, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Gage, after the death of his Grand- 
father. 

Pusuic Bris—First Reading—Crown Office * 
(84) ; Marriages Legalisation, Saint Peter's, 
Almondsbury * (85); Consolidated Fund 
(£5,900,000) *; Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Atherton, 
&c.)* (86), and referred to the Examiners; 
Local Government Board’s Provisional Or- 
ders Confirmation (Belper Union, &c.) * (87), 
and referred to the Examiners. 

Committee — Report—Gas and Water Orders 
Confirmation (Brotton, &c.)* (60); Public 
Libraries Act (Ireland) Amendment * (65). 

Report—Settled Estates * (49). 
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BURIAL ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 


QUESTION. EXPLANATION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, as 
I see that my noble Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Council is in his place, I will 
ask him a Question of which I have 
given him private Notice. I do not 
know whether it will be convenient to 
him to answer it this evening; but, if 
not, perhaps he will answer it on some 
other evening this week. The next stage 
of the Burials Bill will not be taken till 
after a considerable lapse of time—about 
a month from the date when it was 
in Committee. I think it would be 
convenient to the House if, before the 
next stage comes on, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—if they think they could do 
so—would state what course they pro- 
pose to take with regard to the Bill. 
One clause of the Bill in particular is 
of very considerable importance, and it 
would be desirable to know when the 
Government propose to go on with the 
Bill, and, if they do, whether they pro- 
pose to introduce Amendments ? 

I may take this opportunity of giving 
a personal explanation relative to a 
statement which I made on the second 
reading of the Burials Bill respecting 
the burial of Sir Morton Peto’s daughter, 
the accuracy of which has been dis- 
puted. The information was given me 
in 1876, and I intended to mention the 
case when introducing the Resolutions 
of last year; but I forgot to do so. The 
matter came back to my recollection this 
year when speaking on the second read- 
ing of the Bill, when I repeated it, as I 
thought, exactly as I received it. I am 
now informed the church on which Sir 
Morton Peto spent so much money was 
in an old churchyard; and that the re- 
fusal to allow anything but a silent 
burial to a deceased Baptist was given 
previously to the death of Sir Morton 
Peto’s daughter. When his daughter 
died, warned by what had happened, he 
was obliged to bury her in a cemetery, 
although his strong wish was to bury 
her in the above-mentioned churchyard ; 
and it was this sad event which in- 
duced Sir Morton Peto to bring in the 
Burials Bill of 1861. Sir Morton Peto 
made no complaint of the conduct of 
the clergyman—what he did complain 
of was the system, and that he sought 
by this Bill to remedy. 
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THe Duce or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON: The Reportofthe Burials Bill, 
which is the next stage, we propose to 
take on Monday, the 18th of June. Any 
Amendments which the Government 
may desire to introduce on that stage 
they will take care to have printed so 
that they may be in your Lordships’ 
hands a considerable time before that 
date, and your Lordships may then have 
the opportunity of considering them. 


JOINT STATIONS AT RATLWAYS. 
STANDING ORDER. RESOLUTION. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE rose to 
call attention to the inconvenience and 
danger to the public which had in some 
instances arisen in joint railway stations, 
under the joint control of different com- 
panies, owing to insufficient accommo- 
dation; and to move a Resolution, that 
there be a Standing Order inserted in 
every future Railway Bill, making pro- 
vision in relation thereto. The noble 
Earl said that the recent Royal Com- 
mission, after pointing out that a great 
deal had from time to time been done 
by Railway Companies to provide addi- 
tional accommodation, &c., at great cost, 
went on to say— 

“ But though much has been done by Railway 
Companies to meet the demands of increasing 
traffic, we find that cases have existed, and do 
exist, in which Companies have for an unrea- 
sonably long period allowed the accommodation 
to remain insufficient, and that to such an ex- 
tent as to give rise to serious danger. ‘This is 
specially the case in respect of joint stations 
and lines jointly used in connection with them, 
and Guidebridge, Huddersfield, and Preston 
may be cited as prominent instances.” 


The Commissioners explained that no 
difficulty had arisen in those cases where 
the original owning Companies had re- 
tained the rights of ownership, and the 
other Companies had been admitted as 
tenants, even though in perpetuity; but 
that the evil existed only where Parlia- 
ment had given to more than one Com- 
pany an equal right and equal voice in 
the control, &c., of the station. The 
Commissioners went on to say— 

“ And here the consequences to be anticipated 
from divided control and divided responsibility 
have ensued. When such an arrangement has 
arisen from the demand of one Company to ob- 
tain rights to use the station of another Com- 
pany, the object of the intruding Company has 
been either to bring about interchange of traffic, 
or else, without reciprocity, to transfer to its 
own system a portion of the traffic, whether de- 
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veloped or undeveloped, of the other line. In 
the first case it will generally be found that the 
Companies have agreed to certain terms, and 
submitted them for the approval of Parliament. 
In the second case the intrusion of the new 
Company has generally been effected upon terms 
imposed by a Parliamentary Committee after a 
contest between the parties. In both cases the 
individual responsibility of the original Com- 
pany to provide a station adequate to the traffic 
it admits is taken away: and, in the second 
case, the chance of profit from its original ex- 
penditure or any additional outlay is necessarily 
much reduced. Not even the most necessary 
alterations in the station can be effected until 
two or more Boards of Directors have agreed to 
the necessity of the expenditure proposed, and 
to the proportions in which their respective 
Companies are to be charged therewith.” 


After some further remarks, the Royal 
Commissioners continued— 


“Tn granting to private persons a concession 
to make a railway, the Legislature has intended 
to impose the obligation to make a line adequate 
to the safe conduct of the traffic. But when 
other Companies intrude upon lines thus formed, 
this obligation is obscured, and the enforcement 
of it becomes difficult.” 


Then followed the recommendation sub- 
stantially embodied in his Resolution. 
The Duke of Buckingham, who was the 
first Chairman of the Royal Commission, 
attached great importance to this ques- 
tion of sufficient accommodation at joint 
stations, and this was a portion of the 
noble Duke’s examination of Mr. H. 
Oakley, general manager of the Great 
Northern Railway— 


“ Q. 33,298.—Do you think there would be any 
hardship, any inconvenience to the public, if 
when new lines are sanctioned with running 
powers into stations and the use of stations be- 
longing to other Companies, it was made a con- 
dition that the additional accommodation should 
be provided and the funds found—that is to 
say, the agreed portion found for it by the new 
line before the line was opened to the public? 
A.—No, I do not think there would be any 
hardship on the new Company in that, provided 
the old Company were not allowed to delay the 
opening of the new line by any dilatory conduct 
on their part in enlarging the station. Q. 33,299. 
—Assuming, for instance, a case like this: a 
Company obtains power from Parliament to 
make a certain line adjoining your own line, 
100 yards or so outside the station, and using 
the station: at the present moment it appears 
that the common custom has been that the 
Board of Trade inspection practically ends at 
the point ofjunction ? AA—Yes. Q.33,300.—That 
the old station is used without material altera- 
tion, or practically without any, and that no 
one party afterwards has sufficient interest in 
the profit to make it worth its while to press on 
the re-arrangement, and the public are inconve- 
nienced, and in some cases things have gone to 
tke extent of making it dangerous to work? A. 
—Yes. Q. 33,801. Of course, the question arises 
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why should that be, why should not the new 
Company, if it takes advantage of an old station, 
be equally bound to complete it before it opens 
its line, as it would be if it built a station of 
its own? A.—I do not think there can be any 
reasonable objection to the new Company being 
bound either to provide its own independent 
station, or to provide sufficient accommodation 
in the previously existing station. I think that 
is common sense; but in dealing with that 
question care must be taken that the old Com- 
pany does not obtain a sort of practical power 
of shutting the new Company out for an indefi- 
nite time. Q. 33,302.—By disagreeing to its 
plans, you mean? A.—Yes.” 


at Railways. 


He was not asking by his Resolution 
for any interference with old joint sta- 
tions; what he did ask for was a mea- 
sure of precaution to which he thought 
Railway Companies coming before Par- 
liament for schemes of joint stations 
could make no reasonable objection. 


Moved to resolve, That in the opinion of the 
House there should be a’ Standing Order that 
in future any Railway Bill proposing to authorise 
the intrusion of a new railway into an existing 
station of another railway shall be referred to 
the Board of Trade for the purpose of obtaining 
a report from that department (similar to those 
which are now made in the case of Bills which 
authorise level crossings upon railways), whe- 
ther the accommodation upon the line affected 
by the intrusion be sufficient for the increased 
traffic proposed to be brought upon it; and, if 
not, that it is further the opinion of the House 
that provision should be made in any such Bill, 
before it leaves Committee, for the due exten- 
sion of the works and premises; also for defi- 
nitely fixing the responsibility of maintaining 
such premises, and of making future extensions 
should such become necessary; and that power 
should be given by the Act to any company 
under such responsibility to compel any other 
company using its line to contribute to the ex- 
pense of the necessary works, or to submit to 
arbitration in the matter—(Zhe Earl of Bel- 
more.) 


Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that the object his noble 
Friend had in view was one of consi- 
derable importance, and he thought he 
had made a case for bringing it under 
the notice of their Lordships. He did 
not, however, think that the manner in 
which his noble Friend proposed to deal 
with the subject was the best that could 
be desired. Indeed, there were consi- 
derable objections to any portion of the 
great question referred to the Royal 
Commission being dealt with in an 
isolated manner. As had been pointed 
out on a former occasion by his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government, 
it was obvious that the whole subject of 
railways must be maturely considered 
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by the Government with the view to its 
being dealt with in a general scheme. 
He could not, therefore, think it would 
be wise to treat this matter of joint sta- 
tions by a Standing Order as proposed 
by his noble Friend whose Motion was 
before their Lordships. He submitted 
to his noble Friend and their Lordships, 
that to make such a reference to the 
Board of Trade as that suggested by his 
noble Friend would have the injurious 
effect of removing from the Committee 
on the particular Bill that responsibility 
which in the public interest it was de- 
sirable should be invested in it—inas- 
much as they might consider it waste of 
time to enter into questions that had to 
be undertaken by the Board of Trade. 
As to the principle embodied in the last 
part of his noble Friend’s Resolution, it 
had already been accepted in the cases 
of Acts passed for the Midland and 
Settle and the Wolverhampton and 
Walsall lines, and therefore there ap- 
peared to be no necessity for making it 
compulsory in the form of a Standing 
Order. He hoped his noble Friend 
would not think it necessary to press his 
Motion. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE thought 
it would be difficult to carry out by 
Standing Order a regulation such as that 
suggested by the noble Earl. It was 
undesirable to have many stations in a 
town, and every facility should be given 
for different Companies using the same 
station when it could be done consistent 
with safety. 

Motion (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


CROWN OFFICE BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill for making provisions with respect to 
the preparation and authentication of Commis- 
sions and other documents issued from the Office 
of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery; and 
for other purposes—Was presented by The 


Lorp CuHanceLtor; read 1%, (No. 84.) 


MARRIAGES LEGALISATION, SAINT PETER’S, 
ALMONDSBURY, BILL [H.L. | 

A Bill to. render valid marriages heretofore 
solemnised in the Chapel of Ease called Saint 
Peter's Church, in the parish of Almondsbury, 
in the county of Gloucester—Was presented by 
The Lord Bishop of Giovcester and BrisTot ; 
read 1*. (No. 85.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD’S PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION (ATHER- 
Ton, &c.) Bint [H.L.] (No. 86.) A Bill 
to confirm certain Provisional Orders of the 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 





Local Government Board relating to the 
Local Government Districts of Atherton, Bar- 
nard Castle, Belgrave, Brigg, Brownhills, 
Cwmdu, and Dawlish, the Borough of Evesham, 
the Improvement Act District of High and Low 
Harrogate, the Borough of Ipswich, the Local 
Government District of Newbold and Dunston, 
the Rural Sanitary District of the Settle Union, 
the Local Government Districts of Slough and 
Southborough, the Borough of Swansea, and 
the Rural Sanitary District of Ulverstone 
Union: And also, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD’S PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION (BELPER 
union, &c.) BiL [H.L.] (No. 87.) 


A’ Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board relating to the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Belper Union, 
the Borough of Chipping Norton, the Local 
Government District of Clay Lane, the City of 
Exeter, the Borough of Droitwich, the Improve- 
ment Act District of Haverfordwest, the Rural 
Sanitary District of the Hendon Union, the 
Local Government District of Hexham, the 
Boroughs of Kingston-upon-Hull, Portsmouth, 
and Saint Helens, the Local Government Dis- 
trict of Southend, the Borough of Sunderland, 
the Local Government District of Sutton-in- 
Ashfield, and the City of York : 

Were severally presented by The Earl of Jersey ; 
read 14, and referred to the Examiners. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 4th June, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Nzew Memser Sworn—Edmond 
Dwyer Gray, esquire, for the County of 
Tipperary. 

Suprpiy—considered in Committee—C1vit Ser- 
vice Estimates—Resolutions [May 31] re- 
ported, 

Pustic Brus — Ordered — First Reading — 
Public Health (Metropolis) * [187]; Building 
Societies Act (1874) Amendment * [188]. 

First Reading—Removal of Wrecks* [181];. 
Public Record Office* [182]; Medical Act 
(1858) Amendment (No. 3) * [186]. 

Second Reading—Bishoprics [153], debate ad- 
Jjourned ; Companies Acts Amendment * [45] ; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Brid- 
lington, &c.)* [170]; Blind and Deaf Mute 
Children (Education) [176]. 

Committee—Report—Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge (re-comm.) (113-183) ; Supreme 
Court of Judicature nme 66-184] ; 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
No. 38)* [166]; Colonial Fortifications * 
174]; Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) (No.2) * 
159-1865]. 

Considered as amended—Quarter Sessions (Bo- 
roughs) * [144]. . 
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Third Reading—Customs, Inland Revenue, and 
Savings Banks * [143]; Public Works Loans 
[145]; Local Government (Gas) Provisional 
Orders (Penrith, &c.) * [156]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Altrincham, &c.) * 
[157], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—1Qen— 


COOLIE EMIGRATION TO FRENCH 
GUIANA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
it is true that the Government of India 
has lately felt itself obliged to prohibit 
the exportation of Coolies from India to 
the French colony of Guiana; and, 
whether there would be any objection 
to lay upon the Table Copies of any 
representations or correspondence which 
may have passed 6n the subject ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the Government of India did in Septem- 
ber, 1876, intimate to the Secretary of 
State their decision to withhold their 
assent to the resumption of emigration 
from India to Cayenne, until the im- 
provement of arrangement should have 
materially reduced the sickness and 
mortality among coolies settled in the 
colony, their desire being that steps 
should be first taken by the French 
Government to prevent the great amount 
of needless exportation of those coolies. 
The French Government, however, re- 
cently addressed Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the subject; and the matter 
being at this moment under considera- 
tion, it would not at the present moment 
be thought expedient to lay before Par- 
liament the correspondence that has 
passed regarding it. 


POST OFFICE—THE AUSTRALIAN COLO- 
NIES—PREPAYMENT OF LETTERS. 
QUESTION. 


Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN asked 
the Postmaster General, If he would 
state under what Statute the Post Office 
claims to have the right to render com- 
pulsory the pre-payment of letters from 
the United Kingdom to our Australian 
Colonies; under what Statute letters 
from the United Kingdom to our Austra- 
lian Colonies, posted in the United 
Kingdom with no stamp, or with an in- 
sufficient stamp, are now opened and 
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read at the General Post Office; if he 
can lay upon the Table of the House a 
Return, for each of the last three years, 
of the number of such letters opened 
and read at the General Post Office; 
and, if he can state on what grounds 
the senders of letters from the United 
Kingdom to our Australian Colonies 
have not the same option of pre-paying 
or not those letters as they now possess 
with regard to letters between different 
parts of the United Kingdom ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, the Treasury Warrant of 1864, 
which rendered compulsory the pre- 
payment of letters from the United 
Kingdom to the Australian Colonies 
was issued under the 3 & 4 Vict. c. 96. 
Under the same statute letters from the 
United Kingdom to the Australian Co- 
lonies with no stamp or an insufficient 
stamp were opened, and not read, but 
returned to the writers of them. No 
Return had been kept of the number of 
such letters opened and returned. Com- 
oi pre-payment was agreed upon 

etween the Imperial Government and 
the Governments of the several Austra- 
lian Colonies as long ago as 1865. A 
few years ago the Imperial Government 
made a proposal to the Australian Go- 
vernment to relax that rule, but no 
further stepg were taken in the matter. 


Arctic Expedition. 


NAVY—THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, in the ab- 
sence of the First Lord, Whether, having 
received a Report, of date 3rd March, 
from the Admiralty Committee on 
Scurvy to the effect that the early out- 
break of scurvy in the spring sledging 
parties of the late Arctic Expedition was 
due to the absence of lime juice from 
their provisions, and further that in not 
including lime juice the officer in com- 
mand of the Expedition deviated from 
the Memorandum of Recommendations 
and Suggestions of the Medical Director 
General furnished to Sir George Nares 
by the Admiralty for his information, 
and that such deviation was-not proper, 
he has taken any steps in respect to this 
Report with a view to prevent similar 
calamities on future occasions ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON : Asthere is no 
intention at present to fit out any Arctic 
Expedition, it is unnecessary to take any 
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immediate steps as to the issue of lime 
juice, in consequence of the Report of the 
Committee to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman refers. Should, however, at any 
future time a similar Expedition be sent 
out, the experience of the last one will 
doubtless not be lost upon the Admi- 
ralty. I may add that directions have 
been given for a communication to Sir 
George Nares upon the subject of the 
Report, which will -be laid upon the 
Table. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: In conse- 
quence of the Answer to my Question, 
which was not confined to Arctic Expe- 
ditions, I shali call attention to the 
Report on the Motion for going into 
Committee of Supply. 





THE CHANNEL ISLANDS—THE LAWS 
AND JUDICATURE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he can place upon the Table of the 
House a detailed and explanatory list of 
the privileges enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of the Channel Islands ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that it was impossible, without 
much more power in the way of expen- 
diture than he possessed, to give a 
_ detailed and explanatory list of the 
privileges enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
the Channel Islands. One of their great 
privileges was exemption’ from Imperial 
taxation, and the other, which he consi- 
dered a doubtful one, was the privilege 
of Home Rule. A great deal of infor- 
mation on the subject would be found 
in the Report of the Commission which 
sat about 1847. 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, 
&c.—FEES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOLT asked Mr. Attorney Gene- 
ral, Whether under the 37th section of 
6 and 7 Will. 4, c. 86, a registrar is 
authorised to make a charge of one 
shilling for a search of the register, in 
addition to the fee of two shillings and 
sixpence, in cases in which the name 
and exact date required for the certificate 
are given by the applicant ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
in my opinion, in cases where no search 
of any sort is necessary, the fee of 1s. 
for a search ought not to be charged ; 
and a search will not be necessary when 


Mr. A. F. Egerton 
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a reference to the volume and page of 
the register, where the entry can be 
found can be given; but it does not 
follow that a search will not be needed 
simply because the name of the person 
whose birth, death, or marriage is sup- 
posed to be recorded is given with the 
date of the event. I give this answer, 
because I am anxious to oblige my hon. 
and learned Friend; but as there are 
great differences of opinion on the sub- 
ject, and as my opinion is in no way 
binding upon the registrar, I doubt very 
much whether I ought to express it. 


PASSENGER ACT, 1863—THE STEAM- 
SHIP “ ARRAGON.”’—QUESTION. 


Mr. MORLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether it is 
true that Lieutenant Pearch, R.N., the 
Emigration Officer at the Port of Bristol, 
caused the steamship ‘‘ Arragon”’ to be 
detained for several hours at King’s 
Road, in the Port of Bristol, on the 
16th instant, after she was loaded and 
ready for sea, because he did not under- 
stand that a steamship might carry pas- 
sengers in the proportion of one statute . 
adult to every twenty registered tons, 
without becoming liable to the provisions 
of the Passengers’ Act, although this is 
most clearly defined by the third section 
of ‘‘The Passengers’ Act Amendment 
Act, 1863 ;” and, whether it is the in- 
tention of the Board of Trade to com- 
pensate the owners of the stsamer for 
the detention caused by their officer ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
the ship was detained for a few hours 
owing to the officer having calculated 
the number of statute adult passengers 
without the Proviso, obscurely made in 
the Act of 1863, that two passengers 
under 12 years of age should count for 
one. Thecorrected calculation just took 
the ship, as a short ship, out of the Act. 
The owner being in London, came to 
the Board of Trade, and the ship was 
liberated by telegram. I must add that 
the Question most unfairly implies mis- 
conduct on the part of a public officer 
and a claim for compensation, which 
was neither made, nor had any founda- 
tion in fact. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM—SALARIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether any 
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scheme for regulating the Salaries of 
the Officers in the British Museum has 
been recently submitted by the Trustees 
to the Treasury; and, if so, whether he 
would state the date when such scheme 
was transmitted to the Treasury, and 
the decision that has been taken in re- 
gard to the recommendations made by 
the Trustees ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that a scheme was submitted by the 
Trustees in the early part of April, in 
consequence of certain communications 
that passed between the Treasury and 
the Trustees of the Museum. That 
scheme had been very carefully consi- 
dered by the Treasury, and an answer 
had been sent to it that evening, con- 
taining the proposals to which the Trea- 
sury were prepared to consent. 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS BILL. 
QUESTION. 
Str HENRY JACKSON asked Mr. 


Attorney General, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to proceed 


further with the Patents for Inventions | y 


Bill this Session ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, said, he intended to use every 
effort to pass the Bill that Session, and 
he hoped they would be successful. 


MALTA—TAXATION ON GRAIN AND 
FOOD ARTICLES.— QUESTION. 


Mr. T. B. POTTER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If he 
is prepared to state to the House the re- 
sult of the recent investigation in Malta 
in reference to the food taxes in that 
island, and the decision of the Govern- 
ment on the subject; and, if the Go- 
vernment is prepared to take steps to 
amend the system of primary education 
in Malta and to secure to the Maltese a 
thorough instruction in the English lan- 
guage, and thus to give them a full op- 
portunity to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages and fulfil the responsibilities of 
British citizenship ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I am unable, 
Sir, to state at the present moment what 
the result is of the recent investigations 
into the question of food taxes in Malta, 
and I am afraid some little time must 
elapse before I shall be in a position to 
do so, as the Report which we expect 
very shortly to receive must be very 
carefully considered by Her Majesty’s 
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Government, in addition to which full 
communications will have to be ex- 
changed with the local Government be- 
fore a final decision is arrived at. As 
to the question of education, although 
there is no intention, at present at any 
rate, to effect any radical change in the 
system now in force in the island, mea- 
sures are in progress which will tend to 
offer increased facilities for learning the 
English language. 


INDIA—THE INDIAN BUDGET. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. COURTNEY (for Mr. Fawezrr) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether, as he stated that the 
Indian Budget would be brought for- 
ward at an earlier period than usual, he 
is now able to name the day when it 
will be brought forward ; and, if it will 
be necessary during the present Session 
for the Government to apply to Parlia- 
ment for power to raise money to meet the 
deficiency which is expected to arise 
in India during the current financial 
ear ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, thé Indian Government es- 
timated that the Famine in Madras 
and Bombay would cost upwards of 
£5,000,000, and they further stated in 
their Financial Statement that the In- 
dian Money Market would not be ready 
to supply them with the amount neces- 
sary to meet that expenditure. He was 
afraid, therefore, that Her Majesty’s 
Government would have to come to Par- 
liament to ask for power to raise a cer- 
tain portion of that sum. He thought it 
would be more for the convenience of 
the House if, before any such applica- 
tion was made, the annual Financial 
Statement. of India was made to the 
House; therefore, on the Motion for 
going into Committee, he would make 
that Statement. He could not say at 
present what day would be selected ; but 
he hoped it would be within the next 
fortnight, or, at all events, within the 
present month. 


PARLIAMENT—MORNING SITTINGS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the Government propose to take 
Morning Sittings on Tuesdays only, or 
on Tuesdays and Fridays? 
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Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the Government 
proposed to take the Tuesdays only at 
present; but he hoped that the House 
would by-and-by extend to them the 
Fridays also. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER.—QUESTIONS. 
FEDERAL UNION OF LIBERAL ASSOCIATIONS 
(BIRMINGHAM). 


Sir GEORGE BOWYER: I beg to 
give Notice that on Friday next, I shall 
ask the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich the following Question :—Whether, 
at a meeting lately held at Birmingham, 
he gave his assent and concurrence to, 
and took part in the formation of, a 
political Society or Association described 
as a Federal Union on the following 

rinciples: — All Liberal Associations 
joining the Union reserve their indepen- 
dence and separate organization and ad- 
ministration, but the representatives of 
such Associations to be convened from 
time to time to consider, by conferring 
together, the course of action to be re- 
commended to their Associations; the 
object of the proposed Federation to be 
secured by the election of Committees of 
such Associations, and by the combina- 
tion of such Associations by means of 
their freely chosen representatives in the 
general Federation ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
I rise to Order. I wish to ask you, Sir, 
whether it is in Order for an hon. Mem- 
ber of this House to give Notice of a 
Question referring to speeches which he 
alleges to have been made by another 
Member out of the House, and which 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
Business of the House ? 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER: I under- 
stand that constantly references are made 
to things outside this House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: According to the 
Rules of the House no Question can be 
put by one hon. Member to another hon. 
Member, not being a Minister of the 
Crown, unless that Question relates to 
some Bill or Motion before the House. 
I understand, therefore, that the hon. 
Member is out of Order. 


NAVY—MUTINY ON BOARD THE 
“ ALEXANDRA.” —QUESTION. 


Mr. PEASE desired to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty—though time had 
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not allowed of his giving Notice of the 
(Question—Whether it is true, as re- 
ported in the newspapers on Saturday 
morning, that a Mutiny has broken out 
in one of Her Majesty’s ships in the 
Mediterranean, and that the men had so 
used the guns as to render them unfit 
for service ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, 
said, he should be prepared to answer 
the Question when due Notice of it was 
given. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


om oo 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE (re-committed) BILL—[Bu1 113.] 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Assheton Cross, 
Mr. Walpole.) 
coMMITTEE. [Progress 17th May. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. JAMES, in moving as an Amend- 
ment after Clause 54 to insert the fol- 
lowing clause :—- 

‘On and after the fifteenth day of Michael- 
mas term, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy seven, so much of section sixteen of the 
Act of the seventeenth and eighteenth years of 
Victoria, chapter eighty-one, as enacts that all 
residents, being members of convocation of the 
University of Oxford shall be members of con- 
gregation shall be repealed; and, instead thereof, 
it shall be enacted that all resident members of 
convocation of the University of Oxford being 
or having been fellows of colleges, or certified 
by the head of any college or hall to be engaged 
in the discipline, tuition, or administration of 
such college or hall by virtue of some office or 
employment existing at the time of the passing 
of this Act, or to be created by statutes made 
after the passing of this Act, shall, with the 
other persons mentioned in the said sixteenth 
section, be members of congregation.” 
said, the new clause referred to the com- 
position of Congregation in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. In the Act of 1854, 
the legislation was founded on the Report 
of the Commissioners of the previous 
year, and it was in conformity with the 
terms of that Report that the present 
clause was now submitted. In 1854, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cambridge University had proposed 
to include, in addition to the various 
persons mentioned in the clause, “ the 
resident-members of Convocation,” which 
had, by the legal interpretation, been 
held to include all M.A.’s who had 
resided 180 days in the year within a 
mile of Carfax. The only object of 
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this was to place in a position, for which 
they were in no way qualified, a large 
number of parochial curates and College 
chaplains. The Congregation of the 
University, which was to be the Body to 
legislate on all academic questions af- 
fecting the University, ought to be an 
aristocracy of learning, which was quite 
incompatible with the existing system. 
He had to ask his right hon. Friend, in 
stating his objections. to the clause, to 
explain in what respects he considered 
the adoption of the clause would be in- 
consistent with what the Commission of 
1854 recommended as expedient? He 
wished also to give Notice that in the 
event of the clause being rejected, it was 
not his intention to move the second 
clause of which he had given Notice, 
which proposed to transfer the elective 
offices made at present by Convocation 
to Congregation, except in the case of 
the Chancellor, Lord High Steward, and 
the Burgesses who represented the Uni- 
versity in Parliament. 
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New Clause (Composition of congre- 
gation of the University of Oxford, )— 
(Mr. James,)—brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE observed 
that, as they might be told they had 
debated the question before, he wished 
to point out that what they had debated 
was the question of giving powers to do 
that which it was now proposed that 
they should do themselves by this clause ; 
and as they were then met with the 
objection that the matter should be 
settled in Parliament, they now distinctly 
put their scheme before the House. No 
division had taken place upon the issue 
he had stated. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Gateshead (Mr. James) was to narrow 
the Congregation very much at Oxford, 
which he believed would be very perni- 
cious. He was able to quote the au- 
thority of Mr. Thorold Rogers against 
it. He said its first effect would be to 
exclude many most useful men from 
the Congregation, and among them three 
eminent physicians, and others who took 
a deep interest in University affairs. 
The present system worked extremely 
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well, and he (Mr. Hardy) did not think 
it would be wise to leave everything in 
the hands of the Professoriate. The 
persons who would be excluded were 
particularly well qualified to decide upon 
arrangements connected with the educa- 
tion of their children, and he could not 
therefore, under the circumstances, as- 
sent to the second reading of the clause. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
thought it very desirable that Convoca- 
tion should be reformed, and still more 
so that the offices in the University con- 
nected with the teaching should be in 
the gift of the Congregation, and not of 
the Convocation. The two points were 
quite distinct, and if the hon. Member 
for Gateshead (Mr. James) did not move 
his second clause, he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) should feel it his duty to do 
so, in order. that the point might be 
discussed. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 108 ; 
Noes 136: Majority 28.—(Div. List, 
No. 147.) 


On the Motion of Sir Cuartes W. 
Dixz, the following new clause was 
agreed to, and added to the Bill:— 

(Notice of objection to be given.) 

** No objection to the list of members of the 
electoral roll of the University of Cambridge, 
promulgated in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act nineteenth and twentieth Victoria, 
chapter eighty-eight, section seven, made on 
the ground of any person being improperly 
placed on or omitted from the said list, shall be 
entertained unless notice of it is given in writing 
to the Vice Chancellor at least four days before 
the day for publicly hearing objections to the 
said list; and the Vice Chancellor shall, at least 
two days before such day, cause to be promul- 
gated a list of all the objections of which notice 
has been given.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in moving, as an 
Amendment, after Clause 55, the addi- 
tion of the following clause :— 

‘¢The Commissioners, in statutes made by 
them for a College, shall provide that the enter- 
ing into or being in Holy Orders shall not be 
the condition of the holding of any headship or 
fellowship,” 
said, with regard to Oxford there were 
still a large number of Colleges in the 
hands of clerical Fellows, or in the hands 
of a Governing Body on which the cleri- 
cal Fellows were decidedly in a majority. 
At Exeter College every Fellow was ob- 
liged to take Holy Orders within 15 
years of his election, unless he had 
served the College as tutor or lecturer 
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for 10 years. This, however, was an 
exceptional case. In Queen’s there were 
nine clerical Fellowships, the persons 
elected to them, if not already in Delian, 
having to declare their intention of tak- 
ing deacon’s Orders within three years 
and priest’s Orders within two years 
thereafter. In Lincoln there were only 
two Fellows who might remain laymen, 
all others must proceed to priest’s Orders 
within 10 years after admission. At 
Brasenose there were six clerical Fellow- 
ships. At St. John’s and Worcester 
only one-third might be held by laymen, 
and this was the case with several other 
Colleges. This was a very important 
matter, inasmuch as the Fellows really 
constituted the Governing Body. At 
Christ Church the Governing Body con- 
sisted of 84 members, 27 of whom were 
already in Orders, or’ pledged to take 
them. He doubted whether the state 
of things shown by these facts was 
generally realized. By being compelled 
to select men who were either in, or 
pledged to take Holy Orders, the general 
tield of selection was much narrowed, 
and it was a matter of history that the 
men who applied for the clerical Fellow- 
ships were in a large number of cases 
men who had failed to obtain the open 
Fellowships. After taking his degree 
a man generally required some time to 
choose his Profession. During that time 
he would stand for an open Fellowship, 
and should he fail in that, he might find 
there was a good chance of success, if he 
was willing to declare he would enter 
the Church. He maintained that the 
system held out a distinct bribe to a man 
to take Orders at a time when most of 
all his judgment ought to be entirely 
unfettered, when it might be premature 
to determine the choice of a Profession, 
and when it was especially undesirable 
that the Profession of a clergyman should 
be hastily chosen. Was the Committee 
to suppose that if no restrictions were 
placed on those Fellowships, then no 
Fellows, or very few, would become 
clergymen at all? He could scarcely 
conceive hon. Gentleman opposite wish- 
ing to commit themselves to that doc- 
trine. He had some difficulty in argu- 
ing the question, because he could 
searcely anticipate the argument which 
might be brought against the clause. 
The question, however, was not whether 
they were to have clergymen on the Go- 
verning Body, but whether they were, 
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in the interests of the Church herself, 
wise to offer these inducements to men 
to take Holy Orders. For his own 
part, he thought it most unwise in 
the interests of religion to have at so 
early a stage of a man’s life a pecu- 
niary temptation held out in that way. 
Another result _— be that many 
men would be placed in the un- 
fair position, if, after three years, from 
conscientious motives they refused to 
enter the Church, of appearing to have 
obtained their Fellowships under false 
pretences. Indeed, he could not con- 
ceive a more false position in which a 
young man could be placed than that in 
which many were placed under the pre- 
sent system. That also was the opinion 
of a very large number of the residents 
at Oxford and the majority of the teach- 
ing Body. A large number of clergy- 
men had signed a Petition to that House 
in which they prayed for the removal of 
those restrictions. It was signed by 96 
out of 150 or 160 resident Fellows, or 
nearly two-thirds of the whole number, 
by 11 ex-Fellows, 45 College Tutors, 
and 45 College Lecturers. These num- 
bers were in the proportion of nearly 
two-thirds of the whole Body. When 
the counter Petition was spoken of in the 
Committee, he hoped it would be stated 
how many of those by whom it was 
signed were clergymen. Those clergy- 
men who had signed in favour of his 
Amendment had not omitted the prefix 
to their names, whereas in the case of 
the other Petition a large number of 
clergymen had not stated whether they 
belonged to the Church or not. And 
what danger, he should like to know, 
would result to Oxford or Cambridge 
from the removal of the restrictions on 
clerical Fellowships? There were Ool- 
leges in which at present no such restric- 
tions existed, as, for instance, at Wad- 
ham. Had parents, he should like to 
know, been found in consequence less 
willing to send their sons to that Col- 
lege? Again, at Balliol, clerical Fellow- 
ships had been reduced to two. There 
were also only two in one of the very best 
Colleges—University College—so that 
it was quite clear they were not required, 
either for the purposes of education, or 
for the proper conduct of the Colleges. 
Everyone must desire to see religious 
instruction maintained in the University 
and Colleges, and the chapel services 
properly conducted; -but these were 
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be urged that it was necessary to retain 
clerical restrictions on the Fellowships 
for those purposes any more than any 
other object. He hoped, therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War might be induced to make 
the concession for which he asked, and 
he felt quite satisfied that if the Colleges 
were left to themselves many of them 
would abolish those Fellowships alto- 
gether. Indeed, opinion at Oxford on 
the subject was so strong that it would 
be searcely possible to leave matters in 
the position in which they now stood, 
and University Reform could not be con- 
sidered as terminated while such an 
anomaly as that against which his 
Amendment was directed existed. If 
the right hon. Gentleman could do no- 
thing in it, depend upon it that the 
House of Commons would take the mat- 
ter up year by year, and at length com- 
pel the great and much needed change 
which the adoption of this clause would 
permit the Commissioners to make. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing his clause. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, in second- 
ing the Amendment, said: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Goschen) raises 
here the question of clerical Headships 
and Fellowships. My words are very 
nearly the words upon which Lord 
Granville divided in the House of Lords 
in 1876; but the new clause suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman is more 
sweeping and complete than mine. It 
has been denied that there are any great 
number of clerical Fellowships in ex- 
istence. If there were but one, there 
would be a case for our Amendment; 
for it is necessary that we should get rid 
of all restrictions which in any way 
limit the free and open selection of the 
best men to fill any and every post. 
But what is the extent to which clerical 
restrictions exist at the present time? 
I reply that they exist in the case of the 
great majority both of Fellowships and 
of Headships of Colleges. Let us take 
the case of Cambridge. In one sense of 
the word there are only 13 clerical Fel- 
lowships at Cambridge—that is to say, 
there are only 13 Fellowships to which 
from the first clergymen alone are 
eligible. But there are 52 “clerical” 
in the Cambridge sense— that is to 
say, 52 Fellowships which must be held 
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by clergymen. The difference is this, 
that the 13 are definite Fellowships not 
liberated by any number of other Fel- 
lowships being held by clergymen. Al- 
though there are only 52 Fellowships 
which must be held by clergymen at 
Cambridge, the vast majority of the 
remaining Fellowships are subject to 
clerical restrictions. I have gone care- 
fully through the Colleges of the 
University, and I hold in my hand 
a table in which I have classified 
them, College by College, under four 
heads—clerical; open; lay; and open, 
subject to clerical restrictions at the end 
of acertain time. I find that there are 
350 Fellowships at Cambridge, of which 
52, as I have said, are clerical—that is, 
they must be held by persons in Holy 
Orders—16 are lay ; 99 are open, as we 
would make them all to be; and 183 are 
neither strictly clerical, nor strictly open, 
but are open Fellowships, the tenure of 
which is limited by a clerical privilege. 
This last list includes all the Fellowships 
at Trinity, John’s, Caius, and Queen’s, 
and all the Fellowships at Clare and 
Emmanuel that are not absolutely cle- 
rical. At Trinity and John’s all the 
Fellows are required to take Holy 
Orders within seven years, except those 
who for 10 years have been engaged in 
College tuition. At Caius and Queen’s 
all are required to take Holy Orders 
within 10 years. At Clare not only 
are there clerical Fellowships, but the 
holders of those Fellowships, which are 
nominally open, have to take Orders at 
the end of 10 years. At Emmanuel 
there are clerical Feilowships, and the 
holders of other Fellowships nominally 
open have to take Orders at the end of 
seven years, orvacate their Fellowships at 
the end of 10 years. On the whole, then, 
at Cambridge there are 115 Fellowships 
not subject to clerical restrictions, and 
235 Fellowships subject to clerical re- 
strictions. It is obvious that all restric- 
tions upon choice are bad in themselves 
as tending to prevent the selection of the 
best men. Their existence throws the 
burden of proof upon the other side, 
and entitles us to ask our opponents, 
who would preserve the restrictions, why 
they are to be preserved. It cannot be 
for the purpose of providing for the 
celebration of Divine worship in the 
Colleges ; the restrictions are far too nu- 
merous to be merely intended for that 
purpose, and the argument would at the 
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most apply to about half of the clerical 
Fellowships properly so called. But 
even as regards so small a number as 
this, it cannot be necessary to attach the 
performance of clerical duties to the 
holding of Fellowships of the College, 
and it would be far better that chaplain- 
cies should be created. What reason, 
then, can be given for the retention of 
the clerical restrictions ? That you have 
a security for an element of Christianity 
in the government of the College. But 
in those Colleges where there is not, nor 
ever has been, a clerical restriction ; 
there is not, nor never has been lack of 
Fellows in Orders: at New College, 
Oxford, for example. Moreover, this ar- 
gument has been publicly abandoned by 
no less a person than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury himself, who, in his place 
in the House of Lords, declared that 
under the circumstances of the case it 
could have no weight. We have been 
told to leave the matter to be dealt with 
by the Commissioners, and not to tie 
their hands. To this argument there 
are two replies. In the first place, we 
know the use that Dr. Bellamy and the 
majority of his colleagues are likely to 
make of the unfettered discretion, which 
some hon. Members opposite wish to 
leave them. On the Oxford Commission 
wecan count only for certain upon two 
votes, and one of those Liberal votes 
will be the vote of a Conservative, the 
hon. Member for North Northumber- 
land (Mr. Ridley). But the real an- 
swer to the argument which has been 
used is that this change is distinctly one 
of those matters which ought to be dealt 
with by Parliament itself. It is not one 
of those questions of University or Col- 
lege discipline as to which Parliament is 
ill-informed, but it is a matter of public 
policy with which Parliament is compe- 
tent to deal. To two Commissions, the 
composition of which is thoroughly satis- 
factory to those who wish to see clerical 
restrictions maintained, there is com- 
mitted by this Bill the power to preserve 
them, and even to perpetuate their ex- 
istence. The restrictions injure the 
College and the University, by limiting 
the field of selection, and consequently 
the standard of capacity. They injure, 
too, the individual by causing that hy- 
pocrisy which it was the object of the 
University Tests Acts to avoid. They 
injure the whole nation by giving privi- 
lege to a single creed. It is not the 
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abolition of clerical Fellows, but that of 
compulsory clerical limitations which we 
propose. To show how completely they 
misunderstand us who think we wish to 
exclude clergymen from Fellowships and 
Headships of Colleges, let me remind 
the House that clergymen have often 
been elected to those few Headships of 
Colleges which are open to laymen, and 
elected by lay majorities. Those clergy- 
men have been elected to the Headships 
of their Colleges by lay and Liberal 
majorities—in cases where laymen could 
have been preferred—because they were 
the best men for the post. All we ask 
is reciprocity, and that Colleges in which 
the best man for the Headship happens 
to be a layman should not continue to 
be prevented by law from electing him, 
however much his election may be 
wished. If clergymen are elected to 
open Headships now, when it might not 
unreasonably be argued that it were wise 
to keep the few Headships that are open 
to laymen in lay hands, it is certain that 
such elections would be most common 
if complete freedom were to be given. 
All we ask is that compulsory restrictions 
should be removed and the Fellows of 
each College left free to choose the best 
man, whether layman or clerk to be 
their colleague or their master. 


New Clause (Provision as to clerical 
conditions, )—(Mr. Goschen, )\—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the clause be read a second time.” 


Mr. MOWBRAY hoped the Com- 
mittee would pause before they assented 
to the clause which had been moved by 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Goschen.) The 
question of clerical Fellowships was a 
difficult one, and would be much better 
dealt with in the way proposed by the 
Government than by the proposal now 
before the Committee. His right hon. 
Friend’s proposal was totally incon- 
sistent with the existing state of things 
at Oxford, where several of the Heads of 
Colleges held ecclesiastical appointments. 
Perhaps it might be contended that this 
was a matter which could be met by 
legislation ; but he maintained that the 
proposition was of far too sweeping a 
kind for the House to assent to. He 
could not reconcile with the information 
he himself had received the statements 
made by his right hon. Friend with re- 
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He was in- 
ormed that of the 15 Fellows of Exeter 
only one was required to be in Holy 
Orders. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that perhaps 
his right hon. Friend might be allud- 
ing to the scheme proposed by Exeter 
College, but not passed into law, under 
which the clerical Fellowships were to 
be abolished. That scheme had, he 
believed, been arrested by a provision 
in the present Bill. 

Mr. MOWBRAY explained that he 
was reading from a statement relating 
to last year, when there was only one 
clerical Fellow in Exeter College. The 
‘ease as regarded the other Colleges was 
undoubtedly what the right hon. Gentle- 
man represented. He wished, however, 
to remind the right hon. Gentleman of 
the proportion in which Fellowships 
were divided between clerical and lay 
Fellows. In the year 1859, which was 
the last year in which the old state of 
things existed, of the 480 Fellowships, 
277 were held by persons in Holy Orders; 
whereas, at the present time, of 337 
Fellows at Oxford, only 116 were re- 
quired to be in Holy Orders, while as a 
matter of fact 132 were actually in Holy 
Orders. With regard to the Memorial 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman, 
on reference to the signatures attached 
to it, it would be found that they by 
no means supported the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman that there was 
a very large majority opposed to the pro- 
posal in the Bill, and at all events they 
showed that opinion in the Universities 
was divided on the question. He denied 
also the accuracy of the assertion of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) that the Me- 
morial from Oxford was disingenuous. 
Of the 138 persons who signed the 
Petition on the other side 104 were not 
in Holy Orders. In the Memorial pre- 
sented to the House in favour of retain- 
ing these restrictions and preserving in 
the Governing Body a majority of the 
clerical element, there was a greater 
authority both as to the number and 
position of the signatories. He there- 
fore considered that it would be an un- 
wise and dangerous thing to adopt so 
revolutionary a proposal as that of the 
right hon. Gentleman in opposition to 
opinion of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the University. To show what 
that was he would refer to the opinion 
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of Mr. Neate, formerly a Member of 
that House, who had entertained most 
liberal views on this question, but who 
had since declared that the burden of 
proof was on the side of those who 
sought to bring about a change on this 
point. It would be found that all the 
statutes of the Universities, the expressed 
intentions of the various founders, and 
the genus loci required that the Univer- 
sities should be places of religious in- 
struction. The question was, whether 
they meant to interfere in this way 
with the Governing Bodies of the 
Colleges and to make a total change 
—and it was indeed a total change to 
depose religion from its present position. 
He trusted the matter would be left to 
the Commissioners. It was a difficult 
and delicate subject, and with great 
wisdom was left by the Bill to that Body. 
They would have no power to increase 
the number of Fellowships, or to make 
any new restrictions; and the matter 
was better left in their hands than that 
the House should consent by the Amend- 
ment to sweep away everything con- 
nected with religion in the management 
of the Colleges, and thus cause a revo- 
lutionary change in their constitution 
and government. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Mowbray) had forgotten that the Peti- 
tions which had been presented showed 
that the vast majority of the Tutorial 
Body was in favour of the proposed 
change. His only serious argument had 
been that the matter should be left to 
the discretion of the Commissioners. For 
himself, however, he considered it a 
broad question of principle, from which 
the Legislature ought not to shrink; 
if they did, he should look upon their 
action as one of cowardice, and as a 
desire to shirk the question and to put 
it on other shoulders. The question 
had for many years divided Oxford and 
Cambridge into hostile camps, and it 
was necessary that it should be settled 
at once and for ever. If this were not 
done, he felt certain that it would be 
brought up again year after year. He had 
endeavoured to ascertain the actual num- 
ber of Fellowships affected by clerical 
conditions—that was to say, of which the 
holders had either to be in Orders at the 
time, or to take Orders after their election. 
At Oxford there were 325 Fellowships, 
of which 149, or nearly one-half, were 
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more or less affected by clerical condi- 
tions. As to Cambridge, he was not 
able to speak with equal certainty, but 
the figures of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
showed that substantially the same state 
of affairs existed at that University. That 
was a very startling proportion, and was 
only to be accounted for by the fact that 
it was a relic of the days when these Fel- 
lowships were founded, when the word 
‘clerk’? meant a man who could read 
or write. It wasa relic ofthe days when 
William of Wykeham and John Balliol 
founded their Colleges. But all that was 
completely changed, and very recently 
changed. Twenty or 30 years ago the 
Colleges were little better than theolo- 
gical seminaries educating men for Holy 
Orders. At that time four-fifths of the 
people who were educated at the Uni- 
versities were theological students, and 
not more than one-half of the men who 
were called to the Bar were University 
men. During the past year at least 
nine-tenths of the men who were ad- 
mitted to his own Inn were University 
men. Merchants and bankers now sent 
their sons who were intended for busi- 
ness to the Colleges, so that it was clear 
that there was a large and increasing 
lay element at the Universities, and a 
corresponding decrease of the clerical 
element. He challenged anybody to 
deny the statement which he asserted as 
a fact that the best men would not now 
go into Orders. Again, looking at the 
question from an academical point of 
view, it was obvious that the standard 
for Fellowships must be lowered, if the 
area of selection was reduced. There 


- ought only to be one standard in these 


matters, and that was the standard of 
merit. Were they to choose an inferior 
man simply and solely because he was a 
clergyman? ‘‘ Detur digniori”’ was the 
only principle which ought to govern 
the selection. Not that he would in any 
way wish or attempt to exclude clergy- 
men. He simply desired that Orders 
should not be a necessary condition, es- 
pecially as there was no advantage 
gained by such a restriction. In his 
own opinion the restriction lowered the 
standard, degraded the tone of the Uni- 
versity, and seared the conscience of 
many young men who held their Fellow- 
ships on the condition of taking Orders. 
Young men neither were, nor ought to 
be, like the old Fellow of Brasenose, 
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who used to boast ‘that he would like 
to see the oath that he would not take 
in order to keep his Fellowship.” This 
plan of subsidizing religion and of 
bribing men to be clergymen was, he 
thought, a very poor compliment to 
Christianity. For these reasons, then, 
because he considered that the present 
system did real harm and tended to pro- 
mote the spirit of hypocrisy, he would 
vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE desired to 
call the attention of the Committee to 
the very unfair, invidious, and incom- 
plete way in which this question had 
been projected into the discussion. It 
had been treated by hon. Members oppo- 
site as if the question raised in the Mo- 
tion stood by itself, and as if it were a 
proposed measure of reform which was 
to deal, irrespective of all other Uni- 
versity legislation, with this special class 
of existing Fellowships—on the pretext 
that reform were urgently called for. 
But what was the real state of the case ? 
The whole Bill gave ample powers to the 
Commissioners in each case to deal with 
the respective Colleges; and, in spite of 
these broad powers given to deal with the 
Fellowships in question, the Committee 
was called upon to fix a stigma upon the 
clerical element, and in fact to tie the 
hands of the Commissioners so as to pre- 
vent them from dealing with the whole 
of the circumstances brought before 
them. The College to which he (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) belonged, Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, had no clerical Fellow- 
ships for which only candidates in Holy 
Orders could present themselves. It was 
open to all; and he did not know of a 
case in which a candidate—except in a 
few very exceptional cases—could be 
anything else than a layman, because he 
must be elected before he had taken his 
M.A. degree. If, however, he elected 
not to take Holy Orders afterwards, his 
oceupancy of the Fellowship terminated 
in seven years after his degree of M.A. 
It was practically a terminable Fellow- 
ship lasting from eight to ten years after 
election, unless continued by taking 
Holy Orders ; in which case it might be 
a Fellowship for life for clergymen, with 
some special privileges attached to a long 
tenure of certain college offices. He 
was not prepared to advocate the con- 
tinuance, without change, of this system, 
for he thought that in the future Fellow- 
ships for life must be exceptions, and 
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not the rule. However, this clause, if 
carried, would be a great stigma upon 
the study of theology, and a wholly ex- 
ceptional provision. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the House would reject it. 
Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, there is one 
point in this question on which much 
stress has not hitherto been laid, but to 
which the Committee would do well to 
direct its attention. During this Ses- 
sion, and the last, the aspect of the Uni- 
versity question, which has been dis- 
cussed most copiously, and, I think, 
most effectually, has been the different 
methods by which the funds of the Uni- 
versities might be used to encourage 
men of high genius to devote their lives 
to study and research. Now, Sir, I am 
justified in saying that the opinion of the 
Committee was that we should not be 
parties to founding a sort of hierarchy 
of sinecures, to be held by men of all 
ages, from youth upwards, which would 
have to be filled, whether there were 
men fit to fill them, or whether there 
were not. But, on the other hand, we 
were all pretty well agreed that, in the 
case of a man who, by the books which 
he had written and the discoveries which 
he had made, had given unmistakeable 
proofs that he was inspired by the 
genuine ardour of letters and science, 
we should be glad if means could be 
found to relieve such a man from the 
hard struggle for a livelihood, and en- 
able him to devote all his time and all 
his energy to the studies in which he 
excelled. Now, Sir, a great deal might 
be said as to the expediency of retaining 
the Headships of Colleges on their pre- 
sent footing. But as long as our Head- 
ships of Colleges are what they are, 
what better use can we put them to than 
to make them into posts that may be 
held by men of acknowledged learning 
and distinguished genius? What would 
add more to the reputation and prestige 
of our Universities than that the Masters, 
and Wardens, and Provosts should be 
scientific men of the stamp of Professor 
Owen and Professor Tyndall, or literary 
men of the fame of Mr. Grote or Mr. 
Hallam? Men who have proved that 
they love work for its own sake, and 
that they work to good purpose, are the 
very men for these positions, which 
would provide them with the rewards 
which they have so well deserved and 
the leisure which they so well know how 
toemploy. But as long as you keep up 
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the condition of Holy Orders in the great 
majority of our Colleges, such men as 
these are absolutely excluded from func- 
tions which they would so admirably 
exercise. But it will be said that there 
are many divines who come within the 
category of men who have a claim to the 
enjoyment of learned leisure. Well, 
Sir, for learned divines there surely are 
sinecures enough within the pale of the 
Church itself. I do not know any ground 
upon which the existence of deaneries 
and canonries can in these days be de- 
fended, except that they provide means 
for rewarding and utilizing such men as 
Dean Stanley, and Dean Milman, and 
Canon Kingsley. Surely, then, we do 
wrong in cutting off from eminent lay- 
men their one and only prospect of ob- 
taining such a position, by insisting that 
no one shall be at the Head of Balliol, 
or Christchurch, or Trinity, except he 
be in Holy Orders. Why, Sir, we are 
not without example of how nobly these 
places would be filled if their occupants 
could be chosen from the broad field of 
secular life. In the great Elizabethan 
era, when genius and learning were 
held in more veneration than they ap- 
pear to be held now, the conditions which 
required Holy Orders as a qualifica- 
tion for holding the Provostship of Eton 
College were for a time relaxed. And 
with what admirable results? In 1595, 
Sir Henry Savile, who is described as 
the most learned Englishman in profane 
literature of his day, and whose know- 
ledge of Divinity was so extensive that 
he went by the name of the ‘‘lay- 
Bishop,”’ was appointed Provost; and 
during his tenure of office Eton was 
honourably known as a centre of letters 
throughout the European world. Sir 
Henry Savile was succeeded by one Dr. 
Murray, a clergyman, who died soon 
after his appointment; and the next 
candidates for the post, seven in num- 
ber, were all of them laymen, and all of 
knightly rank. One of the candidates 
was no less a man than Lord Bacon, 
who, to use his pleasing expression, 
regarded the Provost’s house as ‘a 
pretty cell,” in which he might spend 
his declining years. It was not that he 
intended to be idle and indifferent to his 
duties. ‘‘The College,” he writes, ‘‘I 
do not doubt but I shall make to flourish. 
I could do as much good to the College 
as another, be it square cap or round.” 
In the end the choice fell upon Sir Henry 
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Wotton; a famous traveller, linguist, 
and diplomatist, who did much to keep 
up the repute of the Provostship. And 
the line of eminent Eton Provosts might 
have remained unbroken to this day, 
had it not been that the possession of 
Holy Orders was once more made a 
necessary condition, in consequence of 
the increased respect in which religion 
was held in the moral and virtuous Court 
of his sacred Majesty Charles the Second. 
Sir, if the Headships of our more cele- 
brated Colleges were once thrown open 
to the acceptance of laymen, there is no 
limit to the eminence of the men who 
would welcome the opportunity of filling 
positions at once so honourable and so 
desirable. It may be said that it is of 
importance that the Head of a College 
should be able to address from the pulpit 
the members of the Body over which he 
presides. But, Sir, as I have the honour 
of addressing an Assembly of practical 
men, who take things as they are, I 
venture to appeal to hon. Gentlemen 
and ask them whether it ever has been 
known that the Head of a College makes 
use of the pulpit to exercise over the 
young men that powerful, that salutary 
influence which Head Masters of our 
public schools exercise over their pupils. 
Anyone who was under Dr. Arnold, at 
Rugby, and Dr. Vaughan, at Harrow— 
anyone, I will venture to say, who has 
been at Harrow under the present régime 
—will admit the immense advantage 
which a Head Master enjoys who can 
every week or fortnight address the 
school in the character of its religious 
guide and adviser. But anyone who 
knows our Universities will allow that 
such influence has rarely indeed been 
exercised by the Head of a College; 
and I am one of those who think 
that, with the ecclesiastical world in 
the state it is now, such an influence 
would be by no means without its dan- 
gers. Another reason for passing this 
Amendment is, that as long as half 
our Fellowships and two-thirds of our 
Headships are more or less subject to 
clerical restrictions, so long the clerical 
element will be so dominant at our Col- 
leges that education itself will suffer. 
The money which ought to go to en- 
couraging learning, goes to improving 
the position of the ex-Fellows who hold 
livings, and the prospects of the existing 
Fellows, who hope to hold them. It has 
been calculated that five Colleges alone 
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spend more than £20,000 a-year on im- 
proving their livings; a sum of money 
which, I am afraid, far exceeds that 
which this Commission, whatever its 
powers may be, will contrive to extract 
from those Colleges for the advancement 
of science and learning. This country 
is not so poor, nor are its inhabitants so 
indifferent to the interests of religion, 
that it cannot afford to pay for its 
system of public worship without trench- 
ing on the funds which ought to be used 
for the spread and maintenance of public 
education; and one of the certain re- 
sults of removing these clerical restric- 
tions is, that we should gradually get 
together in each College a body of 
Fellows who would be ashamed to divert 
our not too-abundant educational re- 
sources, for the purpose of enriching the 
livings which they are themselves to 
hold. Sir, when the University Tests 
Act was carried through the late Par- 
liament, a pledge was, as it were, given 
to the nation that this House disap- 
proved of the existence of religious tests. 
If that is not so, what meaning is there 
in the Preamble which heads that Act? 
But the maintenance of clerical Fellow- 
ships involves the existence of a reli- 
gious test of the most stringent nature, 
which has, in addition to the evils of 
other tests, certain still greater evils pe- 
culiar to itself. At many Colleges in both 
Universities, including the two Colleges 
which stand far at the head of the Cam- 
bridge list in numbers and importance, 
a layman is permitted to win a Fellow- 
ship and keep it for a certain number of 
years; but at the end of that period he 
must either take Orders or leave the Col- 
lege. Sir, let hon. Gentlemen just picture 
to themselves the meaning of this ar- 
rangement. You take a young man, 
who, in most cases, comes from a family 
which is rather poor than rich; you 
allow him, as the reward of industry 
and ability, to obtain a position as en- 
viable, in many respects, as any position 
in the world—a position on which, from 
the height of their fame and prosperity, 
many of our most eminent statesmen 
and lawyers have looked back with fond 
regret. You make him one of the mas- 
ters of a renowned and rich institution. 
He is lodged in buildings with which 
nothing in our domestic architecture can 
compete except the country seats of a 
few of the most fortunate of our most 
ancient nobility—kitchens, cellars, and 
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stabling—everything about him is pro- 
vided with the taste and comfort natural 
to an establishment where a community 
of wealthy bachelors have been living 
for several centuries. He has at his 
command libraries of European reputa- 
tion, and gardens which possess a charm 
of their own that can be found in no 
other gardens in the world. And when 
he has lived for six, or seven, or ten, or 
fifteen years amidst all this luxury, men- 
tal and material; when the habit of so 
living has become part of his nature, 
and he can no longer do without it, then 
you tell him to leave this Paradise, and 
go forth into the world at an age when 
it is almost too late to commence a fresh 
career, unless he is prepared to say that 
he is inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost 
to take upon himself the office of the 
ministry. Sir, this is a temptation to 
which we have no right to expose any- 
one. Forthe sake of the individual, and 
for the sake of the Church itself, I think 
we ought to put a stop to this device for 
entrapping recruits into the ranks of 
the clergy. The clergymen whom you 
get by this method are no longer worth 
having. Public feeling, on these topics, 
has changed; and it is time that our 
legislation should change with it. There 
was a time when a young man who 
wanted to keep his Fellowship had no 
scruple whatever about joining the 
Church. A Oollege Fellow used to 
take Orders as naturally and lightly as 
a Member takes the oaths at this 
Table. But it is so no longer. On 
this question it is, of course, impossible 
to quote statistics; but I appeal to the 
personal experience and observation of 
every University man in this House, 
who is under five-and-forty, to say 
whether it is not the case that a large— 
a very large—a quite preponderating 
proportion of the most distinguished 
men at our Colleges are unwilling to 
become clergymen under the same cir- 
cumstances as formerly. They are will- 
ing to take Orders, if they intend to 
devote themselves to spiritual ministra- 
tions. They will not take Orders that 
they may qualify themselves for holding 
an educational post. Do you want a 
proof? Look at our public schools. 
Twenty years ago almost all the under 
masters were in Orders. Now, not even 
the immense temptation of succeding to 
the Headmastership of Eton, Harrow, 
and Rugby, will induce many of our 
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most able and efficient under masters to 
wear the white neckcloth. The result of 
making Orders a necessary qualification 
for holding a Fellowship or a Head- 
ship is not that you bring good men 
into the Church, but that you keep the 
best men out of the College. If there 
were a Fellow of Trinity who was en- 
gaged on writing a history which would 
rival Thirlwall; if there were a Fellow 
of Saint John’s who was engaged in 
prosecuting discoveries of equal value 
with those of Herschel or of Adams, 
when his term of grace has expired, he 
must take on himself the vows of the 
Ordination Service—vows which mean 
nothing, if they do not mean that he is 
to leave his studies and devote himself 
henceforward to the spread of religion 
and the salvation of souls—or he must 
give up his Fellowship, and fall to 
writing leading articles for his daily 
bread. Sir, if these clerical Fellowships 
did attract into the Church any great 
proportion of the talent and the energy 
of the country, I should still oppose 
their maintenance, on the ground of 
justice to our Nonconformist fellow- 
countrymen ; but the object of the re- 
marks to which the Committee has so 
kindly listened has been to show that 
it is in the interests of University educa- 
tion, and, asI venture to think,in the still 
higher interests of truth and morality 
that we should support the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber the City of London (Mr. Goschen). 
Mr. HANBURY said, that although 
he felt a good deal might be said in 
favour of the Amendment, insomuch 
that he could not vote against it, yet he 
did not feel himself justified in voting 
for it, as it included clerical Headships 
to which he saw no objection. He ob- 
jected altogether to clerical Fellowships 
because he believed that practically they 
were most mischievous. If he thought 
that those clerical monopolies, which 
were not monopolies of the Church as 
such, but only of a small portion of it, 
were of any kind of use to the Church, 
or were even merely harmless, he should 
hesitate to vote for their abolition; but 
he was convinced that they were posi- 
tively mischievous to the Church and to 
the Fellows themselves, and of no sort 
of use to the University. His objection 
was founded on practical grounds, and 
arose from the altered circumstances of 
the last 20 years. During that time those 
a 
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Fellowships had tended to become more 
and more isolated monopolies of a nar- 
rower and narrower character. It was 
an undoubted fact that, in the first place, 
the best men did not enter the Church 
in such numbers now as they formerly 
did; and, in the second, that the picked 
men who took Orders competed, not for 
monopolies, but for open prizes; and 
those clergymen who competed boldly 
for open Fellowships did the Church 
much greater honour than did those who 
depended upon the nursing system of 
close Feliowships. The sweeping away 
of the latter, which had indeed become 
‘‘idle Fellowships”? would not, he be- 
lieved, affect the religious teaching of 
the Universities, as they would still 
have lectures, daily services, and the 
teaching of Professors and Fellows who 
bad gained their prizes in open competi- 
tion. If they even had to choose between 
idle laymen and idle clergymen, he 
would be inclined to give the preference 
to the former; but it was those clerical 
monopolies which had a tendency to 
create idle Fellowships. He knew 
that a good many men who had won 
these clerical Fellowships took work as 
curates; but the direct tendency of the 
system was to put £200 or £300 a-year 
into their pockets and to require no cleri- 
cal work from them in return. A suc- 
cessful candidate might go “loafing ”’ 
about the world doing nothing, and yet 


he was told that, although he might do- 


nothing for the best years of his life, he 
would, if he lived, ultimately fall into 
the possession of a rich College living. 
It was a mischievous and almost a 
fiendish thing to dangle such a tempta- 
tion before a man’s eyes as an induce- 
ment to him to take Orders, and it was 
almost worse when, after being for many 
years in the enjoyment of such a Fel- 
lowship, he was told that he must either 
renounce it or go into Holy Orders. The 
system was condemned by the Commis- 
sioners of 1854, and condemned unani- 
mously in the case of Oxford, and this 
condemnation ought to have great weight 
with Parliament. Ifthe temptation was 
great at that time it was much greater 
now, and a point deserving considera- 
tion in connection with the question was 
that Parliament had lately, within the 
last 10 years, made it as easy for a man to 
divest himself of Holy Orders as to divest 
himself of anold shoe. Anotherconsidera- 
tion deserving of notice was, that owing 
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to the nature of the education now given 
at Oxford, easy and ingenious methods 
had been discovered of explaining away 
the responsibility incurred in signing the 
Thirty-nine Articles. But while he ob- 
jected to these Fellowships he did so 
entirely on practical grounds, and had 
no sort of sympathy with those who said 
that these privileges of the Church of 
England should be swept away in defer- 
ence to the Nonconformists ; and it was 
because he did not see that the same 
objection could be made to the clerical 
Headships as to these Fellowships that 
he could not, as he had said, give his 
vote. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I so far agree 
with the hon. Member who has just sat 
down (Mr. Hanbury) that this question 
is by no means free from difficulty ; but I 
do not feel entitled to relieve myself from 
that difficulty by the method he proposes 
to adopt-—that of not giving my vote 
upon it. I will state my own views im- 
partially on the question. In the first 
place, I feel a great difficulty in ad- 
mitting the force of the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Mowbray), 
who says—‘‘ Let us leave this matter to 
the Commissioners.” I am rather dis- 
posed to say, whatever we do, we ought 
not to leave this to the Commissioners 
without an indication of the general 
view and sense of Parliament. The 
questions of principle involved in the 
Motion in one way or the other, and 
likewise the questions of practice, are of 
such importance that I hardly feel jus- 
tified as a Member of Parliament in 
desiring to shift the responsibility of de- 
ciding them to a body, however respon- 
sible or well chosen, whom I am not 
disposed to invest with unlimited legis- 
lative power in a matter of so much 
consequence, and lying so near the foun- 
dation of the whole of our academical 
system. There is, I think, considerable 
weight in the representations from the 
University on both sides; but I cannot 
fail to be struck with the large number 
of persons practically conversant with 
the actual work and instruction in the 
University who have signed the appli- 
cation in favour of the removal of re- 
strictions which certainly, I think, have 
the effect of giving somewhat greater 
relative weight to the desire that they 
have expressed than could be assigned 
to it on the ground of the mere ma- 
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jority—not a very large one—in num- 
bers which their body possesses. It is 
rather remarkable that we have this fact 
before us. If we go back to the period 
preceding the Act of 1854, I do not think 
it will be found that there was in ex- 
istence in the University of Oxford at 
that time a single case in which a person 
in taking a Fellowship was called upon 
to declare his intention ultimately to 
take Holy Orders. For some reason, 
which the Commissioners under the Act 
of 1854 found to be cogent, they have 
introduced a system which is very largely 
or altogether new, and under which a 
preliminary pledge is asked of the can- 
didate for the Fellowship that he will 
make use of his Fellowship in order to 
bring him into the Clerical Profession. 
I own it appears to me that there is 
great force in the objection taken to the 
exaction of that pledge at so early a period 
of life as that at which most young men 
become candidates for Fellowships. At 
the same time, if the other system be 
preferable, as possibly on the whole it 
may be, it would be extremely difficult 
to revert to it after receiving something 
like an authoritative condemnation in 
the fact of its having been abandoned 
by the Commissioners and Colleges of a 
former period, who certainly were well 
qualified to discharge their duties, and 
to weigh the arguments for and against 
on all questions which they decided. 
On the other hand, I cannot but feel 
that there is a great deal of force in what 
has been said by the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, and by my hon. 
Friends on this side of the House, as to 
the various dangers, which are partly 
anticipated, and partly witnessed, in 
using this method for securing a due 
infusion of Clergy into the Teaching 
and Governing Body of the University. 
We have it represented that clerical 
Fellowships are in danger of partially 
losing caste, and that the practical 
operation of the test at this moment is 
in certain cases to induce men to enter 
into Holy Orders without that deep 
sense of the responsibility of the step 
they take which undoubtedly distin- 
guishes the Clergy in general. If I go 
back to the time, half-a-century ago, 
when I was myself conversant with the 
practical life of the University of Oxford, 
I cannot say that at that time there was 
any evil attendant on the system of 
clerical Fellowships, although the re- 
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strictions then imposed operated more 
largely than at present. And, though 
I am far from saying that the system of 
the University was perfect, or that the 
tone of the entire resident Body was 
everything that could be desired, yet 
I cannot say, on the other hand, that 
any serious amount of evil could be 
traced to the existence of clerical Fellow- 
ships. I am afraid that is not now the 
case; and I think there is considerable 
force in what the hon. Member who has 
just sat down hascollaterally introdueed— 
namely, that the legal, I will say nothing 
about the ecclesiastical, character of the 
clergyman is not now a character assumed 
once for all, but it is a character of 
which he may divest himself. So that, 
by the system of clerical Fellowships, we 
are now in the position of offering a 
very great pecuniary and temporal in- 
ducement to a man to engage that he 
will go into Holy Orders for .the sake of 
obtaining that position, when he has a 
perfect knowledge that at a time when 
his mind may take that direction he may 
divest himself of the clerical character, 
and so in effect neutralize and frustrate 
the pledge he has given. Considering 
all the difficulties inherent in the case, 
I am disposed on the whole to go with 
my right hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Goschen), and to 
say that I would not rely upon the abso- 
lute holding of Fellowships by clergymen 
for securing objects which I, neverthe- 
less, feel to be of great importance. 
What are the objections? The Memorial 
circulated, which is large'y signed in fa- 
vour of leaving this matter to the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioners, professes 
the desire of the memorialists that there 
should be a certain proportion of Clergy 
in the Teaching and Governing Bodies 
of the Colleges. To that it is answered 
that there will be a certain proportion, 
because by the Tests Act we have 
enacted that provision shall be made for 
religious instruction and worship at the 
Colleges. But, so far as religious 
worship is concerned, it is not provided 
by law that the offices that may be esta- 
blished for the conduct of worship in 
College chapels shall be offices connected 
in any manner with the Governing 
Bodies ; and I conceive that chaplains 
not belonging to the Governing Body, 
nor forming essential parts of it, but 
simply appointed to discharge duty in 
the chapel, however excellent in that 
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personal character, are of no influence 
whatever, and in no respect able to give 
a tone to the Governing Body. Then it 
is said by my hon. Friend the Member 
for the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) 
that a layman may be a theologian. 
That. I do not doubt, and we have an 
instance in the distinguished Archbishop 
of Syros and Tenedos, whose name was 
well known at the time when he visited 
this country, who was a theologian long 
before he became a clergyman, and who 
had been even a Lecturer and Professor 
of Theology without having taken Holy 
Orders. But what I have in view is 
this—The University and the Colleges 
are teaching Bodies, which undertake 
not only to give instruction within the 
four walls of the lecture-room, but to 
take charge of the lives and conduct of 
the young men. And, therefore, I have 
to consider whether, with regard to the 
composition of these Bodies, anything 
further is required than the adoption of 
the rule detur digniori in the disposal of 
Fellowships. There is not, if we give a 
sufficiently large meaning to the latter 
word. Although I have long laboured 
to promote the application of simple un- 
mitigated competition to what I may call 
all junior offices and emoluments, yet 
when I have to speak of the permanent 
or senior members of Teaching Govern- 
ing Bodies, I cannot say that the result 
of any examination at all constitutes a 
sufficient test. I throw over the secta- 
rian question’ altogether. I am not 
thinking of any sectarian distinction, for 
I believe that not in every case is a 
clergyman better than a layman; but 
looking at the matter broadly, with re- 
gard to the Colleges of Oxford, governed 
by men, many of them young, living 
together, I have not the smallest doubt 
that the presence of a considerable num- 
ber of clergymen in these resident Bodies 
is of the highest importance for their 
efficiency as Teaching Governing Bodies, 
not merely for scholastic instruction, but 
the great business of discipline. There 
is one argument I should like to use, and 
it is not devoid of importance. Allusion 
has been made to the body of junior 
masters of our public schools. But in 
hardly any case since the election of 
masters has been made entirely free have 
the trustees gone beyond the Clergy for 
the Head Master. This is a fact of con- 
siderable weight. The Governing Bodies 
of the public schools have no motive but 
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to secure the highest efficiency and pros- 
perity of the school, and they have found 
it for the interests of the school, as a 
general rule, to commit the principal 
charge to a clergyman. It may be said 
that one objection is that the Motion 
includes the Headships. But I cannot 
draw a fundamental distinction between 
Headships and Fellowships, for there is 
no part of the Oxford system that re- 
quires a more drastic application of prin- 
ciples of reform than the Headships. 
What I hope to see is the Head of every 
College in Oxford, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the Dean of Christ Church, 
whose position is exceptional, become the 
mainspring of the whole governing dis- 
cipline and instruction of his College, 
and contributing to those as largely and 
efficiently as the head of any public 
school now does to the government and 
instruction of that school. Having made 
the admission I have made, that an 
infusion of clergy in the resident Bodies 
is of the highest importance to their 
efficiency, I may be asked how I propose 
that that end shall be gained, if I no 
longer look to attain it by means of cle- 
rical Fellowships. I do not look to at- 
taining it simply by the provisions in 
the Tests Act that there shall be certain 
officers for religious worship and instruc- 
tion ; but it appears to me there are two 
things which ought to be clearly borne 
in mind by the Commissioners who will 
have to act under the Bill. First, I as- 
sume that all Fellowships will, in one 
sense, be open; that many will be simply 
Fellowships of reward—prize Fellow- 
ships, partly for what has been attained, 
and partly with a view to further attain- 
ment. Now, I think that in the alloca- 
tion of Fellowships for special studies, 
which of late years has been a feature 
of University improvement, a fair pro- 
portion ought to be distinctly assigned to 
the, study of theology. This does not 
import the clerical test. Independent of 
the question}whether there was an in- 
tention to take Orders, there would be 
no pledge; but they would contribute to 
the stock of men among whom candi- 
dates for Orders would be found. In 
proposing examinations in theology, as 
in other subjects, I do not propose to 
treat it as a test of the theology of this 
or that particular Church, but simply as 
a proof of the knowledge or the acquire- 
ments obtained in that particular study, 
and I am assuming that the choice for a 
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Fellowship will be in many cases dis- 
tinct from a choice for an office admitting 
into the Governing Body of a College. I 
assume that the first admission to a Fel- 
lowship is one thing, and the admission 
into the senior Governing Teaching Body 
is another. I therefore come to consider 
what should be the test of admission into 
the permanent Teaching Governing 
Body ; and the only test I would propose 
is that it should be founded not on the 
results of examination, taken simply, but 
on general fitness to promote the pur- 
poses for which the College was founded 
as a place of religion, education, and 
learning; and I think this will lead to 
the admission of a large number of the 
Clergy as members of the Governing 
Body. Under the Act of 1854 we have 
retained, to my very great regret, this 
most exceptionable system of Fellowships 
for life. There is therefore now but one 
door to the Governing and Teaching 
Bodies, and that is more and more ex- 
clusively the mere result of examination. 
There appeared to be an impression on 
the passing of the Act of 1854 that Fel- 
lowships should be disposed of according 
to the simple result of the examination 
papers sent in. I-wish to render my 
testimony that there cannot be a more 
complete mistake as to the intention of 
Parliament. What the legal effect of 
the Act may be I do not know—what 
interpretation has been put on it by the 
Commissioners I do not know; but 
having been concerned in the drawing 
of the Bill and having had charge of it, 
Iam perfectly justified in asserting, so 
far as any individual ean speak for the 
intention of Parliament, that it was not 
the intention of Parliament that in the 
election to Fellowships, which is the 
only door to the Governing Body of the 
College, the mere results of examination 
should be attended to. I repeat, I 
think the test of admission to the per- 
manent Governing Body should be 
general fitness for the purposes desig- 
nated as the purposes of the College. 
That would in no sense be theological ; 
it would not be professional; but they 
would look to all the qualities which 
give weight and efficiency to men who 
teach and govern; and the result, I be- 
lieve, would be that they would get a 
fair proportion of clergymen in those 
Governing Bodies. There is another 
point which it is important to consider 
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I have very great doubts whether simple 
co-optation in each College would be en- 
tirely safe as the exclusive method of 
choosing the permanent Teaching Go- 
verning Body. The junior Fellows can 
hardly be considered a dominant influ- 
ence in the choice of those who are to be 
the senior Governing Body; if the choice 
is not to be made by the whole body of 
the Fellows, it will be made by a very 
small body—the permanent and senior 
Fellows; and I question whether it will 
be safe to allow a small body to proceed 
by co-optation. It may be necessary to 
call in assistance from beyond the Col- 
lege walls, either from the Professorial 
faculty, or some other influence, in order 
that the most efficient choice may be 
made. I have thought it right thus to 
point out what should be the objects we 
should have in view, for we cannot afford 
to lose any of the moral weight of the 
Governing and Teaching Bodies. I do 
not say that as regards the teaching, dis- 
cipline, and character of the Governing 
Body at Oxford there is any clamant 
evil; but there is an evil against which 
precautions may justly be taken, when 
we are providing means for the modifi- 
cation of the present system. My posi- 
tion is this—I most distinctly and 
strongly desire that among the governors 
and teachers of youths in the Colleges of 
the University there shall be a consi- 
derable infusion of the Clergy. The 
mode of securing that, as it now stands, 
Iam not prepared to defend, and, con- 
sequently, I shall give my vote for the 
Amendment of my right hon. Friend. 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
felt he had no reason to complain of the 
course which the debate had taken from 
the beginning. It had been entirely 
free from those asperities which had oc- 
curred before. But he would venture 
to recall the Committee to the position 
in which the question now stood. In 
1871. the University Tests Act was 
passed, and a provision was inserted in 
the 3rd clause which retained the rights 
of all those who took Holy Orders to the 
advantages which they possessed at that 
time. Those rights had, to a certain ex- 
tent, been interfered with by the Act of 
1854 and the ordinances made in conse- 
quence of it, and clerical Fellowships 
had been very materially reduced. At 
the time when the new order of things 
came into force the number of cleri- 
cal Fellowships was stated at nearly 
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one-half, or 270, as against 480; and 
he believed that at present there were 
only 116 of these Fellowships, and 
they were not all provided for in the 
same way. In some cases a pledge was 
taken at once, and in others there 
were Fellowships which were held for a 
certain number of years, and the holder 
was then called upon either to take Holy 
Orders or give up the Fellowship. It 
was very rare indeed that the holder was 
called on contemporaneously with his 
election to declare that he would take 
Holy Orders, it being the general rule 
that he became a clergyman before the 
time expired. It was not necessary to 
go into a defence of the present system. 
But almost everyone who took Orders 
could make up his mind at 22; a vast 
number became deacons at 23. They 
were not called upon to elect before 
other young men chose their profession. 
In every profession there would be men 
who had sought their emolument in a 
way others might think improper. But 
single instances were by no means con- 
clusive as to the general result. There 
might be exceptions, but his belief wasthat 
the men who did take clerical Fellowships 
did, in the main, devote themselves to 
clerical duties, and it would be found 
that they not only undertook the duties, 
but that they discharged them with zeal 
and efficiency. What was the result 
of that discussion? He did not pro- 
pose that the Bill should retain every- 
thing exactly as it existed at present in 
the University of Oxford, or that there 
should be the same number of cleri- 
cal Fellowships in every College for 
the future as there was now. On the 
contrary, he would say now, what he had 
said on the introduction of the Bill, that 
it was an academical Bill, and that if it 
had been a measure proposing to deal 
with religious tests he should not have 
brought it in. He must repeat that it 
was a purely academical Bill, which put 
into the hands of the Commissioners the 
means of improving the Universities in 
various ways, as places of religion, edu- 
cation, and learning, and they would 
have the power among other things of 
altering the conditions on which Fellow- 
ships were held; they would be able to 
make, if they thought it desirable, a 
different mode of entering and retaining 
the Fellowships from what there was 
now. It seemed to him that in dealing 
with the question of religious instruc- 
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tion it was most material there should 
be members of the Colleges who, in dis- 
cussing the statutes, would be able to 
call the attention of the Commissioners 
to the circumstances of the Colleges with 
respect to that point. It should also be 
remembered that the Colleges were not 
merely teaching Bodies. They were dis- 
ciplinary Bodies, taking charge of the 
young men at a time when it was most 
important that, in order to influence 
their minds, a wise discipline should be 
exercised, and the Commissioners there- 
fore would have the means of inquiring 
into and of dealing with not only the per- 
manent teaching Bodies of the Colleges, 
but the disciplinary Bodies also. It was 
said that by this means we should get 
nothing but inferior men. Two argu- 
ments were used—one was that the best 
men went into other Professions, and 
that men superior not only in intellect, 
but in morality, would not take Holy 
Orders for the sake of gaining clerical 
Fellowships. His own impression was 
that though there might be exceptions, 
yet as a general rule there was no 
special exemption which would prevent 
men from making immoral bargains, 
although they were possessed of the 
highest intellect. High intellect did not 
necessarily involve the highest morality. 
And when it was argued that a pre- 
liminary pledge was immoral, his an- 
swer was that that was just one of the 
things which the Commissioners would 
have power to alter if they should 
think it necessary. He could recollect 
when he was at Oxford that many of 
the clerical Fellows were men who exer- 
cised the most beneficial influence pos- 
sible on the young men in every part 
of the University. He knew there were 
such men now, and it was quite a mis- 
take to suppose that the present system 
had produced anything like the results 
which hon. Members opposite had im- 
puted to it. Hequite agreed with those 
who said that chaplains would be the 
worst possible substitutes for the Go- 
verning Body of the Colleges, and he 
remembered several cases in which chap- 
lains were not held in the same respect 
as the Governing Body. It was not 
necessary to go into the question of co- 
optation raised by the right hon. Member 
for Greenwich, asit did not affect the issue 
now before the Committee. But what 
he wished to impress on the Committee 
was that this Bill must be treated simply 
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as an academical Bill. If it were true 
that the interests of education were suf- 
fering from the existence of these clerical 
Fellowships, it would be in the power 
of the Commissioners to diminish or 
abolish them. If it was found that they 
exercised an influence hostile to intellect 
and morality in the University it would 
be in the power of the Commissioners to 
alter them. They would, in short, be 
competent to deal with everything. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Goschen) pro- 
posed to tell the Commissioners in the 
most peremptory manner that these 
things should not endure for a moment ; 
and, therefore, so far from agreeing to 
the clause, he (Mr. Hardy) could not 
assent to it even in the smallest propor- 
tion, because it was taking the most 
perilous step of abolishing the whole 
system, which, it should be remembered, 
was but the remnant of a state of things 
in which the Clergy had much greater 
rights. It was said that no condition 
should be imposed in any instance or in 
favour of any Headship. That would 
include the Dean of Christchurch, which 
he thought very objectionable, as it 
would separate the Deanery of the Ca- 
thedral from the Headship of the College. 
As he had said, the Committee ought to 
leave this question to the Commissioners. 
He thought that a great concession to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and beyond it 
he was not prepared to move. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he would not detain the Committee 
for more than a few minutes; but he 
thought it worth while to point out that 
during that extremely interesting dis- 
cussion not one single speech had been 
made on either side of the House in 
which any hon. Member had stood up 
boldly in defence of clerical Fellowships. 
It was true that various objections had 
been taken to the clause of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Goschen)—that it was 
too short, that it was too sweeping, too 
peremptory, and so on; but the real ob- 
jection was, that it pointed out its object 
too clearly—that it would take away 
clerical Fellowships, and not a single 
Member had stood up in their defence. 
But the question was, what course did 
the Government intend to pursue ? They 
said that that was one of those matters 
which must be relegated to the Com- 
missioners; but that would be an abdi- 
cation by Parliament of one of its most 
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important duties, without giving the 
slightest indication of what its mind or 
intention was. It should be observed, 
too, that no indication had been given 
of the mind of the Government. They 
had not defended the retention of cleri- 
cal Fellowships or Headships, and he 
gathered from the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman that they were perfectly 
prepared, if the Commissioners should 
recommend the abolition of clerical Fel- 
lowships and Headships, to consent to 
it. The matter was left entirely to the 
discretion of certain Commissioners; but 
the Committee had a right to know, at 
all events, what was the opinion of the 
Government on the question—whether 
the Commissioners were to be invited 
or encouraged to recommend the re- 
tention of those clerical Headships or 
Fellowships, or whether they were per- 
fectly free to recommend their aboli- 
tion. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) had 
made several suggestions, by which 
he thought the evils arising from the 
competitive system might be avoided. 
Those suggestions would be most worthy 
of the consideration of the Commis- 
sioners; but he did not think his right 
hon. Friend’s object would be attained, 
or that his right hon. Friend himself 
believed it could be attained, by the re- 
tention of a system of tests, the only 
effect of which could be to lower the 
standard, both intellectual and moral, of 
those gentlemen who were in future to 
form the Governing Bodies of those Col- 
leges. Holding that opinion, he had no 
hesitation in voting for the clause of his 
right hon. Friend. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 138; 
Noes 147: Majority 9.— (Div. List, 
No. 148.) 


Mr. FAWCETT said, that he had not, 
during the discussions on the Bill, taken 
up much of the time of the Committee, 
but he would now propose the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice, 
that— 


‘* Nothing in this Act shall authorize the Com- 
missioners to reduce the existing number of Fel- 
lowships in any College or Hall.” 


He submitted that, as they had ap- 
pointed Commissioners, they should en- 
trust them with the more important 
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details which they would have to carry 
out; but his Amendment raised a ques- 
tion of fundamental importance—it was 
a question of principle, as to whether 
they should otherwise appropriate those 
magnificent endowments which had been 
derived by the Universities from the 
munificent donors of the past. Those 
who had resided at the Universities 
could not but have been struck by the 
fact that there was a’ powerful party 
there who desired to destroy the Fellow- 
ship system. He spoke of that party 
with the utmost respect, because amongst 
it were many of his friends, and they 
belonged to that Party in politics of 
which he was amember. But there was 
no political issue raised by his Amend- 
ment, and, with regard to the Commis- 
sioners, he should go as far as anyone 
in the object of improving the rules and 
raising the standard of intellect in their 
Universities, Colleges, and Halls, and 
the object of his clause was entirely in- 
tended to operate in that direction. He 
thought it of great importance that the 
endowments of the Colleges should be 
carefully guarded and administered ; 
and in reference to them and other mat- 
ters, he might state that in discussions 
at Cambridge he had been jocularly 
described by some of his friends as 
being even a worse Tory than the two 
Members for the University ; but whe- 
ther that was so or not, he would be 
able to show that this was not a Party 
question, and he could advocate his 
Amendment with perfect consistency to 
the opinions which he had always held. 
There would be this practical question 
which the Commissioners would have to 
consider, and which would have to be 
considered by the Universities. The 
object of the Bill was that from every 
College endowment the University 
should be able to obtain a certain sum 
of money which should be applied to a 
general fund. But the practical ques- 
tion was, from what source was that 
sum to be obtained? If a College was 
called on to supply £1,200 a-year out of 
its corporate funds for University 
purposes, the amount might be found 
by the rough expedient of abolishing 
four Fellowships of the value of |£300 
each, or by reducing the value of exist- 
ing Fellowships, or, again, by appro- 
priating a portion of the increment ac- 
cruing upon the income of College 
property. Now, the danger against 
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which he wished particularly to guard 
was that the University should be as- 
sisted by the sacrifice of existing Fellow- 
ships. If such a thing were allowed, it 
would encourage a certain amount of 
selfishness, because the existing Fellows 
would be able to assist the University, 
without contributing a single penny 
themselves, but simply at the expense 
of their successors and of those students 
of promise who were looking forward to 
a Fellowship as a legitimate reward. It 
might be said that Cambridge and Ox- 
ford now had a superfluity of Fellow- 
ships; but he wished most emphatically 
to deny that allegation as far as his own 
University was concerned. At present 
there was no such superfluity at Cam- 
bridge, where no Fellowships were con- 
ferred on those who did not deserve 
them; but, on the contrary, with an 
increasing number of distinguished 
students coming to the University they 
had not enough Fellowships to reward 
their intellectual achievements. Since 
he first entered Cambridge, a quarter- 
of-a-century ago, the number of Under- 
graduates had nearly doubled, and the 
number of men reading for high honours 
had increased in a far greater ratio. 
Moreover, it now required far harder 
work and more lengthened study to ob- 
tain a position in the first 10 Wranglers 
or in the first 10 of the Classical Tripos 
than it did 25 years ago. Again, since 
he had known the University at least 
three or four new Honours Triposes had 
been called into existence, and every 
year the standard in them had been 
raised. Now there were an important 
History Tripos, a Law Tripos, a Natural 
Science Tripos, a Moral Science Tripos, 
&c. During the last quarter-of-a-century 
not a single Fellowship had been con- 
ferred at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
on a student who had not obtained the 
highest honours, and in consequence of 
the paucity of Fellowships many a man 
had to be rejected on whom the College 
would have liked to bestow such a dis- 
tinction. As an example he would men- 
tion that there was a student recently at 
Trinity whose conduct he knew was un- 
exceptionable, and who obtained a most 
distinguished position—that of fourth 
Wrangler of his year—but so few were 
the Fellowships that Trinity had to be- 
stow as rewards for meritorious study, 
there was not a Fellowship to be bestowed 
on a student so distinguished as the gen- 
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tleman he referred to. It was, there- 
fore, idle to pretend that there were too 
many Fellowships in the University. At 
Cambridge, hitherto, as a general rule, 
no one had been able to obtain a Fellow- 
ship unless he had secured distinction 
either in the Classical or the Mathemati- 
cal Tripos. His own College, Trinity 
Hall, was often described as a ‘‘ Law 
College,” yet during the last 20 years, 
so far from having any superfluity of 
Fellowships, they had never been able 
to give a single Fellowship to a man 
who had distinguished himself in the Law 
Tripos. Those holding advanced views 
on education wished the new Triposes 
to be encouraged ; but if they had not 
enough Fellowships to confer on those 
who obtained the highest positions in 
those Triposes, what chance was there of 
their acquiring the prestige which would 
attract the most distinguished students 
in the University? It might be said 
the Bill would increase the number of 
vacant Fellowships from year to year, 
because one of its chief objects was to 
limit the term of their tenure. But, on 
the other hand, it was contemplated by 
the Bill that those who were doing edu- 
cational work in the University and the 
Colleges, such as Tutors and Lecturers, 
were to continue to hold their Fellow- 
ships, even although they became mar- 
ried men. Thus they would diminish 
the number of vacancies by allowing 
more Fellowships to be held by men 
filling permanent offices in the Univer- 
sity. The opponents of Fellowships 
argued as if the present system was to 
remain unaltered; but, as a matter of 
fact, there was now a general consensus 
of opinion in favour of a limitation of 
the tenure of Fellowships. In his opi- 
nion, the term of tenure of non-resident 
Fellowships should be limited to seven, 
eight, nine, or ten years. He also 
thought that all celibate restrictions 
on these non-resident Fellowships 
should be abolished; but he thought 
the last thing they ought to seek to abo- 
lish was the Fellowship system itself. 
Prize Fellowships enabled the child of 
the poorest parents to begin the battle 
of life by the unaided powers of his 
genius, on equal terms with the children 
of the richest, and without seeking the 
favour of the great. He did not know 
whether it was Toryism to preserve 
such an institution; but whether it 
was Toryism or not, he thought 
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they should be anxious to defend a 
system which was the means of con- 
ferring important benefits on deserv- 
ing students. Having been fortunate 
in obtaining a Fellowship himself, he 
was too conscious of the benefit it had 
conferred upon him, and should ever 
prize it too highly, not to be anxious 
that others should not be deprived of 
the same advantages. He begged to 
move, therefore, the clause of which he 
had given Notice. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
could find no flaw from first to last in 
the argument of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hackney. If the multi- 
plied Honour examinations—Triposes or 
Schools as they were respectively called 
at Cambridge and Oxford—were to take 
their places alongside the ancient and 
well-established ones, there must be a 
correlation of reward for the men who 
came out of them with distinction, and 
that could not be obtained if the number 
of Fellowships were to be diminished. 
But while warmly sympathizing with 
the Amendment and its object, he would 
ask his hon. Friend to consider whether 
it would be politic for him to divide the 
Committee at this unfortunate middle 
part of the evening, and in the then de- 
serted state of the House. A division 
taken under those circumstances would 
be no test of the feelings of the Com- 
mittee, and would be apt to be mis- 
understood. If, however, his hon. 
Friend did go to a division, he should 
feel it his duty to vote with him. 

Mr. COURTNEY remarked, that 
when the Bill was brought into the 
other House last Session the prime 
object suggested by Lord Salisbury was 
the taking away of certain funds from 
the Colleges and diverting them to the 
Universities ; and although that object 
might have been attenuated considerably 
by the noble Lord’s Colleagues, it con- 
stituted the reason why this measure was 
approved by some of the most ardent 
spirits at Oxford, and by some also, he 
believed, at Cambridge. The main pur- 
pose proposed to be served was the 
endowment of certain Professorships. 
There were not to be Professorships in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but 
offices created for the purpose of de- 
veloping research in particular subjects. 
The chief object was to have in the Uni- 
versities certain persons whom people 
might consult on certain branches of 
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study. For example, there might be 
Professors of Chinese, Pali, and Pushtu, 
appointed not to teach those languages, 
but in order to enable the Universities 
to say—‘‘ Here is our man who knows 
Chinese, or Pali, or Pushtu.’”’ He con- 
tended that prize Fellowships were to a 
large extent the very centre and stimulus 
of the whole educational machinery of 
the Kingdom. In the course of this 
Committee there had been a good deal 
of talk about the functions of a Univer- 
sity. Many men went there to obtain a 
degree and to enter by the easiest way 
the ministry of the Established Church. 
Another function of a University was to 
occupy a certain portion of the time of 
the jeunesse dorée of the Kingdom, and, 
of course, as long as this class of young 
men come up, the examinations must be 
adapted to them. Then there was a 
third class, that of the lads who began at 
the various schools and passing through 
higher schools reached the University by 
means of the local and other examina- 
tions which had been established during 
the last 20 years. Boys from all schools 
throughout the country came in to com- 
pete for the minor Scholarships which 
not a few of the Colleges had estab- 
lished, and they were thus enabled to go 
to the University, and to pursue their 
studies there, and eventually to find the 
highest positions in the world open to 
them. There were numerous instances 
in which boys who had got to the Uni- 
versity in this manner had succeeded in 
attaining the position of Prelates, 
Judges, and even of Ministers of State. 
This was not a new process, and he need 
only refer to one illustrious case—that 
of Prior, who, having filled the office of 
British Ambassador at Paris, had retired 
to his University to end his days amid 
the associations he had formed in early 
life, but by the abolition of limitations 
and preferences in favour of particular 
localities the competition throughout the 
country had. been immensely developed 
in the present generation. In this way 
the relations of the whole social organiza- 
tion of England were kept healthy and 
strong, while careers were opened to all 
classes of boys, so that each might be 
said to carry his fortune in his satchel. 
No one defended life Fellowships, still 
less would he, and at Cambridge they 
were gradually going out of favour. At 
St. John’s College there were only two 
life Fellowships tenable by laymen, one 
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of which was held by himself, and to 
those two no more life Fellows would be 
appointed. He must express a strong 
opinion in favour of Fellowships tenable 
for seven years, which he preferred to 
any fanciful Professorships that could be 
devised. He was most anxious that the 
system from which he had derived such 
great advantages should not be swept 
away; and he looked with some alarm to 
the possibility of the predominance of 
those opinions which prevailed at Ox- 
ford, and to a lesser extent at Cambridge, 
which would sacrifice the whole of the 
machinery which had hitherto worked 
so beneficially on the erroneous suppo- 
sition that by it learning was vulgarized 
and education degraded. Although he 
strongly supported the Amendment and 
was prepared to vote for it, he concurred 
in thinking that it would not be wise to 
take a division at that moment. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
when he listened to the speeches of the 
hon. Members for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) and for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) he 
began to doubt whether after all he was 
not a great revolutionist. He was some- 
what amazed at the courage displayed 
by those hon. Gentlemen in venturing to 
lay down from their experience of their 
own Colleges the general principle that 
everything was as perfect over the whole 
of the two Universities as it was there— 
at all events, as regarded the Fellowships 
—that the Confmissioners should not 
have the power to reduce the number of 
the latter under any circumstances. The 
speeches of the hon. Members indicated 
that they believed that the existing sys- 
tems were going to be changed, and that 
the Commissioners were going down tothe 
two Universities to uproot the whole sys- 
tem of Fellowships, Exhibitions, Scholar- 
ships, and Foundations. There was no 
pretence for such a supposition. Should 
the view of the hon. Members be 
adopted, the Commissioners would have 
no power to unite two very poor Fellow- 
ships into one moderate one, however 
beneficial such a union might be to the 
College to which they belonged. There 
was also a College where no teaching 
went on at all; but according to the 
clause of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Hackney none of those Fellow- 
ships could be suppressed and the pro- 
ceeds diverted to other purposes. It was 
gratifying to find that Alma Mater had 
so strong a hold upon: the mind of the 
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hon. Member for Hackney, and that no 
hon. Member was inclined to throw con- 
tempt upon that faithful mother who 
had reared so many of them. The Com- 
mittee, however, had already negatived 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Hackney, because they had agreed to a 
paragraph in Clause 16 giving the Com- 
missioners power to divide, suspend, or 
suppress any emolument of any College; 
and he trusted that they would adhere 
to the principles upon which they had 
throughout been acting, and would not 
attempt to tie the Commissioners’ hands 
in a matter which was so essential in the 
working of the scheme contemplated by 
the Bill. 

Mr. BRISTOWE said, they had been 
told by the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill, when objection was 
raised to the funds of the Colleges being 
taken for the support of the Universities, 
that the Commissioners would only have 
to deal with the superfluous funds of the 
Colleges. It was, of course, the Com- 
missioners who would decide what were 
superfluous funds, and if they were to 
be at liberty to make superfluous funds 
by suppressing emoluments, the Colleges 
would be altogether at their mercy. In 
his opinion, it would be going too far to 
give them the power to reduce the num- 
ber of Fellowships. He knew that many 
parents sent their sons to the Univer- 
sities for the emoluments as well as the 
honours of the place, and he considered 
that it would be unwise to give the 
Commissioners the large power of re- 
ducing the prizes. He strongly objected 
to any reduction whatever, and if the 
hon. Member for Hackney went to a 
division he would support him. 

Mr. BARING remarked that he him- 
self had felt the value of ‘idle Fellow- 
ships,” and he was sure, as a matter of 
money, from the statistics contained in 
the Blue Book of the Commissioners, 
that for the next few years all reason- 
able demands for appliances in teaching 
physical science, modern history, lan- 
guages of the East, and other subjects 
would be met without touching one of 
the existing Fellowships. He main- 
tained that there could be no reason for 
interfering with these Fellowships. The 
old Commission had suspended, but not 
suppressed, Fellowships, and -that was, 
in his opinion, far the better course. A 
previous clause of the Bill was quite 
sufficient for the object of the hon, Mem- 
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ber for Hackney. He did not think it 
desirable to suppress any of the existing 
Fellowships at Oxford, and thought it 
would be a breach of faith to do so, as 
they would break the word which Par- 
liament had given to them by the old 
Commissioners. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, in reply, that 
the discussion which had taken place 
was so extremely satisfactory that it had 
completely answered the object which he 
had in view, and he would not divide 
the Committee, inasmuch as the division 
might be misunderstood by the Commis- 
sioners, for there was not a single hon. 
Member who had taken part in the dis- 
cussion, except the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for War, who had not sup- 
ported the principle of the clause, and 
it was not his intention to press it to a 
division. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he was sure that his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Fawcett) was mistaken in thinking 
he had a majority on the question. 
On the contrary, if the Committee had 
divided he would have found himself in 
a considerable minority. He believed 
that the great majority of the resident 
Fellows at Cambridge were opposed to 
his Amendment, which would have come 
with greater propriety from the other 
side of the House than from his own. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


New clause, to follow Clause 25, (M/r. 
Goschen) postponed. 


New Clause (New statutes), to follow 
Clause 11 (Mr. Balfour), postponed. 


New Clause (Commissioners before 
deciding on scheme disposing of college 
emoluments shall consider correspond- 
ing scheme proposed for the other Uni- 
versity ), to follow Clause 20 (Mr. Balfour), 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm WILLIAM STIRLING-MAX- 
WELL moved, after Clause 24, to insert 
the following Clause :— 


‘No statute or ordinance shall be made under 
this Act affecting the trusts, conditions, or direc- 
tions of the will of John Snell, Esquire, deceased, 
or any scheme approved by the Court of Chan- 
cery relating thereto, without the consent in 
writing of the University Court of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow.”’ 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY assented 
to the introduction of the clause, re- 
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marking that it appeared to him the 
exhibitions belonged rather to Glasgow 
than to Oxford. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
moved to insert the following Clause :— 


‘‘On and after the first day of Michaelmas 
Term, One thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
seven, the election to any office in the Uni- 
versity, except the office of Chancellor, of the 
High Steward, or of Burgesses which are now 
made by convocation, shall be made by the 
congregation of such University.” 


He thought the present elective body 
was too large, and the election was con- 
stantly carried by political influence. 
The Congregation of the University was 
better acquainted with the qualifications 
of a candidate for a Professorship, and 
if the powers of such election were dele- 
gated to Congregation a qualified man 
was more likely to be elected to the office 
than under the present mode, under 
which a system of canvassing and elec- 
tioneering prevailed which was by no 
means creditable or advantageous to the 
University. He would give as an in- 
stance the election of Public Orator the 
other day. He (Mr. Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen) had received a number of letters 
on behalf of one of the candidates. One 
gentleman—being a personal friend of 
his—recommended this candidate as a 
personal friend of his own; others, be- 
cause he had been connected with the 
Apollo Lodge of Freemasons at Oxford, 
which gained him many votes; and, fi- 
nally, he (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) was 
persuaded to vote for this candidate be- 
cause he found that allthe membersof his 
own College were going todoso. But no 
one canvassed him on the ground that 
this gentleman was the candidate best 
qualified for the office; and it was not 
until his arrival in Oxford to vote that 
he found many of the residents, most 
competent to judge, were supporting 
another candidate upon the ground of 
his superior qualifications. Surely, Con- 
gregation, comprising as it did those 
who did the daily practical work of the 
University, was, even though unre- 
formed and containing some persons not 
so engaged, a body more competent to 
judge of the fitness of men for these 
offices than the larger body of Convoca- 
tion, the vast majority of which were 
men who had long ceased to have any 
connection with the University, He 
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had been told that the same system of 
electioneering would prevail in the 
smaller body; but he had greater con- 
fidence in the men who composed the 
Congregation of Oxford than to suppose 
they would to any great extent be guided 
by other motives than the qualifications 
of the candidates, and the public opi- 
nion of the University would be more 
easily brought to bear upon them than 
upon Convocation. 

Mr. MOWBRAY opposed the Amend- 
ment. The present system gave the 
University a voice in these appointments 
which it was undesirable to interfere 
with. Further than that, the clause 
would have very little effect, Convoca- 
tion and Congregation so nearly coin- 
cided the one with the other. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
was anxious not to hamper the Com- 
missioners too much. This was a ques- 
tion which might very well be left to 
them. The proposed change would not 
get rid of canvassing or personal feeling 
entering into elections, and he doubted 
much its resulting in a better clause. 
In Cambridge free election had given 
to the world as its Professor of Geology, 
Adam Sedgwick, one who perhaps did 
more to advance that study than any 
man who ever lived. His opponent was 
Mr. Gorham, who afterwards became 
very notorious in the suit of Gorham ». 
Bishop of Exeter. Had the election 
been in a limited body, it might have 
appointed a clergyman about whose 
geology nobody afterwards knew any- 
thing, though there could be little doubt 
as to his theology. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he agreed with 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Knatehbull- 
Hugessen), that Convocation was not a 
proper body to make the election, and 
that many abuses existed. He was dis- 
posed also to think that Congregation 
was not always the best body to elect 
Professors, seeing. that it was still liable 
to the objection that it would in indi- 
vidual electors be open to circulars and 
the same influences of which his right 
hon. Friend complained; only they would 
be stronger, because the electoral body 
would be smaller. He trusted his right 
hon. Friend would be content with hav- 
ing called attention to the subject, would 
withdraw his Amendment, and leave it 
to the Commissioners to devise some 
better means for the election of Pro- 
fessors. ‘ 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY pointed 
out that under the 16th clause the Com- 
missioners would have power, if they 
saw reason to do so, to alter the elec- 
toral body. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Postponed Clause 2 (Interpretation). 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that in the clause the word 
“school”? included in its definition 
“Colleges in Scotland,” which he 
thought was degrading to those Col- 
leges. He wished to be informed what 
was the reason for this definition, and 
thought that at all events the Colleges 
of Glasgow and Edinburgh, which were 
co-extensive, and by statute identical, 
with the Universities of those cities, 
should be classed in the Bill as Uni- 
versities. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, the 
definition given in the measure was 
entirely unnecessary, and would give 
offence where none was intended. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
would consider the matter on the Report. 

On the Motion of Mr. Garnorne 
Harpy, Amendments made in— 

Page 2, line 3, after ‘‘Oxford,’”’ insert, 
as a new paragraph— 
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“The Governing Body of a College’ means, 
as regards the Colleges in the University of 
Oxford, except Christ Church, the head and all 
actual fellows of the College, being graduates, 
and as regards Christ Church means the dean, 
canons, and senior students. 

Line 14, after ‘‘place,” insert ‘in the 
University or a College.” 


Line 16, after ‘‘by a,” insert ‘‘ head 
or other.”’ 


Line 17, leave out ‘‘and in,” and in- 
sert— 


‘‘or having attached thereto an income to be 
so held and enjoyed, arising wholly or in part 
from an endowment, benefaction or trust, and 
includes the income aforesaid, and all benefits 
and advantages of every nature and kind be- 
longing to the place, and includes, as regards.’’ 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Postponed Clause 18 (Provision for 
religious instruction, &c.). 


On the Motion of Mr. Dopson, Amend- 
ments made in— 


Page 7, line 8, leave out ‘‘for a Col- 
lege.” 
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Line 12, after “prayer,” 


Colleges.” 


Line 12, after ‘‘make,’’ insert— 


“directly or indirectly through the consoli- 
dation or combination of any office or emolu- 
ment with any other office or emolument, whe- 
ther in the University or in a College.” 


Line 14, after ‘‘headship,” leave out 
“eu.” 


Line 14, after “fellowship,” insert 
‘‘office or emolument.”’ 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE, in mov- 
ing to leave out the latter part of the 
clause, and insert words to the effect that 
the Commissioners, after making pro- 
vision for religious instruction and morn- 
ing and evening prayer, should with re- 
spect to all College emoluments or offices 
have regard to the ensuring, and should 
make such statutes as might be neces- 
sary for ensuring, the same being con- 
ferred according to personal merit and 
fitness, and (except in so far as was re- 
quisite for the purposes of religious in- 
struction and worship) that none of the 
tests, conditions, and obligations referred 
to in the third section of ‘‘The Univer- 
sities Tests Act, 1871,” or in the provisoes 
thereto, should be imposed or continued 
as part of the conditions of eligibility to 
or tenure of any College emolument or 
office, said, the question raised by his 
Amendment was not exactly that decided 
by so narrow a majority before dinner. 
It was framed so as to avoid the criti- 
cisms directed against the Amendment 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Goschen). 
The two right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
(Mr. Hardy and Mr. Mowbray) and his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) ob- 
jected to the former Amendment, be- 
cause it would be necessary to create 
chaplaincies for the due performance of 
religious services, and because chaplains 
were an inferior class and a different 
stamp of men, and further because the 
religious element in Colleges would be 
better recognized by attaching these re- 
ligious functions to Fellowships. In the 
case of his Amendment these objections 
fell to the ground. It was couched also 
in much milder language, and he there- 
fore hoped that the very narrow majo- 
rity against the other Amendment would 
be converted into a majority in favour 
of his Amendment. Statistics had been 
given of the Fellowships of each Univer- 
sity, but no one had given the totals of 
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both together. So far, however, as he 
could ascertain, there were at Cambridge 
350 Fellowships, and at Oxford 337. The 
highest number at Oxford computed to 
be subject to clerical conditions was 149, 
and the lowest 116. As to Cambridge, 
there were no difference of opinion, the 
number of Fellowships subject to clerical 
restrictions being 235, and only 115 be- 
ing free from those conditions. The 
hon. Baronet concludéd by moving the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 4, to leave out from the words 
‘‘ office or emolument,”’ to the end of the Clause, 
in order to insert the words “and after making 
such provision for religious instruction and 
morning and evening prayer, they shall as re- 
gards all college emoluments or offices have 
regard to the ensuring, and shall make such 
statutes as may be necessary for ensuring the 
same being conferred according to personal 
merit and fitness, and (except in so far as is 
requisite for the purposes of religious instruction 
and worship) none of the tests, conditions, and 
obligations referred to in the third section of 
‘The Universities Tests Act, 1871,’ or in the 
provisoes thereto, shall be imposed or continued 
as part of the conditions of eligibility to or 
tenure of any college emolument or office.”— 
(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Clause.”’ 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that not- 
withstanding the milder form of the 
Amendment, it raised the same question 
and was open to the same objections as 
that which the Committee had rejected. 
Most of the Amendments offered to the 
clauses had been recommended on the 
ground of expansion and of liberality, 
but this was an illiberal proposal, and 
would only have the effect of contracting 
the powers of the Commissioners. If 
the Amendment were accepted, although 
some provision might be made for reli- 
gious instruction, clerical Fellowships 
as such would cease to exist. The Con- 
servative opinion of the Universities on 
this subject was that which did not ex- 
press itself most loudly. The speech of 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) was so convincing, that 
it was to be regretted it had not been 
supported by his vote. The question 
was one, not of the social position and the 
privileges of the Clergy, but of the benefit 
to the Colleges as places of learning. 
The study of theology and religious 
teaching must occupy a great part of the 
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attention of the Oolleges; and, if the po- 
sition of the teachers of religion was 
lowered, a great injury would be done 
to the cause of religion and of liberal 
education. Reference had been made 
by the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) to the feelings of parents. 
For, himself, he thought it was quite 
clear, and quite natural and right, that 
parents desired to entrust their children, 
at least in their earlier years, to those 
who were in Holy Orders, and many 
arguments to the contrary seemed to be 
drawn from a former generation. There 
was now no fear of clerical domination, 
and if there was any fear at all, it was 
of too little rather than too much reli- 
gious influence. At Balliol, the seat of 
advanced Liberalism, the chaplain had 
been made an honorary Fellow, so that 
the Undergraduates might not lookdown 
upon him, as they might upon one who 
came in to perform clerical duties and 
was not a member of the Governing 
Body of the College. He did not take a 
non possumus or status, quo position; but 
he said that, having appointed Commis- 
sioners, they ought to trust them to carry 
out in a truly liberal spirit any amend- 
ment which might be desired in this 
direction. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR supported 
the Amendment, although he did not 
vote for the clause of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for London, 
because it was too sweeping and was 
open to objections from which this 
Amendment was free. That clause 
would have interfered with the principle 
of the academic constitution of Univer- 
sities all over the world, for there were 
in every University a preparatory Faculty 
of Arts, and professional faculties for 
Theology, Law, and Medicine; and the 
clause would have placed disabilities 
upon one of these only. Had the clause 
not imposed an actual disability, but 
simply asked that the clerical Fellow- 
ships should be reduced to a reasonable 
number, in fair proportion to the other 
professional Faculties, and thus opened 
them to the clergy of all denominations, 
he would have supported such a propo- 
sition with alacrity. But a clause of 
absolute prohibition was quite contrary 
to the progress of the Universities, which 
were trying to make themselves useful 
to the occupations of the people. Cam- 
bridge had recently established 10 Fel- 
lowships in connection with Law, and 
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six in connection with Science, and why 
should it have these new Fellowships, 
and not any in connection with Theology? 
As a Liberal, he thought it would be 
fatal to the progress of Liberal princi- 
ples that the Clergy should become semi- 
narists, instead of being educated at the 
great Universities. It was education at 
the Universities that made them have 
such a hold over the people. If they 
became seminarists and were educated 
in mere clerical institutions, they would 
be made simple dogmatists. The evil of 
all special or technical instruction, apart 
from University training, was that the 
education had length without breadth. 
It was important that the Clergy should 
be educated with the laity, in order to 
acquire public sympathies, and thus be 
expanded into citizens before they were 
contracted into priests. Foreign coun- 
tries had found it most injurious to 
public progress that the priests had 
become a caste separate from laymen ; 
and in Germany Prince Bismarck had 
found it necessary to propose a law to 
compel candidates for the priesthood 
to go to Universities before attending 
theological seminaries. The Amend- 
ment did not abolish clerical Fellow- 
ships, but it abolished tests in regard 
to them. It promoted the science of 
Theology as distinct from Belief, and 
would allow the granting of degrees and 
honours without asking what a man’s 
opinions were. That was already the 
practice in the theological Faculties of 
the Scotch Universities. It would surely 
be for the advantage of the country if 
Dissenting ministers went to our Univer- 
sities for training, and thus acquired 
culture in addition to theological know- 
ledge. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he could not 
help observing that that Amendment 
would introduce disturbance in that very 
Faculty on which all the Colleges were 
founded. They were all based on reli- 
gious education and connection with the 
Established Church of the country. If 
they broke up that basis, or severed that 
connection with the Established Church, 
they would do a vast amount of injury, 
not only to that Church, but to the Col- 
leges themselves, for some parents would 
feel reluctance in sending their children 
to an institution which was dissociated 
from the Church, while others would 
send their children to theological Col- 
leges or seminaries, which would have 
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an injurious effect, by separating those 
who were to be our future clergy from 
local education with the great body of 
the laity. That was, in his opinion, 
a strong reason why they should do 
nothing to diminish the connection be- 
tween the Universities and the main- 
tenance of clerical Fellowships. He ad- 
mitted that many improvements could 
be made in different Colleges; but he 
did not see how good was to be effected 
by laying down a hard Procrustean rule 
applicable to all. The Bill should be 
treated as a purely academical one, leav- 
ing to the Commissioners and Heads of 
Colleges full powers of action. He could 
not support the the Amendment. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that he hoped many hon. Members 
opposite would come over and vote for 
the Amendment, having had time for 
reflection since the last division. The 
discussion had done this good, it had 
justified the action taken by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea in rais- 
ing the question a second time in a dif- 
ferent form. If any excuse were needed, 
it could be easily found in the tone taken 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
himself. They had now from the right 
hon. Gentleman the statement which he 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) had at- 
tempted in vain to draw from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Hardy) as to 
what the meaning of ‘‘religion”’ in the 
Bill really was. This Amendment was 
opposed, because it was said it would in- 
terfere with the sacred connection, which 
had never yet been abolished, between 
the Universities and the Church of Eng- 
land. It had been his impression that 
the Tests Act had, once and for all, 
separated that connection with the 
Church of England; but the right hon. 
Gentleman said that was a mistake. 
That was a statement against which he 
must distinctly protest. If they wanted 
an excuse for pressing the Amendment 
to a division it would be found in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. It 
was said this matter should be left to 
the Commissioners. But the question 
lay at the root of all University and Col- 
lege reform ; it was not academical, but 
it was bound up with many deep-seated 
political questions—it was part and par- 
cel of the question of religious liberty, 
which had been discussed for over 100 
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years in that House, and, therefore, the 
Committee should not leave it to the 
Commissioners to do what they might 
think fit. The Colleges could not deal 
with their organization or re-organiza- 
tion, unless the Committee settled this 
question for them. The hon. Member 
for West Kent (Mr. Talbot) said that 
religious education would be in danger ; 
but that was the same cry when the 
University Tests Act was passed, and 
yet no harm had resulted from the 
passing of that Act. It reminded him 
of a saying of the late Mr. Hallam, of 
which he (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
approved, that the Established Church 
was only in favour of liberty when they 
wanted to overthrow Liberal institutions. 
It was not necessary to have Fellows in 
Holy Orders for the purpose of giving 
religious instruction. You might have 
persons who would give that instruction 
without being clerical Fellows. Com- 
petition had produced the same effect 
upon the study of Theology at the Uni- 
versities which competition had pro- 
duced in everything else—it had stimu- 
lated it. As long as we kept the Uni- 
versities closed, Theology slept; but 
when we threw the Universities open, 
the Church of England woke up and 
saw that it must set to work, and now 
at Cambridge, of what were called the 
new Triposes, there was none, except 
the Law Tripos, which was so much 
sought after as the Theological Tripos. 
Last year there was a larger number 
who had gone out than the year before, 
and he was told that this year the num- 
be would be still larger. He could not 
help thinking that it would be far better 
that the Committee should say at once 
and for all time that these disputes 
should be put an end to; that they 
should treat this question in a purely 
academical spirit, and that they should 
make the great Universities open and 
free to all; and then they would gain, 
as they had been gaining, more and 
more upon the intelligence and affec- 
tions of the people. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that if he had 
been in the House in the earlier part of 
the evening, he would have voted for 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the City of Lon- 
don. He thought that the fact that a 
person to obtain a Fellowship must take 
Holy Orders was a most objectionable 
thing. It induced young men to enter into 
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Holy Orders for the sake of an income. 
He had known cases of young men who 
had been tempted to take that course 
simply that they might get £300 a-year. 
But at the age of 23 they were hardly 
able fully to understand the nature of 
the obligations they were about to under- 
take, and afterwards they groaned under 
the burden, because, until a few years 
ago, they could not be relased from it. 
The object of the present Amendment 
was to allow any man—if he were per- 
sonally fit as regarded his academical 
attainments—to take office, and then, if 
he should think proper, to enter into Holy 
Orders. But the present system at both 
Cambridge and Oxford was, in some 
cases, not to confer a Fellowship upon a 
man, or continue it, unless he was in 
Orders. That was a great temptation to 
induce men to take Orders to escape 
from poverty, and, in his opinion, was 
wrong. 

Mr. WADDY said, there was one 
view of the question which had not been 
put before the Committee. He had not 
had the opportunity of being a member 
of either of the great Universities, and 
there were a great many more persons 
in this country in the same position. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Walpole) had made a dis- 
tinct attack upon Nonconformity. [{ Mr. 
Wa pote denied that he had done so.] 
Though not intended, it was done, for 
the right hon. Gentleman said, in the 
plainest language, that the teaching of 
the Universities was based upon the 
principle that they were bound to the 
Established Church. [ Cheers.] He was 
very thankful to have that statement 
cheered by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
because it was time they should be told, 
if they had never heard it before, what 
was the opinion of that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House upon this question. 
The statement was not the opinion of, 
at all events, a large number of the 
people of this country, and it was an in- 
dignity and an insult to the Noncon- 
formists of the country. Some years 
ago they professed to admit young men 
unconditionally into the Universities— 
the sons of Nonconformists—but they 
carefully kept from them all the ad- 
vantages of such a step, by depriving 
them of any chance of obtaining a Fel- 
lowship or any other of the emoluments 
attached to these institutions, unless 
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they became members of the Church of 
England. By that means, instead of 
their Universities being educational, 
they were proselytizing establishments. 
[ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” ] Hon. Members 
might say Oh, oh, but it was neverthe- 
less true. They got from the Noncon- 
formist Bodies their best and most pro- 
nising youths, but prevented them from 
obtaining any of their prizes, unless they 
renounced the Churchesin which they had 
been born and to which their forefathers 
belonged. The Nonconformists of the 
country did not acknowledge the Church 
of England as the religion of the peo- 
ple—they did not envy the Universities 
the power of giving away the best livings 
to those of theirowncommunion; letthem 
do so by all means. But let them act 
fairly, and not bribe the best of their 
youth to enter Universities where no- 
thing was given them but inducements to 
become members of the Church of Eng- 
land. On that ground he protested 
against such a state of things, and sup- 
ported the Amendment. 

Mr. COLMAN, as a Nonconformist, 
supported the Amendment, and wished 
to know why the clergy of one Church 
only should be entrusted with the edu- 
cation of the children of Nonconfor- 
mists? They were now deprived of the 
opportunity of obtaining Fellowships at 
the Universities; but he believed the 
day was fast coming when that course 
could no longer be pursued. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 173; 
Noes 151: Majority 22.—(Div. List, 
No. 149.) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Postponed Clause 56 (Operation of 
Tests Act as regards theological offices). 

On the Motion of Mr. GatnHorne 
Harpy, Amendments made in page i5, 
line 34, after ‘‘ learning,” insert— 

‘‘ Which they are hereby empowered to do, 
provided the office be not a headship or follow- 
ship of a college then.” 

Line 35, leave out ‘‘ statute,” and in- 
sert ‘“‘ office.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 

Mr. DODSON observed that there 
was no definition of the word ‘‘ office ” 
in the Bill, but the effect, as he ap- 
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prehended, would be to give the Com- 
missioners power to create theological 
appointments ad libitum, provided they 
were neither Headships, nor Fellow- 
ships. That, he conceived, was con- 
trary to the policy of the Act of 1871, 
and he would therefore move to leave 
out the clause. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY explained 
that, by the clause, the Commissioners 
would have power to create offices for 
the teaching of Theology like any other 
Faculty in the University, but they could 
not take funds for that purpose which 
had not been heretofore so applied. An 
Amendment had already been agreed to 
in the shape of the succeeding clause, 
which would meet the objection of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and if the Amend- 
ment did not make it sufficiently clear, 
he would make it so on the Report. 

Mr. DODSON maintained that they 
still left it within the power of the Com- 
missioners to apply funds which were 
not now devoted to exclusively ecclesi- 
astical purposes for the endowment of 
offices requiring theological learning. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 170; 
Noes 119: Majority 51.—(Div. List, 
No. 150.) 


On the Motion of Mr. Stavetry Hu111, 
Preamble amended by leaving out in 
page 1, line 16, the words ‘‘ Whereas it 
is desirable.” 

Preamble, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

In reply to Mr. Goscuen, 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it 
would be impossible at present to fix 
the day when the next stage of the Bill 
would be taken. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported, as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. | Bill 183.] 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL—[But1 145. ] 

(Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Salt, Mr. William 

Henry Smith.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
| time.” 
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Mr. STEVENSON asked that the 
third reading should be adjourned, so as 
to enable the House to criticize the ac- 
tion of the Public Works Loans Com- 
missioners. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER regretted that the Report of the 
Commissioners was not in the hands of 
the Government. It was necessary, 
however, to proceed with the Bill, so as 
to put the Commissioners in possession 
of the requisite funds. To postpone it 
would cause considerable public incon- 
venience. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, the Re- 
port was considered at the last meeting 
of the Commissioners, and was ready 
for presentation, but he thought it de- 
sirable that any discussion on the sub- 
ject should be deferred to another year, 
when the Commissioners would be ready 
to meet any objections that might be 
urged to their proceedings. 

Mr. DODDS thought the complaint 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Glamorganshire was uncalled for under 
the special circumstances of the case. 
The discussion as to the proceedings of 
Public Works Loan Commissioners on 
Friday last had risen incidentally in the 
course of the debate, and was entirely 
and naturally an offshoot from that dis- 
cussion. He thought, however, that 
seeing the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had recognized the promise made on the 
passing of the Public Works Loans Act 
of 1875 the Commissioners had no reason 
to complain if, in the absence of their 
Report, Members availed themselves of 
any legitimate opportunity of remarking 
upon their course of procedure, and sug- 
gesting alterations therein, as well as 
in the powers conferred upon those gen- 
tlemen by Act of Parliament. The Bill 
now under consideration had stood upon 
the Paper for some time, and he thought 
the Report ought to have been presented 
earlier so as to admit of its being dis- 
cussed. After the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he trusted 
the hon. Member for South Shields would 
allow the present Bill to pass, because 
the money was not merely required by 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
but by Harbour Authorities and others 
to whom eventually the money would 
have to be paid. He hoped, at the same 
time, that some assurance would be 
given that in future Sessions the Report 
of the Commissioners would be pre- 
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sented and in the hands of hon. Members 
in time to admit of its being discussed 
during the passage of the annual Ap- 
propriation Bill through the House. He 
appealed to the hon. Member (Mr. 
Stevenson) to withdraw his objections. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


BISHOPRICS BILL—[Bux 153.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross, Sir Henry Selwin- Ibbetson.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” —(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


Mr. DILLWYN appealed to the Go- 
vernment not to proceed with the Bill 
at that time, as many hon. Members who 
had announced their intention to oppose 
the Bill left the House, as they under- 
stood an arrangement had been made, 
and the Government had promised not 
to take the second reading that night. 
He would move the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
arrangement was a conditional one, and 
the conditions had not been fulfilled. It 
had been hoped that they might have 
been able to go on with the Factories 
Bill, and in that case the Bishoprics Bill 
would not have been taken. 

Mr. J. COWEN objected to the second 
reading on the same ground as the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn). 

Srr ANDREW LUSK asked that 
time might be given for the discussion 
of the Bill. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS did not 
understand that any arrangement had 
been come to as to the hour when the 
Bill should be taken, and hoped that it 
would be proceeded with. The Bill was 
brought in in pursuance of a debate 
which took place on this subject very 
fully last year, in which there was an 
overwhelming majority in favour of the 
Bill, so that the Dovnnien had already 
taken place. 

Mr. DODSON thought there had been 
such an understanding. [An hon. Men- 
BER: A misunderstanding.] Well, a 
misunderstanding. In any case no ad- 














Blind and Deaf- Mute 


vantage could be gained. by pressing the 
Bill now which could only lead to a waste 
of time in a division on the question of 
Adjournment. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, while he did. not understand 
that any arrangement had been come to 
as to the hour when the Bill should be 
taken, said, the Government would not 
press it if there was any doubt on the 
subject. 

Mr. PARNELL objected to the Ad- 
journment of the Debate, if it was merely 
in order that Irish Bills which stood on 
the Paper should be taken at a late 
hour. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could assure the hon. 
Member that it was not intended to pro- 
ceed with those Bills that night. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Debate adjourned till To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


COMPANIES ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Edward Stanhope, Sir Charles Adderley.) 


[BILL 171.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, he would not 
oppose the second reading of the Bill, if 
it was a matter of form, but he protested 
against the practice of taking second 
readings at a late hour. It was in all 
probability an important Bill. [ Laughter. ] 
Well, it was impossible for every Mem- 
ber to study all the Bills. 

Mr. MONK thought it objectionable 
that a Member of the Government should 
merely rise and by taking off his hat 
move the second reading of a Bill. He 
did not know what the principle of the 
Bill was; indeed, he believed there were 
not 20 hon. Members who did, and he 
desired some explanation on the subject 
from the Government. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the Bill 
had been introduced mainly in conse- 
quence of representations made to the 
Board of Trade, arising out of the recent 
decision of the Master of the Rolls, which 
rendered the law on this subject very un- 
certain. At the instance of many hon. 
Members of the House, of many impor- 
taut companies especially in the North 
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of England, and of other commercial and 
trading Bodies, it was found necessary 
to place beyond a doubt the power of 
Companies to reduce their paid up capi- 
tal. The Bill provided proper safe- 
guards, and the Courts would impose 
proper restrictions ; but the measure was 
of so simple a character that he trusted 
that the House would at once agree to 
the second reading. The Government 
was perfectly ready to take into con- 
sideration any suggestions that might 
be made in detail in Committee. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD hoped that 
when the Government was introducing 
a Bill to explain and render more de- 
finite the provisions contained in one 
clause of the Companies’ Act, 1867, it 
would also endeavour to deal with and 
render more clear another clause on 
which the Court of Appeal was the other 
day divided in opinion. He referred to 
the case of Twycross v. Grant. Of 
course, legislation now would not affect 
what had taken place ; but for;the future 
it would be well to define more clearly 
what was intended to be admitted, and 
what was to be restrained by the clause 
to which he referred. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 


BLIND AND DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN 
(EDUCATION) BILL—[Bizx 176.] 
(Mr. Wheethouse, Mr. Isaac.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Wheethouse.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that the 
Bill would require much consideration 
before it could be assented to by the 
Government, or passed by the House 
into law. 

Mr. DODDS moved the Adjournment 
of the Debate, as it was too late to enter 
upon a discussion of the principle of the 
Bill that night. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(IMr. Dodds.) 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that the 


Bill merely gave permission to the jus- 
tices in counties and boards to provide 
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the means for the education of those 
children who were in the unfortunate 
position of being blind and deaf-mutes. 

Mr. ASSHETON suggested that they 
should agree at once to an Adjournment 
of the Debate, as he also desired to offer 
some opposition to the Bill. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 24; Noes 
53: Majority 29.—(Div. List, No. 151.) 


Mr. ANDERSON objected to the 
principle of the Bill; which, in the first 
place, enacted that Boards of Guardians 
should be compelled to pay for the 
education of those children up to the age 
of 14 years. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH also objected 
to that provision of the Bill, and hoped 
the House would not assent to it. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sciater-Boorn, Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Law relating to 
Public Health in the Metropolis, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Scrarer-Boorn and Mr. 


Sarr. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 187.] 


BUILDING SOCIETIES ACT (1874) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Datrymp.e, Bill to amend 
‘‘The Building Societies Act, 1874,” ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Datrympie, Mr. Wanpy, 
and Mr. YEAMAN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 188.] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 5th June, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament— The 
Earl of Lindsey, after the death of his 
Brother. 

Punic Biris—First Reading—Customs, Inland 
Revenue, and Savings Banks * ; Public 
Works Loans * (88) ; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Altrincham, &c.) * (89), and 
referred to the Examiners; Local Govern- 
ment (Gas) Provisional Orders (Penrith, 


Mr. Wheelhouse 
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vernment Board’s Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Artisans and Labourers Dwell- 
ings) * (91), and referred to the Examiners; 
Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Joint Boards)* (92), and re- 
JSerred to the Examiners; Local Government 
Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Bishop Auckland, &c.)* (93), and referred 
to the Examiners; Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Caistor 
Union, &c.) * (94), and referred to the Exa- 
miners. 

Second Reading — Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Orders Confirmation * (73) ; Consolidated Fund 
(£5,900,000) *; Provisional Orders (Ireland) 
Confirmation (Artisans and Labourers Dwell- 
ings) * (78); Provisional Orders (Ireland) 
Confirmation (Ennis, &c.) * (79). 

Committee — Report—Provisional Orders (Ire- 
land) Confirmation (Holywood, &c.) * (62). 

Third Reading—Solicitors Examination, &c.* 

76); Gas and Water Orders Confirmation 
ae ety &e.) * (60), and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD'S PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION (ARTISANS 
AND LABOURERS DWELLINGS) BILL [H.L. |, 
(No. 91.) A Bill to confirm certain Provi- 
sional Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the City of Norwich and the Bo- 
roughs of Walsall and Wolverhampton : 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD’S PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION (JOINT 
BOARDS) BILL [H.L.], (No. 92.) A Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board forming the Birmingham, 
Tame, and Red Main Sewerage District, and 
the Lower Thames Valley Main Sewerage Dis- 
trict, and constituting the Weymouth Port 
Sanitary Authority : 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD’S PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION (BISHOP 
AUCKLAND, &¢.) BILL [H.L.], (No. 93.) 
A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order of the 
Local Government Board under the provisions 
of the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, and the Public Health Act, 1875, relating 
to the Local Government District of Bishop 
Auckland, and certain other Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board under the 
Public Health Act, 1875, relating to the Local 
Government District of Hyde, the Boroughs of 
Plymouth and Ryde, and the Local Govern- 
ment District of Westhoughton: And 


LOGAL GOVERNMENT BOARD’S PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION (CAISTOR 
union, &¢.) BILL [H.L.], (NO. 94.) 
A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board relating to 
the Rural Sanitary District of the Caistor 
Union, the Borough of Chesterfield, the Local 
Government Districts of Cleckheaton and Ebbw 
Vale, the Boroughs of Honiton and King’s 
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Lynn (two), the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Malden Union, the Local Government Districts 
of New Sleaford, Redcar, and Sandown, the 
Town of Southampton (Poor Law), the Local 
Government Districts of Wallasey (two), Wal- 
lingfen, Wellingborough, and Ystradyfodwg; 
Were presented by The Earl of Jerszy ; read 1°, 
and referred to the Examiners. 
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House adjourned at half-past Five 
o'clock, to Th y next, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 5th June, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Sexxcr | Commirres—Companies 
Acts, 1852 and 1867, nominated ; Irish Land 
Act, 1870, Mr. Fay added ; Public Offices 
and Buildings, Sir George Bowyer added. 

Pustic Brtts—Considered as amended—Prisons 

121], debate adjourned ; Colonial Fortifica- 
tions * [174]. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 1 0;o— 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


CATTLE DISEASES (IRELAND) ACTS— 
ORDER IN COUNCIL DECEMBER 14, 
1876.—QUESTIONS. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Under what parti- 
cular provision of the Cattle Diseases (Ire- 
land) Acts the Irish Privy Council has 
in its Order, dated December 14th 1876, 
authorised veterinary inspectors to order 
cattle slaughtered because labouring 
under pleuro-pneumonia to be sold by 
Poor Law Guardians to the best advan- 
tage for human food, in case of the 
owners declining so to sell them; whe- 
ther from the evidence in a case recently 
brought before the Blanchardstown Petty 
Sessions, it did not appear that under the 
Order a cow whose lungs weighed 52 lbs., 
and which was described by the medical 
officer of health of the city of Dublin as 
one of the worst cases of pleuro-pneu- 
monia he had ever seen, was sold for 
human food by the Guardians of the 
North Dublin Union; and, whether he 
can say if a similar practice prevails in 
England and Scotland ? 
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Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
In reply to the Question of the hon. 
Member, I have to state that besides 
the general power to appoint Inspectors 
and Valuers and to provide for the due 
execution of the Cattle Diseases Acts 
under 39 & 40 Vict. c. 51, s. 4, the power 
to regulate the disposal of the carcasses 
of cattle slaughtered under Orders in 
Council is conferred by 11 & 12 Vict. 
c. 107, s. 4, extended to Ireland by 
29 Vict. c. 4, s. 1, and incorporated with 
the subsequent Cattle Diseases Acts 
down to and including the Act of 1876. 
Under these powers repeated Orders 
have been made relating to the subject. 
As to the second Question put to me by 
the hon. Member, I have to say that it 
appears, from the reports which have 
appeared in the newspapers, that the 
Inspector of the North Dublin City 
Union considered that the animal in 
question was fit for human food, and 
ordered the carcass to be sold. Thecase 
was subsequently brought before the 
magistrates, who disagreed in opinion, 
and it was dismissed without prejudice. 
In reply to the third Question an inquiry 
was made before the issue of the last 
Order by the Irish Privy Council as to 
what practice prevailed in Great Britain ; 
and it was discovered that, generally 
speaking, in the case of animals slaught- 
ered on account of their being affected 
by pleuro-pneumonia, it was the practice 
to utilize the flesh for food, unless the 
disease was so advanced as to render it 
unfit for consumption. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — PRINCE 
GORTCHAKOFF’S CIRCULAR — LORD 
DERBY’S ANSWER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
as to the Despatch of the Earl of Derby 
to Prince Gortchakoff, dated the Ist 
of May, Whether any of the parties to 
the Conference at Constantinople have 
expressed concurrence in the views 
therein set forth, and especially that 
the Emperor of Russia has “‘ departed 
from the rule to which he himself had 
solemnly recorded his consent ?”’ 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to the hon. 
Member for Peterborough, I have to 
state that no expression of opinion has 
been asked by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from any of the other Powers 
with respect to the despatch referred to 
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in the Question of the hon. Member, and 
no expression of opinion has been given 
on the subject by the other Powers. 


COMMERCIAL REPORTS OF THE FO- 
REIGN OFFICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DODSON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with 
reference to the Reports of Her Majesty’s 
Secretaries of Embassy and Legation on 
the Manufactures, Commerce, &c. of the 
Countries in which they reside (Part IV. 
Session 1876), How a Report from Mr. 
Hill, dated ‘“‘ Munich, August 23, 1876,” 
and a paper from Mr. Walter Baring, 
dated ‘‘ Therapia, Sept. 9, 1876,” came 
to be included among the Reports pre- 
sented by Command to Parliament on 
the 9th day of August, 1876; and, 
whether he considers that the pub- 
lisher of papers thus inserted among 
papers presented to Parliament would 
in case of need be entitled to the benefit 
of the provisions of the Act 3 and 4 Vic. 
c. 9, for the protection of persons con- 
cerned in the publication of papers by 
or under the authority of either House 
of Parliament ? 

Mr. BOURKE: It has been the 
custom, upon grounds of public con- 
venience, to include in the last series 
of Commercial Reports presented to Par- 
liament each Session any Reports that 
may be received after Parliament has 
risen, and which have arrived in time to 
be printed. The Reports referred to 
were distributed on the 28th of Novem- 
ber last. If they had been kept back 
till Parliament met, they could not have 
been made public until the middle of 
February. As to the second Question, 
which is altogether hypothetical, and 
of entirely a legal character, I do not 
think that it is expedient to give any 
definite reply, particularly as I have no 
reason to suppose that the question is 
likely to arise in a practical shape ; but 
attention having now been called to the 
matter, the consideration of the Law 
Officers of the Crown will be directed to 
the question, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s object in putting the Question 
will thus no doubt be attained. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE DECLA- 
RATION OF PARIS—THE SUEZ CANAL. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. GOURLEY, who had given No- 
tice ‘‘To ask the Under Secretary of 


Mr. Bourke 
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State for Foreign Affairs, If he can 
inform the House of the intentions of 
the Russian Government relative to the 
observance or otherwise of the Maritime 
Declaration of Paris; and, if, in con- 
junction with other European Powers, 
be will endeavour to promote friendly 
negotiations with the Russian Govern- 
ment for the purpose of obtaining an 
assurance that the navigation of the 
Suez Canal shall not be interfered with 
by Russian cruisers,” said: Ifthe House 
will permit me by way of explanation, 
I will state my reasons for giving Notice 
of this Question, and, if necessary, I 
will conclude with a Motion. The reason 
why I put this Notice is because at this 
moment Egypt is at war with Russia. 
[‘* Order, order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to enter into any argu- 
ment. The Question he proposes to put 
is perfectly plain, and does not require 
any explanation. 

Mr. GOURLEY: Can I not move 
~ Adjournment of the House? [‘‘No, 
no! 

Ms) BOURKE: I think I had better 
answer the last Question of the hon. 
Member first—that is, that part of it 
which relates to the Suez Canal. I gave 
an answer the other day te a Question 
of a similar character to this, and I have 
nothing to add to the information I then 
gave; but I wish now to inform the 
House that last night I presented some 
Correspondence on the subject, and the 
hon. Member will find all the informa- 
tion he requires, or, at all events, all the 
information Her Majesty’s Government 
can give him in that Correspondence. 
Then, with regard to the first part of 
the Question—as to what the intentions 
of the Russian Government are relative 
to the observance or otherwise of the 
Maritime Declaration of Paris—I have 
to inform the hon. Member that a ukase 
has just been issued at St. Petersburg 
giving directions to the Russsian autho- 
rities as to the mode in which they are 
to deal with Turkish subjects and Rus- 
sian subjects in this matter, and also 
giving directions as to the course the 
Russian authorities are to pursue in re- 
lation to foreign subjects—including, of 
course, ourselves amongst the number ; 
and in that ukase there will be found a 
declaration on the part of the St. Peters- 
burg Government to the effect that they 
mean to observe the Declaration of 
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Paris, with regard to the Powers which 
are parties to that Declaration; but, 
the House is aware, the United States 
and Spain are not parties to that De- 
claration. The Russian Government 
have given notice of their intention to 
observe the Declaration of Paris also 
with regard to the United States and 
Spain. I have a copy of the ukase 
and shall be very happy to show it to 
the hon. Member. It will be published 
in The Londen Gazette to-night, with a 
translation. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
would ask whether Turkey has made 
any intimation of an intention to ob- 
serve the Declaration of Paris? 

Mr. BOURKE: Speaking from me- 
mory, I think the Porte has made such 
a declaration. 

Mr. GOURLEY: The answer of the 
hon. Gentleman with regard to the Mari- 
time Declaration of Paris is extremely 
satisfactory; but his answer with re- 
gard to the negotiations conducted by 
the Government is, to my mind, scarcely 
so. I desire to state the reasons by 
which I have been actuated in putting 
the Question. hem | +I mean to 
conclude with a Motion Yer the Adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
says he will conclude with a Motion. 
Of course, I am not here to prevent the 
hon. Member from taking any course 
which the Forms of the House will per- 
mit; but I do not think I should be 
doing my duty to the House if I did not 
point out in the strongest manner the 
serious inconvenience that would arise if 
an hon. Member should put a Question 
upon any subject, and, not being satis- 
fied with the Answer he receives, should 
move the Adjournment of the House. 

Mr. GOURLEY: I bow, Sir, to your 
decision ; but I give Notice that on the 
earliest opportunity I shall call the at- 
tention of the House to the despatches 
laid on the Table of the House with 
regard to the navigation of the Suez 
Canal. 

Mr. E. JENKINS: I beg, Sir, to 
move the Adjournment of the House. 
My hon. Friend has put a Question of 
the deepest importance at this moment 
to the maritime interests of England, 
and I earnestly hope that some further 
explanations on the subject will be given 
by the Government. This morning one 
of the weightiest Papers presented to 
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Parliament this Session has been placed 
suddenly in the hands of Members, and 
it so happens that that Paper relates to 
a subject which is in harmony with 
the question which my hon. Friend has 
brought before the House. My hon. 
Friend stated that he intended to con- 
clude with a Motion. Mr. Speaker, I 
of course feel with the rest of the House 
that any expression of opinion which 
falls from the Chair ought to be received 
by both sides of the House with the 
greatest respect ; but, on the other hand, 
I cannot feel the slightest doubt that, 
as my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) has said, 
there are occasions on which it is not 
only proper, but necessary, that Mem- 
bers should break through the ordinary 
Rules of the House ; and I cannot help 
feeling, Sir, that on the present occa- 
sion my hon. Friend was justified in 
asking the House, as has been done by 
hon. Members on much less important 
occasions, that some consideration should 
be given to him in proposing to move 
the Adjournment, in order that he might 
call attention to this important matter. 
Now, Sir, I had intended to follow my 
hon. Friend; but, as he has for the mo- 
ment dropped the question, I wish to 
call the attention of the House to the 
importance of the Declaration which is 
to-day submitted to us. Of course, we 
have only had a few hours to consider 
it; but I hope the House will not have 
any doubt of the importance and gravity 
of the subject, and of the fact that it is 
not open to private Members to force on 
a debate with any rapidity in this House, 
in any other way except that which is 
now being adopted. I trust the House 
will feel that I am not going too far in, 
for a few moments, asking that some 
further explanation should proceed from 
the Ministerial Bench with regard to 
the Correspondence which has been laid 
before the House this morning. I do 
not know whether many hon. Members 
are aware of the important subjects dealt 
with in these Papers; but what I wish 
to call attention to is this—that it ap- 
pears from these Papers that M. de 
Lesseps, the managing director of the 
Suez Canal, went to the Foreign Office 
on the 10th ultimo and had a very im- 
portant interview with the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, who was as- 
sisted by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. In the course of that interview a 
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project was laid before the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentleman which, 
looking at it simply upon the surface, 
and taking the first view of the case, I 
cannot but feel was a project which 
was in consistence with the interests of 
England, and in consistence with the 
general interests of the Continent of 
Europe; and it is a matter of the very 
deepest gravity that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should have felt themselves 
compelled to object to the proposition 
which was laid before them. That pro- 
position is contained in the second In- 
closure to Despatch No. 1 printed in 
these Papers, and I would call atten- 
tion to the two most important para- 
graphs of it 

Mr. PULESTON: I rise to Order, 
Sir. I should like to ask whether it is 
convenient or prudent to discuss this im- 
portant matter before hon. Members 
have had an opportunity of reading the 
Papers on the subject, which have only 
been delivered to hon. Members this 
morning ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
asks me whether it is convenient to dis- 
cuss this matter now? I have already 
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stated my opinion on this proceeding, 
and the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Gourley), in deference to my sug- 
gestion, gave Notice that on a future oc- 
casion he would bring the matter before 


the House. The hon. Member for Dun- 
dee, however, has thought proper to 
move the Adjournment of the House, 
and I have no power to interfere. 

Mr. E. JENKINS: I can only assure 
the House that if I had not felt that it 
was a matter of the very deepest im- 
portance I should not be occupying its 
attention at this moment, and I trust that 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Puleston) 
will not again intervene with interrup- 
tions which are scarcely in accordance 
with Parliamentary usage. 

Mr. PULESTON: I rise to explain 
that it is because of the grave importance 
of the matter referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman that I rose to Order. 

Mr. E. JENKINS: It is only for the 
purpose of getting a little further infor- 
mation from the Government that I have 
taken this course. I think we are en- 
titled, when a matter of this importance 
is before the country, to have full infor- 
mation of what the line is which they 
wish to take; and, possibly, it may save 
further debate. The proposal which was 
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laid before the Government was this— 
that the Governments of such and such 
States should agree together to maintain 
the same liberty to every ship of war 
and commerce, whatever may be its flag, 
and without any exception; and there is 
another proposal which has in view 
simply the prevention of the landing of 
men and munitions of war upon any 
part of the territory of Egypt. Now, 
Sir, what I would ask from the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs is, what is the objec- 
tion which Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken to the proposal, which ap- 
pears to me to be so equitable, and to 
have in view the reserving of the rights 
of all the Navies of Europe? What Her 
Majesty’s Government say is, that to 
blockade or interfere with the Suez 
Canal, or its approaches, would be re- 
garded by them as a menace to India, 
and as @ grave injury to the commerce 
of the world. Now, Sir, I am not here 
for one moment to say that Her Majesty’s 
Government are not right in laying it 
down as a principle that it would be a 
menace to India, but they go on to refer 
to the commerce of the world; and I 
want to understand whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, before they made 
this declaration, had considered in con- 
ference with, or by communications with, 
other States, how the commerce of the 
world was to be bést protected in relation 
to the passage of the Suez Canal. I 
think we are entitled to know whether 
our Government, occupying as they have 
always done during the whole of these 
negotiations, an isolated position in 
Europe, and simply putting forward 
British interests in the face of the in- 
terests of the whole of Europe, are doing 
that in this case, or whether there have 
been any previous communications with 
other Governments which are undoubtedly 
concerned, equally concerned with our- 
selves, in this matter? We, I hope, are 
determined at all events that the arro- 
gance of British pretensions—[ ‘‘Oh!”’ | 
—with regard to the Suez Canal, to the 
Mediterranean, and to other matters in 
relation to the Eastern Question, shall 
not be put forward in such a way as to 
call upon us the general protest, and, 
perhaps, the forcible resistance of Eu- 
rope. [‘“‘Oh!”] I have spoken — I 
hope the House will not be angry with 
me for having done so—from a convic- 
tion that a matter ‘of this importance 
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does render it necessary that we should 
have some early and immediate in- 
formation of what are the real feel- 
ings of Her Majesty’s Government upon 
this question; and I do hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will give us some more 
clear and satisfactory explanation of 
what the line of their policy is, than 
anything that we find in these Papers 
which have been presented. I beg to 
move the Adjournment of the House. 
Mr. WHALLEY rose to second the 
Motion. He thought the hon. Member 
for Dundee (Mr. Jenkins) entitled to the 
support of every independent private 
Member. Unless there were some modi- 
fications of the Rules of the House to 
permit private Members to bring forward 
important questions, there should be 
freedom in a case like this to take ad- 
vantage of the Forms of the House. If 
it were said that these matters should be 
left to the Front benches, he replied that 
those who had had, like him, the ad- 
vantage of attending public meetings at 
Birmingham would quite understand 
that the country did like to see indivi- 
_ duals, however insignificant or unpopular 
they might be in the Meuse, in their 
places discharging their duties; because 
it was recognized that in this matter the 
Leadership of the Opposition was in 
commission. There was yet to be found 
that organization of Her Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition which was essential for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the country. 
He complained that a very simple Notice 
for Returns in connection with the Tich- 
borne prosecution which he had placed 
upon the Paper had been by every pos- 
sible device and obstruction put off from 
time to time. He thought the Govern- 
ment ought to give some undertaking 
that, either by keeping a House at the 
Evening Sittings, or in some other way, 
private Members should have an oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward grievances. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. £. Jenkins.) 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF trusted 
the Government would abstain from 
taking any notice of the question which 
had been put to them by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee. The question was one 
of very great importance, and one which 
might very fairly be brought before the 
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House; but the Papers had only been 
issued that morning, and Her Majesty’s 
Government had had no Notice that they 
would be called upon to make any de- 
fence of the despatches which they had 
written. He thought it scarcely fair 
that they should be called upon to do 
so at a moment’s notice, and before hon. 
Members had had time to study the 
Papers. He fully appreciated the anxiety 
of the hon. Member for Dundee to bring 
this question before the House; but he 
trusted the Government would not upon 
that occasion enter into any further dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH concurred in what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Christchurch (Sir H. Drummond Wolff). 
He regarded the Suez Canal as one of 
the most important subjects of the 
day; but he felt that it would be most 
unfair to the Government and the 
House that either the Government or 
the House should be called upon to 
express an opinion at this moment 
upon Papers which had only been 
published that morning. However im- 
portant the subject might be, the House 
had reason to have every confidence in 
Her Majesty’s Government that they 
would be willing within a day or two to 
give ample information upon the ques- 
tion. He earnestly hoped the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
would decline to give further informa- 
tion until proper Notice had been given 
of the Question, and an opportunity 
afforded to the House to deal with it by 
a debate. 

Mr. MAC IVER wished to say a few 
words in opposition to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Dundee. In 
his own (Mr. Mac Iver’s) and neigh- 
bouring constituencies, whose trading 
interests were really involved in such 
matters, they felt the most ‘entire con- 
fidence in the course the Government 
had pursued in respect to the Eastern 
Question, and that it was wrong merely 
for party purposes to endeavour to raise 
these delicate questions with no other 
object than to embarrass the Govern- 
ment. If the Government had done 
right in the past, and he had not the 
slightest hesitation in affirming that 
they had, they should be allowed to con- 
duct these matters in their own way 
without too much hypercriticism. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he desired 
to express to his hon. Friend the Mem- 
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ber for Dundee (Mr. Jenkins) the ex- 
treme inconvenience of bringing ques- 
tions of this sort forward without Notice. 
The inconvenience was two-fold. First 
of all, they had not present many Mem- 
bers of the House who would like to take 
part in the discussion on the very im- 
portant question that was raised. In 
the next place, they could not obtain 
from the Government those full explana- 
tions which were required, and they had 
a sort of desultory conversation in the 
House which led to no result. If that 
were the only mischief, it would be 
enough to prevent questions of this 
kind being brought forward without 
Notice; but it must be remembered 
that this was a subject which was 
watched very keenly outside the House. 
Now, when they had a conversation of 
this character on a subject of import- 
ance, without either the question being 
put in the formal manner in which it 
ought to be put, and without having 
that full explanation which the hon. 
Member required, people outside were 
apt to be misled into thinking that the 
House treated this question as not being 
a large and grave one. They would 
think the House had not made up its 
mind on the gravity of the subject, or, 
for some reason or other, desired to pass 
it over without notice. It was very hard 
upon the whole House that they should 
not have Notice of such an important 
question being raised. If the question 
could be said to be one of urgency, his 
hon. Friend would be justified in raising 
it by the unusual mode of moving the 
Adjournment of the House; but he 
thought his hon. Friend would not for 
a moment contend that this was a ques- 
tion of such urgency that he could not 
have given the ordinary Notice of his 
intention to ask the Question. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he would 
gladly, in accordance with what ap- 
peared to be the feeling of the House, 
withdraw the Motion for its Adjournment. 
He begged to say he had not really 
raised a debate. He had simply asked 
a Question—he had asked for further 
information; and if the Government did 
not choose to give it, he could not com- 
pel them todoso. He thought by the 
course he had taken he had not laid 
himself open to the animadversions of 
his hon. Friend. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I un- 
derstand the hon. Member for Sunder- 
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land (Mr. Gourley) has given Notice of 
his intention to bring this question be- 
fore the House. Everyone recognizes 
the importance of the subject, and I do 
not suppose that the Government will 
decline for a moment to give the infor- 
mation that may exist. I hope my hon. 
Friend will fix an early day on which 
this matter may be discussed. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CRIMINAL LAW— 
CASE OF 8S. G. MERRETT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the case of Samuel George Merrett, 
who was convicted at Gloucester in 
April 1876, and sentenced to seven 
years’ penal servitude for a crime which 
it has been proved he never committed, 
and who has consequently, on the re- 
commendation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, received a free pardon from Her 
Majesty, is one which he can fairly re- 
commend to the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury for some compensa- 
tion to Merrett in respect of his twelve 
months’ wrongful punishment? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the case had been sufficiently 
met by a sum of money and some other 
assistance having been given to the 
man. 


NAVY—REPORTED MUTINY ON BOARD 
H.MLS. “ALEXANDRA.”’—QUESTION. 


Mr. PEASE asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether it 
is true that Mutiny broke out on board 
Her Majesty’s Ship ‘ Alexandra” at 
the Pirzeus during last week, and that 
the mutineers damaged the guns of the 
vessel; and, whether the hon. Gentle- 
man has any information as to the cause 
of the outbreak, or as to the present 
state of affairs on board the ship ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: In answer 
to the hon. Member, I have to say it is 
not true that a mutiny has broken out 
on board Her Majesty’s ship Alexandra 
at the Pireus. The official Report to 
the Admiralty, dated 23rd of May, states 
that a case of insubordination had oc- 
curred, exhibited by the throwing over- 
board of certain small articles, such as 
tangent-sights and pipe whistles, by some 
person or persons. There was no clue to 
the offenders given by the ship police or 
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the petty officers, and they have been 
warned that they will be suspended if 
there be any recurrence of these pro- 
ceedings. The acts in question followed 
on the imposition of some extra drill, 
ordered in consequence of the negligent 
performance of duty on the part of the 
watch and some of the petty officers. 
No official letter has since been received 
from the Commander-in-Chief; but a 
private letter was received yesterday by 
a Member of the Board, written six 
days later than the occurrence, in which 
no allusion is made to the matter, and 
the writer states that the ship was to 
sail next day. 
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PRISONS BILL.—[Brz 121.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” — (Ir. Assheton Cross.) 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER moved— 


‘* That, in the opinion of this Mouse, no legis- 
lation dealing with the management and disci- 
pline of Prisons can be satisfactory which does 
not extend to convict establishments.’ 


The hon. Member said, that it had been 
his duty in every Session of the present 
Parliament to endeavour to call the at- 
tention of the House to the hardships 
endured by a particular class of prisoners 
undergoing confinement in Her Majesty’s 
prisons; but he did not recollect that 
any opportunity so favourable as the 
present had heretofore presented itself 
of placing before the House anything 
like a complete statement on this very 
important subject. After the many re- 
presentations made to the Government 
with reference to the cruel and unneces- 
sary punishment inflicted on political 
prisoners in various prisons in England 
and Ireland during the last 11 or 12 
years, it might justly have been ex- 
pected that any legislation which Mi- 
nisters submitted to the House would 
contain ample provisions against prac- 
tices so revolting to justice and humanity. 
But what did they find? He had care- 
fully examined the Prisons Bill for Eng- 
land and the Prisons Bill for Ireland, 
and it seemed to him that in the con- 
struction of those Bills the Government 
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had not given a thought to the com- 
plaints of prison treatment so frequently 
made by hon. Members in that House, 
and in resolutions forwarded from meet- 
ings held in every considerable town 
and city in Great Britain and Ireland. 
He was in his place on that day to ac- 
cuse Her Majesty’s Government, in di- 
rect and explicit terms, of being the up- 
holders of a system of prison discipline 
under which cruel and barbarous punish- 
ments had been inflicted, were now 
being inflicted, and might at any time 
be inflicted so long as the present sys- 
tem was maintained. It must be re- 
membered that during the recent Fenian 
excitement thousands of men mere incar- 
cerated in the various prisons of Ireland 
for periods ranging from three months 
to two years. He spoke of prisoners 
who were never brought to trial, and 
consequently were neverconvicted. Many 
of those prisoners, confined without an 
appeal to either Judge or jury, were 
tortured to death or driven to madness 
by the barbaroustreatment they received. 
If hon. Gentlemen suspected him of ex- 
aggeration, he had only to remind them 
that in the Sessions of 1874 he moved 
for Returns bearing upon this subject, 
and the Home Secretary refused to grant 
them, thereby withholding from the 
House official information on a subject 
of great national importance, and cloak- 
ing with the authority of his position the 
outrages that were committed by brutal 
gaolers, and condoned and connived at 
by Government Inspectors. He would 
quote some official information on the 
subject. In 1867 Dr. Robert M‘Donnell, 
the medical superintendent of Mountjoy 
Convict Prison, furnished a Report to 
the Directors in which he drew attention 
tothe state of health, mentally and bodily, 
of those untried prisoners who had been 
in custody for many months. Dr. M‘Don- 
nell stated that those untried prisoners 
were kept confined by themselves all day 
long, except when at exercise or religious 
service; that at these times they were 
not allowed to communicate with each 
other; that they had not, as the convict 
had, the comparative recreation of school ; 
that they were emaciated and worn-look- 
ing; that some had shown unmistakeable 
signs of mental disturbances ; and that 
the lengthened period of their confine- 
ment made their case unlike that of ordi- 
nary untried prisoners awaiting trial. 
Dr. M‘Donnell recommended on medical 
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grounds that the severity of the prison 
discipline should be relaxed. And what 
was the result? Instead of there being 
any relaxation in the discipline the 
humane officer who advocated the better 
treatment of the prisoners was dismissed. 
He (Mr. Power) asked the House to con- 
sider carefully the magnitude of such 
cruelty and injustice—innocent men con- 
demned to a state of perpetual solitary 
confinement, and this was done by the 
Irish Government under both the Liberal 
and Conservative Administrations. The 
shadow of this great wrong rested alike 
on both Parties in the House, and the 
time had now come when both should 
unite to remove it by just and humane 
legislation. Some correspondence on the 
treatment of political prisoners had ap- 
peared recently in Zhe Times, and that 
leading journal said, very justly, that 
the statements made on the subject 
could not be read without a keen sense 
of indignation. But it was a remark- 
able illustration of the indifference 
to Irish affairs felt by the Press 
and the public of Great Britain. 
The Times on a recent occasion treated 
these statements as if they were only 
then made for the first time. When the 
punishments, the evil effects of which 
Dr. M‘Donnell had described, were being 
inflicted, the Irish papers and people 
frequently and loudly called for redress, 
but none came. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was now bound to take one of the 
two courses in reference to the question 
—either to justify the perpetration of 
horrible outrages on political opponents 
on the atrocious principle that the end 
justified the means, or to propose such 
legislation as should, in the language of 
The Times, render it impossible for the 
future. When Mr. O’Donovan Rossa 
and his companions were in prison the 
country never would have heard of the 
illegal and shocking treatment they re- 
ceived but for information brought out 
of prison surreptitiously by discharged 
prisoners. Some of the national jour- 
nals had published this information, 
which in the course of time led to in- 
quiry, and from inquiry to the partial 
liberation of the political prisoners—an 
act which the half-hearted and short- 
sighted policy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) deprived of the character of 
enlightened statesmanship which would 
undoubtedly attach to a full and com- 
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plete amnesty. Some letters which were 
written 12 months since, and brought 
out from Dartmoor Prison by discharged 

risoners, had been placed in his hands, 

om which he should read extracts to 
the House. The writers knew very 
well the consequences that might follow 
the announcement of their violation of 
the prison rules, but their patience was 
exhausted. They contended, with rea- 
son, that as the prison authorities had 
violated a rule in treating them worse 
than ordinary criminals, they were justi- 
fied in disregarding the rules for the 
purpose of self-defence, and they had 
therefore sent out word that he (Mr. 
Power) was at liberty to make what use 
he thought proper of the letters. The 
hon. Member proceeded to read extracts 
from these letters. Mr. Michael Davitt, 
a prisoner convicted of treason felony, 
and had been in penal servitude for the 
last seven years, wrote complaining of 
the treatment he received from the prison 
officials, and stating that he had been set 
to stone-breaking, of which, in warm 
weather, he did not complain; but in 
winter he was compelled to work in a 
large open yard, the very coldest in the 
prison ; his cell, seven feet long by four 
broad, iron sides, and slate floor, was 
directly opposite the water-closet, 10 or 12 
feet distant, where the feecal matter from 
10 wards (74 men) was kept in tubs for 
manure: he had asked the principal 
warder to remove him a little higher up, 
but nochange waseffected, although there 
was an empty cell. The hon. Member 
then read further extracts from Michael 
Davitt’s letters, one of which stated that 
that there was not one prison official, from 
the Visiting Director to the lowest of the 
crowd, that would not lie to save them- 
selves from blame or exposure. Another 
stated that he suffered much during the 
long winter from catarrh and incessant 
spitting of phlegm, which must inevit- 
ably end in lung disease; that the climate 
was so severe, and the food so abomi- 
nably bad and filthy, that the wonder 
was how men could bear up against two 
of the greatest hardships of life—ecold 
and hunger; and that they were regaled 
with the potatoes which had become un- 
fit for the pigs in the neighbourhood to 
eat. The hon. Member then alluded to 
the case of Sergeant M‘Carthy, and read 
a letter from that prisoner, dated Chat- 
ham, April 1877. The letter stated that 
the position of the -prisoners was be- 
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coming desperate; that they were sub- 
jected to such systematic annoyances 
that if they were allowed to go on, they 
could only have one ending—namely, 
death ; that the melancholy conclusion 
had forced itself upon them that nothing 
less than their lives were aimed at, and 
that, too, in a cowardly, assassin-like 
manner; and that it was a significant 
fact that this persecution dated only 
from the time the Governor of the 
prison became aware that he (M‘Carthy) 
was suffering from heart disease. The 
hon. Member then referred to the case 
of Corporal Chambers, who, for the 
five months during which he was in 
custody before trial, was treated worse 
than a convict during his imprisonment. 
Chambers had been made to mop out 
filthy dens of dirt; and when in the 
hospital, suffering from chronic rheu- 
matism, he complained of 10 ounces of 
food per day as inadequate, he was de- 
clared to be cured and turned out of 
hospital. It was impossible to read 
those documents without indignation ; 
but Chambers’ case spoke for itself. It 
was only Davitt, with his superior clever- 
ness, who had made himself heard. This 
man was weekly obliged to act as char- 
woman to a lot of very dirty people. 
Even a glance of the eye, a look, was 
deemed a crime in Dartmoor. Chambers 
had been held by one gaoler while 
he was being ill-treated by another 
gaoler. ‘Worthy sons,” said Cham- 
bers, ‘‘of worthy sires ;”’ and he made an 
allusion which he (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
did not understand. Amongst other 
matters it was stated that of 1,000 pri- 
soners in Dartmoor, nearly one half suf- 
fered from heart and pulmonary diseases, 
owing to insufficient clothing during the 
cold weather, excessive labour, and bad 
food. It might be said that the language 
in which the complaints were couched 
was very strong; but he did not think it 
was too strong to be repeated to the 
House of Commons. In 1868 orders 
were received to treat Chambers with 
greater severity, and those orders had 
been carried out, and were in force so 
recently as 13 months ago. According 
to Davitt, the man Chambers was not 
allowed to give evidence before a Com- 
mission of Inquiry, nor was Chambers 
roduced before the Commission in 1870. 
n June or July, 1868, Chambers re- 
ceived, in reply to a Petition asking to 
be allowed to attend to his religious 
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duties, the words ‘‘No grounds.” In 
view of the fact that Members from Ire- 
land had once or twice called the atten- 
tion of the Government to the circum- 
stances and treatment of these treason- 
felony prisoners, and nothing had been 
done, it did appear to him that the time 
had come when the feelings of the Eng- 
lish nation should be stirred up on this 
question. Meetings on the subject had 
been held, and over one of them the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Butt) presided. About 
200,000 persons attended that meeting 
in Dublin, and they were men who had 
a stake in the country, and who knew that 
the treatment of the political prisoners 
as convicts and malefactors was not the 
way to stamp out disaffection. Those pri- 
soners were men who had exhibited ex- 
cessive patriotism, and adopted measures 
to remedy admitted grievances not sanc- 
tioned by the Constitution of the country. 
The agitation of last Autumn, whatever 
might be the motives of its promoters, 
showed that the English people were 
capable of sympathizing with suffering 
humanity; and he cherished the hope 
that his feeble words would find an echo 
in the constituencies of England and 
Scotland, and that they would not sanc- 
tion any adverse vote of the House of 
Commons denying those reforms in pri- 
son discipline which he believed were 
absolutely necessary to prevent the re- 
currence of such deeds as he had re- 
cited. He considered himself justified in 
bringing forward the Amendment he 
had put on the Paper, and in- saying 
that the time had come when the Go- 
vernment should introduce something 
more comprehensive than the present 
paltry measure, and something that 
should, in the first place, deal with the 
crying evils such as those to which he 
had referred. This question ought not 
to be dealt with piecemeal, and he 
thought the Government ought to defer 
legislation on this subject until they 
could remove the great evils of which he 
complained. He knew he would be told 
that inquiries had been made and a 
Commission issued to investigate the 
complaints against prison officials, and 
that it had been found that the most 
serious accusations had not been verified. 
But the inquiry was of the most unsatis- 
factory character. The hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) had 
stated that if the inquiry were to be 
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conducted in the manner proposed it 
could not fail to be regarded with dis- 
trust; for that when the prisoners asked 
to be allowed the assistance of counsel 
in preparing their statement, which as- 
sistance the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said was necessary, they received a reply 
stating that the Commissioners could not 
comply with the request. As the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had well stated, an 
investigation of complaints without 
hearing the complainants could not fail to 
be regarded as a mockery and a delu- 
sion, if not also a snare. If the inquiry 
had been conducted in a full and fair 
manner, he ventured to say that it would 
not have been his duty to get up in that 
House Session after Session and occupy 
the attention of the House in the hope 
of obtaining some much-needed reforms. 
Up to this point the Government had 
determined to keep the political prisoners 
in gaol; but he did not think they would 
determine to keep them there much 
longer. But however long they kept 
them in confinement, he urged that they 
should be treated as men, and not as 
brutes. It was time that the question 
should be taken up as to how far the 
Government was justified in detaining 
political prisoners. If the House of 
Commons at the latter part of the 19th 
century was about to assert that there 
was no difference between political 
offences and ordinary crimes, they would 
do what was not done in any other 
nation; and if they did so to-day, they 
would be rolling back the tide of civiliza- 
tion. He trusted that the result of any 
division which might be forced upon 
them on this question would show that 
the feeling of the House of Commons 
was on the side of humanity and justice. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing hisResolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, no legislation 
dealing with the management and discipline of 
Prisons can be satisfactory which does not ex- 
tend to convict establishments,’’—(Mr. 0’ Connor 
Power,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS willingly 
paid a tribute to the generous sympathy 


Mr, O’ Connor Power 
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and belief in the truth of the statements 
made to him which induced the hon. 
Member to bring forward this question 
year after year, and to express himself 
so strongly. He (Mr. Cross) declined on 
the present occasion to go into the ques- 
tion whether or not political offences 
should be treated in the manner in 
which they were now treated by the law 
of the land. The object of the Motion 
was, however, not to say that.the House 
ought not to legislate on the subject, or 
that the Government ought not to intro- 
duce a Bill like that now before the 
House; but that, if they dealt with 
county and borough prisons, they ought 
also to deal with convict prisons. His 
answer to that was that he preferred 
to do one thing at a time, and the Bill 
now before the House dealt with a very 
large number of prisons and many large 
questions. Moreover, it was a measure 
which would in the long run greatly 
ameliorate the condition of those unfor- 
tunate persons confined in them. The 
hon. Member talked about the barbarous 
manner in which persons who had not 
been convicted of any crime had been 
treated, especially in Mountjoy Prison. 
The hon. Member said they were sub- 
jected to certain discipline which no per- 
son except a man who had been convicted 
ought to be subject to. He (Mr. Cross) 
must, toacertain extent,demurto the state- 
ments made as to the treatment of prison- 
ers in Mountjoy Prison. The question asto 
the treatment of prisoners in that prison 
was brought before the House in 1867, 
when it appeared from the Report as to 
the state of things in that prison, that 
with reference to untried prisoners there 
was not a single case requiring treat- 
ment in the hospital; that they were 
permitted to obtain their own food ; that 
the prison scale of diet was tolerably 
liberal and varied; that during the 
hours of exercise the untried political 
prisoners might associate with each 
other; and that they might read books 
obtained from the library or sent to them 
by their friends. The 39th clause of 
this Bill provided that wherever there 
were political prisoners, whether for safe 
custody before trial or after conviction, 
special rules should be provided for that 
class of prisoners. The Bill, therefore, 
did meet the precise evil brought before 
the House by the hon. Member. With 
reference to the attack made by the hon. 
Member generally on the management 
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of the convict prisons, he (Mr. Cross) 
would remind the House that this question 
had been discussed by the House when 
in Committee, and that the Committee 
decided that it was better to confine the 
Bill to county and borough prisons; but 
it was competent for the hon. Member 
to open the question again. With re- 
gard to Dartmoor Prison, where Davitt 
and M‘Carthy were confined, he could 
have wished that the hon. Member had 
given him Notice that he meant to refer 
to those particular cases. Except his 
attention was called to particular cases, 
the knowledge of the Secretary of State 
was mostly limited to the general con- 
dition of the prisons. He warned the 
House against being led away by state- 
ments that the food was bad, the cells 
filthy, and the prisoners treated more 
like brutes than human beings. Those 
were broad statements and grave accu- 
sations, and he was bound to say that 
from his own personal inspection he was 
able to give them a most emphatic 
denial. He had examined the cells and 
the food and the condition of the pri- 
soners themselves, and having besides 
been a Visiting Justice for a great num- 
ber of years, he did not believe that such 
complaints as those of Davitt could pos- 
sibly be substantiated. That prisoners 
were induced to make complaints he did 
not deny ; and that prisoners from a class 
of life like that of Davitt found the dis- 
cipline, the restraint, and the food of a 
prison irksome and distasteful was likely 
enough; but it must be remembered 
that the man had been convicted of 
felony. [Mr. O’Connor Power: Of 
ogg ago That was felony in 
law. He would not discuss now how 
the treason-felony ought to be treated ; 
but when a man had by the law of Eng- 
land been convicted of felony and been 
sent to a convict prison, it was impos- 
sible for the prison authorities to treat 
him differently from the other prisoners ; 
otherwise the Home Secretary would be 
deluged with many more complaints 
than were made now, as to how one 
prisoner was treated as compared with 
another. Moreover, that matter had 
been discussed over and over again, and 
it was not asif there had been no inquiry 
into it. The hon. Member said the in- 
quiry that had been made had not been 
satisfactory, as the prisoners had no 
opportunity of substantiating their alle- 
gations. 
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Commission the most complete facilities 
for stating their complaints against the 
prison officers were given to the pri- 
soners. They were supplied with un- 
limited pens and paper, and had the 
fullest freedom of communication with 
their friends; while the prison officers, 
on the other hand, were, in fact, put on 
their trial before the Commissioners 
without having any knowledge whatever 
of the charges to be brought against 
them. Well, after patient investiga- 
tion the Commissioners found that 
there was no ground for believing 
that} the treason-felony prisoners in 
English prisons had as a class been 
subjected to any exceptionally se- 
vere treatment, or that they had suf- 
fered any hardship beyond what was 
incidental to the incarceration in a con- 
vict prison of persons sentenced to penal 
servitude. On the contrary, it appeared 
that the prison authorities had sanc- 
tioned from time to time certain relaxa- 
tions of the convict-prison discipline in 
their favour. It was true that on certain 
points the Commissioners recommended 
certain alterations, but those did not 
affect the treason-felony prisoners more 
than anyone else. The Commissioners, 
having visited Dartmoor and the other 
convict prisons, reported favourably of 
their general administration in respect 
to treatment, diet, and discipline. They 
said that the officers as a body were 
qualified for the efficient discharge of 
their duties; while they were under 
such careful and responsible supervision 
by the Central Department as provided 
a sufficient safeguard against abuse. 
They observed that there was nothing 
to justify the charges which had been 
made of undue severity, of hardship, or 
neglect of due provision for the preser- 
vation of health, although they qualified 
their general expression of approval 
on certain points as to which they sug- 
gested some alterations. But that was 
not all. In consequence of complaints 
made of the treatment of certain pri- 
soners, the right hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole), 
when he filled the office of Home Secre- 
tary, appointed two perfectly indepen- 
dent men, Mr. Knox, the police magis- 
trate, and Dr. Pollock, of Pentonville, 
to inquire into the state of the convict 
prisons. Those gentlemen reported that 
they found the cells perfectly clean, the 
beds and bedding comfortable, and the 
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prisoners were allowed the use of some 
books to read when not occupied in 
their daily work. The dietary at Pen- 
tonville was emphatically good and suf- 
ficient. Portland Prison was a perfect 
model of order, cleanliness, and pro- 
priety ; the cells were sufficiently large, 
the bedding ample for health and com- 
fort. The prison fare, as far as they 
saw it, was excellent of its kind; and if 
it was not sufficient to satisfy the full 
desires of the inmates, it was at least 
sufficient to sustain them in the robust 
health they exhibited when the Commis- 
sioners visited them. The Commissioners 
remarked that it was much to be desired 
that all the honest labouring classes of 
this country were as well fed and cared 
for as the 300 convicts on the Island of 
Portland. The sanitary arrangements 
were excellent, and so was the food, and 
the hours of labour were not unreason- 
able. The hospital arrangements were 
as good as any in London. Every care 
was taken for the spiritual welfare of 
Protestants and Catholics alike. Books 
of all kinds were to be had and the 
superior officers were all good and civil, 
and the Governor was a well-tried ser- 
vant of the Crown, and had risen to his 
position by his own merits, and the other 
officers were men of rank and character. 
The superiority of Portland over Conti- 
nental prisons was so marked that a 
comparison between them was out of 
the question. The Commissioners said 
it was their distinct opinion that the 
charges brought by the treason-felony 
convicts against the prison officials at 
Portland could not be sustained; and 
that, although many charges were made 
against the Governor and the warders, 
they did not remember a single instance 
in which those charges were not of 
so frivolous a character as to be un- 
worthy of serious consideration. The 
Commissioners said they had visited 
Woking Prison, and that nothing could 
excel the general arrangements there 
for cleanliness, order, and good manage- 
ment. Anybody, therefore, who wished 
honestly to come to a correct conclusion 
on that matter would surely give weight 
to the testimony of an independent in- 
quiry. For himself, he hated imprison- 
ment, and nothing would induce him to 
send a man for imprisonment if it could 
be avoided. The statements made from 
time to time to this House of harsh 
treatment were, as a rule, unfounded. 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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There might be, in some particular 
cases, a warder who might have harshly 
treated a prisoner; but they might 
depend upon it such a warder would be 
sure to be punished, and if the case 
came to his (Mr. Cross’s) knowledge, 
such a warder would be dismissed. 
Hundreds of complaints came before 
him every year, and they were all 
inquired into and dealt with according 
to their merits. The superintendence of 
the Home Office over the convict prisons 
was not a mere matter of form, and the 
prisoners knew it was not. It was nota 
fact that a letter addressed by a convict 
to the Home Secretary would not reach 
him, and there was not a governor of 
a convict prison from one end of the 
country to the other who did not know 
that such a letter must come to him. 
The unfortunate class who had to be 
confined in gaols consisted largely of 
persons who, from the circumstances in 
which they had been brought up from 
infancy, would be most likely to suffer 
in their health, and it might, therefore, 
be expected that there would be a high 
death-rate among them. But what was 
the fact? He found from the Report 
issued in 1875 that the daily average 
number of male convicts imprisoned was 
8,572, and that the average annual 
deaths were only 135. That was a lower 
death-rate than could be shown by any 
city in England. Apart, however, from 
this proof of the health o: the prisons 
they had independent testimony attesting 
the same fact. Dr. Richardson, an in- 
dependent witness, who had given great 
attention to the subject, declared that 
the modern prison was a perfect dwelling- 
house from the point of view of health, 
except that it was insufficiently lighted 
from without, and that our prison popu- 
lation were healthy above all other 
classes. The only complaint which Dr. 
Richardson had to make was that all 
prisoners should be put upon one standard 
of work, asif their physical faculties were 
all alike, and in that he (Mr. Cross) agreed 
with him. The facts being as he (Mr. 
Cross) had stated, the hon. Member who 
had introduced the subject could not fail 
to perceive that where any remedy was 
needed it was applied, and that the gene- 
ral management of the gaols was above 
reproach. He must declare in the most 
emphatic manner that the charges made 
against the prison officials were utterly 
false and unfounded, and that they ought 
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not to be made again. He could not 
speak too highly either of the gallant 
officer who was at the head of the Con- 
vict Department, or of those who served 
under him. If any individual case of 
hardship did arise, they might depend 
upon it that as soon as it came under 
his (Mr. Cross’s) notice, he should cause 
it to be strictly inquired into and, if 
necessary, remedied. He might say that 
so far from fearing investigation, he 
courted it; because he was convinced 
that the more complete and thorough it 
was, the more admirable and satisfactory 
would our prison system be found to be. 
And that, he believed, was the feeling 
of the prison officials themselves. He 
hoped, in these circumstances, that the 
House would now allow the Bill to pro- 
ceed. As regarded untried prisoners, 
he might add that he was certain they 
had been carefully attended to by the 
Visiting Justices; but the Bill would 
tend to ameliorate their condition by 
enabling the Secretary of State to em- 
ploy the most competent servants, and 
to introduce in borough gaols a system 
of administration superior to that which 
had hitherto provailed. 

Dr. WARD said, that the Home Se- 
cretary had just stated that the Govern- 
ment was always willing to grant a full 
investigation into the alleged charges of 
cruelty in convict prisons. It certainly 
was very remarkable that the Commis- 
sion appointed some years ago to investi- 
gate some of these charges refused to 
do the only thing which, as was shown 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt), would make the 
investigation of any worth. Still more 
remarkable was the circumstances con- 
nected with Dr. M‘Donnell, who had 
reported on the harsh treatment of un- 
convicted prisoners in Mountjoy Convict 
Prison. Dr. M‘Donnell, who was a 
gentleman of high position in science, 
and with a large and first-class practice 
in Dublin, was told, after he had sent in 
his Reports, that unless he consented to 
live in the prison, afd become a mere 
prison official, he must cease to be me- 
dical officer to the prison; and Dr. 
M‘Donnell was, in fact, dismissed. Such 
was the way in which an honourable and 
distinguished gentleman was treated be- 
cause he ventured to object to the cruel- 
ties practised in Mountjoy Convict Prison. 
Then as to the denial of the Home Se- 
cretary to the specific charges brought 
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by the hon. Member for Mayo, they un- 
fortunately found by experience, that 
where prison officials were guilty of 
cruelty, they were quite ready to shield 
themselves by falsehood, and they did 
not even hesitate to put a falsehood into 
the mouth of Secretaries of State when 
answering Questions in the House of 
Commons. They had a case in point 
when the case of O’Donovan Rossa was 
brought before the House. The then 
Home Secretary (Lord Aberdare) cate- 
gorically denied, on the authority of the 
prison officials, that O’Donovan Rossa 
had been handcuffed for 34 days conse- 
cutively, and that the prisons were most 
unhealthy. It should be remembered 
that the specific charges brought forward 
by the hon. Member for Mayo were not 
affected by the statements of the Home 
Secretary. A prison might be ever so 
healthy, yet the officials might carry on 
a system of cruelty to the unhappy in- 
mates. That had been established be- 
fore; and he doubted not if a full and 
fair investigation were granted, it would 
be found that such cruelty was practised 
in the convict prisons of England. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the powers of 
qualifying the rules and regulations of 
prisons at present in force in England 
were very various. The Bill of 1865 
dealt to some extent with the rules and 
regulations of prisons, but not as to their 
treatment to the extent that he should 
like. No doubt some modifications had 
been made, and some of the power had 
been taken out of the hands of the Home 
Secretary. For his own part, he brought 
forward Amendments in Committee as 
to the treatment of political prisoners, 
and they were, as a consequence, put 
under the Prisons Act of 1865. Insome 
instances the Committee decided upon 
making rules themselves, but that prin- 
ciple was pushed far enough; and he 
should like to see as many of the regula- 
tions as possible under the borough and 
county gaols under the operation of this 
Bill, and framed by that House. The 
Home Secretary had just told them that 
his object was to make uniform the re- 
gulations of the various prisons through- 
out the country. It was an interesting 
matter in connection with the subject 
that his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) had 
carried a Motion for a Return of all the 
prison rules in force in Ireland, and his 
hon. and learned Friend just now in- 
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formed him that the Return was now 


before the House. He could not help 
thinking that it was very desirable for 
an English Member to move for a simi- 
lar Return for England. He only re- 
ferred to the question of the rules for 
borough and county gaols in order to 
show that a much greater necessity arose 
why the rules governing the treatment 
and discipline of convict prisons should 
be brought under the attention of the 
House of Commons. It was somewhat 
remarkable that the Government had 
considered that there should be a diffe- 
rence in the case of Ireland between the 
Board which was to carry out the direc- 
tions of the Irish Bill as regarded con- 
victs, and the Board which was to deal 
with borough and county gaols. If they 
had been put under the same Board, he 
should have thought that upon the score 
of economy the Government would have 
seen the necessity of having only one 
Board, asin England. As to the necessity 
for reform in the management of some of 
the convict prisons, he would call the at- 
tention of the House to a Report issued by 
the Howard Committee in reference to 
convict prisons, in which they directed 
attention to some of the evils of the 
English convict system. They said that 
the convict prisons were distinguished 
from borough and county gaols receiving 
criminals undergoing penal servitude. 
The Report referred to the Irish prisons, 
which were five in number, and which 
were to be placed under a Board under 
the Irish Prisons Bill. Then the Report 
went on to advocate the separation of 
the different classes of convicts. It 
said— 

“The custom was to herd prisoners together 
in dens, in which there was a considerable 
amount of association, and then the warders 
were generally old soldiers, too apt to rely on 
force.” 

Upon this Zhe Lancet remarked— 

“Soldiers are not the most suitable persons to 
deal with criminals; they dealt with men as raw 
material to be beaten into shape, and they over- 
looked the fact that they had minds. There is 
no place for mind in the military system; but it 
is the mind which is at fault in the criminal.’’ 


The Association then pointed out the 
necessity of a closer inspection of convict 
prisons; and he (Mr. Parnell) wished 
to point out that this was a subject of 
the utmost importance, because under 
this Bill the power of Visiting Justices 
had been curtailed and almost nullified, 


Mr. Parnell 
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and in their stead there was no one to 
make an independent inquiry into cases 
of hardship. Really reliable Reports 
were a sine gud non. As an instance of 
the truth of the assertion of the Howard 
Association, he would refer the House 
to the Report of the Devon Commission 
on the alleged ill-treatment of O’ Donovan 
Rossa, who was confined in Portland 
Prison ; and, when that case was brought 
before the House, the Predecessor of the 
present Home Secretary (Lord Aberdare) 
promptly denied that there was any 
foundation for the statement, though he 
was afterwards compelled to admit there 
was foundation for it, and he was obliged 
to consent to the appointment of the 
Devon Commission to investigate the 
charges. That Commission reported 
that in every instance of specific charges 
as to ill-treatment of O’Donovan Rossa, 
and other persons, they were thoroughly 
established and well-founded. It was 
unnecessary for him to go further into 
the question, for the complaints of the 
Fenian prisoners were fully established 
before the Devon Commission; but be- 
fore he sat down he wished to say that 
the Irish people were deeply interested 
in this question ; that it was a question 
on which they could go to such extremi- 
ties as they could not go on any other 
Irish question; it was a question that 
they would push on the attention of this 
House, and that they would make in- 
convenient to this House if necessary. 
While no exertion of theirs would be 
left undone to ensure that the attention 
of the Home Secretary should be directed 
to the consideration of the treatment of 
the few political prisoners still in prison, 
they would ask fairly and temperately 
that Parliament should look into the 
treatment of these men, that there might 
be some alleviation of the terrible and 
cruel lot and fearful treatment they had 
hitherto experienced. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he thought 
that this convict question was the only 
point in connection with prison reform 
that had ever interested the country. 
Convict establishments were an expe- 
riment which was forced upon the coun- 
try against its experience and judgment, 
in consequence of the breakdown of 
transportation. The present Home Se- 
cretary was one of the most harsh, most 
unreasonable, and unjust administrators 
of the Office during the 25 years he 
had been in the House ; because he had 
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thought fit to lay down, in reference to 
the conduct of his business as a Court 
of Appeal in cases of miscarriage of jus- 
tice, a rule which had never been laid 
down before, which was perfectly un- 
reasonable, and which could not be 
justified for one moment, if the object of 
the law was to administer justice fairly 
and equally. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I fail to see the 
relavancy of the line of argument which 
the hon. Member is now pursuing to the 
Question before the House. 

Mr. WHALLEY replied he would 
make every possible effort in his power 
to enable the Speaker to see its relevancy. 
It was disgraceful that prisoners suffer- 
ing from a miscarriage of justice had no 
Court of Appeal for redress. It was a 
thing that could not for a moment be 
tolerated. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary stated to a deputa- 
tion which he (Mr. Whalley) had the 
honour to introduce, that he would not 
listen to any questions of evidence that 
had been given in one of the Courts of 
Law. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I never 
said anything of the kind. 

Mr. WHALLEY said he was glad to 
hear it, because it would have the effect 
of mitigating much of the feeling that 
existed out-of-doors, and more especially 
if the right hon. Gentleman would begin 
to act upon it. As other Members had 
been allowed to refer to particular pri- 
sons, he might perhaps be permitted to 
refer to the case of a prisoner confined 
in Dartmoor Gaol. Lord Rivers and 
Mr. Onslow visited him a few days ago, 
and they found that he desired to com- 
plain of his treatment, but that he was 
immediately stopped by the warder in 
attendance. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Mr. 
Speaker, it is not that I should wish to 
interrupt the hon. Member in the course 
he is taking, if it were a fitting occasion, 
but out of respect to your ruling—that 
the observations of the hon. Member are 
not relevant—I think the House ought 
to support you in that ruling. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he thought he 
was going on quite successfully. It was 
most unintentional on his part if he had 
in any way departed from Order. He 
had only been adducing the case in ques- 
tion, as an illustration of the manner in 
which convict establishments were at 
present administered. He regarded the 
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case referred to as one of the worst in- 
stances of injustice and cruelty that had 
ever occurred in this country. He must 
say that he thought the hon. Members 
for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) and 
Meath (Mr. Parnell) were entitled to the 
thanks of the country for bringing be- 
fore the House the cruelty of the treat- 
ment to which persons were subjected 
in our convict prisons. 

Mr. BUTT said, he could not but feel 
some little embarrassment as to the vote 
he should give upon the question. He, 
for one, thought that hon. Members 
should feel indebted to the hon. Member 
for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) for the 
manner in which the Amendment had 
been brought forward. From the be- 
ginning he had entertained very strong 
objections to the present convict-prison 
rules, as introducing a great constitu- 
tional change in the country. There 
was, however, a strong feeling in favour 
of saving some addition to the county 
rates, and he regretted very much that 
the Bill should pass on such grounds. 
Ifthe Motion were carried to a division, 
he must vote for it asa protest against 
the present system of convict establish- 
ments. He knew of cruelties that went 
on at Mountjoy Prison under the disci- 
pline of the authorities, and inflicted 
upon persons confined there upon an 
arbitrary warrant, perfectly innocent, 
and yet subject to severe treatment as 
convicted criminals. He thought the 
time had come when this question should 
be considered without reference to poli- 
tical prisoners only, for the cruelties 
might be inflicted upon prisoners com- 
mitted for no offence. Without going 
into the changes which might be intro- 
duced into convict establishments by the 
Bill, he thought the House would have 
been better satisfied if they had obtained 
from the Home Secretary an intimation 
that the rules of convict establishments 
would be subject to revision. The sys- 
tem was established as an experiment at 
the time when transportation was abo- 
lished, and in some degrees was forced 
on by philanthropists, who were influ- 
enced by kind motives towards the 
prisoners, although, unfortunately, their 
tender mercies had turned out to be very 
cruel. He could not, therefore, refuse 
to vote for the Motion as a protest ; but 
he would appeal to the hon. Member for 
Mayo whether, if he pressed this Motion 
to a division, he would have a satisfac- 
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tory decision upon it? The question he 
wished to raise was, that the present 
convict system required revision. He 
felt sure that there were many in the 
House quite willing to support a Motion 
for such a revision, but who could not 
bring themselves to vote for the Motion 
then before them. There were many 
who would share the reluctance he felt, 
and yet who would net with that reluc- 
tance vote in favour of the Motion, but 
against it. Therefore, a division would 
not decide the great question whether 
the whole system ought to be revised, 
or the treatment of the Irish prisoners, 
which had been incidentally raised. He 
wished to say one word in reference to 
the Commission. He thought that some 
person on behalf of the prisoners should 
have been permitted to put questions to 
the prison officials, and elicit the truth. 
He had offered to undertake that office, 
and in carrying out the duty, he would 
not have proceeded in a vexatious man- 
ner, and he regretted that his offer had 
not been accepted. By that means the 
truth might have been arrived at, and it 
might have led to the removal of many 
abuses. The conduct of the officials 
might have been entirely vindicated, 
though he did not think that would have 
been the case, and some satisfaction 
would have been given to the people 
generally. Upon the grounds he had 
given—namely, that a vote taken then 
would not fairly represent an opinion 
upon the question sought to be raised, 
he hoped his hon. Friend would not 
press his Motion to a division. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER, after the 
appeal which had been made to him, 
did not intend to put the House to the 
trouble of dividing. He presumed he 
would not be in Order if he proceeded to 
make a reply to what they had heard 
from the Home Secretary; but he ap- 
pealed to the indulgence of the House 
for the opportunity of making a few ob- 
servations in the nature of a personal 
explanation. In the course of the state- 
ment he had felt it to be his duty to 
make he had said he would lay before 
the House some personal experiences; 
but he had been so completely carried 
away by the details of prison cruelties 
that he had forgotten that promise at the 
time. For a period of six months he 
had been a political prisoner untried, 
and four months of that time he had 
passed in solitary confinement, without 
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means of communication, and subject to 
severe treatment if he attempted any 
mode of breaking the silence of his 
prison. On a previous occasion when 
he had felt it his duty to submit this 
question to the House, he did not like to 
trouble the House with his own ex- 
perience, because at that time he, with 
others, was looking forward for that act 
of amnesty and clemency which would 
wipe out the recollection of all such 
cruelties, and remove all the bitter feel- 
ings in regard to them. He begged 
leave to withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered. 


Dr. KENEALY moved to insert after 
Clause 10 the following clause :— 


(New rules to be made by visiting justices.) 

‘“ All prison rules now existing shall be re- 

pealed, and Visiting Justices shall be empowered 
and required to make new rules for the internal 
regulation and discipline of their respective 
prisons. 
The object of this Amendment was to 
make convicts independent of prison 
officials, who must always have a certain 
interest in stifling any complaints which 
those persons might wish to make. The 
hon. Member was referring to a subse- 
quent Amendment he had on the Paper, 
when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that this 
was not in Order. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS pointed out 
that they were not now discussing con- 
vict prisons. The Bill dealt entirely with 
county and borough prisons. At present 
the rules for these prisons were not 
really made by the Visiting Justices but 
by the Secretary of State, for though the 
Visiting Justices had the power to initiate 
rules, they must be approved of by the 
Secretary of State. If they allowed the 
Visiting Justices to make separate rules 
all over the country, they would be de- 
feating that which was the great object 
of this Bill—namely, the establishment 
of uniformity of discipline throughout 
the country. 
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Mr. WHALLEY supported the second 
reading of the clause. He ridiculed the 
idea of the Home Secretary that it was 
possible to secure uniformity of discipline 
throughout the prisons of the country in- 
asmuch as the varying circumstances of 
each locality would render all rules 
framed with that intention impracticable. 
He hoped this discussion would delay 
the further passage of the measure, 
which he ee had not as yet received 
that amount of consideration the subject 
from its very importance required. 

Mr. BUTT objected to the Amend- 
ment on the ground that it gave an ab- 
solute power to the Visiting Justices to 
make rules. 

Mr. BIGGAR opposed the Amend- 
ment. It might be as well not to press it. 

Mr. PARNELL thought the proposed 
clause was a radically bad one and 
most mischievous—some of the existing 
rules might be very good. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Dr. KENEALY then moved the fol- 
lowing clause :— 

(Prisoner to be tried by jury at sessions for 
breach of regulations.) 

‘¢Tn these rules it shall not be lawful to im- 
pose the penalty of flogging prisoners for in- 
fraction of prison regulations; but if any pri- 
soner wilfully infringes or disobeys those regu- 
lations to an extent that, under the present 
system, would apparently authorise corporal 
punishment, the charge against such prisoner 
shall be tried by a jury at the next quarter or 
borough sessions for the district in which the 
offence has been committed, and the jury shall 
decide whether the prisoner deserves corporal 
punishment or not.” 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he could 
not support the clause as it stood, much 
as he desired to put down flogging 
in gaols. The clause was, in fact, im- 
practicable. A man might wilfully 
break some prison rule within a day or 
two of the expiration of his sentence. 
The authorities could not detain him 
beyond that period for trial before a 
jury or at quarter sessions. Besides 
which, the clause would give the jury an 
authority which a jury never before had 
—the authority now vested in the Judge 
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of determining the punishment to be in- 
flicted upon the offender. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER thought, as 
a magistrate, that it would be quite im- 
practicable to refer cases of breach of 
discipline to a jury. Many prisoners 
held in contempt every other mode of 
punishment but flogging, and were only 
kept in order by the fear of its infliction. 
He believed it had been the means of 
putting a stop to garotting. It would 
not be possible to keep up prison dis- 
cipline without retaining the power of 
flogging at the discretion of the Visiting 
Justices. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR denied that the 
punishment of flogging had anything to 
do with the suppression of the garotting 
mania, as it had subsided before the Act 
making it punishable by the lash had 
passed the Legislature. It was, how- 
ever, a strange coincidence, if nothing 
more, that immediately on the passing 
of that Act the crime it was intended to 
suppress, that of robbery with violence, 
increased. 

Mr. O’>CONNOR POWER wished to 
amend the clause so as to make it alto- 
gether prohibitory of flogging as a 
punishment for the maintenance of dis- 
cipline. 

Mr. SPEAKER informed the hon. 
Gentleman that before he could move 
his Amendment the clause would have 
to be read a second time. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was disposed 
to support the clause, as it was a step in 
the direction of the total abolition of 
flogging. Ifthe hon. Member for Stoke 
would consent to omit all the words after 
‘regulation,’ and so direct the clause 
against flogging altogether, he would 
support it. Generally speaking, he was 
against these degrading punishments, 
for all such punishments tended to bru- 
talize the victims. He was opposed to 
the corporal punishment even of garot- 
ters, and he was glad to hear that the 
repression of garotting was not due to its 
infliction. Surely other means of main- 
taining discipline might be found. It 
seemed to him that, of all places in the 
world, the last in which it should be 
necessary to resort to flogging was a 
prison. -Let them take the case of a man 
imprisoned for an assault. Probably a 
passionate man, he might commit an 
assault on one of the warders, and would 
so render himself liable to be flogged at 
the discretion of the Visiting Justices. 
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Thus a man might be flogged for an 
offence committed in prison, while he 
could not be flogged for the same offence 
committed out of prison. He thought 
flogging should never find a place in 
England except under the most dire 
necessity. 

Mr. BUTT said, he was in favour of 
the total abolition of flogging in gaols. 
Even in the most refractory cases other 
and efficacious modes of punishment 
might be resorted to, but the lash 
hardened and brutalized a man. As 
he understood the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Stoke was 
willing to omit the latter portion of the 
clause, the provisions of which were not 
objectionable, so as to meet the views of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Mayo, 
he would support the second reading ;of 
the clause. A prison was the last place 
where such punishment was or ought to 
be required. Surely they could keep up 
discipline without it. 

Mr. HOPWOOD believed that flog- 
ging was not necessary for the preser- 
vation of discipline in prisons. Milder 
treatment and a system of rewards had 
been introduced into Manchester Gaol 
three years ago, and with good results. 
The punishments had fallen in one year 
from 3,745 to 746 by the adoption of a 
system of marks and of leniency, and it 
showed that prison government by 
means of hope and reward was the most 
successful. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS opposed the 
clause. The very fact of the prisoners 
knowing that they rendered themselves 
liable to be flogged for breach of rules 
prevented the necessity of having re- 
course to it. It was, however, a punish- 
ment which he should take care should 
not be unnecessarily inflicted. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 70; Noes 
191 : Majority 121.—(Div. List, No. 152.) 


And it being after ten minutes before 
Seven of the clock, further Proceeding 
on Consideration of the Bill, as amended, 
stood adjourned till this day. 


The House suspended its sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


Mr. Biggar 
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SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


IRISH TAXATION.—RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY, in rising 
to call attention to the inequality of Irish 
and English Taxation, and to move the 
following Resolutions :— 


‘*¢(1.) That the burden of Imperial Taxation 
imposed on Ireland is excessive, and out of pro- 
portion to her financial ability to bear it as com- 
pared to England. 

“*(2.) That this inequality is a violation of 
the promises made at the Union, and occasions 
a loss of capital which, accompanied by the an- 
nual absentee drain, is the main cause of the 
small material progress of the country. 

“(3.) That to tax a poor country on the same 
scale as a rich one is in itself unjust and opposed 
to sound economic principles; whilst the fact 
that the excessive taxation raised in Ireland is 
in great measure expended out of Ireland forms 
an aggravation of the injustice, and makes per- 
manent improvement hopeless until the pre- 
sent mode of dealing with Irish Revenues is 
altered,” 


said: Mr. Speaker, although the House 
of Commons is the guardian of the 
public purse, financial discussions are 
not popular with it. Even the Budget 
does not always attract a very full 
audience ; and the discussions of Amend- 
ments on the Budget, except they are of 
special importance, always take place 
in the presence of a select, aud small 
audience. If, however, the grievances, 
in a monetary point of view, of Ireland 
are brought under review, no more un- 
palatable subject can be introduced to a 
Legislative Assembly. That arises, I 
believe, from a very general impression 
that these alleged grievances are unsub- 
stantial, perhaps even fictitious ; and if, 
in submitting them, I have to refer, 
as I must do to-night, for a very short 
time to some historical aspects of the 
question, the impression I have to com- 
bat in the minds of many of my hearers 
certainly will be that the case is alto- 
gether unfathomable. I do not share 
that opinion, and certainly should not 
bring the subject before the House of 
Commons again unless I had a firm con- 
viction that it is of the most serious 
interest to the welfare of both countries. 
The more I study it, the more I see the 
iniquity of the present arrangements. IL 
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believe that the misery that has occurred 
in Ireland—I believe the miseries that 
have occurred in England owing to her 
connection with Ireland—have arisen in 
a large measure from the financial rela- 
tions of the two countries. 

First of all, I must ask the attention 
of the House to the strange impression 
in this country, and perhaps in the 
House of Commons also—that the Irish 
Parliament was an Assembly got to- 
gether at the close of the last century, 
when England was in difficulties; that 
it assumed to itself the name of a Par- 
liament without being one in reality; 
that it existed for a few years; that it 
did many improper things; and that 
eventually it was dissolved by the will 
of England, and for the good of both 
nations. Sir, that impression ought to 
be corrected. Parliamentary institutions 
in Ireland are almost coeval with the 
invasion of Ireland. There have been 
Parliaments in Ireland since the time of 
King John, and the Irish Parliaments 
have met with as great regularity as the 
Parliaments of England. I mention that 
because it is necessary to explain that 
the finances of Ireland were as much 
under the jurisdiction of those Parlia- 
ments as they are now under the juris- 
diction of this Parliament. At the same 
time, the Parliament of England fre- 
quently attempted to interfere with the 
taxation of Ireland, but those attempts 
always met with resistance; and the ac- 
counts of such contests remind one very 
much of the contests that have taken 
place in this country between the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons as 
to which should have the custody of the 
national purse. Now, the Parliament 
of Ireland, long before 1782, which is 
the date many fix for the beginning of 
an Irish Parliament, imposed taxation. 
It had regular Budgets which were laid 
upon the Table of the House, and the 
Budgets were discussed just as Budgets 
are discussed in this House. In the 
year 1773 there was a Return made to 
_ the House of Commons of the amount of 
the revenue, and that revenue was some- 
thing under £750,000. It was, stated 
more exactly, £640,000, and the debt 
was £976,000. This was taken from 
the average for the 12 years previous to 
1773. The taxes were raised in this 
way. They were called ‘‘the King’s 
hereditary revenue,’ and were revised 
from time to time. The last revision 
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took place on the accession of Charles IT., 
and the bulk sum was made up not only 
of King’s rents, and all fines, and con- 
fiscations, and tolls, lighthouse, and so 
on; but it also included the Customs 
outward and inward, just as in former 
years we had both of them here, and as 
we now have inward Customs. It in- 
cluded duties on beer and wine and 
strong waters. Those strong waters— 
whiskey, was taxed, it may be interesting 
to say, at 4d. per gallon; and I do not 
know that Ireland was any more drunken 
than she is falsely accused of being now. 
There is no indication that Ireland was 
worse off because she paid a light taxation 
upon drinks and had the money to pay for 
other things. I want, however, to draw 
the attention of the House to the way in 
which the Debt and Revenue were ad- 
ministered in 1782, when the indepen- 
dence of the Irish Parliament was de- 
clared. That was during the troubles 
of the American War. What is called 
the independence of the Irish Parliament 
was nothing else than the repeal of 
‘* Poyning’s Law,” which was passed in 
Henry VII.’s reign, and prevented the 
Irish Parliament from really legislating 
for the nation, because all laws which it 
might pass were subject to the revision 
of the English Privy Council. What was 
called the independence of the Irish Par- 
liament then was the repeal of Poyning’s 
Law. The Parliament continued as it was 
and as it had been—all that happened 
was that the Privy Council no longer 
revised the Irish statutes. Independence, 
then, being established, I wish to call 
attention to the fact, that from 1782 to 
1793—which may be taken as the pros- 
perous period of Ireland’s history, when 


she had the management of her own 


affairs—when she was not interfered 
with, the increase of Debt was only 
£162,000. The whole Debt, indeed, at 
1793 was under £1,000,000, the in- 
crease from 1773 being little more than 
£500,000. Then came the troubles of 
1793, and the Debt rapidly increased, so 
that in 1798 Ireland had contracted a 
Debt of £10,000,000; and in 1800, which 
was the date of the Union, the Debt of 
Treland was £22,500,000. I desire to 
establish these facts, because they are 
very important. They are important 
because they show that the taxes of 
Ireland were very light when she had 
the management of her own affairs; and 
that it was not until she was involved in 
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troubles with England that her Debt and 
taxes rapidly increased. 

What happened next? The English Go- 
vernment determined that the Irish Par- 
liament should besuppressed, and for that 
purpose employed a mixture of cajolery, 
terrorism, chicane, and deceit. I will 
not characterize further the way in which 
the Union was brought about, because 
everybody knows it. One of the spe- 
cious arguments used by Lord Castle- 
reagh was that it would stop the ac- 
cumulation of Irish debt; he said 
that Ireland was rapidly running into 
debt; that the debt then amounted to 
£22,500,000; and he said—‘‘ If Ireland 
unites with us we will manage her affairs 
so that she shall share only in the proper 
portion of our expenses.” The Union 
took place in 1800, and at that time the 
Trish taxation stood at £3,500,000. The 
very next year Ireland was taxed exactly 
double—£7,000,000—and the Debt aug- 
mented every year until in 1810 there 
was a Debt of £65,500,000. Such was 
the state of affairs 10 years after the 
Union. In 1816 the Debt of Ireland had 
increased to no less than £111,000,000, 
notwithstanding that she struggled hard 


to pay the taxes imposed upon her, as I 


will show to the House. In 1806 Ire- 
land was called upon to pay £8,250,000. 
She did pay £4,500,000, and borrowed 
another £4,000,000. In 1815 Ireland 
was called upon to pay £17,000,000 of 
taxation. She did pay £6,500,000, and 
borrowed £10,500,000 more. I think 
anyone who reads these figures will come 
at the conclusion that the Irish people did 
their duty gallantly, and that the taunt 
ignorantly thrown out against them, that 
they preferred to tax posterity rather 
than themselves, is undeserved. For 
what do we find? In 15 years after the 
Union, Ireland was called upon to pay 
£148,000,000 in taxation; in the 15 
years before the Union she paid 
£41,000,000 only—less than £2,250,000 
a-year. I said before, that Lord Castle- 
reagh promised that the taxation of 
Ireland should be apportioned to the 
financial ability of the country. Was that 
promise kept? An objection was taken 
at the time that if a country having a 
small income was to be compelled to join 
a country with a very large income, and 
that if the country with a large income 
entered into war with another coun- 
try—as this country did with France 
—then the country with the small income 
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would be ruined. It is like the case of 
two individuals. A gentleman with an 
income of £500 a-year is asked to join 
in relative expenses with a gentleman 
with £5,000 a-year. But there are many 
expenses which may be proper for a man 
with an income of £5,000, and very 
improper for a man with an income of 
£500, and which he would never think 
of incurring. The Irish nation never 
wished to go to war with France. They 
never wished to be placed in the position 
of being united with England, and of 
incurring an enormous burden of debt, 
in order to dictate to the French people 
which form of Government they should 
have. When the Union took place, the 
Debt of Ireland was £22,500,000, and 
the Debt of England was £450,500,000 ; 
therefore, Ireland, a poor country with 
a small Debt, was called upon to join a 
country having a Debt without a parallel 
in magnitude. The Home Secretary has 
been asked several Questions recently by 
a Member of this House (Mr. Locke) 
about the privileges of the Channel 
Islands; and the right hon. Gentleman 
in his reply, while saying that the Islands 
had Home Rule, which he did not seem 
to like, added that there were no taxes 
in the Channel Islands. That is not 
actually true, but it is very nearly true. 
The people living in the Channel Islands 
do not wish to have Home Rule abolished 
and taxation imposed. Suppose, how- 
ever, an enterprizing Home Secretary 
some day takes it into his head that this 
condition of things in the Channel Islands 
should be reformed, and that they should 
be joined to the united Parliament, 
you would financially ruin the Channel 
Islands in just the same way that you 
have ruined Ireland. 

Sir, I think I have established the 
facts as to the income of Ireland and as 
to the Debt of England. But now what 
was the proportion in which it was said 
by Lord Castlereagh Ireland should 
contribute to English taxes? His pro- 
position was that it should be two- 
seventeenths of the joint expenditure. 
He said he fixed on this proportion be- 
cause that was about the proportionate 
wealth of the two countries. That was 
a gross, a transparent, a most iniquitous 
and shameful deception. But it was 
carried by sheer brute foree—by an un- 
reasoning majority against everyone 
who knew anything about the finances 
of the country; against the protests of 
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the Irish House of Lords, of Mr. Grattan, 
and of the people outside the House of 
Commons. Mr. Grattan said very truly— 


‘¢ Tf this Union is brought about Ireland loses 
its liberties. ‘The country that loses its liberties 
loses its revenues.” 


I shall quote, however, the opinion of 
one who will command the regard of 
hon. Members opposite. Dr. Johnson 
said to a friend— 

“T advise you not to unite with us. We should 
only unite with you to rob you. We should 
have robbed the Scotch if they had anything of 
which we could have robbed them.” 


I donot, however, agree with that. The 
Scotch took care that you should not rob 
them. They resisted you, and resisted 
you successfully. They took care that 
you should neither rob them nor interfere 
with their religion, but the Irish were 
not strong enough to resist, and you 
have succeeded in robbing them as well 
as in persecuting them on account of 
their religion. The Speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons (Mr. Foster) on this 
subject, speaking on the 17th of Feb- 
ruary, 1800, said, referring to the calcu- 
lations of Castlereagh :— 

‘“Wedo not want these speculative calcula- 
tions; we have a better criterion than any of the 
calculations of the noble Lord to show what 
would have been our actual situation on the 25th 
of March last had the proposed arrangements 
then taken place. In six years, from 1783 to 1799, 
England increased her Debt by £186,000,000. 
During the same period Ireland increased 
her Debt by £14,000,000, making a total of 
£200,000,000. Well, if this blessed Union had 
taken place at this time Ireland would have 
been called upon to pay £23,500,000 instead of 
£14,000,000.”—[ Irish Debates. ] 


Now, that cannot be refuted ; and in 
1817, when the Debt of Ireland was two- 
seventeenths of that of England, the two 
Exchequers were united, Ireland having 
a Debt of £112,000,000, and England a 
Debt of £734,000,000. By the provisions 
made in the Act of Union the two Debts 
were amalgamated, and England be- 
came responsible for £112,000,000 of 
Trish debt, and Ireland became respon- 
sible for £734,000,000 of English debt, 
for which she has to pay at this moment 
her proportion of the interest. Nothing 
more iniquitous ever occurred in the his- 
tory of any nation, and what explanation 
can be given of it on the ground of 
justice I am at a loss to know. The 
Irish public at last are beginning to 
understand how they were fleeced and 
plundered; and they know now why 
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they have to provide immense taxes up 
to this day to cover debts which they 
never incurred, and to pay off responsi- 
bilities which ought to be cleared off by 
England alone. 

But now I come to modern times, 
and ask how has Ireland been treated 
of late? The answer is—In the last 25 
years the taxation of Ireland has been 
doubled. She pays now £8,500,000 
a-year to the finances of this country 
against £4,000,000 which she paid 25 
yearsago. But that is not all. During 
this period—that is the last 25 years 
— the population of Ireland has di- 
minished by about one-half. If, there- 
fore, the population is diminished one- 
half, and the taxation has doubled, 
that means that Ireland is paying four 
times as much taxes as she paid 25 
years ago. The taxation of Ireland 
really is not quite so much as this, but it 
has arisen from 9s. 6d. per head to 32s. 
per head, or more than 300 per cent. 
During this time what has happened to 
us? We have had a famine — that 
dreadful affliction, which produced untold 
misery and suffering to the people, and 
which reflected the utmost disgrace on 
England. I remember the late Mr. 
John Martin being blamed in this 
House because he said what was lite- 
rally true—namely, that the English 
Government was, to a great extent, re- 
sponsible for the Irish famine. What 
he meant was this—that the abominable 
system of Government which was intro- 
duced and fostered, first by one party 
and then by another, had reduced the 
country to such a state that when the 
famine arrived it found Ireland an easy 
prey, and that therefore England was 
responsible for the consequences of her 
own acts, and that is quite true. Ifa 
man by neglect and mismanagement 
brings up his family in such a way that 
the first appearance of distress lays them 
low, he is responsible. But is it main- 
tained that this doubling of the taxation 
isa proof of the prosperity of the country ? 
There are people who say so. I believe 
the late Member for Dublin (Mr. Pim), 
who seemed to take about as cheerful a 
view as any one—as cheerful as the 
most hopeful Viceroy that ever made a 
speech at the Mansion House—(they 
are always stereotyped speeches at the 
dinner of the Lord Mayor of Dublin— 
Treland is always prosperousand prosper- 
ing—the patient is always dying of good 
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symptoms)—even he cannot maintain that 
the increase of prosperity has been very 
great. In fact, it has been very small. 
Half the population is gone, and my 
complaint is this—that this enormous 
taxation, which I have shown to be 
totally out of proportion to the taxation 
of England, falls on the poorer classes. 
It is the poor working people who are 
taxed, and that is the class you always 
find discontented, and always miserable, 
and who are driven to emigration, and 
sometimes to crime. Last year Ireland 
paid the largest Excise duty ever known 
in that country. She paid £6,500,000, 
while a few years ago it was only 
£4,500,000. It is said that this Excise 
duty is a voluntary tax. I hear some 
one cheer what I have said; but I hope 
the hon. Member will wait until I have 
established my argument, for I contend 
that there is no greater fallacy than such 
a contention. Whatever my hon. Friend 
the Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) 
and others may say, alcohol, in some 
form or another, has formed a portion 
of the diet of man, if not from the crea- 
tion of the world, at all events from the 
days of Noah, and it will very likely 
remain portion of the diet of man until 
there is no man left to feed. It is a 
monstrous thing to think that the par- 
ticular beverage of the Irish people— 
the only beverage they make—should 
be taxed in this way; and I am perfectly 
astounded when I hear hon. and right 
hou. Gentlemen say, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) said the other night, that 
this tax on whiskey was imposed on 
moral grounds. ‘There never was a 
statement more unblushingly or more 
scandalously unjust. The Excise duty 
on whiskey has been raised for no other 
purpose than to raise a greater revenue 
from Ireland. In 1853 the spirit duties 
were first increased. They were then 
raised from 2s. 8d. to 3s. 4d. per gallon. 
In 1854 they were raised to 4s., in 1855 
to 6s. 2d., in 1858 to 8s., and in 1859 to 
10s., and now they produce £4,500,000 
a-year. If anyone tells me that this 
change was made on moral grounds, 
I should look on him as one of the 
most credulous individuals that could 
be found. When you talk of the Irish 
people drinking spirits, it must be re- 
membered that they do not drink in 
anything like the way the Scotch drink, 
nor do they drink anything like what 
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the English drink. The Irish people, 
if not amongst the most abstemious 
people in the world, are certainly the 
most abstemious people in the Three 
Kingdoms. Will you show me another 
part of the United Kingdom in which 
the people voluntarily close the public 
houses on Sunday? This is done ina 
considerable portion of Ireland, and 
these are the people you say are given 
over to this imaginary drunkenness, and 
by that drunkenness voluntarily increase 
the taxation. Look how you treat the 
Englishman who drinks his beer. Let 
us consider how that is taxed. The 
alcohol in beer is taxed at 1s. 9d. per 
gallon, but the alcohol in whiskey is 
taxed at the rate of 10s. per gallon. If 
you tax the Englishman’s beer as you 
tax the Irishman’s whiskey, you would 
raise £90,000,000 a-year. You could 
pay all taxes and have a good balance 
to devote to the National Debt, and at 
the same time you would ease your 
moral conscience, which is so much dis- 
turbed, because your neighbours take 
their alcohol in the form of spirits rather 
than as beer, which is not to be obtained 
in country districts. You have raised 
the duty on the poor Irishman’s whiskey 
from 2s. 8d. to 10s. per gallon, and your 
reason for that is that you act on moral 
grounds. Well, the Irish people do not 
ask you to remove the duty on whiskey. 
They do not deal with this great subject 
in any such paltry way, but they do ask 
you to deal justly with all. 

I have already pointed out that we 
contribute £8,500,000 to the public Ex- 
chequer, but there is no use in talking 
about the taxes of a country unless you 
know what the income is. Whit is the 
income of Ireland now? The most con- 
clusive test that you can apply to that 
is the test of the Income Tax. There 
are, however, two tests which may be 
taken, but the most popular one is the 
Income Tax, and it has been quoted by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
some years past. Now the Return of 
the Income Tax assessment for 1874 in 
Ireland was £28,500,000. We were 
called on to pay on that figure. In 
England the income was set down as 
£543,000,000. That was the relative 
wealth of the two countries! The in- 
come of Ireland in the year I take was 
£28,500,000, and in England the in- 
come was over £500,000,000. But it is 
objected that the Income Tax in Ireland 
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is not fairly assessed. It is said that 
‘the funded property in Ireland is not 
included in this Return, nor profits on 
office, and that the valuation of Ireland 
is a great deal too small, and therefore 
that our Return of the Income Tax is 
an unfair one. But suppose we make 
allowance for this on the most liberal 
scale. We are not particular to 
£2,000,000, and we will add £2,000,000 
more to cover all that is likely to spring 
from a re-valuation. I think it is likely 
that if the Government Valuation Bill 
passes we should be taxed on £2,000,000 
more; but allowing for all this, perhaps 
the highest estimate will be reached 
if I allow the income to be brought up 
to £32,000,000 in Ireland as against 
£543,000,000 in England. How does 
the argument stand then? Why, Ire- 
land pays £8,500,000 a-year out of 
£32,000,000, and England £78,000,000 
out of £543,000,000—that is to say, 
England pays one-eighth of her income 
in Imperial taxes, while Ireland pays 
one-fourth. No one pretends that the 
income of Ireland is anything like one- 
eighth that of England, yet she pays at 
least one-eighth of the taxes. The wealth 
of Ireland is, indeed, more like one- 
seventeenth. But mark another fact. 
Such is the great wealth of England and 
Scotland that the assessment there has 
risen by £88,000,000 in five years—it 
has risen, in fact, to £548,000,000. That 
is a growth compared with which the 
growth of Ireland is infinitesimal. Ire- 
land is the least progressive country in 
the whole of Europe, and yet Ireland 
contributes 5s. 3d. out of every pound 
liable to the Income Tax, while England 
pays only 2s. 7d. 

But there is another test as to the 
welfare of the country, and that is the 
test which has been applied by Mr. 
Dudley Baxter, who was very popular 
with financiers at the other side of the 
House. In 1869 Mr. Dudley Baxter, in 
estimating the total income of Great 
Britain from all sources, including wages, 
and so on, assessed the Income Tax at 
only £400,000,000, whereas now we 
know it is £548,000,000. I must, there- 
fore—calculating on the same basis, and 
allowing for this increase—take the in- 
come of Great Britain at no less than 
£1,000,000,000 a-year. I make a similar 
careful calculation for Ireland, and I 
find that the income of Ireland is in 
that way £54,000,000 a-year. Now, 
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£54,000,000 a-year is a large and an 
over estimate for the annual wealth 
of Ireland, and I. have shown what 
it is has to be contrasted with the 
£1,000,000,000 a-year of Great Britain. 
Again, Ireland pays for local taxa- 
tion £3,500,000, and England pays 
£34,000,000. You will, therefore, find 
that the Irish pay £8,500,000 of Im- 
perial and £3,500,000 of local taxa- 
tion, making a total of £12,000,000 out 
of an income of £54,000,000. Ireland, 
therefore, pays £1 out of every £4 10s. 
which she possesses—a sum equal to 
4s. 5d. in the pound taxation for Impe- 
rial and local purposes. England, on 
the contrary, pays only £1 out of every 
£10. England pays at the rate of 2s. in 
the pound in the year for local taxation 
and Imperial, and Ireland pays 4s. 5d. ; 
and I may thus say that I have proved 
my first proposition. 

I have thrown what I wish to lay 
before the House into the form of three 
propositions, and these three propositions 
taken together contain an epitome of 
the financial case of Ireland. They are 
divided into three heads, and each one 
is like a proposition in Euclid, which 
must be proved ; and those who answer, 
any one head must show that the pro- 
position is incorrect. I have shown that 
the burden of Imperial taxation imposed 
upon Ireland is excessive. Will anybody 
say that it is not excessive taxation when 
more than a quarter of our income goes in 
taxes? I have also shown, in regard 
to her financial position, that she is not 
able to bear this taxation, and certainly 
it is out of proportion to her ability to 
pay as regards England. The taxation 
imposed on Ireland takes a larger pro- 
portion out of her income than taxation 
takes out of the pocket of England. I 
would rather, however, strengthen my 
case by quoting the opinions of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. I will take 
the Report drawn up by the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
Irish Taxation Committee of 1862. He 
said— 

‘‘The pressure of taxation will be felt most 
by the weakest part of the community, and as 
the average wealth of the Irish taxpayer is less 
than the average wealth of the English tax- 
payer, the ability of Ireland to bear heavy tax- 
ation is evidently less than the ability of Eng- 
land. Mr. Senior, whose evidence on the posi- 
tion of Ireland will be found very suggestive, 
remarks that the taxation of England is both 
the heaviest and the lightest n Europe—the 
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heaviest as regards the amount raised, the 
lightest as regards the ability to bear that 
amount; but that in the case of Ireland it is 
heavy both as regards the amount and as re- 
gards the ability of the contributor; and he adds 
that England is the most lightly and Ireland 
the most heavily taxed country in Europe, 
although both are nominally liable to equal 
taxation.” 


And now I should like to answer one or 
two objections. It is said that Ireland 
has a certain number of: exemptions from 
taxes, and it is perfectly true that Ire- 
land has not assessed taxes and some 
others to pay. Let us look closely at 
what they are. The taxes from which 
Ireland is exempt is the land tax, the 
railway passenger duty, and, formerly, 
also the assessed taxes—some of which 
latter Ireland was supposed to be unable 
to pay. The practical result of those 
exemptions is very little—perhaps they 
would make an additional £326,000 
a-year if estimated on the scale of their 
produce in England; but to say that 
this would have any effect on my argu- 
ment is perfectly idle. 

Again, it is said Ireland receives 
great contributions from the Exchequer. 
Now, what are the contributions that 
Ireland receives? Ireland, you may 
say, gets £2,000,000 a-year from the 
Exchequer; England gets £3,100,000. 
Well, of course that is a larger contri- 
bution than Ireland would naturally 
be entitled to. But what is one half of 
this money given for? Why, £1,000,000 
goes to maintain the Irish Constabulary 
—that army of occupation which Eng- 
land deems it necessary to keep in Ire- 
land. In Ireland we do not manage our 
own police; but England keeps the 
police—armed as they are with carbine, 
sword, and pistol—as an army of occu- 
pation, and the police perform the 
duties of an army of occupation. I say 
that this £1,000,000 a-year ought to be 
added to the Army Estimates. Eng- 
land, in point of fact, thinks she is 
obliged to pay this money to keep the 
Irish in subjection; and to talk of Ire- 
land receiving this as a contribution 
from the Exchequer is like buying the 
taws outof the schoolboy’s pocket-money. 
I make not the slightest reflection upon 
the Irish Constabulary ; I only say they 
are armed as soldiers and drilled as sol- 
diers, because England thinks that unless 
they were armed in this way she could 
not keep the Irish in subjection. There- 
fore, all that Ireland gets is £1,000,000. 
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But there is another objection, and that 
is one taken by the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Lowe). That right 
hon. Gentleman discovered that it is not 
a country that is taxed, but that it is the 
people who live in that country. He 
says—‘‘It is all fudge. The present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was quite 
mistaken when he drew up these Reso- 
lutions on General Dunne’s Committee. 
An Irishman pays no more for his 
whiskey, tea, or sugar than an English- 
man does or than a Scotchman does. He 
has nothing at all to complain of.” 
Anybody can see what a piece of jug- 
glery thisis. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowe) seems to think that Ireland is 
like an English county—that Ireland is 
like Shropshire, and that Ireland ought 
to bear exactly the same burdens as 
England. But, Sir, that was not the ar- 
rangement of the Union, and until you 
repeal the Union and get rid of it, you 
must submit to the terms—I will not 
say contract, because a contract requires 
two parties. But you must accept the 
terms you imposed upon Ireland; and 
if the Irish people are foolish enough to 
give up the question of geographical 
taxation their case is gone. Ireland was 
to be taxed in proportion to her finan- 
cial ability as compared with England. 
It is not a question of individual taxa- 
tion. It is a question of the taxation of 
the nation. It isa fraud, Mr. Speaker, 
for any hon. or right hon. Gentleman 
so to representit. Ireland is a separate 
country, and was to be taxed as a sepa- 
rate country. It is separated by a wide 
space of ocean, by national feeling, by re- 
ligion, and by those institutions, and the 
absence of institutions, which pointedly 
mark the separation between two coun- 
tries. But, above all, it is separated by 
Treaty. You cannot abrogate the rights 
of Ireland any more than you can abro- 
gate the rights of Scotland. Let me see 
this House interfering, or attempting to 
interfere, with the established religion of 
Scotland, and see what you will hear of 
it; and unless you felt strong enough to 
brave Irish indignation, you would not 
attempt to abolish geographical taxa- 
tion. Ireland is to be taxed as a coun- 
try, and not as a collection of indivi- 
duals; and to tax a poor country like 
Ireland as you would tax a rich country 
like England is manifestly unphilosophi- 
cal, besides being a breach of your 
honour. But there is still another tax 
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on Ireland to whith I have not referred. 
There is the absentee tax. There is 
£3,500,000 taken out of Ireland by 
gentlemen who never go near it, and 
this sum brings Irish taxation up to 
£12,000,000 a-year. This is what is 
taken out of the soil—out of the annual 
produce of the soil and manufactures of 
Ireland. My second proposition, then, 
is this— 

“That this inequality is a violation of the 
promises made at the Union, and occasions a 
loss of capital which, accompanied by the 
annual absentee drain, is the main cause of the 
small material progress of the country.” 


I need not dwell further on that, for any- 
one can see that this drain must be a 
main cause of the small progress of the 
country. My third proposition is— 


“That to tax a poor country on the same 
scale as a rich one is in itself unjust and opposed 
to sound economic principles; whilst the fact 
that the excessive taxation raised in Ireland is 
in great measure expended out of Ireland forms 
an aggravation of the injustice, and makes per- 
manent improvement hopeless until the present 
mode of dealing with Irish Revenues is altered.’ 


That is my last point, and I shall be 
brief. No Chancellor of the Exchequer 
over touches that consideration. You 
take £8,500,000 out of Ireland, and that 
money, for the greater part, is spent in 
England. I quite agree that Ireland 
receives in protection from foreign 
enemies as great advantages as England 
herself. Ireland has the same interest 
as England in the maintenance of the 
monarchy and in foreign affairs, and to 
that extent we wish to unite ourselves 
with England, provided our rights are 
respected. But where are all your ma- 
nufactories? Where are all the dock- 
yards? Where is everything that re- 
quires the expenditure of public money ? 
Why, in England. You treat Ireland 
as a man treats a field when he takes a 
crop of grass off it every year, and 
never brings any manure to put on the 
ground. The man expects the field to 
go on yielding him crops, but in time it 
becomes barren. One of the reasons for 
the present condition of Ireland is that 
she has not her fair share of national 
expenditure. You actually argue that 
you are not justified in making a dock- 
yard in Ireland unless it is shown to 
have superior advantages over England 
—that you ought to place the dockyard 
wherever, in an economic point of view, 
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you can get the best return consistent 
with the centralization in England. 
That is all very well for you; but it is 
not so for the people of Ireland. We 
claim no reduction of the duty on spirits ; 
but we do claim that some portion of 
the enormous sums raised from Ireland 
is spent in a rational and statesmanlike 
mode for the development of the re- 
sources of the country. We may fitly 
look to the Conservative Party for some- 
thing of that sort. They never feel 
bound by the cast-iron rules of political 
economy when the landed interest is 
concerned, which are so much in vogue 
with the Party lately in power. One of 
your statesmen, Lord George Bentinck, 
tried tO carry a comprehensive plan of 
railways for Ireland; but, shameful to 
say, he was defeated by the Irish Mem- 
bers themselves. They were bought off 
or influenced by the Government of the 
day, but such things are not to be done 
now. Ifthe Ballot has not given a re- 
presentation quite so agreeable to the 
amenities of social life, at any rate it 
has given Ireland a more real represen- 
tation. Bring forward some sensible 
proposition ; enforce the provisions of the 
Health Act; carry out a system of 
communication between town and town ; 
provide for higher education, and re- 
medy the dearth of middle-class schools. 
In India you spend money on public 
works, and you may do it wisely or un- 
wisely ; still your sentiments are worthy 
and philanthropic. I appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to take a 
wider view of this question. We do not, 
I repeat, ask you to reduce the duty on 
spirits. We do not want to become 
drunk, or to have adulterated whiskey. 
We ask the Chief Secretary to see, at 
all events, that it shall not be adulte- 
rated. Let them, asI have said, put in 
force the provisions of the Health Act, 
which they have never yet done. We 
want railway communications—we want 
harbours. We have not money to make 
them ourselves, and such is our poverty 
that I solemnly declare—and it is not 
only my belief, but that of many others 
—that two bad harvests do not stand 
between Ireland and starvation, so en- 
tirely dependent are we upon the bounty 
of Heaven. If the rains are excessive, 
or if the sun withhold for two years its 
heat, in spite of all your legislation, and 
in spite of all your speeches of your 
Viceroys at Lord Mayors’ dinners, my 
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belief is you would witness a great 
calamity, such as would rudely dispel 
your notions of Irish prosperity ; and on 
this ground, as well as on their absolute 
justice, I commend these Resolutions to 
the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the burden of Imperial Taxation im- 
posed on Ireland is excessive, and out of pro- 
portion to her financial ability to bear it as com- 
pared with England.” —(Mr. Mitchell Henry.) 


After a pause— 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he should have preferred 
that some Gentlemen from Ireland had 
followed the hon. Member for Galway. 
Having, however, listened to the hon. 
Member, and seen the ingenious way in 
which he had brought forward his Mo- 
tion, he could well understand that other 
hon. Members might be content to leave 
the question in the position in which he 
had placed it. He confessed the hon. 
Gentleman had stated his case with con- 
siderable ingenuity, ability, and plausi- 
bility; but, at the same time, he could 
hardly connect the speech of the hon. 
Member with the Motion which had been 
submitted to the House, and he con- 
fessed that the hon. Member had failed 
altogether to make out the case twhich 
he desired that it should accept. The 
point he endeavoured to establish was 
this—not that the taxation of the two 
countries should be altered, but that a 
good deal more public money should be 
expended in Ireland than was spent at 
present, and that, irrespective of the 
works being such as it would be best for 
the interests of the country at large to 
undertake. That was a proposition 
which it was difficult for the Govern- 
ment to accept. They would all 
agree that a certain amount of taxation 
should be raised, and that that amount 
should be as small as possible. But 
then, he asked, was it not undesirable 
to expend any part of the money so 
raised upon anything that was not in 
itself the most desirable object of ex- 
penditure? If £100,000, say, were 
spent in Ireland to attain an object 
which could be better attained for 
£50,000 or £60,000 in another portion 
of the United Kingdom, it would, he 
thought, be rather difficult to satisfy the 
House that that was a proper course to 
adopt in the interests of the taxpayers 
generally. But then, said the hon. 
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Gentleman in effect—‘‘I am not con- 
sidering the interests of the taxpayer 
generally, but only of a section of the tax- 
payers; and I ask you, because of the 
peculiar position of the Irish taxpayers, 
not to reduce their burdens, but to spend 
a little more of the general taxpayers’ 
money in their country.” Well, if they 
took an extreme case and, in order to 
attain some material result in which all 
were interested, they expended, say, 50 
per cent more to have dockyards in Ire- 
land, rather than elsewhere in the United 
Kingdom, they would render it neces- 
sary to raise 50 per cent more by tax- 
ation. But if they did, they would in- 
crease rather than diminish the taxation 
of the people generally, and therefore of 
the people of Ireland, who bore their 
proportion of the general expenditure. 
That was an argument against which he 
resolutely protested, and against which 
he hoped all future Chancellors of the 
Exchequer would resolutely protest. 
When they considered how the Imperial 
expenditure ought to be regulated, they 
should provide that it should be em- 
ployed in the manner most generally 
advantageous to the Empire so as to get 
as nearly as possible the best shilling’s 
worth for their shilling. The hon. 
Member said that the Irish taxpayers 
paid more on account of their whiskey 
than did the English taxpayers for their 
beer. Well, that argument contained a 
fallacy, and the hon. Gentleman did not 
press it. What he asked was that a 
little more of the money so raised should 
be spent on public works in Ireland. 
That was a question which the hon. 
Gentleman fairly admitted was not a 
new one. In one form or other it had 
been considered since the time of the 
Union, and for the last 15 years, at least, 
in the shape in which it had been now 
brought under the notice of Parliament. 
General Dunne, a valued friend of his 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer), had 
obtained a Committee to consider the 
subject, the Report of which Committee 
it feli to his lot to draw up; and one 
question considered by that Committee 
was, whether the taxation raised as be- 
tween England and Ireland might not 
be compared to the taxation raised as 
between one English county and another? 
But anyone looking at the question 
might well remember that they lived in 
a United Kingdom, having one common 
Debt and one naval and military Service. 
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The question might be asked why this 
complaint of unfair taxation was so often 
raised on the part of Ireland. Ireland, 
it was true, did not contain so large a 
number of wealthy men as an equal 

ortion of the North of England or 
Middlesex, but the same might be said 
of portions of Scotland, Wales, and 
England itself. Why, then, were they 
told that if equal taxes were laid upon 
both countries the incidence of taxation 
fell unfairly on that portion of the King- 
dom? ‘The House must remember the 
manner in which the union of the two 
countries was effected. Ireland 100 
years ago had a very small Debt and 
raised a small revenue, and when the 
two countries were united, the proportion 
of Debt borne by each was very different. 
The question was most carefully discussed 
by General Dunne’s Committee, and the 
conclusion to which that Committee 
came, and which was founded upon the 
evidence, had never been shaken. The 
whole matter rested on the 7th Article 
of the Treaty of Union, which provided 
that certain proportions should be main- 
tained between the revenues of one 
country and the other. It was enacted 


that for the space of 20 years after the 


Union the contributions of Great Britain 
and Ireland towards the expenditure of 
the United Kingdom should be defrayed 
in the proportion of 15 parts by Great 
Britain and two parts by Ireland. After 
the experience of 20 years it was pro- 
vided that these proportions should be 
revised according to certain rules laid 
down, unless Parliament declared that 
the expenditure of the two countries 
should be defrayed in two equal parts. 
This evidently contemplated that a sys- 
tem of indiscriminate duties might pos- 
sibly be found equitable and desirable. 
A provision was also made that in the 
event of either country raising a loan, 
the portion of the loan raised for the 
particular country should be kept dis- 
tinct and added to the Debt of that coun- 
try. It was also declared to be in the 
power of Parliament to declare that the 
whole of the Debts of the two countries 
should be amalgamated. What hap- 
pened? At the time the Uniqn was 
made England was about to plunge into 
& very serious and expensive war. The 
Union was not brought about with that 
particular view, but the war broke out 
and it subjected this country to a large 
expenditure. Well, up to that time 
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there had been two Exchequers. The 
Trish Exchequer had been replenished 
by the taxation of Ireland, and the Eng- 
lish Exchequer had been replenished by 
the taxation of England, and a common 
fund was to be provided in fixed propor- 
tions by the two countries. The English 
portion was provided partly -by loans and 

artly by heavy taxation, particularly 
by the Income Tax. In point of fact, 
the Irish Exchequer was not replenished 
in the same way, and the Irish propor- 
tion was raised by an addition to the 
separate Debt of Ireland. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY begged to 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
Trish taxation was increased just as 
much as English taxation. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, this matter had been gone 
into fully by General Dunne’s Commit- 
tee, and if the hon. Gentleman would 
take the trouble to refer to the Report 
of that Committee, he would observe 
what the expenditure was, and he would 
see that Ireland did not by any means 
raise the wholeamountof her expenditure 
by taxation, but bya system of borrowing, 
and the consequence was that Ireland 
had to bear a charge for interest which, 
at compound interest, involved Ireland 
in a very heavy liability. The Debt of 
Ireland, which at first bore a small pro- 
portion to that of England, had, in this 
way, run up by the year 1816 or 1817 to 
the proportion of two to 12 instead of 
two to 15; and consequently the Parlia- 
ment of that day found that Ireland was 
being crushed by the amount of her 
Debt. Now, he did not defend the 
arrangement which was made at the 
time of the Union. He owned that he 
thought it was not a fair one for Ire- 
land; but it was one which would no 
doubt have ultimately crushed Ireland 
by reason of the large amount of Debt 
imposed upon her. The Parliament, 
therefore, of 1816 and 1817, recognizing 
this fact, inquired into the subject, and 
they agreed to do that which had been 
contemplated at the time the monetary 
arrangements were made at the time of 
the Union, and amalgamate the Exche- 
quers and Debt, and a certain portion of 
Ireland’s Debt was there and then paid 
off. That was, in his opinion, a per- 
fectly wise and equitable arrangement, 
and England did well to adopt it. What 
was the state of things from that time 
forward? There was no longer a sepa- 
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rate system of taxation for the two coun- 
tries. It became necessary that we 
should tax the whole country; but the 
taxes were not equally laid; they were 
laid with great discrimination in favour 
of Ireland ; many were imposed in Eng- 
land from which Ireland was exempt; 
though, from time totime, asthetwocoun- 
tries became more equal, these discrimi- 
nations had been done away with, and 
taxes peculiar to England had been 
either repealed or extended to Ireland, 
and the lower taxes imposed at first on 
Irish manufacturers had been equalized 
with those paid by English manufac- 
turers. Still, there were some, and not 
inconsiderable, taxes which were borne 
by England and not by Ireland, and 
these included the house duty, the rail- 
way passenger duty, the land tax, and 
assessed taxes. As a matter of fact, 
this was one of the marked differences 
which had been made between the two 
countries, and that being so, he could not 
understand how it was that Gentlemen 
from Ireland could come forward and 
make the complaint which the hon. 
Member for Galway had made that 
evening. The hon. Member said that 
Imperial taxation in Ireland was exces- 
sive as compared with England. He 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) could 
never make out how that statement could 
be justified ; for whether they looked at 
direct taxation, or at taxes on articles of 
consumption, the taxation, so far as he 
could see, was the same; and if Irish- 
men preferred to drink whiskey instead 
of beer or stout, he could not see that 
they were ill-used if they had to pay the 
same amount in taxation as Englishmen 
had to pay on spirits. Whiskey might 
be more suited to the climate than beer; 
but surely the hon. Member would 
scarcely contend that it was an absolute 
necessity of life. All he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) said was that if Irish- 
men chose to drink whiskey, they con- 
tributed to the Revenue according to 
their own taste and choice, though he 
did not see why they should not take 
their alcohol in the form of that porter 
which was a celebrated production of 
Ireland, or why they should call upon 
the Englishman as a beermaker to re- 
lieve them of taxation. If the taxation 
was uniform, there was no ground of 
complaint in the fact that a larger pro- 
portion came from the people of Ireland 
than from the people of England, even 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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though the people of Ireland might be 
poorer, just as the people of England, in 
some parts of England, were poorer than 
in others. Excluding such sources of 
revenue as the Post Office and the Tele- 
graphs, he found that the people of 
Great Britain were taxed £2 a-head, 
and those of Ireland £1 8s.; and he, 
therefore, could not see the inequality 
complained of. The bargain made at 
the time of the Union had been modi- 
fied for the benefit, not of England, but 
of Ireland, and he believed the propor- 
tion of 15 to two inthe Revenue paid by 
Ireland as compared with that paid by 
Great Britain, was still maintained. 
The grants made out of the Imperial 
Exchequer for Irish local purposes were 
much larger than the grants for similar 
purposes to England and Scotland, set- 
ting aside that for the Irish Constabu- 
lary. The Income Tax, Customs, and 
Excise Returns, showed that Ireland 
had advanced in prosperity, perhaps 
more than England, during the last year 
or two. Inshort, Ireland was not being 
crushed in the way the hon. Gentleman 
wished to represent her, and she was 
not being overwhelmed by this great 
amount of taxation. It was quite true, 
as stated in the passage he introduced 
into the Report of General Dunne’s 
Committee, that the same taxation would 
bear more hardly on a poorer country 
than on aricher one; but it was also laid 
down in that Report that the poor of 
any country suffered more than the rich; 
and that was a good reason for keeping 
down taxation and for having regard to 
the weakest link, in the chain, but it 
would be unfair and unjust, for the sake 
of benefiting Ireland, to increase the 
taxation of the United Kingdom. These 
arguments had been presented on for- 
mer occasions and accepted by the 
House; but the hon. Member, like the 
man with an idée fixe, who would persist 
in believing that his friend wore a white 
hat in winter, still returned to the 
charge, and, in spite of all that was said 
to the contrary, would affirm that Ire- 
land was overtaxed. They proved to 
the hon. Gentleman that Ireland was 
not overtaxed; that the arrangements 
at the Union, which, if maintained, 
would have crushed Ireland, had been 
changed for the benefit of Ireland; they 
proved to him that the taxation of the 
two countries had since been uniform, 
and they proved to him that if his 
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remedy were adopted they would injure 
both the Irish taxpayer and the poorer 
British taxpayer also; but all this was 
in vain, they knew very well that next 
year the hon. Gentleman would again 
come forward with precisely the same 
proposition. 

Smrr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
would mention a few matters of fact 
about which there could be no question. 
Referring to alcoholic liquors, the tax on 
spirits consumed in England was lower 
than that on spirits consumed in Ire- 
land. Between 1841 and the present 
time the tax on alcoholic drinks con- 
sumed in England had been largely re- 
duced ; while, during the same period, it 
had been immensely increased in Ireland, 
there being an increase in spirits alone 
of £2,500,000 a-year. The taxation per 
head of Great Britain was, no doubt, con- 
siderably greater than that of Ireland; 
but no argument could be drawn from 
that in favour of England, if he proved 
that the taxation per head on the people 
of Ireland had enormously increased 
during that period and had decreased 
in England within the same period. 
Taxation in Ireland, during the last 30 
years, had been enormously increased 
per head, while in England it had been 
largely decreased. In 1841 the taxation 
per head in Ireland was 10s. 1d.; in 
1871 it was £1 4s. 6d.; while in Eng- 
land in 1841 the taxation per head was 
£2 4s., and in 1871 it was only £2 1s. 
After the Famine in Ireland the taxa- 
tion in that country was raised from 
£4,000,000 to £7,000,000, while the 
population had been reduced 2,500,000 
within the last 30 years, which he attri- 
buted to the conduct of those who gene- 
rally occupied the front Opposition 
bench in that House, but which, at that 
particular time, was empty. It was 
monstrous to suppose that separating at 
first the Exchequer of Ireland from that 
of England, and afterwards consoli- 
dating them, had done any good for Ire- 
land. The Exchequer of Ireland was 
kept separate until Ireland was swamped 
by reaching a public Debt in the same 
proportion as a country that was better 
able to bear it; and when it was brought 
up to a figure that appeared to justify 
the act the two Exchequers were con- 
solidated, and the same taxes were 
laid on both countries, though, he ad- 
mitted, not altogether at once. The 


duty on claret had been reduced from 
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5s. to 1s. 2d. per gallon, while the duty 
on spirits had been increased from 2s. 10d. 
to 10s. 1d. per gallon. The fact was 
that Englishmen paid 4s. per gallon on 
port and sherry, whilst Irishmen had to 
pay 10s. per gallon on whiskey used for 
the purpose of making grog up to the 
same strength as the Englishmen’s wine. 
It was said that the climatic condition 
of a country had a great deal to do with 
the kind of liquor consumed, and it did 
not suit the people of Ireland and Scot- 
land to take their stimulants in the same 
form that suited the English, but he 
could not understand why the two coun- 
ties should not be taxed in the same 
proportion. He thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway, in saying that one of the 
remedies he would seek for would be a 
greater expenditure upon public works 
in Ireland, scarcely meant so much as 
had been attributed to him by the right 
hon. Baronet. He thought he merely 
meant that it would be the means of 
levelling up the disparity which he did 
not wish to level down by cheapening 
alcoholic liquors. For his own part, he 
thought that a remedy might be found 
in giving any surplus obtained by this 
unequal taxation in aid of local taxation 
in Ireland. The right hon. Baronet 
had referred to the fact that there were 
certain portions of the community in this 
country who suffered quite as much as 
Ireland from inability to pay taxes. He 
was asserting a proposition which nobody 
ever attempted to refute. To say that 
in some parts of England, and in some 
parts of the North of Scotland the people 
were as badly off as in Ireland, was no 
answer to the question. The poor they 
would always have with them. What 
they had to do was to raise the standard 
of the prosperity of the communities as 
a whole. Let the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer consider this fact as the net 
result of the taxation system. If they 
had added together all the valuations of 
property in England, as set forth in the 
various Schedules under the Income Tax 
Act and in other ways, and which per- 
haps amounted to between £400,000,000 
and £500,000,000, it would be found 
that the Imperial taxation of Great 
Britain was 2s. 64d. in the pound. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had an 
honest and candid mind, but the bench 
upon which he sat was not favourable to 
that quality of mind in its highest de- 
gree; and it was his duty to answer their 
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indictment both for the past and present 
state of things as best he could, but 
the right hon. Gentleman must see the 
the injustice of it when he knew that if 
all the valuations of property in Ireland 
were added together the Imperial taxa- 
tion was no less than 5s. 3d. in the 
pound. He granted that Ireland was 
exempted from the railway passenger 
duty and from the assessed taxes; but 
if those imposts were added to the pre- 
sent burden of the Irish taxpayers they 
would only increase that burden to about 
5s. 33d. in the pound, instead of 5s. 3d., 
so that the advantage of those existing 
exemptions to Ireland was represented 
by a very small sum indeed. In con- 
clusion, he did not rest the case on the 
history of the remote past, but on what 
had been done within the last 30 years, 
and the net result of that was that the 
taxation per head had been propor- 
tionately lessened in Great Britain and 
enormously increased in Ireland. 

Mr. BUTT rose to say a few words 
before the discussion closed, but felt that 
he spoke under a disadvantage, seeing 
that the front Opposition bench was then 
empty. He regretted that circumstance 
the more because the usual occupants of 
that bench were in power when the tax- 
ation of Ireland was increased; and if 
the Leaders of the Liberal Party in that 
House wished to conciliate the people of 
that country they would hardly attain 
their end by being ‘conspicuous by 
their absence” from a debate at which 
it was their duty to be present. The first 
Resolution before the House affirmed— 


“That the burden of Imperial Taxation im- 
posed on Ireland is excessive, and out of pro- 
portion to her financial ability to bear it as com- 
pared with England.” 


That was a simple matter of fact, and 
quite independent of any deduction 
which might be sought to be drawn 


from it. "Whether they ought to reduce 
the Irish spirit duties, or to expend 
more money for Imperial purposes in 
Treland, or to give relief to local rates 
in that country, was a question which 
was not involved in that Resolution. It 
was idle to assert that they treated Eng- 
land and Ireland as one country in finan- 
cial matters, because they assumed that 
had two distinct countries to deal with 
when they exempted Ireland from the 
assessed taxes. It was the greatest fal- 
lacy to say, as the right hon. Member 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna 
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for the University of London (Mr. Lowe) 
held, that as long as they had a system 
of individual taxation, no injustice was 
done to Ireland. But suppose they taxed 
everybody who went to mass, would not 
that be an injustice to Ireland, even 
although the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer might say that people went to mass 
of their own choice, and that the tax was 
levied in both countries? If they selected 
any tax which fell heavier on the people 
of Ireland than on the people of Eng- 
land they undoubtedly placed a greater 
burden on the one country than on the 
other. They were now levying from 
Ireland about £8,000,000 out of the 
£70,000,000, which was about the total 
sum raised in the shape of Imperial tax- 
ation. How could that be said to be the 
fair proportion which Ireland should pay 
relatively to her ability to contribute as 
compared with England? Take the case 
of the income tax, for example. Accor- 
ding to the relative abilities of the two 
countries, we ought to levy between 
£4,500,000 and £5,000,000 in Ireland ; 
whereas, in fact, we were levying no 
less than £8,000,000. Ireland paid 
3s. 2d. out of every pound of her in- 
come, while Great Britain paid only 
1s. 8d. These were facts, and they were 
not contradicted by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. When the Exchequers 
were consolidated the very first step 
taken by the United Parliament was to 
relieve Ireland from a great portion of 
the burden of taxation by which she had 
been endeavouring to meet the two- 
seventeenths of the total Revenue. From 
1817 to 1842 Ireland contributed less than 
two-seventeenths. In 1853 the income 
tax was extended to Ireland. He had 
a strong impression than an income tax 
took far more from a poor country than 
it did from a rich country in proportion 
to its income. With regard to the duty 
on spirits, which had, he thought, been 
raised gradually from 2s. 6d. to 10s., it 
fell particularly heavily on the Irish 
people. If it wasasked why they drank 
whiskey, he would reply that it was be- 
cause they chose to do it, and because it 
was their habit. It was necessary to 
take the habits of a people into account 
in taxing them, and was wrong to force 
their habits by means of taxation. The 
facts by which the Resolution was sup- 
ported were clear and undeniable, and 
although it might have been an intelli- 
gible course in opposing it to move the 
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Previous Question, he altogether failed 
to perceive on what grounds an absolute 
negative to it could be given. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, there was one 
argument underlying all the speeches 
of the hon. Gentlemen who had ad- 
dressed the House—namely, that the 
duty paid on spirits in Ireland as against 
the duty payable on spirits in England 
was excessive. That was a perfectly 
sound argument. There was no doubt 
that the duty paid on alcohol in Ireland 
was a much larger tax per gallon than 
that paid per gallon on the alcohol con- 
sumed in England, and it was most in- 
equitable that the English should have 
their alcohol at a lower tax, merely be- 
cause they took it in the form of beer; 
and if the Mover of the Resolution 
had confined it to that point, and 
had asked simply for an equaliza- 
tion of the duty on spirits, he should 
have been ready to support him. He 
considered that a real and grave in- 
justice. But on that point, which was 
a just though a narrow one, they were 
asked to assent to a much larger propo- 
sition, for which he could not vote. In 
1872 a Return was laid before the 
House which showed that the state of 
things was in reality very different from 
that which the hon. Gentleman had re- 
presented it to be. 
revenue from England was £47,500,000, 
from Scotland £7,250,000, and from Ire- 
land only £6,000,000; and at the same 
time the expenditure on the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates and from the Consolidated 
Fund, as far as special to each country, 
was £3,700,000 in England, £598,000 
in Scotland, and £2,400,000 in Ireland. 
He thought that showed that while the 
revenue from Ireland, particularly as 
compared with Scotland, was unduly 
small, the expenditure on Ireland as 
compared with Scotland was unduly 
large. Under these circumstances, he 
could not support the Resolution as it 
stood; but if it were confined to the 
equalization of the duty on spirits he 
would have supported it. 

Carraiyn NOLAN would go further 
than the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken. He believed there were 
£4,000,000 spent in Ireland. This in- 
cluded £2,000,000 on the Civil Service, 
£1,000,000 on the Army, £500,000 on 
the Navy, including the coastguard. 
As the taxation of Ireland was over 
£8,000,000, this showed that there was 
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an annual drain out of Ireland into 
England of between £3,500,000 and 
£4,000,000, This was their great griev- 
ance. The Civil Service Estimates were 
not too large in the gross, but they were 
badly distributed. Too little was spent 
on education, and too much on law esta- 
blishments, the expenditure on which 
was in a great measure a bribe held out 
to certain classes. They spent very 
little money on the Army in Ireland, all 


Resolutions. 


‘the manufacturing establishments, both 


for the Army and Navy, being in Eng- 
land. If they were governed by purely 
economic principles, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer asserted, the establish- 
ment at Enfield would be removed to 
Sheffield, Woolwich to a coal district, 
and the dockyards of Portsmouth and 
Plymouth probably on the Clyde. There 
was no better place than Cork for a 
naval station on strategic grounds; but 
the object of the Government was to 
concentrate all their naval and military 
stations near London, and that inflicted 
a grave financial injustice on Ireland. 
It was not to get value for their money 
that these establishments were kept in 
England, but in order to concentrate 
them, partly for political reasons, and 
partly to conciliate electioneering inte- 
rests which had grown up in certain 
laces. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY, in reply, 
complained that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not met his Motion with the 
only arguments that could be properly 
adduced against it — namely, figures. 
As to Ireland being a poor country, as 
a matter of fact in 18538, the taxation of 
that country was raised, and raised in 
the most iniquitous way, by increasing 
the duty on spirits from 2s. 8d. per gallon 
to 10s., spirits being the only article on 
which they could pay increased taxation. 
This question was one full of complica- 
tions, and a vast amount of labour was 
required to get behind it; but it would 
recur, and become better understood 
every year by the Irish people, and he 
believed they would soon learn the various 
forms the question assumed, and make 
it worth while for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to meet their complaints. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 34; Noes 
152: Majority 118.—(Division List, No. 
153.) 
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COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 AND 1867. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GREGORY moved that the 
Select Committee do consist of Nineteen 
Members :— 

“Mr. Lowr, Mr. Epwarp Sranuorz, Mr- 
Cuapwick, Mr. Husparp, Sir Henry {Jacx- 
son, Mr. Gotpney, Mr. Horpwoop, Mr. Asu- 
Bury, Mr. Ryztanps, Mr. Sampson Luoyp, Mr. 
Krrxman Hopneson, Mr. Isaac, Mr. Suaw, 


Mr. Knowxes, Mr. ALeExanpER Brown, Mr.- 


AtrreD Marten, Mr. Serjeant Suertock, Mr. 
Orr Ewrne, and Mr. Gregory.” 


Mr. ANDERSON objected to the 
Nineteen Members proposed by the hon. 
Member as being, as regarded the Billin 
question, all of one colour, and made a 
nomination of his own. He accepted 
most of the names, but strongly objected 
to having so many of those Members 
whose names were on the back of the 
Bill of this year. To show how unfair 
was the selection of names, he had only 
to state that five names that were on the 
back of that objectionable Bill were 
being put on this Committee ; while not 
one name was taken from those who 
had opposed the Bill or tried to amend 
it. He understood the hon. Member to 
have said that he would accept the alter- 
ations suggested by the list he (Mr. An- 
derson) had placed on the Paper. 

Mr. GREGORY replied that all he had 
said was that rather than have no Com- 
mittee he would accept that of the hon. 
Gentleman, but he preferred his own 
selection. 

Mr. ANDERSON moved to substi- 
tute for Mr. Rylands the name of 
Mr. M‘Lagan, as representing certain 
Amendments which had been set down 
anent the Bill. 

Captain NOLAN said, he had no 
objection to the hon. Member for Lin- 
lithgowshire (Mr. M‘Lagan), but as the 
hon. Member for Glasgow was going 
to strike out the name of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw), he 
should vote for the original list. 


Motion negatived. 


Mr. Lowz, Mr. Epwarp Srannopr, Mr. 
Cuapwicx, Mr. Hussarp, Sir Henry Jackson, 
Mr. Gotpney, Mr. Horwoop, Mr. Asuzvury, 
Mr. Rytanps, Mr. Sampson Luoyp, Mr. Kirx- 
MAN Hopeson, Mr. Isaac, and Mr. Suaw nomi- 
nated Members of the Committee. 


Mr. ANDERSON moved to insert 
the name of Mr. Charles Lewis instead 
of that of Mr. Knowles. 
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Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That Mr. Knowles be one other Mem- 
ber of the Committee.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 111; Noes 
21: Majority 90.—(Div. List, No. 154.) 


Mr. ALEXANDER Brown, Mr. Atrrep Mar- 
TEN, Mr. Serjeant SHertocx, Mr. Orr Ewine, 
and Mr. Grecory nominated other Members of 
the Committee, with power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Five to be the quorum. 


THE TICHBORNE PROSECUTION—THE 
DE MORGAN PETITION. 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY rose to call atten- 
tion to the Petition of John De Mor- 
gan, praying to be heard at the Bar of 
the House; and to move the following 
Resolution :— 


‘‘ That there be laid before this House, a Re- 
turn of the expenditure in relation to the Tich- 
borne prosecution, specifying separately the 
sums paid and expended on account thereof, as 
was done in the case of the Welsh fasting girl, 
and especially the sums paid to or expended in 
respect of such persons as were subpoenaed or 
retained as witnesses on the part of the prosecu- 
tion but were not called upon to give evidence 
on the trial, with their names and addresses, and 
the sums paid to or expended in respect of each 
person” 


when. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 6th June, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Sexzecr Commirrer — Irish 
Land Act, 1870, Colonel Taylor added. 

Pusuic Brrts—Second Reading—Women's Dis- 
abilities Removal [17], debate adjourned. 

Third Reading—Quarter Sessions (Boroughs) * 
[144]; Pier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 3) * [166], and passed. 

=o of Marriage (Scotland) * 
31]. 
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QUESTIONS. 
tno — 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
THE SUEZ CANAL.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table a Copy of any Despatch contain- 
ing the terms of the intimation stated 
in the Papers, Egypt No. 1, to have 
been made to the Russian Ambassador, 
to the effect that an attempt to blockade 
or otherwise interfere with the Canal or 
its approaches would be regarded as a 
menace to India, and as a grave injury 
to the commerce of the world ; and whe- 
ther, if Her Majesty’s Government 
have received any reply from the Rus- 
sian Government, he will lay it upon 
the Table? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Lord Derby since the 
noble Lord gave Notice of his Question ; 
but I think I may say that there are no 
Papers beyond those already published 
relating to this subject, which it would 
at the present moment be convenient to 
lay upon the Table. I may state that 
the reason why the Papers which were 
presented yesterday were laid upon the 
Table was this—We understood that 
there would be a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Suez Canal Company in Paris 
this week, and we had information that 
it was probable that a statement would 
be made at the meeting with regard to 
what had passed in the communications 
between M. de Lesseps and Lord Derby, 
and it was therefore thought desirable 
that an authentic copy of that despatch 
should be published, in order that 
there might be no mistake upon the 
subject. In regard to the other com- 
munications, I cannot at the present 
moment say that there are any which 
it would be convenient to produce. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
in consequence of the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I beg to give 
Notice that to-morrow I shall ask him, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
whilst declaring to the Government of 
Russia their resolve to resist the exercise 
of the ordinary belligerent rights which 
Russia might be entitled to employ 
against Egypt as a part of the Ottoman 
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Empire, have taken any measures to 
restrain the Porte and the Government 
of Egypt to the same extent in respect 
of the Suez Canal from the exercise of 
belligerent rights against Russia; and, 
whether the statement in Lord Derby’s 
Despatch to Mr. Layard of May 16th, 
‘“‘that Her Majesty’s Government will 
expect that the Porte and the Khedive 
will on their side abstain from impeding 
the navigation of the Canal,” is intended 
to apply to the free use of the Canal by 
the public and private ships of Russia 
for the purposes of “‘ innocent passage ”’ 
in like manner as to the ships of other 
States ? 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— a. Qo 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES REMOVAL 
BILL.—/Bu 17.] 
(Mr. Jacob Bright, Sir Robert Anstruther, Mr. 
Russell Gurney, Mr. Stansfeld.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the second 
time.”—(Mr Jacob Bright.) 


Mr. HANBURY, in rising to move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months, said, that he was aware 
that in taking that step he might be 
charged with inconsistency, inasmuch as 
he had on two occasions supported by 
his vote measures having similar objects 
to that embodied in the Bill before the 
House. The hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Jacob Bright), moreover, 
would have the right to ask him how it 
was that up to the very moment when 
he gave Notice of his intention to move 
the rejection of the Bill, he had re- 
mained a member ofa committee which 
was formed with the object of extending 
the franchise to women. He would, in 
the first place, explain how it was that 
his name had appeared in the list of that 
committee. After he had given his vote 
in 1873 in favour of the Bill which was 
then introduced, he was asked to join 
the committee. Since then he had never 
acted upon that committee, he had re- 
ceived no notice of its meetings, and he 
had entirely forgotten that he had been 
connected with it, and, indeed, had not 
the slightest recollection that it existed. 
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When a good-natured Member of that 
House had reminded him of the fact 
that his name still stood on the com- 
mittee, he asked him to let him know 
the exact title and address of the asso- 
ciation, in order that he might at once 
withdraw his name from it; but to his 
immense astonishment, the hon. Mem- 
ber, who was himself an active member 
of the committee, was unable to give him 
either the exact title or the address of 
the association. He (Mr. Hanbury) 
hoped that that might be accepted as 
some explanation of his conduct in re- 
ference to this question. It might fur- 
ther be asked how it was that, having 
supported the principle of the Bill on 
former occasions, he now took the decided 
step of moving the rejection of the pre- 
sent measure. His reply was, he thought 
that if an hon. Member changed his 
opinion—and he (Mr. Hanbury) had 
considerably modified his opinion on the 
question—it would be unworthy on his 
part if he shrunk from giving his vote 
in an opposite sense to that which he 
gave it before, and not giving that vote 
in silence, but offering a full and clear 
explanation of the reasons which induced 
him to take that course. If he had been 
guilty of any inconsistency in the matter, 
he had erred in common with a great 
number of men, and, notably, in common 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright). When he (Mr. Hanbury) en- 
tered the House in 1873, a young Mem- 
ber, he was much influenced, on the 
introduction of the Bill, by the fact that 
some of the most honoured names of 
Leaders of his own Party had supported 
the Bill by their vote and their voice, 
and he was swayed by the belief that to 
a great extent this movement was ‘‘ Con- 
servative,’ and that the women who 
would receive votes would give them, as 
a rule, in favour of the Party to which 
he belonged. He now felt that these 
were very shifting grounds on which to 
base a great political measure; and 
when the family relations. were dis- 
turbed, when the bases of society upon 
which their political institutions rested 
were assailed, it was time to rise above 
such petty considerations, and both on 
one side and the other to oppose the 
Bill. In supporting the principle of the 
measure he had undoubtedly been led 
away by a feeling of sentiment; but all 
feeling of that kind had been destroyed 
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by the course which had been adopted 
by those ladies who, acting, doubtless, 
from very high motives, had taken part 
in an agitation on a subject to which he 
would not further allude, but which was 
one which he believed women ought 
never to touch upon in public. He 
looked upon their conduct respecting 
that movement as a foretaste of what 
the country might expect if women were 
engaged largely in politics, and particu- 
larly what its effects might be in the 
large towns, where, doubtless, influences 
would be brought to bear upon them at 
contested elections in a manner that 
might operate prejudicially in reference 
to the interests of the country. He 
would further say, that when he gave it 
his support, he had regarded the pro- 
posal as intended to be confined entirely 
to single women ; but he now saw that 
it would confer the franchise upon a 
class of women which was already too 
large in our great towns—that of women 
who were shut out from fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers, and whose influ- 
ence would be anything but good. He 
had also formerly thought that the 
movement was much more extended 
among woman than was really the case, 
whereas he now found that it was 
making no progress whatever among 
them. With respect to the justice of the 
proposal, in the first place, he might 
state that as regarded many of the 
alleged wrongs of which women com- 
plained, it was not for that House, but 
for society outside to remove them. 
Some of the advocates of the measure 
alleged that it would prove a benefit to 
the poorer classes of women; but he 
denied that it would, and in support of 
that view he might refer to a letter 
written by Mrs. Besant to American pa- 
pers, describing it as a movement carried 
on by women in the upper and inde- 
pendent classes, to whom alone the power 
to vote would be given. When the Bill 
of last year was before the House, his 
hon. and learned Friend behind him 
(Mr. Forsyth) said that he would give 
the franchise to single woman only; but 
the opinion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James) 
was that the Bill would confer it upon 
married women; and, moreover, the 
hon. Member for Manchester had told 
them that he was in favour of extending 
the suffrage to married women, and he 
(Mr. Hanbury) saw from a correspon- 
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dence in the papers that the movement 
would not end till that extension had 
been made. For his own part, he could 
not see how the promoters of the Bill 
could logically ask that the franchise 
should be conferred on single women 
only, inasmuch as that would be offering 
a premium upon celibacy, and would 
place under political disabilities those 
women who, being married, were most 
entitled to speak on behalf of women, 
and who were the most worthy repre- 
sentatives of their class. Upon what 
did the alleged claim of these women 
rest? Upon the wrongs, or upon the 
rights of women? Even admitting that 
women were the intellectual equals of 
men, he did not admit that their spheres 
were the same. In the manufacturing 
districts, where the work was not done 
at home, but in mills, men and women 
were brought together, and though there 
were safeguards and protection, yet hon. 
Members knew from the Returns made 
to that House that there had been a 
great change in the morality of those 
districts, and which had been most 
unsatisfactory. Whatever Parliament 
might do in this matter, it could not 
prevent there being always two sexes, 
and it would be dangerous to morals 
and to society if they were to bring 
about a system under which the spheres 
of men and women were to be inter- 
mixed. He believed that it was quite 
possible for hon. Members who had a 
large circle of acquaintances to say that 
they took no deep interest in the subject; 
but that, on the contrary, if they did 
take an interest in it, it was in opposition 
tothe measure. No doubt Petitions had 
been presented, and meetings had been 
held in almost every town in the United 
Kingdom, but at them they constantly 
saw the same names, and there could be 
no doubt that the agitation was being 
got up by a certain’ number of ladies 
who always appeared upon the scene, 
and, by marching and countermarching 
across the stage, led the public to sup- 
pose that they who were engaged 
in its favour were more numerous 
than they really were. He did not 
believe if the Bill were passed it 
would remove the real grievance of 
women. It was said that a woman, if 
she had a vote, would not be obliged to 
take any large part in political life; but it 
would be utterly ridiculous, he thought, 
to say that a woman was to be content with 
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giving a vote. She must enter into all 
the political considerations which influ- 
enced a man who gave votes. The fran- 
chise had been extended to men, who, 
they admitted, ought to be educated. 
He believed they had gone far enough, 
perhaps too far, in that direction. Those 
men, by leaving their homes and moving 
among other men, had opportunities, 
under difficulties, of picking up some 
knowledge on political affairs; but 
women, if they were not to leave their 
homes, but were still to remain, as he 
hoped they would remain, as ornaments 
in their homes, would have no chance of 
picking up that amount of knowledge 
which would justify their giving a vote 
upon great and complex questions. If 
they were not to leave their homes some- 
body must come to their homes. It was 
said that women took a deep interest in 
religion, and one of the great mischiefs 
in Continental countries was the power 
exercised over the community by means 
of priests coming to houses. There was 
a prejudice against such men in Eng- 
land, and he thanked God they were 
free of them in this country at present ; 
but, if this measure passed, should we 
not have a kind of political priesthood 
insinuating their wily influence into the 
homes of the women of England? He 
would appeal from theory to practice. 
There was another consideration—in 
giving the vote to a woman, who might 
not desire it, they would give a dual 
power to the husband, who in influ- 
encing her, would exercise, in a manner, 
a double vote. Hon. Members who 
knew anything of America, were aware 
that the one thing which marked the 
social life of America was the almost 
complete subordination of the wife to 
the husband. He believed there was no 
country in the world in which this ques- 
tion of woman’s suffrage was more 
scouted than in America at the present 
day. Then, again, there were duties to 
be performed to the State. No doubt, 
we might pride ourselves on an age of 
reason, but we must remember that the 
foundation of our society was power, 
force, and strength. More and more 
power and force were coming into the 
front. On the Continent we saw on all 
sides armed force, an‘ in this country 
we might have to replace our present 
system of recruiting for the Army by 
something much more like conscription 
than that which at present existed ; but 
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it was quite certain that women could 
not contribute to the performance of that 
duty to the State. Property was not, he 
believed, represented as much as was 
supposed. A man of large property had 
great influence; but he (Mr. Hanbury) 
denied that his property gave him all his 
influence, and that sort of influence was 
largely exercised by women of the pre- 
sent day. Representation in the present 
day was based, not upon property or 
upon taxation, but upon family ; and he 
contended that it was the family which 
of all things would suffer if they ex- 
tended the vote in the direction proposed 
by his hon. Friend. It was argued that 
because women might vote at municipal 
and school-board elections, they ought to 
have extended to them the political fran- 
chise. He had said there was every 
reason why women should have a vote 
at school-board elections. In questions 
like that they took great interest. But 
he denied that they took the same in- 
terest in municipal elections. That 
question was not much more complex, 
but it did not come home to them so 
nearly as the school-board question, and 
therefore they took less interest in it. 
When he considered that we had inte- 
rests all over the world, and that the 
influence of foreign countries was an 
influence directed by men, he felt it 
would be most mischievous for this 
country to allow hysterical politicians, 
who, he believed, had too great influ- 
ence already on our foreign policy, to 
have any further influence upon it. He 
believed that such an influence as senti- 
mental politicians endeavoured last Au- 
tumn to exercise upon our foreign policy 
would be for this country a very dan- 
gerous influence indeed. How was it 
that such a claim as this was put for- 
ward? It was based upon the idea that 
the two sexes had adverse interests— 
that women had grievances, and that 
men did not interest themselves in getting 
them removed. That he utterly denied, 
as it was the fact that many advantages 
had been conceded to them in recent 
years. The mere fact that this ques- 
tion was discussed calmly in that 
House was sufficient to show that the 
interest which men took in women and 
in their rights was a very keen and a 
very strong interest. Women had 
husbands, fathers, and brothers to re- 
present them in that House and in the 
country ; and it seemed to him a mon- 
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strous assertion to rest this claim upon 
adverse interests of the two sexes. Ina 
great number of ways rights were de- 
nied to women. They had been shut out 
of Professions which he for one would 
be glad to see them enter. Many a walk 
in life had been denied to them, with 
immense disadvantage to themselves and 
to ourselves. But in any grievance they 
had suffered, they had large numbers 
of fellow-sufferers in our own sex. Those 
grievances, which were remnants partly 
of the feudal system, did not press upon 
women merely, but almost upon nine- 
tenths of society. Those grievances, how- 
ever, had been, and were being gradu- 
ally removed, and many employments 
were being found for women. There 
was only one case in which he found a 
grievance of a specific kind which would 
be removed by the passing of the Bill, 
and that was the grievance of women 
who were farmers, and who it was said 
would lose their farms, because they 
could not give avote. It appeared that 
there were nearly 25,000 women who 
were farmers—[‘‘ No!” ]—farmers and 
graziers, and, if that was the case, the 
grievance did not affect many. But 
after all, we come to the question, Were 
these women to have rights or privileges? 
No one would deny that at this moment 
they had immense privileges; and that 
their influence extended through every 
department of life. They apparently 
counted for nothing in political institu- 
tions; but he believed they were the 
life and soul of our social system. All 
the poetry and chivalry of life was on 
their side of the question. That poetry 
and chivalry surrounded them with 
strong barriers of protection, all the 
stronger, because they were unfelt and 
unseen. They could not have both pri- 
vileges and rights. They raust have 
either privileges, or rights. He denied 
their right to have both. Privileges 
were given to women and rights were 
given to men. Men were not gailant 
enough to give up their share, and if 
you tried to upset that arrangement you 
would bring on a quarrel between the 
two sexes, in which the weaker must go 
to the wall. Therefore, it was in the 
interest of women themselves, and in 
the interest of the nation, which had not 
only to consider its own interests, but 
the interests of other nations, that he 
opposed the Bill; and he hoped that 
that House, which was composed of a 
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body of practical men, prepared to do 
justice to women in every way that was 
possible without upsetting what many 
believed to be the very basis of society, 
would emphatically reject this most per- 
nicious measure. 

Mr. W. 0. CARTWRIGHT, in se- 
conding the Amendment, said: Sir, I 
should have been perfectly content to 
record my vote silently, as on the pre- 
vious eight occasions, against this Bill, 
had it not been that I wish, in rejoinder 
to misrepresentations as to my opinions, 
to state the motives that make me vote 
asI do. It is freely said that those who 
oppose this Bill are hostile to improve- 
ment in the social condition of women. 
I wish for myself emphatically to deny 
the charge. Last year the hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone (Mr. 
Forsyth) was satirical in his remarks 
about an association of Members in the 
House formed for refusing to women 
their rights. I beg to say that I never 
have connected myself in any way what- 
soever with any association having for its 
object to oppose the movement in favour 
of this Bill. As a matter of fact, I never 
have taken part in any demonstration 
of opinion, other than my vote, with one 
exception, and that was to sign a Peti- 
tion against what I consider a retro- 
grade and very objectionable move re- 
cently attempted to undo the resolution 
of the University of London to admit 
women to medical degrees. I consider 
that a move to deprive women of a legi- 
timized opening for the assertion of their 
natural faculties, and as such I deprecate 
the move. I am perfectly willing to 
leave the discussion and the issue of the 
matter in their claim to the franchise to 
common sense, without the intervention 
of anything like an artificial organiza- 
tion. The question is a serious one, and 
should be treated seriously. I am glad 
that the tone of debate has come to be 
serious. The matter has to be disposed 
of on its merits alone, and not a side 
issue. In my opinion the agitation 
proceeds from a number of very earnest 
and very active women, but not from the 
body of the women of England, as it is 
often affirmed. I think this is one of 
the many misrepresentations put into 
circulation. The agitation, as set on 
foot by these energetic ladies, seems to 
me positively mischievous, as calculated 
to promote in no way real amelioration 
in the condition of women. I maintain 
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that its practical effect has been in many 
instances to divert, in pursuit of a phan- 
tom, the energies that might have been 
usefully directed for the attainment of 
their benefit. Can any hon. Member deny 
the fact that amongst the women who 
have done most for the education of 
their sex, there are many who have 
steadily stood aloof from this movement 
for the franchise? Girton College, an 
institution founded by the active energy 
of several reforming ladies, is calculated 
to do great service to the higher educa- 
tion of the women of England. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] I hear the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright) say 
‘Hear, hear;”’ but amongst the most 
active of the promoters of that College 
are ladies wholly indifferent to this 
movement. I was very much pleased to 
hear the character of the discussion on 
both sides of the House. This matter 
has been earnestly fought, and it has 
been most carefully advocated by many 
hon. Members of Parliament. Iwish to 
state in a very few words what are my 
cardinal objections to this measure. I 
shall consider but a few of its capital 
defects. It is necessary to examine this 
Bill carefully, and to see what it actu- 
ally involves and what it may involve. 
I submit that this is a specious Bill and a 
disingenuous Bill, because it means 
more, and must imply more, than actu- 
ally appears on the face of the Bill. 
Whatever its advocates may choose to 
allege, whatever they may choose to say 
now that they are fighting this Bill be- 
fore the House, I say it is perfectly im- 
possible to resist the enfranchisement of 
all women, whether single or married, 
once this Bill is passed. I do not hold 
that in questions of politics the principles 
of logic are to be absolute guides. Poli- 
tical questions are not mathematical 
problems, but if this Bill is carried as it 
stands, nothing will be able to resist 
that force of logic which will drive the 
Legislature to admit that the franchise 
must be conceded to married women. 
There is no possibility of arguing against 
the admission of married women once 
you admit the plea which is alleged in 
support of the claim of unmarried wo- 
men, for so to argue would be to deny 
that in the sum total of society married 
women contribute as much to the moral 
worth of society as single women. I 
have given my best attention to the 
pleas that have been urged in support 
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of this claim. There is, I think, an in- 
consistency in the ground adduced for 
this claim. I have heard it urged pub- 
licly that this measure, which is to re- 
dress the imperfections of our social 
system, will only add 13 per cent to the 
electoral roll. Either your figures are 
fictitious, or this Bill must have much 
greater consequences than should be an- 
ticipated from such data. I say that 
this Bill carries its own proof that the 
pleas upon which it is recommended are 
shifting pleas, which are used according 
to expediency. These are not the only 
points connected with the Bill which I 
think deserve serious attention. I think 
there are points in this Bill which ought 
to make even those in favour of its prin- 
ciple hesitate before they accept it. I 
observe in the papers to-day that there 
was an influential deputation to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer yesterday, 
who is himself in favour of the principle 
of the Bill. Now, according to the re- 
ports, attention was drawn by him to 
a point to which the hon. Member for 
Tamworth has alluded. That point is 
the lodger franchise. Now, I am parti- 
cularly anxious to avoid any word liable 
to the charge of an invidious imputation, 
but when you reflect what the lodger 
franchise imports, and when you consider 
what the additions to the electoral roll 
must be if the lodger franchise were ex- 
tended to women, there will be some 
cause for hesitation before voting, for 
the Bill must include all the class of 
women who come within the category of 
female lodgers. It is enough for me to 
have referred to this matter for hon. 
Members to understand the substance of 
my objection on this head. I say, how- 
ever, that there is one other objection, 
which in my mind lies at the very root 
of the whole question brought before us. 
T think this Bill is based upon a most 
objectionable principle — namely, the 
principle that there is some antagonism 
between the sexes. Now, Sir, it is im- 
possible, however speciously you may 
argue, however speciously some advo- 
cates may controvert it, I say it is im- 
possible to explain away this basis of 
antagonism which lies at the root of the 
whole controversy. This is a Bill which 
seeks by an artificial enactment to do 
away with a division of labour, which 
division of labour exists in virtue of a 
higher law than any man can make, the 
law of instinct and the law of nature. 
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You may try to mingle and confuse the 
spheres of activity of the two sexes, but 
the result will be a society peopled 
by beings really of a hybrid nature. 
Woman’s part can never be usurped in 
the world without man denying himself ; 
woman cannot turn to those spheres 
peculiar to man without losing that place 
and charm from which she derives her 
real and genuine influence. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘“ upon this 
day three months.” —(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. FORSYTH said, that he had 
come early to the House, as he was de- 
sirous to hear the reasons why the hon. 
Member for Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury) 
had been so suddenly converted. His 
hon. Friend was not an old man; he had 
certainly come to years of discretion; he 
had been in Parliament before; he had 
had this question before him for many 
years, and he had told the House that 
he had voted for it on every occasion till 
now. And he had been a Member of a 
Committee for promoting the object of 
the Bill. There was not a single argu- 
ment which the hon. Member adduced 
to-day which ought not, if true, to have 
convinced him seven or eight years ago. 
Every one of the objections urged by 
his hon. Friend applied equally 10 years 
ago as now. His hon. Friend said there 
was no sign of progress and no increase 
in the number of Petitions. [Mr. Han- 
Bury: ‘‘ No!” ] How were they to mark 
progress in public opinion with regard 
to particular questions? If they had 
regard to increase in the number of 
meetings and of speakers and of the 
attendants at meetings in town and 
country, then he (Mr. Forsyth) said no 
question that had been before Parlia- 
ment for many years had made so much 
progress in public opinion as this ques- 
tion of women’s suffrage. You could 
hardly mention a town in England, or 
Wales, or Scotland, or Ireland where 
there had not been held crowded public 
meetings of persons unanimous in favour 
of this Bill. He should like to know 
how many meetings his hon. Friend 
could mention as having been held 
against it. He did not believe he could 
find that there had been three in the 
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United Kingdom. The hon. Member 
for Tamworth had said that this was a 


Bill which must necessarily and logically 
give the franchise ultimately to married 
women; and, indeed, resting on the 
opinion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Taunton, he went so far as to assert 
that that Bill itself would give the vote 
to a married woman. Now, as a lawyer 
himself, he maintained that it would not. 
A married woman did not pay rates; but 
they were paid by her husband. Then 
the hon. Gentleman had founded an 
argument against the Bill on the proba- 
bility of the Ballot law being repealed ; 
but he ventured to think that nobody in 
the House dreamed of repealing the 
Ballot Act except that hon. Member 
himself. Next, it was urged that they 
should look to the Continent, where the 
Roman Catholic priests had so much in- 
fluence, and they were told that political 
priests in this country would creep into 
people’s houses, leading captive the 
minds of silly women. But did not 
women read newspapers as well as men, 
and did they also not obtain their in- 
formation on political oe My from con- 
versation and discussion? Then it was 
said there was looming over Europe the 
power of force, and that as woman could 
not contribute to that power, she should 
not have the vote. But would it not be 
well to have a gentler influence brought 
to bear on politics, which would not be 
arrayed on the side of brute force? Last 
year the hon. Member for Mid-Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin), with a touch of epi- 
grammatic smartness, said that the Bill 
was supported by two classes of persons 
—feminine men and masculine women. 
C Hear!’’] Well, the present Prime 

[inister had always voted and some- 
times spoken in favour of that Bill. Was 
Lord Beaconsfield ‘‘a feminine man?” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
spoken in Devonshire in favour of the 
Bill; and the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, again, had also supported it. He 
wondered who would call the First Lord 
of the Admiralty ‘a feminine man.” 
Then as to masculine women, who, that 
had read the biography of the late Mrs. 
Somerville—a supporter of that Bill— 
would say that she was a masculine 
woman? He could not conceive a cha- 
racter more full of feminine tenderness 
than that of Mrs. Somerville. He might 
ask the same question in regard to Miss 
Florence Nightingale and other ladies; 
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but he did not think it right to bring 
their names into the debate. The sole 
ground on which many hon. Members 
rested their opposition to the Bill was, 
that to give the vote to women would 
to a certain extent make them un- 
feminine. That was a sentiment and 
nothing more. Many hon. Members 
had admitted to him that that argu- 
ment was entirely in favour of the Bill ; 
but still they said they did not like 
the measure, and would vote against 
it. Well, he confessed that if he be- 
lieved in his conscience that the effect of 
giving the franchise to women would 
be to make them more masculine, to 
render them less tender, less gentle, and 
less attractive than they were, whatever 
he might think of the logic of the mat- 
ter, he should not be prepared to pay 
so great a price for the measure. The 
Bill merely gave an intelligent woman 
the right of saying she preferred that A 
instead of B should represent her in 
Parliament, and it would not admit her 
sex to sit in that House. In one sense 
he acknowledged that political agitation 
was not the sphere for women. He 
would rather not see women mounting 
the platform and speaking in public. 
But observe the cruel dilemma in which 
women were placed. If the few gifted 
with the power of eloquence and of ar- 
gument did not come forward and advo- 
cate the rights of their sex, then it was 
said that women did not want the fran- 
chise—that not one of them had spoken 
in its favour. On the other hand, if 
they did come forward, they were told 
that they were out of their sphere and 
becoming political agitators. If the 
boon they now asked for were granted 
them, they would cease their agitation. 
“ Defluit saxis agitatus humor, 
Et minax, quod sic voluere, ponto 
Unda recumbit.” 

Those who opposed the Bill were re- 
sponsible for taking woman out of her 
sphere of retiring modesty, and making 
her come forward in public to claim her 
rights. Women now had votes at mu- 
nicipal elections, and the hon. Member 
for Tamworth admitted that even in 
sitting at the school board they were in 
their proper sphere; but the questions 
at issue in those cases were, for the most 
part, of the same character, only on a 
smaller scale, as those involved in .Par- 
liamentary elections and discussions. He 
would illustrate the injustice of the pre- 
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sent system by taking the case of two 
towns. In Bristol, one-quarter of the 
houses occupied by ratepayers and tax- 
payers were occupied by women, many 
of them living in the best part of the 
city, and yet not one of these women had 
a voice in choosing a Member for Bris- 
tol. Then, at Bath, the great pro- 
portion of the occupiers of the houses 
in its splendid streets and terraces were 
not enfranchised, because they were 
women, many of them spinsters, and 
all of them heavily rated and taxed. 
Again, in England, one-seventh part of 
the whole of the land held by owners of 
more than one acre was held by women, 
not one of whom was entitled to vote. 
He denied that that Bill, as asserted 
last year by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright), was based on an assumed hos- 
tility between the sexes; but what its 
advocates said, was that there were cer- 
tain questions which women had a pecu- 
liar right to have an opinion upon, and 
on which they ought to be heard, be- 
cause they had, as to some of them, 
perhaps a more pressing interest than 
men themselves had. After answering 
the allegations of the same right hon. 
Gentleman as to the special privileges 
now enjoyed by women, and particularly 
as to the exemption of women servants 
from taxation, the benefit of which he 
said went to the employers, the hon. and 
learned Member referred to a debate of 
an instructive character which occurred 
the other day in the Italian Parliament. 
Hitherto, in Italy, no woman was legally 
competent to witness to a public deed. 
That would seem to us monstrous; and 
a Bill was lately brought into the Italian 
Parliament to repeal that law. But 
against its repeal, strange to say, this 
objection was raised—‘‘ You must not 
distract woman from her family mis- 
sion.” That was precisely the same ar- 
gument as was now used against giving 
a vote to women. The Bill enabling 
women to witness to public deeds had, 
however, been passed by the Italian 
Parliament, and he trusted that before 
long the British Legislature would pass 
a law enabling women to vote for Mem- 
bers of that House. But it was said 
this would be a premium on celibacy, 
because if a woman married, she would 
lose her vote. The inference drawn from 
that, he supposed, was that she would re- 
fuse to marry in order to keep her vote. 
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Hewould like tosee the woman who, hay- 
ing to choose between matrimony and a 
vote, preferred the latter. Then, as to 
the ‘‘ thin-end-of-the-wedge” argument, 
he would quote to the House a passage 
from the last work of our great novelist, 
George Elliot, Daniel Deronda, which 
was as follows :— 


“JT think that way of arguing against a 
course, because ‘it may be ridden down to an 
absurdity, would soon bring life to a standstill,” 
said Deronda. “It is not the logic of human 
action, but of a roasting-jack that must go on 
to the last turn when it has once been wound 
up. We can do nothing safely without some 
judgment as to where we are to stop.” 


Surely if unreasonable demands were 
afterwards made, the House could refuse 
them. With regard to the lodger fran- 
chise, he admitted that its application to 
women might let in some objectionable 

ersons, though he thought their num- 
would practically be found very in- 
significant. Speaking for himself indivi- 
dually, rather than lose the Bill he would 
consent to a Proviso, if the House 
thought fit to introduce one—to the 
effect that the lodger franchise should 
not extend to women. He did not want 
to see a stigma put upon the many on 
account of the bad character of a few; 
but, considering the difficulty felt on 
that point by others more strongly than 
himself, he was willing to accept the 
Proviso to which he had referred. He 
did not, indeed, expect that Bill to pass 
in the present Parliament, and having 
himself twice brought it forward and 
tested the opinion of the Hose on the 
subject, in his judgment it would have 
been better to have deferred the measure 
until they had a new Parliament, when 
the result, he believed, would be very 
different. However, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Manchester (Mr. Jacob 
Bright), having re-introduced the Bill, 
he gave it his hearty support, feel- 
ing sure that when it became law, as 
it eventually would do, men who now 
spoke against it would be heard saying 
they were surprised and ashamed at 
their former opposition to it, and would 
laugh at what were now their imaginary 
fears. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE: Sir, I agree in 
almost everything that was said by the 
hon. Member for Tamworth (Mr. Han- 
bury), except when he made what I may 
call an Exeter Hall peroration, in which 
he expressed what I consider the utterly 
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groundless suspicion entertained bymany 
persons in this country with respect to 
the conduct of Roman Catholic priests 
on the Continent. The statement, almost 
at the commencement of his speech, by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down (Mr. Forsyth) took 
me by surprise. He affirmed with great 
emphasis that there was no town in the 
United Kingdom in which a great meet- 
ing had not been held in favour of this 
Bill. I have the honour of representing 
the borough of Tralee, and I am not 
aware of any meeting in favour of this 
Bill there, or, indeed, in any town in the 
neighbourhood, or in the Province of 
Munster. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman put forward as one of his 
most substantial reasons why the Bill 
should be accepted by the House, that 
really all that would be done would 
be to enable ladies to make a selec- 
tion between two or more individuals, 
and that they would have nothing more 
to do than to apply certain princi- 
ples. Iam anxious to say two or three 
words upon a question which has been 
before the House and the country for 
many years, but upon which I have 
never ventured before to express an opi- 
nion. I was at first favourably disposed 
towards the movement, of which the 
Bill is the first-born, owing to my great 
respect for the late Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, for the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett), for the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright), and for 
many others who had thrown themselves 
into this movement with a restless ar- 
dour and activity, which, to me, is irre- 
concilable with the fact that they are all 
men of undoubted sanity, and of vast 
intelligence. But notwithstanding my 
utmost efforts to conform to the views 
on this subject of so many of my Friends, 
I have never been able to bring myself 
to regard this movement about the rights 
of women in a serious light, or indeed 
as anything else than an attempt to sub- 
vert the natural order of the world by 
investing women with prerogatives and 
imposing upon them duties that belong 
exclusively to men, simply from the fact 
that they are men. That this attempt 
should be made by philosophers and 
other great and wise men is what gives 
to the question, at least to my mind, its 
comical aspect. It is only, in the main, 
persons with very callous hearts, indeed, 
that can see anything amusing in the 
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vagaries or antics of those who have 
been so unfortunate as to have lost their 
wits, or who have never been fortunate 
enough to have any; but there is some- 
thing irresistibly droll in the spectacle 
of a man who is known to possess what 
are called ‘‘ brains” acting in a way as 
if he were really a simpleton. Without 
meaning anything disrespectful, I may 
say that the movement, of which this 
Bill is the offspring, has always ap- 
peared to me the merest political juggle, 
and an intimation that those who have 
given themselves up to it are sadly in 
want of occupation. If, as has been 
stated, it had received any appreciable 
support from the people of England, I 
would come to the conclusion, from the 
earnestness with which they have taken 
up the matter, that all questions affect- 
ing the happiness of the nation—which 
alone deserve to be called political ques- 
tions—have been settled ; and that, upon 
the principle that it is always necessary 
to be doing something, we are about to 
enter on a period of meddling legisla- 
tion. I would anticipate, therefore, 
should the measure pass, the introduc- 
tion of Bills prescribing how we are to 
cook our food; how to bring up our 
children ; how, in certain circumstances 
we are even to blow our noses, and how 
we are to perform other operations which 
are essential in our most civilized com- 
munities. The passing of Bills in this 
House depends on various grounds. Of 
some, it is said they are premature, in- 
opportune; that they are before the 
time, or that they are reactionary. Of 
others, it is said that their principle is 
vicious, Communistic, or revolutionary. 
This Billisthe only one I have ever known 
to be introduced which must be resisted 
on the ground that the principle on which 
it is founded is simply ridiculous. The 
project we are solemnly invited to con- 
sider is nothing short of a proposal to 
get rid by Act of Parliament of the divi- 
sion which Providence has made of the 
human race into men and women, with 
functions to each which do not enter into 
the domain of the other. But notwith- 
standing my opinion as to the unprac- 
tical character of the measure, I should 
be sorry to have it supposed I am in- 
sensible to the claims on our devotion of 
those of whom the hon. Member for 
Manchester is the chosen champion, or 
that I am disposed to treat them with 
severity. If they have any political 
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grievances, I am not aware of them; but 
if they are pointed out, I should be 
happy to unite, not merely with the hon. 
Member for Manchester, but, I may say, 
with the whole House, in redressing 
those grievances. But I do not think 
there is any ground for saying that the 
legislation of this country has dealt un- 
fairly with women. But there is one 
charge brought against those opposed 
to this movement from which I am 
anxious to free myself. It is frequently 
said we ascribe to women a certain 
moral and intellectual inferiority which 
renders them unfit for the proper dis- 
charge of political duties. For myself, 
I believe women, speaking generally, in 
a moral sense, to be infinitely our supe- 
riors, owing to their self-imposed sub- 
mission to certain restrictions which the 
lords of the creation think they may dis- 
pense with. Intellectually, I believe, 
they are quite our equals. If they have 
not done as much for art, science, and 
literature as men, it is because there are 
physical obstacles in the way, on which 
I need not dilate, which prevent them 
from doing as much. But it comes 
within my own experience that I have 
met women whose powers of acquiring 
knowledge, whose originality, thought— 
whose genius, in short, exceeded that of 
any men I ever met. I would venture 
to say to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Manchester, notwithstanding the 
prophecy of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Marylebone, that he never will 
succeed in establishing political equality 
or anything else like it between men and 
women. I would also venture to sug- 
gest to him that he should direct his 
efforts, and confine his enthusiasm and 
those of others who like him are under 
some special fascination, to winning 
complete social equality for the ladies. 
It is unfortunately true that the women 
do not enjoy complete social equality. 
We may say, I think without undue self- 
glorification, that the courtesy of men 
naturally has already done great things 
for them. We have given them a pre- 
scriptive title to the best places at lec- 
tures, reviews, and suppers; but an anti- 
quated custom has conferred upon man 
a privilege to which I defy the most as- 
tute casuist to show he has any exclusive 
right. The hon. Member for Manchester 
is fortunately in such a position that he 
may agitate for the removal of this pri- 
vilege without exposing himself to the 
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join him in such agitation with an equal 
claim for disinterestedness, for, unlike 
the majority, neither of us is in a posi- 
tion in which we are able to dispose of 
ourselves. I would ask him, if he sees 
any reason why a man should reserve to 
himself the sole right of putting the 
question upon which the happiness of a 
common future largely depends? [I 
would ask him why women should not 
also be permitted to do what is popu- 
larly called ‘popping the question?” 
Why should she wait to be asked? The 
conventional restraint which prevents 
her from doing this, which compels her 
to wait to be asked, and to endure a sus- 
pense which, no doubt, is often most 
painful, is the only disability under 
which, so far as I know, women at pre- 
sent labour. Whether, in order to re- 
move that disability, it is necessary to 
introduce a Bill for the purpose—whe- 
ther it would be necessary to agitate for 
it, to hold public meetings, to form a 
great league, to produce pamphlets, and 
to issue circulars in order to prepare the 
youth of the United Kingdom for what 
certainly would be a novelty, I will not 
undertake to say; but in any case, what- 
ever may be necessary to this extent at 
all events, I am prepared to give my 
hon. Friend my most ardent support. 
Mrz. HOPWOOD: Mr. Speaker, I 
have had the honour of being a sup- 
porter of this movement for a number 
of years, and I have been in this House 
some years, but I have never before 
joined in the discussion. It has not been 
from any lack of zeal; but I have been 
content to see better men taking part in 
the discussion of the principles of the 
measure, and in the advocacy of its re- 
ception by this House. I have deter- 
mined to say a word or two, because last 
night, yesterday, and to-day I learned 
that there was forming a combined 
movement against this—one of the most 
interesting questions of the day. With 
all respect to those who are now recant- 
ing their opinions on the other side of 
the House, I will assume that the ship 
is in danger, and that some are leaving 
it. Therefore, it becomes a duty to 
thrust myself on the notice of the House. 
I cannot plead that I have anything new 
to bring to the discussion, but I can plead 
that I bring an earnest belief in the ulti- 
mate success of the measure. And Iam 
not daunted by such speeches as we have 
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heard from my hon. Friend the Member 
for Tralee (the O’Donoghue), because 
even in the midst of that speech, given 
with his accustomed readiness of diction, 
and with a great deal of his accustomed 
point and antithesis, there was some- 
thing accompanying it both in the 
speech and in the reception of it by 
this House that gave comfort for the fu- 
ture. I shall try to deal with that speech 
in one or two particulars. I am glad in 
some respects that the speech was de- 
livered, although my hon. Friend will 
forgive me for saying that it verged 
closely upon a coarser exhibition than 
I should have thought him capable of, 
and it belonged to an old stage of this 
movement, fora verysmallnumberof hon. 
Members answered to it, and the number 
who danced to the hon. Member’s piping 
were those from whom we should expect 
very a prejudice in arguing the 
question. I am fond of a good joke my- 
self, but I confess I could not compose 
my face to laughter at such well-known 
trifles and old jokes about ‘‘ popping the 
question.” This is an agitation which, 
however diverse may be the views held 
upon it, will not receive its quietus to- 
day, and it is not by suggestions that we 
may look to have Bills on cooking, the 
whipping of children, and what not, 
that it will be laughed away. The hon. 
Member might be reminded, by-the-way, 
that a large number of women have been 
extremely opposed to whipping at all, 
and he might have quoted that as a 
reason why women are likely to exercise 
a useful influence upon the Legislature. 
The hon. Member proceeded to ask the 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. Jacob 
Bright) various questions, and I should 
like to say to him, with all respect, that 
there was something slightly supercilious 
in his assuming to speak de haut en bas 
to a Gentleman who is at least his equal 
in intellectual attainments, and I venture 
to think his superior in this—that he has 
shown earnestness and zeal in every 
cause he has taken up, accompanied 
by a persistent uso of a wealth of 
illustration and argument which I doubt 
if the hon. Member for Tralee has shown. 
I remember my hon. Friend some three 
years ago making a speech of great 
power on the Home Rule question, in 
which he advocated his views with a fer- 
tility of illustration and biting sarcasm 
which made us all feel that we were in 
the presence of a master of language. 
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To-day he invited us to believe that he 
was in possession of special information 
on the designs of Providence as to the 
division of thesexes! Where do he and 
others get their special information? 
They seem to come to us and say—‘‘ You 
have no right to argue this question. 
We have it direct from the Almighty, 
that these things are to be as they were 
in the time of the Patriarchs, and they 
are to continue so to the end.” The 
opinion of the House can only be in- 
fluenced by appeals to its reason, and 
is not to be swayed by something alto- 
gether ex cathedra which reason or judg- 
ment cannot be expected to receive. 
The hon. Member for Tamworth (Mr. 
Hanbury) has stated his case to the 
House with very great forbearance 
from his point of view. I am not 
thanking him for forbearance, for those 
whom we represent to-day do not 
require any forbearance which is not 
founded upon intellectual reasoning. 
The hon. Gentleman said that those who 
were advocating this measure and de- 
siring it for themselves were to choose 
between privileges and rights. Now, 
what right have we to talk about privi- 
leges? Are we to sit in the form of 
lords of creation, who have given to 
women all that they possess? Whatever 
they possess is not derived from our 
benevolence, but is surely and certainly 
attained by their own intellectual excel- 
lence. Itis not ours to give; it never 
has been ours to give ; and to argue from 
the past, that because the right of voting 
had not been accorded to women they 
never ought to vote, was not satisfactory. 
When we talk of rights and privileges, we 
must remember that women have their 
rights; and one right is to be treated 
with the samecourtesy that one gentleman 
accords to another. I do not suppose 
women want any more; and if you as- 
sume, when speaking of privileges, that 
women value it as a privilege that you 
set them up as dolls to be dressed, looked 
at, and for special reasons to be treated 
with special favour on special occa- 
sions, t do not think there is a woman 
of spirit who would not reject such a 

rivilege. The hon. Member for Tam- 
worth (Mr. Hanbury) became gloomy 
in anticipation, and he talked upon safe- 
guards of morality. Why should we 
not extend to women a political right 
which many of us thoughtlessly exercise, 
taking place as it does only once in 
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three or four years? The suggestion 
that our countrywomen cannot bear the 
strain of exercising the franchise is one 
that refutes itself on thespot. The hon. 
Member suggests that from it would 
flow unnamed mischiefs which he cannot 
hint at, and that there is something 
nameless which has been advocated by 
women. He cannot understand why it is 
done. Let him seek information from 
those who do understand why it is done. 
There are women who feel that duty is 
paramount above every other considera- 
tion of personal feeling ; there are women 
who are moved by the sufferings of 
others, and who repudiate Acts of Par- 
liament as gross and abominable as were 
ever passed by a free Legislature. You 
have no right to sit in judgment upon 
them, unless you are able to enter into the 
depth of agony and feeling which they 
have endured, and which impels them 
to protest in the face of mankind, and 
such mankind as the honourable House 
of Commons is composed of. Is it 
strange that women should take an in- 
terest in the fallen, and should protest 
against Acts of Parliament which are 
not to put down vice, but to make its 
indulgence more safe? I say that 
women are right in taking that position, 
and there are men in this House who 
are ready to pay them their meed of ad- 
miration for having placed the call of 
duty far above every consideration. 
Women have been insulted and taunted 
for the position they have taken on this 
question. I am glad to see that as time 
progresses and men get educated to the 
responsibilities they have in this House, 
questions which were once thought 
better left alone are now discussed, and 
I hope that before long we shall find the 
proper way of dealing with this subject. 
Then, again, we are told that if you per- 
mit the meeting of men and women to- 
gether you do not know what may hap- 
pen. A neighbouring country is well 
accustomed to such appeals as “‘ danger 
to society,” and over and over again 
you have seen that a plot against the Go- 
vernment has been successful, by sug- 
gesting that some murderer is to become 
the ‘‘saviour of society.” It is not ne- 
cessary to follow to their conclusions 
those undeveloped imaginative prognos- 
tications for the future, which we must 
treat with respect in so far as they are 
uttered by hon. Friends of ours, but so 
far as their effect upon our judgment 
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is concerned, with utter contempt and 
disdain. The hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. W. C. Cartwright) has thrown 
himself into this contest, and he made a 
bold assertion. He assumed that the 
women who did real service to their sex 
had not indulged in the useless advo- 
cacy of political rights, and he mentioned 
the founders of Girton College. I can 
only say in answer to him that I know 
that of the distinguished women who 
have paid the greatest attention to Gir- 
ton, and have desired to promote its in- 
tellectual power in every way as regards 
its staff of instructors or the general 
scope of the education, many are strongly 
in favour of this measure. If the hon. 
Gentleman had inquired, he might have 
been saved giving a vote against this 
measure on any such ground; instead of 
which, many men assume that which 
they want to believe, and the hon. 
Gentleman has been one of them. May 
I meet him with the counter assertion, 
that from the time Mr. Mill brought 
forward this measure, the whole status 
and position, as regards education, as 
regards avenues to fortune and employ- 
ment, of women, have been vastly im- 
proved—and in great part by the stre- 
nuous advocacy of the very women who 
have been most persistent in this claim, 
refused and put off from time to time by 
this House of Parliament. I know that 
to be the case, and I say that even with 
regard to some women who may not 
have identified themselves with the 
suffrage question, that they were first 
stirred into activity by the friends of 
the suffrage question to exert themselves 
as they have done; and as you cannot 
bring a light into a chamber without 
illuminating every corner of it, so this 
great question introduced among think- 
ing women has fermented all their 
thoughts, and if it has not effected entire 
conversion, it has drawn their attention 
to the grievances and disabilities under 
which their sex labours. I would allude 
to the agitation for the Bill as the 
strongest evidence of the immense gain 
likely to be derived, not merely from the 
continuance of it, but even from the 
passing of it, in the robustness of 
thought that it would give to many 
women, and the power with which ‘it 
would turn their minds, not only to the 
interests of their own sex—because their 
devotion leads them to labour for both 
sexes—and even if they had not that 
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natural devotion, they could not labour 
for one sex without producing unmixed 
benefit to both. Ihave looked upon this 
question as an extraordinary educator. 
I am glad to say that time has not falsi- 
fied the prediction of many friends, and 
that it has gone on educating a vast 
number of women in defiance of restric- 
tions and obstacles up to the standard 
which previously they had not attained. 
It is sometimes said to women—‘ If there 
be matters you complain of, why don’t 
you remove them? You have influence 
enough.” That is why they come to this 
House to enable them to do so. If you 
give them all other things, and deny 
them this, your giving them the other 
things is merely an expression of good 
feeling towards them, which is to be ac- 
companied by no reality; you will not, in 
fact, give them. They have argued for 
admission to medical schools. I know 
some hon. Friends of mine think it hard 
that theirs should be the first Profession 
subjected to the strain of this first endea- 
vour of women to get other employment. 
Remember the selfish reflection some- 
times uttered when we are on another 
subject—that women are in their proper 
place in hospitals, where the most beau- 
tiful side of their character may be wit- 
nessed! We praise them for benefits 
conferred upon ourselves; but is that a 
reason why we should keep them in the 
subordinate position? You say that 
when we come to a question affecting 
the vices of the community, the women 
ought to keep out of it. Has the charge 
of indecency been applied to women who, 
under a sense of duty, have gone into 
the hospitals, putting aside the feelings of 
sex which might be disturbed, and which 
might interfere with their offering their 
services as the nurses of suffering huma- 
nity? And can the charge of indecency 
be applied when we are discussing poli- 
tical questions that may affect her sons 
and her brothers? It is called inde- 
cency, because woman gives up her native 
shrinking, and feels bound to come for- 
ward and express how remiss we men 
have been in performing our duty. I 
now come to matters affecting this vote 
of the House. We understand that 
there has been some sort of partnership 
or co-operation formed between the solid, 
immovable, material spirit of Conserva- 
tism and the versatile ever-active spirit 
of political progress. This is an extra- 
ordinary partnership, started upon an 
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extraordinary basis, with very little in 
common between the parties. The 
question is, whether this thing is right 
or not. Noone has ventured to question 
the intellectual capacity of women to 
exercise this vote. Some have got a 
notion of what some foolish women 
may do. I am sure if you deprive 
all the foolish men of the franchise 
who now possess it and substitute the 
capable women, there would be more 
than room enough for a large pro- 
portion of the sex you are trying to 
keep out. You admit that they are 
capable for the school board. The hon. 
Member for Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury) 
tells us that it is a clear gain to the com- 
munity that women should be on school 
boards. Education is the power through 
which we all derive our pretended know- 
ledge to judge of State affairs. What is 
ary one of us stripped of his knowledge ? 
We consider ourselves very superior, but 
we have admitted that women are not in- 
ferior to ourselves in that respect. Is 
there, then, any reason why women 
should have the franchise? There are 
many things in which women remain 
at a disadvantage at law, owing to 
laws made by men. If woman is ad- 
mitted to have great influence, why can- 
not she give her vote, feeling, and in- 
fluence upon many questions of the day ? 
Nobody pretends that there are not many 
questions upon which women might be 
heard with very great benefit. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) singled out a 
woman who, to his honour be it said, 
did a large amount of service of a very 
valuable kind for one of the publie De- 
partments. Such instances should be 
quoted to hon. Members to show that it 
is not to be denied that women are per- 
fectly capable of exercising the franchise. 
Will any man who knows anything of 
the question pretend that the state of 
the law in regard to women’s property 
is right as it stands? I say that it is 
not. Are your laws of marriage such as 
recommend themselves entirely to the 
women of the Three Kingdoms. I trow 
not ; but, at all events, before you mend 
them, you should get the reflections of 
the most capable among them. There 
are Professions to enter. Are women 
to enter them? are women to have 
avenues to fortune? and is the expression 
of their intellectual energy to be only 
dependent upon the almsgiving of men ? 
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They ask it asaright. It is urged as 
a reason against female suffrage that 
women are indirectly represented by 
their husbands and brothers. From this 
side of the House it is monstrous to hear 
such an argument. It is feared that we 
should submit to the mortification of 
finding female suffrage disadvantageous 
to the Liberal Party. That which was 
no argument when it came from the 
other side of the House is now employed 
against the admissionof a class. [‘‘No!’’] 
‘“No,” says an hon. Member. Let us 
call it sex, or category, or whatever you 
will, the injustice remains the same. It 
is said that if these women were ad- 
mitted, there is an end to Liberal Go- 
vernments for a long time to come. 
When that potent voice which is now 
speaking against us demanded the ex- 
tension of the suffrage, the answer from 
that side of the House was—‘‘ They are 
not fit for it.” They dreaded that it 
would give strength to the Liberal ranks. 
We trampled upon and disdained that 
argumentthen. Are my hon. Friends to 
be pressed by powerful interest to abstain 
from recording their votes, because the 
measure will give strength to the Con- 
servative ranks? I should have done 
with the Liberal creed for ever if I 
thought it depended upon, not whether 
the measures which we are able to pass 
are measures of justice, but whether 
they are likely to return us to power and 
keep us there when we are there. I 
trust the leading men on this side of the 
House will take a nobler view of this 
question, and that it will not have to be 
recorded of the Liberal Party that it was 
guided by any such consideration. It 
will cease to be the Liberal Party when 
it ceases to welcome every fresh acces- 
sion to the Constitution created by 
attending to the just claims of those 
outside, and to remedy the evils affecting 
those already included within it. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT: Sir, 
the hon. and learned Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood) has told us that 
women are in a subordinate position. I 
entirely deny that. There was another 
point on which he touched, and I cer- 
tainly should have thought that after 
his remarks upon the speech of the hon. 
Member for Tralee (the O’Donoghue), 
no references to the Contagious Diseases 
Acts would have been made by him; 
because, whatever his opinion may be, 
and whatever he may think of ladies 
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who advocate the repeal of those provi- 
sions, I will only say this much, and I 
believe I am speaking the opinion of al- 
most all in this House, as well as of the 
educated portion of the ladies of the 
country—that they had better leave to 
men any agitation in regard to such 
cases. Let us look how the case stands. 
It has been before the country now for 
some time, and the question is, has it 
made progress, or has it gone back? I 
appeal to the House, as I would appeal 
to the country, when I say that, not- 
withstanding all that my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Maryle- 
bone (Mr. Forsyth) has said, and not- 
withstanding the meetings that he has 
talked of, this movement has not made 
progress in the country. It has not 
made progress in the House; and why, 
the speech of the hon. Member for Tam- 
worth (Mr. Hanbury) will show. He 
has thought about this matter; he has 
seen what the logical consequences must 
be of passing such a Bill as this. Does 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Jacob Bright) tell me that having passed 
such a Bill as this he is prepared to stop 
there? No; everyone knows that the 
movement will go on. It would be ab- 
surd to say that women who have pro- 
perty of their own should lose the right 
of voting by marriage, and the enfran- 
chisement of married women will come 
by-and-by. Then will come the ques- 
tion of a seatin this House. I shall not 
go into that matter ; but those who have 
thought over it, have re-considered the 
opinions they formerly held, and the 
division to-day will present a very dif- 
ferent complexion from hitherto. Far 
be it from me to say that women are 
not useful in regard to education; far 
more so than men. __[‘“‘ Hear, hear!”’| 
Yes, in their own position; but the 
great question is whether, if you have 
50 men and three or four women 
mixed up together—as is the case at any 
rate on the great School Board—women 
may not say what they please ; and whe- 
ther, when the gallantry of men is called 
into account, women have not a very 

eat advantage. In cases of that 

ind, I would venture to say that the 
more you try to introduce such changes, 
the worse it will be, not only for them, 
but for this country. Now let me go 
further. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Marylebone has said that one- 
seventh of the land of this country above 
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one acre is held by women. I should 
like him to have gone more closely into 
that calculation, for I deny it entirely, 
and some statistics might be brought to 
show that it has no foundation in fact. 
Notwithstanding all that he has said 
about the increase of interest on this 
question throughout the country, I say 
for myself, as a humble individual, that 
I have asked women of every position 
in life, from the highest to the lowest— 
I may have been unfortunate in the 
selection of those I asked—but I have 
never found one individual woman who 
has a wish to possess this franchise, and 
that is the main point. Until you can 
show that the majority of our fellow- 
countrywomen want the franchise, you 
may come here as often as you like 
with a Bill like that of the hon. 
Member for Manchester, but you will 
never carry that Bill in this House. 
Notwithstanding all that, the hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone has 
said, I believe, that not even in another 
Parliament will a Bill of this kind have 
a better chance than it has in the pre- 
sent Parliament. Here is the mistake 
which many hon. Members of Parlia- 
ment make. They go down to their 
constituency and hear a most respect- 
able, and no doubt, perhaps, a highly- 
educated few demand that woman suf- 
frage shall be granted, and some are 
foolish enough to comply in the request 
that they should support the Bill. But 
your constituents as a body look to you 
who represent them not to be guided by 
any small section or clique. If it be 
true that the large majority of women 
in this country do not desire the fran- 
chise, I say that it will be a very distant 
day before the franchise is granted in 
this country. I see the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) in his place. 
He is one of those who advocate most 
strongly the education of children in 
rural districts. I should like to ask him 
whether he thinks a woman, the mother 
of a family, ought to bear the same bur- 
den as men, and should go out into the 
fields to earn money in support of these 
children; or whether he is not one of 
those who, knowing the value of woman 
in her sphere and in her own house, 
would rather that she stayed at home to 
do that which is absolutely necessary 
for the well-being, contentment, and 
happiness of her husband and her 
children, rather than earn money in 
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the fields? My hon. Friend will not 
dispute that argument; and will see 
that for every purpose she is far better 
at home, than in the fields. So it 
is at a General Election. It is said 
that landlords take away their farms 
from those widows who have not got 
votes. I overheard a friend of mine, 
who is most highly respected, and who 
knows the details of this matter as well 
as any man in the House, say that in an 
adjoining parish to him, there were five 
widows, and not one of them had been 
turned out of their farms on account of 
not having votes. I would venture to 
ask why, if these women and such as 
these are allowed to remain on their 
farms for the benefit of their children, 
you should enfranchise women? My 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Marylebone touched lightly upon the 
speech of the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) last 
year. I recollect perfectly well looking 
at that clock last year, when there was 
ample time to have answered that speech, 
had he then been so inclined. But he 
said, as they were inclined to go to a 
division, he would not answer that 
speech. Why, it was a very difficult 
speech to answer. I am glad to say that 
in regard to a subject so vital to the 
interests of the country, we have that 
Egyptian repose which we are said by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) to exem- 
plify on this side of the House. I al- 
ways thought that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was avery gallant man; but I 
believe he has only once voted on this 
question, and then he voted against tho 
ladies. Thus we have two distinguished 
Liberals who are Egyptians, and favour 
repose in this matter, rather than Grecian 
progress. Well, that is a great point to 
be gained. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham in his 
speech dealt conclusively with the in- 
terests of women, and with a generosity 
which I hope he will extend to the 
much-abused class called country gen- 
tlemen, when he speaks of them out of 
the House. We listened in rapt atten- 
tion to his well-considered, well-delivered 
arguments—always so much to the point, 
and never was he more to the point than 
when he dwelt upon the duties of women 
to their country, and showed that it was 
impossible to neglect them without detri- 
ment to themselves—and when he called 
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up those feelings that every man has ex- 
perienced when he has been in difficulty 
and trouble, and has looked back to the 
words spoken by mother, wife, sister, or 
daughter, we could not but feel that it 
was not for them to be mixed up in the 
tumult of popular elections, and that 
the great majority of the women of this 
country look to us to protect them in 
those rights and privileges they now 
enjoy, and not to force upon them that 
which they do not desire. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he should not 
have risen to address the House, but for 
the fact that the hon Member for Tralee 
(the O’Donoghue) had stated that few 
public meetings had been held in favour 
of the Bill, and also for a remark made 
by the hon. and gallant Baronet who 
had just sat down (Sir Walter Barttelot), 
that he never knew any woman who 
desired the franchise. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet said he had spoken to 
women in all ranks of life, from the 
highest to the lowest, and never met one 
who desired to have the franchise. His 
(Mr. M‘Laren’s) experience being dis- 
tinctly contrary, he thought it his duty 
to inform the House that there were two 
views of that question. He had pre- 
sented a number of Petitions to the 
House on the subject, among them 
several from women householders in the 
city he had the honour to represent, 
numbering in all 900. He had observed 
also that a Petition had been presented 
from Aberdeen, signed by 600 women 
householders in favour of the measure. 
One of those Petitions he had presented 
to-day. Having heard of the high posi- 
tion of the ladies who had signed it, he 
thought he would send it to the surveyor 
of the local rates to have it verified, in 
order that he might see the real position 
of the parties signing it. He thought it 
would interest some hon. Members of 
the House to know the facts. About 
100 names were appended to that Peti- 
tion, which was now on the Table of the 
House; but of these about 12 lived 
beyond the ratepaying circle of the 
burgh, or were married ladies. These 
were struck out, and the surveyor sent 
back the Petition with the rental of each 
house affixed to the margin. All the 
houses were occupied by widows or un- 
married ladies. The result of the sur- 
veyor’s report, founded on the rateable 
value of each house, was that from 
houses of £20 to £30 in value there 
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were eight signatures, from £30 to £60 
a-year 20, from £60 to £100 a-year 23, 
from £100 to £150 a-year 22, from £150 
to £200 a-year 5, and above £200 
a-year 1. Hon. Members would bear 
in mind that he was not dealing with 
the high-rented houses in London. The 
figures must be compared by those who 
know them with the rental of houses in 
the large provincial towns, and when 
they found that ladies occupying houses 
of the kind indicated by his figures had 
signed a Petition in favour of female 
suffrage, he thought it would remove 
the impression which existed in the 
minds of some hon. Members, that be- 
cause they had not met with ladies who 
desire the franchise, no such ladies 
existed. The position of those ladies 
showed that they must have large in- 
comes, or they could not occupy houses 
of that kind. Other Petitions had been 
presented by himself and his Colleagues, 
from Edinburgh, signed by 52 medical 
men, 14 barristers, 39 ministers of re- 
ligion, and 139 persons engaged in edu- 
cation. Within the last few years nu- 
merous public meetings had been held 
on the subject in the city; and within 
the last year a different class of meet- 
ings had been brought about. Ladies 
of the class to which he had referred 
had called meetings of ladies in their 
drawing-rooms, and 19 of those meetings 
had been held, from which Petitions had 
been sent up. He thought those facts 
showed that a great interest existed 
in certain quarters in favour of the 
movement, and the facts by which he 
had verified one of the Petitions indi- 
cated that the interest existed also among 
ladies of the highest class. He might 
mention a fact concerning the ladies who 
had been interested in getting up Peti- 
tions. It was stated by a leading news- 
paper in Edinburgh that several names 
had been added to a Petition by an in- 
discreet canvasser, in the absence from 
home of the persons who purported to 
have signed. The secretary of the Ladies’ 
Committee investigated the matter, and 
it turned out to be so; and though 3,000 
names had been collected, including per- 
haps 150 or 160 spurious names, the 
Ladies’ Committee resolved that the 
Petition should be destroyed. They were 
indignant at the idea of spurious names 
being appended to their Petition. It 
would be quite against their ideas, and 
in their view discreditable, that they 
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should be the means of sending up Peti- 
tions which were not in every respect 
genuine. He believed few instances had 
occurred in petitioning the House during 
the last 20 or 30 years in which any 
hon. Member could say that a Petition of 
3,000 signatures was destroyed because, 
by the indiscretion of one canvasser, 150 
or 160 spurious names had been ap- 
pended to it. He did not wish to argue 
the main question. His object in rising 
was merely to state these few facts, and 
leave them to make their own impres- 
sion upon the minds of hon. Members. 
Mr. BALFOUR: Sir, whether the 
hon. Member for Tralee (the O’Dono- 
ghue) was right or not in taking the 
somewhat jocose line he did, I shall not 
determine; I shall only address myself 
to the reason of the House. But, before 
coming to the subject in hand, I must 
make a remark upon the line of argument 
taken bythe hon. and learned Member for 
Marylebone (Mr. Forsyth) when he com- 
mented upon the speech of the hon. 
Member for Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury). 
He accused my hon. Friend of incon- 
sistency, because no new arguments had 
been brought forward; and seemed to 
think it absurd that a man, after being 
made acquainted with an argument, 
should alter his opinion as to the value 
of that argument. My hon. Friend was 
no doubt acquainted with these opinions 
when he was in favour of the Bill: and 
the change is not owing to his having 
discovered new arguments, but simply 
because he has altered his estimate of 
the value of these arguments in deter- 
mining this question. I think that the 
Bill introduces a great change in our 
Constitutional system. There is no coun- 
try in the world that has adopted woman 
suffrage. In those parts of America 
where it has been adopted it has not 
been an unqualified success. Nobody 
can believe that there will be any danger 
to the State from a rising of women; but 
we have to consider whether the ma- 
chinery of representation will be im- 
proved by this alteration or not. We 
have to consider whether the somewhat 
cumbrous and difficult machine called 
popular government will work more 
smoothly and with better results if we 
make this alteration, than if we do not 
make it.” Now, I appeal to the House, 
whether adding women to the electoral 
roll in any large numbers would render 
a General Election a less disgraceful and 
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dangerous scene than it is at present. 
What would be the result when passions 
run high, and when almost everything 
but Party considerations are left out of 
account? What would be the condition 
of ordinary women? How many would 
go to the poll, except those whose poli- 
tical ardour is such as to make them 
brave the dangers which are sufficiently 
deterrent to men? And I think many 
women will see that politics are not a 
very desirable field of exertion for them. 
One of the greatest evils we have to con- 
tend with is the bitter feeling that rises 
between friends and neighbours who 
take opposite sides on political questions. 
Everybody who has had to do with dis- 
tricts where political passions run high 
will know how often old friendships are 
dissolved in consequence. These bitter 
feelings would, if this Bill passed, be in- 
troduced into the home. Contests would 
not be so much between neighbour and 
neighbour, and between friend and friend, 
as between husband and wife. I think 
I am justified in treating with contempt 
all ideas of remedying this evil by limi- 
tations of the woman suffrage. I need 
not suppose the exclusion of married 
women, and I say that if you include 
them, you introduce into the homes of 
England new and most dangerous ele- 
ments of discord and strife. There is 
one argument which ought always to be 
weighed when we are considering whe- 
ther any new class should be admitted 
to the suffrage of the country—the state- 
ment that there are questions deeply 
affecting the unenfranchised class which 
the enfranchised class refuse to settle. 
If such a statement is true, it supplies, 
no doubt, an argument for the admission 
of the unenfranchised class. This argu- 
ment may be used with special effect 
against myself, because I have always 
supported Bills in favour of women, and 
on one occasion I brought forward a Bill 
for the benefit of women. I have always 
advocated the abolition of any restric- 
tions on their medical education, and 
the other day I brought forward a mea- 
sure for giving to women educational 
advantages which are now confined to 
men. I feel, therefore, that some may 
say—‘‘You brought forward this mea- 
sure; you think therefore women are 
deprived of some advantages by the ac- 
tion of men, and you are bound to give 
women that voice in the country which 
may result in the redress of these par- 
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ticular grievances.” I think I have two 
answers to that—the subjects of the 
grievances are not of such magnitude 
and weight that it is worth while or even 
justifiable to alter the Constitution of the 
country in order that such measures may 
pass. The salvation of the country or 
the happiness of women does not depend 
upon their medical degrees for instance. 
There is a second argument that weighs 
with me more than tliat. In bringing 
forward such measures we who hold 
these views meet with considerable oppo- 
sition, and our opponents are as fertile 
in jokes asin arguments. But the oppo- 
sition which is encountered in this House 
by those who favour women suffrage is 
as nothing to the opposition given by 
ordinary women on the subject. Talk 
to any woman of your own acquaintance 
chosen at haphazard, and you will get a 
far more violent attack upon this mea- 
sure than you have ever heard in this 
House. On that ground alone I should 
be disposed to consider with suspicion 
any effort to give this privilege to 
women. Then what are the particular 
questions in which women have shown 
interest? There was never a more vio- 
lent or unscrupulous agitation than that 
to which the hon. Member for Tamworth 
(Mr. Hanbury) referred. Well, it was 
entirely originated by women, who ad- 
vocated on humanitarian principles a 
course against the judgment, common- 
sense, and the best interests of mankind. 
When we consider that such questions 
as these would be likely to be brought 
before a woman-suffrage Parliament, I 
think the House will agree that there is 
not sufficient reason for making this 
great change in the law of the country. 
Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA: I wish to 
explain here that I shall give my vote 
in favour of this Bill. It is too much 
the habit in our debates to discuss not 
the Bill immediately before us, but that 
particular condition of things which 
each individual speaker prognosticates 
will be brought about if such Bill be- 
comes law. In this case it has been said 
that it necessarily means the enfran- 
chisement of married women. Now, 
nothing has been more clearly denied by 
those who introduced the Bill and those 
who have supported it than that there is 
any such intention. But if there be any- 
thing in the Bill which is in the least 
degree doubtful in its terms, it could be 
easily remedied in Committee. I, for one, 
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would not support the Bill if I believed 
it would introduce the possible occur- 
rence of a divided vote between husband 
and wife at Parliamentary elections. I 
simply understand that the vote which 
would be conceded by this Bill would be 
quite analogous to the franchise now en- 
joyed in respect to municipal elections, 
and which has not been followed by a 
demand to assume municipal offices. 
The hon. and gallant Baronet the Mem- 
ber for West Sussex (Sir Walter Bart- 
telot) has made some remarks in reply 
to an observation from this side of the 
House, denying that female tenant- 
farmers were turned out of their farms 
and replaced by male tenants. He says 
he knows one case in which a gentleman 
has informed him that he had no less 
than five widows as tenants. I ask him 
whether he thinks that these five widows 
should be placed in such a position—as I 
presume he meant to imply that they 
were important and valuable tenants— 
and why should the territory of which 
they were the occupants, they having a 
large number of persons under them, 
only have Parliamentary representation 
at the will of the owner? If you do not 
descend to manhood suffrage, for which 
I will not ask, I do not see why you 
should not give a property suffrage, and 
give it to women as well as to men, 
except in the case where the woman has 
entered with her eyes open into a con- 
tract which transfers her rights to her 
husband. I cannot conceive that this 
Bill necessarily leads one step further 
than to enable a woman to vote. No- 
body has heard of an alderwoman as a 
consequence of women voting in muni- 
cipal elections, or a proposal that a 
woman should be elected mayor. Why, 
then, should it be a dangerous principle 
to apply to;the Parliamentary franchise? 
Why will it follow from the Bill that 
women will be returned to Parliament ? 
I may certainly testify to the fact that 
the majority of the women of my ac- 
quaintance are against this Bill, and 
why? Because they are fortunately 
situated ; they feel themselves tolerably 
well represented by men in whom they 
have confidence. But with respect to 
the struggling class of women who are 
thrown upon the world, and who are 
struggling in some kind of ‘business, 
why should not they have a franchise 
conferred upon them which would make 
them an important element in our poli- 
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tical community? Therefore, on the 
ground that the Bill proposes a cautious 
step I shall support it. But if we en- 
franchise those women who are now 
entitled to the municipal franchise, and 
if after a year or two it is proved to 
be an infelicitous change, I would turn 
round and vote for the repeal of the Bill. 
I should be quite prepared to change 
my opinion if I saw good ground; but 
since the subject was introduced by 
Mr. Mill, I have seen no occasion to 
alter the favourable views I then en- 
tertained. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he desired to 
briefly state the reasons which induced 
him to give support to the principle of 
the Bill. It was not long since the 
Legislature entrusted or imposed the 
municipal franchise upon the women of 
England. That was done, so far as he 
recollected, almost mero motu by the 
Legislature, without any great amount 
of pressure from without. What was 
their experience of that change? Had 
any of those events occurred which the 
prolific brains of hon. Members who 
had spoken on the other side suggested 
as a consequence of the admission of 
women to the lower franchise? He 
thought not. And yet it should be re- 
membered that not only did political 
feeling enter into all municipal contests 
as much as it did in Parliamentary elec- 
tions, but with the former there were also 
mixed up local and personal considera- 
tions of the strongest kind. If, then, 
the exercise of the franchise was to take 
women out of what the opponents of the 
Bill chose to call their sphere, if they 
were to be disturbed in all their rela- 
tions of life, in all those good qualities 
which they possessed, and in the benefits 
which they conferred on mankind by the 
exercise of the franchise, why was not 
some proof offered that the granting of 
the municipal franchise had had this 
effect? He had heard no attempt to 
prove anything of the kind. He con- 
fessed he was more weighed by facts 
than by opinions. When he had seen 
for several years the operation of the 
municipal extension to women, and when 
he remembered that they had already 
chosen by Legislative action to disturb 
the quiet waters and-to bring women 
into all the turmoil of life in these mu- 
nicipal elections, which were annual, 
and he saw no proof in any single detail 
of the opinion that the extension of the 
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same privilege to the Parliamentary 
franchise would be attended with conse- 
quences at all inconvenient, he was in- 
duced to support the principle of the pre- 
sent Bill. He would not commit himself 
to the approval of any ofits details, but if 
the principle was once settled, the details 
might be easily arranged, and amended, 
if necessary, in Committtee. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE began by 
expressing his satisfaction at seeing the 
right hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley) once more in his place; but he 
was sorry to say he could not agree with 
him in his arguments in support of the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman had 
appealed to some short experience of the 
municipal franchise as a test of how the 
Parliamentary franchise would be used 
by women; but, in the first place, the sort 
of business which came before municipal 
bodies was generally only administrative. 
But, in the second place, the giving of the 
municipal franchise to women was acci- 
dental, not deliberate, and the circum- 
stances attending it did not constitute 
any precedent for taking further steps 
in the same direction. At the time 
when the Bill which gave women the 
municipal franchise was brought in, 
hon. Members were not so vigilant at 
late hours of the night as they were 
now. The hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Jacob Bright) came down like a 
wolf on the fold, and pushed it through 
in the small hours when no one knew 
what it really contained. But even had 
it been proved to work well, that would 
have little bearing on the question. 
He did not think it had done good, and 
the right hon. Gentleman did not think 
it had done harm; but, in fact, it had 
been tried for so short a time that they 
could not be said to know much about it 
yet. Municipal success might be Par-. 
liamentary dead-lock. If by any con- 
vulsion the present Members were turned 
out of that House and those benches 
filled with the members of the municipal 
bodies of England, he did not think that 
it would be a good change for the coun- 
try. The duties of such bodies, re- 
spectable as they might be, were not 
legislative, but administrative; the Le- 
gislature laid various duties upon them, 
which they fulfilled according to their 
ability ; but such petty business in mak- 
ing bye-laws, as might come within their 
competence, was very different indeed 
from the binding legislation for which Par- 
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liament existed. Again, he must observe 
that it was just about the series of ques- 
tions bearing on moral and social policy 
which naturally came within the pro- 
vince of the House that women’s minds 
were most excitable, and on which women 
therefore might not be the best qualified 
to act or speak judicially. Therefore, even 
if it was proved that the character and 
action of these municipal bodies were 
improved by the admission of women to 
the lower franchise, it would prove no- 
thing as to admitting them to the higher 
one. He did not set much value on the 
support of the Bill by the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood), who seemed surprised at what 
he called the increased bitterness of the 
opposition. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman talked of forms of argument suited 
to the infancy of a measure, but inap- 
propriate to its maturity. Had he, how- 
ever, never heard of a measure reaching 
its second childhood? As for the hon. 
Member for Youghal (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna), he showed that he little un- 
derstood what he was doing. He said 
that the Bill was intended primarily for 
the relief and protection of wives of the 
struggling classes. He (Mr. B. Hope) 
would like to know how humble and in- 
dustrious wives of the struggling classes 
were to be benefited by giving the fran- 
chise to the prosperous unmarried owner 
of the villa and brougham ? But the hon. 
Gentleman said—‘ Try the experiment, 
and if it fails you can take away the 
vote again.’”’ Unconsciously the hon. 
Gentleman showed with how little serious 
respect he treated his clients. Who 
ever breathed a suggestion of taking 
away the suffrage from any class of 
voters whom he really respected, and in 
whose enfranchisement he had taken a 
part? Who would dare make such a 
proposal when the voters were men, and 
stand the howl of indignation at such 
re-actionary sentiments? And yet the 
hon. Gentleman, in the lightness of his 
heart, proposed so to treat lovely woman, 
whom he would enfranchise one Session 
and degrade in another. This movement 
had been artificial from the beginning ; it 
had worn two faces—one turned to the 
Conservatives and the other to the Radi- 
cals. It was the old legend of Una and 
Duessa. On the one side, appeals were 
made as to the folly of excluding ladies 
of property and intelligence from the 
suffrage, and prophecies were hazarded 
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as to the stability and tranquillity 
which such votes would contribute to 
public affairs. On the other, it was 
plainly put forward as part of a 
movement by which mere numbers 
were to be made everything, and which 
deliberately proposed to trample down 
all differences in society, all which could 
qualify or modify the mere process of 
ruling by counting heads. Why did 
the hon. and learned Member for Mary- 
lebone give up the charge of the Bill? 
Of course, plausible reasons had been as- 
signed; but he was sure it was that his 
hon. and learned Friend could no longer 
stand the competing elements within 
the movement. The hon. and learned 
Member for Marylebone was a squire of 
dames, but he was also a sound consti- 
tutional lawyer, and he found his posi- 
tion untenable. But they had direct 
evidence as to what the women suffrage 
would end in. He was aware that the 
advance guard, in Parliament, of the 
movement were not yet professed agita- 
tors for universal suffrage; but he was 
sure that the hon. Member for Man- 
chester would never refuse to go down 
any incline, however steep, which he 
saw open before him. They all knew 
and respected the name of Mr. Hare, who 
had produced several beautiful theoretic 
schemes of representation, which some- 
how or other had never commended 
themselves in practice. Almost the only 
region where a part of his scheme had 
been attempted to be carried out was 
Denmark, and there, during some recent 
debates, the Speaker of the Chamber 
would not allow the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to open his own Budget! 
Well, about two years ago a deputation 
from the Adult Suffrage League waited 
upon Mr. Hare. The names of the de- 
putation were not among those who 
had hitherto been much known in 
public life, but he had no doubt, for all 
that, that they were entitled to carry 
weight. One was a Mr. Shipton, and 
the other bore the remarkable name of 
Smith—Mr. Smith. Now, Mr. Hare 
was a supporter of women’s suffrage, 
and he stated to Mr. Shipton and Mr. 
Smith that he was glad to see that 
they did not call themselves the Man- 
hood Suffrage League, but the Adult 
Suffrage League, because he thought 
that every woman was entitled to a vote 
as much as every man. Mr. Hare 
stated this on behalf -of the Women’s 
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Suffrage League, and, so far as he was 
the mouthpiece of that body, he com- 
bined, in concert with Mr. Shipton and 
Mr. Smith, to commit the movement to a 
doctrine of suffrage infinitely more ex- 
treme than had ever been breathed in 
France or in America, for it would not 
be manhood suffrage, but human race 
suffrage. [‘‘No, no!”] Very well, 
they could settle accounts with Mr. Hare 
themselves. If he had not a sincere 
respect for Mr. Hare, he would have 
used more uncomplimentary language 
about the project. How was the House 
of Commons to stand this Janus-like ap- 
peal to property and intelligence on the 
one hand, to the dead weight of mere 
numbers on the other? No doubt when 
Mr. Hare expressed the opinion he did as 
to adult suffrage, he qualified it with some 
conditions as to education; but some of 
his own friends expressed a doubt as to 
whether such limitations could be carried 
out. The hon. and learned Member for 
Marylebone said that the admission of 
women to vote would not be followed by 
their admission to a seat in that House; 
but the precedent of the school boards 
disproved that comforting assurance. 
As long as there were no school boards 
and no women members on them, there 
might have been some plausibility about 
the assertion. But the precedent of the 
little Parliament on the Thames Em- 
bankment settled that question. The 
Act of the hon. Member for Manchester 
gave the precedent for the vote; the 
Education Act supplied a similar pre- 
cedent for the seat, and the two went 
logically together, and could not now 
be separated by those who appealed to 
the municipal franchise. If the House 
passed the fragment of women’s right 
expressed in this Bill, it would only land 
itself in the difficulties which always 
attended being brisk in giving promises 
which they were afraid of, and grudged 
the conclusion. The other side grew more 
and more bold every year; and if the 
hon. Member for Manchester really pro- 
fessed to believe they would be satisfied 
with his Bill, he was either innocent 
beyond his age and appearance, or crafty 
with a craftiness that could be easily 
seen through. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT: There is one 
part of the somewhat jocular speech of 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) which 
interested me. He told us that if the 
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House were to pass this Bill, and the 
franchise were once given, it would be 
utterly impossible it could be taken back. 
That seems to me to be an admission 
that, if women do not now strongly de- 
sire the franchise, when they have got 
it they will very soon be educated to 
appreciate its advantages. The right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Hen- 
ley) made one of his sagacious speeches 
in defence of this Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman is in perfect consistency with 
his own past conduct. He was one of 
the first men in this House—I do not 
say the first—but he was the very first 
man on the other side of the House who 
advocated household suffrage years ago. 
He has experienced no disappointment 
with regard to the results of household 
suffrage, and therefore he desires to have 
a real household suffrage which will 
admit all householders to the franchise. 
The hon. and gallant Baronet the 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
Barttelot) spoke of this as an expiring 
question; he gave us the idea that he 
thought the movement would come to 
an end; but, earnest as he usually is, 
there was in his speech a degree of 
earnestness unusual even for him; and 
I could not help thinking as he spoke, 
that if this movement were coming to so 
sudden a termination, such earnestness 
was absolutely unnecessary. Another 
curious reflection suggested by the debate 
is this—it seems difficult for any hon. 
Member to take an active part against 
this Bill, and to be at the same time in 
harmony with his constituency. I am 
told that the hon. and gallant Baronet 
represents a perfect paradise of a con- 
stituency, in which there has not been a 
contest for generations. It is very likely 
that in such a place a question of this 
kind, being comparatively new, has not 
been much talked of. Last year I had 
to deal with my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham), and 
I remember showing how completely his 
constituency was opposed to him; and I 
might do the same with regard to the 
hon. and learned Member for Taunton 
(Sir Henry James) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury). Ire- 
ceived yesterday a letter from Tamworth, 
from a gentleman I do not know, telling 
me that the Town Council of Tamworth 
had, within the last week, sent up a Peti- 
tion to the hon. Member, signed by 14 out 
of the 16 members of the Town Council ; 
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and the writer stated there was con- 
siderable evidence in the borough of 
Tamworth that, although the hon. Mem- 
ber represented the constituency in 
almost every other particular, yet in this 
particular matter he did not represent 
them. We have all heard before pro- 
bably every argument that has been 
urged to-day against this Bill; the same 
arguments, or, if not the same, very 
similar arguments, have been urged 
again and again in opposition to every 
measure of enfranchisement; but, when 
public opinion became ripe for those 
measures, when there was more and 
more pressure out-of-doors, those argu- 
ments disappeared like vapour, and they 
who employed them had forgotten that 
they ever made use of them. I under- 
take to say the day will come when we 
shall hear no more of such arguments 
here, and when justice will be done to 
those whose cause I to-day advocate. I 
wish to refer to a few of the arguments 
used to-day. We have been told that 
women do not care for this matter. Ido 
not mean to assert that this question is 
now ripe for legislation—that there is 
that kind of pressure in the country 
which would induce the House at once 
to pass a measure like this. I take no 
unreasonable view with regard to it. 
But let us look at the indications of 
opinion in favour of this measure. In 
the first place, almost every woman, who 
by accident has been placed on the re- 
gister—and in various parts of the coun- 
try women have been placed upon it— 
have voted as eagerly as men. Some 
have voted for hon. Members on that 
side of the House, and some for hon. 
Members on this side. Further, they 
have asserted, in very large numbers, 
their claim to be put upon the register, 
making those claims in the belief that 
they had a right to vote, and defending 
them before the Courts as men have 
defended theirs. Judgment was given 
against them in those Courts, and what 
did they do next? They took their case 
to the Court of Common Pleas, not capri- 
ciously, but because they believed that 
women had the right to vote if the law 
were fairly construed. In the Reform 
Act of 1867 the term ‘“ male person” 
did not occur; the term used was 
‘(man ;” and as we understand that, it 
is a comprehensive term including the 
species. But an Act was passed in 1850 
which stated that words in an Act of 
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Parliament importing the masculine 
gender included females, unless the con- 
trary were distinctly stated. Taking 
these two Acts of Parliament together, 
it was no wonder women should think 
they had a right to vote. But further, 
the word ‘“‘man”’ in the Act of 1867 
was used not only in giving privileges, 
but in imposing burdens. The House 
will remember that in 1867, when the 
vote was given, the local taxation of 
houses was altered, and the alteration 
produced great irritation throughout the 
country. The Act was construed as ex- 
tending those burdens to women, and 
it was not surprising they should have 
thought that its privileges extended to 
them also. It is well-known that the 
Court of Common Pleas decided against 
them ; but, if there had been an appeal, 
it is very likely the decision of the Court 
below would have been upset in this 
particular case. I am endeavouring to 
show that there is a great desire on the 
part of a large proportion of women in 
this country for the franchise. With 
regard to the municipal vote, I do not 
accede at all to the history which was. 

iven of it by the hon. Member for Cam- 

ridge University; I believe his state- 
ment to be extremely inaccurate. How- 
ever, the vote was given, and women 
availed themselves of it in large num- 
bers ; and in many places they voted in 
equal proportions to men. Something 
has been said about Petitions and public 
meetings. There is not a Member of 
this House who has any cause in hand 
who would not consider it a great thing 
if he got Petitions with something like 
500,000 signatures every year in fa- 
vour of that cause; yet that is the case 
as regards the present question, and 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) has shown with what care 
those Petitions are produced. There is 
another kind of evidence of the growth 
of this question out-of-doors, and I will 
refer to it, because it is peculiarly inte- 
resting—it is the action taken by many 
in this House in regard to it. As a rule, 
a Member who is interested in a ques- 
tion is satisfied with the effect produced 
by debate, and he reminds his friends 
by a “Whip” that a division is to be 
taken. But further efforts have been 
thought necessary on this occasion. I 
am told that this Heuse has been can- 
vassed as much as any small borough 
has been canvassed at the time of an 
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election, and with the same passionate 
activity, in My to the Bill. I 
dare say my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Taunton could give the 
House some information on this matter. 
It seems curious that this fear of repre- 
sentation should have its chief seat on 
the front Opposition bench, where we 
are accustomed to look for the initiation 
of a generous and Liberal policy. But 
I have some hopes even of my hon. and 
learned Friend, as he is open to convic- 
tion on the largest scale, and I should 
not be surprised to see him in a little 
while supporting this Bill. A very short 
time ago, judging from his speeches in 
the country, he was greatly hostile to 
the County Franchise Bill; but I am 
told—I heard it on undoubted authority 
—that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
is converted upon this question, and is 
willing to admit 1,500,000 persons 
within the pale of the Constitution, irre- 
spective of their ignorance or poverty. 
I have endeavoured to show that there 
is a large demand, and I do not see 
how that can be denied. How is it 
there is this demand on the part of 
women for some degree of political in- 
fluence? Does anybody suppose that 
that which is so intensely prized by men 
can be looked at by women with abso- 
lute indifference? There are few things 
in life that men prize more than political 
influence. Only let a Bill for the re- 
distribution of seats come before this 
House, and see how town will set itself 
against county and county against town, 
and the Liberal Party will contend 
against the Conservative Party with the 
utmost jealousy on the part of each, lest 
a little political power should escape it. 
Again, one-half the oratory of our time, 
and some of the finest oratory probably 
that Englismen ever heard, has been 
expended in teaching people the great 
advantage of representation.. Women 
have been learners just as men have 
been learners; this lesson has been 
taught them; and far from being sur- 
prised at it, I should have been greatly 
surprised if they had not learned it. 
Look at what has occurred in the 
change of the character of this House 
since the passing of the Act of 1867. 
How differently now we approach any 
question which working men may bring 
before us. We approach it in a totally 
different spirit, because we have the 
great advantage of being responsible to 
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those for whom we legislate; and there- 
fore we come to this House with a degree 
of knowledge which we should not other- 
wise possess. Look at the change that 
was made in the Labour Laws. Look 
at the sudden disappearance of a mass 
of prejudice that was not creditable to 
this House, and consider that no harm 
whatever has followed, but on the con- 
trary much good. Let the truth be 
spoken—women want to feel that any 
questions in which they are interested 
will be considered in this House in the 
same serious manner and in the same 
earnest spirit that are now exhibited 
whenever questions affecting working 
men are introduced. Women want to 
be in this position—not that any ques- 
tion they care about shall be settled 
exactly as they believe it ought to be— 
but that hon. Members of the House of 
Commons shall look at it from the 
women’s point of view as well as from 
their own, being assured that if this 
were the case justice would undoubtedly 
be done. A few nights ago my hon. 
Friend the Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) introduced in this House an 
educational question affecting women in 
connection with the Universities Bill. 
The question of educational advantages 
is a very serious one for women, for they 
have to depend so much upon their 
teaching power; and it was a serious 
question for the nation, because we, as a 
nation, are so much in the hands of 
women with regard to the education of 
our children. I do not know whether 
I shall be told I was mistaken, but I 
thought the House was rather disposed 
to make merry on that question than to 
treat it seriously; and on referring to 
the morning papers of the day after, I 
found that that was the view taken by 
the writers for the Press. Another ques- 
tion affecting women was brought before 
the House by the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson). He intro- 
duced a Bill dealing with the property 
of married women in Scotland. It was 
looked upon as something rather wild 
and extreme, although it was simply 
an honest Bill, which did nothing more 
than say that a woman should have what 
was her own; that was all it said. In 
the short conversation to which it gave 
rise, both the Scotch Representative of 
the Government and other hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House insisted 
that the English Act of 1870 should be 
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the pattern for this Act; and they spoke 
of the English Act of 1870 as if it were 
the paragon of perfection. If we had 
been responsible to a certain number of 
women in our constituencies, I believe 
the hon. Members who discussed that 
question would have understood it better. 
That Act of 1870 conferred great advan- 
tages; yet even lawyers would admit 
that it is full of pitfalls, difficulties, and 
obscurities. Under that Act, if a man 
bequeathes his married daughter the 
sum of £200, the money becomes hers; 
but if he bequeathes her something 
more, say 200 guineas, that goes to her 
husband. If, however, she inherit by 
intestacy, however large the sum, that 
sum is hers. Only consider the con- 
fusion produced by an Act which allows 
property to be left under such condi- 
tions. The chief aim of that Act was to 
give working women their earnings, and 
it provided that their earnings should 
be theirs if they were invested in one 
way, but another’s if they were invested 
in another way. Therefore, the difficul- 
ties placed in the way of working women 
in dealing with their money were very 
great. I am not going to deal with the 
grievances which women complain of; 
I am not going to enter into a long cata- 
logue of what they conceive to be the 
differences between the legislation for 
women and that for men. It may be 
said—and I suspect it would be said both 
by opponents and supporters of this 
Bill—that differences of legislation in 
regard to men and women are inevitable, 
and that for all time, probably, we shall 
have to make one law for one and one 
for the other. I am not now concerned 
to contest the point ; but if it be so, and 
if we have always to pass laws which 
do not affect ourselves, that seems to 
me one of the strongest arguments which 
can be used in favour of this Bill, because 
those for whom we make laws should 
have some control over us, especially in 
the case of laws which will not affect us. 
It has been said in the course of this de- 
bate that legislation in regard to women 
has lately been more just, and that what- 
ever anomalies are complained of will 
gradually disappear. That may be, and 
I hope it will be; but, if it should take 
place to the fullest extent, I deny that 
it would suppress the demand for this 
Bill. The demand for this Bill rests 
mainly upon the simple ground of jus- 
tice, and I affirm that no amount of ar- 
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gument, however able, and enforced 
though it be by the eloquence and rhe- 
toric which are at the command of our 
opponents, can shake the firm convic- 
tion in a woman’s mind that to pass 
what is called a Household Suffrage 
Bill, and to leave her house out as though 
it had no existence, is a wrong and an 
injustice. The marriage argument has 
been referred to by the hon. Member for 
Tamworth, and it is always referred to 
very vivaciously by the hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge. This 
Bill does not touch upon marriage at 
all. It simply says, let a woman have a 
vote if she have the qualification. In 
what I say Iam not catering for a few 
votes; that is not my object; it is to 
promote as far as I can a candid discus- 
sion of this question. I admit that if I 
found a woman in possession of the 
qualification to vote, I should not ask her 
whether she were married or not. I do 
not believe the foundations of society 
are going to be disturbed, because here 
and there a married woman in the pos- 
session of property may have a vote. 
On the other hand, I am sure this Bill 
would not enfranchise married women. 
We are assailed on one side because 
many say it would; and, on the other, 
infinite ridicule is poured upon us by 
those who say, you are going to pass a 
Bill to enfranchise women, and yet you 
will exclude married women. But what 
has Parliament done again and again? 
It has passed Bills, without dissent, 
which followed these very lines. The 
Municipal Franchise Bill and the School 
Board Bill give votes to women, and yet 
exclude those who are married; and if 
our opponents were consistent they 
would have opposed those Bills on this 
ground, especially the School Board 
Bill, because it may surely be urged 
that if anyone has a right to control a 
school board in the education of chil- 
dren, it is the married woman whose 
children attend the board school. I 
take a practical view of this question ; I 
believe it is a practical question. I 
would not ask for the enfranchisment of 
women-householders if I did not believe 
they were capable of taking a part, and 
an intelligent part, in public affairs, and 
if I did not know that they had the 
necessary experience. Let me mention 
the capacities in which we find women- 
householders at present. . We find them 
acting as overseers of the poor; and is 
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there an hon. Member can doubt the 
usefulness of women in that capacity ? 
We find them appointed as Poor Law 
' Guardians by those who know the value 
of their services. We have them on 
school boards, holding their own against 
some of the ablest and most eminent 
men of this country. We find them 
qualified as physicians, to the great ad- 
vantage, as we know, of their own sex. 
Look at the amount of patient labour 
that is necessary to obtain that qualifi- 
cation. To say to a woman who has ob- 
tained it that she shall not have a vote 
if she is‘a householder seems to me an 
unreasonable thing. The hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet the Member for West 
Sussex expressed some doubt as to the 
statement of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Marylebone about the ownership 
of land by women. I believe the hon. 
and gallant Baronet has since satisfied 
himself by reference to public docu- 
ments that that statement can be con- 
firmed. I find that of the owners of land 
of one acre and upwards in this country 
14 per cent are women. We are now 
face to face with a County Franchise 
Bill. I have never been in favour of 
enfranchising the well-to-do and leaving 
out the humble people of this country ; 
but on the other hand, I am not in 
favour of enfranchising the humble and 
more dependent and leaving out the 
well-to-do. It seems to me that if this 
14 per cent of women who are land- 
owners are never to have votes, while 
those who till the soil may have them, 
we shall be taking such a course. Let 
me ask a question of those who are en- 
gaged in the agitation for the county 
franchise. Ten per cent of the farmers 
of England are women. Will you en- 
franchise the labourers, and will you 
leave the farmers without any political 
influence whatever? I think that ques- 
tion ought to be answered, for it is an 
important one. We find women in other 
positions. They are patronesses of 
: livings, and 5 per cent of the lay pa- 
tronage of the Church of England is in 
the hands of women. We find women 
with the right to appoint clergymen who 
shall be the spiritual instructors of large 
parishes, and yet we prevent them taking 
part in the election of Members of this 
House. I have noticed the report of the 
interview which a deputation had with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer yester- 
day. I had understood that both that 
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right hon. Gentleman and the late 
Prime Minister were in favour of this 
Bill, with some modifications, always 
considering the question of time. When 
the Leader on the other side of the 
House and the most popular man on 
this side of the House are in favour of 
the Bill, I do not think any adverse divi- 
sion—and I am told we are to have one 
—will have much effect. The great in- 
fluence of those who support us in the 
House, and the large and growing sup- 
port the measure is receiving in the 
country, will not be diminished by such 
a division. I must admit, in conclusion, 
that there is a fundamental difference of 
opinion between those who support and 
those who oppose this Bill. Those who 
oppose it have the view that women 
should always be held more or less in 
tutelage, and that others should be in 
the main responsible for them. It ap- 
pears to me that this view is opposed to 
the great facts of our existence, so far 
as we know them by experience, so far 
as Christianity teaches them. Women 
have the same origin as ourselves. 
They have and must have—I do not 
speak of the favoured few, but of the 
great majority as we find them in every 
land—the same chequered and difficult 
path through life. They have the same 
final destiny ; if, as men have believed, 
there bea tribunal hereafter before which 
all must appear, women will stand there 
onthe sametermsas men, unsheltered and 
unaided they will be responsible for every 
act of their lives. A being of whom 
this can be said will, in the nature of 
things, gradually obtain a larger equal- 
ity, and therefore exercise a wider in- 
fluence. I believe such a result is neces- 
sary for the real progress of the race, 
and therefore whatever legislation may 
tend in any degree to bring about this 
result shall have at all times my humble 
support. 

Mr. BUTT: Sir, everyone in this 
House will be agreed that this is a very 
grave question. It introduces a great 
change into our Constitution, and it does 
more—it strikes a blow at those social 
relations between the sexes which have 
existed since the Creation, and which 
have entered largely into the founda- 
tion of all society. Another remark 
which I may assume will not provoke 
dissent is, that there never was a change 
in our political and social Constitution 
which would produce a larger effect on 
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the character of the female sex than the 
change we are asked to make. These 
considerations have led to the changes 
of opinion which we have seen, and pro- 
bably to more that will appear on the 
division. This matter has been dealt 
with too lightly. I believe the convic- 
tion has been forced on the mindsof many 
that it is no longer to be treated as the 
political plaything of.some able and en- 
ergetic ladies to whose importunities for 
a vote on this Bill we have all been sub- 
jected. I believe we all feel that it is a 
question now that vitally affects the 
social condition of the whole United 
Kingdom. Now, it is no light matter 
to say you strike a blow at the relations 
that have hitherto existed in every coun- 
try in relation to sexes. There is no in- 
stance I can remember in the history 
of tho world in which women have been 
permitted to take a direct part in the 
political affairs of the country. If you 
pass this Bill you are establishing the 
principle that women have a right to be 
placed on a level with man, and you 
must accept all the consequences of 
adopting such a principle—the most se- 
rious consequences— which will affect 
all the relations of society if you once 
establish it. This is not a Bill for the 
enfranchisement of women; it is a Bill 
for the enfranchisement of spinsters and 
widows. I heard the hon. Member for 
Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury) say doubts 
had been expressed whether the Bill did 
not enfranchise married women. Some, 
undoubtedly, would be enfranchised— 
namely, those whom, for many reasons, 
we would not wish to enfranchise, the 
women who are living apart from their 
husbands in lodgings and as household- 
ers. It might be contended that, wher- 
ever a ‘“‘man” is mentioned in the 
Franchise Acts, if a husband and wife 
were to be treated as joint occupiers, 
the wife would be entitled to be regis- 
tered. I hardly think the language 
would be open to that construction ; but, 
certainly, this Bill would enfranchise the 
woman living apart from her husband, 
and I think it would enfranchise the 
woman having property of her own. 
But if you are to enfranchise spinsters 
and widows, why not married women ? 
It seems to me that they are the people 
of all others whom, on the argument 
adduced for the Bill, you ought to en- 
franchise. Married women are the very 
persons whom the wives of England 
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would entrust with their protection 
against injustice rather than spinsters 
and widows. And yet you say it is mar- 
ried women above all others whom you * 
want to protect against their husbands, 
and against unjust legislation, which 
gives the husband what you consider an 
undue control over the property of the 
wife. Every woman whom you want to 
protect, but about whom you say you are 
not to legislate, these are the very 
women to whom you give no franchise 
at all. Married women would fare much 
better with the male sex than with the 
disappointed persons of their own sex. 
What would be the effect of this Bill on 
the character of the relation of the sex ? 
You enfranchise unmarried ladies—I 
use the phrase “ladies ’’ advisedly, be- 
cause it would extend to very few of the 
poor—and you tell them they are to take 
a part in politics. If a woman is to 
have a vote—a meeting is called for the 
electors to decide who is to be the chosen 
party, whether it be Liberal or Conser- 
vative—will the woman to whom you 
have given the franchise, if she is a 
strong - minded woman, abstain from 
going to that meeting, at which she has 
as much right to be present as you have? 
She may go there and make a violent 
speech—for we have had a little experi- 
ence of that kind of speechifying. She 
may indulge in very strong language 
towards aman, and is that man to ob- 
serve the chivalry with which he now 
treats a woman, or is he to treat her as 
an equal, and is the sacred guardian- 
ship with which a woman is now 
fenced round, and which makes man 
submit to an insult rather than reply 
to her, to be observed when she ‘is 
dragged into public conflicts? It was 
explained by the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) 
that a woman asks for no more courtesy 
than man shows toman. I say God for- 
bid that a man should give and a woman 
should receive no more courtesy than one 
man gives toanother. And itis exactly 
because this Bill will destroy that sacred 
halo which now surrounds her, will drag 
her into the turmoil of a canvass and a 
contested election, and place her on terms 
of equality with man, for the sake of 
woman generally, I trust no Bill of this 
kind will ever pass. Allusion has been 
made, and I am sorry for it, to some 
questions which have been discussed by 
ladies, and will again be discussed if the 
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cuss all political questions. I am sure 
ladies speak on these questions with the 
best and purest intentions; but let any 
man bring to his mind the woman he 


reverences and loves, would he not rather, 


desire that she should be in her grave 
than hear her use some of the phrases 
which have been used at these meetings ? 
Reference has been made to the example 
of municipal elections. That only proves 
the immense danger of establishing a 
principle even in respect to matters com- 
paratively unimportant. We are told 
now that you must go on, and when the 
franchise is established for spinsters and 
widows, you will be told you must estab- 
lish it for married women, and then you 
will be pointed out the example of 
America, where the women serve on 
juries. The fact is that in one sense 
women are equal with men. They are 
entitled to all the same privileges as men, 
and the argument is, then, why should 
not they have the same obligations, and 
why not serve on juries? Whereis the 
argument to stop? You must end in 
admitting woman in every case. Why 
should Lady Burdett Coutts be excluded 
from the House of Lords? Why should 
not any strong-minded woman enter this 
House? As soon as you break down 
the good old principle that woman was 
made to be a companion and helpmate 
for man, and not to be his master, you 
must give way in everything else, and 
admit them wherever they wish to enter. 
By the ordinance of Providence woman 
was never intended for those things. By 
the arrangements of God man was in- 
tended for the busy walks of life, woman 
for the sanctuary of home, and for those 
offices far higher than man can perform 
in the busy scenes of life, and which 
make home and life holy. That is her 
place. Surely we may judge from all 
history, from everything we have seen 
of her strength and of her physical 
powers, that woman was not intended to 
be a soldier. I have as great an abhor- 
rence of political Amazons as I have of 
the Amazons of Dahomey. Woman was 
made for other and higher things, and 
she cannot do both. No legislation you 
ever pass can make a woman a man in 
finish for the work of life; but you may 
go the length of making a woman not a 
woman in the sacred sense in which we 
use the word, but something wholly 
different from the woman that is the 
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glory and honour of the homes of Eng- 
land, aye, and of Ireland, as well in the 
homely cottage of the peasant as in the 
palace of the rich. The woman that 
confines herself to domestic life, who 
thinks her honour lies in doing her duty 
to her husband, and bringing up his 
children, and sharing all his labours and 
cares, may be turned into something 
different. Let her come to make speeches 
such as have been made, and never again 
would you restore her purity of thought, 
her innocence of heart, her affection for 
home, husband, and children. All these 
would be ruthlessly destroyed. These 
are the reasons why I was anxious to 
say a few words, because I have put my 
opposition to the Bill on grounds higher 
than some of my Predecessors who have 
spoken. I object tothe Billin the name 
of the Constitution; first, because it 
would introduce a power which has been 
already described as a hysterical power ; 
I object to it in the name of society, be- 
cause it shakes the relations on which 
society depends, and you cannot disturb 
these relations with impunity ; and I ob- 
ject to itin the name of woman—and I 
speak now not for Irishwomen, for it 
would not be accepted by 99 out of every 
100 women in my country, but for women 
generally—and, on their behalf, I ask 
you to leave them in disfranchisement, 
by which they are honoured, and to 
the chivalry of men, which they have 
always hitherto enjoyed. 

Mr. COURTNEY, who spoke amid 
continued interruption, said, that he 
could not but feel the force of the obser- 
vations of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Limerick, and the responsibility 
which he himself incurred in rising to 
meet his arguments. He would not, 
however, shrink from the task. The 
hon. Member was understood to ask 
whether there were not any drawbacks 
to the position which he admitted was 
now assigned to woman in this country ? 
Even if her emancipation were accom- 
panied by the risk of degradation, which 
had been anticipated, he would face it 
in consideration of the advantages to be 
gained. He contended that, under any 
circumstances, there was no fear that 
less courtesy would be shown from 
strong men to weak women than now, 
and that all the teaching of history was 
against the apprehensions of the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick. He 
contrasted the position of woman in 
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Turkey with her position in this country, 
and urged that her emancipation in the 
West by the advance of Christianity had 
been a gradual process, so that even in 
this country her position now was far 
better thanithad been. The arguments 
urged against her emancipation were 
formerly urged against her education, 
and the ‘‘blue stocking’”’ was formerly 
exposed to the odium which was now 
reserved for the lady candidate for the 
suffrage. We were no longer afraid of 
educating women, and we found the 
more we educated them the higher be- 
came the standard of their character. 
He based his support of the Bill pre- 
cisely on the ground on which the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick had 
opposed it, and contended that, so far 
from injuring the character and position 
of women, it would improve them, and 
at the same time necessarily improve the 
character and position of men. The hon. 
Member was proceeding, when—— 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six of the clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 7th June, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusuic Buus—First Reading— 
Elementary Education Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Felmingham, &c.) * (96), and 
referred to the Examiners; Quarter Sessions 
(Boroughs) * (99); Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation (No. 3) * (100), and referred to 
the Examiners. 

Second Reading—Law of Evidence Amendment * 
(63); Marriages Legalisation, Saint Peter's, 
Almondsbury * (85); Bar Education and Dis- 
cipline (69); Metropolis} Improvement Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation* (72); Metro- 
polis Improvement Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Great Wild Street, &c.)* (81); 
City of London Improvement Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Golden Lane, &c.) * 
(82); Greenock Improvement Provisional 
Order Confirmation* (83); General Police 
and Improvement (Scotland) Provisional Or- 
der Confirmation (Dumbarton) * (68); Cus- 
toms, Inland Revenue, and Savings Banks*. 


Mr. Courtney 
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Committee—Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment 
44-97). 

Ph SL ee School of Law* 
(81-98) ; Consolidated Fund (£5,900,000) *. 
Third Reading—Provisional Orders (Ireland) 

Confirmation (Holywood, &c.)* (62), and 
passed. 
Withdrawn—Inns of Court * (30). 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 44.) 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into a Committee on the said 
Bill.” —( Zhe Earl of Rosebery.) 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that as 
he did not address their Lordships on 
the second reading of the Bill, they 
would perhaps permit him to say a few 
words before going into Committee—by 
doing so;he hoped he might save the 
time of the House when in Committee. 
The Bill was one of considerable impor- 
tance, and deserved attention both with 
respect to its principle and its details. 
Although, as their Lordships were aware, 
it referred immediately and solely to 
Scotland, it affirmed a principle of con- 
siderable importance, and one which, if 
accepted, was not unlikely to be ex- 
tended to England. In this case a very 
important subject was dealt with by a 
Bill originated by a private Member of 
Parliament. There were occasions on 
which it was convenient that important 
subjects should be dealt with by private 
Members, because that course tended to 
withdraw them from the arena of Party 
politics, and such measures were more 
likely to receive their due consideration 
when there was an entire absence of 
Party feeling ; and he thought that the 
Government had acted wisely in allowing 
this Bill to pass the House of Commons 
at the instance of a private Member (Mr. 
M‘Lagan), who for many years had 
given great attention to the subject, and 
who had produced a Bill with which in 
general principle all were agreed. The 
great object of the Bill was to make 
the principle of the existing law of 
Scotland with reference to damage done 
by game more easily workable, and the 
law more easily adjudicated upon by the 
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Courts. The principle of the Scotch law 
with regard to damage by game was 
that a tenant might claim for damage if 
he could prove that there was an ex- 
cess of game upon the land during his 
tenancy over what was upon it when he 
took the lease; and the object of this 
Rill was fair and equitable—namely, to 
establish that principle, and to enable 
Courts of Law to adjudicate upon dis- 
putes between landlord and tenant in 
respect to damages caused by game upon 
their farms upon that principle. It was 
obvious that when a man took a farm, 
he formed a certain notion of the amount 
of game there was upon it; and when 
he agreed to give a certain rent for that 
farm, he offered that rent knowing that a 
certain equivalent of rent would be paid 
according to the amount of game upon 
the farm. It was clear that if those 
conditions between landlord and tenant 
were seriously altered by any large 
quantity of game coming upon the farm 
subsequent to the date of the contract, 
the contract would not be an equitable 
one; and therefore the justice of the 
principle which gave to the tenant a 
claim for damages caused by such excess 
could not be disputed. But in the pre- 
sent condition of the law in Scotland, it 
was extremely difficult to carry into 
effect that principle, because there was 
no basis laid down in the lease by which 
to compare the amount of damage at 
one time with the amount at another. 
The tenant might say—‘‘ When I took 
the lease the question of game never en- 
tered into my consideration. The thing 
was not in my mind when I entered into 
the contract, and I am entitled to the 
full amount of the damage done by the 
game.’’ Under the Bill, in future no 
tenant would be able to say that, because 
at the time of granting and taking the 
lease, both landlord and tenant would 
be obliged to take into consideration the 
amount of damage estimated to be caused 
to the estate by the game, and a clause 
would be inserted in the lease which 
would form the basis on which increased 
damage, if any, could be assessed. 
Without some such basis it was impos- 
sible for either landlord or tenant to esti- 
mate the amount of the excess damage. 
The principle, therefore, of the Bill was 
simply to establish the basis, and make 
it legally applicable for the future; and 
both landlord and tenant would be en- 
titled in future to make terms for the 
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payment of the excess of damage on that 
basis. In respect of this part of the Bill 
there was no departure from the general 
law of Scotland—it simply placed the 
matter in such a form that the Courts 
could adjudicate whenever the question 
arose, and gave a basis on which to 
assess the compensation. He desired to 
say a word upon what was termed free- 
dom of contract. It had been repre- 
sented that this Bill interfered with what 
was termed freedom of contract. Nobody 
was more in earnest than he was in sup- 
porting freedom of contract in any mat- 
ter, and he would not give his consent 
to any measure which in the least degree 
interfered with it. But there was an 
important distinction here. It was one 
thing to say to the landlord and tenant 
—‘‘ You are bound to so and so in regard 
to game,” and quite another thing to say 
to them—‘‘ You must make your bargain 
in such a manner and in such a particu- 
lar form, in order that the amount of 
compensation may be ascertained ; ’’—it 
being strictly within the purview of the 
law to grant compensation for the exces- 
sive damage done by game, it was no 
abandonment of the principle of freedom 
of contract to prescribe that this contract 
should be in a specified form. There 
was, however, another point in the Bill 
which was more a matter of detail, and 
in respect to which he had given Notice 
of an Amendment. He referred to the 
change in the presumption of law. At 
present the presumption of Scotch law 
was that the game belonged to the 
owner, unless there was a distinct con- 
tract that it should not. Now, the 4th 
clause of the Bill reversed that principle, 
and declared that in future the presump- 
tion of law should be that unless there 
was an express reservation it belonged 
to the tenant. Now, his objection to 
that proposition was that it was wholly 
unnecessary to the Bill, and that it ap- 
peared to give the tenant a right which, 
under the system of freedom of contract, 
had been invariably reserved to the 
owner; and it would raise in the minds 
of the tenants in Scotiand a presumption 
that in future they would possess some 
rights which they had not now, but which 
their landlords had; and he considered 
that it was very inexpedient to lay down 
any such principle in an Act of Parlia- 
ment. But beside his objection on the 
point of principle, he objected to the 
manner in which the clause was drawn, 
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inasmuch as it would render nugatory 
the substance of the contract; because 
where the lessor reserved to himself the 
winged game, and left the ground game 
to the tenant, the lessor did, in fact, re- 
tain to himself the sole right of killing 
game. Another objection as to which 
much might be said, was in regard to 
mountains and moors—where the whole 
side of a mountain was let in sheep 
farms ; the presumption of law being in 
favour of the tenant, the effect would be 
that the landlord could not shoot his own 
grouse. In that way they would deal 
with a very large part of Scotland. He 
knew many large estates in Scotland 
where agricultural pasture land was 
comparatively small, and where the 
right of shooting was very large. He 
thought it only reasonable that where a 
man held a square mile of land he should 
still have the right of shooting over it. 
Again, there were many cases, as of 
lands owned by corporate bodies, where, 
although the lessors had no power of 
shooting, there was no intention of 
giving the right of shooting to the 
tenants; but this clause would transfer it 
to them. In his view there was a very 
great objection to that portion of the 
4th clause which proposed to introduce a 
change in.the Scotch law of presumption 
of ownership in this respect, and he pro- 
posed in the Committee to .move an 
Amendment reserving to the landlord 
the presumption of ownership by common 
law. That was the only Amendment he 
proposed to move. The general scope 
and object of the Bill he considered very 
valuable, and in his opinion it was not 
inconsistent with the general law of 
Scotland. 

Tue Kart or AIRLIE approved the 
principle of the Bill, which he thought 
would prove a very valuable measure. 
At present the tenants in Scotland had so 
much difficulty in establishing a claim 
for compensation, that it amounted to a 
denial of justice. The difficulty, of 
course, in proving to what extent the 
damage done by game had increased 
during 15 or 16 years, when the damage 
done at thé earlier period remained an 
unknown quantity. This difficulty the 
Billwould remedy. He did not agree in 
the observations of his noble Friend who 
had just addressed their Lordships as 
to the reversing of the presumption of 
law provided in the 4th clause. In 
England, by the common law—and he 
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believed by statute law also—the game 
was the property of the tenant, and the 
landlord had no right to shoot on land 
let by him unless in the letting he re- 
served that right. What the Bill pro- 
posed in that respect was, therefore, to 
put the Scotch tenant in the same posi- 
tion with respect to game as the English 
one, and of keeping the presumption of 
law as at present in favour of the land- 
lord. He did not see why the landlord 
should reserve the whole of the game or 
none at all: he thought that it should 
be allowed to the landlord to reserve 
either a part or the whole. In respect 
to the damage done being limited to 40s., 
he thought it might operate rather 
hardly on some tenants. 

Tur Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
should resist the proposed Amendment 
of the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll). 
He considered the apprehensions ex- 
pressed by the noble Duke were unsub- 
stantial bogies. 

Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH was of 
opinion that the Bill as it now stood 
would, if carried, take away a very valu- 
able right from the landlord and give it 
to the tenant. The Amendment of the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) was a 
most reasonable one. He did not think 
the tenantry of Scotland generally en- 
tertained any feeling on the subject. 

Tur Marquess or HUNTLY declared 
that in the heart of Scotland, from which 
he came, the feeling on this question of 
the presumption of law was very strong, 
and he should vote for the Bill as it 
stood. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON considered that it would not 
tend to create good feeling between 
landlord and tenant; to interfere would 
be presumption of law in favour of the 
landlord’s ownership, and he therefore 
hoped the noble Earl who had charge of 
the measure (the Earl of Rosebery) 
would not resist the nobe Duke’s (the 
Duke of Argyll’s) Amendment. 

Tue Eart or MINTO pointed out 
that the word ‘‘ game” was defined in 
the 4th definition of the 3rd clause to be 
‘‘all the animals enumerated in the 
Game Acts, or any of them.’’ The Sche- 
dule, however, only gave the titles of a 
number of Statutes—so that those who 
turned to the Schedule would be very 
little wiser than before as to what “ all 
the animals”’ were. He thought a dis- 
tinct enumeration of. the animals that 
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were to be considered ‘‘ game” should 
be given in the Bill. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 
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Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Interpretation clause). 

Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH took 
exception to the definition of the word 
“crop” including ‘grass, whether in- 
tended for hay or pasture,” pointing out 
that if it so defined the definition would 
include all the moorlands in Scotland. 

Tue Kart or AIRLIE suggested that 
“crop”? should be defined as “culti- 
vated grass land.” 

Tae Duxe or BUCCLEUCH agreed 
with the noble Earl; but, at all events, 
some words should be inserted by which 
it should be taken out of the category of 
permanent pasture. It might be re- 
stricted to enclosed land perhaps; but, 
at all events, it required explanation. 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON pointed out that there were 
large quantities of land in Scotland 
under cultivation, with a rotation of 
crops, and were not enclosed at all. He 
knew several farms in which there was 
not a single fence to be seen ; and there- 
fore his noble Friend who had charge 
of the Bill must be careful that there 
was no mistake made in this respect. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL rather under- 
stood from his noble Friend that it was 
not intended to include mountain or 
moorland, but there was a great deal of 
both enclosed in Scotland, and therefore 
it would not do to restrict it to enclosed 
land. 

Tue Dvuxz or BUCOCLEUCH in- 
timated that he would consider the 
matter, and introduce some Amend- 
ment on the Report. 

Lorp ABINGER said, he should like 
to know from the noble Earl who had 
charge of the Bill whether it was really 
intended to include the Highland moors, 
or whether land cultivated with grass 
and crops in rotation? As the words 
appeared in the clause in question they 
were liable to be interpreted in more 
than one sense, and it was desirable that 
upon such a subject as this they should 
be perfectly clear. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
did not suppose that any moor in Scotland 
was ever intended to bear crops, but 
that the provisions of the Bill would 
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certainly apply to some portions of the 
borders of moors. 

Lorp ABINGER said, that as the 
clause stood it really did include moors, 
and therefore he hoped that some plain 
words would be put in to imply that it 
meant grass under cultivation. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR sug- 
gested that there should be words in- 
troduced into the clause defining it to 
be grass land for pasture in ‘“ open cul- 
tivated ground.” 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE said, he did 
not think that it would be advisable to 
use the words ‘‘upon open ground,” 
because it might include the very land 
which it was wished to exclude. 

Lorp ABINGER was, on the con- 
trary, of opinion that the words “‘ open 
cultivated ground ”’ would answer very 
well. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
would introduce an Amendment on the 
Report. 

THe Dvuxe or BUCCLEUCH as- 
sented, and said that would give the 
noble Earl an opportunity of exercising 
his ingenuity. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Right of killing game, &c., 
to be in the lessor, unless reserved by 
the lessor. ) 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL moved an 
Amendment, having for its object to re- 
verse this proposition, and of retaining 
the presumption of law as at present in 
favour of the landlord. 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out all the words down to (“of”’), 
inclusive, line 21, and insert (“* Where under 
any lease made subsequently to the commence- 
ment of this Act, or where by presumption of 
common law upon any land occupied under a 
lease made subsequently to the commencement 
of this Act, the lessor shall reserve or retain,’’) 
—(The Duke of Argyll.) 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY was de- 
sirous of stating the reasons why he 
thought the Amendment both inexpe- 
dient and unnecessary. In the first 
place, he did not see the dangers which 
the noble Duke had shadowed forth, 
because the noble Duke knew very well 
that in 99 cases out of 100 the right of 
killing game would be reserved by the 
lessor, and therefore the right which the 
clause conferred on the tenant would be 
merely nominal. Therefore, he thought 
the bogies raised by the noble Duke 
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were as unsubstantial as could well be 
imagined. When they went further, 
and looked at the condition of things in 
England, they found in that country, 
where the presumption was that the 
tenant was the owner of the game, no 
particular evil resulted; and he could 
not see how in Scotland, where the 
tenant invariably obtained the security 
of a 19 years’ lease, there could be reason 
to suppose that any iticonvenience could 
arise from the change. Beyond that, 
there was some little advantage in having 
uniformity between England and Scot- 
land in this respect; and, moreover, if 
the noble Duke’s Amendment were car- 
ried, he did not think the measure would 
be at all successful in allaying that irri- 
tation and soreness which were felt by 
the tenant-farmers of Scotland on this 
subject. It must be recollected that the 
Scottish farmers were an intelligent and 
enlightened class—at the same time, they 
had a strong feeling on this question. 
What, then, would be their feeling when 
they saw a Bill come up from the House 
of Commons with a clause giving the 
tenant the presumptive ownership of the 
game, and which placed them on an 
equal footing with English tenant-far- 
mers, if the House of Lords rejected 
that clause, and left them, so far from 
being placed on a footing of equality, in 
a position inferior to that of the English 
farmer? Did their Lordships think that 
a Bill which contained no such provision 
as this would be ever likely to satisfy 
the tenantry of Scotland? He assured 
them that this was a great grievance to 
the farmers in Scotland, and he should 
ask their Lordships to divide on the 
Amendment. 

THe Duxe or BUCCLEUCH said, 
that he was very sorry to find that his 
noble Friend opposite objected to the 
very reasonable Amendment of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll). He seemed 
to think nothing whatever of taking 
away a very valuable right from one 
body of men and giving it to another. 
Now, he (the Duke of Buccleuch) was 
inclined to think that such a proceeding 
was not in the least likely to promote 
good feeling between the two classes. 
He thought the Amendment of the noble 
Duke extremely fair, and one that would 
commend itself to their Lordships, be- 
cause there was nothing whatever in it 
to prevent the tenant from going to a 
Court of Law for the purpose of obtaining 


The Eari of Rosebery 
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compensation for any damages sustained 
by him from his landlord’s game. 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY assured 
the House that in the district from which 
he came the tenants were very loud in 
their complaints that by the presumption 
of law the right to kill game was with 
the landlords, and they asked why they 
should not be placed in the same posi- 
tion as the farmers of England. He 
thought that by making this concession 
they would do away with much of the 
agitation which existed in Scotland. 
With reference to the lessor not having 
a right to shoot upon the land, he 
thought that many instances existed 
where owners of common pasture land 
had not the right to shoot over it; and 
he could give the noble Duke some 
strong instances where even lords of 
manors, or as they were called in Scot- 
land ‘‘superiors,”’ did not possess the 
right. He thought that could easily be 
remedied by inserting a rider to the 
clause, to show that where the landlord 
had not the right of shooting on his own 
land, some exception might be made, 
and that could be done on Report. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND np 
GORDON said, that the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Huntly) had 
based his argument upon the statement 
that the feeling ainongst the tenantry in 
his part of the country on this subject 
was very great ; but he thought he could 
show his noble Friend that no such agi- 
tation existed in, that part of Scotland 
with which he (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon) was acquainted. The noble 
Marquess must, therefore, forgive him for 
asking him to confine his remarks to 
that particular portion of the country 
with which he himself was acquainted. 
The noble Marquess also said that his 
friends complained that they were not 
placed upon a position of equality with 
their friends in England; but he would 
remind the noble Marquess that in Eng- 
land there was no such Bill at all, and 
therefore if the Scotch tenantry were 
legislated for, they would be placed in a 
better position than their friends in 
England. He entirely agreed with the 
Amendment, and he hoped their Lord- 
ships would pass it. In his opinion, the 
tenants would have nothing to be grate- 
ful for in respect of the provision against 
which the Amendment was directed ; 
because the boon which it professed to 
give with one hand it immediately took 
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of reservation to the landlord. He 
thought it would be far better to leave 
the presumption of the law as it stood. 
There was no necessity for making any 
such alteration. Neither did he think 
it would have any effect upon the Bill. 
If it did he should be sorry to vote for 
it; because, as he said before, the Bill 
was an honest attempt to remedy an evil 
that at present existed. He hoped that 
the noble Earl would assent to the 
Amendment. 

Tue Kart or CAMPERDOWN sup- 
ported the clause as it stood, on the 
ground that the presumption of law 
ought to be in favour of the tenant—it 
being but natural to suppose that where 
a landlord let his land he let it for all 
purposes whatever, and that if he did 
not, he would make a special reserva- 
tion. The merit that the Bill pre- 
sented in his eye was that it took away 
the principle of uncertainty which at 
present existed about the damage caused 
by the game, and reduced it to a matter 
of agreement between the landlord and 
tenant. Under this Bill the tenant 
would know exactly what he had to 
expect, and on what ground he could ob- 
tain damages for the compensation com- 
mitted by game. It appeared to him to 
be very desirable both for the landlord 
and the tenant that the basis of the 
agreement should be distinctly stated in 
the contract. 

THe Duxe or ARGYLL said, he was 
glad his noble Friend in charge of the 
Bill had admitted that it would make no 
great difference whether the presumption 
of ownership was in the landlord or in 
the tenant, because in Scotland it was 
the universal practice for landlords to 
reserve the game. Therefore, so far as 
the operative part of the Bill went, it 
would make no difference whatever. 
There might be something to be said for 
the presumption of ownership being in 
the tenants in respect of arable land, and 
that they should have the common law 
right to kill ground game on that de- 
scription of land; but in regard to the 
great districts of the country where the 
mountains were let in sheep runs, it was 
only fair and proper that the presump- 
tion of law with respect to game should 
be that it belonged to the landlord. For 
his part, he should prefer the question 
of the presumption of the law not being 
dealt with at all by this Bill, but being 
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left entirely to the landlords and tenants 
as a matter of contract. 

Eart FORTESOUE said, that as a 
matter of expediency it would not be 
well for a House which was often de- 
scribed as a House of landlords to re- 
verse a decision come to by the other 
House of Parliament in favour of the 
Scotch tenant, which only extended to 
him a legal presumption long enjoyed 
by the English tenant. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY said, that 
though the provision was not vital to 
the Bill, he had again to express a hope 
that the noble Duke would not press his 
Amendment, because if it were carried 
it would be calculated to excite a dis- 
contented feeling on the part of Scotch 
tenants. The question involved was 
one of principle, and therefore he felt 
bound to take a division upon it. 


On Question, that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the clause ? 
Their Lordships divided :—Contents 34 ; 
Not-Contents 73: Majority 37. 


CONTENTS. 

Devonshire, D. Aberdare, L. 

Beaumont, L. 
Bristol, M. Boyle, L. (£. Cork § 
Ripon, M Orrery.) 

Hand Carysfort, L. (Z. Carys- 
fort.) 

Airlie, E.  [ Teller.] Coleridge, L. 
Camperdown, E. Dinevor, L. 
Dartrey, E. Dorchester, L. 
Ducie, E. Elgin, L. (4. Elgin 
Fortescue, E. and Kincardine.) 
Granville, E. Hammond, L. 
Kimberley, E. Keane, L 
Lovelace, E. Lyttelton, L. 
Minto, E. Meldrum, L. (&. 
Morley, E. Huntly.) 

Mostyn, L. 

Rosebery, L. (#. Rose- 
Cardwell, V. bery.) [Teller.] 
Halifax, V. Selborne, L. 
Leinster, V. (D. Lein- Strafford, L. (V. En- 

ster.) field.) 

Powerscourt, V. Truro, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Cairns, L. (LZ. Chan- Belmore, E. 
cellor.) Bradford, E. 
Cadogan, E. 
Marlborough, D. Cowper, E. 
Richmond, D. De La Warr, E. 
Somerset, D. Doncaster, E. (D. Buc- 
cleuch and Queens- 
Hertford, M. berry.) 
Northampton, M. Haddington, E. 
Harrowby, E. 
Amherst, E. Jersey, E. 


Mansfield, E. 
Mar and Kellie, E 


Beaconsfield, E. 
Beauchamp, E. 
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Morton, E. 

Nelson, E. 

Powis, E. 

Redesdale, E. 

Selkirk, E. 

Stanhope, E. 

Strange, E. (D. Athol.) 
Sydney, E 
Wharncliffe, E. 
Wilton, E. 


Eversley, V. 
Hawarden, V. 
Sidmouth, V. 
Templetown, V. 


Abercromby, L. 

Abinger, L. 

Balfour of Burleigh, L. 

Blantyre, L. 

Bolton, L. 

Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 
ton.) 

Castlemaine, L. 

Chelmsford, L. 

Clanbrassill, L. 
Roden.) 

Clonbrock, L. 

Cloncurry, L. 

Colchester, L. 


(E. 
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Dunmore, L. (£. Dun- 
more.) 

Elphinstone, L. 

Foley, L. 

Forbes, L. 

Foxford, L. (£. Lime- 
‘rick, 

Gormanston, 64 
Gormanston.) 

Hampton, L. 

Harlech, L. 

Hartismere, L. 
Henniker.) 

Heytesbury, L. 

Lovat, L. 

Oxenfoord,L. (E.Stair.) 
[ Teller. | 

Sackville, L, 

Saltersford, L. (£.Cour- 
town. 

Silchester, L. (EZ. Long- 
Sord) 

Sinclair, L. 

Skelmersdale, L. 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 

Stratheden and Camp- 
bell, L. 

Strathspey, L. (£.JSea- 
field.) 

Sundridge, L. °(D. Ar- 


L. 


(L. 
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Colville of Culross, L. 
Cottesloe, L. 

de Ros, L. 

Digby, L. 


gyll.) [Teller.] 
Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Winmarleigh, L. 


Words struck out ; then Amendment 
put, and agreed to ; words inserted. 


Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON inquired what was the mean- 
ing of the words in the clause “ har- 
boured on the lands of the lessor?” 
Was the phrase known to Scotch law ? 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY explained 
that the words were put in for the pur- 
pose of providing a remedy for the case 
where the lessor who had reserved the 
game kept up a large head of game in 
the woods and coverts which came out 
and fed upon the crops of neighbouring 
farms which did not belong to him. 


After some discussion and explana- 
tion— 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that after the discussion he really did 
not understand himself what interpreta- 
tion to put upon the word. It seemed 
to him to have been put in for the pur- 
pose of enabling the landlord to protect 
himself, and he suggested whether the 
better way would not be in such a case 
that he should give the tenant leave to 
shoot the game. 

Lorpv ABERDARE said, that he un- 
derstood the word in the sense intended 
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by the promoter of the Bill; but it was 
quite clear that educated and sensible 
men entertained quite a different opinion 
upon it. 
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After further conversation, 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
would attempt to make the matter clear 
on the Report. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Lessee being of opinion that 
damage to his crops exceeds the sum 
mentioned in his lease, to intimate same 
to lessor) agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Provision as to actions for 
damage between lessor and lessee). 

Lorp LOVAT moved, after line 16, 
to insert as sub-section 2— 


‘No such action shall be competent in regard 
to damage done to turnips or other root crop 
between the thirtieth of November and the first 
of April in any year, or done to crops of any 
kind which with ordinary diligence might have 
been reaped, raised, or removed before the 
damage was done.” 


Viscount HALIFAX pointed out that 
in the North some crops had to be of 
necessity left out in the fields till very 
late in the year. 

Lorpv ABINGER supported the 
Amendment. He thought that those 
who left crops out, which might with 
ordinary diligence have been got in, 
should not be paid compensation if 
damage was done to them. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR also 
thought that if crops were left out longer 
than was necessary the occupier should 
not be compensated for damage. 

Tue Eart or DUNMORE thought 
the principle of the Amendment was a 
good one, but that it might operate very 
hardly upon the farmers of the North of 
Scotland, and there were portions of the 
Highlands where they could not get the 
crops in early. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause amended and agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Provisions as to arbitration 
for settling claims of damage between 
lessors and lessees). 

Tue Eart or SELKIRK moved to 
transpose Clauses 6 and 7, page 3, by 





placing Clause 7, as amended, in place 
of Clause 6. : 
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Olause 6 (now 7.) to be amended by 
leaving out— 


(“ When a lessor and lessee agree in writing 
to refer to arbitration any claim of damage 
arising under this Act’’) andinserting (‘In all 
cases where there is a clause ina lease providing 
for the settlement of disputes by arbitration the 
case shall be at once referred to the arbiters, as 
pointed out in the lease; and where no such 
clause exists in the lease it shall be competent 
for a lessor or lessee to refer such claims for 
compensation to arbitration, in which case.’’) 


Tue Kart or ROSEBERY opposed 
the Amendment as quite unnecessary, 
and contended that it would be better 
that all cases should be dealt with under 
the one uniform system of arbitration 
provided by the Bill. 


On Question? resolved in the negative. 


THe Eart or ROSEBERY moved, at 
the end of the clause to add as new sub- 
section— 


“5. Any notice under this section shall be in 
writing and may be served on the person to 
whom it is to be given either personally or by 
leaving it for him at his last known place of 
abode in Scotland, or by sending it through the 
post in a registered letter addressed to him 
there; and if so sent by post it shall be deemed 
to have been served at the time when the letter 
containing it would be delivered in ordinary 
course, and in order to prove service by letter 
it shall be sufficient to prove that the letter was 
properly addressed and posted and that it con- 
tained the notice to be served.” 


Motion agreed to; sub-section added. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 8 to 11 agreed to, with Amend- 
ments. 


Clause 12 (Leases or agreements 
about game existing at passing of this 
Act not affected by it) agreed to. 


Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH moved, 
after Clause 12, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


“ Nothing in this Act shall prevent a landlord 
and tenant from entering into and carrying into 
effect any such agreement as they think fit, or 
shall interfere with the operation thereof.”’ 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL hoped that 
his noble Friend would not press his 
Amendment, as it was really not neces- 
sary for the purpose of securing the 
rights of landlords, and if agreed to it 
might make the Act useless. 
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Tue Eart or MINTO quite agreed 
that the integrity of freedom of contract 
ought not to be touched. He should, 
however, vote for the Amendment. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, that 
if the Amendment were carried the Bill 
would be useless, for it would eut away 
the very purpose of the Bill, which was 
to establish some fixed and known basis 
on which claims for compensation might 
be made. 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, that nobody held more 
sacred freedom of contract than he did, 
but, as the noble Duke opposite had ex- 
plained on going into Committee, this 
Bill really did not interfere with it. At 
present farmers were entitled to a cer- 
tain amount for damage done to their 
crops by game, and this Bil lonly estab- 
lished a basis on which they could assess 
the damage. He joined the noble Duke 
opposite in urging his noble Friend not 
to press his Amendment. 

Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH said, 
that in deference to the opinion of his 
noble Friend he would withdraw the 
Amendment; but still he was not quite 
satisfied with the clause, nor did he 
think that under it freedom of contract 
would be safe. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Schedule I., which sets forth the titles 
of the various Acts relating to game in 
Scotland from the Act passed in the 
year 1587 ‘“ Aganis slayeris of deir and 
utheris wyld beastis,” to the Act for the 
Prevention of Poaching, 25 & 26 Vict., 
ce. 114. 


Tue Eart or MINTO suggested that 
the animals intended to be included in 
this Bill should be set forth in a 
Schedule. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL wished for 
some explanation about the Schedule, 
which was merely a list of Acts of Par- 
liament, some of which were obsolete. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY explained 
that he was anxious that there should 
be a list of game in the Schedule, but it 
was extremely difficult to obtain a good 
definition other than in the Acts referred 
to; which had been retained, because 
there were some provisions under them 
they wished to continue. 
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Taz LORD CHANCELLOR pointed 
out that the Acts in question would re- 
main in force though not in the Sche- 
dule. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Friday the 22nd instant ; and 
Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 97.) 


BAR EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 
BILL—(No. 69.) 


(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, its purpose was to 
supply two great wants in the present 
system—the first, the want of a uniform 
system with regard to legal education 
for the Bar and admissions to the Bar; 
the other, a better regulated mode of ap- 
plying discipline to those who had been 
already called to the Bar. The Inns of 
Court had, of late years, made great 
advances towards instituting a system of 
legal education. They yearly contri- 
buted considerable sums for that pur- 
pose, and they had voluntarily chosen 
a Committee from the various Inns, on 
whom they had imposed the duty of 
superintending the education for the 
Bar. But that had all been done volun- 
tarily ; there was nothing to compel the 
continuance of that system—nothing to 
prevent anyone of the Inns from with- 
drawing from it—nothing to make con- 
tributions compulsory; the system de- 
pended entirely on the voluntary action 
of the Inns of Court. The Inns of Court 
were willing that that state of things 
should be improved; and what they 
proposed was that, following in some de- 
gree the example of the Medical Pro- 
fession, there should be a general Coun- 
cil of Education chosen from the Inns 
of Court and partly nominated by the 
Crown, to consist of 30 Members — six 
appointed by the Crown and 24 by the 
Inns of Court—each Inn sending six 
members. Provision was made for the 
nomination and election of those Mem- 
bers and for their retirement by rota- 
tion. It was proposed that the Council 
should have cognizance of, and jurisdic- 
tion in, the following matters:—the legal 
education and examination of students 
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of any of the four Inns of Court desiring 
to be called to the Bar or to practise un- 
der the Bar ;—the censuring and suspend- 
ing from practice of barristers or persons 
practising under the Bar, and the dis- 
barring of barristers—all matters which 
might be referred to them by the Bench 
of any of the Four Inns of Court for 
advice or decision. With regard to the 
education, it was provided that the 
Council should cause examinations to be 
held of all Members of the Inns of Court 
desiring to be called to the Bar, and 
should appoint Examiners for that pur- 
pose; and the Council was to grant a 
certificate to every person who should 
pass a satisfactory examination; it would 
not be lawful for the Benchers of any 
Inn of Court to call to the Bar any stu- 
dent admitted after the year 1871 who 
had not obtained a certificate from the 
Council that he had satisfactorily fulfilled 
the conditions required by their regula- 
tions to qualify him to be called to the 
Bar. As to debarring or censuring ex- 
isting members, that power was taken 
from the Masters of the Bench of the 
several Inns and vested in the general 
Council, with an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. The Council would 
have power to take evidence on oath, if 
they thought fit, and to require the at- 
tendance of witnesses, and the produc- 
tion of documents. This, however, was 
not to interfere with the internal juris- 
diction of the Benchers within their 
several Inns. With regard to tae funds 
which would be at the disposal of the 
Council, they would be derived in the 
first instance from contributions from 
the several Inns, in settled proportions, 
but not to exceed in the aggregate 
£4,600, and of fees on admission of 
each student; secondly, from fees and 
payments received by the Council under 
any rules or regulations to be made by 
them. These fees on admission, taking 
the year 1876 as an average, would 
amount to £1,465, and the fees for lec- 
tures, taking the same year, would be 
£2,068; so that the Council would have 
an income of £8,128; which would bo 
sufficient for the present system of the 
Professors and examinations, and for 
the expenses of the Council, secretary, 
&e., leaving £1,500 for prizes. He 
thought such an arrangement would 
place the system of legal education for 
the Bar on a satisfactory footing for the 
present; and, judging from what had 
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happened in the past, he had no doubt, 
if a still larger sum than that he had 
mentioned could be usefully expended, 
the Inns of Court would be willing to 
supply further funds. Such were the 
provisions of the Bill. As their Lordships 
would see, there stood on the Notice 
Paper two other Bills which his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Selborne) 
had introduced, and had carried through 
the most important stage, which dealt 
with the same subject, and went much 
further than this Bill. With regard to 
those Bills he would only say, even if 
he took the view which his noble and 
learned Friend took, and desired to see 
a measure going so far ultimately become 
the law of the land—and he did not go 
quite so far—he should still be glad to 
see a limited measure, such as the pre- 
sent, adopted. It was a step in the di- 
rection in which his noble and learned 
Friend wished to go, and it would do 
much to add to the arrangements which 
now existed for improving legal educa- 
tion and the discipline of the Bar. He 
moved that the Bill be read a second 
time. 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp SELBORNE said, he certainly 
did regard this Bill as falling very far 
short of such a measure as, he was con- 
vinced, must be adopted, at some time or 
other, for the promotion of legal educa- 
tion. But if he was unable sufficiently 
to interest the whole of the Legal Pro- 
fession in a larger, wider, and more 
liberal schemethan the one now proposed, 
he thought the wise course for him to 
adopt would be to acquiesce, for the pre- 
sent, in what couldnow be obtained, trust- 
ing to the insight and liberality of the 
great Profession to which he belonged 
to carry forward hereafter the mea- 
sures which he had proposed — pro- 
vided the views he entertained were 
right. In the present Bill it was a 
great advantage that the functions 
now exercised by the Inns of Court, with 
regard to the admission of students to 
the Bar, their education and exami- 
nations, and also with regard to the dis- 
cipline of the Bar itself, were at once 
and for ever to be placed under the 
guarantee and security of public law. 
Still, he was disappointed that the Inns 
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of Court, when making up their minds 
to this great step, had not gone further, 
and placed themselves in the honourable 
and great position of a Legal University, 
as was recommended to them by his 
noble and learned Friend himself some 
years ago, as well as by the Royal Com- 
missioners, and which measure he had 
no doubt would, at some time, follow 
upon this first step. It was also satis- 
factory that not only nominees of these 
four Bodies ; but, in addition to them, in- 
dependent persons to be nominated by 
the Crown, would henceforth constitute 
a Council of Legal? Education and Dis- 
cipline. He must protest against the 
extreme narrowness of the view ex- 
pressed in the provision that the business 
of the Council should only be to attend 
to the legal education and examina- 
tion of such students of any of the 
Four Inns of Court as desired to be 
called to the Bar, or to practise under 
the Bar. The great point of difference 
between this scheme and his own—a 
difference which he hoped would be 
finally decided in favour of his own— 
was that he desired a system of legal 
education that should be open to all Her 
Majesty’s subjects, whether intending 
to be called to the Bar or any other 
branch of the Legal Profession, and whe- 
ther members of the Four Inns of Court 
or not. That he considered was the only 
system of legal education worthy of this 
country, and calculated to do great good. 
But in the meantime he was willing that 
this Bill should pass, and the experiment 
of its working be tried. The consequence 
was that he must with reluctance leave 
to others who might come after him to 
carry out the larger scheme that he had 
proposed. The two Orders of the Day 
in his name—the Inns of Court Bill and 
the General School of Law Bill, for Com - 
mittee—must be immediately dropped 
as the necessary consequence of the 
second reading of this Bill. He, how- 
ever, should ask their Lordships first to 
allow the General School of Law Bill to 
pass through Committee pro formd, in 
order that he might introduce Amend- 
ments, so that it might remain on re- 
cord in the shape he desired to submit 
it to their Lordships’ House. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow, 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS CONFIRMATION (FELMINGHAM, &c.) 
BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Boards for the United 
District of Felmingham and Kelvedon Hatch 
to put in force “The Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, 1845,” and the Acts amending 
the same—Was presented by The Lonp Presi- 
DENT; read 1*; and referred to the Examiners. 
(No. 96.) 


INNS OF COURT BILL [H.L. ] 
Order of the Day for the House to be put 


into a Committee read, and discharged; and 
Bill (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


GENERAL SCHOOL OF LAW BILL [H.L. ] 

House in Committee (eccording to order) ; 
Bill reported without amendment; amendments 
made; and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 98.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 7th Tune, 1877. 


MINUTES.}] — Serecr Commitrer — Irish 
Land Act, 1870, Mr. Downing disch., Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna added. 

Pustic Brtts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Emly Cathedral, &c.* [189}. 

First Reading — Solicitors Examination, &c.* 

190]. 

Pine Rauteipteens of Wrecks * [181]. 

Select Committee—New Forest * [150], nominated. 

Committee —Report—General Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland) Act (1862) Amendment* 

164]. 

Cobetdited as amended — Prisons [121], debate 
adjourned, 

Third Reading—Reservoirs * [132], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o Qo — 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES—LEGISLA- 
TION—* TWYCROSS v. GRANT.”—THE 
HUMBER TRONWORKS COMPANY. 

QUESTIONS. 
Str EDWARD WATKIN asked Mr. 

Attorney General, Whether his attention 

has been called to the opinion expressed 
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Questions. 


by the Lord Chief Justice of England 
and to the words he used in the hearing 
of the case of Twycross v. Grant, re- 
ported in the ‘‘ Times” of May the 18th, 
as to the practice of producing an arti- 
ficial premium, by purchases on the Stock 
Exchange before allotment, upon bonds, 
shares, and stocks issued under pros- 
pectus, and of thereby inducing the 
public to apply for the securities offered 
—the words reported to have been used 
by the Lord Chief Justice being— 

‘‘The fact that the practice was usual does 
not affect its morality. What I allude to is not 
anything in the nature of bona fide dealings, 
but purchases on the Stock Exchange for the 
purpose of raising the shares to a fictitious value, 
and in order to induce others to buy them, and 
then when they have bought, they find the 
shares worthless in their hands. That is really 
getting money by means of false pretences ;” 


and, whether it is his intention to advise 
Her Majesty’s Government to take legal 
proceedings against any of the parties 
to the transactions disclosed in the Re- 
= of the Select Committee on Foreign 

oans, and who were guilty of obtaining 
money from many thousand persons by 
means of the ‘‘ false pretences ”’ described 
by the Lord Chief Justice ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I will also ask 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the opinion 
expressed by the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, and to the words he used in 
the hearing of the case of Twycross »v. 
Grant, reported in the “Times” of 
May 18, as to the practice of producing 
an artificial premium by purchases on 
the Stock Exchange before allotment, 
upon bonds, shares, and stocks issued 
under prospectus, and of thereby inducing 
the public to apply for the securities 
offered, the words reported to have been 
used by the Lord Chief Justice being— 
“The fact that the practice was usual does 
not affect its morality. What I allude to is not 
anything in the nature of bona fide dealings, 
but purchases on the Stock Exchange for the 
purpose of raising the shares to a fictitious value 
and in order to induce others to buy them, and 
then when they have bought, they find the 
shares worthless in their hands. That is really 
getting money by means of false pretences ;”’ 


and, whether it is his intention to advise 
Her Majesty’s Government to take legal 
proceedings against any of the parties 
who have been guilty of obtaining money 
from many thousand persons by means 
of the ‘false pretences” described by 
the Lord Chief Justice, more particularly 
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with reference to transactions disclosed 
in the ‘‘ Railway News” of March 24, 
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1876, with respect to the Humber Iron-. 


works Company, capital £1,000,000, 
E. W. Watkin, Chairman, on behalf of 
which scheme the promoters appealed to 
the public through the Stock Exchange, 
promising a dividend of 20 per cent and 
upwards to the shareholders, the shares 
of the Company being quoted 1} to 2 
remium before a single share had been 
allotted; whereas in a few months the 
whole of the money subscribed by the 
public disappeared except a trifle? 

Srr EDWARD WATKIN: Sir, before 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General answers my Question 
I am sure the House will allow me the 
indulgence of a few words in reference 
to the Question of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth. I only 
arrived from Ireland early this morning, 
and did not see the Question of the right 
hon. Baronet till some time this after- 
noon. Therefore, I received no Notice 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s intention 
to put his Question, which I am sure I 
am within Parliamentary language in 
describing as not a little offensive. I 
therefore had no opportunity of showing 
the right hon. Baronet that he was 
grossly in error, that he had done me 
great injustice, wasted the time of the 
House, and extended a practice which I 
think you, Sir, will see is not entirely to 
the credit of the House—namely, that 
of bringing forward personal matters 
and arousing personal animosities in the 
shape of asking Questions. Now, Sir, 
the facts are very simple, and they are 
perfectly well known. If any hon. or 
right hon. Member will do me the favour 
of going to the Library and inspecting 
The Times of the Autumn of 1869, he 
will find the report of the trial, extend- 
ing over three days, to which the right 
hon. Baronet refers; that a jury was 
empanelled to try whether I, the Mem- 
ber of this House alluded to, had done 
anything dishonourable, or fraudulent, 
or unfair; that after three days’ exami- 
nation I positively refused to allow the 
case to go to a referee, and insisted on 
my right to have the case tried by a 
British Judge and a British jury. The 
jury were unanimously of opinion that 
no case whatever had been made out, 
and the person who pursued me—a 
small attorney in Yorkshire—preferred 
to be non-suited rather than take the 
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verdict of the jury. If the right hon. 
Baronet will do me the further justice 
of referring to the remarks of the Lord 
Chief Justice, who tried the case, he 
will find that his Lordship distinctly 
stated that no imputation rested upon 
me, and that the misfortunes of the 
undertaking—for unfortunate it was— 
were in consequence of no fault of mine, 
but happened mainly because the advice 
which I gave was not taken; and I 
think he will do me the justice of ad- 
mitting that the Question is not fair, is . 
not well founded, is libellous—that it is 
such a Question as a man would not put 
to me out of this House without receiv- 
ing such a reply as the forms of this 
House will not permit me to make. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: My 
attention has been called by the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Hythe, as 
well as by that of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, to the obser- 
vations of the Lord Chief Justice in the 
ease of ‘‘ Twycross v. Grant.” I under- 
stand the Lord Chief Justice, in the 
words made use of, to condemn the prac- 
tices referred to as dishonest and im- 
moral; but I do not think he commits 
himself to an opinion that persons re- 
sorting to these practices are in all cases 
liable to criminal prosecution. It is no 
part, I conceive, of my duty as Attorney 
General to initiate criminal proceedings 
against the promoters of Companies. In 
the cases referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hythe and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth, my 
advice has not been asked by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and unless it is 
asked I have no intention of volunteer- 
ing a communication of my opinion. 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN: I beg to 
give Notice that on going into Commit- 
tee of Supply I will call the attention of 
the House to this very important ques- 
tion and move a Resolution. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL MILITARY 
ASYLUM.—QUESTION. 


GenerRaL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
To explain whether any and what 
changes have been made in the rules 
regarding age for the admission of boys 
into the Royal Military Asylum, and as 
regards their selection from the sons of 
men after their fathers have left the 
Army, also in the cubic space for dormi- 
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tories, which was accepted on the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission of 
1870 on Military Education ; and, whe- 
ther he would lay upon the Table of the 
House the documents which will show 
on whose advice, and for what objects or 
reasons, these changes have been made ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The 
minimum age for the admission of boys 
into the Royal Military Asylum has been 
raised from seven to ten years of age. 
When boys were admitted at the earlier 
age a large proportion remained at the 
school from six to eight years, to the 
prejudice of many deserving cases, ex- 
cluded owing to the slow rate at which 
vacancies occurred. No change has been 
made in the rules regarding the selection 
of boys; but, as the result of the change 
in age above referred to, the Commis- 
sioners have been able to extend the 
area of selection. The cubic space af- 
forded to boys in the dormitories is as 
follows :—120 boys, 590 cubic feet each; 
364 boys, 468 cubic feet each. Certain 
alterations in the system of school ma- 
nagement having admitted of large re- 
ductions in the working expenses, I 
deemed it advisable to utilize the savings 
in enlarging the scope of the institution, 
without imposing any additional burden 
on the Exchequer. Want of sleeping 
accommodation has hitherto prevented 
the proposal being carried out in its en- 
tirety; but the Commissioners having 
inspected the dormitories and satisfied 
themselves that they were well ventilated 
with louvre panes and air-shafts, sanc- 
tioned the addition of one bed in each 
room of 13 boys, whereby an increase of 
26 boys was effected without alteration 
of the buildings, raising the total strength 
from 458 to 484. The object of these 
changes is clear—namely, to educate at 
the public expense, without exceeding 
the Parliamentary grant, as many chil- 
dren of deserving soldiers as possible ; 
and they have been effected with the 
knowledge and concurrence of the Com- 
mandant of the Asylum and of the Com- 
missioners, under my sanction. I do not 
propose to lay any documents on the 
Table of the House. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE GAMBIA 
—APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF JUSTICE. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 


General Sir George Balfour 
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Question. 


he would state what was the date of the 
appointment of Mr. Adolphus as Chief 
Justice of the Gambia; whether the 
merchants and residents in that Colony 
had not in a Despatch or Letter, as far 
back as April 1876, strongly expressed 
the necessity for a properly qualified 
lawyer to fill the appointment ; whether 
he would lay any such Despatch or 
Letter as exists upon the Table of the 
House; if he would state the nature of 
the judicial experience of Mr. Adolphus 
referred to by Lord Carnarvon, in his 
Despatch of 27th February last to 
Governor Kortright, and what was the 
legal appointment held previously by 
Mr. Adolphus; and, whether, as judge, 
he would not now have the highest 
powers over liberty, life, and property 
in the Colony? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: As regards the 
first of the Questions put by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, I must point 
out that there is no such appointment as 
Chief Justice of Gambia, but that the 
post held by Mr. Adolphus is that of 
Chief Magistrate, to which he was ap- 
pointed by a despatch dated October 16, 
1876. Now, as toa communication from 
the Colony on the subject, a letter was 
received bearing the date of April 29, 
1876, in which complaint was made of 
the Settlement of the Gambia being 
made a dependency of Sierra Leone, 
and among other matters objection was 
made to the judicial business of the Co- 
lony being left in the hands of a Chief 
Magistrate, and that an appeal lay to 
Sierra Leone, instead of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. I shall be glad to show 
the hon. and learned Gentleman a manu- 
script copy of the letter in question, and 
if he thinks it worth while incurring the 
cost of printing it, I shall be ready to 
carry out his wishes. Mr. Adolphus 
occupied for 12 years the position of 
Magistrate of the Northern Division of 
British Honduras, during which time he 
discharged his duties to the entire satis- 
faction of the Colonial Government. As 
to whether he will now have the highest 
— over liberty, life, and property, 

find that no sentence exceeding 12 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
can be carried out until approved by the 
Administrator of the Government, and 
in capital cases a further reference must 
be made to the Governor in Chief and 
Executive Council at Sierra Leone. In 
any case, moreover, of exceptional im- 
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portance there is power to substitute for 
the Chief Magistrate a Judge or barrister 
specially commissioned for the occasion. 
There is also an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Sierra Leone in civil cases 
above £50. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
DANIEL FORAN.—QUESTION. 


Tut O’DONOGHUE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If he will place 
upon the Table of the House a Copy of 
the Memorial presented to the Lord 
Lieutenant praying for a mitigation of 
the sentence passed upon Daniel Foran 
by Mr. Justice Keogh at the last Assizes 
held at Tralee ? 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
No, Sir, I do not feel able to lay on the 
Table of the House the Memorial asked 
for. It would be contrary to the rule of 
the House to do so, and its publication 
would give an entirely erroneous im- 
pression. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—EMIGRATION 
OF PAUPER CHILDREN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether his attention has been 
called to a Report from Miss Rye, in 
reply to a Report of Mr. Doyle respect- 
ing the emigration of pauper children 
to Canada; whether he has received 
any further communication from Mr. 
Doyle upon the subject; and, whether, 
if so, he will lay a Copy of such com- 
munication upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to 
Miss Rye’s Report, which was of a 
voluminous character, and which had 
been printed, but, he believed, had 
not been published. He had also re- 
ceived some observations from Mr. Doyle 
in answer to that Report. It was not 
his intention to lay that document on 
the Table of the House; but if it were 
true, as he had been informed, that 
Miss Rye’s Report had been circulated 
among Guardians in this country, there 
would be no objection to its production 
if the hon. Member moved for it. 


ARMY—TRANSPORT AND HOSPITAL 
SERVICES.—QUESTION. 


Str HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
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is the case that trained soldiers, in con- 
siderable numbers, are being taken from 
the Infantry and Cavalry for Transport 
and Hospital purposes, that is, to be 
instructed as drivers and sick-bearers; 
and, whether he will consider the ad- 
visability of directing the Committee of 
General Officers on Commissariat Or- 
ganization, now sitting, to consider and 
report upon a normal establishment of 
transport and sick-carriage in proportion 
to the requirements and numbers of all 
arms ; and on the best mode of expand- 
ing that nucleus on emergency by volun- 
teering from the Militia, or other sources 
arranged beforehand, without diminish- 
ing the Line? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: A cer- 
tain number of men of Infantry bat- 
talions are being trained as drivers 
of regimental transport for their own 
regiments only, and not for hospital 
purposes. With regard to the second 
part of the Question, Committees have 
already reported upon a normal estab- 
lishment of transport and sick-carriage 
and on the best mode of expanding that 
nucleus. I may add that certain Infantry 
battalions at Aldershot have been or- 
dered to select men at the rate of two 
per company to be instructed as regi- 
mental stretcher-bearers in connection 
with the Army Hospital Corps. 


THAMES AND SEVERN NAVIGATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MARLING asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he intends to place before the Lords’ 
Committee now inquiring ‘‘into the 
operation of existing Statutes in regard 
to the formation of, and proceedings by, 
Commissioners of Sewers, Drainage and 
Navigation Boards” any evidence as to 
the non-navigable condition of the Upper 
Thames, and the consequent closing of 
the water communication, created at 
great cost in the last century, between 
the Thames and the Severn, and with 
reference to which a communication from 
the County and City of Gloucester was 
made to the Board of Trade in February 
last ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said the best answer he could give to 
that Question was, that the engineer of 
the Thames and the Severn Navigation 
had been, or would be, summoned to 
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give evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Lords. 


INDIA—THE FULLER AND LEEDS 
CASE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London, Whether, as 
he has given Notice of his intention, on 
going into Committee of Supply, of 
calling attention to the Fuller and Leeds 
Case, and moving a Resolution upon it, 
he will, considering the great interest 
which is taken in the subject, undertake 
not to bring forward the Motion without 
previously informing the House on what 
day he proposes to do so; and, whether, 
as it is desirable that the House should 
have an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion on so important a Motion, he 
will also undertake not to bring it for- 
ward at a time when a Division cannot 
be taken upon it? 

Mr. LOWE said, he had put down a 
Notice of Motion on that case on going 
into Committee of Supply, because it 
was his hope and his belief—which he 
had by no means abandoned—that the 
Government having raised that question, 
would give them a whole night for its 
consideration. At any rate, he could 
assure his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hackney that he would do everything in 
his power in order that the matter should 
be fully and fairly discussed, and would 
not take any course which would at all 
tend to burking or slighting the ques- 
tion in any way. He took that opportu- 
nity also of saying that he should be 
obliged to expand his Motion a little, 
not altering it to any material extent, 
but adding to it words of which he would 
give due Notice. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
THE SUEZ CANAL—QUESTIONS. 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government, whilst 
declaring to the Government of Russia 
their resolve to resist the exercise of the 
ordinary belligerent rights which Russia 
might be entitled to employ against 
Egypt as part of the Ottoman Empire, 
have taken any measures to restrain the 
Porte and the Government of Egypt to 
the same extent in respect of the Suez 
Canal from the exercise of belligerent 
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rights against Russia ; and, whether the 
statement in Lord Derby’s Despatch to 
Mr. Layard of May 16th 


‘‘That Her Majesty’s Government will ex- 
pect that the Porte and the Khedive will on 
their side abstain from impeding the naviga- 
tion of the Canal,” 


is intended to apply to the free use of 
the Canal by the public and private ships 
of Russia for the purposes of “‘ innocent 
passage ”’ in like manner as to the ships 
of other States? In point of fact, the 
Question is whether the Canal is to be 
neutralized against Russia, or is to be 
neutralized also against Turkey for 
belligerent purposes ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: In the intimations which Her 
Majesty’s Government have made, both 
to the Government of Russia and to the 
Porte, as set forth in these despatches, 
they have expressed no wish to prescribe 
the particular limitations which either 
of the belligerent Powers place on its 
rights. Their object is simply to pro- 
tect the Canal from injury or obstruction 
by either offensive or defensive measures 
on the part of éither belligerent. I do 
not anticipate that any such measures 
will be resorted to; but the Govern- 
ment think it inexpedient to enter more 
minutely into the question at present. 

Mr. WHALLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with reference to the intimation to Rus- 
sia that an attempt to blockade or other- 
wise interfere with the Suez Canal or 
its approaches will be deemed a menace 
to India, and be incompatible with neu- 
trality on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, Whether, in thus restrict- 
ing warlike operations by Russia, other- 
wise than in accordance with the com- 
mon rules of International Law, they 
are prepared to act upon such intimation 
without co-operation or consent of the 
Powers who were parties to the recent 
Conference at Constantinople ? 

Mr. BOURKE: An intimation such 
as that referred to in the Question would 
not have been given unless Her Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to act upon 
it. I may say, however, that my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs has not the slightest apprehen- 
sion that any occasion will arise for so 
doing. With regard to the ‘“ co-opera- 
tion or consent” of the other neutral 
Powers, those Powers are interested 
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Supply— 
like ourselves in the keeping open of the 
Suez Canal, and we have every reason 
to believe that the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government have adopted 
meets with their approval. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I beg to give 
Notice that to-morrow I will ask the 
hon. Gentleman, whether this course is 
consistent with the independence and 
integrity of the Turkish Empire ? 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to ask the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land, when he — to bring forward 
the Motion which he stated his intention 
of moving with regard to the Suez 
Canal ? 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he would be 
ready to bring the subject forward to- 
morrow night, but, on looking over the 
Business Paper for to-morrow, he found 
that there were six Notices before his 
own, and therefore he saw little pros- 
pect of his being able to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the question on 
that occasion. He appealed, therefore, 
to the Government, seeing the urgency 
and importance of the question to afford 
the House an opportunity for its full 
discussion. He now gave Notice that 
as soon as he got an opportunity of 
bringing the matter forward he would 
move a Resolution to the effect 


“That Her Majesty’s Government be re- 
quested to enter into friendly negotiations with 
Russia and the Porte for the purpose of obtain- 
ing guarantees that the free navigation of the 
Suez Canal shall not be interfered with during 
the continuance of the present War, and that 
in order to avoid future complications affecting 
British interests in the route to India through 
Egypt, Her Majesty’s Government shall adopt 
such measures as they deem necessary for the 
purchase of the Canal, its approaches, and ad- 
joining property.” 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU : I wish 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether “‘ blockade” mentioned in the 
Papers upon Egypt is not an act of a 
belligerent directed against neutrals and 
not against the other belligerent? An 
act directed against the other belligerent, 
I understand, is bombarding a harbour 
and burning the ships, or taking the 
ships when they come out. I wish to ask, 
whether a blockade is not an act of a 
belligerent directed against neutrals, and, 
therefore, whether all Her Majesty’s 
Government have said in this Paper, 
No. 1, Egypt, is not this—“‘ You shall 
not be at liberty to exercise your belli- 
gerent rights as against neutrals so far 
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this country is concerned ; ” but they say 
nothing whatever as regards the belli- 
gerent right of one belligerent against 
the other ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: That is a question into the dis- 
cussion of which, in conformity with the 
intimation I gave just now, I cannot 
enter. 

Mr. E. JENKINS gave Notice, that 
when the hon. Member for Sunderland 
brought forward his Motion, he should 
move, as an Amendment, to leave out 
all the words after the word ‘‘ Govern- 
ment,” in order to insert the words— 

‘ Can enter into no arrangements with regard 
to the Suez Canal at once satisfactory to Eu- 
rope and protective of British interests without 
the concert of the Powers of Europe ; and that, 
before taking any steps with regard to the fu- 
ture status and regulation of the Suez Canal, 
Her Majesty’s Government should endeavour 
to secure, in regard to their permanent settle- 
ment, the co-operation of the Powers interested 
in its navigation.” 


SUPPLY—THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOSCHEN asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in the ab- 
sence of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, on what day it would be possible 
to take the Navy Estimates again? No 
progress, he remarked, had yet been 
made with the Shipbuilding Votes, and 
the matter was of such urgent import- 
ance, especially looking to certain re- 
cent events on the Danube, that it was 
desirable for the House to discuss it 
before any great progress was made with 
the ships now in hand. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could not fix a day for 
again bringing forward the Estimates 
referred to by the hon. Member. They 
could not be taken immediately, because 
it would be necessary to go on first with 
Committee of Supply on the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates, in order to avoid the ne- 
cessity of taking a Vote of Supply on 
account. 


SUPPLY—THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. J. HOLMS asked the Secretary 
for War, Whether the Army Estimates 
would be taken on Monday ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
referred the hon. Member to the state- 
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ment just made by his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
accordance with which the Civil Service 
Estimates would be proceeded with on 
Monday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—7 0m — 


PRISONS BILL—[Br11 121.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended, resumed. 


Dr. KENEALY moved the insertion 
of the following clause after Clause 10 :— 


(As to solitary confinement.) 


‘¢Tt shall not be lawful to confine any prisoner 
in solitary confinement for more than twelve 
hours, and, when he is so confined, the ordinary 
diet of the prison shall not be withheld from 
him.” 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. SerseEant SIMON supported the 
clause proposed by the hon. Member. 
He had witnessed, he said, instances of 
lunacy arising from solitary confinement. 
Persons who possessed some degree of 
moral and intellectual culture did not 
require such a punishment. Only the 
lowest and most debased class of pri- 
soners were subjected to it, and they 
were the very last to whom, in his opi- 
nion, it ought to be applied. He hoped 
he would not be considered a mere sen- 
timentalist in supporting the clause. It 
was, on the contrary, because, while act- 
ing in a judicial capacity, as a Commis- 
sioner of Assize, it had been his duty, 
to consider the nature of the punish- 
ment to which he was sentencing pri- 
soners. He had visited prisons at home 
and abroad, in order to form an opinion 
from the actual operation of the system, 
and it was only from what he had seen 
and heard that he supported the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Stoke. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there seemed to 
be some misapprehension on the subject. 
Solitary confinement was not inflicted for 
breaches of prison discipline alone. In 
many gaols he knew it was the rule to 
keep prisoners in solitary confinement 
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they came out. The separate system, 
moreover, was very much in the nature 
of solitary confinement. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he thought the 
hon. Member who moved the clause 
should have told them whether he meant 
it to apply to solitary confinement as a 
punishment for prison offences. In that 
case he thought something was to be said 
against extending solitary confinement 
beyond a certain time—he thought 12 
hours too little. If, however, it referred 
to all classes of prisoners, it was not a 
clause which he could support. For one 
thing, all the new and all the best pri- 
sons in the country had been designed 
with a view to what was called the sepa- 
rate system, and to abandon that system 
would be to undo the work of years and 
to incur great expense. Moreover, he 
ventured to say that the system was of 
advantage to the prisoner, and not at all 
likely to injure him in his health. Speak- 
ing from the experience of 20 years as a 
visiting justice, he could say that he 
never heard of a case in which a prisoner 
confined on the separate system had suf- 
fered in health. In Belgium, where life 
imprisonment was sometimes inflicted on 
the separate system, there were prisoners 
who had been kept in solitary confine- 
ment for 14 or 15 years without injury 
to their health. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought that the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken had placed the mat- 
ter in the correct light. The system 
carried out in the gaols of recent con- 
struction had worked well. With re- 
gard to prisoners who were placed in 
solitary confinement as a punishment 
for offences against prison discipline, the 
period of such confinement was strictly 
limited by Act of Parliament, and it was 
the duty of the surgeon and of the gaoler 
to visit them once a day. A record was 
kept of such punishments, and the 
visiting justices saw this record every 
time they went to the gaol. ‘It would 
be of very great advantage, both as a 
safeguard to the public and as a means 
of insuring discipline, if the visiting jus- 
tices continued to perform that duty. 

In reply to Sir Wi11aM Fraser, 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
punishment of solitary confinement could 
not be applied to untried prisoners. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, it 
would be convenient if some one on the 
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was the actual state of the law at the pre- 


sent time, and how many days or hours 
the gaoler was allowed under the existing 
system to inflict solitary confinement. 
He should certainly vote for the Amend. 
ment. 

Mr. SerseEant SIMON said, if there 
was any doubt as to the scope of the 
Amendment it could very easily be 
amended. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 35; Noes 
311: Majority 276.—( Div. List, No. 155.) 


Dr. KENEALY, in rising to propose 
an Amendment relating to the punish- 
ment of prisoners, said, he believed that 
no such horrible punishments were in- 
flicted either in Turkey or any other 
country in Europe as were inflicted in 
some of the prisons in this country, and 
he was desirous of rescuing this country 
from the disgrace of inflicting such 
punishments. He was assured that in 
many cases the practice of compelling 
prisoners to wear iron chains, 16 or 18 
pounds in weight, was constantly re- 
sorted to in our prisons, and that in 
many cases they were obliged to sleep 
in them at night. It was constantly the 
habit at Woking to put these chains 
round the waists of prisoners, and being 
obliged to sleep in them on a cold win- 
ter’s night was a punishment repugnant 
to humanity and Christianity. It had 
been proved conclusively that O’ Donovan 
Rossa had been handcuffed for 35 days 
with his hands behind his back, and was 
obliged to eat his meals like a beast, and 
yet the fact had been denied by the 
prison officials. This proved that acts 
sometimes were done in the prison with- 
out coming to the knowledge of the 
Secretary of State. To remedy the evils 
which at present existed he begged to 
propose the following clause :— 


(Punishment of prisoners.) 


‘‘Tt shall not be lawful to compel prisoners to 
wear masks, or to attach heavy weights to their 
limbs, or to use handcuffs, leg-irons, or body- 
belts, or to inflict any tortures or punishments 
other than the hard labour imposed by statute, 
and if any such shall be imposed upon a convict 
in prison he shall be entitled, without giving 
notice, to bring his action against the governor 
for damages, by himself, when discharged, or 
by his next friend if he should be in prison.” 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, the proposed 
clause was very important, and worthy 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. He thought no weights 
ought to be attached to prisoners, and 
that no leg-irons or body-belts ought to 
be used. He had never heard of their 
being put on prisoners in county and 
borough gaols, and if they were used in 
convict establishments he thought the 
practice ought to be stopped. He ad- 
mitted, however, that a necessity might 
arise for using handcuffs in prisons. He 
was not prepared to support that part of 
the clause which empowered a prisoner 
to bring an action against the Governor 
of a prison. 

Mr. EVANS reminded the House that 
sometimes prisoners were so violent that 
it became necessary to impose additional 
restraints upon them. He admited, how- 
ever, that the things in question ought 
not to be used by way of punishment, 
but only for the purpose of restraint. He 
decidedly objected to the use of masks. 

Str WILLIAM FRASER observed 
that it would be satisfactory to the House 
to hear authoritatively from the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the tortures re- 
ferred to were inflicted upon our pri- 
soners or not. He was very much 
against any punishments of the kind 
being inflicted unless they were autho- 
rized by the law. ‘The strictest surveil- 
lance ought to be exercised, not only by 
the visiting justices, but by the Home 
Secretary, over the acts of the officials; 
we had heard of benevolent and male- 
volent Governors, and Governors who 
entertained peculiar views with respect 
to discipline, which they carried out 
with great stringency. Instead of con- 
fining the inspection of gaols to the 
visiting justices, every magistrate in the 
country should possess similar powers, 
and have the right of inspecting gaols at 
any hour that he might think proper. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN desired 
to ask the Home Secretary, was it 
the fact that in county prisons in Eng- 
land wearing of masks was used as 
punishment? In Ireland, as far as he 
was aware, such a punishment was not 
resorted to in county prisons. He was 
quite aware that they were used in con- 
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vict prisons, for he had seen 20 persons 
at a time wearing them in Spike Island. 
He thought it a cruel punishment, and 
if it was used in county prisons, about 
which alone this Bill was concerned, he 
thought there was good ground for the 
clause now proposed to be added to the 
Bill. One hon. Member had stated that 
masks were used as a punishment in 
county gaols in England, and he desired 
to know if this was correct ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROBS thoughtthat 
it was better before this discussion pro- 
ceeded any further, that hon. Members 
should know how the law upon this sub- 
ject stood at present. Ifthe hon. Member 
for Stoke wished to know what his opinion 
was upon this matter, he would say that 
he believed that in some of the exer- 
cising grounds in certain prisons the 
prisoners did wear masks, but not as an 
actual punishment, but for the purpose 
of carrying out the system of separation ; 
but that was a practice to which he was 
extremely opposed, and he should cer- 
tainly provide by a rule against the con- 
tinuance of such a practice. He entirely 
agreed with those hon. Members who 
objected to any form of torture or pun- 
ishment beyond the hard labour imposed 
by law being inflicted. Hon. Members, 
however, must remember that gaolers 
had to deal with a very determined set 
of people, whom it was necessary to keep 
under control by means of punishment 
of some kind. None, however, but the 
most unruly of the prisoners were ever 
put into irons. Under the law as laid 
down by the Gaol Act of 1865, no pri- 
soner could be put into irons or subjected 
to any mechanical restraint except in 
case of urgent necessity ; and where such 
punishment was inflicted, the particulars 
of such case was to be entered forthwith 
in the ‘‘ Gaoler’s Journal,’ and notice of 
the fact was to be given to one of the 
visiting justices ; and it was further pro- 
vided that no prisoner should be kept in 
irons, or under other mechanical re- 
straint, for more than 24 hours, without 
an order in writing from the visiting 
justices. He supposed that the House 
would not desire that unruly prisoners 
should be subject to no restraint what- 
ever, provided sufficient care were taken 
that the power of inflicting punishment 
was not abused. Under the Bill, as it 
now stood, every magistrate would have 
the power to inspect any gaol, and under 
the existing law all county magistrates 
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could inspect any gaol in their county- 
The use of heavy weights, leg-irons, and 
body-belts, was absolutely illegal at the 
present moment; and it was, in fact, 
illegal to inflict any other punishment 
than that of hard labour. He did not 
think that any mechanical restraints, 
except that of the handcuffs, which was 
sometimes absolutely necessary, were 
resorted to in county or borough gaols. 

Mr. BIGGAR observed, that in the 
case of O’Donovan Rossa it was clearly 
proved that cruelties were practised in 
most prisons without the knowledge of 
the Secretary of State. He thought 
that no punishment should be inflicted 
upon any prisoner until he had been 
proved to be guilty of an offence by some 
judicial proceeding, in which he would 
have the opportunity of showing cause 
why he should not be subjected to addi- 
tional punishment. 

Mr. SHERIDAN recommended the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary to accept the words of the clause, 
for there was abundant evidence to show 
that prison officials were not always 
guided by the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he could not 
consider the reply of the Home Secretary 
satisfactory. The powers of the visiting 
justices under the Act of 1865 were 
entirely taken away under this Bill. 
That Act said that the visiting justices 
should be the visiting justices of all pur- 
poses for the punishment of prisoners ; 
but now in this Bill the power of the 
justices was confined to cases where pri- 
soners were put in irons for 24 hours. 
In section 59 the gaoler had power to 
put the prisoner in irons without any 
order or direction from the visiting 
justices. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS was un- 
derstood to say that that was provided 
for by the gaoler being bound to enter 
the fact in the book. 

Mr. PARNELL observed that there 
was nothing to prevent a prisoner being 
frequently at intervals kept in irons for 
24 hours at a stretch. They knew that 
O’Brien had been kept in handcuffs for 
six months, because he made an attempt 
to break the stonework to get ventilation 
into his dark dungeon; and when all 
this was done under the direct control 
and with the sanction of the Home Se- 
cretary, they might reasonably urge that 
placing a man in irons came under the 
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operation of the Bill, and that a man 
should not be placed in irons excepting in 
cases of violence, or where the safety of 
the officers of the gaol was involved. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State evaded the latter part of the 
Amendment which provided that where 
any tortures or punishments other than 
the hard labour imposed by statute 
should be imposed upon a convict in 
prison he should be entitled, without 
giving notice, to bring his action against 
the Governor for damages, by himself, 
when discharged, or by his next 
friend, if he should be in prison. That 
was a most important part of the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLS thought the 14th section 
of the Bill carried everything that the 
hon. Member for Stoke wished, without 
depriving the gaolers of those powers 
which were really necessary if discipline 
was to be maintained. The hon. Mem- 
ber had spoken as if a prisoner were 
now precluded from bringing an action 
for ill-treatment; but that, of course, 
was not the case at all. 

Mr. BUTT said, the hon. Member 
for Stoke had made a mistake in mixing 
two things up in one clause. They all 
seemed to be agreed that it should not 
be lawful to compel prisoners to wear 
masks, or to attach heavy weights to 
their limbs, or to use handcuffs, leg- 
irons, or body-belts, or to inflict any 
tortures or punishment other than the 
hard labour imposed by statute. But 
with reference to the rest of the clause, 
giving a right of action to the prisoner 
against the Governor or officials, there 
was not the shadow of a doubt whatever 
that in the present state of the law if a 
gaoler were cruel to a prisoner he was 
both criminally and civilly liable, and 
he was liable civilly in an action. The 
only new thing in this clause was giving 
the prisoner the right to bring his action 
by his next friend. That would be in- 
troducing a totally new principle, and 
he had grave doubts as to its propriety, 
and would prefer leaving the prisoner to 
the common law remedy. The Home 
Secretary had said that there should be 
an absolute prohibition of the use of 
masks, and with that assurance he was 
perfectly satisfied; but the. part of the 
clause that might be needed was with 
reference to putting handcuffs on the 
prisoner, or putting him into irons. As 
to the use of body-belts, which he 
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supposed to be strait-waistcoats, and 
handcuffs, it might be absolutely neces- 
sary to use them in certain extreme 
cases. As the law stood at present, it 
was only in cases of absolute necessity 
that they could be used. [Mr. AssHrron 
Cross: The words are—‘‘urgent ne- 
cessity.””] That was the only case of 
using handcuffs, and the moment he did 
it he must report it to the visiting jus- 


tice. He was not to be 24 hours about 
it. [Mr. Assneton Cross: Hear, 
hear!] He must report it instantly 


to the visiting justices, who, if he did his 
duty, would go straight to the gaol. 
What were they to do under the circum- 
stances? They must leave it in the 
hands of the justices, although he should 
prefer it in an Act of Parliament. He 
was quite willing to leave it in the hands 
of the Secretary of State, with the un- 
derstanding that he would frame his 
rules in accordance with the feeling of 
the House. If the Home Secretary 
would give them an assurance, which he 
(Mr. Butt) thought he had done, by in- 
timating assent, he would be prepared 
to vote for the clause. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, the Act now 
under consideration was likely to last for 
a considerable time, and it was therefore 
desirable to make it as clear and as per- 
fect as possible. Some provision should 
be made for punishing the wrong-doing 
Governor, independently of the action 
which the prisoner might take, for where 
was a man leaving gaol without money, 
character, or friends, to go for redress ? 
He characterized the suggestions of the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
as being fallacious in the highest degree. 
He (Mr. Macdonald) preferred dealing 
with the matter by a clause to leaving 
it to be dealt with by the Home Se- 
cretary. 

Mr. BUTT said, he wanted the Under 
Secretary, as the Home Secretary could 
not speak twice, to assure the Committee 
that rules should be made against the 
infliction of these punishments. That 
was his suggestion. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN 
remarked that in aiming at putting an 
end to possible cruelties, they must take 
care that they did not go too far, and 
prevent the repression of outrages by 
prisoners. He could not admit the force 
of the argument that this and similar 
clauses ought be passed because gaolers 
did not obey that which was the law at 
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present. If that was true, it would be 
useless to pass another Act of Parlia- 
ment, and they should rather look to 
some improved supervision over their 
gaolers to secure obedience to the law. 
He appreciated the motives with which 
the hon. Member for Stoke had brought 
forward the clause, but said that they 
must trust somebody to carry out the 
details of prison management. The use 
of handcuffs, leg-irons, and body-belts 
might be necessary at times to prevent 
prisoners from injuring themselves as 
well as others; and with regard to the 
use of masks, and the infliction of un- 
necessary indignities upon prisoners, the 
Home Secretary had undertaken to 
frame rules under which these things 
should be forbidden, and the House 
might rest assured that any such rules 
framed in the direction of leniency by a 
Home Secretary would never be repealed 
or reversed. The discussion that had 
taken place would have a good effect in 
showing the Home Secretary that the 
feeling of the House was very much 
opposed to anything being done to pri- 
soners beyond that which was absolutely 
necessary for the good government of a 
gaol, and he trusted that the hon. 
Member might be satisfied with the 
discussion. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, no 
one doubted the sincerity of the Home 
Secretary’s humane sentiments, but that 
simply amounted to this—that the 
Home Secretary was personally opposed 
to having masks put upon prisoners, 
and the Home Secretary was not aware 
that such a practice had even appeared 
in any of the prisons in this country. 
But that did not destroy the fact spoken 
to by the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar), that this did obtain in the 
county in which the city of Belfast was 
situate. The Home Secretary was op- 
posed to leg-irons and body-belts, and 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick had assured him that it was 
illegal to impose heavy weights upon 
the limbs, and that any Government 
who imposed this might be proceeded 
against. But if the right hon. Gentle- 
man believed that masks and leg-irons 
and body-belts were unnecessary, and 
that the use of handcuffs would be a 
sufficient means of mechanical restric- 
tion, then why should he refuse to ex- 
press it in the statute? It had been 
said that gaolers had violated the Act of 
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Parliament, and the Home Secretary 
had then adduced the argument of what 
use was it to pass new Acts of Parlia- 
ment. But if gaolers were bold enough 
and rascally enough to inflict illegal 
punishment against the law, what would 
they not do if they did not confront them 
with the law? He was not at all ready 
to trust to the humanity of the ordinary 
officials, because he was well acquainted 
with the facts of O’Brien’s case, who, 
under the administration of a humane 
Home Secretary, was, as a political pri- 
soner, kept in chains in the dark cell for 
six months. The answer was very plain. 
They could trust nobody. Home Reais. 
taries had such multifarious duties to 
perform that prisoners who were un- 
able to seek redress would suffer. He 
trusted, therefore, that the House would 
consider carefully the proposition before 
it, and endeavour to lay down in plain 
terms that it should be illegal to use 
masks, or body-belts, or to attach heavy 
weights to the limbs. He must assure 
the Home Secretary that nothing would 
satisfy him in the absence of satisfactory 
provisions against the recurrence of out- 
rages of a character of which the House 
was perfectly cognizant. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY observed 
that the argument that they must trust 
somebody had been used in the case of 
the lunatic asylums, where atrocious 
acts had been committed which had 
excited public indignation. There were 
many prisoners in our gaols who could 
easily be goaded into insanity by cruel 
and inhuman punishments. The most 
humane prison officials in time might, 
from the very nature of their calling, 
forget their humanity; and there was 
no doubt that aggravating prisoners 
were being subjected at this moment to 
tortures which the House would never 
sanction. They ought on that occasion, 
which would not recur for years, to take 
care that their prison discipline was made 
as humane as the regulations of their 
lunatic asylums. 

Mr. HOPWOOD observed that the 
common law was very elastic, and they 
ought to be cautious lest, by declaring 
that such and such practices were for- 
bidden, they should seem to suggest that 
other practices, which might be equally 
objectionable, but which were not speci- 
fically prohibited, were lawful. He 
thought it would be unwise to adopt the 
clause. 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 48; Noes 
809: Majority 261.—(Div. List, No. 156.) 


Dr. KENEALY then moved the fol- 
lowing clause :— 

(Prisoners complaining of sickness.) 

“‘ Where a prisoner complains of ill-health, 
and the medical officer of the prison does not 
think the complaint well founded, it shall be per- 
mitted to him to write forthwith to his friends, 
and it shall be compulsory on the governor or 
the deputy governor to allow him or her to be 
visited by a medical man sent by the relatives or 
friends of a prisoner to examine him or her, as 
often as need be, until he recovers his health, or 
until it has been established to the satisfaction 
of the visiting justices that there are no good 
grounds for such visits.” 


He said that he could not doubt that 
this clause would be accepted. Medical 
men were often mistaken in their diag- 
nosis; and it would only be reasonable 
that a prisoner suffering from some dis- 
order in which the medical officer did not 
believe, should be allowed to communi- 
cate with his friends. There was a 
practice of ‘‘ malingering,” or shamming 
ill, no doubt, in prisons, and the know- 
ledge of that practice made the medical 
officers less inclined to listen to the com- 
plaints of prisoners. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
could not accept the proposed clause, 
though he gave every credit to the hon. 
Member for his wish to secure the health 
of prisoners. Ample provision was con- 
tained in the Gaol Act of 1865 for the 
regular appointment of gaol surgeons, 
and he could assure the House that those 
who were so appointed were not young 
men of no practice, but men in reference 
to whose capacity full inquiries were 
made, and men who enjoyed good sala- 
ries. Special provision was made in the 
Act of 1865 for cases where additional 
medical advice was desirable, and every 
gaol surgeon could call in another sur- 
geon to consult with him in cases of diffi- 
culty. If this clause were adopted, the 
discipline of gaols might be seriously in- 
terfered with. 

Mr. WHALLEY supported the clause 
proposed by the hon. Member for Stoke, 
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and took occasion to condemn the whole 
Bill as the most objectionable and un- 
constitutional measure which had ever 
been introduced into Parliament. The 
Home Secretary had been spoken of as 
a humane man—as a man of peculiarly 
gentle qualities; but he would remind 
the House that though the right hon. 
Gentleman was at the head of the Home 
Office, there was still in prison a man 
[ Cries of “‘ Name !’’ |—he referred to the 
person whom he called Tichborne—who, 
on the authority of Lord Rivers and 
other gentlemen of position, had been 
more than once in a dying state. The 
gentlemen to whom he referred had 
described the appearance of that man in 
gaol as most unsatisfactory, and had 
testified to the fact that his neck, face, 
and so forth were attenuated in their 
proportions. He ventured to say that 
the sufferings which that man had en- 
dured had excited an agony of mind 
amongst the British people such as he 
could not describe. They were sufferings 
to which he could scarcely refer without 
some emotion himself. The Judge who 
tried that man had some doubt as to his 
case, and it was notorious that there 
were some amongst the jury who were 
beginning to change their mind.— 
[‘* Order.” ] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the case to 
which the hon. Member was alluding 
was certainly not relevant to the subject- 
matter of the proposal before the House. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he was so fre- 
quently prevented from bringing the 
matter forward in‘a regular way that he 
must be excused if he had deviated a little 
from the exact point of Order. He 
earnestly hoped the clause proposed by 
the hon. Member for Stoke would find 
favour with the House. 

Captain NOLAN supported the clause, 
and that on grounds the hon. Member 
for Stoke had not touched. He believed 
it would have good effect upon the medi- 
cal men themselves. From his experi- 
ence of the Army, he found that some- 
times the wives and children of soldiers 
preferred to pay for the attendance of a 
civilian doctor, and often an officer 
would prefer to call in another medical 
attendant in preference to the military 
surgeon, and on some occasions wives of 
privates and non-commissioned officers 
attended local hospitals. He had often 
heard opinions expressed by military 
surgeons. These had a good effect, 
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although in some cases they might laugh 
at the attempts of the civilian, yet others 
cheerfully admitted that it was an in- 
ducement to competition, and awakened 
a useful interest in new and different 
methods of treatment. The Army sur- 
geons were men of ability; but an infu- 
sion from outside made them thoroughly 
alive to new ideas and improved systems 
of treatment. The talk among them as 
to this or that treatment of an officer 
for any particular illness naturally tended 
to keep them out of a narrow medical 
groove, and was of immense advantage 
to the Army surgeons. He did not pre- 
tend to have much knowledge of the 
internal economy of prisons; but it 
appeared to him that the medical men 
there would be even more liable to get 
into a narrow groove than the military 
doctors, and exactly the same good re- 
sult would follow the working of the 
clause that he had indicated in the Army. 
The clause would do good, although he 
was prepared to admit that it might be 
modified. ‘‘ Medical man’”’ was rather a 
wide term, and the Government might 
accept an Amendment of the wording, 
and substitute the words, ‘Properly 
qualified physician or surgeon,” and 
give to the visiting justices the power of 
objecting to any particular man. It would 
be impossible that they could object to 
any well-known man of skill in his pro- 
fession. Clearly it would prevent the 
prison medical service becoming a her- 
metically sealed service, and if the 
Amendment were pressed, he should 
vote for the clause as it stood. 

Dr. CAMERON opposed the second 
reading of the clause, which, he believed, 
would offer opportunities for malinger- 
ing, which it would be extremely unde- 
sirable to afford. The outside poor of 
large towns did not enjoy such privileges 
as the clause would confer. 

Mr. EVANS said, that surgeons in 
gaols very frequently had a large private 
practice. The gaol authorities had to 
place the greatest possible confidence in 
them, and it would not do to have 
strange surgeons put in a similar posi- 
tion. He hoped the clause would not 
be pressed. 

Mr. PARNELL saw the objection to 
the clause in the danger there was that 
a prisoner guilty of ‘‘malingering”’ or 
shamming might get a medical man to 
humbug the Governor; but, on the 
other hand, there were cases in which 
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prisoners had been dangerously ill, and 
yet neglected, simply because the gaol 
surgeon believed them to be guilty of 
“malingering.”” He could not help 
thinking that the Home Secretary 
should accept the clause, modified, per- 
haps, to meet the exigencies of the 
position. On several occasions he had 
adverted to the case of Daniel Reddin, 
the manner in which that unfortunate 
man was for years subjected to a cruel 
neglect and to torture while in prison, 
so that now he was helplessly paralytic. 
The prison surgeon subjected him to the 
various cruel tests which were applied 
to supposed malingerers. Red hot irons 
were applied to his body, and an instru- 
ment of torture, known as ‘‘ Corrigan’s 
button,’’ was used. It was a difficult 
part of a surgeon’s duty to discover when 
a man was really ill, and when only 
shamming; but it should claim the 
attention of the Legislature as a fact 
that medical men had not discharged 
that part of their duty with the humanity 
which ought to distinguish them. An- 
other case to which the Home Secretary 
had made allusion was that of a boy who 
was confined in Walton Gaol, Liver- 
pool, for seven days, in default of paying 
a fine of 5s. In that case the lad was 
sent to work on the treadmill when he 
was really suffering from symptoms of 
malignant small-pox, of which disease 
he died immediately after his discharge 
from prison. If such a provision as that 
suggested by the hon. Member for Stoke 
had been in force that would have been 
prevented, and a life would in all 
probability have been saved. He ap- 
pealed to the Home Secretary to accept 
the Amendment, and render it more 
easy for a prisoner to defend himself 
from the treatment dealt out to a ma- 
lingerer when he was really ill. 

Mr. D. DAVIES thought it should 
not be forgotten that nobody was obliged 
to go to prison. If prisons were to be 
converted into palaces we should have 
persons doing mischief in order that 
they might get there. At present he 
was told there was sufficient protection 
for a prisoner if he behaved himself, 
and if he did not it was only right that 
advantage should be taken of him in 
order to compel him to do so. He 
also wished to point out that the clause 
was decidedly a class clause. It would 
afford no relief to the poorer class of 
prisoners. There was no cause for com- 
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plaint against the prison doctors; they 
were always first-class men. 

Dr. WARD regarded the Amend- 
ment as one of utility, although objec- 
tionable in some respects. In the first 
place, it would be an assistance to the 
official medical men of the establishment, 
who, from their knowledge of the medi- 
cal profession engaged in large concerns, 
were liable to fall into a routine, and 
were more likely to suspect malingering, 
and thus fall into fatal errors which the 
presence of an outside surgeon would 
tend to prevent. So, too, it would tend 
to repel all charges which were falsely 
made against the gaol surgeon; and in 
too many cases those charges had been 
substantiated by the evidence of other 
than official surgeons. In that very case 
at Mountjoy Prison which had been men- 
tioned, where the medical officer had 
ventured to lay his objection to certain 
prison discipline before the prison au- 
thorities, it was considered most incon- 
venient to them, and the officer was dis- 
missed because he would not become a 
mere mean official such as was then en- 
gaged, with the result that, within three 
months, by being treated as a malingerer, 
the death of a prisoner suffering from 
consumption was hastened. As to the 
use of ‘‘Corrigan’s buttons,’ and other 
instruments, they were well known to 
medical men, and were really not so 
terrible as they seemed, but still they 
would be much less likely to be abused. 
If such a clause were adopted with that 
view, he should support the clause. 

Mr. M‘LAREN expressed his deep 
sympathy with the object of the clause. 
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He thought it advisable that prisoners | p 


should be allowed to seek the advice of 
medical men who had special know- 
ledge of their cases. He did not ap- 
prove of the clause as it stood; he 
thought it went too far. He would 
leave out the words, 

‘As often as need be, until he recovers his 
health, or until it has been established to the 
satisfaction of the visiting justices that there 
are no good grounds for such visits.” 

If the clause went to a division he should 
feel bound to vote against the Govern- 
ment upon it. 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER pointed 
out that the surgeon of a prison was 
not an officer who lived within its walls, 
but a medical practitioner in practice 
outside. He objected to the clause on 
the ground that it would produce a divi- 
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sion of responsibility in the medical de- 
partment of a prison. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that 
the opinion of medical men of the con- 
duct of the eminent man who was dis- 
missed from his position in Mountjoy 
Prison was shown by the fact that, 
within the last few days, he had been 
elected to the Presidency of the Royal 
College of Irish Physicians. The only 
real objection to the clause he had 
heard, and that had been met by tho 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Captain Nolan)—the medical attendant 
should be defined as a properly regis- 
tered medical practitioner, approved of 
by the Secretary of State—further, some 
restriction should be placed upon the 
number of visits a prisoner should re- 
ceive from his doctor. An hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. D. Davies) had spoken of at- 
tempts to convert prisons into palaces. 
All he could say to that was that the 
hon. Gentleman could have had no 
knowledge of prisons, or he would know 
what a great difference there was be- 
tween the prison as it was and the happy 
home he conceived. Nor could he have 
seen the affidavits filed in the Queen’s 
Bench on the case of Daniel Reddin and 
the treatment he received at the hands 
of the medical man, Dr. Burnes, all the 
harder treatment, because he happened to 
be a political offender, instead of being 
a murderer, a garotter, ora thief. He 
supported the clause, because it would 
secure an independent inquiry in such a 
case; and hoped that the clause would 
be modified in the manner he had sug- 
gested, as it would then have his sup- 


ort. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the doctor of the gaol had 
denied the statements made by Reddin 
when the latter, having been released 
from prison, had brought the matter 
before a Court of Law; and Mr. Justice 
Blackburn had come to the conclusion 
that the allegations were exaggerated 
and many of them untrue, Mr. Justice 
Quain and Mr. Justice Archibald being 
both of a similar opinion. It was en- 
tirely against the practice in any public 
Department to allow an independent 
medical man to correct or set aside the 
decision of the official medical officer. 

Mr. BIGGAR stated that the result 
of Reddin’s case was that the unfortu- 
nate man was suffering under paralysis, 
and the fact was that the Judges gave 
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their decision on perjured affidavits. 
[“ Oh, oh” and ‘‘Order.”] They were 
as much perjured as were the affi- 
davits in the case of O’Donovan Rossa. 
[‘‘ Order, order.” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS rose to 
Order, and wished to know if the hon. 
Member could impute perjury to persons 
in the way he had? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will feel that unless he has strong proof 
of his assertions that these persons have 
committed perjury his language is not 
permissible. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the proof was in 
the books which contained the evidence 
given. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary made a great protesta- 
tion that he wished the prison rules to 
be moderate and fair, and yet he was 
invariably ready to support the present 
system. 

Mr. MACDONALD observed, that 
although he did not go the whole 
length of the clause, he trusted that the 
Home Secretary would give it full con- 
sideration. If amedical man was called 
in he would at once consult the prison 
surgeon. That would be a security to 
the prisoner, and prevent many unneces- 
sary charges from being trumped up. 

Mr. RODWELL believed the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) 
was labouring under some misapprehen- 
sion as to the effect of the clause. He 
(Mr. Rodwell) considered it wholly un- 
necessary, the visiting justices having at 
present all the power to protect prisoners 
which it proposed to give them. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON trusted that if 
the Home Secretary did not accept the 
clause in its entirety he would give it 
full consideration, and introduce some 
relaxation of the rules for the purpose 
of meeting the difficulty which at pre- 
sent existed. 


Question put. 
The House divided: —Ayes 26; Noes 
120: Majority 94.—(Div. List, No. 157.) 


Dr. KENEALY then moved the 
following clause :— 


(As to interviews and correspondence with 
prisoners.) 

“« Every prisoner shall be entitled, as a matter 
of right, to be visited by his relatives or friends 
once every three months, and one hour shall be 
allowed for the purposes of such visit. Every 
prisoner shall also be entitled to write and re- 
ceive a letter once at least in every three months. 


Mr. Biggar 


{COMMONS} 
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It shall not be lawful at any visit, nor in any 
letter written by a prisoner, to prohibit him or 
her from making a complaint of prison rules or 
prison treatment as affecting such prisoner. It 
shall not be lawful to exhibit prisoners to visitors 
in iron-barred cages, cells, or dungeons, unless 
there is reason to believe that such a precaution 
is necessary for the safe custody of the prisoner, 
or against the machinations of his visitors.” 


He was perfectly certain that if they 
treated men as beasts, they would in 
the end turn them into beasts. There 
was no reason to think that everyone 
who visited prisoners was in league 
with the prisoners to assist in their 
escape or attempt to break the prison 
rules. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he had a 
son who was unfortunately convicted of 
a political offence and sent to Millbank 
for nine months, and then was removed 
to Portland, where he remained over two 
months. He wrote to the Governor to 
have an interview with his son, and the 
Governor replied that he could not visit 
him till he had been there six months. 
He, however, got a friend of his to get 
an order from the Home Secretary, and 
that order he got, not as a right, but as 
a compliment to his friend; and when 
he arrived at the prison he was only 
allowed to see him through some iron 
bars, he was not allowed to shake hands 
with him, although he had not seen him 
for 12 months. He had occasion to write 
to the boy on family affairs ; but because 
the boy had received aletter within four 
months previous the letter was returned. 
Thanks to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich, his son was 
amongst the first who was released from 
his odious confinement. He would ask 
the Government what good they would 
do by keeping up this petty tyranny? 
Did they think that it would make men 
more loyal to the Crown of England? 
He knew from experience that those who 
were subjected to such petty tyrannies 
were ready to crush the laws when they 
were released. The next part of the 
proposed clause was ‘that every pri- 
soner should be entitled to write and re- 
ceive a letter once at least in every three 
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months.” He had stated that these 
letters of his were returned; but what 
he thought most humiliating in his in- 
terview was that his son was kept in an 
iron cage, and between father and son 
was a warder. Why should he have 
been placed five or six yards away from 
hisson? The Home Secretary might be 
anxious that no harm should be done 
and nocruelty practised ; but the House 
had no idea of the petty vindictiveness 
of these gaol officials—the scowl that a 
warder occasionally put on was enough 
to frighten a prisoner ; but when religion 
was brought into play, as was the case 
in some gaols in Ireland, the House 
would scarcely believe the amount of 
petty vindictiveness practised. He re- 
collected on one occasion sending his 
boy a religious book which his son had 
particularly asked for, but the book was 
returned. The boy was not allowed 
that simple book, though it had been 
recommended to him. He also sent a 
certificate from the doctor that the boy, 
who was only 19 years of age, was deli- 
cate and required flannels, but these 
flannels were also returned. He merely 
introduced these experiences to inform 
the House of what actually occurred in 
prisons, and he asked the Government 
for what reason could they object to the 
clause of the hon. Member for Stoke? 
The clause could do no harm to anyone. 
Then, as to the latter part of the clause, 
that it should not exhibit prisoners to 
visitors in iron cages, he could not see 
what objection could te raised to it, 
when there were plenty of warders about. 
He hoped that the Government would 
see their way to adopt the clause pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Stoke, 
and he trusted that he had shown that 
there was nothing dangerous or un- 
reasonable about it. 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
adopt at least the first two paragraphs 
of this Amendment. Every prisoner 
should be allowed to receive a visit 
from his friends every three months, 
and it should be made, not a matter 
of goodwill on the part of the Secre- 
tary of State, but the law of the land. 
The second point, that a prisoner might 
write and receive a letter every three 
months, ought to be conceded. He was 
not so clear as to the third point—that 
prisoners should be allowed to complain 
of their treatment in those letters, for 
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statements might be published which 
were not true. But then some means 
might be adopted which would prevent 
such abuse. Permission, for instance, 
might be given to make a statement of 
grievances to be submitted necessarily 
to the visiting justices, or to some board 
or tribunal which would have power to 
refer it to the Secretary of State. As 
to the fourth part of the clause the 
expression ‘exhibited in iron-barred 
cages’? wasunhappy. But what he un- 
derstood the hon. Member for Stoke to 
mean was that not the prisoner merely, 
but the relations who visited him ought 
not to be humiliated. There were 
abundant means of preventing the pass- 
ing of an instrument to enable the pri- 
soner to escape without maintaining the 
present system. He was glad that the 
Bill would place such great powers in 
the hands of a responsible Minister. 
The way to prevent abuse was to have a 
Minister responsible to this House and 
the country. 

Mr. WHALLEY hoped that some 
concession would be made by the Go- 
vernment in the direction indicated. For 
about seven years he was a member of a 
very zealous committee acting in this 
City for the protection of the public 
against the malpractices of the police. 
There was such a strong feeling against 
the police from the organized system 
of perjury existing among them. [‘‘ No, 
no!” 


Consideration. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I cannot 
allow that charge to be made without 
protesting against it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
ought to withdraw the statement. 

Mr. WHALLEY : I will withdraw it, 
Sir; but I must be allowed to repeat it 
with a proof. It is part of what I once 
addressed to the right hon. Gentleman. 
The police are in the habit of combin- 
ing, when their conduct is assailed, in 
such a manner that it is almost impos- 
sible —— 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I must 
protest again, Sir, for the sake of the 
time of the House. We are discussing 
prisons. 

Mr. WHALLEY: What can be 
plainer than this ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question be- 
fore the House has reference to certain 
concessions to be made to prisoners ; the 
hon. Member does not appear to be re- 
ferring to them, ‘ 
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Mr. WHALLEY asserted that he 
could not depend on the discretion of 
whoever might happen to preside at the 
Home Office, and that the abolition of 
the ancient common law protection 
that constables should be ratepayers 
and heads of families exposed the public 
toill-treatment at the hands of the police. 
[‘* Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must confine himself to arguments hay- 
ing relation to the Question before the 
House. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, his observa- 
tions were relevant, and of great im- 
portance. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS : It appears 
to me, Sir, that the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech has no relation to the subject 
under discussion. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he was dis- 
charging his duty to the best of his 
power, and was not responsible for his 
deficiency. He did not understand that 
he was saying what was irrelevant. 
The question was whether we should 
protect prisoners by such regulations as 
were now preposed, or should depend on 
the discretion of a gentleman at the 
Home Office. Speaking on the autho- 
rity of a pamphlet which had been pub- 
lished, he maintained that there was a 
power in those individuals to combine 
in their own defence, so as to prevent a 
knowledge of what had happened reach- 
ing the Home Secretary. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call the at- 
tention of the House to this matter if 
the hon. Member insists in pursuing a 
line of argument which I have more 
than once told him is irrelevant. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I will sit down, 
Sir, with the strongest protest that I can 
make against being prevented by the 
Rules of the House from discharging 
my duty. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
he would endeavour to recall the House 
to the point under discussion. Many 
speakers had complained of the injustice 
and hardship of a system of which they 
were somewhat ignorant. He was far 
from wholly disagreeing with the hon. 
Member for Stoke; but his Amendments 
were almost in accordance with the rules 
which regulated many of the existing 
prisons, and which he, for one, did not 
wish to disturb. Indeed, the latest rules 
and regulations went further than the 
hon. Member seemed to wish to go, and 
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in some respects gave the prisoner more 
liberty than, perhaps, he would approve, 
He had himself sanctioned a regulation 
by which prisoners were permitted with- 
out order to receive one visitor each 
during the hours allowed by the visiting 
justices; and that, so far as he knew, 
was the principle upon which county 
and borough prisons were worked. Very 
possibly the system of rewards might in 
some cases operate as well as the system 
of punishment in promoting good con- 
duct, and he hoped the giving of marks 
would have that effect. He would say a 
word on the paragraph of the Amend- 
ment which shower complaints of prison 
discipline. He would remark that one 
of the very first rules of justice was that 
a complaint should be made and disposed 
of as early as possible. But the result 
of the Amendment would be that a pri- 
soner might complain of (say) a warder, 
and the complaint might not be heard of 
for a long time, when the warder might 
very possibly not be able to answer it. 
The present practice was that the visiting 
justice should go round once a week, all 
the prisoners knowing well enough that 
they had a right to see him alone. It 
was a good plan always to see prisoners 
out of the presence of the Governor. He 
thought that the visiting justice acted as 
a check upon the prison officials, and did 
not see how grievances could be brought 
before a better tribunal. As for the 
iron-barred cages mentioned in the 
Amendment, all that was wanted was 
that nothing improper should be passed 
from a visitor to a prisoner. He had 
known cases where not merely money 
and tools, but dangerous weapons, had 
passed from visitors to prisoners, and 
where the officials had been wounded by 
these weapons. They must remember 
that they were dealing with some of the 
worst of human kind, and that they must 
have their rules drawn in such a way as 
would protect their officers. These iron 
bars were really necessary in some cases; 
though, on the other hand, he had no 
wish to degrade the prisoners, many of 
whom were, perhaps, capable of reform- 
ing. The true theory of punishment 
was that it should be at once penal and 
reformative, and he hoped that his views 
would satisfy the House, though he could 
not accept the Amendment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that they 
were simply wasting the time of the 
House by asking for promises from the 
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Home Secretary of which they would not 


be able to exact the fulfilment. It was 
the rules to be framed under this Act 
with which the House must deal. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER considered 
that no real objection had been offered 
to the Amendments of the hon. Member 
for Stoke. 

Mr. MORLEY said, he was anxious 
to vindicate the honour of the police 
with reference to the charges made by 
the hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Whalley). He had lived in London all 
his life, and had mixed in all classes of 
society, high and low. Nine-tenths of 
his fellow-citizens believed that the 
London police were as a body above 
suspicion. No doubt among 10,000 
men 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am unwilling to 
interrupt the hon. Gentleman, but his 
remarks are not relevant to the question 
before the House. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the object of the 
Amendment was to protect the prisoners 
from ill-treatment, and to enable them 
to send out complaints. 

Mr. PARNELL hoped that in some 
way or another means would be found 
to enable prisoners to make their com- 
plaints known to the outside world—to 
the Prison Commissioners, and through 
them to Parliament. He thought it was 
not unreasonable to ask the Government 
to insert a clause in the Bill that would 
ensure these complaints being brought 
under the notice of Parliament. 





Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 
163 : Majority 127.—(Div. List, No. 158.) 


Mr. Serseant SIMON moved, after 
Clause 11, to insert the following 
clause :— 


(Use of treadwheel, &c., abolished.) 
“That the use of the treadwheel, and the 
practice of the shot drill, and flogging for 
breach of discipline, shall be discontinued, and 
abolished, and so much of ‘The Prisons Act, 
1865,’ section nineteen, relating thereto shall be 
and is hereby repealed.” 


He objected to these punishments not 
only on the ground of humanity, but 
because they failed to produce any 
salutary effect. They were simply 
the relics of barbarous times, when a 
Savage spirit pervaded the whole of 
our criminal legislation. As a punish- 
ment, the treadwheel was unjust and 
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positively dangerous. Practised crimi- 
nals could work it very easily, while 
new comers found it positive torture and 
ran great risk of having their legs 
broken, or of sustaining other injuries 
by it. It was said to be used for grind- 
ing corn; but corn might be ground in 
another and better manner. Shot drill, 
again, which consisted of carrying shot 
about the prison yard, was said to pro- 
duce swimming in the head and other 
painful effects on prisoners. The sole 
end and purpose of these punishments 
was to inflict bodily pain upon the 
criminal, and not to effect any improve- 
mentin him. The crank, he had been 
told, was used for drawing water, and 
as it was not an instrument of torture, 
he had not included its prohibition in 
his clause. With respect to the punish- 
ment of flogging, they had the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government on flog- 
ging, and it was only after that and a 
very strong expression of this House on 
the subject that it was re-introduced in 
the case of ‘‘ garotting.”” Were they to 
allow men’s backs to be lacerated by the 
order of two visiting justices for a breach 
of prison offences? Could anything 
be more horrid and more shocking to 
human feeling than to tie a man up and 
set another man to flog and lacerate his 
back? Why it was a disgrace to civi- 
lization, and a violation of the feelings 
of humanity. The single effect of all 
these punishments was to excite a bitter 
feeling of revenge in the criminal, to 
harden his heart, and confirm him in 
his vicious course. 


Consideration. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.’’ 


Mr. EVANS said, his impression was 
that shot drill was a bad sort of prison 
labour. As to flogging, he thought the 
time had come when it might be abolished 
as a punishment for prison offences. In 
his own county (Derby) the visiting jus- 
tices had found that other punishments 
were sufficient to maintain discipline ; 
and if flogging was not necessary for 
that purpose he thought there was no 
justification for it whatever. He could 
not, however, join in the condemnation 
of the treadmill, which was a very ready 
method of punishment, inasmuch as it 
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required very little learning. As to 
working on it, it was no more torture 
than digging or mowing, and it was not 
correct to {say that it was misapplied 
labour. In his county it was used for 
the purpose of grinding corn. The 
treadwheel was a much better means of 
doing some kinds of work than the 
crank. On the banks of the Rhine 
goods were raised by means of a tread- 
mill, the only difference being that the 
workers walked inside of the wheel in- 
stead of outside. He thought the best 
thing to do was to vote for the second 
reading of the clause, and he would 
then move to leave out that portion of it 
which referred to the treadmill. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE desired to point 
out that if flogging in prisons were 
abolished the persons inside a gaol 
would be in a better position than those 
outside. Garotting in the street, for 
instance, was punishable by flogging; 
but if this change were made, a pri- 
soner in gaol might garotte a warder— 
not an unlikely thing—without the risk 
of being flogged for his offence. 

Mr. SULLIVAN pointed out that in 
the one case the punishment was the 
result of a trial before a jury and a 
Judge, while in the other case it was 
inflicted at the will of administrative 
officers. He did not see the objection 
to the treadmill which had been urged 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon). The 
difficulty was this—that they must put 
the prisoners to some kind of torment 
that would not make the prison a com- 
fortable home. The prison must not be 
made a workhouse or a refuge for 
poverty or distress. There must be 
some severity in that treatment. If they 
introduced an industry such as brush- 
making, the brushmakers were up in 
arms against them. If they adopted 
any trade, they would find an outcry 
against interference with the trade. So 
long as there was a useful result from 
prison labour, he cared not whether it 
was the crank or the treadmill. It was 
but right that the prisoner should pay 
the penalty of outraged justice, whether 
it was by means of the crank or the 
treadmill; but in regard to carrying 
shot from one side of the yard to the 
other, there was hardly a brute who was 
sensible in some degree to such a bru- 
talizing punishment. Warders were 
not worse than other men in the same 
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position; but the House could never be 
too careful to remember that the whole 
influence of prison life on the human 
mind was to cramp it, and he had known 
cases’in which a few years of such 
influence had reduced kind-hearted sol- 
dierly men to mere gaolers, whose 
sole idea was to grasp their prisoner, 
not for the sake of exercising severity, 
but of keeping him secure. He hoped, 
therefore the House would not be dis- 
posed to place too much faith in the 
complaints of warders. As to flogging 
in our gaols, he was in favour of its 
abolition ; but he was of opinion that it 
would not be desirable to do away with 
the treadmill or any other useful occu- 
pation. It was thought that society was 
deteriorating when there was an out- 
break of garotting a few years ago; 
but he thought that it was Parliament 
that was deteriorating by resorting to 
such a babarous mode of punishment 
as flogging. That abominable crime 
had been abolished—so far as it had 
been abolished—not by the use of the 
lash. It was one of those epidemics 
which, from time to time, attacked the 
best ordered communities. The Governor 
of Dublin Gaol was a humane man, who 
conscientiously discharged his duty, and 
was as disposed to treat his prisoners 
kindly as any other Governor in Ireland. 
This Governor having to deal with a 
most incorrigible fellow put him in the 
blackhole. The doctor took him out, 
the Governor put him in again, and the 
doctor again took him out. He remem- 
bered remarking that he believed the 
doctor was imposed upon; but it was 
better to err on the side of the doctor 
than to err on the side of being with 
the Governor. That was a case in which 
if they could have ordered the lash it 
would have been ordered, but they had 
no power to do so. He was, generally 
speaking, entirely opposed to flogging; 
but he would retain the treadmill and 
any other useful mode of punishment. 
Mr. BEACH mentioned an instance 
within his own knowledge in which a 
prisoner, in whose case all other means 
had failed, had, after the punishment of 
flogging had been inflicted upon him, 
become perfectly amenable to the prison 
discipline. He was therefore in favour 
of retaining the use of the lash, not to 
be ordinarily employed, but only in the 
last resort. He cordially concurred, he 
might add, with the last speaker in 
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thinking it undesirable that the tread- 
mill should be abolished. He should 
oppose the clause. 

Rr. COLE regretted that the Home 
Secretary had not dealt with the whole 
question of industrial labour in prisons 
by this Bill. It was one of the most 
important questions for the future. He 
did not think any one could be found to 
support shot drill. He would support 
the treadmill if it was a punishment 
which could be readily utilized ; but it 
was not so. He thought every prisoner 
should be put to industrial labour. Was 
it reasonable that a man should go into 
gaol to be supported by the ratepayers ? 
Experienced gaolers had stated that it 
was quite as much punishment to a man 
to make him earn his own living as 
to make him perform unremunerative 
labour. He should like to see the 
Home Secretary deal boldly with the 
question of industrial labour that was 
left untouched by the Bill before the 
House. 

Mr. HIBBERT pointed out that it 
was hardly correct to say that under the 
Act of 1865 first-class hard labour must 
consist exclusively of the treadmill, shot 
drill, and crank drill. Other labour of 
a similar kind might be substituted, and 
in the Lancashire gaols labour of an in- 
dustrial character had been introduced. 
He quite agreed with his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Cole) that when they could have 
industrial labour it was better to use it 
than resort to the methods of punish- 
ment referred to; but there were many 
large prisons where it was impossible to 
find industrial occupation for all the pri- 
soners, and therefore it was necessary to 
retain the treadmill and the crank. 
Speaking from his own experience, he 
thought the treadwheel could easily be 
utilized, as it could be employed in 
pumping water and turning machines. 
He could not see his way at present to 
the abolition of flogging in our prisons. 
He wished he could. It must be retained 
to be used as a last resort. Visiting 
justices tried every means of punishment 
before resorting to flogging; and it was 
necessary that it should be retained, to 
let criminals know that if all other modes 
failed it could be resorted to. He was 
unable to support the proposed clause ; 
but, at the same time, he trusted the 
Home Secretary would, when this Bill 
became law, increase the amount of in- 
dustrial labour in prisons. 
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Mr. P. A. TAYLOR expressed his 
disappointment that when the Home 
Secretary brought in a Bill dealing with 
the prisons he should have retained 
the barbarous punishment of whipping, 
which was obsolete as far as other coun- 
tries were concerned. A few years ago 
a Prison Conference was held in this 
country, consisting of delegates from all 
parts of the world, and the delegates 
were perfectly astonished to find that 
England still retained a system of 
brutalizing punishment which every other 
nation of Europe had abandoned. Yet 
such was the temper of the House of 
Commons, that one of the most humane 
Ministers who had ever held the office of 
Home Secretary had felt himself com- 
pelled to retain this punishment, which 
Mr. Frederick Hill, who had had a 
lengthened experience as an Inspector of 
Prisons, had declared to be as unwise as 
it was brutal. It could not be said that 
flogging was at all necessary. It was 
no deterrent, and was simply a degrada- 
tion, and it certainly could not inspire 
in the prisoner’s mind that sense of jus- 
tice which was the object of his punish- 
ment. When brutal punishment was 
inflicted on a man, he became hence- 
forth an enemy of society. The remedy 
was work—good wholesome work, but 
not profitless hard labour. Short rations, 
too, in certain cases, had been found 
efficacious. He trusted the Home Se- 
cretary would see the wisdom of not re- 
taining a system of punishment which 
had been abolished in every other country 
in the world. 

Mr. HOPWOOD wished to call at- 
tention to the effect of the system of 
whipping. In 1874 and 1875 there had 
occurred 166 cases; but in many gaols 
there had been no whippings inflicted, 
and that justified him in saying that it 
was a dangerous power to be entrusted 
to any man. Then with regard to the 
use of irons, he found there were 84 
cases ; that the cases of solitary confine- 
ment in dark cells amounted to 17,800. 
The cases of stoppage of diet, which in 
some cases amounted to a moral tor- 
ture, amounted to 39,482. Now, what 
had been the result of a change in 
system, on punishments inflicted in 
Manchester Gaol? In the years 1875-6 
there had been 23 whippings, 752 
cases of solitary confinement in dark 
cells, and 3,269 stoppages of diet; the 
total number of punishments amounting 
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to 4,056. But last year the total num- 
ber had been reduced to 900. Now, how 
had that change been effected? It was 
owing to the fact that the Governor at 
Manchester felt a sympathy for those 
under his charge, and to the system 
of marks for good conduct there 
adopted, which enabled a man who 
worked hard to earn 2d. perday. At the 
end of his term of imprisonment he 
would sometimes be entitled to receive 
£2 10s. on leaving gaol ; but out of that 
sum 10s. were given to him and the rest 
handed over to the Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society for his benefit. The Go- 
vernor had been informed that of those 
taken in hand by that society, a large 
percentage were working creditably. 
The system which had thus been adopted 
reflected great credit not only on the Go- 
vernor, but also on the magistrates. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would not detain the House more than a 
minute. He entirely agreed with almost 
every word that fell from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert). He 
(Mr. Cross) was in favour of introducing 
industrial labour, so far as it could be 
done. Under the Act of 1865 the pri- 
soner had to undergo hard labour for 
the first three months; but this Bill 
provided that by a careful adoption of 
this system the prisoner might be let off 
the hard labour after the first month. 
With respect to shot-drill, they must 
have some readily accessible punishment 
for insubordination, and so far no other 
punishment had been found so effective 
for minor offences. As to flogging, they 
had so recently discussed that question 
fully in the House that he hoped he 
should be excused from entering again 
into the question. But he must say that 
he could not agree to the proposal to 
give up the power. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 72; Noes 
229: Majority 157.—( Div. List, No. 159.) 


Mr. PARNELL then moved the in- 
sertion after Clause 12 of the following 
Clause :— 

(Return to Parliament of complaints by 
prisoners.) 

“That the Prison Commissioners shall make a 
yearly return to Parliament of all complaints by 
prisoners of ill-health, distinguishing those cases 
where the medical officer of the prison does not 
think the complaint well founded, and giving 
the names of the prisoners and of the prisons.” 


Mr. Hopwood 
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Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mz. ASSHETON OROSS opposed the 
clause on the ground that it would be 
utterly impracticable, because, if they 
were to have the complaints of prisoners 
made every year laid before Parliament, 
a mass of papers would be so accumu- 
lated that it would be impossible to deal 
with them. All complaints now made 
were attended to, and a remedy afforded 
whenever they were well founded. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER expressed 
his regret that the Home Secretary had 
throughout the discussion of the evening 
shown his hostility to Amendments that 
had been dictated purely by a spirit of 
humanity. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 29; Noes 
238: Majority 209.—( Div. List, No. 160.) 


Mr. BUTT moved, after Clause 40, to 
insert the following Clause :— 

(Persons not sentenced to hard labour shall be 
treated as misdemeanants of the first class.) 
‘The Prison Commissioners shall also see 

that any person confined in any prison under a 

sentence of imprisonment not including hard 

labour, shall be treated as a misdemeanant of 
the first division within the meaning of the 
seventy-seventh section of ‘The Prisons Act, 

1865,’ and that no order of the judge before 

whom such prisoner shall have been tried shall 

be requisite or necessary to entitle him to be so 
treated.” 

The object of the clause was simply to 

sweep away the aggravations of punish- 

ment which magistrates and Prison 

Commissioners had engrafted upon the 

criminal law of the country. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped that 
the clause would not be pressed. He 
had admitted when the question was 
raised in Committee that prisoners con- 
victed of seditious libel should be treated 
as misdemeanants of the first class, and 
he thought also that persons committed 
for contempt of Court should be put in 
the same category. But further than 
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that he could not go. If they were to 
enact that unless a prisoner was sen- 
tenced to hard labour he should be 
treated as a first class misdemeanant, the 
Judges, in the exercise of their discre- 
tion, would probably sentence a great 
many prisoners to hard labour who were 
not so sentenced now. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BUTT'then moved the following 
Clause :— 

(Persons committed for contempt of court shall 
be treated as first class misdemeanants.) 

‘*¢ Any person who shall be imprisoned under 
any rule, order, or attachment for contempt of 
any court shall be in like manner treated as a 
misdemeanant of the first division within the 
meaning of the said section of the said Act.’’ 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
and second time, and added. 


Further Consideration of Bill, as 
amended, adjourned till To-morrow. 


NEW FOREST BILL. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Select Committee to consist of Six Members 
to be nominated by the House and Five to be 
nominated by the Committee of Selection. 

Mr. Wiit1am Henry Smrru, Sir Witiiam 
Vernon Harcourt, Mr. Ropwet1, Lord Epmonp 
Firzmavrice, and Sir Henry Wo rrr, nominated 
Members of the Committee. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Cowper-Temple be one other 
Member of the Committee. 


Lorp HENRY SCOTT called atten- 
tion to the publication of several letters 
relating to this question in the public 
journals, and in particular to a letter of 
the noble Lord the Member for Calne 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice), taking ob- 
jection to the right hon. Member for 
South Hants (Mr. Cowper-Temple) as a 
Member of the Committee, on the ground 
that he was an interested party. The 
noble Lord proceeded at some length to 
comment on the conduct of the noble 
Lord the Member for Calne, both in re- 
spect of certain objections he had raised 
in the debate on the second reading of 
the Bill, and to the nomination of the 
right hon. Member for South Hants 
(Mr. Cowper-Temple) to serve on the 
Select Committee on that Bill, on the 
ground of the large interest the right 
hon. Gentleman had in the subject- 
matter of the Bill; and also in respect 
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of the noble Lord’s participation in a 
Correspondence which had appeared in 
various newspapers relating to the same 
subject :—and complained that the noble 
Lord (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) was 
not now in his place to raise his objec- 
tion openly to the nomination of the 
right hon. Gentleman as a Member of 
the Select Committee. 

Mr. FAWCETT joined the noble 
Lord the Member for South Hants in 
condemning the course taken by the noble 
Lord the Member for Calne, who was 
not now in his place to support what he 
had said. 

Mr. J. COWEN moved the Adjourn- 
ment of the House to enable the noble 
Lord the Member for Calne, who was 
not present, to give an explanation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Joseph Cowen.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the Motion would not be 
pressed, and pointed out that if the 
noble Lord the Member for Calne was 
desirous of defending himself, he would 
have the opportunity of doing so on the 
Motion for the Nomination of the Com- 
mittee. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. Cowrrr-TempPie nominated one other 
Member of the Committee :—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Three to be the 
quorum. 

Ordered, That all Petitions presented against 
the Bill be referred to the Select Committee on 
the Bill, provided such Petitions are presented 
three clear days before the meeting of the Com- 
mittee ; and that such of the Petitioners as pray 
to be heard, ‘by themselves, their Counsel, 
or Agents, be heard upon their Petitions, if 
they think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of 
the Bill against the said Petitions—(Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Smith.) 


EMLY CATHEDRAL, &0. BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arruur Moors, Bill to 
amend ‘‘ The Irish Church Act, 1869,” so as to 
enable the Irish Church body to sell the Cathe- 
dral Church of Emly, in the County Tipperary, 
or any other ecclesiastical structure vested in 
them which they may not require for religious 
worship, ordered to be brought in by Mr. ArtHur 
Moorz, Sir Cotman O’Locuizn, and The 
O’Conor Don. . 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 189.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 8th June, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brris—First Reading— 
Reservoirs * [103]. 

Committee—Report—Law of Evidence Amend- 
ment* (63); Marriages Legalisation, Saint 
Peter’s, Almondsbury * (85); Bar Education 
and Discipline * (69). ; 

Third Reading — (£5,900,000) Consolidated 
Fund*; Customs, Inland Revenue, and 
Savings Banks,* and passed. 


CASUALTIES IN INDUSTRIAL OCCU- 
PATIONS. 


MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Eart DE LA WARR rose to move 
for a Return of persons killed or injured 
in industrial occupations in the years 
1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876. There had 
been from time to time Reports of the 
Inspectors of Factories, of Mines, and 
Railways, laid upon the Table of that 
House, in which were recorded many 
of the accidents, of the loss of life, and 
injuries which were daily occurring 
among the thousands who were engaged 
in industrial occupations of a more or 
less dangerous kind: but although the 
fatal accidents were perhaps fully given, 
accidents which were not fatal, but many 
of which caused permanent disablement, 
were not always recorded—more especi- 
ally in the Mining Reports. Consequently 
there was a very imperfect return of 
casualties. Added to that, owing to the 
variety in form and number in which 
those Reports were presented, there was 
considerable difficulty in arriving at accu- 
rate conclusions. He would not trouble 
their Lordships with the history of legis- 
lation on those subjects. With reference 
to factories, it extended over a period of 
about 40 years, and a large amount of 
good had resulted—especially in placing 
restrictions upon the employment of 
women and children; but for the pre- 
servation of life and the prevention of 
injuries there remained much which it 
would seem might yet be done. He 
might mention one instance of that out 
of many others, in the words of an In- 
spector of Factories in the year 1875, 
who said— 

“T take this opportunity of expressing my 
regret that no clause has been enacted by the 
1874 Act or any other Factory Acts forbidding 
children to clean machinery in motion,” 
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He went on to say— 

‘“‘It is very sad to know the number of chil- 
dren who are annually maimed by the thought. 
less, nay, heartless way in which they are early 
driven to clean portions of fast-running machi- 
nery which it is quite impossible to fence. It 
is preposterous to say that these accidents arise 
from the children’s own carelessness ; neverthe- 
less, in two out of every three cases that is the 
excuse offered.” —[Report 1875, p. 56.] 

He believed he was correct in saying 
that a prohibition of that: kind was re- 
commended by the Royal Commission 
on the Factory Acts, but had never been 
adopted. Then, as regarded mines. The 
legislation on that subject dated not so 
far back as that in regard to factories— 
he believed the Bill introduced by Mr. 
Bruce in the House of Commons in the 
year 1872 was the first of any importance. 
But, with reference to fatal accidents, 
what had been the result of that Act? 
Mr. Bruce stated, in introducing the 
Mines Regulation Bill—‘‘In 1870 the 
number of deaths from all causes was 
991;” and what had it been since? In 
1878 there were in mines 1,069 fatal 
accidents; in 1874, 1,056; in 1875, 
1,244; in 1876, 1,003. That did not 
show any great diminution in fatal ac- 
cidents—allowing for some increase in 
the number of mines; and of other ac- 
cidents there did not appear to be any 
complete return. There was, however, 
a carefully-prepared report in a paper 
recently read before the Society of Arts, 
which estimated the annual number of 
accidents not fatal in mines at about 
15,000. He believed that was no exag- 
gerated statement, as he held in his 
hand an extract from the Report of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Miners Perma- 
nent Relief Fund, by which it appeared 
that during the year 1876 there were 
3,913 cases of disablement among the 
members and 56 fatal accidents; the 
number of members being 22,977. The 
fatal accidents placed on the funds 31 
widows and 68 children, and at the close 
of the year 88 widows and 205 children 
were receiving annuities from the So- 
ciety. That, their Lordships would ob- 
serve, was in one district only. But 
besides that large number of casualties 
there was another fatal cause at work, 
which in these days of scientific know- 
ledge and practice ought to be more 
successfully dealt with. He meant that 
of bad air in mines. In the Report of 
Mines recently laid upon the Table of 
that House for 1876, Mr. Evans, the 
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Inspector of Mines in Wales, said, in a 
circular issued by him— 


“ At present the contravention of the Act 
with respect to ventilation is so general, that I 
have deemed it advisable to bring the matter 
thus specially under the notice of the owners.”’ 


And in the Report he added— 


“Tt is a matter of regret to me to find that 
the agents of these mines are, with very few 
exceptions, ignorant of the principles of venti- 
lation.” 


It was further stated in the Mining 
Reports of 1875 that ‘‘such an atmos- 
phere is slow poison.” Yet in that 
deadly atmosphere 500,000 miners were 
daily at work in this country. No 
wonder that the average life of a miner 
had been put at not more than 30 years; 
while sickness was stated to be about 70 
per cent above the average of the popu- 
lation generally. It might be said that 
this was attributable to other causes 
besides bad air and casualties. Perhaps 
to some extent it was so; but it would 
not account for all. No doubt miners 
had their faults, but they had also their 
virtues, of which they had recently had 
some heroic examples ; and itcould not be 
without painful reflections that that daily 
sacrifice of life and disablement was re- 
ported and laid, perhaps in silence, upon 
the Table of the House. He turned for 
one moment to railways. It was com- 
puted that the number of railway ser- 
vants of every class amounted to about 
285,000. It appeared from the Returns 
that in the year 1876 about 1 in 64 was 
either killed or injured; and by a fur- 
ther analysis it was found that out of 
every 15 goods’ guards and shunters, 
which were among the most dangerous 
employments, one was either killed or 
injured every year; and in the Report 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Insur- 
ance Society, to which his attention had 
been called, it appeared that out of a 
working staff of railway men of 10,000 
employed, he believed, on the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire line, 1,579 had 
been killed or injured in the year 1876. 
Now, if all those accidents were un- 
avoidable it would be useless to ask 
their Lordships’ attention to the subject. 
It was because he believed they were in 
a great measure preventable in mines, 
on railways, and in factories, that he 
desired to place before their Lordships a 
full Return of all accidents. When he 
said many of these accidents were pre- 
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ventable he was not speaking his own 
opinion only. It was the opinion of 
Factory Inspectors, of Railway Inspec- 
tors, and of Mine Inspectors. In the 
Report of the Inspector of Factories in 
1876, speaking of engine boilers, he 
said (p. 32)— 


‘*Some time ago I directed attention to two 
disastrous boiler explosions which had occurred ; 
by the former I think 13 persons were killed, and 
by the latter seven, besides, in both instances, 
a number of persons severely injured. Verdicts 
of accidental death were returned, one jury sim- 
ply recommending that in future engine boilers 
should be placed under Government inspection. 
Here the matter has been allowed to rest, and 
other casualties of a similar character are of fre- 
quent occurrence without any means being 
adopted to prevent them.” 


Industrial Occupations. 


He went on to say (p. 87)— 


“We fine a man heavily for employing 
females and children a few minutes over time, 
yet we allow him to blow up the same persons 
with impunity, as far as the law is concerned.” 


He would only now add that the casual- 
ties in mines, in factories, those which 
were connected with railways, and by 
the bursting of boilers collected from 
different sources, were computed at not 
less than 100,000 in the last four years. 
For the reasons he had stated he asked 
their Lordships to grant this Return. 
He did not think it was sufficiently 
known how great the number was of 
those casualties, and how little was 
really done, beyond inspection, to en- 
force efficient remedies for existing 
evils. 


Moved that there be laid before this House, 
Return of persons ‘(specifying adults and chil- 
dren) killed or injured in industrial occupations 
in the years 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876, under 
the following heads : 

By Boilers. In Mines. On Railways. At Factories. 





_—_ 


(The Earl De La Warr.) 


Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he ad- 
mitted that very many of the accidents 
referred to by the noble Earl were 
preventable; but he failed to see any 
connection between the Motion of the 
noble Earl and his proposition that 
many of the accidents which occurred by 
boilers and in mines and factories and 
on railways were preventable. On all 
the matters referred to by the noble Earl 
there was information collected and laid 
before Parliament; but, as he gathered 
from the statement of the noble Earl, he 
wished to supplement that information 
by statistics embracing all accidents from 
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the causes he had enumerated, whether 
fatal or non-fatal. But the noble Earl 
did not define how the different kinds of 
accidents were to be distinguished. It 
was already the duty of the Inspectors 
to report on all accidents which were of 
sufficient importance to form the subject 
of a Report. He submitted that that 
was sufficient; though he might point 
to the Factory Act of 1874, as showing 
that the Government were by no means 
indifferent to the frequency and nature 
of the accidents sustained by the working 
classes. The voluminous Returns in the 
Library of their Lordships’ House showed 
that in reality all the information it was 
in the power of the Government to sup- 
ply was already before Parliament, and 
the speech their Lordships had just 
heard from the noble Earl, which was 
based on those Returns, was in itself 
sufficient proof how amply they were 
supplied with information. With regard 
to accidents from boiler explosions, the 
Board of Trade had Returns of those 
which occurred on board steamships at 
sea; but when they came to deal with 
such accidents on shore they were landed 
in this difficulty—that they had to define 
what a boiler was, as it might range 
from a simple tea-kettle to the largest 
tubular boiler at work in the country. 
Again, as respects mines, the Inspectors 
year by year furnished Parliament with 
the most valuable information, and the 
same was the case as respects Railways 
and Factories. Ifthe noble Earl thought 
that instructions for more minute Re- 
ports ought to be issued to the Inspectors, 
that was an intelligible proposition, but 
one the adoption of which, in his opinion, 
was not called for. He hoped the noble 
Earl would not press his Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


RAILWAYS—BRAKE POWER. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tne Duxse or SOMERSET said, he 
had given Notice of a Motion for a Re- 
turn of any information which the Board 
of Trade could furnish, showing the 
progress made in the adoption of addi- 
tional brake-power by the Railway Com- 
panies of the United Kingdom, in con- 
formity with the unanimous recommen- 
dations of the Railway Commission of 
1873. He had, however, been fore- 
stalled by a Return already laid on 


Earl Beauchamp 
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the Table, and which showed that the 
Railway Companies themselves attached 
greatimportance to brake-power. There 
was one exception — the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Com- 
pany, of which Sir Edward Watkin 
was Chairman. The Board of that 
Company doubted the importance of 
brake-power. It was very satisfactory 
to find that the various Railway Com- 
panies were applying themselves to find 
the best manner in which increased 
brake-power could be applied. The 
Royal Commission appointed in 1873 
had unanimously recommended addi- 
tional brake-power. Some Companies 
were still very far off from a good system ; 
but he repeated that it was gratifying 
to find them applying themselves to the 
matter with goodwill and earnestness. 
Under the circumstances, it was unne- 
cessary that he should move for his 
Return. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON was glad that the noble Duke 
had called attention to the subject. He 
thought the Returns in their Lordships’ 
hands would show that the Board of 
Trade had not been behindhand in the 
matter, but had taken the earliest op- 
portunity of calling the attention of the 
various Railway Companies to the Re- 
port of the Royal Commissioners. He 
agreed with the noble Duke that it was 
satisfactory to notice the manner in 
which the Railway Companies were ap- 
plying themselves to the subject, and it 
would be gratifying to Parliament and 
the country if those Companies should 
be able to adopt an effective system of 
continuous breaks. 


WORKHOUSE SCHOOLS— 
MRS. NASSAU SENIOR.—QUESTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount ENFIELD asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether it was in- 
tended to fill up the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of the late Mrs. Nassau 
Senior, who in 1873 had been specially 
appointed to inquire into and report 
upon the condition, management, health, 
and treatment of the children, especially 
the female portion of them, in our great 
Metropolitan pauper schools? That work 
was most conscientiously and ably per- 
formed by the lamented lady in question, 
to whose great abilities he wished to 
offer a respectful tribute of acknowledg- 
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ment; and her Report, dated the 1st of 
January, 1874, to the Local Government 
Board, was well worthy the attention of 


all who were interested in the condition ‘ 


and welfare of our pauper schools. Mrs. 
Senior not only visited the 17 Metro- 
politan Schools, but she also inspected 
orphanages, industrial schools, reforma- 
tories, and ‘kinder-gartens,” both in 
England and, in Scotland ; and in Paris 
she went over some of the most impor- 
tant salles d’asile and orphanages, in 
order to make a comparison as to the 
physical condition of the children in 
these different localities. He would 
not presume to go into detail as to the 
various plans suggested by Mrs. Senior 
for the improvement of the system adop- 
ted in workhouse and pauper schools; 
but, as these proposals were necessarily 
in abeyance, owing to no successor having 
been yet appointed in that lady’s place, 
he had taken upon himself to ask the 
noble Earl, who represented the Local 
Government Board in that House, whe- 
ther such an appointment would be 
renewed ? and, as some years ago he had 
the honour of being officially connected 
with the Poor Law Board, he thought 
such a Question as that might with pro- 
priety be put by him. 

Tue Eart or JERSEY joined in the 
tribute paid by the noble Viscount to the 
memory of Mrs. Nassau Senior. Her 
Report was a very interesting document, 
and contained many valuable sugges- 
tions ; it was highly appreciated by the 
Local Government Board. In reply to 
the noble Viscount’s Question, he had to 
say that a vacancy was not created by 
the death of Mrs. Nassau Senior, because, 
owing to ill-health, she sent in her re- 
signation two years ago. When it was 
accepted, the President of the Local 
Government Board did not think it ne- 
cessary to fill the vacancy up. To that 
opinion he adhered; but should the ap- 
pointment of a lady to the office filled 
under the Board by Mrs. Nassau Senior 
hereafter become desirable, it would be 
made. 


LAND IN IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE asked the 
Lord President, Whether the Appendix 
to the Return of Owners of Land in 
Ireland, containing corrections, which 
he promised last Session, would soon 
be ready to be laid before the House? 
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Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, the investigation of the 
matter was not yet completed, but he 
hoped to be able to produce in a short 
time much, if not all, the information 
asked for by his noble Friend. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 8th Jane, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Birrits—First Reading— 
Gas and Water Orders Confirmation (Brot- 
ton, &c.) * [191]; Provisional Orders (Ire- 
land) Confirmation (Holywood, &c.) * [192]. 

Second Reading—Committed to a Select Committee 
—Saint Stephen’s Green (Dublin) * [167]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—7 0 


TASMANIAN MAIN LINE RAILWAY 
BILL. [Lords.] (by Order.) : 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [1st June], “That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 

Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 


Mr. RAIKES moved that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee, Four 
Members to be nominated by the House 
and Three by the Committee of Selec- 
tion. He took that course because there 
were many matters connected with the 
measure which could be more conveni- 
ently inquired into before what was 
termed an hybrid Committee than be- 
fore an ordinary Select Committee. The 
Bill was an opposed Bill, and it was of 
the very highest importance that the 
collateral issues involved in it should be 
thoroughly and carefully investigated, 
and that such investigation should not 
be prevented by any questions of locus 
standi. The mode in which the deben- 
ture capital had been raised was one of 
the questions to which the preceding 
remark specially applied. He wished 
to take that opportunity of expressing 
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his belief that the original directors of 
the Company were gentlemen of the 
highest respectability. 


Bill committed to a Select Committee 


of Seven Members, Four to be nominated 
by the House, and Three by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. 


Ordered, That, subject to the Rules, Orders, 
and Proceedings of this House, all persons 
affected by the said Bill have leave to appear 
by their Agents, Counsel, and Witnesses in 
support of any Petitions which have been pre- 
sented praying to be heard against the Bill, and 
Counsel heard in favour of the Bill against such 
Petitions. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; Five to be 
the quorum. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o0io- 


CRIMINAL LAW — POOR LAW 
GUARDIANS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it be the fact that the Chairman 
of the Faringdon Board of Guardians 
is in the habit of acting as one of the 
justices at petty sessions to hear charges 
or prosecutions at the suit of the board ;. 
and, if so, whether he will intimate to 
that gentleman that such a combination 
of the judge and suitor is opposed to the 
spirit of British Law ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, said, 
that he had received aletter from the clerk 
to the Justices, which stated that it was 
true that the Chairman of the Faring- 
don Board of Guardians, in common with 
other ex officio Guardians, attended the 
petty sessions when cases were prose- 
cuted by that Board; but he did not, in 
the discharge of his public duty, make 
a habit of attending specially for the 
hearing of those cases any more than 
other cases. It would, the Justices 
thought, be detrimental to the public 
interests were ex officio Guardians to ab- 
stain from acting as Justices in such 
cases. He (Mr. Cross) did not think it 
would be possible for him to convey such 
an intimation as was suggested by the 
Question, inasmuch as the statute ex- 
pressly stated that no justice of the 
peace should be disabled from acting 
as such because he was an ex officio 
Guardian, and in that capacity con- 
nected with any case brought before the 
Justices. 


Mr. Raikes 


{COMMONS} 
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The War. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
THE SUEZ CANAL.—QUESTION. 


Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU : 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether blockade is not an act of a 
belligerent directed against neutrals 
(namely, to prevent neutrals trading with 
the other belligerent) ; whether it is not 
the right of one belligerent against the 
other belligerent, to seize his ships on 
the sea; and, whether the Despatch of 
May 16 does not merely assert that, as 
concerns the Suez Canal, England will 
not permit the exercise of those bellige- 
rent rights against neutrals, but says 
nothing of the acts of one belligerent 
against the other (excepting in the 
Canal itself) ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER: With reference to the first part 
of the Question of the noble Lord, I 
would observe that of course blockade 
is an act intended to prevent neutrals 
trading with the other et sonny but 
whether it can be said that it is exclu- 
sively directed against neutrals is an- 
other question, because, of course, if you 
prevent trading between a neutral and 
the other belligerent, you are directing 
your action against both parties—the 
neutral and the other belligerent also. 
With regard to the second part of the 
Question, it is undoubtedly the right of 
one belligerent, as against the other 
belligerent, to seize his ships on the sea. 
With regard to the third partof the 
Question, I would ask my noble Friend 
to excuse me giving any more categori- 
cal answer to it than I gave yesterday. 
I think it is, as my noble Friend will 
see, inexpedient to be putting isolated 
questions and receiving isolated answers; 
and I would make the same observation, 
if he will allow me, to the hon. Member 
for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley), who 
has upon the Paper a Question addressed 
to the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs upon a cognate subject. I 
think it would be undesirable that we 
should have these Questions put at the 
present moment, and I hope that the 
House will excuse us for declining to 
answer them. 

Mr. WHALLEY, whose Notice was 
as follows :— 

‘‘To ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, with reference to the claim as- 
serted to aright of way through Turkish Ter- 
ritory, Whether they will enter into negotiations 
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Post Office. 


on the proposals of the late Emperor of Russia 
in 1853 that (inter alia) ‘ England should take 
ossession of Egypt and Candia as important 
or communication with India, ’” 
said :—I most readily concur with the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but perhaps he will allow me to offer a 
short explanation. If a passage which 
I inserted in the Question before it was 
placed upon the Paper had been printed, 
perhaps it would have altered the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman. It will 
not take one moment to read. It is 
this — ‘‘ That a proposal’’—[‘‘ Order, 
order !”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer having stated that he would not 
answer Questions of this sort, it would 
be useless for the hon. Gentleman to 
enter into an explanation of it. 


THE NAVY—OFFICERS ON THE RE- 
TIRED LIST.—QUESTION. 


Caprarn PIM asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether Officers who 
have commuted their retired pay can be 
compelled to serve ? 

Mr.A.F.EGERTON : Sir, officers who 
are in the position referred to in the Ques- 
tion are liable to be called upon to serve. 
Their names are continued on The Navy 
List, and they come within the terms of 
Chap. 7, sec. 3, of the Queen’s Regu- 
lations as “ officers on the Retired List.” 
Should any such officer refuse to serve 
when called upon, his name would be 
struck off the List. 


FALL OF A BRIDGE AT BATH. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PAGET asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
will take steps to secure a thorough in- 
vestigation into the causes of the break- 
ing of the foot bridge at Bath, and 
arrange that the proceedings of the 
inquest be carefully watched by some 
qualified person on behalf of the Go- 
vernment ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Yes; I 
availed myself of the offer of my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade of the services of Colonel 
Yolland, who is already on the spot 
making proper inquiries. I have already 
given directions that the Home Office 
shall be represented at the coroner’s 
inquest by competent counsel. 


{June 8, 1877} 
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INLAND REVENUE — BLENDING 
SPIRITS IN BOND.—QUESTION. 

Mr. J. P. CORRY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If there has 
been anything fraudulent on the part of 
traders engaged in the business of rack- 
ing and blending spirits in bond by their 
treatment of the casks after they have 
been emptied ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I hope I did not, in an Answer 
I gave some time ago, seem to imply 
that any fraud was imputed to the 
traders in respect to whom this Question 
has been raised. There was nothing 
fraudulent; but the way in which the 
casks were rinsed out was found to in- 
volve a loss to the Revenue; and 
it was therefore necessary that steps 
should be taken to preserve the Revenue 
against similar loss in the future. There 
was no intention to impute to the gentle- 
men engaged in the transaction any- 
thing of the nature of a fraudulent 
intention. 


ARMY (IRELAND)—THE 88ru REGI- 
MENT.—QUESTION. 

Caprain NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he can state how 
many applications for One Pound re- 
wards for the apprehensions of men of 
the 88th Regiment have been made by 
the police stationed at Ballinasloe within 
the last three months; how many of 
these applications have been granted ; 
and, in how many cases the command- 
ing officer of the regiment in question 
considers that the soldiers apprehended 
intended to desert ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: There 
have been 12 such applications on the 
recommendation of the magistrates, 
which have all been granted with the ex- 
ception of one, in which, with the assent 
of the magistrates, the sum was reduced 
to 10s. No report has been made by 
the commanding officer as to his opinion 
about the intended desertion ; but in 11 
of these cases the individual soldiers 
themselves have said that they did in- 
tend to desert. 


POST OFFICE — TELEGRAPHIC COM- 
MUNICATION WITH SOUTH AFRICA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. WHALLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether any action has been taken or is 
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contemplated towards providing  tele- 
graphic communication with South Af- 
rica ; and, whether there is any objection 
to lay befor the House any Correspon- 
dence with the Colonies on that subject ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Oontracts were 
entered into two or three years ago with 
a view to establishing telegraphic com- 
munication with South Africa. The 
contractors, however, were unable to 
carry out their undertaking, and Her 
Majesty’s Government have been advised 
that considerably larger subsidies would 
be necessary to secure an adequate ser- 
vice. As regards correspondence on the 
subject, I find that there is very little 
that could be produced beyond that re- 
lating to the abortive contract I have 
alluded to, and the hon. Gentleman will 
agree with me that it is undesirable to 
present Papers which would fail to 
throw light upon the present state of the 
affair. It is, however, probable that the 
question will shortly be again discussed 
with the Colonial Governments con- 
cerned. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT—BRIDLING- 
TON DISTRICT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SYKES asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he has received a Memorial from the 
inhabitants of Bridlington against the 
extension of the Bridlington Local Go- 
vernment District; and, ifso, whether it 
is his intention to ask Parliament to 
confirm such Provisional Order ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he had received such a Memorial 
from Bridlington. The objections taken 
in the Memorial were the same as those 
which had been urged before the In- 
spector who held an inquiry on the spot, 
at which all the parties had an opportu- 
nity of being heard. The Provisional 
Order had been embodied in a Bill which 
was now before Parliament, and it would 
be his duty to further that Bill in the 
usual way. 


TRADE MARKS REGISTRATION ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HERMON asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether it is the intention of 
Government to introduce a Bill to re- 
peal or still further defer the operation 
of the Trade Marks Bill as regards tex- 
tile fabrics, or what arrangements will be 
made to meet the difficulties of the case ? 


Mr. Whalley 


{COMMONS} 
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Personal Explanation. 
Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 


reply, said, it was their intention to in- 
troduce a Bill further to defer the opera- 
tion of the statute referred to for a 
limited period. 


THE NEW FOREST BILL—NOMINATION 
OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
asked for the indulgence of the House 
while he made a personal explanation in 
reply to an attack which he understood 
had been made upon him at an early 
hour that morning by the noble Lord 
the Member for South Hants (Lord 
Henry Scott). He understood that in 
the discussion which took place on the 
appointment of the Committee on the 
New Forest Bill, the noble Lord had 
made certain charges against him 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) with re- 
ference to his conduct in relation to 
that Bill, and that the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) had kindly 
suggested that he (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) ought to have an opportunity 
of being present to reply to the noble 
Lord ; and that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer thereupon said that he would 
have that opportunity upon the present 
occasion. Now, in the New Forest Bill 
there were two or three points upon 
which the interests of the Crown and of 
the commoners were opposed to one an- 
other. These points the noble Lord 
proceeded to specify, when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER interposed, and said 
the noble Lord yas going beyond the 
bounds of a personal explanation, and 
entering upon the details of a Pill which 
was before the House. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
bowed to the decision of the Chair. He 
had only wished to mention that there 
were questions in dispute between the 
Crown and the commoners. The noble 
Lord the Member for South Hants was 
a commoner of the New Forest. In the 


‘debate on the second reading of the Bill 


at a very late hour, he (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice) took some objections to the 
possible appointment on the Committee 
of a Gentleman having a personal inte- 
rest in the questions involved. He was 
then aware that his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Cowper-Temple) also had an inte- 
rest in the New Forest, though one of 
smaller extent than that of the noble 
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Lord the Member for South Hants, and 
he knew that his objection applied to 
his right hon. Friend as well as to the 
noble Lord; but he thought it better not 
to mention any individual commoners by 
name, but to speak of the commoners 
generally. A few days afterwards a 
letter appeared in Zhe Times which led 
to a correspondence. In a second letter, 
which he wrote over a week ago, but 
which appeared in Zhe Times only yes- 
terday, he was obliged to introduce those 
two names; but the letter was couched 
in studiously courteous terms towards 
the noble Lord and his right hon. Friend. 
That being the case, he understood the 
noble Lord late last night, on the nomi- 
nation of the Committee, complained 
that he (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) had 
made certain statements on the subject 
in The Times, and was not then in his 
place in the House to substantiate them. 
His answer to that was, that his two 
letters to Zhe Times were not the begin- 
ning of the controversy which had sprung 
out of what had occurred in the House, 
but were replies to others, and he hoped 
they were not offensive in their tone, 
either to the noble Lord, or to his right 
hon. Friend. He had learnt that the 
noble Lord also animadverted on his 
having in his letters objected to his right 
hon. Friend’s (Mr. Cowper-Temple’s) 
fitness to be a Member of the Committee, 
and yet not having come forward in the 
House to support that objection. He 
admitted the noble Lord had a perfect 
right to comment on his conduct. Hav- 
ing made those statements in the news- 
papers, and expressed his opinion un- 
reservedly, that his right hon. Friend 
ought not to sit on that Committee, he 
confessed that he felt he was placed in 
rather an awkward position by circum- 
stances which had occurred since he 
wrote those letters. He was not pre- 
sent in the House to support his ob- 
jection, because he had gained his chief 
object, for the noble Lord the Member 
for South Hants was not nominated to 
serve on the Committee. The noble 
Lord’s interest in the New Forest was 
very large, while that of his right hon. 
Friend was almost infinitesimal. Again, 
although the nomination proceeded no- 
minally from the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, yet the proposition to put his right 
hon. Friend on the Committee practi- 
cally emanated from that (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House. On a matter of 
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that kind he did not wish to go counter 
to the opinion of a Gentleman of so much 
greater experience than himself as the 
right hon. Member for Clackmannan 
(Mr. Adam), and therefore he thought 
it would have been an act of presump- 
tion on his part if he had come forward 
and said that the circumstances which 
satisfied that right hon. Gentleman did 
not satisfy him. A further consideration 
which had some weight with him was, that 
having himself been appointed a Member 
of the Committee along with his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Cowper-Temple), his 
sincere desire was to act courteously and 
harmoniously with him and all the other 
Members. If, however, he had had the 
least reason to suppose that the noble 
Lord intended to take notice of his 
letters, or otherwise refer to him, he 
would have been most anxious to avoid 
the appearance of anything like dis- 
courtesy towards him in not being pre- 
sent when the appointment of the Select 
Committee took place. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
———paypoe~ 


OPENING OF NATIONAL MUSEUMS, &c. 
ON SUNDAYS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR: Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to move the Resolution of which 
I have given Notice, namely— 

* That, in the opinion of this House, it is de- 
sirable to give greater facilities for the recreation 
and instruction of the people by opening for 
some hours on Sunday the National Museums 
and Galleries.” 


Were it not for the peculiarity of this 
question, of which the House is of course 
sufficiently aware, I should have been 
disposed almost to doubt whether it is 
necessary to address grave arguments to 
the House in order to show that the 
people of this country, or those of them 
who desire to make use of the national 
institutions on the only leisure day in 
the week, have a good case to put before 
the British House of Commons. As to 
what conclusion the House of Commons 
will come to on the matter it is impos- 
sible for me to say. It was said 20 
years ago that had the vote been taken 
by open Ballot the result would have 
been very different from what it was; 
but, however that may be, I hope the 
House will have no difficulty in distin- 
guishing between the artizan class of the 
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country and those Petitions we have seen, 
which are the happy result of the best 
work, but not the most scrupulous work, 
of various institutions in this country 
which have for their clientelle every 
Sunday-school scholar who can reach his 
head to the table. It is now three years 
since I touched this question in this 
House, and I should not have done so 
now, if I had not been asked by several 
Bodies, and been reminded that a great 
change has taken place in the opinion 
and feeling of the country on this ques- 
tion. The opinions and feelings of reli- 
gious people and of the clergy have 
undergone and are undergoing great 
change. The observation of one rev. 
gentleman is— 


“The clergy should occupy their proper posi- 
tion as leaders, and not merely spiritual relieving 
officers. It is high time beneficial reforms 
should be taken up by them, and not left to P. A. 
Taylor and Co. to inaugurate.” 


I can assure the rev. gentleman and his 
colleagues, that I would with the greatest 
pleasure resign the leadership—if I may 
claim to have it—to them, and I am sure 
they would be within their position, as 
clergymen, in doing that which would 
be for the moral advantage of the people. 
The Press also shows a great change in 
this matter, notably the Press which 
supports the Government on the other 
side, and may be taken to express the 
opinions of right hon. Gentlemen on that 
side. I believe the question is now more 
important, from the experience the coun- 
try has had in the last few years, through 
the opening in many towns of similar 
places with excellent results, and entirely 
unattended with any disadvantage what- 
ever. On the occasion when I last 
troubled the House on this matter, I 
thought it right to enter to some extent 
on what is termed the religious part of 
the question. I do not propose to follow 
that course at all upon this occasion ; 
amongst other reasons because the House 
is not fond of religious or theological 
discussions, and also because opinions 
such as those I profess no longer deal 
with the old Sabbatarian, or religious 
ground. The pretensions of Sabba- 
tarians have been so closely examined, 
socially, politically, and historically, that 
those who oppose the opening of museums 
on Sundays no longer rely on the reli- 
gious argument. Therefore I shall no 
longer try to show the House that be- 


Mr. P. A. Taylor 
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cause 3,000 years ago the Jews were 
forbidden to work on the seventh day, 
Christians should be forbidden to re- 
create themselves on the first. But now 
and then Sabbatarianism will crop up. 
Of course, those who oppose me will say 
that they highly appreciate the advance 
of the people in the arts and sciences, 
and that their only objection is that these 
should be taught on Sunday. Can it be 
doubted that they permit it on six days, 
because they cannot object to it, because 
on the seventh day they set themselves 
against it? In a circular the other day 
the Sabbatarian party let out rather too 
much of their ancient spirit. They say 
that— 

“Tf the free Sunday party had but faith in 

the Gospel, they would reap better harvests of 
holiness and beauty than jby facilitating visits 
to collections of statuary and paintings, which 
are quite as likely to influence the passions as to 
purge the life.” 
There {we have the true and ancient 
spirit of the Puritan Sabbatarian. I 
have said that we have not now to deal 
with the religious argument pure and 
simple, but with arguments of a social 
and political character. We are told 
that we wish to undermine the day of 
rest for the working-man— that we 
should, in fact, compel people to work 
on Sundays. The Sabbatarian thinks it 
wrong to do anything but sit quiet in 
one’s house all day. Anything but that 
is regarded as undermining the day of 
rest. What evidence. have the people 
of this country given of being content 
to give up the day of rest? What 
an absurdity to think we are urging 
them to give up the day of rest, when 
what we are attempting to do is to make 
the day of rest more agreeable and more 
improving. We are told that—‘ If you 
could take the spring out of the year, 
and youth out of life, you would not do 
a greater injury to the human race than 
if you took Sunday out of the week.” 
We are told we are compelling people to 
work on Sunday. There again Sabba- 
tarianism crops up. We are for a day 
of rest. These Sabbatarian people think 
nothing of a day of rest, unless it can be 
on a Sunday. Those people who are 
compelled to work on Sunday are not 
cared for by the Sabbatarian party. It 
is we who would give them that rest it 
impossible to give them all on Sunday. 
In fact, as the rector of Bethnal Green 
said, in sending me a letter— 
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“My object all along is to approach the 

question from a religious point of view, and to 
discuss it on the Christian Church ground. 
Once get it there, and it is no longer the lette 
of a law to be kept as the Fourth Commandment, 
but the spirit of the law, the different interpre- 
tations, and different customs and liberty re- 
garding it which have from time to time pre- 
vailed from 300 a.p. downward.” 
Now, what work is done? There is some- 
thing so factitious in the argument of the 
Sabbatarian. The Sabbatarian plumes 
himself on refraining from reading the 
newspaper on Sunday, yet he ought to 
know that work on Sundayis necessitated 
in order that he may have his newspaper 
on Monday morning. All sorts of work 
is necessitated on Sundays. Our servants 
work for us; public vehicles work for 
us; railways work for us; the machi- 
nists’ department in many establishments 
work ; blast furnaces are necessarily kept 
alive in order that men may not be kept 
out of work on other days. All sorts of 
work is essential. What should be our 
aim? To make the work as little as 
possible, and to organize a plan by 
which those who work on Sunday should 
have nothing to do on one other day. Is 
there any other branch on which so few 
people would be employed as those in 
the British Museum to accommodate the 
thousands who would go there? Of 
course our venerable friend, the Conti- 
nental Sunday, will crop up again; but 
I would ask those who know anything 
of the dens and slums of our crowded 
cities, and who also know something of 
the Continental cities, whether, in mak- 
ing a comparison between the two, they 
have seen anything to make them cer- 
tain that our course of action is so much 
wiser than that of the Continent? On 
that part of the question I would like to 
make these two quotations. The rev. 
Stopford Brooke says— 
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‘* As many people go to church on the Conti- 
nent as in England and Scotland; and in Ger- 
many and France and Italy the Sunday after- 
noon and evening is by the greater number of 
people quietly and joyfully and decently spent. 
There is but little of the drunkenness that de- 
grades our Sundays; there is but little of the 
coarse brawling that fills our streets; there is 
much more happy domestic life seen in the 
country walks, in the gardens, and among those 
who loiter through the galleries. All people 
are on their good behaviour on Sunday, and the 
true meaning of the day is better carried out on 
the Continent than it is here.” 

Dr. Guthrie 


Then, again, the rev. 


wrote— 
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‘¢ We counted on one occasion (in Paris) 33 

theatres and places of amusement open on the 
Sabbath day. Yet, although our avocation 
led us often through the worst parts of the 
City, and occasionally late in the evening, in 
that City, containing then a population six 
times larger than Edinburgh, we saw but one 
drunken man, and no drunken women. Well, 
we stepped from the steamer upon one of the 
London quays, and had not gone many paces 
when our national pride was humbled, and any 
Christianity we might have had was put to the 
blush, by the disgusting spectacle of drunk- 
ards reeling along the streets, and filling the 
air with horrid imprecations. In one hour we 
saw in London and Edinburgh, with all their 
churches and schools and piety, more drunken- 
ness than we saw in five long months in guilty 
Paris.” 
For those who object to that kind of 
Continental Sunday, I have really no 
argument. I have alluded to various 
kinds of work permitted on Sundays, 
and last year I read in the papers that 


“the Queen, after a short stay at Lochnagar 
farm, continued her drive by way of Balnacroft, 
and remained for some time beside a field of oats 
belonging to Mr. Begg, where about 50 men 
and women were actively at work binding in 
stooks the grain which had been spread out on 
the Saturday. The grain was quite dry on 
Sunday, and the people in the district turned 
out with willing hands, and had the whole field 
bound and stooked by evening, part of the ope- 
rations being conducted by moonlight. Before 
leaving Her Majesty signified to Mr. Begg her 
opinion that the work was one of necessity.” 

I do not think there are many hon. 
Members in this House on either side 
who will deny that Her Majesty did a 
most . gracious and rational thing in 
making that observation. All the vil- 
lagers had turned out into the harvest 
field in order to obtain some little better 
results from the corn which was going 
to make bread to feed their bodies, and 
the Queen approved of what they did. 
Is it asking much more—is it asking 
any more—when we ask that a very 
few persons should be allowed to mini- 
ster at the British Museum or the Na- 
tional Gallery, in order to garner in a 
richer harvest for the intellect and im- 
agination of the masses? It is very 
curious to observe the course America 
has taken on this question. America is 
exceedingly like us in many respects, 
and, descended as she is from the Puri- 
tans who left this country 200 or 300 
years ago, her regard for the Puritan 
Sabbath has been, perhaps, a more 
serious thing than it has been anywhere 
in this country south of the Tweed ; but 
the lessons of experience, thought, and 
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wisdom have taught them better things. 
I desire now, if the House will allow 
me, to read them a piece of evidence of 
what I may call the unconscious insin- 
eerity of the Sabbatarians in putting in 
the background their religious theory, 
and endeavouring to substitute for it 
social and political arguments which 
have no basis when removed from Sab- 
batarianism. That is going on in 
America as well as here. There was a 
great Convention at Boston last Autumn, 
at which Francis E. Abbott made these 


observations— 


“Tt is true that in most of the States all these 
Sunday restrictions are put ostensibly on the 
ground of general secular utility, merely pro- 
tecting a public day of rest, and securing the 
public quiet. Thatisthe ostensible ground, and 
yet you and I know this, as well as that we are 
here to-day, that the real reason in the minds 
of that part of the people which sustains these 
statutes and keeps them on the books is a super- 
stitious regard for the Sabbath, the ‘ Christian 
Sabbath,’ and a wish to compel everybody to 
pay at least public homage to it. This is the 
fact of the case, and the disgraceful insincerity 
of these Sunday-Sabbath laws. They do not 
represent the secret, real views and opinions 
even of the orthodox community itself. The 
very men who would vote down time after time 
every proposition to repeal these statutes, go 
and do the very things which they thus formally 
prohibit, and break themselves the very laws 
which they lay as a heavy burden on the 
labourer, the Jew, the free-thinker. How many 
orthodox persons in this city and State always 
refrain from travelling on Sunday? How many 
of them always scrupulously obey these statutes ? 
I think it is safe to say that the orthodox are 
just as disobedient to them as the average free- 
thinker.” 


Now let me cap that with a few lines 
from a sermon by a rev. gentleman well- 
known in this country—the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis. In describing the difficulty we 
have in opening these institutions here, 
he says— 

‘¢ Uninstructed public opinion—ignorant Sab- 
batarianism alone stops the way. Have nothing 
to do, I pray you, with the rowdyism of dese- 
cration which declares that Sunday is like any 
other day, and that we have no need of religious 
worship and rest. But remember there is an- 
other kind of rowdyism that is doing, if possible, 
more harm still, it is the religious rowdyism of 
the Sabbatarian ring. I would fain convert the 
ring, but if that is impossible, if its members 
will neither read the Bible, nor their history, 
and refuse persistently to study the will of God, 
or the interests of man in this matter—then, I 
say advisedly, we must act upon them through 
public opinion, and through Parliament; we 
must break up the Sabbatarian ring.” 


T hope to deal a very small blow to-day 
towards breaking up that Sabbatarian- 
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ism. No hon. Member can doubt that 
the proposition I make is at any rate a 
most moderate one. I have made it 
also most definite, in order if possible to 
meet the wishes of the hon. Gentleman 
rarer the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope). 
He seemed, on the last occasion on which 
I brought the subject forward, half in- 
clined to vote for me, but he complained 
of the indefiniteness of my Motion. 
He disclaimed the idea that he could 
have any Puritan sentiments, but he ex- 
pressed a fear that a certain museum, 
owned by a Dr. Kahn, might be opened 
under cover of my Resolution. I need 
hardly say that it will be impossible for 
him to have any fear of that kind now, 
and I hope therefore he will vote with 
me. Whether I shall be told that my 
Motion is so small, that it is only insert- 
ing the thin end of the wedge; or whether 
I shall be told it is so wide and revo- 
lutionary, that religion and morality will 
shrink and shrivel under it, I do not know 
—probably, I shall be told both. In re- 
gard to the assertion that this is the thin 
end of the wedge, that argument is too 
late by at leastacentury. The thin end 
of the wedge has been put in many long 
years ago. We are told in the records 
of the Presbytery of Strathbogie, under 
June 6th, 1658, that 


“the same day Alexander Cairnie, in Tilliochie, 
was delaitit for brak of Sabbath in bearing ane 
sheep upon his back from the pasture to his own 
house. Thesaid Alexander compeirit and declar 
it that it was of necessitie for saving of the 
beast’s life in tyme of storm. Was rebukit for 
the same and admonished not to do the lyke.” 


Buckle however tells of worse than this 
—The Scotch clergy did not hesitate to 
teach the people that on that day (Sun- 
day) it was sinful to save a vessel in dis- 
tress, and that it was a proof of religion 
to leave ship and crew to perish. One 
of our more northern ministers, whose 
parish lies along the coast between Spey 
and Findhorn, made some fishermen do 
penance for Sabbath-breaking in going 
out to sea though purely with endeavour 
to save a vessel in distress by a storm. 
Cases of refusing to rescue vessels in 
danger because of the day being the 
Sabbath, have occurred more than once 
in quite recent times. Even in the nine- 
teenth century we see the same spirit of 
Scotch ecclesiastical rage against fresh 
air on Sundays. In 1834 the General 
Assembly issued a pastoral admonition 
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on the sanctification of the Sabbath, 
which was ordered to be read from every 
pulpit in the Church of Scotland. 

“With deep concern,” says the Assembly, 
“we have learned that multitudes, forgetful 
of their most sacred duties and immortal in- 
terests, have become accustomed to wander in 
the fields, to frequent scenes of recreation, &c. 
This is stigmatized as “an impious encroach- 
ment on the inalienable prerogative of the Lord 
God.” 


Then follow threats of future judg- 
ments, worms that never die, unquench- 
able fire, et hoc genus omne. Who shall 
say, after that, that it is competent for 
me to insert the thin end of the wedge 
now? A curious story in illustration of 
the old Puritan Sabbatarianism is told 
by Miss Fanny Wright, in her book 
called The Views of Society. She says— 


“* An officer of the American Navy, a native 
of New England, told me that when a boy, he 
had sooner dared to pick a neighbour’s pocket 
on a Saturday than to have smiled on a Sunday.” 
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I will go one step further, and will show 
not only that the thin end of the wedge 
theory is far too late, but that I am pro- 
posing no advance at all, but simply an 
extension of that which is already done 
inmany townstoall. Itis said that this 
would lead to the opening of theatres. 
Well, the time was when there was a 
close alliance between the theatre and 
religion, and had there been a Sabbata- 
rian party in the Christian Church 600 
years ago, which there was not, the pro- 
bability is, that the one exception they 
would have made in regard to places 
that might be open on Sunday, would 
have been the theatres for the perform- 
ance of sacred miracles. Since that time 
the distance between the drama and 
religion has grown very wide. Whether 
they will ever get nearer together again, 
it is not for me to say; but it is enough 
for me, as an answer on this occasion, to 
remark that nobody has asked for the 
theatres to be opened on Sundays, and 
that in those places where other places 
of amusement are already open, nobody 
has suggested that the theatres should 
be open too. It is a most dangerous 
principle, and one that has caused revo- 
lutions all the world over, to continually 
refuse to grant that which all hold to be 
sound, useful, and politic, lest as a result 
something which nobody desires should 
come into operation. That that is an 
unwise thing to do we all find, and ac- 
knowledge as an axiom in past history , 
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but it is an astonishing thing that when 
we come to legislation on any matter 
under our own noses, we are continually 
repeating the blunder which our ances- 
tors made. The wisdom would be to 
open this door just as wide as is de- 
manded for that which all admit to be 
good, useful, and elevating, lest the time 
should come when through resisting that 
too much, the door will be thrown wide 
open by an overwhelming effort, and 
much will come through which is cer- 
tainly equivocal, and which none of us 
desire. I must now say a word in re- 
gard to the places which are opened now 
on Sundays at home and abroad. In 
Protestant Germany and Denmark, as 
well as in France and other parts of the 
Continent, museums and galleries are 
open on Sunday. In Boston and other 
large towns in the United States of 
America, the public libraries also are 
open. Near London we have the Crystal 
Palace, the Albert Hall, and the Zoolo- 
logical Gardens, which are open on 
Sundays—to shareholders only. I am 
informed that in Middlesborough the 
reading-room and library have lately 
been thrown open, from 9 tili9. I have 
a letter stating that the movement is 
thoroughly successful, and the Press of 
the North is unanimously in its favour. 
Then, we have open in the vicinity of 
London, Kew Gardens and Hampton 
Court. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Cross), who I am sorry not 
to see in his place, is understood to have 
done a great deal towards maintaining 
the power of the Brighton Aquarium to 
keep open. As a resident at Brighton, 
I beg to present him on my part, and 
on the part of my co-residents, with 
sincere thanks for what he has done. 
Some of us think he might have at- 
tempted to do it in a little more bold 
and obvious manner. If he had intro- 
duced a Bill for repealing an old Act 
passed really for other purposes, and 
under which no action can be taken now 
but what is mischievous—if he had 
done that, instead of merely framing a 
law enabling him to remit penalties after 


‘they had been inflicted, he would per- 


haps have been better and more com- 
pletely meeting the conditions of the 
case. But let me remind the right hon. 
Gentleman and the House, that in at- 
tempting to keep open the Aquarium 
for the people of Brighton, he has gone 
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a great deal beyond anything which I 
am now proposing, because in that case 
you have the evils such as they are, of 
payment at the door, and of there being 
a private company seeking to make 
profits by their Sunday exhibitions. Al- 
though, therefore, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did what was quite right, and I 
thank him for it, yet he was going a 
very long way beyond what I am asking. 
Then, again, in Birmingham, the Free 
Library and Art Gallery are open. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) is here, and I trust he 
will tell the House his experience in 
the matter. The Botanical Gardens in 
Dublin are open on Sundays, and that 
under the threat that if they were not so 
opened, the Government allowance would 
be taken away. The Zoological Gardens 
in Dublin are also open. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Southwark (Colonel 
Beresford), is going to move an Amend- 
ment against me; and he is going to tell 
his constituents that it is not expedient 
“that places of amusement should be 
thrown open to the public on Sundays. 
What does he mean by places of amuse- 
ment? Some people regard the open 


fields as a place of amusement. Does 
he object to that? Some regard the 
streets as a place of amusement. Will 


he oppose their going into the streets ? 
Some like the Parks with the bands 
playing. Would he prevent them from 
having that enjoyment which they have 
now had for many years, notwithstand- 
ing the vigorous opposition of those re- 
ligious gentlemen who are now endea- 
vouring to keep the museums closed ? 
I will proceed to give a few facts as to 
the places already open, because facts 
are the most powerful arguments. Dr. 
Hooker wrote me the other day— 


‘‘Sunday is one of our fullest days, and it is 
impossible for people to behave better than they 
do on that day. As regards the museum visitors 
I do not remember an instance of anyone hay- 
ing to be turned out of any of the three mu- 
seums since their establishment, now nearly 30 
years ago, and they are so often densely crowded 
that itis difficult to move inthem. On one day 
last year we had 68,000 visitors, and not a case 
of bad conduct.” 


Now, it is a pleasant thing to notice not 
only how well these masses of people 
behave, but to observe that the very 
sight of the gardens as they enter seems 
to modify and refine the coarseness of 
their demeanour. Dr. Hooker says— 
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‘Not a year without my being warned 
of the advent of large and rough bodies of visi- 
tors from the East and South of London, who 
certainly do arrive after a very disorderly fashion, 
but who on entering the grounds often, after a 
few exclamations of surprise, spontaneously as- 
sume a different demeanour, and are reported by 
the police and patrols as having been samples that 
certain Saturday visitors might well imitate.” 


I cannot refrain from reading a few 
words from the Chairman of the Bir- 
mingham Free Library, because what 
he says is so precisely germane to the 
question on every point raised against 
me. He says— 


‘“‘The members of the staff of attendants are 
allowed a day’s holiday during the week in re- 
turn for their six hours’ duty on Sunday. The 
great opposition which at first existed to the 
Sunday opening has completely died out... . 
Indeed, I know for a fact that some who held 
strong and conscientious objections to the move- 
ment at its commencement are now willing to 
admit that the evils they feared have not hap- 
pened, and that on the whole the result has been 
very beneficial tothe town. A short time ago I 
was informed by a lady that the wife of a work- 
man had just told her that she blessed the day 
the Free Libraries were opened on Sundays, as 
her husband who often used to spend his Sun- 
days at the public-house was now a regular 
frequenter of the library, which he never quitted 
until it was closed.” 


The Secretary of the Royal Zoological 
Society, Dublin, writes— 


‘¢ Without in any way offering an opinion as 
to the general effect of opening museums, &c., 
on Sundays, I can only give my individual opi- 
nion that the opening of our Zoological Gardens 
at a nominal price has had a most civilizing 
effect, and tends much to keep the working 
classes out of the public-house.’ 


Dr. Moore, curator of the Glasnevin 
Botanic Gardens, Dublin, writes— 


“No injury whatever has been done by the 
visitors; on the contrary, they appear to take 
great interest in examining the plants, &c., of 
foreign countries.” 


Now the House will allow me to read a 
short extract from a letter sent to me 
specially in reference to the Bethnal 
Green Museum by a most respected 
clergyman, the Rev. Septimus Hansard. 
He writes— 


“In the month of November last 260,000 
visitors, almost entirely of the humbler class of 
society, came to see the works of art in the 
Bethnal Green Museum. The police and officers 
on duty there assure me that not a single person 
misbehaved him or herself. You never see any 
rudeness, nor hear any of the foul language of 
the street. In the face of what is beautiful the 
roughest is made gentle, his very language is 
purified, and his demeanour reverential. I have 
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seen on week-day holidays men whom no ser- 
mons ever reach, and who have long since for- 
gotten the Bible lessons of their childhood, 
gazing with wonder and interest, not unmixed 
with awe, on the pictures of t artists, repre- 
senting some scene in the life of Christ, or dis- 
cussing with one another in animated language 
the merits of Rembrandt’s or Reynold’s portraits, 
or questioning the reality of the bright life of 
Murillo’s beggar boy. I should like to mention 
a circumstance which was reported to me on the 
best authority, which bears on the great question 
of recreation versus public-houses. On the day 
of the opening of our Bethnal Green Museum 
there must have been co: ted in the streets 
of the East-end of London nearly 500,000: peo- 
ple, men, women, and children, and yet there 
was not a single case of drunkenness brought 
before the magistrates the next day arising out 
this event, and why? Because the people had 
something else to do and to look at and to amuse 
themselves with. I wish you would tell Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson this. I am certain that a great 
proportion of drunkenness in the humbler classes 
is caused by their having nothing else to do on a 
holiday but to get drunk.” 


I do not know what people will say 
about this matter 50 years hence. They 
will probably say that in the year 1877 
there was a tremendous ‘‘to do’”’ raised 
against the drinking habits of the people; 
that meetings were held, and every evil 
and every crime that existed was traced 
to those drinking habits. "Whether the 
evils of drink are exaggerated or not I 
will not say; but for my part I believe 
that if the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), went to 
Italy, and saw the leaning tower at Pisa 
he would come to the conclusion that its 
peculiar position was caused by alcohol. 
However that may be, people 50 years 
hence will tell how we fought and 
quarrelled and turned out one Govern- 
ment and put in another on the question 
whether public-houses should be opened 
half-an-hour sooner or later; but that 
a large majority declared—for I fear 
that will be the case—that let what may 
be open, every avenue to improvement 
and recreation should be closed on Sun- 
day. The working classes require and 
must have the stimulus of change and 
recreation. We have plenty of it. We 
have the Derby Day; the 12th of 
August, and the Ist of September; and 
I suppose many of us have amusement 
and excitement for every day in the year. 
The poor man must have something to 
look forward to at the end of his week’s 
work—some change, amusement, and 
recreation. As it is, he looks forward 
to the public-house with its warmth, its 
comfort, and its gossip; and I for one 
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am not prepared to take that way. I do 
not believe in raising people by taking 
away a lower-class excitement, but 
rather by giving them something better 
and higher. This has been so well put 
by a high dignitary of the Church—I 
find myself supported on all sides by the 
clergy ; it is a new sensation for me— 
that I must quote his words. At a 
meeting at Liverpool of the Chester 
Diocesan Branch of the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society, the Dean of 
Bangor said— 


“ That to compel public-houses to be closed on 
Sunday by Act of Parliament, before the people 
were willing that it should be done, would be 
very undesirable, even if it were possible. The 
question arose, however, if they were going to 
close public-houses on Sunday, what were they 
going to give the working-classes in exchange 
for them? One element of the case was the 
convivial or the social character of the gather- 
ings at public-houses, and they ought to provide 
some counter-attractions. They must find some- 
thing to replace the public-houses—something 
to ennoble and not debase the people.” 


The rev. Septimus Hansard, from whom 
I before quoted, concludes his appeal in 
words compared with which any lan- 
guage of mine would be weak. He 
says— 

“Tn the name of my Master, and for the sake 
of the religion most hon. Members of the House 
profess, I ask that all places of healthful recrea- 
tion for mind and body under the supervision 
of the Government should be opened on Sunday 
afternoons.” 


I shall now ask the House to permit me 
to tire it once more by reading an ac- 
count of what they have done in America 
in this matter. This account, which is 
not without its interest, was given by 
Mr. Gannett at the Boston Convention. 
He said— 


“There is the public library reading-room on 
Sundays ; there it was not till three or four years 
ago, thanks to some of the working man’s good 
friends. But in Boston, after 10 separate struggles 
during a 17 years’ campaign, it has stood open to 
him since February 9, 1873. He has scanty time 
for papers or magazines through the week, and 
there he will find a feast of them. If you go 
there you will see him any Sunday afternoon or 
evening. According to the last report of the 
Boston Library, at the central reading-room it 
takes on the average, that day, 476 periodicals 
to feed him and his fellows—the winter average, 
apart from the summer, much exceeding this— 
and on full Sundays the congregation overflows 
into the nextroom. A very considerable propor- 
tion are persons who do not or cannot visit the 
library on week-days—reporters, mechanics, and 
those who work early and late. At the Chris- 
tian Union reading-room, at Boston, they read 
books as well as papers. When that institution 
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was re-organized in 1868, without a word said 
to anyone, it simply left the bookshelves free on 
Sundays, and no one said a word against the 
liberty. Probably three times as many readers 
go there as on the week days; before the morn- 
ing church, and through the afternoon and 
evening. ‘I would rather close it any other 
day than Sunday,’ says the President. The 
Milwaukee Library ventured to do the same in 
1869 or 1870. In Philadelphia, also, the Mer- 
cantile Library followed suit in 1870. Before 
the second year was out the attendance averaged 
700, nearly all young men, and it reports gene- 
rally increasing numbers ever since. The Cin- 
cinnati Public Library, opening its doors on a 
March Sunday of 1871, has the past year, 
averaged over 1,100 in its Sunday reading- 
rooms. ‘How many were genuine, how many 
are loafers in search of a warm place on Sunday, 
I know not,’ writes the friend I quote. ‘But 
where might the loafers have been otherwise ?’”’ 


It is better, I take it, even to loaf and 
idle by the shelves of libraries than in 
other places to which I need not more 
particularly refer. Mr. Gannett con- 
tinues— 


“In New York the Mercantile Library began 
with a Sunday of May, 1872. The St. Louis 
Public School Library was only a month later. 
‘Tt is always as fullas its generous accommoda- 
tion permits.’ In even a small city like Wor- 
cester, 200 visitors find Sunday shelter in the 
Library, besides a librarian, who makes it a part 
of his personal Snnday service to minister to 
their individual book wants.’’ 


What is the experience of individuals in 
this country—such men as the Duke of 
Westminster and Mr. Bicknell? All 
honour to them, I say, for what they 
have done. Some friends of ours in 
this House may think otherwise, nor do 
I very well see why the Duke of West- 
minster should be permitted to endanger 
the souls of many thousands of his fellow- 
creatures simply because that house is 
his private house. However, let us see 
what he writes to Sir Henry Cole—- 


“ Visitors numbered in the two months 10,560, 
and the applications were so numerous that the 
clerk’s time was so entirely taken up with this 
work that we had to say that no more could be 
entertained, or tickets issued. I had no idea 
that there would have existed so great a desire 
to see these things, and I am heartily glad of it. 
It shows that if the opportunity could only be 
given, thousands would gladly avail themselves 
of visiting, to their benefit, such collections on, 
with many of them, the only available day— 
namely, on Sundays—and thereby improving 
their taste and assisting towards the instruction 
required. Another year we may make better 
provision before hand. Among other applica- 
tions (refused) was one for admission for the 
Thames bargees.”’ 


I received a letter yesterday from a fore- 
man ata large tailoring establishment— 
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Poole’s—and he says that seeing that 
the noble Lord the Vice President of 
the Council (Viscount Sandon) had said 
that working men were opposed to the Mo- 
tion, he canvassed 900 working men, 
and found only 12 opposed to it. He 
adds— 

“‘T shall be very glad to introduce to those 
shops either Lord Sandon or any other Member 
of the House of Commons who supposes that 
working men are opposed to the Sunday opening 
of museums.” 


Last year, I am told, a procession of 
20,000 persons walked through the 
streets of London quietly and knocked 
at the doors of the British Museum and 
the National Gallery, and requested to 
be admitted to their rights. They were 
very properly told that the Trustees of 
the British Weissonra had carefully con- 
sidered the application, and had come to 
the conclusion that the question was one 
for the decision of the Government. 
With the Government and the House of 
Commons, therefore, it depends whether 
the people should have the advantage of 
visiting those places on the Sunday. 
Mr. Wornum, of the National Gallery, 
replied in the same way. I am struck 
with an impression almost of terror at 
the awful waste of human intellect and 
human enjoyment which is the result 
of our mode of dealing with Sunday. 
When you reflect that every man who 
lives to be 70 has passed 10 whole years 
of Sundays, and that there are tens of 
thousands of workmen in our great 
towns who have no opportunity of study 
or culture, who, perhaps, have not half- 
a-dozen books to go to, and who are 
shut out from these centres of knowledge 
and intelligence, I say it strikes one with 
terror. I cannot credit that there are 
many mute inglorious Miltons who would 
arise to bless the country; but I am con- 
vinced that the general enjoyment and 
intelligence and re-active force of tens of 
thousands would be infinitely raised if we 
could take a more sensible action in this 
matter. There is another point of view 
which I would urge on the House. I 
would ask it to reflect that we are voting 
on a matter which interests, individually 
and personally, no single Member of the 
House. Not a Member cares whether 
museums and libraries are opened on 
Sunday or not. It is Dives legislating 
for Lazarus; and I only say we should 
be very careful what decision we come 
to. It is a division of labour, and not 
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one of a wholesome character. We, 
wealthy, and it is to be hoped pious, 
a sort of self-denying ordinance ; 
ut those out-of-doors, away from us, 
and away from our vote, will suffer, and 
not ourselves. I cannot understand how 
hon. Gentlemen can take on themselves 
the responsibility of giving an adverse 
vote. I imagine somebody going along 
the worst streets in London or in Bir- 
mingham, and seeing drunkenness and 
brutality and hopeless apathy—the al- 
ternation between deadly apathy and the 
excitement of the gin palace. Let him 
go a year afterwards, say to Birming- 
ham, where the public libraries and art 
gallery have been opened, and into 
which he sees working-men with their 
wives and children entering, sober, well- 
dressed, and happy, and I defy hin— 
however he may be going to vote to- 
night—to prevent an involuntary ‘‘ thank 
God”’ rising to his lips. But every man 
who votes against this Motion is doing 
his utmost to prevent a consummation 
which, if it came about without his in- 
tervention, he would deem worthy of 
gratitude to the Almighty for. I will 
only give the House one more extract, 
and it is from a letter, dated June 6, 
from the incumbent of the Bedfordbury 
Mission Church, St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. He says— 

‘* As the clergyman of a very poor district 
within one minute’s walk of the National 
Gallery, I wish you success. It is a very 
rare thing for a family in my district to 
have more than one room for all domestic 
work. It is wicked, indeed, to refuse the 
people the use of a place like the National Gal- 
lery ; it is no further from them than a gentle- 
man’s picture gallery from his lawn. I wish 
Members of Parliament and other religious 
people who oppose your Motion could spend one 
Sunday afternoon where I always spend mine, 
and I am sure they would vote at least for the 
opening of the National Gallery. What the 
people’s rooms are on a wet Sunday, when they 
cannot break the Sabbath by vening in the 
parks, let medical men say.” 


People oppose this Motion as virulently 
and vehemently as if you were going to 
pass a law to compel them to go to mu- 
seums and picture galleries. All we de- 
sire is to free those persons who do desire 
to go from the inability to gratify them- 
selves; and I do think it would not be 
more tyrannous to compel those to go 
who do not want to go, than to declare 
by law that those who do desire to avail 
themselves of the British Museum, and 
other great collections, shall not go. 
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What is the right to coerce? And what 
is more monstrous than that the Dissent- 
ers should take up this law? I am told 
the strongest opponents of my Motion 
are the Dissenters. Whether that is so 
or not, I cannot say. I represent a con- 
stituency of Dissenters, and they do not 
seem very angry with me. I have per- 
sonal friends largely among the Dissent- 
ers, and I know very few indeed who 
are opposed to it. Butif it be true that 
there is a section of Dissenters who are 
opposed to this Motion, their conduct is 
most flagrantly inconsistent—to demand 
the separation of Church and State, and 
to say that they will not permit any 
bond of the State to interfere between 
them and their conscience, and then to 
say they will not allow the right of pri- 
vate judgment to those who differ from 
them. I make an earnest appeal finally 
to the House to pass this Resolution. It 
is on the face of it natural, reasonable, 
and moderate. It only brings up Lon- 
don to where many large towns at this 
time already are, and it only brings up 
London as far as the British Museum is 
concerned to where it is as far as Hamp- 
ton Oourt and other gardens are con- 
cerned. It infringes the conscience of 
no man, except it be a conscience of that 
delicate texture which will not be satis- 
fied unless it infringes on that right of 
private judgment in others which it de- 
mands for itself. I beg leave to move 
the Resolution. 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY, in second- 
ing the Resolution, said, that he did so 
with great pleasure, for it only asked 
that the Museums and National Gallery 
should be thrown open on Sundays for 
some hours—a demand which, in his 
opinion, was both clear and moderate. 
When a similar proposition was brovght 
forward three years ago, it did not meet 
with altogether a fair reception. It was 
opposed on grounds of principle by the 
hon. Member for Leicester’s Colleague 
(Mr. A. M‘Arthur) and by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme (Mr. 
Shepherd Allen); but afterwards his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) raised with felicitous subtlety a 
doubt whether the Resolution was not 
somewhat ambitious and extravagant. 
The hon. Member for Leicester had now 
cleared up any ambiguity which might 
have existed, and had removed all sus- 
picion of extravagance. The objections 
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urged against the Resolution were 
of an insidious character, and such as 
were scarcely worthy of serious refu- 
tation. Its opponents took up first 
of all the cause of the employés, but 
the solution of any difficulty of that 
kind was easy. This was a rich 
country, and if it chose to have its 
museums and galleries open on Sundays, 
it could afford to act justly to the em- 
ployés who were entrusted with the 
custody of those buildings. The op- 
ponents of the measure also talked 
about the additional cabs, trams, omni- 
buses, and trains which would be used. 
Why, if all the public buildings in Lon- 
don were opened on the Sunday, he did 
not believe that it would make any per- 
ceptible difference in the amount of 
traffic in the streets or on the lines of 
railway, and he was satisfied that in the 
event of his hon. Friend succeeding in 
carrying his Resolution, he would not be 
able to create a revolution in the cha- 
racter of Sunday traffic in London. The 
last argument that the opponents of this 
proposal always put forward with great 
effect was, that this was only the thin 
end of the wedge, and that if people 
were once admitted to the picture gal- 
leries and to the libraries, the factories 
and the shops would very soon be 
opened also. He regarded that argu- 
ment as the merest possible ‘ bogie.” 
Was it reasonable to suppose that when 
Sunday was made more attractive, and 
when the means of recreation and in- 
struction were increased, the working 
classes would allow themselves to be 
forced back into factories and into shops 
at the instance of their employers? Did 
anybody believe in the soundness of that 
argument? The truth was, that it was 
put forward by those who had a certain 
delicacy in stating what their real ob- 
jection to the proposal was. He desired 
to touch very lightly on this branch of 
the subject, and to avoid as far as pos- 
sible all theological discussion, but he 
must warn those who were determined 
to enforce strictly their Sabbatarian 
views against the danger of disgusting 
people with them, and of causing them 
to disregard the Sabbath altogether. He 
would caution them against the Nemesis 
that awaited upon extravagance. By 
putting forward claims for Sunday, and 
urging grounds which were not believed 
by those whom they addressed, they were 
really undermining instead of supporting 
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the Sunday. It was also asserted by the 
other side that this movement had been 
got up in the interests of the publicans ; 
but he did not believe that visiting pic- 
ture galleries and libraries was more 
thirsty work than walking in the parks 
or in the streets. Having thus met, he 
hoped successfully, the main arguments 
on the other side, he would proceed to 
urge one or two points which, it ap- 
peared to him, told strongly in favour 
of the Resolution of the hon. Member. 
Its object was to render Sunday a more 
effective and better holiday, and afford 
the people additional means of refine- 
ment and instruction. He did not be- 
lieve that such a result would be attended 
with any great evil. There had never 
been at any previous period of our his- 
tory so strong a demand for recreation of 
an intellectual kind as there was at pre- 
sent, and this wasa demand which came 
not only from the richer and from the 
professional classes, but also from the 
working classes. Under the existing 
law it was impossible that the demand 
could be satisfied, because on the only 
day on which the working classes could 
visit our art museums the latter were 
closed. In these circumstances, it being 
now proposed to throw museums and 
picture galleries open to the people on 
that only day, he hoped the House 
would feel justified by this great and in- 
creasing demand on the part of the 
people for intellectual recreation in not 
allowing itself to be swayed in this mat- 
ter by Sabbatarian considerations, but 
that by adopting the Resolution they 
would convert Sunday from being a dis- 
mal day into one of which they could 
say—‘‘This is the day the Lord hath 
made ; let us rejoice and be glad in it.” 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, it is desirable to 
give greater facilities for the recreation and in- 
struction of the people by opening for some 
hours on Sunday the National Museums and 
Galleries,’—(Mr. P. A. Taylor,) 


—instead thereof. 


CotonEL BERESFORD, who had 
given Notice of an Amendment to the 
effect—‘‘ That, in the opinion of this 
House, it is not expedient that places of 
amusement be thrown open to the public 
on Sundays,” said, that he regarded our 
Sunday rest as the great charter which 
we had received direct from the Al- 
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for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) stood 
alone in his advocacy of the matter, and 
he had not shown that any change like 
that which he had proposed to make was 
required by the great mass of the work- 
ing classes. What had happened yes- 
terday? While the hon. Member was 
obliged to present a Petition in favour 
of his Resolution signed by a single 
person, he (Colonel Beresford), on the 
other hand, had presented to-day 
200 Petitions, signed by nearly 50,000 
people, and one of which was 1,506 feet 
in length, with 34,600 names, against 
it. A number of Petitions against the 
Motion had also been presented from 
places in Scotland and Ireland. These 
Petitions, he considered, showed evi- 
dence of the state of public feeling on 
the subject—that it was the general 
desire the Resolution should be rejected. 
It was a significant fact that the prin- 
cipal supporters of the movement were 
the members of the Sunday League. 
He believed that if there was one boon 
greater than another that had been 
bestowed on mankind it was the gift of 
the Sabbath day, and yet the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester wished to throw open 
museums and other institutions of a 
similar character on that day. The 
question had been already brought 
before the House, and debated, but had 
always been rejected. It was fully con- 
sidered by the House in 1868, and was 
rejected on the Motion of an hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, and in 1874 a similar 
Motion was rejected by a majority of 
more than 200, the numbers being 271 
against 68. This circumstance had also 
to be taken into account. A meeting of 
clergy was held at St. Martin’s Schools, 
Charing Cross, when a motion by the 
Sunday League Party in favour of open- 
ing museums, &c., on Sunday was lost 
by 56 to 35; and at another clerical 
meeting at Sion College a similar motion 
proposed by the same rev. gentleman 
was defeated by 29 to 6. That showed, 
at least, that the London clergy were 
not agreed on the subject at all, and 
that the majority were against the Sun- 
day opening of museums and galleries 
of art. In 1874 the Sunday League 
boasted that they had secured the adhe- 
sion of 200 clergymen, men of science, 
and ministers; but it was met by 4,000 
signatures from the same class of per- 
sons. Similar meetings were held on the 
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subject in Nottingham, Manchester, and 
Liverpool with the same result; while in 
Leicester, the head-quarters of the hon. 
Member (Mr. P. A. Taylor), a Petition, to 
which 4,000 names were attached, was 
met in a few hours by another with 
15,000 signatures. These were rather 
strong arguments against the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman, and the junior 
Member for Leicester (Mr. M‘Arthur) 
would give the House his opinion as to 
the general feeling of that town on that 
subject. The Sunday League, which 
was the great instigator of this move- 
ment, had amongst its chief supporters 
Bradlaugh, Truelove, Besant, Charles 
Watts, and others, who were more or 
less implicated in the dissemination of 
indecent publications which were now 
before the Courts of Law. To open these 
places to the public on a Sunday would 
render indispensable the employment of 
a large staff of persons. The hon. Mem- 
ber and the noble Lord the Member for 
Bury St. Edmund’s (Lord Francis Her- 
vey) both admitted this; but we had no 
right to do evil that good might come of 
it. He trusted that the House would 
never sanction the employment of a 
large body of public servants on Sun- 
days. It would be impossible to carry 
out the Resolution without a large statf 
of attendants in every building thrown 
open to the public, besides refreshment 
rooms and drinking establishments. It 
had been alleged that the licensed vic- 
tuallers were all in favour of this move- 
ment ; and, if true, that was strong evi- 
dence against the Resolution. With 
these facts staring him in the face, he 
hoped the House would not accept it; 
but retain the credit it acquired in 
1874 by rejecting it by a still larger 
majority. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR: Sir, it is by 
no means an agreeable duty I have to 
perform in rising to oppose a Motion 
brought forward by my hon. Friend and 
Colleague, and supported by hon. Mem- 
bers of this House, and also by some 
gentlemen out-of-doors for whom I en- 
tertain feelings of respect and esteem. 
But my hon. Friend is aware that we 
entertain widely different views upon the 
Sunday question, and respecting the best 
means of maintaining and using an in- 
stitution, which has been characterized 
by one of his friends as ‘‘an effete sys- 
tem which is fast losing its hold on the 
respect of thinking men,” but which has 
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been, I think, more correctly described 
by another of his supporters as ‘‘the 
greatest institution the country possesses 
for the purposes of the religious and 
moral education of the people.” My hon. 
Friend thinks the policy he advocates is 
right, and would do good, that it would 
be an advantage to the public, and that 
it would especially benefit the working 
classes. Now, Sir, I give my hon. 
Friend and many of those who sympa- 
thize with him full credit for pure mo- 
tives and good intentions; but I am 
fully persuaded in my own mind that the 
course he recommends us to take is a 
dangerous one—that it would be a step 
in the wrong direction—that it would 
not be an advantage to the public, and 
that instead of benefiting artizans and 
the working classes, as he has persuaded 
himself, and tries to persuade us, it 
would on the contrary bring about a 
state of things which might be subver- 
sive of their liberty, and would be highly 
injurious to their truest and best inte- 
rests. I therefore feel it my duty to op- 
pose the Motion, however unpleasant it 
may be for me to have todoso. Sir, I 
observe that the Motion proposed by my 
hon. Friend in 1874 differed in some 
respects from the one he now invites us 
to consider. He then moved— 


“‘ That, in the opinion of this House, it is de- 
sirable to give greater facilities for recreation of 
a moral and intellectual character, by permitting 
the opening of Museums, Libraries, and similar 
institutions on Sunday.” 


He now asks the House to affirm— 


“‘ That it is desirable to give greater facilities 
for the recreation and instruction of the people 
by opening for some hours on Sunday the Na- 
tional Museums and Galleries.” 


Now, Sir, I do not imagine that the 
members of the Sunday League have 
changed their minds, or modified their 
views, upon this question ; but they pro- 
bably think that limiting their demands 
to opening the national museums and 
galleries for a few hours on Sunday, will 
make the Motion more acceptable to the 
House, and give it a better chance of 
support. And they are perfectly satisfied 
that if they can succeed in obtaining what 
they at present ask, all that they desire 
must inevitably and speedily follow. Sir, 
I trust that the difference in the wording 
of the Resolution will not deceive hon. 
Members, or induce them to look more 
favourably upon it than they did upon 
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the Motion of 1874. To me the propo- 
sal submitted to us is even more objec- 
tionable than the former one. I am 
aware it has been argued that a broad 
distinction should be made between such 
public institutions and those maintained 
by companies or private individuals over 
whom we have no control. Now, Sir, I 
do not think we have either disposition 
or the right to interfere with the liberty 
of private individuals in this respect. 
We all know that a highly respected 
nobleman, actuated, we doubt not, by 
pure motives, has thrown open his gal- 
leries to the public on Sunday at certain 
periods. We may regard this as mis- 
taken kindness, and think the object he 
has in view would have been better ac- 
complished had he opened them on 
Saturday afternoons and on Mondays, 
but no one ever dreams of interfering. 
We are also aware that in Birmingham 
and, perhaps, in other places, certain 
corporate institutions have been opened 
on Sunday, and, I am willing to admit, 
with some advantage to a limited num- 
ber of persons. In the town so long and 
ably represented by my hon. Friend, 
where he is so deservedly popular, the 
propriety of opening the museum and 
free library has been discussed for many 
years past, and if the corporation of 
Leicester think it would be an advantage 
to the inhabitants to open these institu- 
tions, I do not apprehend there would be 
the slightest disposition on the part of 
this House to interfere in any way. But 
what we are now asked to do is, in my 
opinion, vastly more important and much 
more objectionable, than the opening of 
such places in a dozen provincial towns 
would be. Sir, we are now asked to 
give the sanction of this House to the 
opening of national institutions on Sun- 
day, and thus publish to the world that 
England has changed her views respect- 
ing the observance of the day. That 
would be a signal triumph to my hon. 
Friend and his supporters, who, as I 
have already intimated, know perfectly 
well if they can succeed in the effort they 
are now making, that the opening of all 
other institutions throughout the country 
would soon follow, and that one of the 
strongest barriers for the defence of our 
English Sunday, with all its inestimable 
privileges and advantages, would be 
broken down. But we are informed by 
the very rev. Dean who has now the 
honour of being President of the Sunday 
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Society, and whose generous sympathies 
and benevolent intentions none who are 
acquainted with him will question, that 
“they desire only to go as far as they 
thought to be right, and not one step 
further.” Well, Sir, if the very rev. 

entleman were always to be president, 
and if all would submit to his judgment, 
we might be tolerably certain that he 
would not go further than he has indi- 
cated, unless his extreme good nature 
should lead him to concede a little more 
when urged to do so. But can he de- 
pend upon having all his own way? Is 
he not fully aware that what he proposes 
is only a small instalment of that which 
his new allies desire and are earnestly 
contending for? Can it be that he is 
unconscious of the danger of encouraging 
men to go as far in a wrong direction, 
or, at all events, in carrying out what 
many regard as a dangerous experi- 
ment as they think they could go with 
safety? Sir, that is a delusion which 
has proved fatal to many. There were 
doubtless some men of generous im- 
pulses and good intentions who identified 
themselves with the Communistic move- 
ment in Paris a few years ago, under the 
impression that they were advocating the 
cause of liberty, and with the determi- 
nation that they would go as far as they 
thought to be right, and not one step 
further; brave men like Rossell and 
some others fought for what they be- 
lieved to be the rights of the people, and 
imagined they could control the move- 
ment. But we all know how sadly mis- 
taken they were, how soon they lost all 
control, how even women were trans- 
formed into demons, how-all Europe was 
horrified at hearing of that diabolical 
crime, the murder of the hostages, in- 
cluding the Archbishop of Paris and 
several men of high character and posi- 
tion, and of the attempt to destroy Paris 
by fire, an attempt which was so far 
successful that a large portion of the 
Tuileries, the Hotel de Ville, and several 
other public buildings were actually 
destroyed, and the Pantheon, under 
which a large quantity of gunpowder 
had been stored for the purpose of blow- 
ing it up, was only saved by the bravery 
of a soldier who, at the risk of his life, 
rushed forward and extinguished the 
fusee which had actually been ignited. 
I am aware we are happily free from all 
apprehension of such atrocities being 
committed in London; but I give this 
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as one illustration out of scores that 
might be given to show how difficult 
it is to control a movement in a wrong 
direction when once a certain impetus 
has been given to it. But, Sir, we are 
told of the wonderfully good effect the 
sight of paintings, sculpture, and other 
works of art will have, especially if they 
are seen on Sunday; how people will 
desert the public-houses and flock to 
such institutions for intellectual improve- 
ment. Well, Sir, I am not one of those 
who despise or undervalue the refining 
influence of art. On the contrary, I 
would wish to see artistic tastes more 
cultivated and encouraged in every legi- 
timate way; but I have yet to learn 
that art has ever done much for the pro- 
motion of good order, morality, or civil 
and religious liberty. We all know 
something of the histories of Greece and 
Rome, and I need not occupy the time 
of the House by referring to them. I 
may, however, remark that we have a 
more modern illustration, and I must 
add warning, in our neighbours across 
the Channel. I am aware my hon. 
Friend and his supporters are quite tired 
of hearing about a Continental Sunday. 
It is by no means an agreeable subject, 
and they would sooner keep it in the 
background. I recollect a few weeks 
ago reading an article in a paper which 
strongly advocates the opening of mu- 
seums and other places of a similar cha- 
racter on Sunday, but which I am bound 
to acknowledge has freely admitted ar- 
guments on both sides of the question. 
The writer, after referring to the well- 
meaning, but withal intolerant Sabbata- 
rians, who offer the people no alternative 
between the church and the public- 
house, observes— 


‘“* And what are the chief obstacles? The ob- 
jections upon the score of the comparatively in- 
finitesimal attendant superintendence and ex- 
pense being happily obviated by the promoter 
of the reform, the sole impediment seems to be 
that dead mass of religious Pharisaism and pre- 
judice which has ever proved an almost insuper- 
able barrier to the impartial consideration of 
this important subject. And what is the chief 
plea upon which the non-church-going masses 
are now condemned to abandon to the public- 
house that Sunday leisure which might other- 
wise be devoted to innocent amusement and ra- 
tional recreation? That irrepressible bugbear 
of the Continental Sunday, upon which there is 
really more quietude and less drinking, is of 
course trotted out, likewise the equally plausible 
but still ill-timed scarecrow extreme of theatre 
opening ; but this species of Sabbatarian inti- 
midation has long ceased to alarm.” 
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Well, Sir, it may be very stupid on the 
part of this mass of religious Pharisaism 
and prejudice that they cannot see just 
as the members of the Sunday League 
see in this matter, and that they will 
learn wisdom by the experience of our 
friends on the Continent, and endeavour 
to avoid the evil which their mode of 
Sunday observance has entailed upon 
them. But however inconvenient and 
unpleasant it may be to my hon. Friend, 
I fear we must not close our eyes to what 
is going on in the world around us, or 
ignore the danger which threatens us. 
Sir, Paris has for ages past enjoyed the 
wonderful advantage of having her mu- 
seums, picture galleries, theatres, and 
other places of amusement open on 
Sunday, and her races and reviews are 
generally on that day. Has the result 
been so satisfactory as to induce us to 
follow her example; or is it not a fact 
that thoughtful men both there and in 
other parts of the Continent, are con- 
scious of the evil consequences of such 
desecration, and are endeavouring to 
bring about a better state of things? Will 
any one who knows both places assert 
that there is more morality, more social 
and domestic happiness, or more civil 
and religious liberty in Paris than we 
have in London? And, above all, will 
any one argue that working-men are 
better off, or have more rest and enjoy- 
ment? Ismy hon. Friend and Colleague 
aware that a society to promote the bet- 
ter observance of Sunday has been estab- 
lished on the Continent, and that a Con- 
ference was held last year in Geneva, at 
which I believe I am correct in stating 
that there were delegates from almost 
every country in Europe? Pére Hya- 
cinthe was one of the speakers, and, after 
alluding to the value and importance of 
Sunday from a religious point of view, 
he is reported to have said— 


“But the Lord’s Day is not the day of God 
alone, it is the day of humanity. This is the 
true democratic festival, this day of God and 
man. And yet this is the day which certain 
friends of the people wish to deprive them of. 
False friends that cheat them with the name of 
liberty, thinking only of their bodily needs, and 
not wisely even of those.” 
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Another gentleman who has seen more 
of the world than most men living, and 
who is well qualified to form a correct opi- 
nion, writing upon this subject observes— 


“Often have I wished that all the working 
men of England could see the toil and frivolity 
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of a ParisianSunday. I am sure that the most 
thoughtful of them, however opposed to Chris- 
tianity, would be y to say, as was once said 
to me by a Leicester rationalist who met me in 
one of the streets of Paris one Sunday, ‘I don’t 
like this, it is so unlike our system of finishing 
a week’s work, taking rest, and then beginning 
again. Here there is no cessation. Look at 
those carters how sluggish they seem, as though 
their life was one endless toil and drudgery.’”’ 


Will the House permit me to read one 
other extract from a letter written by 
Mr. Hill, the Secretary of the Working 
Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association— 


“On the Continent the Sunday is secularized. 
They have a so-called free Sunday, a kind of 
freedom that involves the Sunday slavery of the 
great mass of the labouring population. The 
religious observance of the day is ignored. My 
first Sunday in Paris I shall never forget. 
I awoke in the morning to the sound of work- 
men’s tools. On going to the window I saw a 
glazier tapping at the sash with his hammer and 
knife. A carpenter was also hard at work with 
his planes and saws. At eight o’clock the roar 
of the traffic of a great city was in full opera- 
tion ; vans of timber, lime, coal, railway luggage, 
and numberless other vehicles were driving 
along. The postman was loaded with news- 
papers and letters, the scavengers were hard at 
work, the newspaper kiosks were all open selling 
the newspapers that are published on every day 
in the year. I sain! 100 men working at 
the Hotel Continental, which was being erected 
on the Rue de Rivoli. These men worked not 
a part, but the whole of the Sunday. Hundreds 
of women were washing clothes in the washing 
barges on the river. Shops in all directions 
were open; hatters, hosiers, mattress makers, 
gun shops, scientific instrument shops, jewellers, 
drapers, and umbrella shops, picture dealers, 
furniture shops, toy shops, in the grandest 
streets were wide open as on other days of the 
week. In one of the papers dated 10th Sept., 
1876, there were no less than 65 places of amuse- 
ment advertised as open on the Lord’s Day, in- 
cluding 21 theatres, concerts, gymnasia, Palace 
of Industry, panoramas, museums, skating rinks, 
circuses, and balls. In addition there were 
notices of fetes and amusements in many of the 
suburbs, and of the Sunday racesat Boulogne. The 
cafés and public-houses were open all day long, 
and all amusements are intensified. ‘The nation 
has no day of rest. The labouring classes have 
no Sunday.” 


Hon. Members who are familiar with 
Paris must recognize the truthfulness of 
this description. To the rich, Sunday is 
there a day of dissipation and amuse- 
ment, but to young men and women in 
shops and offices, and to the working 
classes generally, life is, as described by 
a Leicester rationalist, one endless toil 
and drudgery. And yet I have heard 
my hon. Friend argue that there is more 
quiet and decorum in Continental cities 
than we have in England, and he quotes 
the late rev. Dr. Guthrie to prove this. 
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Well, Sir, Dr. Guthrie stated that he 
counted 33 theatres and places of amuse- 
ment open in Paris on Sunday, and he 
met many other things which made him 
almost exclaim with Abraham “the 
fear of God is not in this place.” But 
he saw only one drunken man and no 
drunken women; while his Christianity 
was put to the blush by the disgusting 
spactacle of drunkards reeling along the 
streets, and filling the air with horrid 
imprecations in London and Edinburgh. 
But does my hon. Friend imagine that 
Dr. Guthrie attributed the greater so- 
briety of the Parisians to the influence 
of the picture galleries and the 33 
theatres and other places of amusement 
he saw open, or that he would have ad- 
vised us to make a similar experiment. 
Would he not, like a practical and sen- 
sible man which he was, rather come to 
the conclusion that in Paris the great 
bulk of the population drink light French 
wines, while the masses of this country 
drink strong ale or spirits of some kind. 
Sir, my hon. Friend and his supporters 
are very anxious to impress upon us the 
evil consequences of Sunday drinking, 
and also to persuade us that opening 
museums and libraries would lessen the 
evil by inducing people to forsake the 
public-houses and seek for higher and 
more intellectual pleasures. Sir, I do 
not believe that any appreciable good 
would be accomplished in that way. My 
decided conviction is that instead of 
diminishing, it would greatly increase 
the quantity of intoxicating liquors con- 
sumed, and, perhaps, one of the best 
proofs of this is that the publicans are 
almost allin favour of the Motion. But, 
Sir, who is responsible for all the evil 
of this Sunday drinking? I and many 
others think it would be one of the 
greatest blessings that could be con- 
ferred on working men to close public- 
houses altogether on Sundays, or to pro- 
vide British workmen public-houses 
where refreshments for bond fide travel- 
lers might be provided, but my hon. 
Friend and his supporters will not allow 
us. Their argument seems to be—yes, 
we admit that Sunday drinking is doing 
a vast amount of harm; that it is rob- 
bing unfortunate women and helpless 
children of the money which ought to 
be spent in procuring them better clothes 
and food; that it is increasing crime, 
and producing poverty, disease, and 
death. Still, we must oppose all at- 
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tempts to close public-houses on Sunday; 
but it is a crying shame that you should 
allow them to be open and refuse to open 
museums, picture galleries, and other 
places of amusement to counteract the 
injurious influence they are exerting 
upon the public. It must also, I think, 
be evident to all those who really look 
at the question in all its bearings, that 
just in proportion as you open public in- 
stitutions and places of amusement, there 
will very naturally be a demand for ad- 
ditional refreshment stalls and dining- 
rooms, where intoxicating drinks will be 
freely consumed, and wherelargenumbers 
aust be employed as cooks and waiters— 
with their assistants. I want also to 
ask who is to fix the standard, or draw 
the line where we are to stop, and not 
go one step further down the inclined 
plane on which we are invited to travel ? 
Sir, I doubt not I have the honour of 
being included in that mass of ‘‘reli- 
gious Pharisaism and prejudice” al- 
luded to ‘‘ which prevents the impartial 
consideration of this important subject.’ 
Well, Sir, I do not admit the justice of 
the imputation, for I really have felt it 
my duty to endeavour to understand the 
question, and to give it my most careful 
and impartial consideration. In order 
that I might be able to do so, I have 
read a great number of pamphlets that 
have been sent to me, a great number of 
articles that have appeared in news- 
papers, and a great many reports of 
speeches made at public meetings both 
by supporters and opponents of the Mo- 
tion of my hon. Friend, and perhaps an 
argument used by a rev. gentleman at 
one of these meetings may help us out 
of our difficulty. The rev. gentleman is 
reported to have said— 

“They did not wish to destroy or degrade the 
Sabbath, but they believed to open free libraries 
and museums would be a good thing. If it was 
right to go to the museums on Saturday, it could 
not be wrong to go on the Sunday.” 


Now, I think if we follow out this line 
of argument, it will lead us further than 
I hope the rev. gentleman would like to 
go, though not one step further than I 
believe a great many members of the 
Sunday League would wish us to accom- 
pany them. Sir, there are many hon. 
Members of this House who think horse- 
racing a harmless and very enjoyable 
amusement, that it helps to improve the 
breed of horses, and should be encou- 
raged. I do not know how far my hon. 
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Friend shares in that opinion, for he 
always votes against the Adjournment 
of the House on the Derby Day; but 
according to the principle laid down to 
which I have alluded, if it be right to 
go to the races on Saturday, it cannot 
be wrong to go on Sunday. Again, 
there are many who think that theatres, 
ball rooms, and music saloons are inno- 
cent and enjoyable places of amusement, 
which, if it be proper to attend on week- 
days, it cannot be wrong to attend on 
Sunday, especially as we are informed 
they have been so successful in promot- 
ing quiet enjoyment, good order, and 
morality in Paris. Well, Sir, I hope 
we shall not try the experiment of en- 
deavouring to improve our English 
Sunday by such means. I am perfectly 
aware that many who agree with the 
proposal of my hon. Friend have no 
wish to go so far, and some would per- 
haps be shocked at the idea of such a 
thing. But I am equally certain that that 
is the road along which they are invited 
to travel, and if they once commence the 
downward journey, they may find it more 
difficult to stop than they imagine. We 
are also informed, on the high authority 
of the President, that the object of the 
Sunday Society is, on the one hand, to 
maintain the value and importance of 
the English Sunday, and, on the other 
hand, to do the best they can to improve 
it. Well, Sir, we have heard of a cer- 
tain painter who once sent in a bill of a 
guinea to the churchwarden of Lidding- 
ton for mending the Commandments, 
altering the Belief, and making a new 
Lord’s Prayer. The objects proposed 
by the Sunday Society are not quite so 
comprehensive, but they are in the same 
direction. We have also heard of im- 
proving people off the face of the earth, 
and I trust we shall not try the experi- 
ment of endeavouring to improve our 
English Sunday by adopting Continental 
customs that have done much harm 
there, and have resulted, not in the 
liberation, but in the enslavement of the 
working-classes. Sir, we hear a great 
deal said about sympathy with the 
working-classes; but it seldom assumes 
a very practical form, and we are some- 
times tempted to think that, in many in- 
stances, if it were not for the pound, 
shillings, and pence argument, and the 
desire to pay good dividends, we would 
hear much less about the good effects of 
opening such places on Sunday than we 
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are in the habit of hearing, If there is this 
wonderful sympathy, why should not the 
directors of the Brighton Aquarium give 
us some proof of it by admitting the 
working classes free on Sunday, and 
thus manifesting their interest in them 
and liberality towards them. Again, it 
is argued that the national museums are 
the property of the nation, and should, 
therefore, be open to the public. Sir, I 
hope my hon. Friend does not imagine 
that he and his supporters constitute the 
nation. If so, I believe he is greatly 
mistaken ; and if they do not, he will, I 
trust, admit that those who differ from 
him are entitled to some consideration, 
ya if they form the majority, as 
I believe they do. Atall events, whether 
I am right or wrong in this opinion, I 
think it must be admitted we have very 
little evidence to show that working men 
as a class have any strong feeling in 
favour of the Motion of my hon. Friend. 
Certainly, the demonstration attempted 
to be got up last night in Trafalgar 
Square, would not warrant us to come 
to such a conclusion. And my conviction 
is that the great majority of them are 
too well aware of their own interest to 
approve of any measures the tendency 
of which is to increase their labour with- 
out increasing their income. I think I 
may safely add that those who desire to 
preserve the rest of Sunday are amongst 
the most sober, industrious, loyal, and 
law-abiding portion of the working men 
of this country. Sir, it has been said 
that cleanliness is next to godliness, and 
I think that even in a sanitary point of 
view our English Sunday is exceedingly 
valuable, for its proper observance tends 
to create and encourage habits of cleanli- 
ness, good order, decency, and self- 
respect. There are few more pleasing 
sights to be seen than the cottage of a 
respectable artizan or working-man on 
Sunday morning, where everything is as 
clean and comfortable as circumstances 
will permit— 
“ And sweetly steals the Sabbath rest 
~ Upon the world’s work-wearied breast ; 

Of heaven the sign, of earth the calm, 

The poor man’s birthright and his balm,” 
when his wife and children are neatly, 
though inexpensively, dressed, and when 
he is enjoying with them the rest of the 
day that God has given him—the only 
day he can call his own—and which, if 
he is wise, he will let no man take from 
him. Sir, Iam not unconscious of the 
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great value and importance of the rest 
and quiet of Sunday to the religious 
portion of the community. It is not, 
however, my intention to detain the 
House by dwelling upon this part of the 
subject, except to repeat what I have 
said on a former occasion—that I believe 
Christianity has made us what we are as 
a nation, that Christianity and the Sun- 
day are inseparably connected, and that 
if we abolish or secularize the latter we 
shall soon have comparatively little of 
the former left worthy of the name. But 
there is another aspect of the question 
upon which my hon. Friend has not said 
much, or perhaps thought much, and 
which I regard as quite too important to 
be lost sight of in a debate like the pre- 
sent. I have already alluded to the 
statement made by the President of the 
Sunday Society respecting the best means 
of maintaining and using what he very 
properly regards as the greatest institu- 
tution the country possesses for promot- 
ing the moral and religious education of 
the people. Well, Sir, my conviction is 
that, next to the pulpit and the Press, 
there is no other institution which has 
done so much to promote the moral and 
religious education of the people of this 
country as the Sunday School. Ata 
period when education was not so 
popular, or so much cared for as it 
happily is at present, hundreds of 
thousands of children were taught to 
read, and received moral and religious 
instruction, the value and importance of 
which to them and to the nation it would 
be impossible to estimate too highly, and 
I believe it is to this that we are in- 
debted for much of the order, good feel- 
ing, respect for the law, and respect for 
religion which prevail even amongst 
many who do not attend any place of 
worship. Almost innumerable instances 
might be given to prove the beneficial 
effects of Sunday Schools, but I must 
not enlarge upon the subject. Some 
idea of the extent of Sunday School 
work, may, however, be formed from the 
fact, that it is estimated there are in Eng- 
land and Wales about 30,000 schools 
and 500,000 teachers, who are zealously, 
laboriously, and faithfully instructing 
between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 of chil- 
dren and young persons in our Sunday 
Schools. But itis said Sunday Schools are 
not now so necessary as they formerly 
were. I believe the reverse to be the 
case. The tendency at present is to ex- 
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clude from day-school teaching all re- 
ligious instruction, except what is of an 
elementary and undenominational cha- 
racter, and the strong argument in 
favour of this is that such instruction 
ought to be given in the church and the 
Sunday School. I think it must, there- 
fore, be apparent, that if we desire to 
promote morality and religion among 
the masses we must encourage our 
Sunday Schools. Well, Sir, I believe 
one of the greatest evils likely to result 
from adopting the policy advocated by 
my hon. Friend would be the serious in- 
jury it would inflict upon our Sunday 
Schools and the children who attend 
them. I have stated that I do not be- 
lieve opening museums, picture galleries, 
and similar places would induce men who 
are in the habit of frequenting public- 
houses to forsake them, or that it would 
at all lessen the evil of intemperance ; 
but I do think it might induce men of a 
better class who now spend their Sun- 
days at home with their families, and 
send their children to school, to go out 
and take the youngsters with them to 
places of amusement, where they would 
witness scenes and receive instruction 
that would be injurious to their best in- 
terests. Sir, I think all who feel in- 
terested in this question, and have 
noticed the statements made by many 
of those who advocate the opening of 
museums and similar places on Sunday, 
must have been struck with the singular 
inconsistency of the arguments used. 
The very rev. President of the Sunday 
Society, after réferring to the fact that 
ordinary work is carried on in Spain and 
on the Continent on Sunday, just as upon 
other days, goes on to state that— 


‘Tn the hurry and constant pressure of Eng- 
lish life, and with English feelings such a prac- 
tice would be absolutely impossible and intoler- 
able ; and in this respect the Fourth Command- 
ment was even more applicable to the present 
state of society in England than to the Jews, 
because rest was more necessary to us than it 
was to them. On the Continent, not only was 
work carried on on Sunday, but all kinds of 
amusements were provided even more copiously 
than on other days. He must, however, decline 
to sit in judgment on the consciences of others; 
but they must all feel that it was an immense 
gain to the solidity and seriousness and elevation 
of the English character that there should be 
one day in the week of interruption to those oc- 
cupations which tended to enervate the body and 
impair the mind. He thought the general cha- 
racter of the day should not be interfered with 
by an undue extension of the hours during which 
museums and similar institutions should be open 
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on Sunday, nor should the repose of the public 
servants, who must be employed, be unduly cur- 
tailed. The objection to the unnecessary em- 
ployment of labour was one of the most praise- 
worthy scruples existing on the subject, and that 
version of the Fourth Commandment which 
most commended itself to his mind was that 
which, after forbidding the work of male and 
female slaves and beasts of burden, added, ‘ Re- 
member that thou wast a servant in the land of 
Egypt.’” 

Another friend of mine who has ably 
advocated the views of my hon. Friend 
commences one of his papers by stating 
that, if it can be shown that the opening 
of museums and similar places would 
increase Sunday labour, it would be 
objectionable. Now, Sir,’ how gentle- 
men who entertain and express such 
views can advocate a proposal, the ac- 
ceptance of which would inevitably lead 
to the opening of museums, picture gal- 
leries, and places of amusement on Sun- 
day all over the Kingdom, which would 
tend to secularize the Sunday, destroy 
the rest and social and domestic enjoy- 
ment of the day, and enormously increase 
the amount of Sunday labour is to me a 
mystery which I cannot solve. Sir, I 
hope it is scarcely necessary for me to 
repudiate the idea that I have any desire 
to deprive artizans and working men of 
any legitimate pleasure and enjoyment, 
and I believe that on reflection the 
great majority of them are too generous 
and right-minded to wish to deprive 
large numbers of their fellow-labourers 
of their just rights for their own grati- 
fication. Nor doI think this at all neces- 
sary. We have an old adage, ‘‘ Where 
there is a will there is a way,” and I 
believe there never was a time when it 
was less necessary to open museums and 
picture galleries on Sunday than it is at 
present. People do not visit such places 
every week, and some of us find it diffi- 
cult to visit them more than once or twice 
a-year. The Saturday half-holiday is 
now customary; we have more general 
holidays than we formerly had, and 
very large numbers of our operatives 
take Monday to themselves. They ought, 

therefore, to find no great difficulty in 
visiting museums and galleries occa- 
‘ sionally, as other people do. And even 
if these national institutions were open 

on Sunday, we all know that the num- 

ber they can contain would be only an 

infinitesimally small portion of the work- 

ing classes. Of one thing, however, I 

am quite certain, that we have sadly too 

much Sunday labour already ; that there 
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are tens of thousands in London, and 
hundreds of thousands throughout the 
Kingdom who have to work like slaves 
—who never have a Sunday for rest or 
enjoyment, and who, in this respect, are 
positively in a worse position than even 
our convicts. I have before me an esti- 
mate, or rather a list, of the number of 
men already employed in various ways 
on Sunday; but I must not trouble the 
House with the details. I think, how- 
ever, we may safely infer that there are 
upwards of 1,000,000. Every additional 
institution you open will add to the 
number of those who must work on Sun- 
day, and who will enjoy the privilege, 
as many do at present, of giving seven 
days’ work for six days’ wages. I have 
already referred to the Parisian Sunday 
—will the House permit me to give one 
other quotation upon the subject from a 
letter written by a Gentleman who is a 
large employer of labour, and who was 
a Member of this House during the last 
Parliament. The writer was obliged to 
spend last Winter in Algiers for the 
benefit of his health, and the letter was 
addressed to his brother, on the occasion 
of his son coming of age, when there 
was a festive gathering of the workmen 
in honour of the event— 


‘¢ Please remember me to the workmen. Tell 
them how glad I should have been to be present, 
and what pleasure it would have given me if I 
had found myself in possession of sufficient voice 
to say a few words to them about the country I 
have been visiting. Amongst other advantages 
which they enjoy over the working people of 
Algeria is the day of rest. Labours goes on here 
almost without intermission. Artizans, labourers, 
tradesmen, all at work. Algiers is worse in this 
respect than Paris. Ifthe workpeople are spoken 
to upon the subject, they reply, as they have 
done to me, we are helpless. If we were to re- 
fuse to go to work on Sunday, there are others 
to take our places. I have heard people at home 
dilate upon the thraldom of the English Sunday. 
I have thought about it since I have been here. 
Thraldom! Why, it is liberty itself, compared 
to the thraldom imposed by the incessant de- 
mands made upon labour in this country, I 
have never held a Puritanical view of the Sab- 
bath. I take Mr. Dale’s view that it is a pri- 
vilege. If I had had no previous experience, I 
have seen enough here to convince me that no 
portion of the population has so deep an interest 
in the maintenance of the day of rest as the 
working class.” 


Sir, when I state that the extract I have 
read is from a letter written by Mr. 
James Howard, of Bedford, I think it 
will be admitted that he is a good autho- 
rity, and that there are few men in Eng- 





land better qualified to form a correct 
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opinion upon this question than he is. 
But we are assured by another able ad- 
vocate of my hon. Friend’s Motion, that 
‘working men have learnt tolerably well 
how to take care of themselves.” Sir, I 
rejoice to believe that working men are 
becoming more intelligent every year. 
But is it not a fact that large numbers of 
them are even now altogether unable so 
far to take care of themselves as to avoid 
Sunday labour and incessant toil? I was 
speaking, a few days ago, to a conductor 
on one of the tramway cars, and he told 
me he worked 15 hours every week-day 
and 16 upon Sunday, which was the 
hardest day he had. I know the case of 
a man who for upwards of five years has 
never had a Sunday to himself, and when 
asked why he did not insist upon one 
occasionally, his reply was— 


{JUNE 


“Some of the men get tired and take a Sun- 
day, and when they return to work on Monday 
they are informed that their services are no 
longer required ; but,” he added, ‘‘T have a wife 
and four or five children to provide for, and I 
cannot afford to be independent.” 


I know of another case of an omnibus 
conductor or driver who for 15 long 
weary years never had a Sunday’s rest, 
and who at last, broken down by inces- 
sant toil, sunk into a premature grave. 
I do not want to trespass unnecessarily 
upon the time of the House, or I might 
give hundreds of similar illustrations. 
Let me, however, give just one more. 
We are told that men engaged on Sun- 
days should always have some other day 
of rest. That is very good in theory, 
but how isit in practice? I visited Kew 
Gardens a few days ago to ascertain 
what was the rule there, and I was in- 
formed by one of the officials that he 
never had a Sunday to himself, or a day 
in lieu of it. I said, in reply—‘‘But you 
have the morning; as I observe, you 
don’t open until two o’clock.” ‘‘ Yes, sir,” 
he said, ‘‘but even one Sunday in the 
month would be a great boon to us.” 
Sir, it is just as I have stated. In nearly 
all such cases of Sunday work it is in- 
cessant toil, and six days’ wages for 
seven days’ work, and I cannot help ar- 
riving at the conclusion that those who 
advocate the policy recommended by my 
hon. Friend would prove themselves 
greater benefactors and truer friends of 
the working classes if they would devote 
their energies to the amelioration of the 
condition of the over-worked, down- 
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need sympathy and help, instead of ad- 
vocating a policy which must increase 
the burdens and be injurious to the best 
interests of the classes whom they desire 
to serve. I must not detain the House 
longer, and I will conclude in the elo- 
quent language of Emerson, a man who 
will not be accused of narrow-minded- 
ness or want of sympathy with the 
masses, by any of those who are ac- 
quainted with his writings— 

“Two inestimable advantages Christianity 
has given us—first, the institution of preaching, 
the speech of man to man; and secondly, the 
Sabbath, the Jubilee of the old world, whose 
light dawns welcome alike into the closet of the 
philosopher, into the garret of toil, and into 
prison cells, and everywhere suggests, even to 
the vile, the dignity of spiritual being. Let it 
stand for evermore a temple which new light, 
new love, and new hope shall restore to more 
than its first splendour to mankind.” 


‘ Mr. LOCKE said that his hon. and 
gallant Colleague (Colonel Beresford) 
had not, previous to the delivery of his 
speech, said a word to him (Mr. Locke) 
in relation to the course he intended to 
take on this question, otherwise he 
might, on one point, at all events, have 
prevented him falling into error. His 
hon. and gallant Colleague had opposed 
the Motion, but he (Mr. Locke) begged 
to inform him that no fewer than 3,233 of 
the electors of Southwark were in favour 
of the object contemplated by the Mo- 
tion. He had been Member for South- 
wark for 20 years, and he had never 
heard that the opinion of the borough 
on this question was such as had been 
represented by his hon. and gallant 
Colleague. Passing from that point to 
the question itself, he wished to ask the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. A. 
M‘Arthur) whether he was aware that 
there were places within a few miles of 
London containing some of the finest 
pictures in the world which were open 
to the public on Saturday afternoons. 
Where, then was the difference of going 
out of London, say to Richmond or to 
Hampton Court, to look at the pictures, 
and their remaining in London for the 

se, if they were permitted, of 
siting the National Gallery? In the 
former case, they went into the country, 
took their dinners comfortably, and then 
came home again in the evening. Were 
persons who thus acted to be placed in 
the category of miserable wretches, un- 
deserving the confidence of anybody, 





trodden and oppressed who so greatly 


because they thus made themselves com- 
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fortable? He should like to know 
where the wrong in such conduct ex- 
isted. Where wasits harm? Well, if 
it were not wrong outside London, 
where could be the wrong inside Lon- 
don? What possible difference could 
there be between the conduct of the 
people who went out of the metropolis 
to look at pictures and the conduct of 
those who remained at home to do the 
same thing? Common sense itself ought 
to direct them towards a proper conclu- 
sion in the matter, and he trusted that 
a greater number of hon. Members 
would vote for this Motion than on any 
previous occasion. 

CortoyeL BERESFORD: I desire to 
say that I have not spoken to my hon. 
Colleague for more than a moment 
during the last month. In fact, I be- 
lieve my hon. Colleague has not been in 
the House more than once during that 
period. 

Mr. LOCKE denied that he had been 
absent for more than a fortnight, and 
that had been for a sufficient reason. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH wished to say a 
few words on this question, both in his 
capacity as a Member of the House re- 
presenting a very large constituency, and 
to some extent as a Member of the Go- 
vernment. The question had been often 
raised, and if he were asked upon the 
merits of the case which he should indi- 
vidually prefer—to see working men 
seeking amusement in museums and 
galleries on Sunday in preference to 
public-houses and places of resort of an 
injurious character, no doubt he should 
prefer the former. But that was not 
precisely the question raised by the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. P. A. Taylor). 
The question was widely different, inas- 
much as the hon. Member desired a 
fresh departure as far as the State was 
concerned as to the observance of the 
Sunday, and the question before the 
House was, whether it was desirable to 
change the practice as to the admission 
of the public which had prevailed ever 
since the national museums and galleries 
had been in existence. That he could 
not but regard as a very grave matter, 
involving very serious considerations, 
and he had no doubt that a proposal to 
open such institutions on Sundays was 
opposed to the sentiments, not only of 
the majority of the constituencies, but of 
the people of this country. Many people 
who did not regard the mere looking at a 
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icture or the reading of a book on Sun- 

ay as injurious, yet viewed with very 
great distrust proposalslikethe one under 
consideration, which advocated the com- 
mencement of a new course of Parlia- 
mentary policy with regard to the day of 
rest, so highly valued by everybody. 
The hon. Member spoke strongly of the 
impropriety of preventing persons spend- 
ing Sundays as they were disposed to 
do; but it was fair to ask him whether 
the right of private judgment did not 
come in on the other side. A consi- 
derable number of persons were em- 
ployed in the custody, care, and manage- 
ment of these institutions, and the hon. 
Member proposed to direct by a vote of 
this House, that those persons should be 
employed on a day on which they were 
entitled by their contract to be free. It 
would be an interference with the right 
of private judgment and liberty accorded 
to those persons, if Government were to 
turn round and say they must work on 
Sunday. There was another point to 
be considered. The tendency of public 
opinion, at all events during the last four 
or five years, had been to the restriction 
of Sunday labour rather than to the 
increase of it. The local authorities of 
the metropolis had gradually shortened 
the period that shops were opened, and 
had diminished Sunday labour consi- 
derably, and in this they were supported 
by local opinion—the opinion of the per- 
sons who were interested, and who were 
affected by the measures they had taken. 
It must be admitted that the effect of 
opening museums on Sundays must be 
to bring instantly into operation a num- 
ber of subsidiary means of providing for 
the refreshment of the visitors to the 
museums. Public-houses and places of 
refreshment were now closed during a 
large part of Sunday afternoon, and 
would it be possible to keep them closed 
if large numbers of people came to the 
British Museum, the South Kensington 
Museum, and National Galleries from 
distant parts of London? ‘Taking the 
proposition as it stood, it involved very 
much more than stood on the Paper of 
the House, and the hon. Gentleman in 
his speech went considerably beyond his 
proposition. He did not disguise his 
opinion that he thought it desirable that 
much more should be done than opening 
the British Museum and the National 
Galleries on Sundays. He understood 
the hon. Member to approve of the 
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opening of the Brighton Aquarium to 
caine visitors on Seeteyes and, with- 
out expressing any opinion on the state 
of the law, he (Mr. W. H. Smith) would 
say that if that institution was opened 
for payment on Sundays, other institu- 
tions which existed in great numbers in 
London, must be opened also. The hon. 
Member seemed to look forward to the 
time when the drama might again exert 
a religiousinfluence. Music had a great 
power over the minds of men, and con- 
tributed largely to their devotional feel- 
ings. Were we to prevent sacred music 
being provided for the people by those 
who desired to offer it; and if sacred 
music might be provided, why not clas- 
sical music, with a view to raising the 
tastes and educating the masses of the 
people? Ifwecould not refuse classical 
music, could we prohibit such an exhi- 
bition of the drama as in the opinion of 
many would tend to raise the morals and 
the tastes of the people? It would be 
said he was using the thin-end-of-the- 
wedge argument, but it was impossible 
that a proposal of this kind could stop 
exactly where the hon. Member left it. 
If adopted, it would instantly branch out 
into various other directions. Indeed, 
the hon. Member did not propose to stop 
there, but courageously avowed that he 
should feel it be his duty to go still fur- 
ther, and do away with the safeguards 
with which Sunday had been surrounded. 
The House must consider what the feel- 
ings of the people of the country were, 
and they ought to consider the feelings 
of the mass of religious men and women 
of the country, as well as of the small 
minority who were advocating this 
change. He himself attached enormous 
value to the day of rest which had been 
preserved for many centuries. Whether 
working-men desired to go to church or 
not on Sunday was not the question. 
The question was, whether they should 
have the day of rest preserved to them 
which the practice of this country had 
established. It was a valuable inherit- 
ance, which had much to do with the 
strength and vigour of the people; it 
had contributed largely to the power 
and prosperity of the country, and he 
trusted that nothing would be done by 
the House of Commons to weaken or 
diminish the hold which that day of rest 
had upon the feelings of the people. 
Mr. W.E. FORSTER said, he would 
not detain the House long in stating 
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why he should support the Resolution 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor). The hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had put forward one argument that 
could hardly be sustained, when he said 
that the House by granting the Resolu- 
tion was asked to take a fresh departure 
from the present practice. That could 
hardly be so, when not only the Gardens 
at Hampton Court, but the pictures, 
and when the Gardens at Kew and the 
Parks were all open and when bands 
played in the Parks. Hitherto, mainly 
in deference to the opinions and feel- 
ings of many gentlemen who were actu- 
ated by strong feelings of sincerity, he 
had felt he could not vote in support 
of a Resolution of this kind. But really 
it was a very difficult thing to find a 
tenable ground for such a position. 
Looking at the number of young men 
and women who did not know what to 
do with themselves on Sunday, even 
though they went to church once—they 
could not be always at church—and the 
very large number who did not go to 
church at all, some amusement was 
wanted for them ; and if it was not pro- 
vided for them, they would get some- 
thing for themselves which, probably, 
would be a great deal worse. And with 
that fact there was the other one, that 
these museums and galleries really be- 
longed to the people. Some desired to 
goto them and others did not, and he 
desired them to be opened for those who 
wished to go. They would get no harm, 
but would rather get good, and why 
should they be prevented? Then, again, 
this position was rather absurd. If the 
people who wanted to go to the museums 
and picture galleries liked to take a 
railway ticket to Hampton Court, they 
found that they were at liberty to look 
at the pictures there, but they could not 
look at the pictures close by their own 
doors—it might be in Bethnal Green. 
Well, that was a position he felt he 
could maintain no longer. He was not 
doing anything to keep up the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath Day by supporting 
this inconsistency. It was a pity that 
the statements of Mr. Bradlaugh and of 
many who agreed with him had been 
quoted, because among the advocates of 
the measure there were many of the 
warmest supporters of the observancy of 


‘Sunday as a day of rest. For along 


time he had hesitated, because he feared 
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lest Sunday play should lead to Sunday 
work, but he had come to the conviction 
that there was no reality in that appre- 
hension. There was in London already 
a great deal of Sunday play—if they 
could call that play which consisted in 
walking through the streets and other 
places which they did not like, and there 
was a good deal of Sunday work. If 
the Government were to accede to the 
Motion, the Secretary to the Treasury 
would be very rightly asked to incur 
some expense in providing assistance, 
so that the employés at these institutions 
should have one day of rest in the week. 
As to the opening of public-houses and 
places of refreshment as a consequence 
of the opening of museums, it must be 
recollected that the people who would 
go to them now went somewhere else, 
and had to secure refreshment in some 
way. It had been asked by the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. A. M‘Arthur) 
to what all this would tend—would they 
not think it advisable to do do every- 
thing on Sunday they did on Saturday? 
Why should they not go to races, 
theatres, and other places on Sunday 
as well as on Saturday? He thought 
there was a way in which that might be 
met. Let them ask themselves not what 
they thought it right to do on Saturday, 
but what they thought it right to do on 
Sunday. If they thought it wrong to 
go and look at pictures on Sunday and 
take their family with them, undoubt- 
edly they would vote against the Mo- 
tion. But if the enormous majority of 
them did not think that wrong, why 
should they prevent their fellow-country- 
men from making use of those institu- 
tions which, he repeated, belonged to 
them? The real limit in those matters 
was not to let their legislation go beyond 
their own principles. Directly they 
attempted to impose, on what were 
called the humbler classes of the com- 
munity, restrictive measures stronger 
than they thought it desirable to observe 
themselves, and to prevent them from 
doing anything which they did not think 
it wrong for themselves or their families 
to do, he believed they would be getting 
into exceptional courses which would 
endanger and weaken the authority of 
the law. He should support the Reso- 
lution of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. BLAKE, in opposing the Resolu- 
tion, said, that feeling some little anxiety 
on the subject, he yesterday afternoon 
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went to Trafalgar Square, to see what 
was called the great open-air demonstra- 
tion in favour of the Motion; but he had 
great difficulty in finding in what part 
of the square the meeting was held. 
He asked an inspector of police, who 
was a better judge of numbers than he 
could pretend to be, and he was assured 
that not more than 250 were present. 
Such a circumstance conclusively proved, 
in his idea, that public feeling was not 
so strong in favour of the movement as 
had been said. The hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) spoke of 
clergymen who supported his views. 
He might also have mentioned meetings 
which had been called to support the 
Motion, where an amendment was carried 
against it. He (Mr. Blake) contended 
that the day of rest was a precious boon 
to man, and that it ought to be carefully 
guarded. There could be no doubt the 
overwhelming majority of Petitions pre- 
sented to the House had been against 
the Resolution. He would give his 
vote most conscientiously against it. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 229; Noes 
87: Majority 142.—(Div. List, No. 161.) 


Observations. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


CURRENCY LAWS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DELAHUNTY, who had on the 
Paper a Notice— 

“To move for a Select Committee to inquire 
and report as to the best system of Currency 
Laws calculated to secure a safe and uniform 
money circulation throughout Great Britain and 
Treland,” 


which he was prevented by the Rules of 
the House from bringing forward, said, 
it was undoubtedly a scandal and a 
shame that a different system of money 
laws should exist in different parts of 
the United Kingdom, and he was in- 
duced to call attention to the matter from 
a conviction that the laws which it re- 
ferred to required revision. There were 
two kinds of money, one ‘‘hard money,” 
as the Americans called it, the other 
credit or paper money. In England 
there was a mixed currency, and hard 
money circulated along with paper, be- 
cause in England, as in France and Ger- 
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many, no small notes were allowed to 
exist. In France they had no notes of 
less than 100f.; but the Bank was al- 
lowed to issue notes toa much larger 
extent than was allowed in England. 
He did not at all approve the restriction 
placed upon the issue of notes in Eng- 
land, because if, you had a metallic basis, 
it was quite sufficient security for con- 
vertibility. There were no small notes 
in Ireland up to 1797, when the Bank 
Restriction Act was extended to Ireland, 
and no country ever advanced more in 
prosperity up to that period. If anyone 
were to take up the description of Ireland 
given by Arthur Young, and compare it 
with his description of France, he would 
find that Ireland had progressed far 
more than France in the same time. 
That circumstance he (Mr. Delahunty) 
attributed to the fact, that in Ireland 
exchanges were free, specie being al- 
lowed to flow into the country with the 
addition of large notes. When cash 
payments were resumed in 1822, under 
the Act of 1819, small notes were not 
abolished, and the consequence was that 
both England and Ireland suffered to an 
immense extent. The agricultural and 


manufacturing interests were struck down 


in both countries; but Ireland being the 
weaker, her banks failed soonest; and 
in 1822, owing to such failures and the 
deficient currency circulation, famine 
broke out and numbers perished It was 
then that the necessity for an ample 
currency was seen. In 1825, when the 
English banks failed, Mr. Huskisson 
declared that England could not have 
commerce, trade, and manufactures 
without money, and she could not have 
money as long as £1 notes were in 
circulation. It was held that gold could 
only circulate with the repression of the’ 
£1 notes. Canning, moreover, said it 
was impossible to have credit money 
without a metallic basis. When the 
currency laws of England and Ireland 
were the same, the circulation of Ireland 
was equal to one-fourth of that of Eng- 
land and Wales. In 1825 the Bank of 
Ireland had double the circulation it had 
now, over £6,000,000 in notes, the entire 
circulation being over £9,000,000, or 
fully a fourth of the circulation at that 
time of England and Wales; whilst at 
present the circulation of Ireland was not 
more than one-twentieth of that of Eng- 
land. In illustration of his argument, he 
would refer to the case of France, which 
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had been able to pay so enormous a war 
indemnity to Germany, and would ask 
whether any country with a small-note 
currency could have done that? Since 
the late war, Germany had taken a lesson 
from the French, and was getting rid to 
a great extent of its small notes, intro- 
ducing coin in their stead. The Ger- 
mans, he believed, would see the policy 
of ‘going the whole hog,” and would 
adopt the system which existed in France 
and in England. He only asked for 
Ireland that which England now enjoyed, 
and would be satisfied with any cur- 
rency that could be devised for the two 
countries. If it was deemed best that 
Treland should have £1 notes, let Eng- 
land have them also. But he did not 
believe that John Bull would accept 
anything of the kind. They had only 
to look at the extreme depreciation of 
property, and especially of railway pro- 
perty in America, and the widespread 
ruin that had resulted from it, as the 
consequences of ‘‘ soft’ money, a result 
which was further borne out by the ex- 
perience of Ireland in 1822, when the 
people starved in the midst of plenty, 
simply because there was no money in 
the country, and therefore no means of 
giving them employment. If all the 
gold money in the world was doubled to- 
morrow, the circulation in Ireland would 
not be 6d. better of it. He hoped the 
Government would do the right thing for 
Ireland in this matter. The late Go- 
vernment had behaved abominably. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was, he 
believed, a man who had given some 
attention to financial questions. He told 
the right hon. Gentleman that from this 
time forward he should often hear him 
(Mr. Delahunty) in advocacy of the pros- 
perity of Ireland and of England also, as 
long as the two countries were united. 
He only asked for Ireland the same law 
as England enjoyed. If the right hon. 
Gentleman did not wish to grant that 
equality in respect to the currency, let 
him give Ireland Home Rule, and leave 
the question to the decision of the Irish 
pecple. Mr. O’Connell would certainly 
have taken up the currency question, 
when it was debated in 1826, had he 
not been prevented from doing so by 
the excitement arising from the Catholic 
Emancipation agitation; the opinion of 
that great man, at all events, was known 
to be strongly in favour of gold. The 
vidws which he(Mr. Delahunty) expressed 
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had been held by all great authorities 
that he was aware of, including Adam 
Smith, J. R. M‘Cullagh, and John 
Stuart Mill. Dr. Thomas Cooper, Pre- 
sident of the South Carolina College, 
for instance, held that ‘‘ no notes ought 
to be circulated that were not for a 
greater sum than the highest denomina- 
tion of coin,” the reason being that 
when there were notes and coin of the 
same value side by side, the bankers 
found it to their interest to force the 
former into circulation. He contended 
that Ireland had been prejudiced and 
sacrificed by the financial policy imposed 
upon her by Dublin Castle legislation 
since 1825, when the exports of Irish 
manufactures to England exceeded the 
exports of England to Ireland. Since 
then the population and the manufac- 
tures of Ireland had declined, and 
there was no hope of improvement 
except in the change he had indi- 
cated. It was the circumstance of 
having plenty of specie and plenty 
of paper money secured upon the gold 
that had made England, France, and 
Germany what they were in regard 
to financial position. That was what 
other countries were trying to achieve ; 


Currency Law. 


but they could not achieve it so long as 
they did not follow the example of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, and abolish 


£1 notes. What he asked of the Go- 
vernment was a verdict which should 
either establish a uniform currency for 
the Three Kingdoms, or do away with 
all notes under £2. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruzt EXCHE- 
QUER said, no one could deny the im- 
portance of the subject and the care 
bestowed upon it by the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Delahunty), whose views 
deserved careful consideration, although 
they might not be able to accept them. 
Our present system of circulation, though 
variable, might be fairly described as a 
safe one. It might admit of some im- 
provements, and unquestionably it was 
not uniform. He entirely agreed with 
the hon. Member in saying that it would 
be a convenience if wecould see our way 
to introduce a uniform money circula- 
tion; but when we had got so far, we 
should find ourselves in a difficulty 
which the hon. Member hardly seemed 
to have given sufficient attention to. 
He had proposed, as the first step of a 
uniform circulation, to abolish small 
notes. In doing that, however, the hon. 
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Member would have to vie with Scotland, 
and there would be found very consider- 
able difficulty in getting the Scotch to 
agree tothe remedy thus proposed. And 
although, doubtless, the hon. Member 
was well qualified to speak on the sub- 
ject, he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) was not quite sure it would be 
found that the hon. Member represented 
the opinion of the whole of Ireland in 
suggesting that the small notes which 
now circulated there should be done 
away with. A good deal of curious evi- 
dence on the subject was taken by the 
Committee on Scotch Banks two years 
ago. He agreed, of course, with the 
hon. Member in the general principle 
that a circulation ought to be secure in 
having a metallic basis, and a proper 
law as to the convertibility of notes; 
but the hon. Member said it was an in- 
convenience to have so much small paper 
money in circulation, because we had 
less gold currency in consequence, and 
there might be occasions when the pos- 
session of a large stock ‘of gold would 
be convenient. No doubt, but to keep 
up a purely or a mainly metallic circula- 
tion was an expensive arrangement ; and 
a certain amount of paper circulation 
was a convenience and an economy, if 
you did not push it further than was re- 
quired, and if it represented and cor- 
responded with the internal wants of 
the country. In the case of Ireland 
there was evidence that such paper cir- 
culation did not unfairly represent and 
correspond with such wants. Going 
back 30 years and more, in spite of the 
change in the population of Ireland 
since 1841, there was some curious evi- 
dence of the fluctuation in the total 
amount of notes issued yearly by the 
Irish banks. The circulation had con- 
tinued to be subject to nearly the same 
fluctuation as between one month of the 
year and another during the last 30 
years; it was lowest in August and 
September ; it expanded in December; 
it diminished again in June and July; 
the fluctuations, indeed, corresponded 
much with the theory of Scotch and 
English provincial circulation ; and from 
these facts was drawn the conclusion 
that the issue of provincial notes in Ire- 
land depended much upon the internal 
trade of the country, and that it was 
fairly proportional to such trade. If 
paper money was fairly proportioned to 
these internal demands, there was no 
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doubt it was almost if not quite as con- 
venient as gold; it had some advantages 
and some disadvantages; but, upon the 
whole we should gain very little by doing 
away with it. But when they came to 
the external demands of a country, as 
had been referred to by the hon. Member 
with respect to France, no doubt it was 
convenient, in case of a sudden demand 
from any cause, to have a large amount 
of gold available, and it was the great 
strength of this country ; but if we were 
to provide the stock of gold that would 
be required to meet small notes, that 
would be a financial luxury that would 
have to be paid for. The hon. Member 
had referred to the distress and incon- 
venience caused by the return to cash 
payments both in England and Ireland 
in 1822. But although he (the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer) did not doubt 
that much of the distress which there 
was in 1822 arose from the return to 
cash payments, he must remind the 
hon. Member that that was a step in 
the direction of the substitution of a 
metallic for a paper currency. The hon. 
Member had asked why, in 1822, the 
Government did not come to the aid of 
Treland, as Huskisson came to the aid 
The way in which 


of England in 1825. 
Huskisson came to the aid of the Bank 
of England was not in suspending the 
issue of £1 notes, but in promoting that 


issue for a time. What he would im- 
press upon the hon. Member was that 
the circulation of a country regulated 
itself, and that it was impossible to say 
they could bring prosperity into a coun- 
try by dealing one way or another with 
its circulation, and especially by with- 
drawing compulsory from it a conve- 
nient and economical mode of exchange. 
The hon. Member had referred to France, 
and had said that there was a greater 
amount of money circulating in France 
than in England. It did not, however, 
follow that a country was the richer, be- 
cause of using a larger amount of coin 
asacirculating medium. It might be 
that by improved means of credit, such 
as the Clearing Housesystem and others, 
a country might be enabled to dispense 
with the use of a large amount of capi- 
tal as a circulating medium and to apply 
it in some other way, and this would be 
so much gain. While, however, ad- 
mitting the importance of the question, 
and the undoubted right of the hon. 
Gentleman to speak upon it, he could 
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not think that he should be consulting 
the feelings of the House if he were to 
enter further into the interesting argu- 
ment which the hon. Member had pre- 
sented on the occasion. The discussion 
for the present could have no practical 
issue, for, although it was well for the 
hon. Member to have called attention to 
the subject, it was not possible to have 
a Select Committee upon it in conse- 
quence of the manner in which hon. 
Members were occupied at this period 
of the Session. Moreover, it was the 
less necessary to have one in conse- 
quence of the large amount of evidence 
on the subject which was taken by a 
Committee which sat only two years ago. 


THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE— 
DESPATCH OF BUSINESS, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Str EARDLEY WILMOT, in rising 
to suggest——the Forms of the House 
preventing his moving— 

‘¢ That, in order to lighten the load of business 
which now weighs heavily on the High Court of 
Justice, and also with a view to public conveni- 
ence, it is expedient to provide more facilities 
than at present exist for the trial of civil actions 
in the great provincial centres of England and 
Wales,” 


said, that the matter was important, and 
that, as things were, it was impossible 
for the Courts to discharge their duties. 
From statistics which had been placed 
before him, it appeared that there had 
been a large increase in the number of 
actions in the High Court of Justice 
since the passing of the Judicature Acts, 
1873 and 1875, and that there were now 
2,739 actions on the papers waiting to be 
disposed of before the Long Vacation, 
but, without greater facilities being pro- 
vided, it would be quite impossible that 
that could be done, or that they could be 
disposed of in a reasonable period of 
time after the Long Vacation. This in- 
volved suitors in much additional ex- 
pense, and he would urge that addi- 
tional facilities should be provided. He 
would call attention to a case which was 
set down for trial at Manchester on the 
10th of last March. The trial could not 
be concluded in a day, and the Judge 
was obliged to go to Liverpool to open 
the Assizes in that town. Ten of the 
jurors volunteered to go there, but when 
the case was called, only nine appeared, 
and counsel declined to go on, and it 
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had to be postponed. That was an in- 
stance in which great expense and delay 
were incurred, and it plainly showed that 
some alteration in the present system was 
absolutely required. Underall thecircum- 
stances he hoped his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General would see 
the necessity of applying some remedy 
to this very great evil. Great complaints 
had been made, and much dissatisfaction 
had been expressed in memorials to the 
Lord Chancellor from the Liverpool In- 
corporated Law Society and the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce, and there was a 
strong feeling on the matter throughout 
the country. After quoting at length from 
these memorials, the hon. and learned 
Baronet went on to give some statistics 
showing the state of things at Manches- 
ter and at Liverpool. At the last Spring 
Assizes in Manchester there were 76 
causes entered for trial, 39 of them 
Common Jury cases and 37 Special Jury 
cases, and only 10 days were allowed 
for their trial. Only 35 of them were 
tried, the remainder being referred, 
withdrawn, or otherwise disposed of. 
Parties were often obliged reluctantly to 
consent to have their case referred to 
arbitration on account simply of want of 
time to try it. The people of Liverpool 
and Manchester were perfectly justified 
in asking that further facilities should 
be given for the despatch of their legal 
business. Therecommendationscontained 
in the Report of the Judicature Commis- 
sion of 1872 had been only partially car- 
ried out, but no attempt was made to carry 
out that portion of their recommenda- 
tions which stated that there should be 
four sittings in Liverpool and Manches- 
ter each year, the duration of which 
should not be limited. Under the pre- 
sent management the dead-lock which 
now existed would increase considerably, 
and he would extend the jurisdiction of 
such Courts as the Passage Court at 
Liverpool and the Salford Court of Re- 
quests, and also enlarge the area of 
those Courts, so as to comprise a larger 
radius. He would also make the sit- 
tings for the despatch of civil business 
in the great provincial centres to be of 
longer duration than the limited period 
now given by the Assizes in those places, 
and in these days of rapid locomotion it 
would not be difficult to find Judges and 
counsel, who, by holding continuous sit- 
tings, would greatly lessen the expense 
and delay in the administration of justice, 
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now so reasonably and universally com- 
plained of. This, he thought, would do 
away with a considerable amount of 
the present inconvenience. With regard 
to the business in London, the New 
Courts would not be ready for some 
time, and as complaints were made 
that the Judges could not find suitable 
places in which to sit, the suggestion 
that Serjeants’ Inn might be utilized for 
this purpose deserved attention. After 
adverting to the recommendations made 
by the late Lord Brougham and by Lord 
Selborne for improving the mode of carry- 
ing on the civil and criminal business of 
the country, the hon. and learned Ba- 
ronet said he agreed with the hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone (Mr. 
Forsyth) in thinking that the cases of 
burglary and forgery which were now 
tried at Assizes should be tried at quar- 
ter sessions. As a Recorder of 20 years’ 
experience, he thought that if this were 
done, and if coining and Post Office 
cases were also transferred to the quar- 
ter sessions, the work of the Judges at 
Assizes would be much relieved. This 
would also get rid of the injustice of 
keeping persons who might be innocent 
in prison for so long a period as often oc- 
curred now between committal and trial. 
The time had now come when the matter 
must be dealt with ; and the present 
Government, which was really powerful 
enough, ought to take some steps to re- 
medy this defect. The time allowed for 
civil causes at the Assizes was quite in- 
sufficient, and not unfrequently caused a 
scandal in the administration of justice. 
It was the interest alike of the Bench 
and the Bar to put an end to the present 
unsatisfactory state of things. 


‘Despatch of Business. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. HERSCHELL said, it was a 
great mistake to suppose that the effect 
of the Judicature Act had been to create 
a great block of business in the Law 
Courts. He was prepared, on the con- 
trary, confidently to assert that in the 
greater number of the departments of the 
Law, the state of things was now far more 
satisfactory than it had been at any time 
since he was called tothe Bar. Three 
or four years ago, if in any trial a point of 
law was reserved, it was at least a year be- 
fore it came on for decision. But what 
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was the state of thingsnow? There was 
not at that moment a single case waiting 
judgment upon points reserved in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. It was just 
the same in all other classes of cases; 
and there were none on the new list but 
cases that been set down since the Whit- 
suntide Recess. Appeals from the in- 
ferior Courts usually took six months, 
and perhaps a year before they could be 
heard. But what was the case now? 
There was not a single case of appeal of 
this kind down for argument which had 
not arisen within the last two months. 
Again, in the old Court of Appeal, after 
the decision of the first Court, months 
and months might elapse before a man 
could get his case decided in the Court 
of Appeal, and two or three years before 
it could be decided in the House of Lords. 
Now, however, he believed there would 
not be a case set down before April 1st 
standing for argument in the Court of 
Appeal, while he ventured to say that at 
the termination of the Session there would 
not be a dozen cases in the House of 
Lords for argument. Still the list of 
eases standing for trial by jury was 
longer than one would like to see it; 
but the evil was, he had no hesitation 
in saying, diminishing, and would be 
still further diminished when some fur- 
ther modifications and improvements, 
which he admitted were necessary, had 
been introduced into the system. In 
short, he felt convinced the system would 
work if it only got a fair trial, instead of 
the whole thing being thrown every year 
into a state of confusion. With respect 
to the Provinces, and especially the cases 
of Manchester and Liverpool, he had no 
wish to conceal that the state of things 
was by no means satisfactory. At the 
same time he thought it right to say 
that there was a class of cases which 
were entirely unfit to be tried by a jury, 
but there were litigants and their solici- 
tors who would insist on those cases 
being entered for trial. Some of the cases 
alluded to by the hon. and learned Ba- 
ronet (Sir Eardley Wilmot) were of 
that description, and ought to have been 
referred. In the beginning of the last 
sittings there were 900 cases for trial by 
jury in Middlesex, whilst at the begin- 
ning of the present sittings there were 
but 800 cases, showing that some pro- 
gress had been made. Admitting to 
some extent the existence of the evil 
complained of, what was the remedy? 
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One remedy was to give a much longer 
time to the Assizes. But that, no doubt, 
would bring attendant evils. He thought 
if the present system were fairly tried 
with a few modifications—such as a few 
more Judges sitting at Misi Prius, and 
arrangements to this effect were being 
made—there would be comparatively 
little complaint in London. It was a 
mistake to treat great towns like Man- 
chester and Liverpool, where there were 
so many causes to be tried, just as they 
treated any small town where the causes 
were few. But what appeared to him 
an adequate and easy remedy would be 
to send three instead of two Assize 
Judges. One Judge should take the 
criminal work, and attend to it himself. 
A second Judge should take the Common 
Jury cases, and the third Judge the 
Special Jury cases. Parties might then 
at once arrange their business, and in- 
struct their counsel, and there would be 
no clashing of cases. There was a good 
deal to be said in favour of more frequent 
Assizes. There were at present three 
Assizes at Liverpool; but they had there 
a Court practically of unlimited jurisdic- 
tion which sat four times a-year, where 
the Judge was a lawyer and a gentleman 
of ability, and where pressing matters 
might be heard. Many advocated a 
fourth Assize, and the subject well de- 
served consideration. It was said re- 
forms were objected to because they 
were against the interests of the Bar; 
but, in his opinion, the interests of the 
Bar, properly understood, were the in- 
terests of the country, and for himself 
he must say he would not object to any 
reform with reference to the interests of 
the Bar, except so far as the interests of 
the Bar and the suitors were identical. 
He believed, however, that it was not in 
the interest of the public that they should 
localize the administration of justice too 
much; and they must be careful not so 
to alter the existing system as to incur 
the danger of producing that result. 

Strr GEORGE BOWYER said, the 
question raised by the hon. and learned 
Baronet (Sir Eardley Wilmot) was one 
of great importance. Trial by jury 
was one of the most valuable institutions 
of the country. Its principle was that 
questions of fact were to be determined 
on the belief of 12 men; but he must 
say that the principle of reference which 
had long existed in this country was a 
scandal to the administration of justice ; 
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and ought to be abolished. What was 
that system? A party gave a special 
retainer to his counsel; he got his wit- 
nesses together, who attended him at 
great expense to the Assize town; but 
after all the case was not tried because 
it was not convenient for the Judge to 
hear it, because he had to proceed to 
the next Assize town, or for some other 
reason. If thecase was one that should 
be referred, there should be some pro- 
cess by which that should be known 
before the parties had incurred all the 
expense and trouble of bringing their 
counsel with special fees and witnesses 
totrial. After all, the case was referred, 
not to one of the Judges of the land, but 
to a barrister, perhaps, without much 
experience, who heard it day after day 
in London at an enormous expense. A 
system like that was an abuse and a 
scandal to the administration of justice, 
and it would be better if those cases were 
placed before men of experience and of 
ability, but those were the very men who 
had been retained in cases, and there- 
fore were unable to sit either as Judges 
or arbitrators. A great difficulty had 
arisen from the Judicature Act. Plead- 
ing had been thrown aside; questions of 
fact and law were so mixed that the 
Judge had to pick out the issue. That 
was a great evil, and he did not know 
where it would end. It would not be 
worked out in our time, but it showed 
that some system lay ahead. The system 
of administration of justice at the Assizes 
must be changed. He had no doubt that 
the time was approaching when there must 
be a system of local Courts in the great 
centres of industry and manufactures, 
such as Liverpool and Manchester, and 
that more time must be given, in the 
shape of local Assizes, to decide the ques- 
tions which arose in those centres. 

Mn. RATHBONE said, that the im- 
provements effected in the Courts in 
London had not extended to Lancashire 
in any degree, because the recommenda- 
tions of the Judicature Commission had 
not been carried into effect. That Com- 
mission recommended that there should 
be at least four Commissions of Assize 
in Lancashire, and the present Lord 
Chancellor refused to sign the Report, 
because he did not consider that it pro- 
vided sufficiently for the immense 
amount of work to be done. The way in 
which cases had been referred after all 
the expense to which suitors had gone 
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was a downright scandal, and the num- 
ber of references had certainly not di- 
minished. On the contrary, it had in- 
creased. The public in Lancashire felt 
this system to be a real grievance, and 
they hoped the Government would take 
some measures to abate the nuisance. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE, as represent- 
ing the largest commercial district after 
Lancashire, desired to endorse what had 
been said on this subject by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Rathbone). 
Yorkshire had not felt the benefit of the 
improvements effected by the Judicature 
Act any more than Lancashire, and no- 
thing that he knew had caused greater 
dissatisfaction than the state of things, 
now almost chronic, which prevailed 
over the North of England. Those who 
came before Commissioners, as distin- 
guished from Judges, were not satisfied, 
and could not be expected to be satis- 
fied, with what was done. It was use- 
less to expect that they could actually 
carry out the Judicature of the High 
Court of this country, unless they had 
more Judge power. If anyone, how- 
ever eminent, not appointed a Judge, 
were nominated to act, some one would 
be dissatisfied. That dissatisfaction 
would be expressed, either with the 
judgment, with the summing up, or 
something else, and the case would 
almost certainly appear in the appeal 
list in London, where it was very diffi- 
cult to prognosticate at what time it 
would be heard. That was a stateof things 
which, in the interests of justice and of 
the reputation of the Bench, ought not, 
in his opinion, to be allowed *o exist any 
longer. He would support any reason- 
able proposition that would afford facili- 
ties to the suitors. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, the 
effect of the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Baronet the Member for South 
Warwickshire (Sir Eardley Wilmot), 
to increase the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts, of the Recorder’s Caurt, and the 
quarter sessions, and to establish a local 
Court for Liverpool and Manchester 
would be to undermine the existing 
Circuit system, and gradually to get rid 
of it altogether. The suggestion as to 
Liverpool and Manchester would involve 
the appointment of an extra Judge, and 
for his own part he — against an 
increase of Judges for the sake of Lan- 
cashire at the expense of other parts of 
the country. Practically, the proposal 
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was to do away gradually with the Cir- 
cuits, and to establish local Courts on 
the French system—a change for which 
he could perceive no solid reason. He 
thought the Business of the country 
might be done without any material 
alteration of the Circuit system. The 
difficulties might, to a great extent, be 
overcome by an increase of the existing 
judicial force; but he thought that 
something might be gained also by a 
better arrangement of the Circuits and 
by grouping together some of the smaller 
counties for Assize purposes. Provision 
should also be made for the trial of 
cases in the district within which the 
cause of action arose, so that it might 
not be left to chance whether an action 
should be tried in one part of the coun- 
try or in another. The principle of local 
venues should be adopted, and the place 
of trial should not be changed except for 
good cause. Such provisions would tend 
to spread the business over the whole 
country, and prevent the accumulation 
of business in London which had beer 
found so detrimental to the suitors. 

Sir HENRY JAMES felt sure that 
it was very profitable to consider how 
far the whole system had been affected 
by recent changes. He was very hope- 
ful as to their utility. No doubt, the 
fact that they were reforms which at the 
outset cast new burdens and new duties 
upon the Judges had caused some little 
difficulty, but a great step had been 
taken; and the reforms had been ac- 
cepted by the Judges with a complete 
desire of giving effect to the intentions 
of the Legislature. Very great results 
had already been obtained, and the Ap- 
pellate system of the House of Lords 
had worked most beneficially. Formerly 
a delay of two or three years before 
cases could be heard was not uncommon, 
but that disadvantage had been removed, 
and the interval of delay before the ap- 
peal was now not more than a few 
weeks. The system, he thought, was 
very satisfactory. Although these ap- 
peals had increased in number and im- 
portance, there was a satisfactory account 
of them, and the final Court of Appeal, 
the House of Lords, had been relieved 
from much of the burden cast upon it. 
A suitor could now have his case heard 
both in the intermediate Court of Appeal 
and in the House of Lords within a com- 
paratively short period of time before 
Judges who were fully capable to deter- 
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mine his case with great discrimination. 
Considering the short time these tribu- 
nals had been in existence, that result 
ought to be very satisfactory to the 
public. There might be some complaints 
yet that had a good foundation, but such 
complaints must inevitably arise when a 
new system was commenced. A good 
deal of inconvenience had arisen from 
the existing defective accommodation in 
the Courts, but, notwithstanding such 
drawbacks, considerable progress had 
been made in the different Courts; and 
there was reason for anticipating that 
when the changes which had been 
effected had had some further trial, the 
difficulties that had to be encountered 
would be dealt with as satisfactorily as 
cases had been dealt with in our Courts 
of Appeal. The principal difficulties 
were experienced in regard to the Chan-: 
cery causes and the trials at Wisi Prius. 
It might be that we should have to con- 
sider whether it was not necessary that 
an addition should be made to our judi- 
cial Staff. Ifit should be necessary to 
appeal to the House, he was sure that, 
supported by public opinion in its deter- 
mination, it would not grudge an addi- 
tion to our judicial Staff. It would be a 
poor and weak economy in this great 
commercial country if there should not 
be found for suitors a sufficient judicial 
Staff to try cases. But much would de- 
pend on the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Some economy might be effected 
in our judicial arrangements. The four 
gentlemen who had been appointed Offi- 
cial Referees cost the country £6,800 
a-year. It appeared from a Return in 
the Library that in 12 months they had 
tried 45 cases between them, and that 
one gentleman—to whom he did not 
wish to refer, for he was not going back 
to the question which was discussed last 
year as to the appointment of Official 
Referees—during 365 days had devoted 
himself to the purposes of his office for 
80 hours. Allowing six hours for each 
day he sat for that purpose, that would 
make 13 days. The system of Official 
Referees was originally instituted in 
order that persons who had special know- 
ledge—such as chemists and persons of 
that description—might sit as assessors 
and hear certain cases. That system had 
been tried for 12 months. The public 
did not choose to go before these as- 
sessors. ‘They did not go before them 
unless they were compelled by a Judge, 
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and the fact was the Judges sent them a 
little work to do. But what they wanted 
was more Judges. The Prisons Bill 
now being passed through Parliament 
would show that they required more 
judicial strength, and he thought some 
economy might be found in the direction 
of the £6,800 paid to these Official Refe- 
rees, who between them had tried only 
45 cases in 12 months. That sum would 
pay the expenses of clerks to do work 
in Chambers under the direction of a Vice 
Chancellor, and would also pay the salary 
of an additional Judge to try cases in 
Lancashire and other commercial centres. 
That increase in the judicial Staff would 
remedy an admitted evil, for the House 
had recognized the justice of bringing 
accused persons to trial as speedily as 
possible, instead of detaining them in 
gaol for several months until the Judges 
went on Circuit. Another direction in 
which they might look for some relief 
was the Privy Council. The Admiralty 
appeals had been taken from the Privy 
Council, and Ecclesiastical matters which 
used to go before it also to a great ex- 
tent now went to the Court of Arches; 
and it being proved already that our 
Courts of Appeal were sufficient to meet 
the demands on them, he trusted that as 
the Members of the Judicial Committee 
passed away, the Primary Courts would 
receive such additional strength as they 
required, and that before long our judi- 
cial Staff would be able to meet all the 
necessities of the public. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that as the subject had been so tho- 
roughly discussed, he should not oceupy 
the time of the House at any great 
length. He could not agree with the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Wexford 
(Sir George Bowyer) in his ecstatic ad- 
miration of the ancient system of plead- 
ing, nor in his sweeping condemnation 
of the Judicature Act. Indeed, he had 
always thought that the old system of 
pleading was an impediment to the ad- 
ministration of justice. It was a highly 
artificial system, no doubt, and it had 
some excellent characteristics, but it cer- 
tainly did not secure the most expeditious 
administration of justice. With regard 
to the Judicature Act, he agreed with 
those hon. Members who thought that 
very great good had been effected by it. 
It had rendered our system of pleadin 
more symmetrical, more harmonious, an 
more reasonable; and if no advantage 
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had been secured by the Judicature Act 
beyond the great improvement it had 
introduced into our Appellate system, it 
would have done excellent service. But 
he believed that other important advan- 
tages had been secured by that Act— 
advantages which would be seen before 
long when the Act had had more time 
to work. He quite concurred with his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James) that the 
Judges had earnestly and honestly en- 
deavoured to carry out the provisions of 
that Act. It was very difficult all at 
once to get into working order an en- 
tirely new system or rule. As to the 
load of business which, as the hon. and 
learned Baronet. who had _ brought 
forward that question (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) stated, burdened the High 
Court of Justice, no doubt it was very 
considerable ; but he thought there had 
been a good deal of exaggeration on the 
matter. With respect to the block of 
business which had occurred in the 
Nist Prius cases and in the Chancery 
Division, the figures contained in the 
Returns on the subject were taken at the 
end of the Recess and when the Courts 
had not been sitting for a period; and 
from those figures he did not think they 
could come to the conclusion that the 
number of cases standing for decision in 
Banco was atallconsiderable. No doubt 
the number standing for decision in the 
Chancery Division was very considerable. 
But a remedy had now been applied, and 
the Government had in the course of the 
Session agreed to the appointment of an 
additional Judge (Mr. Justice Fry) for 
the disposal of those cases in Chancery. 
That Judge was a Judge of the greatest 
ability; his appointment had given the 
greatest satisfaction to the Profession 
and the public, and by his aid those 
arrears would, he believed, speedily dis- 
appear. The experiment had been made 
of appointing him at first without a 
Staff; but, of course, if it became essen- 
tial that he should have a Staff, he must 
have one. As to what the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton had said 
about the Official Referees, no doubt the 
system of appointing them had not so 
far proved successful. It was generally 
thought when the Judicature Act was 
introduced by the late Government, that 
there ought to be some tribunal before 
whom, if necessary, the Judges should 
be able to send various points arising in 
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the course of actions, which embraced 
more numerous questions than they for- 
merly did. That system seemed to be 
approved, and Official Referees were 
appointed ; but a Return which had been 
laid on the Table of the House showed 
that these gentlemen had not been over- 
burdened with work. This, however, 
was no fault of the Referees themselves, 
but resulted from the fact that the 
suitors did not care to have their cases 
decided by them. At the time when it 
was proposed to appoint these Referees, 
considerable objection was raised to the 
scheme in the House; and it was after- 
wards found that the system was some- 
what costly, and that it was intended to 
be made self-supporting, and the fees 
were somewhat heavy in consequence, 
and had created a considerable amount 
of dissatisfaction. The Treasury, how- 
ever, had assented to lower fees being 
charged for the services of the Referees, 
and it was possible that they might in 
future meet with more approval, As to 
the block of legal business which existed 
in the large commercial centres, it arose 
from the delay which necessarily occurred 
in the disposal of Mist Prius causes in 
the London Courts. If these causes 
could be cleared out of the way, it was 
obvious that more Judges would be 
available for the business which was in 
arrear in the country, and he saw no 
reason why this end should not be at- 
tained by allowing Judges to try such 
causes singly, as was done by the Vice 
Chancellors in the Equity Courts. He 
also thought time would be saved, to the 
extent of one-half, by the more extensive 
employment of shorthand writers in Vist 
Prius causes, instead of compelling the 
Judges to take their own notes slowly 
and laboriously in long-hand. He could 
not agree with the observation of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Rathbone), that the advan- 
tages of the Judicature Act had not made 
themselves apparent in Manchester and 
Liverpool. It might be that in those 
places the trial of Nisi Prius causes was 
not facilitated; but it should not be for- 
gotten that points of law were decided 
much quicker than formerly, new trials 
were more speedily obtained, and a more 
satisfactory and speedy appeal was 
brought about. What were the reme- 
dies which it was proposed to apply? 
Something had been said about Com- 
missioners ; but suitors expected to have 
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their causes tried by the Superior Judges 
of the land, and they had aright to have 
them so tried. To his mind it was very 
unsatisfactory to have them tried by 
Commissioners. A suggestion had been 
referred to, that while the civil cases 
were left to the ordinary Judges, the 
criminal cases might be tried by Com- 
missioners ; but it seemed to him of great 
importance that the criminal business 
should be dealt with by the regular 
Judges, in so far as it came within their 
jurisdiction, and that there would be 
serious distrust felt if that was not done. 
The true remedy for the evil which 
existed, and which he owned was of con- 
siderable magnitude, particularly in 
Manchester and Liverpool, and perhaps 
other large places, was that which had 
been pointed to by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Durham (Mr. 
Herschell). More Judges ought to go to 
those places—three, perhaps, instead of 
two—and if that was done he believed 
it would be a complete remedy for the 
evil complained of. 

Str HENRY JACKSON said, he 
wished to add his testimony to the satis- 
factory working on the whole of the 
Judicature Act. No doubt in working 
new machinery some hitches had oc- 
curred, but everybody, Judges, counsel, 
and solicitors, were becoming more at 
ease, and were setting to their new 
duties with a determination to secure 
the success of the Act. In the Chancery 
Division he could say of his own know- 
ledge that much of the delay complained 
of had been caused by the novel intro- 
duction of Mist Prius trials into that 
Court. But the main reason for these - 
arrears was the great increase of liti- 
gation, and the probability was it would 
continue to increase. It was difficult to 
see how this could be met. Just in 
proportion as they gave greater facilities 
for hearing and settling suits, the num- 
ber of causes would increase. In the 
Chancery Division that had been the 
case already, and he anticipated a con- 
tinuation of that pressure, as long as all 
cases in that Division had to be heard 
in London. He did not mean that liti- 
gation was not expensive. On the con- 
trary, the cost was too high, and, in his 
opinion, the evil which pressed on 
suitors was not so much that of delay 
as that of expense. To the Chancery Divi- 
sion witnesses were now brought from 
all parts of the Kingdom for the purpose 
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of vivd voce examination, and the ex- 
pense of keeping them in London was a 
very serious matter. Sooner or later it 
would be found, he believed, that the 
country would not submit to it. No 
doubt in the other Divisions of the 
Court the same evil was more or less 
felt. The present system with its ela- 
borate machinery and its highly-finished 
accuracy, with its refined pleadings and 
its numerous appeals, had approached 
to a logical perfection, and to those who 
could afford to resort to it secured a 
highly satisfactory result; but it could 
not, at the same time, be denied that it 
pressed very hardly on those who, being 
poor, could not either assert or defend 
their rights except at a cost out of all 
proportion to what was gained. At some 
time or other a remedy must be found 
—either by an extension, as suggested 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
South Warwickshire (Sir Eardley Wil- 
mot), of the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts, or in some other way—for an 
evil which had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished. At pre- 
sent, however, public opinion was not 
ripe for the adoption of such a remedy. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—DEFECTIVE 
POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Carrain NOLAN, in rising to call 
attention to what he considered to be 
the faulty arrangements in connection 
with the postal service in certain dis- 
tricts in Ireland, said, that in that coun- 
try many of the routes of postal commu- 
nication run from East to West by main 
roads and railways. In order to keep 
up the proper work of communication 
there were cross-country posts, and it 
was respecting the inefficiency of these 
that he wished to complain. He knew 
of cases in which a letter to go four or 
five miles had to make a circuit of 50 or 
60 miles, and there was a tract of agri- 
cultural country 57 miles in extent 
which was totally unprovided with 
postal facilities. He hoped these repre- 
sentations would elicit a reply from the 
noble Lord the Postmaster General. 

Carrain O’BEIRNE, from his own 
personal experience, supported what had 
been said as to the inconvenience result- 
ing from the defective postal arrange- 
ments. In one instance a letter from 
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Dublin had occupied six weeks in tra- 
velling a distance of 123 miles. 

Mr. ISAAC said, he could assure hon. 
Members from Ireland that complaints 
as to the deficiency of postal and 
telegraphic communication were not 
confined to that country alone. The 
postal arrangements in Nottingham- 
shire were extremely unsatisfactory, 
and he thought it was necessary that 
there should be greater expedition in 
the postal and telegraph communication 
throughout the country. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER urged 
upon the Government the absolute ne- 
cessity of improving the postal and 
telegraphic communication in the West 
of Ireland. He would call the attention 
of the noble Lord the Postmaster 
General to a suggestion that had been 
made that those places where telegraphic 
communication was deficient should, in 
the first instance, provide the poles and 
wires, and must observe that such a 
condition would be a great hardship 
upon the inhabitants. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN gave instances of 
the unsatisfactory postal and telegraphic 
arrangements in different parts of 
the county Limerick, and expressed a 
hope that a general inquiry would be 
instituted with regard to postal commu- 
nication in Ireland. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
must remind the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Captain Nolan) 
that on two or three occasions he had 
gone fully into the question in the 
House, and that he had further ex- 
pressed his willingness to consider the 
matter with him outside the House. 
The Notice of the hon. and gallant 
Member was to draw attention to the 
faulty postal arrangements ‘‘in certain 
parts of Ireland,” and how could he ex- 
pect an offhand answer to so indefinite 
a Notice? When a detailed account 
was laid before him, inquiries would be 
made, and a remedy applied, to remove 
the want of a proper postal communica- 
tion. [Captain Noxan said, that the 
complaint had reference to the north of 
Galway.] The proposal made by the 
hon. and gallant Member last year was 
in effect that one mail car should be 
taken off and another put on a different 
line, but that proposal had been carefully 
considered, and it was found that the 
proposed change would not benefit the 
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costs over and above the dead loss to 
the Department arising from the present 
arrangement. The postal system in 
Scotland was, as regarded cross posts, 
exactly similar to that in Ireland, and 
yet no Scotch Member complained of it. 
However, if the names of the places re- 
ferred to by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway and the hon. Member 
for the county of Limerick were sent to 
him, he should be glad to go into all 
the complaints, and, if possible, to pro- 
vide a remedy, but he must have ample 
time for consideration. 

Mr. PARNELL thought if a little 
more attention were given by the Post- 
master General to the postal arrange- 
ments in the West and South of Ireland, 
the results would be satisfactory to the 
Revenue. He also had to complain of 
the present system of making appoint- 
ments to local post offices in Ireland, 
the patronage being practically given 
to the Members of Parliament repre- 
senting the county in which the office 
was situate, provided he belonged to the 
Party which was in power. 

Mx. R. POWER stated it was his 
intention to move for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the whole matter, espe- 
cially after what they had heard from 
the hon. and gallant Member for Lei- 
trim (Captain O’Beirne) that a letter 
took six weeks ‘to}{itravel a distance of 
123 miles. 

Mr. FRENCH knew that a letter 
posted in one town in the county Ros- 
common could not be delivered in an- 
other town five miles distant before the 
second day. He hoped the Government 
would grant the facilities of postal com- 
munication asked for. 
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THE QUEEN v.”CASTRO— 
THE EXPENSES OF THE PROSECUTION 
—PETITION OF JOHN DE MORGAN. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WHALLEY rose to call atten- 
tion to the Petition of John De Morgan, 
praying to be heard at the Bar of the 
House; and to move the following Re- 
solution :— 


‘“‘ That there be laid before this House, a Re- 
turn of the expenditure in relation to the Tich- 
borne prosecution, specifying separately the 
sums paid and expended on account thereof, as 
was done in the case of the Welsh fasting girl, 
and especially the sums paid to or expended in 
respect of such persons as were subpoenaed or 
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retained as witnesses on the part of the prosecu- 
tion but were not called upon to give evidence 
on the trial, with their names and addresses, 
and the sums paid to or expended in respect of 
each person.” 


No satisfactory account had been given 
of the expenditure at that trial, and if 
they wished to calm the agitation out- 
of-doors, that account should be faith- 
fully rendered. What was the amount 
paid for witnesses not called? Dr. 
Kenealy did not call some of them, 
because he believed they were in the pay 
of the Government. There were mil- 
lions of people in the country now who 
believed that the claimant was the real 
Tichborne. The Petitions which had 
been presented to the House showed 
the Petitioners believed there had been 
gross corruption and injustice on the 
part of the Judges who tried the case, 
and he was prepared to the best of his 
judgment to prove that there was ample 
ground for the complaint. [‘*Oh, oh!’’] 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS desired to 
ask Mr. Speaker, whether the hon. 
Member was in Order in making such 
observations, the Notice on the Paper 
being for a Return of expenses ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Ques- 
tion before the House was that the House 
should go into Committee of Supply, a 
Question on which great latitude was 
allowed, but the hon. Member was very 
severely trenching on the privileges al- 
lowed to Members, and taxing the pa- 
tience of the House. Although the hon. 
Member was not, strictly speaking, out 
of Order, yet it was unbecoming to charge 
the Judges with improper conduct, as 
he had done, for if he desired to chal- 
lenge their conduct his proper course 
was to move an Address to the Crown 
for their removal. 

Mr. WHALLEY, amid great inter- 
ruption, continued, that he was about to 
accept the challenge that had been made 
to him to test the feeling of a public 
meeting in Birmingham as to this “‘ atro- 
cious conspiracy.” The question the 
House of Commons had to decide was 
whether the Home Secretary should or 
should not grant those Returns. He 
wanted to know how the money had 
been expended. The particulars of the 
expenditure were necessary, because, as 
he understood, the right hon. Gentleman 
objected to receive any other evidence 
than that which was laid before the 
Court. Here was the letter of one of 
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the jurymen who tried the case, in which 
he stated that he had been deceived, and 
that he as well as others desired the in- 
formation asked for, the names and ad- 
dresses, and where they could be found, 
of the witnesses subpoenaed on the part 
of the Crown to give evidence against 
the defendant, and who subsequently 
turned their backs and refused to do so, 
stating that in the person of the accused, 
represented as Orton, they recognized 
Tichborne. These persons had been 
sent away. If he could not prove these 
facts, then he should give up his case. 
That case he rested on the miscarriage 
of justice. Let the Government give a 
statement of the expenditure in that 
trial. That was a reasonable request. 
The conduct of the Government and of 
the trial was indefensible. The poor 
man was even prevented by the Judges 
to go about to meetings, and to obtain, 
by a statement of his case, to get even a 
few pounds to aid him in his difficulties. 
The vast amount of the public money 
expended in paying adverse witnesses 
was to be decried as most unjustly mis- 
applied. He would ask the Government 
whether they were doing their duty in 
the cause of order in exercising their 
mechanical majority, who followed them, 
without regard to their conscience? 
[‘* Order, order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman was not justified in saying that 
hon. Members did not act according to 
their conscience. 

Mr. WHALLEY expressed his regret 
that he had so expressed himself, and 
read a letter from one of the jurors who 
conscientiously declared his feeling of 
regret for the decision he had come to. 
He also called attention to what he 
alleged as facts—the Government hav- 
ing kept Charles Orton, the alleged 
brother of the Claimant, two years at 
the public expense, and their having 
failed to call him on the trial. What 
he asked was that the Government 
should give an account of the money 
expended in the trial. 

Str WILLIAM FRASER deeply re- 
gretted that the hon. Member should 
have taken advantage of the Privilege 
of the House to speak in the way he 
had of Her Majesty’s Judges. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the hon. 
Member had made a long speech and 


imputed corrupt motives to those who | 


had faithfully discharged their duty. 
Mr. Whailey 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. WHALLEY rose to Order. He 
had not said anything of the kind; he 
had only referred to the Petitions, and 
had expressed his readiness to support 
their demand for inquiry. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the hon. 
Member had, in the recollection of the 
House, charged Mr. Gray, the late 
Solicitor to the Treasury, and others 
with corrupt motives and with acting 
carelessly. 

Mr. WHALLEY again rose to con- 
tradict the statement. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, emphatically, 
that the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury was in possession of the 
House, and must be allowed to proceed 
to the end of his speech without inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the ac- 
counts of the expenditure were prepared 
by the late Solicitor to the Treasury, 
and had been audited and presented to 
the House. He deprecated these con- 
stant appeals to the House to re-try a 
case which had already been disposed 
of by a Judge and jury, and added that 
there was a limit even to the time, 
patience, and endurance of the House. 
It was again his duty to refuse this 
application, which, with the one excep- 
tion of the Welsh fasting girl, was with- 
out precedent. 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


SAINT STEPHEN’S GREEN (DUBLIN) 
BILL—[Bi11 167.] 


(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Attorney General 
Sor Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


And, on June 12, Select Committee to consist 
of Seven Members, Four to be nominated by 
the House and Three by the Committee of Selec- 
tion:—Mr. Daviy Puiunxet, Mr. Mavricr 
Brooks, Sir Parricx O’Brien, and Mr. Extior 
nominated members of the Committee :—Power 
given to the Committee to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Three to be the quorum. 

Ordered, That, subject to the Orders, Rules, 
and Proceedings of the House, all Petitions pre- 
sented against the Bill be referred to the Select 
Committee on the Bill, provided such Petitions 
| are presented two clear days before the Meeting 
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of the Committee, and that such of the Peti- 
tioners as pray to be heard by themselves, their 
Counsel, or agents, be heard upon their Peti- 
tions, if they think fit, and Counsel heard in 
favour of the Bill and against the said Peti- 
tions.—(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 


House adjourned at half after One 
o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 11th June, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusuic Brrts—Third Reading— 
Law of Evidence Amendment* (63); Mar- 
riages Legalisation, Saint Peter’s, Almonds- 
bury * (85), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (£5,900,000) 
[40 Vict. c. 12]; Customs, Inland Revenue, 
and Savings Banks [40 Viet. c. 13]. 


CENTRAL ASIA—APPOINTMENT OF A 
CONSUL.—MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorp DE MAULEY, in moving an 
humble Address to Her Majesty for the 
appointment of a Consul to reside in 
some town in Central Asia, for the pur- 
pose of watching over the commercial 
and territorial interests of British India, 
said, he was aware that subjects so re- 
mote in their consequences as those to 
which he was about to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention might hardly attract so 
much attention as a Turnpike Bill; but 
unless the evils complained of were dealt 
with, they might lead to war, or to diffi- 
cult negotiation. He remembered Lord 
Palmerston inveighing to an indifferent 
audience against the provisions of the 
Ashburton Treaty. Every evil which 
that noble Lord’s foresight predicted had 
been since verified, and from the supine- 
ness of the public and the ignorance of 
those engaged our Canadian frontier 
was unprotected. Of ten-fold more im- 
portance to us than our Canadian frontier 
were the events occurring on the fron- 
tiers of India. The progress of the 
Russians had been slow, silent, and 
certain. They had been fortifying their 
positions— seizing places of strategic 
importance—moving cautiously towards 
our frontier. If he wished for a con- 
firmation of those reports, he would 
point to a very remarkable book lately 
published, Zhe Ride to Khiva, by Colonel 
Burnaby, which showed that while every 
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obstacle, natural or artificial, thrown in 
his way was surmounted by his courage, 
and every artifice to deceive him was 
detected by his sagacity; yet he proved 
the stealthy creep of Russia, and that 
the feeling was general that a conflict 
between the two Empires was impend- 
ing. India was the prize. It was a 
remarkable fact that the policy of Russia 
never changed. Peter the Great wished 
to annex to his dominions a portion of 
Central Asia. For some reason that 
policy had been in abeyance for 100 
years, when the schemes of his ancestor 
were adopted by the Emperor Nicholas, 
who conquered a great part of Armenia, 
converted the Caspian Sea into a Russian 
lake, and Astrabad into a Russian for- 
tress. He moved the frontiers of his 
kingdom from Orenburg to the South of 
the Caspian —territories larger than 
France, Spain, and Portugal put to- 
gether. They might have fancied that 
acquisitions so vast would have satisfied 
any man. Not a bit of it. The pre- 
sent Emperor had conquered Turkestan, 
Khokand, and Khiva; he had united, 
or was about to unite, the Caspian to the 
Sea of Aral by a railroad. It only re- 
mained to cover the 120 leagues from 
Astrabad to Herat with rails to bring 
Russian power to the farthest limits of 
Persia. On the other side, by improv- 
ing the navigation of the Oxus, the 
Russians might be within a fortnight’s 
march of India. We were told that the 
Emperor was occupied with the social 
reforms of his kingdom, and that he be- 
lieved that the present war was only a 
crusade in favour of religion and huma- 
nity. Doubly dangerous must it be to 
us that a man influenced by such high 
motives should be unable to forego that 
instinct of his race for Southern adven- 
ture. What was being done could not 
have been undertaken for the sake of 
commerce—for commerce with nations 
whose simple wants were self-satisfied 
was a delusion: it could not be that the 
great military Power of Russia feared 
the desultory attacks of disorganized 
barbarians. There was only one way 
to read it—a move towards India. It 
was a well-known fact that one of the 
objects of the invasion of Russia by 
Napoleon Bonaparte was to induce the 
Czar of that day to join with him in 
an attack upon India. We had been 
spared that danger. A man might well 
have hesitated before he launched his 
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armies into the then unknown regions 
of Asia—regions which now formed part 
and parcel of Russia; but the line which 
the genius of the French Emperor sug- 
gested had been adopted on the South 
of the Caspian—and what would our 
position be in the event of war? We 
should be as helpless to defend our pos- 
sessions in India as Russia was hers in 
the Crimea. The Caspian a Russian 
lake, Astrabad a centre for supplies, 
Herat a Russian town, the Oxus a mili- 
tary stream, a network of railways con- 
verging towards the same point. Before 
we could move an army, hordes of Cos- 
sacks would swarm like locusts over our 
frontier to feed and fatten upon the re- 
sources of India. Natural barriers be- 
tween the two countries had been re- 
moved, whole nations had been absorbed 
into the vortex of Russian power. There 
were many persons who argued that the 
interests of civilization were best served 
by nations sweeping from their path 
these relics of barbarism—themselves re- 
posing on the opposite sides of some real 
or imaginary line of demarcation, and 
living upon terms of amity and of mutual 
forbearance. If the argument were an 
European one he should admit its va- 
lidity. Where the lines of countries 
were selected with care and guarded with 
jealousy such an arrangement might 
be good; but our Empire in India had 
known no limits, and Russian territory 
acknowledged no boundary. The two 
Powers would soon, like the monarchs 
of old, look each other in the face. It 
required no spirit of prophecy to foretell 
the result. Neither did they fight with 
the same weapons. Our rule in India 
had been often aggressive, sometimes 
cruel, but always open; the blow had 
followed the threat—time and oppor- 
tunity had been given for acquiescence 
in our demands. Not so with Russia— 
undermining the loyalty of nations by 
intrigue, overcoming them with violence, 
and then, with a wisdom worthy of the 
Romans, she incorporated them into her 
system and made her former foes the 
ministers of future aggression. He 
looked upon these wild tribes of Asia as 
the safeguard of India. If unmolested, 
they remained our friends; if useless as 
allies, they formed an outwork to the 
defences of India. He preferred the 
human buffer to mitigate or to parry 
attack ; the blow would fall powerless if 
urged through the existing medium of 


Lord De Mauley 
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these wild and inhospitable nations. In 
the hope of delaying, if not of averting, 
misfortune, he had given Notice of the 
Resolution he now moved. 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to allow the appointment of a 
Consul to some town in Central Asia which may 
be selected as most convenient for him, to watch 
over the commercial and territorial interests of 
British India.”—(The Lord De Mauley.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
The noble Lord (Lord De Mauley) will 
forgive me if I say that his Notice hardly 

repared me for his references to Napo- 
eon the First, the Czar Peter, the per- 
tinacity of Russian policy, and the gene- 
ral rapacity of the Russian nation. The 
matters over which the noble Lord tra- 
velled appear to me to be of rather too 
grave a character to be discussed on a 
Motion such as he moved, if they were 
to be discussed with that calmness and 
in that dispassionate spirit which usually 
characterize debates in your Lordships’ 
House. The noble Lord says that since 
the days of Peter the Great Russia has 
never changed her'intention—which is to 
drive England out of India. But I do 
not think the accusation which the noble 
Lord makes against Russia is entirely 
borne out. The policy which he im- 
putes to her could hardly have been 
initiated by Peter the Great, because he 
died in 1725, and the Empire of British 
India was not established till 1757. I 
think, therefore, we must excuipate the 
Russian Government from that accusa- 
tion at least. Then the noble Lord gave 
an alarming description of the progress 
of Russia in Central Asia. He repre- 
sented how a railway was about to be 
constructed from the Caspian Sea to the 
Sea of Aral, and that this would consi- 
derably facilitate the Russian advance 
on Merv and Herat. But the noble 
Lord appears to have left out of his 
calculation that there are deserts to 
be traversed, and that perhaps a fort- 
night or three weeks, but certainly 
not less than 10 days across these de- 
serts, would be required for the 
journey between the nearest accessible 
points of the two territories. I can as- 
sure the noble Lord that any danger of 
a Russian inroad on the frontier of 
British India is not quite so far advanced 
as he seems to imagine. The nearest 
point on the Caspian at which supplies 
could be gathered by Russia is over a 
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thousand miles from our Indian frontier. 
The consideration of the danger to which 
the noble Lord refers may possibly inte- 
rest a future generation of statesmen, 
but that calamity is not of such immi- 
nence as to render necessary the Motion 
by which the noble Lord seeks to avert 
it. I will not dwell longer on the geo- 
graphical circumstances, except to pro- 
test against the statement of the noble 
Lord that the Empire of British India 
knows no bounds. My Lords, the bounds 
of that Empire are very minutely marked 
out, especially on the North-Western 
side. Whatever the Empire of Russia 
may be, there is no doubt whatever as 
to what the frontier of British India is. 
It is perfectly well known. I cannot 
help thinking that in discussions of this 
kind, a great deal of misapprehension 
arises from the popular use of maps on 
a small scale. As with such maps you 
are able to put a thumb on India and a 
finger on Russia, some persons at once 
think that the political situation is alarm- 
ing and that India must be looked to. 
If the noble Lord would use a larger 
map—say one on the scale of the Ord- 
nance Map of England—he would find 
that the distance between Russia and 
British India is not to be measured by 
the finger and thumb, but by a rule. 
There are between them deserts and 
mountainous chains measured by thou- 
sands of miles, and these are serious 
obstacles to any advance by Russia, how- 
ever well planned such an advance might 
be. The noble Lord wishes that a Consul 
should be appointed in Central Asia to 
watch over the commercial and territo- 
rial interests of British India. Now, I 
think it will appear to your Lordships 
that those interests ought to be watched 
over in British India, and notin Central 
Asia. They ought to be watched over, 
not by a Consul, but by the Viceroy of 
India, who uniformly resides in India, 
and not in Central Asia. The subject is 
of great importance, and the object the 
noble Lord has in view is undoubtedly 
beneficial. The appointment of Consuls 
in Central Asia is very useful, not for 
the purpose of keeping Russia in check, 
but for the progress of commerce. We 
are always anxious to place Consuls at 
places in which there is bond fide trade 
with Great Britain ; but two conditions 
of such appointments must be steadily 
borne in mind. In the first place, it is 
necessary to have the hearty consent of 





the Ruler of the country, or the appoint- 
ment will be of no use. In the second 

lace, the country must be so far civi- 
fized as that we shall not expose our- 
selves to the inconvenience of being 
called on to undertake an expedition 
such as that to Abyssinia, where the 
sufferings of a British Consul cost the 
British taxpayers £9,000,000. I may 
mention, however, that recently a Treaty 
was concluded with the Ruler of Kash- 
gar, which gives him the right to ask 
for a Resident. He has expressed his wil- 
lingness to avail himself of that right, 
and Mr. Shaw has been appointed Resi- 
dent. How long that arrangement may 
be continued will, of course, depend on 
the state of that country. Her Majesty’s 
Government are not in the least blind to 
the advantage of such arrangements, 
and that they will adopt them whenever 
they are not likely to lead this country 
into perilous and costly complications. 
Though I do not think we shall be sti- 
mulated in our policy by the Motion of 
the noble Lord, I trust he will be satis- 
fied with what I have said in answer to 
his proposal. 


Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 


CRIMINAL LAW—HIGH- 
WAY ROBBERIES ON BLACKHEATH. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp TRURO asked Her Majesty’s 
Government, Whether they have had 
their attention called to a recent high- 
way robbery on Blackheath? In asking 
the Question, he felt bound to say that 
the district in question had been until 
recently perfectly free from serious out- 
rage; though he had been ia the habit 
of passing over the Heath at all hours 
of the night and day during the last 10 
years, he had never met a disreputable 
character on it, except during holiday 
times ; neither could he call to mind that 
he had ever met a policeman on Black- 
heath. But he resided in the neighbour- 
hood, and his premises had been robbed 
four or five times. He thought there 
was a want of additional supervision in 
the outlying parts of the Metropolitan 
Police District. The inspectors of that 
force were intelligent and highly re- 
spectable men, and nothing could be 
said against them ; but, as the value of 
property had so much increased in the 
Metropolitan Police Districts, he thought 
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that a superior class of men ought. to be 
employed as Inspectors. He begged to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
any; and if so, what steps have been 
taken to protect the district from a recur- 
rence of such outrages as those recently 
reported ? 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that in 
the case of the outrage referred to by 
the noble Lord, some delay took place 
before it was made known to the police, 
and then the description of the offenders 
was so vague as to afford little clue to 
their identity. The outrages of which 
information had been received were 
these—on the 28th ult., the carriage of 
. Mr. Hodgson was stopped, and that 
gentleman compelled to give up his 
purse by two men of small stature and 
well-dressed. On the 4th instant two 
men in dark clothes attempted to stop 
Mrs. Potter’s carriage; but the coach- 
man drove the horses on. Two or three 
days afterwards two men answering the 
same description called on the coach- 
man of Colonel Rich to stop; but the 
coachman declining to do so, they ran 
by the side of the carriage for a short 
distance and then went away. No im- 
mediate alarm was given to the police 
in any one of the three cases, though, 
had. it been, there was every probability 
that the highwaymen would have been 
apprehended after the attack on Mr. 
Hodgson, and there was a moral cer- 
tainty that they would have been after the 
attack on Colonel Rich. A description 
given considerably after the occurrence, 
and stating that the highwaymen were 
‘‘ young, well-dressed, and appeared to 
have received a good education” was 
not much of a clue to the police. The 
police force had been much strengthened 
on the Heath and the approaches to it ; 
but he thought their Lordships would 
concur with him that it would not be 
well to go into particulars as to the 
measures which had been adopted. He 
would, therefore, merely add that mea- 
sures such as those referred to by the 
noble Lord had already been taken. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE said, 
that if the noble Lord (Lord Truro) let 
it be known that when he went out he 
carried a revolver he would not have 
much to fear from the Blackheath high- 
waymen. 

House adjourned at Six o’clock, 


till To-morrow, Eleven 
o'clock. 


Lord Truro 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 11th June, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Svuprry—considered in Committee 
—Civit Service Estrmates—Crass IT. 

Pusuic Buus — Ordered — First Reading— 
Costs in Actions for Libel (Ireland) * [194]; 
Public Health Act (1875) Amendment* [193]. 

Second Reading—Public Health (Metropolis) * 
[187]; {Public Record Office [182]; Solici- 
tors Examination, &c.* [190]. 

Committee — Report — Metropolitan Commons 
Provisional Order (re-comm.)* [180]; Re- 
moval of Wrecks * [181]. 

Third Reading—General Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) Act (1862) Amendment * 
[164], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


oro — 


THE COURT OF SESSION (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is not 
the case that for the last six months 
only three judges have been sitting in 
the Second Division of the Court of 
Session in Scotland, although, by the 
existing statute Law, four judges are 
appointed to sit ordinarily in each of the 
two Divisions of that Court; whether 
any detriment to the public service in 
the conduct of the business of the Court 
has been experienced in consequence ; 
and, if it has been found that three is a 
convenient and sufficient number of 
judges to sit ordinarily in each Division, 
whether the Government intends to in- 
troduce a measure for the purpose of 
making the necessary alteration in the 
Law? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, it was true that only three Judges 
had been sitting in the Second Division 
of the Court of Session for the last six 
months. According to the statute law 
the senior Lord Ordinary could not take 
his seat in the Second Division until a 
new Judge had been appointed in case 
of a vacancy in consequence of the death 
of one of the Judges. Although no 
detriment had ensued to the public ser- 
vice, the existing state of matters was 
not satisfactory, and the Lord Advocate 
ar preg very shortly to introduce a 

ill into the House of Commons for the 
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urpose of reducing the number of 
Judges by two, and of making one of 
the four Judges available when wanted 


in the lower House. 


FOREST OF DEAN.—QUESTIONS. 


CotoneL KINGSCOTE asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether, pend- 
ing legislation for carrying out some of 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee which sat in the year 1874 on 
Dean Forest, he will communicate with 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Woods and Forests, urging them to 
give further facilities to the inhabitants 
of the Forest of Dean for purchasing 
waste or other land in the said Forest 
belonging to the Crown, for building or 
garden purposes, as provided by the 
Act 10 George IV., c. 50, s. 98? 

Mr. R. E. PLUNKETT wished to 
ask a Question of which he had given 
Private Notice, Whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman could hold out any hope that the 
Government would undertake any legis- 
lation upon this subject during the pre- 
sent Session ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said 
he had already communicated with the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
who were under the impression that 
they did not possess sufficient powers 
under the section of the Act to which 
the hon. and gallant Member referred. 
They had been requested to take the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and if it was found that that 
section did not give sufficient authority 
to the Commissioners to sell land for 
building or garden purposes in the 
Forest, a short Bill would be introduced 
with the view of giving them that au- 
thority, and also to enable them to lease 
land in the Forest. 


In reply to a further Question from 
Colonel Kinascore, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
undertake to communicate the decision 
of the Law Officers as soon as it was 
received. 


VACCINATION ACT—PROSECUTIONS— 
CASE OF JOSEPH ABEL.—QUESTIONS, 

Mr. JAMES asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, If it is 
the case that Joseph Abel has been 
fined eleven times during the last four- 
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teen months by the local magistrates 
upon the information of the Board of 
Guardians of the Farringdon Union for 
refusing to have his child vaccinated ; 
whether it is the case that the chairman 
of the convicting magistrates on many 
of the above-mentioned occasions is also 
the chairman of the board of guardians, 
and the costs of prosecution have in- 
cluded in several instances the payment 
of a fee to an attorney, who is also 
clerk to the same guardians ; and, whe- 
ther he will take any special steps to 
arrest, if possible, further prosecutions 
being taken in his case, in accordance 
with the instructions issued by the Local 
Government Board in the course of last 
year to the Evesham Board of Guar- 
dians? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he had made inquiries into the 
case mentioned by the hon. Gentleman, 
and had found that Joseph Abel had 
been 11 times before the Farringdon 
magistrates within the past 14 months 
for refusing to have his child vaccinated, 
but that only on six occasions was he 
fined. In the other cases he paid the 
costs of the proceedings, which did not 
include any fine. The Chairman of the 
convicting magistrates happened on two 
occasions—namely, in May and Novem- 
ber, 1876—to be the Chairman of the 
Board of Guardians. On the sixth oc- 
casion that a fine was inflicted the pro- 
secution was conducted by the clerk to 
the Guardians as their attorney, and the 
magistrates, in their discretion, allowed 
him a fee of one guinea as a part of the 
costs. As to whether any special steps 
had been taken to arrest further prose- 
cutions in this case, he had nothing to 
add to what he said last August on the 
subject. The Guardiansof the Farringdon 
Union were made aware last year of the 
policy which he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) had 
endeavoured to promulgate in a letter 
to the Evesham Guardians. But they 
had exercised the discretion which that 
letter left to them and had continued to 
prosecute Joseph Abel, and although his 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth’s) general view was 
that it was undesirable to institute pro- 
secutions so frequently, he was unable 
to say that, in their discretion, they had 
not good grounds for the decision at 
which they had arrived. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, Whe- 
ther the fee of a guinea to the attorney 





was not unusual in such cases ? 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that it had struck him as very 
unusual, and that he had caused in- 
quiries to be made respecting it. 


ARMY—ESCAPE OF A DEFAULTING 
OFFICER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing statement in the‘ Belfast Morning 
News” of Tuesday, May 29th, in a letter 
signed ‘Inquirer,’ of whom the editor 
says— 

“We are prepared to say that implicit cre- 
dence"may be given to his facts.” Referring to 
the 94th Regiment, “As the matter at present 
stands it would appear as if certain officers of 
the regiment have connived at the escape from 
justice of a man said to have been guilty of a 
crime. The question presents itself—How is it 
that the officer alluded to is an absconder. Is 
duty so laxly performed in the 94th that a pri- 
soner can so easily escape. We know that, ac- 
cused of a crime,’ he was placed under arrest and 
that he broke his arrest, for, leaving the officers’ 
quarters in broad day, he quitted by the barrack 
gate and fled. But how was it that he was able 
to do so,” 
and, whether, if the above statement is 
well founded, any inquiry has been in- 
stituted into the matter, and with what 
result ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, my 
attention was called to the paragraph 
about the same time by the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question and by an anonymous 
letter in which it was enclosed to me. 
It is perfectly well known that an officer 
of the 94th Regiment was charged with 
an offence. He escaped; but there is 
no reason whatever, as I am informed, 
to suspect any connivance on the part of 
any of the officers or soldiers in the 
regiment. There was nothing so extra- 
ordinary in the case as to make the arrest 
different from that which is usual in the 
case of an officer. He was placed upon 
parole, and he broke his parole and es- 
caped from barracks. There was nobody 
in charge of him. He was trusted on 
his word, and he broke it. 


LIBERAL AND CONSERVATIVE ASSO- 
CIATIONS.—QUESTIONS. 


Sr GEORGE BOWYER: I rise to 
put the Question which stands in my 
name. On the 31st of last month the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain), the pre- 
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sident of the federation to which it 
refers, made this statement—([ Cries of 
“‘Order!’’} Mr. Speaker, I submit that 
it is quite usual to make a statement of 
fact for the purpose of explaining a 
Question, although it is not allowable to 
use any argument. My hon. Friend the 
chairman of the society, about which I 
have to ask the Question, at a meeting 
of that society, made use of these 
words— 

‘We hope the time is not far distant when 

we may see the meeting of what will really be a 
Liberal Parliament outside the Imperial Bah 
lature, but, unlike it, elected by universal suf- 
frage, and with some regard to a fair distribu- 
tion of political power.” 
I would now ask Mr. Attorney Gene- 
ral the Question which stands in my 
name— Whether his attention has been 
called to a meeting lately held at Bir- 
mingham, where a political society or 
association was constituted, described as 
a Federation of Liberal Associations, on 
the following principles :—All Liberal 
Associations to enter into a Federal 
Union, preserving their independence, 
and separate organisation and adminis- 
tration, but the representatives of such 
associations to be convened from time to 
time to consider, by conferring together, 
the course of action to be recommended 
to their several associations ; the object 
of the proposed organisation to be se- 
cured by the election of a council and 
committee of delegates of such associa- . 
tions ; such associations to have separate 
and distinct presidents and other officers 
elected by and to act as officers of such 
associations, some of which presidents 
are to be members of the committee of 
such Federation ; whether his attention 
has been called to Statute 39 Geo. III., 
c. 79, ss.2 and 25, with reference to the 
legality of the said organisation; whe- 
ther the Government is disposed to test 
the legality of the said organisation by 
taking the opinion of the law officers, or 
otherwise; and, whether such statute 
ought to be enforced or repealed ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : If the House 
will permit me, I will put the Question 
of which I have given Notice before the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General replies, as it is germane to the 
Question which has just been put. It 
is—To ask Mr. Attorney General, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
political society or association, which has 
existed for several years, called the Na- 
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tional Union, and which is a Federation 
of Conservative Associations on the fol- 
lowing principles: — All Conservative 
Associations to form part of this National 
Union, preserving their independence 
and separate organisation and adminis- 
tration ; but the representatives of such 
Associations to be convened from time 
to time to consider, by conferring toge- 
ther, the course of action to be recom- 
mended to their several Associations ; 
the object of the proposed organisation 
to be secured by the hidiion of a council 
and committee of delegates of such As- 
sociations; such Associations to have 
separate and distinct presidents and other 
officers elected by, and to act as officers 
of such Associations, some of which pre- 
sidents are to be members of such Na- 
tional Union; whether his attention has 
been called to Statute 39 George III. 
ce. 79, ss. 2 and 25, with reference to the 
legality of the said organisation ; whe- 
ther the Government is disposed to test 
the legality of the said organisation by 
taking the opinion of the Law Officers or 
otherwise; and, whether such Statute 
ought to be enforced or repealed ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: Mr. 
Speaker, with the permission of the 
House I will answer the Questions which 
have been put to me separately. First, 
to deal with the Question of my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Wexford (Sir George Bowyer), the 
statute to which he has called my 
attention was passed in 1799 for the 
effectual repression of societies estab- 
lished for seditious and treasonable pur- 
poses. [89 Geo. III., c. 79.] It recites 
that— 

‘¢ A traitorous conspiracy has been long car- 

ried on in conjunction with the persons from time 
to time exercising the powers of Government in 
France to overturn the Laws, Constitution, and 
Government, and every existing Establishment, 
civil and ecclesiastical, both in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and to dissolve the connection 
between the two Kingdoms so necessary to the 
security and prosperity of both; and that to carry 
this design into effect divers societies have been 
instituted of a new and dangerous character, 
particularly the ‘United 1 “ws german the 
‘United Scotsmen,’ the ‘ United Britons,’ the 
‘ United Irishmen’ and the London Correspond- 
ing Societies.” 
These societies the statute represses by 
name, and it then proceeds to set forth 
in very comprehensive terms the cir- 
cumstances which shall render societies 
in general unlawful, and it goes on to 
provide that— 
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‘‘ All who shall, by contributions of money, or 
otherwise, aid, abet, or support such society, 
shall be deemed guilty of unlawful combination 
and confederacy.” 


The statute then provides that such per- 
sons shall be subject to certain penal- 
ties and punishments, and, notably, 
the punishment of transportation for 
seven years, or imprisonment for two 
years. Now, the hon. and learned 
Baronet asks me whether the Con- 
federation of Liberal Associations esta- 
blished by the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham is a society which comes within 
the prohibitory provisions of this statute. 
Having given the question my very 
careful and serious consideration—for 
it is a question of great difficulty—I 
have come to the conclusion that, as at 
present constituted, that Federation does 
not come within the spirit of the Act, 
or within its exact letter. With respect 
to the inquiry of the hon. and learned 
Baronet, whether the Government is 
disposed to test the legality of the said 
organization by taking the opinion of 
the Law Officers or otherwise, I have no 
reason to believe that the Government 
has any such intention; but I beg to 
point this out to my hon. and learned 
Friend, it will be quite open to him in 
the most effectual way to test the 
legality of this organization, by pre- 
ferring an indictment against the hon. 
Member for Birmingham and those who 
have aided and abetted in the formation 
of this society; and the only difficulty 
in adopting such a course seems to me 
to be this, that if the Court upon the 


trial of such an indictment should come 


to the conclusion that the construction 
of the Act of Parliament which my hon. 
and learned Friend seems inclined to 
adopt is the correct one, a sentence of 
penal servitude or of imprisonment 
would have to be inflicted upon the 
accused, the political Friends of the hon. 
and learned Baronet. But I have no 
doubt that upon a recommendation to 
mercy by the hon. and learned Baronet, 
and upon the accused undertaking forth- 
with to dissolve the obnoxious associa- 
tion, the Court might be disposed to 
mitigate the sentence. As to the re- 
maining part of the Question of the hon. 
and learned Baronet, whether such a 
statute, ought to be enforced or repealed, 
that is a question of policy, and not of 
law, and upon questions of policy I do 
not feel myself called upon to give an 
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opinion. With respect to the Question 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain), I find upon perusing 
it that there is considerable similarity 
between it and the Question of the hon. 
and learned Baronet ; so much so, that 
I think that my reply to the latter may, 
mutatis mutandis, be applicable to the 
former. I beg, however, to add this 
much—that I have an assurance from 
the honorary Secretary of the National 
Union, my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), who 
thoroughly understands the constitution 
and objects of this organization, that it 
was established not, to use the words in 
the recital of the statute of George ITI., 
‘to overturn the Laws and Constitution 
of the Government,”’ but for the purpose 
of maintaining them. 


FISHERIES—USE OF DYNAMITE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has yet received any Re- 
ports from the Inspectors of Fisheries as 
to the use by fishermen and poachers of 
dynamite to destroy fish in the sea and 
rivers; and, if so, whether he will lay 
upon the Table Copies of such Reports, 
and will state what steps he proposes to 
take to check a practice so destructive ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: No, Sir. 
The Inspectors have completed their in- 
vestigations so far as the sea fisheries 
are concerned. They are at present con- 
sidering the question of river fisheries. 
As soon as I have received the Reports I 
shall have great pleasure in laying them 
on the Table. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Civil Service Commissioners 
have proposed any modifications as to the 
subjects of Examination for Indian Civil 
Service Candidates under the new Regu- 
lations; and, if so, whether they have 
been approved by the Secretary of State 
for India, and will be laid upon the 
Table of the House at an early date ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, a 
letter was received last week from the 
Civil Service Commissioners, stating the 
modifications which they propose to make 
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in the subjects of examination in the 
competition for the Indian Civil Service. 
This letter is now under the considera- 
tion of the Secretary of State, and there 
will benoobjection to layitupon the Table 
of the House when a decision has been 
arrived at. 


CRIMINAL LAW—RELEASE OF POLI. 
TICAL PRISONERS.—QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If 
he can hold out any hope of the release 
of the Fenian Prisoners still undergoing 
penal servitude, provided they give their 
word never again to participate, directly 
or indirectly, in any treasonable prac- 
tices, or that they will at once leave the 
country not to return ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: I must 
once more express my objection to these 
persons being considered, treated, or 
called Fenian or political prisoners. The 
contention of the late and of the present 
Government always has been that they 
are not political prisoners in the true 
sense of the word. I can only say, what 
I am sorry to say I have said once or 
twice before so far as regards two of 
them—there are only six of them alto- 
gether. With regard to those two they 
were, in the opinion of the Government 
—and I believe in the opinion of the 
country also—found guilty of murder. 
So far as they are concerned, I can only 
repeat that which I have said before, 
that the law in their case must take its 
course. Their case has been brought 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, just as those of other persons con- 
victed at the same time. The only other 
case of a civil prisoner is that of Davitt, 
of whom I have nothing to say. The 
Prime Minister last year went at con- 
siderable length into his case. He and 
another man named Wilson were both 
convicted at the same time, and Wilson 
was sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude, and this man to 15 years. The 
learned Judge who tried the case—the 
Lord Chief Justice—expressly stated that 
owing to special circumstances, to which 
I need not now refer, a marked distine- 
tion must be made between the two 
cases. The matter was brought under 
the notice of the Government at the time 
Wilson had worked out his sentence— 
that, I think, was the end of 1875—and 
it was again stated that there must be a 
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marked distinction between the case of 


Wilson and that of Davitt. How long 
it may be necessary for Davitt to remain 
in prison is another matter. The Prime 
Minister stated that was a question which 
would receive the anxious and careful 
consideration of the Government; but 
it is not necessary he should remain in 
for the full term of 15 years. With 
regard to the other three, they are all 
soldiers ; and in the case of soldiers ques- 
tions of military discipline must neces- 
sarily enter into the consideration of any 
person who has to consider this mat- 
ter; and in this case I must refer the 
hon. and gallant Member to my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
should conclude his observations with a 
Motion. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
answering the Question, had entered 
upon a subject not contained within the 
compass of the Question, which the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite had so 
carefully framed that the word “ politi- 
cal’? was nowhere to be found in it. 
The term ‘‘ Fenian prisoners”’ as applied 
to these men, was scrupulously accurate, 
and the right hon. Gentleman went out 
of his way and violated the custom of 
the House in introducing it. He had 
also repeated the statement that those 
persons were not to be regarded as politi- 
eal prisoners. He (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
entered his protest against such an as- 
sertion; they were political prisoners, 
and it was shelving the question and 
avoiding the point at issue for any right 
hon. Gentleman to assert that they were 
not. There was no parallel to be found 
in the history of civilized nations for the 
manner in which these Fenian prisoners 
had been treated by the present Admin- 
istration. Her Majesty’s Government 
had been obliged, in order to save them- 
selves from the odium that must attach 
to their exceptional conduct, to protest 
from time to time that these men were 
not political prisoners. He (Mr. O’Con- 
nor Power) asserted, in the name of his 
constituents, and he believed also on the 
part of the majority of the Irish Repre- 
sentatives, that they were political pri- 
soners; and he could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that upon no occasion 
would a Representative of the Irish 
people allow him to attempt to stain the 
character of these men by comparing 
them to wife murderers, burglars, or 
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common offenders. He moved the Ad- 
journment of the House. 
Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. O Connor Power.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, a debt of gra- 
titude was due to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Mayo—[‘Oh, oh!” ]— 
whatever hon. Members on the other 
side might think, for drawing the atten- 
tion of the House to the deliberate way 
in which the Home Secretary had tried 
to shelve this question. The right hon. 
Gentleman had endeavoured to avert 
from the English people the stigma 
which must always attach to them for 
their treatment of their political pri- 
soners during the past 10 years by put- 
ting the latter in the same class as ordi- 
nary felons and convicts. He protested 
against such a course; these men were 
in every sense of the word both political 
and Fenian prisoners. Davitt was con- 
victed of treason-felony, and was that a 
political offence or not? He could not 
trust himself to speak further, and he 
would only remind the House how time 
after time cases of cruelty and ill-treat- 
ment had been proved to demonstration 
in the House, and time after time the 
Government officials could not deny 
them, and yet they were in the same 
position as six years ago, and there was 
no alleviation in the treatment of the 
prisoners, which was worse than that of 
the worst of criminals. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY regarded 
it as a remarkable circumstance in the 
Answer of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary that he had dealt with 
the case of three prisoners only, while he 
had referred to the Secretary for War as 
an authority in the case of three of the 
other prisoners. It was not a very happy 
circumstance, and one that ought not to 
be passed over. It would appear that 
these men were detained in prison be- 
cause of the fear of the effect of their 
release upon the Army. If they were 
to look to the military authorities, it 


‘would confirm as more or less correct 


the rumours current in Ireland and else- 
where that the highest authority at the 
head of the Army stood between these 
prisoners and an amnesty. If the de- 
claration they had heard were correct, 
he must look at the matter in a totally 
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different way, and believe that the men 
were now kept in prison for military 
reasons, and not because they were 
political offenders. 

Mr. SULLIVAN regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had answered the Question in the 
manner he had. He had not the slightest 
doubt of the personal feelings of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and believed that 
he would be rejoiced if he could make a 
more pleasing statement; but he under- 
gauged the depth of feeling in Ireland 
on the subject when he supposed he 
could induce hon. Members around him 
to run away with the idea that these 
men were murderers or common crimi- 
nals. Whatever might be thought in 
England, the sympathy of the Irish 
people was not aroused by such crimes. 
He would recall the fact of Davitt’s con- 
viction to the Home Secretary. That 
man never would have been convicted, 
unless he had been a political offender. 
He was charged with the sale and pur- 
chase of arms in England, where such a 
thing would not be a crime unless with 
political associations. Nor could the 
legal Advisers of the State have secured 
a conviction unless on political grounds. 
How could the Irish Members be patient 
under the inconsistency which he now 
charged upon the Ministers of the Crown 
—that in order to obtain a conviction of 
the man they pledged their word that 
the offence was political, and then, to 
keep him in prison, they pledged their 
word that the crime was not political. 
If it had not been proved to be a poli- 
tical offence he committed, Davitt never 
would have been convicted, and he (Mr. 
Sullivan) invited the Attorney General 
to contradict that if it was not so. Yet, 
to-day, the House was told that these 
men were to be retained in prison on 
the ground that their offences were not 
political. Such an assertion was incon- 
sistent with political truth and fact, and 
no authority of the Crown or of the 
Horse Guards would induce the people 
to believe otherwise. 

Mr. ANDERSON desired to point 
out, in reply to the hon. Member for 
Louth that the state of Irish opinion had 
nothing to do with the question. It was 
simply the sentence of a lawful Court 
which was being undergone, and that 
sentence could not be altered by the 
political feeling of the Irish people, for 
that ought to have nothing to do with 
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it. He felt disposed to agree with the 
Home Secretary, that these were not 
mere political prisoners, but that they 
were that and something more, that was, 
they were guilty of political offences 
aggravated in some other criminal way. 
He would remind hon. Members from 
Ireland, that although the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the law should 
take its course as to those convicted 
of murder, he had held out a hope that 
those not guilty of murder would have 
some mercy shown them, and that the 
time for considering it, in the case of 
one of them, Davitt, he almost said 
had now come. He hoped that was so, 
and that before long some measure of 
mercy would be extended to others of 
the least criminal. 

Mr. BIGGAR called attention to 
those men convicted of the attack upon 
the prison van, and refused to believe 
that they would have been convicted of 
any crime but manslaughter, unless 
they had been regarded as political 
offenders. Upon the evidence of thieves 
and prostitutes of what took place, amid 
a scene of the greatest confusion, three 
men were hanged, two suffered penal 
servitude, and on the same evidence re- 
ceived a free pardon. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, that the 
great mistake made by the three men 
was that they did not succeed; if they 
had they would have been considered 
political prisoners. There was now on 
the Continent of Europe a man upon 
whose head the price of thousands of 
pounds had been set by the Austrian 
Government. He had taken up arms 
against the Emperor of Austria, and, no 
doubt, had been the cause of death to 
thousands of Austrian soldiers. He was 
a violent politician, and yet now what 
was he ?—Prime Minister of Austria. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question. 


MINES ACT, 1872—ALLEGED INFRINGE- 
MENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been directed to the 
case of John Newry and Oo. of the 
Barrow Hill Coppa Oolliery and the 
Tansey Green Colliery, near Gornall, 
which appeared in the ‘Staffordshire 
Advertiser” dated the 19th May 1677, 
in which it is stated that firm had been 
convicted of six infringements of ‘The 
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Mines Act, 1872,” and for which it was 
amerced in penalties amounting to nearly 
£50; and, whether he will deal with 
this case under the provisions of the 
32nd Clause of the Mines Act ? 

Mrz. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the matter was under conside- 
ration, and he would require further in- 
formation before coming to any conclu- 
sion on the matter. 


INDIA—AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN— 
THE CONFERENCE AT PESHAWUR. 
QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
can without inconvenience produce any 
Papers relating to the Conference at 
Peshawur, between representatives of 
the Indian Government and of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
Conferences at Peshawur, Sir, were for 
the purpose of making communications 
to the Ameer, which if a British Envoy 
were permitted to reside in the Ameer’s 
territories would have been made 


through the ordinary diplomatic chan- 


nels. No change in our obligations to 
the Ameer has been the result of the 
Conference, but it would not be consis- 
tent with the interests of the public 
service to publish the conversation. 


STOCK EXCHANGE FRAUDS— LEGIS- 
LATION.—QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, with reference to 
the serious division of opinion among 
the Judges on the question whether 
Stock Exchange practices, which all 
consider to be dishonest and immoral in 
the highest degree, are punishable by 
the existing Criminal Law, and also to 
the opinion of the Attorney General, 
that it is no part of his duty to initiate 
criminal proceedings against the pro- 
moters of Companies, the Government 
are still considering the expediency of 
strengthening the Law for dealing with 
financial and commercial frauds, and of 
appointing a public prosecutor, who may 
deal with the delinquencies of the rich 
as effectually as the police deal with 
those of the poor? 
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Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that the hon. Member must be 
aware that a Commission had been very 
lately appointed to inquire into the 
whole subject. He was bound to say 
that under the circumstances it would 
be wise to wait for their Report before 
any such steps as those suggested were 
taken. He would be quite ready to do 
so, if the Report required it. 


INHABITED HOUSE DUTY EXEMP- 
TIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he will 
ive directions to the Commissioners of 
nland Revenue to furnish the Commis- 
sioners of Income Tax and Inhabited 
House Duty with an enumeration of such 
trades as are exempted from Inhabited 
House Duty under the provisions of the 
32nd and 38rd Victoria, chapter 14, sec- 
tion 11? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he could assure 
his hon. Friend that the Government 
would be very glad to render any assis- 
tance in their power to the Commis- 
sioners of Income Tax, to whom a debt 
of gratitude was due for discharging a 
very troublesome and important duty 
from merely public spirit; but it would 
be rather difficult for him to do what his 
hon. Friend asked him to do. Accord- 
ing to the law, every trade properly so 
called was exempted; but a difficulty 
arose in certain border cases, as to whe- 
ther this or the other Profession ought 
properly to be called a trade. He did 
not see that the Commissioners could do 
anything except exercise their best dis- 
cretion in deciding the cases as they 
came before them, subject to appeals to 
the Superior Courts. Some appeals were 
at present before the Courts and were 
about to be brought to a conclusion. 
When those appeals were decided he 
presumed that the difficulty which the 
Commissioners at present laboured under 
would come to an end. Therefore he 
did not think it necessary to give any 
special instructions to the Commissioners 
at the present time. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT— 
TEACHING OF COOKERY IN BOARD 
SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LEVESON GOWER asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
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he would lay upon the Table of the 
House the Memorials that have been 
received by the Education Department 
from the School Boards of large towns 
on the subject of the teaching of cookery? 

Viscount SANDON, in reply, said, 
he should have no objection to produce, 
if they were moved for, the Memorials 
referred to in the Question of the hon. 
Member. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
BLOCKADE IN THE BLACK SEA. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. D. JENKINS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
has any information showing that the 
Russian ports in the Black Sea are not 
effectively blockaded ; whether it is true 
that Russian vessels are proceeding 
without hindrance between the ports of 
Odessa and Nicolaieff; whether, in the 
event of British vessels entering and 
leaving these ports without hindrance 
from Turkish cruisers, Her Majesty’s 
Government will allow such vessels to 
be interfered with by the Ottoman Porte 
on their return through the Bosphorus ; 
and, whether the Turkish Government 
should be notified that Her Majesty’s 
Government will not recognise any 
blockade which is not effective as pre- 
scribed by the Declaration of Paris ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, no 
official information had been received at 
the Foreign Office as to whether the 
blockade of certain ports in the Black 
Sea was inefficient. They had, how- 
ever, received information from private 
sources that certain vessels which be- 
fore the blockade were in the habit of 
running between Nicolaieff and Odessa 
had run again between those two ports. 
That was all the information he could 
give him on that point. With regard to 
the third part of the Question, he had to 
state that no case of that kind had oc- 
curred, where there had been any inter- 
ference on the part of the authorities of 
the Porte. If any case of the kind did 
occur, of course, it would depend entirely 
on the facts of that particular case whe- 
ther it was illegal or not. If a vessel 
were captured, the case would be taken 
before a Prize Court for that Court to 
decide. The House would, therefore, 
see it would be inexpedient for him to 
answer a question of a hypothetical cha. 
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racter, or to give an opinion on the sub- 
ject before the facts of any particular 
case were known. As regarded the last 

art, it was well known that the Turkish 

overnment were parties to the Decla- 
ration of Paris, and therefore it was not 
necessary, in the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to notify that fact to 
them. 


NAVY—MARINE OFFICERS—REPORT 
OF COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, When it is expected that 
the Joint Committee of the Treasury and 
Admiralty, appointed in February last 
to consider the scheme for the ameliora- 
tion of the position of Marine Officers, 
will make their Report; and whether 
there is any foundation for the rumour 
that the scheme has been shelved ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
the Joint Committee referred to had met 
several times and were proceeding with 
their investigation. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would make their Report shortly. 
There was no foundation whatever for 
the rumour referred to. 


COAL MINES—TYNEWYDD COLLIERY 
EXPLOSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether any decision has been 
come to repecting the miners who took 
part in rescuing the men from the in- 
undated colliery, and who should he 
recommended to Her Majesty’s consi- 
deration as proper recipients of the 
Albert Medal? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that a very careful investigation 
had been made, and that certain recom- 
mendations had been submitted to Her 
Majesty. He hoped to be able before 
long to state them to the House. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITBREAD asked, Whether 
the Valuation of Property Bill was 
likely to come on for discussion on an 
early day? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he could not give 
an immediate answer to the Question. 
At present the Government were anxious 
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to finish the Prisons Bill and Universities 
Bill. Then they were backward in Sup- 

ly and must get some Money Votes be- 
ore the end of the month, in order to 
avoid the necessity of taking Votes on 
Account. Again, it was important to 
introduce the Indian Budget as speedily 
as possible, and he should be very glad 
if it could be brought forward in the 
course of this week. These measures 
must necessarily take precedence of the 
Valuation Bill. 

Mr. FAWCETT thought it desirable 
that Notice should be given as to the 
day on which the Indian Budget would 
be brought forward, and said he would 
put a Question on that subject to-mor- 
row. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
101 — 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF IRISH AFFAIRS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BUTT, in rising to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it would 
conduceto the better administration of Irish affairs 
if a department, such as the Local Government 
Board and the Commissioners of Public Works, 
were presided over, as is the case of corres- 
ponding departments in England, by a respon- 
sible Minister not incapable of sitting in Parlia- 
ment,”’ 


said, that a great deal was done in Pub- 
lic Business by Departments. He did 
not wish to say anything about Educa- 
tion as a change was to be made; and 
it would be well to wait for that. But 
the Local Government Board in Ireland 
exercised a great deal of control over 
the Poor Law and municipal govern- 
ment in Ireland, and he wished to show 
the necessity of establishing a system 


_ such as in England brought the control 


of Parliament directly to bear on the 
management of the Board. The right 
hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary was 
only nominally a Member of the Board, 
for it could not be supposed that he 
could take an active part in their work. 
He (Mr. Butt) wished for a responsible 
Minister who might have a seat in the 
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House. The House would never have 
an efficient control over Irish affairs 
until some such official was appointed. 
Again, the Board of Works had many 
very important functions, and had the 
control over a great deal of money and 
other property. One of its duties was 
the regulation of the Royal Parks. As 
an instance of the want of proper con- 
trolling power, he would refer to the 
lamentable conflict which took place in 
Phoenix Park some seven years ago be- 
tween the police and the people. He 
would not go into the affair, except so 
far as to show how divided was the rule 
and responsibility of such affairs in Ire- 
land. Some persons determined to hold 
a meeting in favour of obtaining the 
release of the Fenian prisoners, some- 
what in the style of the London meetings 
in Hyde Park in favour of reforms in 
England. The Law Officers decided 
that if the people got into the Park, it 
would be impossible to prevent a meet- 
ing being held; but in the Phoenix Park, 
the people were allowed to assemble, 
and then they were violently disturbed 
by a body of police. The property was, 
no doubt, that of the Sovereign, but the 
management was invested in the Com- 
missioners of Public Works, who alone 
had power to prohibit the meeting. The 
Chief Secretary admitted no responsi- 
bility for the affair when he was exa- 
mined at the trial, and had not thought 
it his duty to give the Under Secretary 
the necessary instructions. Here, then, 
was a very strong illustration of the want 
of responsibility, and it was plain that 
these Boards were nothing more than 
shields for the higher officers of State, 
who really ought to be responsible. 
Even the Commissioners could do nothing 
without formal instructions. Their Se- 
cretary had been examined, and it ap- 
peared that there were three Commis- 
sioners who never consulted together or 
any of recorded their proceedings. No 
minutes had been taken for two or three 
years of a Board supposed to administer 
the whole of the Irish Land Act. Now, in 
a matter such as an illegal meeting, it 
could not be right that both the Chief 
Secretary and the Commissioners should 
repudiate all responsibility. A Minister 
having a seat in Parliament, as he had 
said, should be at the head of the De- 
partment of Public Works, and if there 
were such an official, public opinion 
would be brought to bear upon the de- 
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tails of Irish administration. He be- 
lieved the worst government in the 
world was government by Boards, and 
he trusted that the authorities would, by 
the change he advocated, help to educate 
and stimulate public opinion. The num- 
ber of officials in the House of Commons 
was surprising. There were, he thought, 
87, but of those only two were Irish 
officials. There would be no difficulty 
in finding the official required. He could 
himself suggest several hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House who 
would be perfectly qualified for the posi- 
tion ; and it was his opinion that if they 
had these administrative Departments 
to which he had alluded, presided over 
by men who were Irishmen and whom 
they could question in the House, it 
would materially improve the tone of 
public opinion in Ireland. He had also 
to complain that the Government did not 
give Irishmen a chance of being trained 
in subordinate offices, so as to fit them 
for the higher offices of State. They 
had an Englishman at the head of the 
Local Government Board, a Scotchman 
at the head of the Board of Works, an 
Englishman at the head of the Consta- 
bulary in Ireland, perhaps the most im- 
portant office under existing circum- 
stances in the Irish Administration, and 
an English Commissioner of Dublin 
police. In fact, wherever they went, 
they found Irishmen excluded from 
sharing in the administration of the 
affairs of their own country. He 
thought that the strongest reason he 
could adduce in favour of his proposi- 
tion was the unhappy affair in the 
Phoenix Park. He begged to move 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 


Administration of 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*in the opinion of this House, it would conduce 
to the better administration of Irish affairs if a 
department, such as the Local Government Board 
and the Commissioners of Public Works, were 
presided over, as is the case of corresponding 
departments in England, by a responsible Mini- 
ster not incapable of sitting in Parliament,’— 
(Mr. Butt,) : 


—instead thereof. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL wished to 
express his sympathy with the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt), 
inasmuch as the inconvenience felt in 


Mr. Butt 
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Ireland was also felt in Scotland. Their 
Boards were not properly represented in 
that House, and he hoped the Home 
Secretary might be able to clear up some 
doubt which still existed as regarded the 
responsibility for Scotch Business in 
that House. In former times, it was 
supposed that the Lord Advocate was 
the Minister for Scotland; but at the 
beginning of the Session the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary was 
a a good deal about the responsi- 

ility for what was done, or rather, he 
thought he might say for what was not 
done, with regard to Scotch Business, 
and then the right hon. Gentleman dis- 
tinctly and entirely took the responsi- 
bility upon himself. He said that with 
regard to Scotch Business, hon. Members 
were to apply to him, and he understood 
him to lead them to suppose that the 
Lord Advocate was in reality simply in 
the position of Attorney General for 
Scotland. He was therefore rather sur- 
prised when the other day he put a 
Question to the right hon. Gentleman 
with regard to Local Taxation Returns 
for Scotland, to find that he referred 
him back again to the Lord Advocate. 
Now, although he was not himself in 
favour of trusting all Scotch Business to 
a lawyer exclusively, yet if it were the 
fact that the Lord Advocate was not in 
reality an Attorney General, but a Mi- 
nister under the Secretary of State, re- 
sponsible for Scotch Business, they 
would have the advantage of knowing 
where they were and to whom they were 
to look in regard to Scotch Business. 
If the Lord Advocate was not to be 
something more than an Attorney Ge- 
neral—if he was not in reality something 
of the nature of an Under Secretary of 
State for Scotland, then he would wish 
to suggest that at the present moment 
Scotch Members were somewhat ill-used 
in this respect, because formerly a prac- 
tice existed whereby a Scotch Member 
of the Treasury took a very active part 
in Scotch Business, and did this work 
as a Minister responsible for Scotch 
Boards and Scotch affairs, such as was 
now demanded for Ireland. He under- 
stood that was an arrangement which 
was at one time made, but which had 
to a great degree ceased. He under- 
stood that the office of Scotch Lord of 
the Treasury was now held by an hon. 
Member whom he saw opposite (Sir 
James Elphinstone), but his functions 
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were not a very active in that 


House, and he was not a very constant 
attendant. [Cries of “Oh, oh!”] If he 
had done an injustice to the hon. Mem- 
ber, he readily apologized; but he under- 
stood that the hon. Member opposite did 
not make himself responsible in any de- 
gree for the active conduct of Scotch 
Business, and that the arrangement 
which formerly subsisted, by which the 
Scotch Lord of the Treasury was prac- 
tically an Under Secretary of State for 
Scotland, had ceased to be the practice 
at the present time. Therefore he did 
hope that the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department would tell them whe- 
ther the Lord Advocate was really a re- 
sponsible Minister for Scotch affairs in 
all Departments, as well as in his own 
legal Department; and, if not, whether 
the Government would take an early 
opportunity of considering the question 
whether the conduct of Scotch affairs 
might not again be conducted through 
an officer who, drawing a salary as 
Scotch Lord of the Treasury, should act 
in the capacity of a quasi- Under Se- 
cretary of State ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
would remind hon. Members that they 
were talking just now of an Irish sub- 
ject, and not of Scotland, and thought 
it would be well that they should confine 
their attention strictly to Ireland. He 
would only observe that what he said 
the other day was that, as Secretary of 
State, he was responsible for the Scotch 
Business in that House. Any Scotch 
Member who had any grievance to com- 
plain of had only to come to him, and 
he would do his best to see that mea- 
sures were taken to put it right. That 
the Lord Advocate gave him the most 
material assistance was quite true. The 
Lord Advocate was intimately versed in 
all the details of administration, and 
that he received the greatest possible 
assistance from him he most readily 
acknowledged, but he (Mr. Cross) was 
responsible practically for the conduct 
of Scotch Business in that House. With 
regard to the particular question of 
local taxation, he was responsible for 
seeing that he got the Returns. All he 


said upon that matter was, that the 
Lord Advocate would show the hon. 
Gentleman (Sir George Campbell) at 
once how easy it would be to obtain the 
information, and not put him to any 
He (Mr. Cross) would under- 


trouble. 
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take that the hon. Gentleman got the in- 
formation for which he asked. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not con- 
sider that what the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick recommended was 
the best course to adopt. He thought 
that the real remedy would be for the _ 
Irish Secretary to pay more deference 
to the opinion of Irish Members. 

Mr. GRAY observed that there was 
no real responsibility to that House. 
It was impossible to fix responsibility 
upon anyone. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Chief Secretary was nominally 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board; but he took no personal 
part in its deliberations, and therefore 
he could not be responsible for it. The 
real work was left to three gentlemen, 
who were Poor Law Commissioners, and 
who were now by virtue of an Act of 
Parliament members of the Local Go- 
vernment Board; and, without saying 
anything derogatory to their personal 
Paper ety he could not admit that 
they had the confidence of the country. 
He had known cases in which the Local 
Government Board had acted in a most 
arbitrary and unconstitutional manner, 
but there were no means of getting at 
them. There was a Bill before that 
House for the consolidation of the 
sanitary laws of Ireland, in which the 
Chief Secretary took a great interest, 
and there was a great deal of com- 
plaint about the obstructive policy pur- 
sued with regard to that measure. For 
himself, he should hesitate to support it, 
for it proposed to increase the power of 
a Board in which the country had no 
confidence and which could uot be 
made responsible. There was a waste 
of money at the Board of Works, and 
competent authorities declared that the 
work could be done for half the money. 
The Board did things which they 
would never have dreamt of doing if 
they had a responsible Member in the 
House. Take the case of a nice slice of 
the Queen’s Park being given to the 
nephew of a learned Judge. [‘‘ No, 
no!”’] Well, he apologized—it was the 
son-in-law of a learned Irish Judge. It 
was a pretty bit of the Park given to 
him at a rental. Would any Judge dare 
to ask for a bit of a London Park for his 
son-in-law? That was a very small 
case; but it was one of many cases, 
and, rightly or wrongly, there was in 
the public mind more than a suspicion 
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that the affairs of these Boards were not 
well conducted, and it was’a serious 
grievance in Ireland that if there was a 
complaint, it was absolutely impossible 
to fix the responsibility. It was useless 
to have a nominal representation in that 
House who had more important duties 
to perform, and whose responsibility to 
that House therefore practically ceased. 

Mr. BRUEN said, he felt himself 
unable to join in anything like a censure 
upon the present mode of conducting 
Irish Business. Judging from some of 
the expressions made use of, it might 
almost seem as if blame was to be 
attached to the Chief Secretary. [‘‘No, 
no!”’] He was glad to hear the dis- 
claimer, as he would otherwise have 
been compelled to demur to such an 
assumption. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had never shirked his responsi- 
bility; but had always been ready to 
answer in the House for the manner in 
which Irish affairs had been conducted. 
He dissented also from the blame cast 
upon the public Boards referred to. No 
doubt, certain acts of those Departments 
might be found fault with by some per- 
sons, but the same thing existed in Eng- 
land. If, however, the Motion was 
intended to imply that the present head 
of the Irish Department in this House 
was a very hard-worked Minister, he 
entirely concurred in it, because he 
believed there was no Member of the 
Government who had more arduous and 
difficult duties to perform. 

Mr. BUTT disclaimed the slightest or 
any intention whatever, in bringing for- 
ward this Motion, of making an attack 
on the right hon. Gentleman. It was 
the system of which he complained. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that he understood that the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt) was only attacking the system ; 
and, certainly, if he had attacked the way 
in which his (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s) 
own duties were performed, he should 
not have felt that it would be becoming 
for him to attempt any reply. However, 
he desired to express his hearty thanks 
to his hon. Friend the Member for Car- 
low (Mr. Bruen) for the opinion he had 
expressed on that subject. The hon. 
and learned Member attacked the sys- 
tem on two grounds—first, that the va- 
rious Departments of the Irish Govern- 
ment were administered rather by Boards 
than by Ministers personally responsible 


Mr. Gray 
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to that House ; and, secondly, that these 
Boards were not composed of Irishmen, 
and that Irishmen generally had not a 
fair share in the secant fer of the 
United Kingdom. He did not agree 
with the hon. and learned Member as to 
the second objection. The present Vice 
President of the Local Government Board, 
and the present heads of the Irish Con- 
stabulary and the Dublin police hap- 
pened to be Englishmen or Scotchmen. 
But if hon. Members looked to the other 
persons who controlled those Deparments, 
he believed they would find that the 
second in command both of the Dublin 
police and the Irish Constabulary were 
Irishmen; that two members of the 
Local Government Board were Irishmen, 
and that Irish blood was very fully repre- 
sented on the Board of Works. He did 
not think that men should be chosen for 
such appointments on the ground of their 
nationality, but on the ground of their 
being fit for the place; but it had hap- 
pened that two Irish gentlemen had on 
his recommendation been appointed, one 
as a Commissioner of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and another as the second 
in command of the Irish Constabulary. 
But as regarded the composition of the 
Government, when it was remembered 
that his noble Friend the Member for 
Enniskillen (Lord Crichton) and his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
county of Dublin (Colonel Taylor) were 
respectively a Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, it would be seen that Ireland 
had as great a share in the compo- 
sition of the Government as Scotland. 
And when the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick hoped that some day an 
Irishman might rise to the distinguished 
position of a Member of the Cabinet, he 
was astounded that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman should have forgotten that 
one of the most distinguished Members 
of the present Cabinet was Lord Cairns, 
who was an Irishman, and for many 
years had been Member for Belfast. As 
to the objection raised that the Govern- 
ment of Ireland was too much in the 
hands of Boards, he might say, in the 
first place, that that objection could 
hardly be eg to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, as was pointed out by 
the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Gray). He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
was the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and he was, to use the 
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words of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s Motion, a ‘responsible Minister 
not incapable of sitting in Parliament.” 
No doubt the whole of the ordinary daily 
administration of the Local Government 
Board was conducted, and most ably con- 
ducted, by Sir Alfred Power. But why 
was it that the daily administration of 
the ordinary work had fallen into the 
hands of the Vice President of the Board 
rather than the President ? Unquestion- 
ably, because it was necessary that mat- 
ters of this kind should be decided by a 
person actually on the spot. He was not 
speaking of important matters of policy; 
he was speaking of the ordinary details 
of administration, and he thought that 
it would be impossible for him, having, 
as he had, other duties to perform here, 
to attend to such details; while, on the 
other hand, it would be an unnecessary 
multiplication of offices to appoint a 
responsible Minister capable of sitting 
in Parliament, only for the purpose of 
presiding over the Local Government 
Board. The work of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was performed by the Vice 
President, after consultation with his 
Colleagues, and when important matters 
arose, he had invariably consulted him 
(the Chief Secretary) and acquainted 
him with what he proposed to be done; 
and, of course, in all matters of legis- 
lation, he was the responsible head 
of the Department, and he was pre- 
pared to answer any charges that 
might be made. It had been stated 
that these Boards were not responsible 
to Parliament. He denied that state- 
ment altogether. As a matter of fact, 
if anything was done by any one of 
those Boards it was brought before the 
notice of the House, and some Minister 
or other was bound, as the responsible 
Minister, to answer for that act. The 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Gray) 
had referred to Whitefield Lodge. He 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) must take 
exception to the statement that the Board 
of Works had given a residence to the 
son-in-law of a Judge as a matter of 
favour ; on the contrary, the place was 
advertized in the public journals, tenders 
were asked for, and the gentleman who 
offered the highest tender was, subject to 
confirmation by the Government, ac- 
cepted by the Board of Works. What 
happened? The matter was brought by 
the hon. and learned Member Py 7H 


tick (Mr. Butt) under the notice of that 
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House. He moved for the production 
of Papers. The subject was re-consi- 
dered; and in the end, he presumed, 
dealt with satisfactorily to the hon. and 
learned Member opposite, for he (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had never heard 
of it since. He could not imagine a more 
striking instance than that of the fact 
that, if necessary, any Department of the 
Government could be reached by a Motion 
made in that House, to which some re- 
sponsible Minister was bound to reply. 
Then, with reference to O’Byrne v. Har- 
tington, he certainly recollected that his 
Predecessor in office (the Marquess of 
Hartington) had upon more than one 
occasion been called to account for his 
share in the action taken to suppress the 
meeting in the Phonix Park ; and there- 
fore he could not see how it could be said 
with justice that an attempt had been 
made to push off responsibility upon the 
Board of Works. The fact was, that 
details of local business must be locally 
conducted; but they were so conducted 
underthe supervision and under the direct 
responsibility of the Government. If 
anything was done to which hon. Mem- 
bers for Ireland could take objection, 
they had always shown themselves ready 
to bring it forward, they experienced no 
difficulty in doing so, and if they dis- 
agreed with what had been said by the 
Minister, they could always exercise 
their privilege of dividing the House 
against the Government upon the ques- 
tion. He did not see any obstacle in 
the way of obtaining redress, but he 
did say that if each and every one of 
those Departments were all, as he thought 
the hon. and learned Member would 
propose, put under a separate Parlia- 
mentary official, they would have an in- 
finite and unnecessary multiplication of 
offices, of which some at any rate would 
be sinecures; or if they did not have 
these, they would be all absorbed in 
English Departments of the correspond- 
ing kind. He did not think that the 
adoption of the second alternative would 
be satisfactory to hon. Members repre- 
senting Irish constituencies; and he felt 
equally sure that the first would not 
result in any benefit to the country. 

Mr MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
did not care much for the appointment 
of more Irish supporters of the Govern- 
ment to offices either in that House or 
out of it. It seemed to him that the 
Government of Ireland was so abomi- 
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nably bad, and so o to everythi 
of what a popular be ermarha shovld be 
that he could have very little sympathy 
with any attempts to patch it up. It was 
based on two principles—first, to reward 
the most unpatriotic Irishmen that could 
be found ; and, second, to find a shelter 
for the responsible heads of the Govern- 
ment from everything that was done. 
Nothing could be more absurd than the 
constitution of the Irish Education 
Board. It was composed of a great 
number of Judges and other persons 
selected by different Governments, and 
many of these never attended, except 
when there was something particular 
coming on in which they happened to 
feel an interest. He had also to com- 
plain of the anomaly of allowing Sir 
Richard Griffiths to continue a member 
of the Board of Works when, from his 
great age and his residence in England, 
he could not attend to the duties of the 
office. He objected to the patching up 
of this anomalous and objectionable 
system of government in order to weaken 
the claim of the Irish people to manage 
their own affairs. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN regretted 
that the right hon. Baronet the Chief 
Secretary had not promised that Sir 
Richard Griffiths’s place on the Board of 
Works should be filled up by someone 
competent to discharge the duties of the 
office, seeing that that gentleman re- 
mained on .t as a mere puppet. He 
dissented, however, from the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) as to unpatriotic 
Irish Members obtaining appointments 
from the Government. He had seen 
Irish Members on both sides appointed 
by different Governments who, in the 
conduct of Public Business, had evinced 
an intelligence and an energy that con- 
ferred honour on their country. No 
doubt, the Irish people were entitled to 
administer their own affairs ; but, in the 
meantime, he certainly advocated Irish- 
men having a fair share in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the country, 
and thought the Irish people would be 
very dissatisfied if that were not carried 
out. 

Mr. PARNELL thought that no doubt 
the hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick (Mr. Butt) had put his finger on a 
very great evil, and that it would be 
very difficult in the present state of 
affairs in Ireland to adopt an adequate 


Mr. Mitchell Henry 
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remedy. There was no country in the 
world so much governed by Boards, and 
everybody who had lived in Ireland 
must have seen instances where the 
power of the Local Government Board 
and of the Commissioners of Public 
Works had been exercised adversely to 
the interests of the country, and he (Mr. 
Parnell) had no doubt that it was equally 
patent to the right hon. Baronet the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. The ques- 
tion was, how were they to remedy the 
resent state of affairs? The hon. and 
earned Member for Limerick suggested 
that those two Boards should be repre- 
sented by a responsible Minister in that 
House. At first sight, it might appear 
as if such a step as that might increase 
the patronage and power of the Govern- 
ment, but that was not so. It would 
only increase Parliamentary patronage, 
and would transfer to Members of Par- 
liament offices now held by those who 
were not Members of Parliament. He 
did not wish to draw any invidious dis- 
tinctions with reference to the hon. Gen- 
tlemen from Ireland who sat behind the 
Treasury bench, and he would not say 
that they did not represent the intelli- 
gence of Ireland; but it must be remem- 
bered that by the past administration of 
Irish affairs the Government had put the 
people of Ireland in direct antagonism 
to the ig classes and the aristocracy 
of Ireland. There could be no question 
that the Irish Conservatives were in a 
position of very great difficulty in ob- 
taining Representatives in that House, 
and therefore on that account he could 
not take it for granted that Irish Mem- 
bers on the opposite side did thoroughly 
represent the ability, education, and 
aristocracy of Ireland. From the very 
nature of the case, it followed that those 
hon. Gentlemen had been elected under 
exceptional circumstances, and if the 
Government were to choose from that 
body there would be a very limited 
choice, and he did not think that they 
could select from among them satisfac- 
tory occupiers of office. As to the re- 
marks of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for King’s County (Sir Patrick O’Brien), 
who had deprecated any attempt to alter 
the present system, because at some time 
or other they hoped to obtain self- 
government for Ireland, he (Mr. Par- 
nell) was one of those who perhaps held 
rather peculiar views, and he thought 
that the question of self-government 
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should be brought before the House, 
and if the Home Rule Members were 
only true to themselves, they would soon 
place it in a position of importance 
which it had not acquired up to the pre- 
sent time. The hon. Baronet had told 
them that he, for one, was not unwilling 
to make changes which were required 
now, but which would not be required 
under a system of self-government ; there 
would be no doubt that under such a 
system it would be extended to local 
self-government and municipal govern- 
ment. The hon. Baronet had said 
that Members from Ireland sitting on 
any side of the House, ought not to be 
precluded from sharing in the Govern- 
ment of the country, or from sharing in 
the places at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. But the position of hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House was ex- 
ceptional, and this had been proved by 
the manner in which offices had been 
bestowed by the present and past Go- 
vernments. Those Governments, instead 
of assigning the offices as a reward of 
merit and ability, had deliberately given 
them to men who had prostituted them- 
selves to the ends and aims which the 
Government had in view. He did not 
believe it was possible for any English 
Cabinet, or any number of English 
Members, to appreciate and understand 
the real mistakes they made, and he did 
not believe those mistakes would be cor- 
rected until they had a means of local 
self-government in Ireland which would 
be appreciated by the Irish people. He 
further believed it was impossible for 
the English Government to govern Ire- 
land with a due regard to the interests, 
or in conformity with the feelings of the 
country, so long as they adhered to the 
system, which was that of ruling the coun- 
try through a garrison, as it was called. 

Mr. BUTT said, that as he had 
brought forward the Motion mainly with 
the view of raising a tentative discussion 
upon it, he would, with the leave of the 
House, withdraw it. [‘‘No, no!’’] 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN, who had 
given Notice to move the following Re- 
solution :— 
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“ That, in the suinion of this House, Cadet. 
ships in the Royal Irish Constabulary should be 
thrown open to public competition similar to that 
now adopted with respect to first appointments 
inthe Army,” 


but which he was prevented by the 
Forms of the House from moving, said 
that at present, as far as he under- 
stood, the system was this—a young 
gentleman who sought to obtain a cadet- 
ship in the Royal Irish Constabulary 
must get a nomination from the Lord 
Lieutenant, from the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, or from the Inspector General 
of the Constabulary. For every vacancy 
three nominations were given alternately 
by the Lord Lieutenant, by the Chief 
Secretary, and by the Inspector General. 
He considered that this practice ought 
to be abolished, and that public compe- 
titions should take place for the vacan- 
cies just as commissions in the Army 
were thrown open. The Royal Irish 
Constabulary Force now consisted of 
nearly 12,000 men, officered by over 200 
officers, and he believed there were 26 
county inspectors and 200 sub-inspectors. 
No one could get into this Force as an 
officer, unless he could get a Government 
nomination. These nominations were 
generally obtained through Members of 
Parliament; but, of course, no Home 
Rule Member could get a nomination, 
because he could not approach the Chief 
Secretary with whispered breath and 
bated humbleness, and therefore all the 
nominations went to the small body of 
Members behind the Treasury Bench. 
That, he thought, was extremely hard. 
He was desirous of having this question 
discussed in the House, after which he 
thought the present system could not 
stand. He did not believe that there 
would be any danger imported into the 
Force by throwing open the cadetships 
to public competition. Of course if a sys- 
tem of open competition was established 
—and he did not see why it should not be 
as good for the Constabulary as for the 
Army—proper precautions must be taken 
against improper persons getting into the 
Force, but he believed this could be done, 
and that a Force, which he, unlike some 
hon. Members on that side of the House, 
looked upon with approval, could be pro- 
tected against deterioration. In his be- 
lief it was a very efficient Force, and a 
great credit to the country. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that this subject had only very recently 
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been brought under his notice, since 
there had been latterly a large reduction 
in the number of officers; and in conse- 
quence, until a few weeks ago, no fresh 
appointments had been made for some 
years past. But the competition for 
three appointments that had just taken 
place was conducted very much on the 
principle which the right hon. and 
learned Baronet had suggested to the 
House, but with this difference, that in- 
stead of the competition being an open 
one it was limited to five candidates for 
each vacancy. And if the nomination 
in one case had been given to the In- 
spector General of Constabulary, it had 
not been used as private patronage, but 
had been made the means of promoting 
a deserving head constable. The question 
raised by the Motion was really one be- 
tween limited competition and open com- 
petition, and heconfessed thathe preferred 
the former to the latter for the Force. 
The argument that the same principle 
should be adopted for the Constabulary 
as for the Army was an argument that 
the Constabulary was a military Force ; 
but he denied there was this analogy 
between the two, and he trusted that no 
one who ever occupied the position he 
held would regard the Force in that 
light. He did not think it possible, 
under the system of public competition, 
to take sufficient security for the fitness 
of candidates for the Irish Constabulary ; 
and he thought it was very necessary that 
there should be sufficient security that 
no one should be permitted to enter the 
Force without proper qualifications. At 
thesame time, it was possible that the pre- 
sent system of limited competition might 
be extended ; in fact, he had already ex- 
tended it in some degree, and in filling 
up future vacancies he should be pre- 
pared to proceed in a similar direction. 
Hon. Members from Ireland should re- 
member that up to the present time the 
Irish Constabulary had been officered 
almost exclusively by Irishmen; but if 
the system of open competition was 
established there might be a large 
introduction of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men. He did not say that this would 
be an injury to the Force; but it 
would change its character very ma- 
terially. He promised that the ques- 
tion should engage his attention, and 
he would endeavour to deal with it 
on the lines which he had sketched 
out. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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Captain NOLAN said, he had no fear 
of the open competition of Englishmen 
and Scotchmen, for Irishmen had hi- 
therto in all cases held their own very 
fairly in any public competition to 
which they had been admitted. As 
Irishmen were admitted to competitions 
for admission to many branches of the 
Imperial Service, and especially to the 
Indian Junior Civil Services, it would 
only be right that Englishmen and 
Scotchmen should be admitted to com- 
pete for office in Ireland. He believed, 
for his own part, that Irishmen had 
everything to gain by a general throw- 
ing open of the appointments to open 
competition, and he thought that throw- 
ing open the appointments in the Irish 
Constabulary to such competition would 
tend greatly in that direction. He did 
not believe that by adopting such a 
system they would get worse officers 
than at present, or even of inferior social 
position. This had certainly not been 
the case in the Army, but the contrary. 
The practice of open competition had 
been to raise the standard of efficiency, 
and he saw no reason why this should 
not be the case as regarded the Constabu- 
lary. Open competition had been pro- 
ductive of the best results in the Ser- 
vices, as it attracted better educated 
men. There was no doubt that the Indian 
Civil Service had been greatly improved 
by the introduction of open competition, 
for instead of studying a little for a 
mere pass examination, they had to 
study hard to beat one another. On 
making arrangements at the Castle in 
Dublin, by political services, or by cul- 
tivating social acquaintance, these were 
the means by which nominations were 
got. It was very unfair that such 
privileged persons should have the ap- 
pointments, and thus keep others out. 
For that reason he thought the Irish 
Constabulary ought to be thrown open 
to public competition, and the same 
remark applied to all the Services. Let 
them introduce physical examinations, 
if they liked; but, whether at cricket or 
not, let the best men win. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY admitted 
the desirability that a Force like the 
Irish Constabulary, which had to ad- 
minister the law, and had besides many 
official duties, should be drawn from the 
people as much as possible, and should 
be officered by persons drawn from all 
classes. At the same time he agreed 
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with the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Clare (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen) that for a Force of that kind 
the present competitive examination was 
utterly inadequate for the selection of the 
proper men. It was impossible to form 
any opinion as to the tact of a young 
man by competitive examination, nor 
could they tell how he would conduct 
himself in difficult circumstances. In 
some Departments of the Indian Civil 
Service open competitions had been at- 
tended with success; but in other De- 
partments it had been a failure. Con- 
sidering the delicate and difficult nature 
of the duties which the Irish Constabu- 
lary had to discharge, they should hesi- 
tate before they adopted open competi- 
tion. With regard to Englishmen and 
Scotchmen in Ireland he confessed he 
should not be sorry to see a few in the 
Irish Constabulary. An Englishman and 
a Scotchman had very different ideas as 
to the administration of the law, and as 
to the rights of those over whom he ex- 
ercised that administration, from those 
of Irishmen. They had been accus- 
tomed to deal with people who stood on 
their rights, and who would resist any 
attempt to infringe their rights—who 
would in fact, always resist authority 
when they thought it was illegally and 
discourteously used. Therefore, an 
Englishman or a Scotchman might set 
an example to many Irish officials, who 
were wanting in the charities of official 
life, and bring other ideas of adminis- 
tration not only into the Irish Constabu- 
lary, but into other Departments of the 
State. He was always reluctant to say 
anything savouring of sectarianism, but 
when they considered the numbers of 
Roman Catholics and Protestants in the 
Force, it was easy to say that the pro- 
portion of the latter was very great. 
That, to say the least, was very natural, 
seeing that the upper classes were to a 
large extent Protestants. These who 
frequented the Castle, whose parents 
and relatives had held office, had been 
to a large extent Protestant. He did 
did not wish to make any suggestion to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, as he was quite sure that 
none was necessary; but he would give 
a hint as to the undesirability of the 
system he seemed to approve—selecting 
candidates from those whose parents, or 
members of whose families, had been 
officials. He was very much afraid that 
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this was calculated to create in Ireland 
an official caste which was already suffi- 
ciently strong, and it was unadvisable 
that it should grow stronger, especially 
in the Force which had to deal with the 
administration of law, and had so many 
social duties to perform. If the right 
hon. Gentleman knew as much as he 
(Mr. O’Shaughnessy) did of the spirit 
of the country, and saw the hostility 
and the chasm which existed between 
the official classes and the people, and 
what a hobgoblin the official was to the 
shopkeeper, the farmer, or the labouring 
man, he would see how undesirable it 
was to perpetuate that official caste. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, that no doubt 
the Force in Ireland was greatly in- 
debted to his right hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) for bring- 
ing the subject before the House, and 
especially for having elicited from the 
right hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, the direction in which his 
own mind tended on that subject. He 
could do no more useful work during his 
term of office than to give the Irish Con- 
stabulary that non-Party character which 
was so desirable in a peace Force. 
There might be difficulties in throwing 
open the appointments to public com- 
petition ; but nothing could be more de- 
sirable than that the system of nomina- 
tions should monopolize the whole field 
of Constabulary appointments ; and, for 
his own part, as an Irish Member of 
Parliament, he blessed the day when 
patronage had been taken from them to 
the extent to which it had been taken. 
He was proud to say of his own consti- 
tuents that from the day he was elected 
four years ago to the present hour he 
had got but one application for anything 
like political patronage, and that, which 
happened to be for one of these nomi- 
nations, he was obliged to refuse, stating 
as his apology that while the courtesy of 
the Government to Irish Members was 
beyond all expectation, he could not go 
to them, and ask them for a favour, as 
they invariably gave nothing for nothing. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would narrow as much as possible the 
area of possible Party appointments, and 
carry out the idea of opening all branches 
of the Public Service. 


Constabulary. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
SuprpLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Cuass I. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1878, for Her Majesty's 
Foreign and other Secret Services.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, he had asked 
the Government to postpone this Vote 
until the present occasion. He now 
wished to get at the precise amount of 
the Secret Service money that was spent 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, di- 
vided into these three heads. He ob- 
served that this Secret Service Vote came 
under the head of England, and there 
was no Vote of Secret Service for Ire- 
land and Scotland. He had no objection 
to a secret service. He knew it was one 
of the necessities of every State to have 
herself secretly served in foreign coun- 
tries; that she should have secret emis- 
saries to demoralize the servants of other 
Sovereigns, such as the Emperor of 
Russia, for the sake of the supposed 
interests of the Empire. Although he 
might have no objection to the demorali- 
zation of the subjects of the Czar by the 
application of Secret Service Money, he 
had a great objection to the demoraliza- 
tion of the people of Ireland. They had 
always had a great suspicion that a consi- 
derable portion of this sum was devoted 
to payments in Ireland, or in connection 
with supposed services to the Govern- 
ment in regard to Irish matters. As a 
proof of this, during the years 1865 and 
1868 the sum voted annually for the 
Secret Service was £32,000, and this 
year it was only £24,000. In addition 
to that Vote they were told that the sum 
of £10,000 was charged annually on the 
Consolidated Fund for the Secret Service. 
In the years he had named, it was con- 
sidered necessary by the English Go- 
vernment, for her own purposes, to pay 
considerable sums of money not entirely 
for Secret Service, because a great deal 
of it was performed in open Courts, in 
giving evidence on the trials of political 
prisoners. He wished to say that if any 
of this money was paid to persons in the 
United Kingdom, the portion of the 
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Vote paid to such persons should be de- 
fined, and it should be told how much 
was paid with regard to Scotland, Ire- 
land, and England. He heard an hon. 
Member who represented an important 
Scotch constituency say that no Secret 
Service Money was paid for Scotland, 
but how did he know that? They had 
had informers in Ireland, such as Massey, 
Corrigan, and others, who were described 
by Mr. Justice Keogh as dangerous cha- 
racters in society. Possibly, some such 
men might still be living, and in receipt 
of money from the Secret Service Vote. 
If so, how much had been paid them ? 
To give the Government and the Com- 
mittee an opportunity of stating their 
opinions on this question, he would move 
that the Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£4,000. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £16,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1878, for Her Majesty's 
Foreign and other Secret Services.” — (Mr, 
Parnell.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was ex- 
ceedingly sorry he could not give the 
hon. Member the information he asked; 
but he did not possess it. Indeed, the 
Committee must see the sum would not 
be Secret Service Money at all if he was 
in a position to state exactly the purposes 
to which it was devoted. Al! he could 
say was, that the money was spent with 
the greatest possible care by the Mini- 
sters of the Crown, and as long as the 
necessity for a Secret Service unfortu- 
nately existed, the House must be con- 
tent to leave the subject in the hands of 
responsible Ministers. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, all his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Parnell) asked for, and all 
the Committee asked for, and which 
they had a right to know, was an assu- 
rance on the part of the Government 
that the expenditure of the money was 
one that ought really to be considered a 
secret, and not for the purposes of com- 
pensation allowances and increase of 
salaries. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, he must com- 
plain of the language of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell) in saying 
that the Government spent Secret Ser- 
vice money in demoralizing the subjects 
of the Ozar. He did not think that that 
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the British House of Commons. 

Mr. J. COWEN considered the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) had a 
right to know how the Secret Service 
Money was expended in Ireland. In 
his (Mr. Cowen’s) opinion it was paid to 
spies and informers, who went among 
the people, misled the innocent, excited 
them to insurrection, and then gave evi- 
dence against them. For his part he 
should support the Motion of his hon. 
Friend for a reduction of the Vote. He 
considered the course taken by the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
wrong in asking the Committee to give 
assent to the Vote without giving any 
explanation respecting its application. 
He thought the demand reasonable that 
a distinction should be drawn between 
what was spent in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

Mr. RAMSAY agreed that the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, in asking a Vote 
for such subjects as those of Secret Ser- 
vice, was bound to give some explana- 
tion ; and with regard to its application 
to England, Ireland, and Scotland, the 
question ought, in his opinion, to be 
answered. In addition to this Vote for 
Secret Service, the sum of £10,000 was 
charged on the Consolidated Fund for 
the same purpose. It therefore seemed 
something like a mockery of the Forms 
of the House to place this sum in the 
Estimates, if they were not supposed to 
discuss and obtain some explanation of 
it. The Committee might be told where 
the money was spent, without being told 
how. 

Mr. MACDONALD thought the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) was 
perfectly right in drawing attention to 
this subject, because the House ought 
to know how the money was spent. 
The hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) knew that Secret Service 
Money used to be paid in Scotland for 
the promotion of revolt and rebellion. 
[Mr. M‘Larzn: Forty years ago.] Al- 
though it was 40 years ago, it was no 
less true. He contended that there 
ought to be an understanding that this 
Secret Service Money should not be spent 
in promoting rebellion. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury did 
not know how the money was spent, then 
how could he state that it was well spent ? 
The hon. Member for Meath was en- 
titled to demand an answer as to how 
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much of this money went to Ireland, 
and they ought to know how much was 
expended in England and Scotland. 

r. M‘LAREN said, it would be a 
misnomer to call the Vote one for Secret 
Service, if the Government had to give 
full particulars regarding it. But he 
thought the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell) had a perfect right to ask 
whether any of the money was employed 
in Ireland, especially if he believed it 
was being employed for other than 
legal purposes, and contended that this 
money wasgivenasabribe. He begged 
to say that he had taken an interest in 
public matters in Scotland for 40 years, 
and he did not believe that any of this 
money went to that country now; but 
there was a time when it did, and that 
was when the Sidmouth Government 
existed. The money was sent to Scot- 
land to induce the people to become 
seditious; but of late years he had not 
heard a whisper in Scotland that any 
of this money was expended there. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the nature of Secret Ser- 
vice was really called in question by the 
discussion. If the money was given, it 
was voted in confidence that the Govern- 
ment would apply it to purposes that 
were proper and not to such as were im- 
proper, and that it would be used only 
for purposes which, in the judgment of 
the Government, it would be inconve- 
nient to make matter of public discus- 
sion. The question whether a part of 
the money was applied to the increase of 
salaries must have reference to a dis- 
cussion that occurred a few years ago; 
up to which time it had been the prac- 
tice to make additions out of the fund 
to certain Foreign Office salaries. The 
result of the discussion was that that 
practice was discontinued, and the money 
was not now applied in that way, nor in 
the payment of compassionate allowances. 
He hoped that much would be satisfac- 
tory to the Committee. The Committee 
would do well not to press the question 
now put, because it would be obvious 
that if the information were given, 
either it would be misleading, or it would 
be followed up by further questions 
which would be of a character to destroy 
all secrecy as to the disposition of the 
funds. Suppose it were stated how 
much was given to one portion of the 
United Kingdom, questions would arise 
as to the services rendered, whether 
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they were rendered within it, or whe- 
ther the money was paid to persons re- 
siding there in respect of services ren- 
dered abroad, and the result would be 
a discussion, which it was the very ob- 
ject of the Vote to render unnecessary. 
He could assure the Committee that so 
far as the expenditure of the money had 
come under his notice, there had been 
nothing improperly done with it; at the 
same time, he felt that, though it had 
been properly applied, ‘it would be very 
inconvenient to make that application 
public. He had no doubt each of his 
Colleagues would say the same for the 
part of the expenditure for which he 
was responsible. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would not press for further infor- 
mation on the subject. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, 
that the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman was not at all satisfactory. 
Was any Secret Service money applied 
in the United Kingdom, or was it all 
applied to purposes in foreign countries ? 
If some portion was not applied in the 
United Kingdom, the Committee would 
not press for further information. If 
his memory served him, it was stated in 
a former debate on this subject that 
Secret Service Money was applied en- 
tirely to purposes connected with Foreign 
Affairs. If that were so, the right hon. 
Gentleman could surely state as much 
now without any breach of due official 
reserve. 

Mr. A. MILLS could not see how the 
information asked for would at all assist 
hon. Members to judge whether any 
part of the money was corruptly spent. 
What would be the use of it, unless 
they got the names of every individual 
who had been paid some of this money ? 

Mr. RYLANDS: I took a leading 
part in the discussion to which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer referred, and I moved the 
Resolution by which the House declined 
to allow the payment out of the Secret 
Service Money of any sum for salaries 
or pensions. But the origin of the Re- 
solution which was carried on that occa- 
sion was a little remarkable. I had on 
several occasions put Questions to the 
Treasury Bench as to whether it was not 
the fact that certain parties were re- 
ceiving salaries and pensions out of this 
Secret Service Money, and it was posi- 
tively denied. If I had not had very 
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took, and if I had not resisted the re- 
presentations of the Government, the 
facts of the case would never have come 
out at all. It was only by asking Ques- 
tion upon- Question, and persistently 
meeting the denials given to me, that at 
last I forced from the Government the 
acknowledgment that a very considerable 
amount of salary was paid to an im- 
portant officer of the Crown as an addi- 
tion to the remuneration which he de- 
rived from his Department. And who 
was that official? It was the very offi- 
cial who had the management of this 
Secret Service. My complaint was that 
although this was done, the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs knew 
nothing whatever about it. In fact, my 
noble Friend the then Under Secretary 
of State (Viscount Enfield) was put up to 
deny that there was any truth in my as- 
sertion. Of course, it was not categori- 
cally denied. My complaint then was, 
and it is the same now, that the political 
Under Secretary of State is kept in en- 
tire ignorance of the expenditure of this 
money. If my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
will get up in this House and say he 
knows how this money is expended, and 
that he is prepared on his responsibility 
as a Minister of the Crown to say that 
it is properly expended, I will yield to 
his judgment. But he cannot say so. 
He knows nothing more about it than I 
do. I know quite as much as my hon. 
Friend in reference to this matter. And 
let me tell the House what course is 
taken in regard to this Secret Service 
Money. A large portion of it is ex- 
pended abroad in connection with foreign 
affairs. I believe it will be found that 
the sum of £10,000 charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund is the sum chiefly ex- 
pended for Home purposes. A large 
portion of the £24,000 which we are 
now asked to vote is expended through 
the Foreign Department, and let me tell 
hon. Members how it is managed. A 
Minister of the Crown abroad or a Con- 
sul in some Foreign State applies from 
time to time to the Foreign Office for a 
certain sum of money for the purposes of 
Secret Service; and when he makes that 
application, if he takes care to keep 
within what is considered a fair and 
legitimate amount for the particular 
part of the world in which he is placed, 
and the position he occupies, there is 
no inquiry made. But if the Ambassa- 
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dor or Consul asks for an unusual 
amount, the Foreign Office institutes an 
inquiry and calls the attentionof our 
Representative at the Foreign Court to 
the fact that he is asking for an unusual 
sum of money, and that an explanation 
will probably be necessary. But solongas 
hekeeps withincertain limits, no explana- 
tion is called for, and there is nothing 
to show howthe moneyis expended. Iven- 
ture to challenge my hon. Friend the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to show me within the last quarter of a 
century in all the diplomatic transactions 
which are recorded in the Blue Books, 
any instance in which the employment 
of Secret Service Money has been of 
value. I am speaking about transactions 
completed historically and diplomatically, 
and laid upon the Table of the House 
in the Blue Books, which record from 
time to time the varying action of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the varied 
information which they possess. I chal- 
lenge him to show in any of these trans- 
actions during the last 25 years a single 
ease in which important information 
was obtained by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in advance of the ordinary chan- 
nels of information in consequence of 
the expenditure of this Secret Service 
Money. That is the very challenge 
which I made to the Predecessor of my 
hon. Friend in the office which he now 
fills. The challenge never has been 
met, and I do not think it can be met. 
I say, thatif Her Majesty’s Government 
get priority of information, it ought to 
be known; for, at present, there is no 
evidence of the fact. The Ministers and 
Consuls spend the money, no doubt; but 
you do not require them to give a de- 
tailed account of the way in which it is 
spent. They simply declare, on their 
honour, that it is spent for the benefit of 
the Crown. It is passed by the Foreign 
Office, and there is no check. The Se- 
cretary of the Treasury cannot check it, 
and it is admitted that the check is 
utterly insufficient to secure care and 
accuracy in the expenditure of the 
money. My impression is, that it is paid 
to persons who do not do the slightest 
good in return for it, and if a poor Con- 
sul’s widow goes to the new Consul in 
distress, I have no doubt that he 
would put his hand into this fund, and 
make her a compassionate allowance 
out of it; because he would naturally 
say—‘‘It is a hard case, and the money 
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can go to Secret Service.” There is a 
strong suspicion that a portion of the. 
money is expended in that way. My 
complaint is, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment spend the money without 
getting any real and substantial advan- 
tage in return for it; that the mode in 
which it is spent prevents proper control ; 
that the Representative of the Foreign 
Office in this House knows nothing 
about it, and has no control over 
it, but that it is left in the hands of 
the permanent Servants of the Crown 
who, as far as I know, may deal with the 
money in a manner that is not in accord- 
ance with the public interests. It may 
be that some of the objects for which it 
is expended are good. Perhaps they 
are, but they ought to be stated in the 
Estimate. The system is one which is 
very much open to abuse. If the money is 
employed in this country, it is used for the 
purposes of demoralization, and if used 
abroad, it is used in a mean and con- 
temptible manner in bribing someone 
on the side of your enemy, or on the 
side of some State from which you have 
reason to expect opposition. You bribe 
him to give you private information that 
will damage the interests of his own 
country. I am of opinion that our policy 
in connection with this country should 
be an open policy, and that when we 
talk of British interests, we mean those 
interests which we can proclaim before 
the whole world. I shall vote for the 
Motion which has been made by the 
hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell), 
and I shall also be prepared to vote for 
the rejection of the entire sum asked 
for. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS was re- 
minded, by the challenge thrown out 
by the last speaker to the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, of the proverb— 
“Surely in vain the net is spread 
in the sight of any bird.” He was 
sorry the hon. Member for Burnley, 
who so strongly denounced Secret 
Service Money, had not commenced 
his opposition to it when his own 
political Friends were in office. He 
could not think that the Committee 
would refuse to confide in the present 
Government on this matter as previous 
Governments had been confided in. 
But if a vote were to be taken on the 
subject, let that vote be not upon the 
question as to how much Secret Money 
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was spent in different parts of the King- 
dom, but upon the broad question as to 
whether such money should continue to 
be voted at all. 

Mr. RYLANDS explained that he 
had divided the House against that 
vote when the late Government were in 
office. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY expressed 
a hope that some information of a 
general character as to the proportions 
in which it was distributed, would be 
furnished to the Committee. The Motion 
before the Committee was not made with 
the object of abolishing the Secret 
Service Grant; and if it were conceded, 
and Parliament were informed what 
sums were spent in England, as com- 
pared with Ireland and Scotland, and 
other places, its object would be served. 
With regard to Ireland, it was impos- 
sible, without some further information, 
to satisfy the minds of the people as to 
how the Secret Service Money was ap- 
proximated. They remembered that 
there had been men like Head Con- 
stable Talbot, who, being sworn in as 
officers for the preservation of the peace, 
had gone among the people, and, on 
pretence of taking part in the Fenian 
movement, had mingled among its sup- 
porters and obtained information against 
them. So far was this carried in Tal- 
bot’s case, that, although a Protestant, 
he had actually disguised his real cha- 
racter, so as to perpetrate the sacrilege 
of receiving the Sacrament at the altar 
of a Catholic chapel. It was true that 
he was afterwards shot in Dublin; but 
had the people known of the sacrilege 
he had perpetrated, he would probably 
have fared much worse, by being burnt 
alive by the infuriated populace, whose 
feelings he had outraged. What was 
wanted, however, was not details as to 
particular sums, but the proportions of 
the total money expended in the Three 
Kingdoms; and then, if it were seen 
that there was not an undue amount 
spent in Ireland as compared with Eng- 
land and Scotland, they would be satis- 
fied. At present no attempt was made 
by the Government to interfere with or 
put down any form of popular feeling; 
but the people were apt to exclaim that 
the disturbing element was prompted by 
the Government, who provided the 
means from the Secret Service Fund. 
Of course, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer or the Chief Secretary knew nothing 
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about the expenditure of the money, or 
had communication with men such as 
Talbot. No secrecy would be lost by 
consenting to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell), while 
it would create greater confidence on 
the part of the people in the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
suppose that the Motion was brought 
forward in a spirit of obstruction to 
delay the Estimates, and contended that 
no more fitting opportunity could be 
found to discuss the Vote. Hon. Mem- 
bers had spoken of the spending of Se- 
eret Service Money in Scotland 40 years 
ago; but without going beyond 1848, 
the history of the Dublin Police Courts— 
when Lord Clarendon, then Viceroy of 
Ireland, was dragged into Court upon a 
demand by one Burch, the editor of 
The World, for the payment of the sum 
of £1,000, which he alleged was due 
from the Lord Lieutenant for the sup- 
port of a paper which vilified the lead- 
ing members of the patriotic Party as 
Infidels, Atheists, Socialists, and stig- 
matized them by the vilest epithets-— 
would show how Secret Service Money 
was used in Ireland to bring the Young 
Ireland Party into contempt and dis- 
credit. It might be said that it was 
useless to raise the question, and make 
accusations against men no longer able 
to defend themselves; but these things 
were never known until they became 
matter of history. He wished to point 
out to the Oommittee that with regard to 
such men as Talbot, who had been 
alluded to, there was another way in 
which they were rewarded. Most of 
those employed as spies and informers 
were also inspectors or sub-inspectors, 
and were paid in another form. In ad- 
dition to the £24,000 now asked for, it 
was more than possible that the House 
would be asked to vote another similar 
sum in the form of salaries to inspectors, 
or in some manner impossible to classify. 

Mr. MONK regretted that the whole 
Vote was not to be opposed, as he had 
never heard any argument in favour of 
Secret Service Money. It was beneath 
the dignity of this country that it should 
purchase information in the way which 
it had been shown it was purchased. 

Mr. J. COWEN supported the reduc- 
tion of the Vote. Earlier in the evening 
they had been discussing the case of the 
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Fenian prisoners, and it should not be 
forgotten that some of these men were 
placed in prison on information obtained 
in the manner described, and that it had 
been paid for out of the money voted by 
Parliament. We had instances also of 
the way in which this money was spent 
during the Chartist movement, and 
there was a well-known case of a man 
who had incited the insurrection which 
led to Thistlewood being hanged, who 
had lived for 39 years on a pension 
granted to him by Government out of 
the Secret Service Money. 

Mr. GRAY adverted to the manner 
in which the Vote was brought forward, 
as being likely to deceive any hon. Mem- 
ber who looked at the Estimates casually. 
The Estimates were divided under the 
heads—England, Ireland, and Scotland ; 
but in this item of Secret Service Money 
the whole was put down to England. 
The result of that—whether intentional 
or not—would be that it would not pro- 
bably be challenged by an Irish or Scotch 
Member, unless the Vote were carefully 
examined. If the Government would 
give no information whatever, then the 
whole of the amount should be charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund, and not 
under the head where it now appeared. 
It appeared to him a justifiable thing to 
ask what portions of the sum were spent 
in each country, though he thought that 
if that information were given, the Vote 
would not be tolerated for an instant. 
English Members would resist such an 
expenditure in their country, and Scotch 
Members had emphatically expressed 
their determination not to tolerate such 
a means of corruption in their country, 
and if they resisted the Votes for Eng- 
land and Scotland, they could scarcely 
refuse to assist Irish Members against 
corruption in the same form in Ireland. 
It was usually, though vaguely, under- 
stood that the bulk of the money was 
for the purpose of acquiring foreign in- 
formation ; but, if that were so, why 
should not the Government say as much 
at once? Heshould support the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell), as he should vote for any Mo- 
tion tending in the same direction. Not 
without reason he felt very strongly on 
the point. In 1847, his father, Sir John 
Gray, was intimate with the Young Ire- 
land Party, and, with others, became ac- 
quainted with one Barney Malone. This 
Barney Malone professed to have most 
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patriotic feelings, and to be very san- 
guine as to the prospects of an immediate 
rising in accordance with the views of 
the ’48 Party. He produced plans, and 
sought to induce Sir John Gray, and 
others, to adopt his views. But in look- 
ing through some papers, to which he 
obtained access by a curious accident, 
Sir John Gray found that this same 
Barney Malone had been in receipt of a 
pension since ’98, paid out of the Secret 
Service Money for services rendered to 
Government. In 1848 he was doing the 
same work, and but for the accidental 
discovery of those papers, he might have 
succeeded in entangling Sir John Gray, 
and many others, in a way that might 
have led to their execution. Govern- 
ment had improved on their agents since 
1846, for Barney never went the length 
of swearing-in his countrymen and taking 
the Sacrament at the altar in order to 
win their confidence. 

Mr. BIGGAR had no doubt of the 
demoralizing effect upon the recipients 
of Secret Service Money. The informa- 
tion elicited was generally worthless, for 
the spy must be a liar, and, in most cases, 
a perjurer. He did not see how a Mi- 
nister of the Crown could defend such a 
system before the House and the world, 
and certainly ought to be discouraged. 

Mr. WADDY said, it seemed to him 
that some hon. Members desired that 
Secret Service should not be secret; but 
he would ask how could a great deal of 
the necessary, though unpleasant, work 
of the Government be conducted without 
it? It was, no doubt, a very sad thing ; 
but so long as there were traitors, it 
would be one of the unfortunate neces- 
sities of the Government to take these 
desperate means to find it out both at 
home and abroad. They ought to con- 
fide in this Government as they had 
confided in others in times gone by. 

Dr. LUSH said, he could not agree 
with his hon. and:learned Friend the 
Member. for Barnstaple (Mr. Waddy), 
as he was of opinion that the matter 
should be fully investigated. He hated 
the system of spying, and he thought it 
ought to be discouraged as much as pos- 
sible. He thought it strange that the 
sum asked for should be the same this 
year as last—namely, £24,000. 

Mr. PARNELL disclaimed any in- 
tention of asking for details of payments 
made to individuals. Had he wished 
that he would have made the demand 
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openly. He was willing to withdraw 
the Amendment, if the Government 
would tell him that no money was spent 
in Ireland for improper purposes, or be- 
yond the fair proportion of the expendi- 
ture in England and Scotland. Without 
such information, he must press the 
Amendment to a division. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 43 ; 
Noes 92: Majority 49.— (Div. List, 
No. 162.) 


Mr. ANDERSON moved the rejection 
of the entire Vote. He denied thatthe 
opposition to Secret Service expenditure 
was a new movement, as he and others 
had been opposing it for years, and on 
a former occasion he and those who con- 
curred with him succeeded to the extent 
of preventing Foreign Office clerks from 
receiving part of the money. The hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) did 
not object to that part of the Vote which 
was used in the prevention of crime, 
nor did he himself; but there was reason 
to suppose that no part of it was spent 
in that direction, and he believed that 
Secret Service Money was employed en- 
tirely in political purposes, often of the 
meanest and most degrading order. 
Such devices ought not to be had re- 
course to in a great country like this. 


Original Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 96; 
Noes 40: Majority 56.—(Div. List, 
No. 163.) 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £5,207, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s and 
Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in Exchequer, 
Scotland, of certain Officers in Scotland, and 
other Charges formerly on the Hereditary Re- 
venue.” 


Sirk ANDREW LUSK observed that 
in this Vote was included the sum of 
£200 for Queen’s Plates in Scotland. 
He intended to take a division against 
it; but as he understood that the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) was going to move 
the reduction of the Irish Vote for the 
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same purpose, he should be content to 
allow the Scotch Vote to pass for the 
present. 

Mr. DILLWYN understood that a 
promise had been given that Queen’s 
Plates should not again appear in the 
Estimates, and he hoped his hon. Friend 
would divide against the Vote. Some 
rather curious items were included in 
this Vote. There was the salary to the 
Secretary and to the Law Agent of the 
Bible Board; also the salary to Her 
Majesty’s Historiographer for Scotland, 
who, it appeared, was also Manager and 
Secretary to the Prisons Board. He 
should be glad to have some information 
as to these items. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
might explain that the learned gen- 
tleman who filled the office of Historio- 
grapher in Scotland to Her Majesty at 
present was a well-known man, Dr. John 
Hill Burton, whose works, among which 
was comprised a history of Scotland, 
were a great credit to the age, and well 
known in the literary world. The office 
of Historiographer was well-known. It 
was in the gift of Her Majesty, and it 
was one of those old offices connected 
with the Royal Establishment in Scot- 
land which all Scotchmen would be 
sorry to see abolished; and, although 
differing in politics from the gentleman 
who held the office at present, he must 
say it could not be better filled. The 
sum of £700 drawn for another purpose 
was well earned. Dr. Burton was Se- 
cretary to the Prisons Management 
Board, and the efficiency of the present 
arrangements was greatly due to the 
management of Dr. Burton. The other 
duty for which payment had not been 
fixed was not one that fell within his 
duties as Prison Manager, or Secretary, 
or Historiographer. In England some 
£10,000 a-year was spent in making 
known what was contained in the re- 
positories of the Master of the Rolls and 
other dignitaries. A much smaller sum 
was sufficient for Scotland. So far, 
therefore, as Dr. Burton and those three 
items were concerned, he had given all 
the information which the questions put 
to him seemed to require. He was also 
asked the meaning of Secretary to the 
Bible Board, an office held by the Rev. 
Sir Henry Moncreiff, brother of Lord 
Moncreiff. The people of Scotland set 
very great store upon that office and the 
effective performance of its duties. Every 
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copy of the Bible printed in Scotland 
was published under the licence of the 
Queen, and the duty of the secretary, with 
the aid of the reader, was to supervise 
every edition of the Scriptures before it 
was published. Thatwork had been most 
efficiently performed, and Scotchmen 
would regard it as a very serious ca- 
lamity if the office were done away with. 
Mr. J. W. Barctay asked what the Law 

gent had to do?] He was not precisely 
informed as to what the duties of the 
Law Agent were; but no doubt the re- 
muneration had been fixed, having due 
regard to the duties of the office. 

Dr. LUSH thought the text of the 
Holy Scriptures in Scotland was so 
thoroughly understood, that it was un- 
necessary to continue any person to give 
his imprimatur, and he thought that it 
had been shown that it was worthy of 
consideration whether the office was more 
thanasinecure, and oughtto beabolished. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had not given a satisfactory reply as to 
the duties connected with the salary of 
Her Majesty’s Historiographer in Scot- 
land. The present occupant held the 
office at £184 a-year, and had the op- 
portunity of earning £700 a-year in 
another office, and an unknown sum in 
another office. This was a question 
which must be considered by the House, 
and he could not say that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s explana- 
tion was satisfactory. 

Mr. SerseEant SHERLOCK remarked 
that there was the greatest unanimity 
among Irish Members as to the retention 
of the sum for Queen’s Plates; but when 
the Scotch Queen’s Plates were omitted 
it was the Scotch Members that did it. 
The year after the Vote was re-instated, 
because the Scotch people wished to 
have it. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, as to the 
Queen’s Plate question, the House dis- 
allowed the Vote; but an opposite feel- 
ing was got up, not by the people of 
Scotland, but by some busy Members of 
the House attached to horse-racing, and 
the Government not only re-instated 
the Vote, but paid the Vote which the 
House of Commons had disallowed. 
As to the offices mentioned, the ap- 
pointment of Historiographer might 
be regarded as another way of giving 
a literary man a pension. He could not 
imagine that the office was held with a 
view to the performance of any specific 
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duty. On the other hand, £700 a-year 
for practically managing the prisons in 
Scotland was very small, considering the 
salaries that were paid in England. 
With respect to the other duty, the salary 
was no salary at all. Certain State 
papers had to be calendered. Very few 
men could do that, and Dr. Burton had 
to be paid for editing a particular volume, 
but the amount he was to be paid was to 
depend on the Treasury, and was not to 
be a salary at all. With the explana- 
tions that had been given, and the little 
he had added, he thought the Vote 
might be passed. 

Mr. RAMSAY approved of the Vote, 
and held that in no part of the King- 
dom were the prisons so economically 
managed as in Scotland. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY suggested 
that, by a little alteration, the office of 
Historiographer might be made a useful 
one without withdrawing the Vote. With 
regard to the Bible Board, the office at 
present was scarcely defensible. So far 
as the Law Agent went, they had no in- 
formation whatever with respect to him. 
The explanation of the hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate was, financially speaking, 
unsatisfactory, and he (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy) was prepared to vote with the 
Scotch Members on the subject. 

Mr. MARK STEWART trusted hon. 
Members opposite would see there was 
good reason for passing the Vote in its 
entirety. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the difficulty 
was how could you preserve the purity 
of the text of the Bible? If you allowed 
everybody that chose to print it, all sorts 
of errors would get into it. This plan 
was hit upon—that any person in Scot- 
land should be allowed to print the 
Bible, subject to this condition—that 
they should first of all get permission of 
the Lord Advocate, and engage that his 
permission should be printed on the first 
page of the Bible. Another condition 
was that there should be a secretary ap- 
pointed, and that when the edition was 
printed a perfect copy should be sent to 
him, and if an error was found in it the 
whole edition should be cancelled—not 
that the secretary should revise it. No- 
body could legally print the Bible in 
England except the Queen’s printers or 
the Universities, and this office was fixed 
as a security for the purity of the text in 
Scotland. He never could find out that 
the Law Agent had anything to do. 
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Sr ANDREW LUSK was satisfied 
with the explanations given on the other 
Votes, but not with that for the Queen’s 
Plates. To that he had a decided objec- 
tion. 

Mr. DILLWYN was also opposed to 
the Vote for the Queen’s Plates, and 
should move that the amount asked for 
be reduced by £218, the amount pro- 
posed for that purpose. The House in 
a former year had refused to grant 
money for this purpose, and he did not 
know why the item had been re-intro- 
duced into the Estimates. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £218, for Queen’s Plates, 
be omitted from the proposed Vote.”—(Mr. 
Dillwyn.) 


Mr. J. W, BARCLAY hoped the Vote 
would be agreed to. The work done 
either directly or indirectly by the His- 
toriographer in return for the small sum 
of money paid him was very ample, 
and he thought it mere cheese-paring 
economy to object to it. He hoped the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
would not divide the House on the ques- 
tion. He believed that when the House 
previously withdrew the Vote for Queen’s 
Plates, the feeling in Scotland was so 
strongly expressed against that course 
that the Government had replaced it. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he did 
not support races generally, nor did he 
in the least care for races carried on in 
Scotland. But he found that the Vote 
was given for Ireland, and he could not 
see why it should not be given to Scot- 
land also. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that it was 
because they intended to vote against the 
item for Ireland which would come on 
presently that they would now vote 
against it for Scotland, and he did not 
believe that any feeling existed in Scot- 
land in favour of the Vote. 

Mr. YEAMAN expressed himself in 
favour of the Vote, considering that the 
three countries should be treated alike 
in this matter. He was surprised that 
the Committee should waste so much 
time upon so small a matter. 

Dr. LUSH said, it was very clear that 
whatever might be the case on other oc- 
casions, Scotch Members showed that 
there was a wonderful unanimity among 
them when there was any advantage to 
be gained for Scotland. He should vote 
against the item for the Queen’s Plates. 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
that with regard to the Vote which 
threw out the item for the Queen’s Plates 
some few years ago, that Vote gave 
great dissatisfaction in Scotland. He 
had a strong recollection of the dissatis- 
faction that was created when the item 
was not allowed. He should vote against 
the reduction, on the ground that equal 
justice should be done to Scotland, Ire- 
land, and England. 

Mr. M‘LAREN denied that Scotch 
‘Members combined on all occasions to 
support Votes of Money for Scotch pur- 
poses. On a former occasion a large 
number of Scotch Members voted against 
these Plates. He was one of those who 
so voted, and he intended to do so again. 

Mr. DILLWYN declined to withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he intended 
to vote against the item, not because he 
did not think it was the duty of the State 
to encourage the breeding of horses in 
Scotland and Ireland, but because the 
sum of £218 was so small as to be per- 
fectly useless for that purpose. He 
should, however, vote in favour of the 
Vote for Ireland. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER wished to ask the Committee, 
whether they intended to do anything to 
make progress with the Estimates? The 
Government did not at all desire to cut 
short discussions upon any Vote ; but he 
thought the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell) was going a little beyond the ne- 
cessary line of argument which might be 
used on thatoccasion. He thought that 
the subject was one upon which a great 
amount of discussion was hardly needed, 
as they were presently coming to the 
question of the Votes for Ireland, and 
then they should hear what the Irish 
Members had to say. 

Mr. BIGGAR was of opinion that 
these Queen’s Plates did nothing to im- 
prove the breed of horses. That object 
would be much better effected if the Go- 
vernment passed a law not to allow two- 
year-olds to run before a certain age, 
and not to allow light weights. 

Captain NOLAN, who spoke amid 
continued interruption, said, if the Com- 
mittee would allow him, he wished to 
say that he had come to the conclusion 
that what the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had said with reference to ample 
time being given for the discussion of 
Votes in Supply was entirely wrong, for 
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to the discussion of these Votes. He 
should vote with the Scotch Members, 
because he was of opinion that unless 
the Irish Members supported the Scotch 
Motions they could not expect to obtain 
the support of Scotch Members when 
Irish subjects were discussed. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 53; 
Noes 141: Majority 88.— (Div. List, 
No. 164.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £10,513, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1878, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Fishery Board in Scotland.” 


Viscount MACDUFF, in moving the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£3,000, said he did not do so from any 
feeling of parsimony, but simply to 
raise that part of the question which 
referred to the system of Government 
brands, and which had been the subject 
of a great deal of discussion in the North 
of Scotland both among fishcurers and 
others. The feeling there was opposed 
to the continuance of the branding 
system, which had already been con- 
demned, both by Royal Commission and 
by Treasury Minute. It had been con- 
demned by those interested in the her- 
ring trade, both in Germany and in 
Scotland, as being practically of no use 
whatever, while the trade itself was 
injuriously affected by it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £7,513, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Fishery Board in Scotland.” — 
(Viscount Macduff.) 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY also thought 
that in the interest of the large curers, 
as well as of the small, and like- 
wise in that of the general fishing 
of Scotland, it was now time that the 
branding of herrings by the Govern- 
ment was abolished. He hoped, there- 
fore, Her Majesty’s Government would, 
if the noble Lord withdrew his Motion, 
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give the Committee assurance that the 
Vote would not be brought forward in 
future years. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR thought that 
the Committee should clearly understand 
that if the Estimate was reduced by 
£3,000, with an understanding that in 
consequence the brand was to cease, the 
effect would be not a reduction, but a 
considerable augmentation of the ex- 
penditure—because its effect would be 
that the £6,000 or £8,000 which the 
brand now produced would come off 
the receipts, and the Vote would re- 
main the same. He trusted that the 
Treasury would not consent to the re- 
duction of this Vote. The subject of 
the brand had been investigated by 
three Commissions in 1848, 1857, and 
1870. All of these recommended its 
continuance. It was true that the 
Commission of 1866 reported against 
it. While it was a tax upon the pro- 
ducers of salt herrings, it was a tax 
which they desired to pay, and for which 
there were no Petitions for removal. 
And the reason of this was that the 
brand enabled small producers to sell as 
readily as large producers. It did not 
act like a protective tax, for it was only 
used for the export trade. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON com- 
plained, with reference to the Vote 
before the Committee, that the sum put 
down for the express purpose of repair- 
ing and building piers and quays injured 
by storms was applied to the building 
of new piers. For three years the sum 
granted had been applied to one port. 
Further than that, he did not find that 
those in whose favour that expendi- 
ture was made had, as the Act of Parlia- 
ment required they should do, expended 
for the same objects one-fourth of that 
amount. They evaded the Act by bor- 
rowing the required portion from the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
instead of drawing on their own private 
resources for.it. The Act of Parliament 
also required that the accounts should - 
annually be laid on the Table 14 days 
after the meeting of Parliament, and 
that had not been complied with. With 
regard to the noble Lord’s Amendment, 
the estimate of the brand fees was 
£2,800 less than last year, whilst her- 
ring fishing was increasing consider- 
ably. This required explanation. While 
admitting that there was a great deal 
of truth in the remarks of the noble 
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Lord as to the present system of brand- 
ing, he agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman on the front Opposition 
bench (Mr. Lyon Playfair) that it was 
not desirable that the Vote should be 
reduced as proposed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked whe- 
ther it was for the interest of the herring 
trade on the Coast of Scotland that the 
brand should be continued? The Com- 
missioners of 1867 came to the conclusion 
that the brand was objectionable, as it 
prevented improvements being made in 
the trade. The curers, too, who were 
formerly very much in favour of the 
system, now began to see that it was 
injurious to their trade. There was a 
large herring trade on the West Coast 
of Scotland, and in England, and he 
had never heard that the curers had 
found any difficulty in disposing of their 
herrings which were not subject to the 
brand. He thought that the brand 
should be abolished. 

Sir GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
knew that three or four years ago the 
great foreign merchants of Russia and 
Germany were favourable to the con- 
tinuance of this brand. It would be 
most unwise upon a mere assumption 
without proof that these merchants had 
changed their opinions to disturb a trade 
of so much importance to the North of 
Scotland. He therefore hoped that until 
further information was obtained on the 
subject the Committee would maintain 
the branding. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that since the 
Reports made to that House on the sub- 
ject, additional facts had come to light, 
and a great change had taken place in 
Scotland upon the question of branding. 
He believed that it was expedient that 
the brand should be abolished, and as 
the Dutch had agreed to its abolition, 
he hoped the Government would con- 
sider it expedient to put an end to the 
system. As to the Board of Fishery at 
Edinburgh, it was no Board at all; it 
had been severely censured by the Trea- 
sury, in connection with harbour works, 
and the time had come when it ought 
to be abolished. In fact, the sooner the 
better. 

Mr. YEAMAN also supported the 
Motion of the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Macduff), and contended that it was the 
duty of the Committee to abolish the 
system of branding and the Board of 
Fishery. 

Sir Alexander Gordon 
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Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
neither the present nor any other Go- 
vernment would: wish to maintain the 
system of branding, if all those who 
were concerned in the trade desired to 
have it abolished. But it appeared to 
him that the published Reports of the 
Commissioners were in favour of the 
system, and it was still believed by 
many that if it were abolished there 
would be a great disturbance to the 
trade. Acting upon the advice which 
they had received, the Government did 
not venture to propose the abolition of 
the brand. With regard to the repair 
of the piers or quays, it was his opinion 
that the Act of Parliament was complied 
with if the parties borrowed the por- 
tion of the expenditure, seeing that they 
would have to repay the loan out of 
their private purse. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE wished to 
explain that his father, who was a Mem- 
ber of the Commission of 1848, con- 
demned the brand in principle, though 
he did not see his way clear to abolish it. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE read from 
the Report presented to the House of 
Commons, which showed that the abo- 
lition of the brand would cause a great 
disturbance to the trade, and recom- 
mended that it should be retained. 

Viscount MACDUFF said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY drew attention 
to an item of £350 paid in respect of 
certain Government cruisers employed 
to protect the fisheries. There was 
a general complaint against these ves- 
sels that they did not sufficiently aid 
the fishermen in case of storms, nor 
effectually protect the Scotch fishermen 
from the Dutch and French fisher- 
men, and that the nets of the former 
were frequently stolen without proper 
action being taken by the gunboats. 
He could not see why £350 should be 
given to the gunboats for acting as police, 
and unless the Secretary to the Admiralty 
gave some explanation, he would move 
the reduction of the Vote by that sum. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON was not pre- 
pared with any very minute informa- 
tion. He believed that the whole charge 
the hon. Member referred to was not 
£350 but £150, the sum which was 
paid to the Vigilant. He could assure 
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the hon. Member that the Government 
were only anxious that everything should 
be done to assist the fishermen on the 
coast. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY expressed 
himself dissatisfied with the answer, 
and intimated that unless some more 
satisfactory statement was made, he 
should be compelled to divide the Com- 
mittee against the Vote. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, he had 
every reason to believe that the instruc- 
tions given to the cruisers were fully 
carried out. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
Government had intimated the other 
day that they intended to appoint a 
Commission to inquire into the condition 
of the fisheries; and he wished to know 
whether the Commission should be a 
new one, with large powers, or simply a 
local one; and whether, if it was to be 
a local inquiry, it ought not to be con- 
ducted through the Fishery Board, in- 
stead of by an independent Commission ? 
The Royal Commission of 1865 had dis- 
pelled the idea that there had been a 
great falling off in the Scotch fisheries, 
and since then there had been a steady 
increase of the ‘‘ take” on the coast of 
Scotland. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Departmental Com- 
mission to inquire into various com- 
plaints which had arisen, not only in 
Scotland, but in certain other parts of 
the coast of the United Kingdom. The 
inquiry would be conducted, as the in- 
quiry was conducted during the last 
year, by the Fishery Inspectors for Eng- 
land united with the Inspectors of Fish- 
eries in Scotland. The inquiry was made 
last year with satisfactory results at no 
great amount of cost, and he believed it 
would be the same in the present case. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR observed 
that there had been three separate in- 
quiries instituted of late years into the 
Scotch fisheries, and there was no good 
reason why the question should so soon 
be re-opened by a speculative investiga- 
tion, unsettling the minds of the fisher- 
men. It was not a justification of legis- 
lation that there had been a bad season 
last year. When the temperature of the 
water was high in summer herrings mi- 
grated to colder waters; and when it 
sunk too low in winter they sought 
warmer places. 
produced constant fluctuations in the 
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fisheries; but legislation could not de- 
termine the migration of herrings. 

Dr. WARD asked whether the con- 
templated inquiry would extend to the 
Trish fisheries ? 

Mr. BRUEN expressed a hope that 
the Irish fisheries would be included in 
the proposed inquiry and that the ques- 
tion whether the ‘‘ branding” system, 
which had been so beneficial to the 
Scotch fishermen, should not be intro- 
duced into Ireland would also be fairly 
considered. 

Captain NOLAN hoped that the in- 
quiries would be extended to Ireland. 
When last Session he introduced a Bill 
on the lines of the Scotch system, it was 
attacked piecemeal by the Government, 
but now they expressed approval of the 
very same principles. 

Mr. BUTT urged that greater en- 
couragement should be given by the 
Government to the promotion of Irish 
fisheries. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, when the inquiry was resolved 
upon, it was not contemplated that it 
should be extended to Ireland, inasmuch 
as no complaints had been made to the 
Home Office with regard to the fisheries 
of that country. He would consult the 
Home Secretary as to the advisability of 
including Ireland in the inquiry. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) £4,625, to complete the sum 
for the Lunacy Commission, Scotland. 

(5.) £5,401, to complete the sum 
for the Register Office, General, Scot- 
land. 

(6.) £63,828, to complete the sum 
for the Board of Supervision for Relief 
of the Poor and Public Health, Scotland. 


(7.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £5,798, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1878, for the Salaries of 
the Officers and Attendants of the Household 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and other 
Expenses.” 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
objected to the item of £1,562 for 
Queen’s Plates. Hesupposed he might 
infer without fear of contradiction that 
in theory at least Queen’s Plates were 
given as prizes from the State for the 





These climatic changes | 


improvement in the breeding of horses 
through the medium of races, They 
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were not given by the State as a subsidy 


to the turf as an institution, excellent | 


though it might be. How far had the 
Queen’s Plates in Ireland fulfilled those 
conditions? So faras he was able to 
gather they had not attained their object. 
Year after year money was poured into 
a perfect morass‘of inutility. For many 
years prior to 1860 Queen’s Plates in 
Ireland were won by English horses. 
Since that time a condition had been 
imposed that the money should only be 
given to horses which had been trained 
six months in Ireland; but that pro- 
vision had not altogether stopped the 
practice, and still year after year the 
Queen’s Plates were won by English 
horses. One gentleman in England—a 
Mr. Coppin—in five years carried off 
from Ireland Queen’s prizes amounting 
to no less than £3,400. In 1876 there 
were 17 Plates, with 50 runners, and 
only 19 horses. Queen’s Plates were 
not valued, and had never attraeted 
much attention. From the smallness of 
the amount and the length of the course, 
they were not competed for by the owners 
of good horses; in fact, they were, when 
not the subject of arrangement between 
the various stables, run for by most 
wretched ‘ platers.” In 1874, a most 
wretched animal of that description 
called Hookey was successful. Only 
three sires had been winners of Queen’s 
Plates in the course of many years, and 
this was a proof that these races did not 
develop the qualities which they were 
intended to produce in horses. In reply 
to the assertion that the Turf in Ireland 
would suffer if these Plates were no 
longer given, he contended that the 
people of Ireland were too much attached 
to horse-racing to let it drop because 
these paltry sums were withdrawn. At 
only 5 out of the 90 different race meet- 
ings held annually in Ireland were these 
Plates run for, while the ‘‘added money” 
subscribed at those meetings amounted 
to upwards of £7,000. As to the effect 
that these Plates had in improving the 
breed of horses in Ireland, it was the 
unanimous opinion of those best compe- 
tent to judge that the breed of horses 
in that country had very seriously de- 
teriorated during the last few years and 
that it was still rapidly deteriorating. 
This was a matter that should command 
the attention of Parliament and of the 
country, inasmuch as it most vitally con- 
cerned our Cavalry, which, with the ex- 
ception of one regiment, was mounted 
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horses which could formerly be obtained 
in ample numbers at £25 each could 
now scarcely be purchased for £40. 
The Irish export horse trade, which at 
one time brought into the country 
£700,000 annually, and which in 1873 
amounted to 32,000 horses, had largely 
fallen off, until last year it only amounted 
to 18,000, and thus a most important 
source of national wealth was being de- 
stroyed. The cause of this deterioration 
in the horses was undoubtedly due to 
want of blood—he did not believe that 
there was a single good stallion in Ire- 
land. Those stallions which went about 
Ireland were notorious for hereditary 
unsoundness, and such wretched animals 
ought, he maintained, to be prevented 
by law from perpetuating their miser- 
able species. He might quote pages of 
evidence all pointing to the same con- 
clusion. Now, the remedy which he 
would propose for that state of things 
was, that the money which was voted 
every year for Queen’s Plates and abso- 
lutely wasted should be capitalized, and 
thatalumpsum of, say, £25,000should be 
given to the Irish Government with which 
they might purchase one or two first- 
class stallions and half-a-dozen or more 
good ones, to be sent to various parts of 
the country. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for Galway (Captain 
Nolan) would, he was sure, welcome one 
of them in his locality. If some such 
plan were adopted, there might be a 
Royal Irish stud which would be ex- 
tremely popular in Ireland, as indicat- 
ing that that House was interested in 
maintaining the prestige of their ancient 
breed of horses, and which would be 
productive of great practical advantage. 
He begged, for these reasons, to move 
the reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£1,562, the item for Queen’s Plates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘“‘That the Item of £1,562, for Queen’s 
Plates, be omitted from the proposed Vote.”— 
(Lord Randolph Churchiil.) 


Mr. GREENE, in supporting the 
reduction, said, he fully concurred in 
everything that had fallen from the 
noble Lord, for the deterioration in the 
breed of horses was beginning to assume 
a very serious aspect, and as matters at 
present stood there were stallions going 
about Ireland which propagated a race 
of animals hardly fit for acab. That 
was the more to be regretted, as he knew 
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from his hunting experience that there 
was something in the soil and climate of 
Ireland favourable to the breeding of 
horses, for he had found them sounder 
and capable of more work than those 
bred in England. He was all the more 
glad to support the noble Lord, because 
he was always anxious to vote in favour 
of anything which he thought would 
really benefit Ireland, although he often 
felt it to be his duty to resist legislation 
which he believed would be prejudicial 
to that country. If they meant to do 
anything to improve the breed of horses 
they must do so otherwise than by 
Queen’s Plates. With the same money 
they could introduce stallions into Ire- 
land that would breed a race of really 
strong and useful horses. 

Captain NOLAN thought that the 
arguments which had been urged both 
by the noble Lord opposite (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) and the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bury St. Edmund’s (Mr. 
Greene) were somewhat inconsistent with 
themselves, for he spoke of the Irish 
horses as better than those bred in Eng- 
land, while they condemned the present 
system of breeding in Ireland as bad. 
Beyond that, the scheme propounded by 
the noble Lord wasa chimerical one. If 
stallions were distributed over the coun- 
try it would require a Vote of £2,000 or 
£3,000 a-year for men to look after 
them. It was right to continue the 
Vote in the first instance for military 
purposes ; and, in the next place, because 
these Plates were given to amuse the 
public, and he thought the money ought 
not to be diverted from that purpose. 
The present system of running all the 
Queen’s Plates at the Curragh was not 
satisfactory. The native population 
there was very thin. If they gave 
Plates to one or two of the larger towns, 
it would go much more towards improv- 
ing the breed of horses than any fanci- 
ful scheme of distributing stallions. 

Smrm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH had 
no doubt his noble Friend (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) was animated by a 
sincere desire to improve the breed of 
horses, and had done good service by 
bringing the matter before the House, 
but he hoped he would not press his 
Motion. Whatever might be said from 
the noble Lord’s point of view, the Com- 
mittee should remember that Queen’s 
Plates were given for two reasons—to 
encourage the breed of horses, and to 
promote a sport that was very popular 
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in Ireland. He was satisfied that the 
gift did effectually accomplish the latter 
object, and although he would not go to 
the extent of saying that it had very 
much influence upon the breed of horses 
in Ireland he was satisfied that the 
loss of this £1,500 given in Queen’s 
Plates in Ireland would be much more 
keenly felt in that country than the loss 
of the same sum in England. Some 
fairer distribution than that which now 
prevailed was, however, possible, and 
the Committee would find attached to 
the Vote a note to the effect that the 
subject of the Queen’s Plates was under 
revision. The distribution of Queen’s 
Plates in England had recently been 
revised by the Master of the Horse, and 
he (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) had had an 
interview with the Earl of Bradford on 
the subject of the altering the distribu- 
tion of the Irish Plates. He (the Earl of 
Bradford) advised the Irish Government 
to wait a little before they took any action 
in the matter; but he (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) hoped that in the ensuing year 
they would be able to propose some 
alteration in the existing system. Per- 
haps by giving fewer Plates of larger 
value and changing the locality they 
might be able to do more to promote 
the sport of racing. The suggestion of 
providing stallions for improving the 
breed of horses in Ireland was recently 
fully discussed in that House, and the 
whole subject was thoroughly considered 
by a Select Committee in ‘another 
place ;” but that Committee did not 
recommend that the Government should 
interfere in any such way, nor had the 
proposal made by the hon. Member for 
Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) met 
with a very favourable reception. The 
breeding of horses for the Army was, of 
course, very important; but there was 
no difficulty in getting a sufficient supply, 
and he could not think that under these 
circumstances sufficient grounds had 
been shown for calling on Government 
to undertake what was probably much 
better done by private individuals. He 
admitted, however, that the clear and 
able statement of the noble Lord showed 
that much might be said on the other 
side, and if the Amendment were with- 
drawn, it would give time for considering 
the whole question. 

Mr. ANDERSON did not object to 
the Vote on account of its amount, but 
solely as to the manner in which it was 
to be applied. The evidence before the 
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House of Lords Committee proved that 
the money was thrown away both as 
regarded improving the breed of horses 
and amusing the people. So far from 
assisting the amusement] of the people, 
it was well known that in Ireland many 
of these Plates were run for at races 
where there were no people to amuse. 

Mr. BRUEN preferred prizes for the 
produce of good animals rather than for 
animals which were merely bred to be 
exhibited. He would not sanction the 
reduction or abolition of this Royal 
grant, but must admit that the condi- 
tions under which it was run for might 
be varied with advantage. The question 
had been mooted over and over again at 
most of the agricultural societies in 
Ireland, and it had been generally 
agreed that it was better to give these 
moneys in prizes for the produce than 
to the animals from which that produce 
was reared. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN thought the 
proposal of the noble Lord (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) was a better one than 
giving these prizes as Queen’s Plates. 
He objected to the doctrine that this 
was money spent on popular sports, and 
it would be far better to withdraw these 
Plates and lay the money out at agri- 
cultural shows, which would really re- 
sult in improvements in the breeds of 
animals. 

Mr. MORRIS thought that for the 
last 70 years this had been a perfectly 
useless Vote, and suggested that the 
same sum should be applied in import- 
ing into Ireland good English race- 
horses. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, he was 
much obliged to the noble Lord (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) for the admirable 
manner in which he had brought the 
subject forward, but he was quite mis- 
‘taken. Ireland had 1,500 guineas to 
run for. Let them keep it. If Irish 
Members once parted with this money, 
they would never see it again. The 
noble Lord was mistaken in saying that 
there were no good stallions in Ireland, 
which possessed better stallions than 
were to be found in England. The 
Committee might depend upon it that 
if they left the people of Ireland to look 
after the breed of horses for themselves 
they would attend to it. In Ireland 
they had Tom King, the sire of Umpire, 
one of the best horses in England at 
the present time. [Lord Ranpoipy 
Cuurcuitt: Tom King was sent to 


Mr. Anderson 
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Australia 10 years ago.]| He knew 
what he was talking about, he was 
talking about Tom King, and not about 
King Tom. Then they had Jack 
O’Lantern, and Fenian, and he was 
splendidly bred. His sire was High 
Treason, and they could not beat the 
breed of that horse. They had also 
Ivanhoe and Lothario, such horses as 
Englishmen would give all the world 
for, but Ireland would not part with 
them. If the Committee said to the 
Irish Members that they did not im- 
prove the breed of their horses because 
there were not many horses which ran 
for the Plates, and the time taken was 
very long, he would say that was the 
fault of the stewards and of the Earl 
of Bradford. Let them start the horses, 
and if they did not get over the course 
in a certain time let them disqualify the 
lot, and let another lot run. At Man- 
chester he had seen jockeys smoking 
while they were taking part in a race, 
and the horses had been walking in 
some part of the race. He would come 
back to his old argument. Let the 
Committee leave them alone, for they in 
Ireland knew more about the breeding 
of horses than did the Englishmen. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN admitted 
that under the present system a very 
limited number of horses competed for 
the Plates at the Curragh, and suggested 
that the money should be so divided 
that there would be a prize of £700 to 
be run for in two of the four irish Pro- 
vinces alternately each year. By that 
means a better class of horses would be 
brought to the post. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
having expressed his regret for having 
used on a former occasion an expression 
with respect to Dublin being a seditious 
capital, and having stated that he had 
since learned to know Ireland better, 
offered to withdraw his Amendment, as 
his purpose had been served by the dis- 
cussion which had been raised. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’] 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 45; 
Noes 153: Majority 108.—(Div. List, 
No. 165.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’’— 


(Mr. Biggar.) 
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Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had no objection to 
the Motion for reporting Progress when 
this Vote was agreed to. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock ; 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE BILL. (Lords.) 
(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 
[BILL 182.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question povpored, 
“That the Bill be now read the second 
time.”—( Ur. William Henry Smith.) 


Mr. ASSHETON objected to the Bill, 
which required re-consideration, especi- 
ally in regard to the provisions for 
weeding out useless records. It neither 
provided against the destruction of valu- 
able documents in the weeding of the 
present accumulation of the public 
records; nor, on the other hand, did it 
provide against future accumulations 
by the exclusion of such documents as 
were useless. 
of every ship had to send in five copies 
of the log-book of every voyage he 
made, whereas one ought to be sufficient. 
He had a further objection to the mea- 
sure on the ground that documents would 
be destroyed under its provisions with- 
out any veto of Parliament. It was 
true that certain rules were to be laid 
on the Table, and if not objected to 
within 40 days they were to have the 
force of law, but every hon. Member 
knew that in balloting it was very diffi- 
cult to obtain a day for taking an objec- 
tion before that time passed. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
Bill had been carefully considered by a 
Select Committee of the House of Lords. 
It had two objects—the preservation of 
all useful records, and the best means of 
making the enormous mass of public 
records available for public purposes. 
It was, of course, unnecessary that five 
copies of every log-book should: be de- 
posited at the Record Office, and he 
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would take care that before Committee 
the suggestions which his hon. Friend 
had i should be carefully considered 
by the Government and the Master of 
the Rolls. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


COSTS IN ACTIONS FOR LIBEL (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Cotman O’Locutey, Bill to 
amend the Law in Ireland as to Costsin Actions 
for Libel, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Cotman O’Locuuen, Mr. Mircuert Henry, 


and Mr. Gray. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 194.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT (1875) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. ALEXANDER Brown, Bill to 
amend ‘“‘ The Public Health Act, 1875,” ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. AtexanpER Brown, 
Mr. Lyon Puayratr, Mr. Ryper, and Mr. 


Cowen. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 193.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeem™"" 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 12th June, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstuic Brrrs—Second Reading— 
Crown Office (84); Quarter Sessions (Bo- 
roughs) (99); Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Altrincham, &c.)* (89); Local Go- 
vernment (Gas) Provisional Orders (Penrith, 
&c.) * (90), 


CROWN OFFICE BILL—(No. 84.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, that at present a great 
many documents issued from the Crown 
Office were drawn up in a particular 
form of words, and were published with 
certain known formalities, which had 
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been adopted and followed for a great 
length of time. It was quite possible 
that thany of these antiquated forms and 
usages might be altered with advantage; 
but, perhaps, it would not be altogether 
advisable to do so without the sanction 
of Parliament. The Bill, therefore, pro- 
posed to give to Her Majesty in Council 
power to frame rules prescribing the 
form in which the documents intended 
by this Bill should ia future be worded, 
and to issue rules regulating the publi- 
cation of Royal Proclamations. Among 
other improvements contemplated, he 
might mention that all statutes would 
be cited by their ‘short titles;” and 
statutes, Bills, persons, and other mat- 
ters required to be enumerated might be 
given in a Schedule, instead of being 
included in the body of the document. 
A great change proposed was this—At 
present the Great Seal and Privy Seal 
were affixed to documents by the some- 
what clumsy and rude arrangement of 
an impression made on a great lump of 
wax. Letters Patent more especially, 
of which somewhere about 100 were 
issued every year, were subjected to this 
very cumbersome and inconvenient 
method of affixing the Great Seal. It 
made the document clumsy and un- 
handy, and the Seal was especially liable 
to be defaced or broken; and their bulk 
made their custody a serious question. 
The Bill proposed to give to a Committee 
composed of three great Officers of State. 
to direct impressions bearing the same 
decrees as the Great Seal and the Privy 
Seal, and either of the same size, or smal- 
ler, to be taken on embossed paper, wax, 
wafer, or any other material: these im- 
pressions were to be kept in the same 
custody as the Seals themselves, and when 
attached to or embossed on any document, 
would confer on that document the same 
validity as if it were authenticated by 
the Seal itself. The Committee were to 
provide for a record, to be kept at the 
Crown Office, of all Justices of the Peace 
appointed in pursuance of any Commis- 
sion of the Peace issued by Her Majesty 
—for, at present, although the names of 
the Justices were given in the Commis- 
sion, no Schedule was kept at the Crown 
Office; and it was also intended that 
space should be left in which might be 
inserted the names of such magistrates 
as might be appointed after the Com- 
mission had been issued. The Commit- 
tee were to prescribe the documents to 
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which the Wafer Great Seal and the 
Wafer Privy Seal were hereafter to be 
attached. They were to prescribe the 
mode in which these documents were in 
future to be prepared—whether to be 
written or printed, or partly written and 
partly printed, and whether on paper, 
parchment, or other fitting material ; 
and it was provided that in all cases 
engrossing should be dispensed with, 
and printing as far as possible adopted 
in place of writing. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


QUARTER SESSIONS (BOROUGHS) BILL. 
(The Lord Winmarleigh.) 
[o. 99.] SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


Lorpv WINMARLEIGH, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said that, under two existing Acts 
of Parliament the Town Council of a 
corporate city or town could by resolu- 
tion appoint an Assistant Barrister to sit 
in one division of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions; but a resolution of the Council 
was required on each occasion when 
such a power was proposed to be exer- 
cised, and the Assistant Barrister was 
not entitled to claim remuneration for 
more than two days in a session. The 
object of this Bill was to enable Town 
Councils to pass such. a resolution for 
a whole year instead of for a session, 
and to extend to four days in a session 
as the time for which the Assistant Bar- 
rister might claim remuneration. In 
Liverpool and other large towns it was 
found that two days’ assistance from a 
Barrister appointed under the existing 
law was not sufficient. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Zuesday next. 


House adjourned at half-past Five 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 12th June, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Nzw Werrr Issuep—Jor Hunt- 
ingdon County, v. Sir Henry Carstairs Pelly, 
baronet, deceased. 

Serect Commirrez—Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal Elections (Hours of Polling), Mr. Hunt 
disch. ; Sir Charles Adderley added. 

Surriy — considered in Committee—C1vi. Ser- 
vice Estimates — Crass II. — Resolutions 
[June 11] reported. 

Pustic Brris—First Reading—South Africa * 

195]. 

inthe discharged — Referred to Seleet Com- 
mittee—Oanal Boats * 62). 

Select Committee—Saint Stephen’s Green (Dub- 
lin) * [167], nominated. 

Select Committee—Report—Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation (No. 2) * wotancig TE 
Committee—Report—Local Government vi- 

sional Orders (Bridlington, &c.) * [170]. 

Considered as ded- isons [121], debate ad- 

journed ; Removal of Wrecks * [181]. 





Third Reading—Metropolitan Commons Provi- 
sional Order * [180], and passed. 
QUESTIONS. 
—o ror 
The House met at Two of the clock. 
NAVY—TRAINING SHIPS FOR BOYS. 
QUESTION. 


Cartatn PIM asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If the 
Resolutions of the Middlesex Court of 
Quarter Sessions, adopted on Thursday 
the 26th of April last,— 


“That the establishment of ships at various 
parts of the country for the training of boys for 
the sea service, especially for the manning o 
the Mercantile Marine, having proved highly 
beneficial for this purpose, and also by — 
employment fora number of boys who would 
otherwise become destitute or criminal, it is de- 
sirable that these training ships, now numeri- 
cally insufficient, should be largely increased in 
number, or institutions somewhat similar to 
that at Feltham, in Middlesex, be established in 
every county in the kingdom ; 

“That a representation be made to the Go- 
vernment to the above effect, and, especially, 
that it is desirable for training purposes to sta- 
tion a ship in the Thames, opposite the Temple, 
where she would be likely to attract public at- 
tention and relieve the Metropolis of a large 
class of boys, a class which will annually be- 
come more numerous from increase of popula- 
tion alone, and for which there exists at present 
no adequate employment ; 

“That the expense of such training ships 
should be maintained ‘by payment from parents 
or friends, or from parishes, or others placing 
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boys on board the training ships, and by a Go- 
vernment grant similar to that now given for 
boys on board reformatory or industrial train- 
ing ships ; ” 
have yet received his personal conside- 
ration, and, if so, with what result ? 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had received a memorial on the 
subject, and thought the best course in 
the first instance was to consult the Ad- 
miralty in the matter. The Admiralty 
had sent him a reply to the effect that 
they had already five of those ships, and 
that the whole matter was under their 
consideration, and that they would com- 
municate with him further in regard 
to it. 


Question. 


POOR LAW—PROSECUTIONS— 
FARRINGDON BOARD OF GUARDIANS, 


QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it be the fact that the Chair- 
man of the Farringdon Board of Guar- 
dians acts as justice in deciding charges 
ordered by himself, present as one of 
the guardians, to be prosecuted ; whe- 
ther such a proceeding can be justified 
by the Act 5 and 6 Vic. c. 57, 8. 15; 
whether it is the fact that the clerk to 
the guardians in some such prosecutions, 
as for instance for non-vaccination, is 
allowed by the Bench a fee for attend- 
ance as attorney to prosecute; and, 
whether such allowance is proper ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, it was true that in that particular 
case the justices of the peace, who were, 
of course, all ex officio Guardians, took 


f | considerable interest, happily, in their 


duties as Guardians. It must not be 
supposed that any particular justice 
took any part in any particular prose- 
cution. If, however, any justice had 
taken a prominent part in any case that 
came before the Guardians, he would 
exercise a wise discretion not to sit on 
the Bench when that case had to be de- 
cided. But in this instance he under- 
stood that the justice in question had 
taken no part in the matter when it was 
before the Board of Guardians. As to 
the latter part of the Question, he had 
consulted the President of the Local 
Government Board, and was informed 
that it was the duty of the clerk to the 
Guardians to conduct all prosecutions on 
behalf of the Board at petty sessions 
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without payment ; that the Board held 
that that did not extend to prosecutions 
under the Vaccination Act, which were 
instituted by and in the name of the 
vaccination officer; that the justices 
had power to order the payment of such 
costs as they might deem reasonable, 
and that, so far as the law was con- 
cerned, there was no reason why that 
should not extend to the fee of the clerk 
of the Guardians. But he was bound 
to say he thought the clerk might per- 
form the duty without fee. 


IRISH CONSTABULARY ACT, 1874— 
CONTINUANCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FRENCH asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether, in 
view of the fact that the Royal Irish 
Constabulary Act 1874 expires in July 
next, it is his intention to introduce a 
Bill this Session to further continue that 
Act; and, if so, whether he can inform 
the House when it is likely to be intro- 
duced ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
have already given a Notice of Motion 
upon the subject of the salaries of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary for this day. 
The part of the law relating to the Con- 
stabulary which expires next month is 
the authority given by the Act of 1874 
to pay the salaries of the officers and 
men of the Force. In renewing that 
authority I had hoped to propose other 
changes in the law which appeared de- 
sirable. But the state of Public Busi- 
ness has certainly prevented the intro- 
duction of a Bill dealing generally with 
the subject; and it is therefore now my 
intention practically to confine the Bill 
to that point. 


EGYPT—FINANCIAL POSITION OF 
EGYPT.—QUESTIONS. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether information from the 
Consul General at Cairo has reached 
the Foreign Office to the effect that the 
total which will be required on July 15th 
to pay the coupons and drawings of the 
Egyptian Unified Debt (viz. £1,800,000 
for coupons and £300,000 for drawings) 
will not be forthcoming ; whether it is 
true that the amount now ready is only 
£600,000, with an expectation of obtain- 
ing about half a million more by the 
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sale of cereals (if this can be effected) ; 
and, if he will lay upon the Table any 
information which has been received 
from the Consul General relative to these 
payments ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I must remind my 
noble Friend that the British Govern- 
ment are not responsible for Egyptian 
finance. If I were to make any state- 
ment in answer to the Question of my 
noble Friend it might, on the one hand, 
have the effect of unduly benefiting 
Egyptian finance; while, on the other 
hand, it might have the effect of unduly 
damaging that finance. Under these 
circumstances, I think my noble Friend 
will see that the course which is most 
consistent with the relations which exist 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
Egyptian finance is for me, upon this 
occasion, to refrain from answering the 
Question put by my noble Friend ; nor 
is it the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, as at present advised, to lay 
any Papers upon the Table of the House 
with reference to this subject. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU: Per- 
haps the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs will tell me whether 
it is one of the duties of the Consul 
General to keep Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment informed upon this point ? 

Mr. BOURKE: It is one of the 
duties of all Consuls and Consuls Gene- 
ral to keep Her Majesty’s Government 
informed upon all subjects relating to 
the finance, politics, and commercial 
affairs of the countries in which they 
reside. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Qo — 


PRISONS BILL—[Br1z 121.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Further proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended, resumed. 


Mr. BIGGAR moved the following 
Clause :— 

(Return to be laid before Parliament of special 
punishments.) 

“‘That a Return be laid before Parliament 
early in February of each year setting forth 
the special punishments inflicted in each gaol 
during preceding year, with the reasons given 
by the prison authorities for such punishments.” 
He believed such a Return would act 
as a useful check on prison Governors, 
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Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS pointed 
out that the hon. Member’s object was 
practically met by the Bill in its present 
shape. He did not mean to say there 
was to bea detailed return of each pri- 
soner’s case, but there was to be an 
annual Report as to the special punish- 
ments inflicted in each gaol, which would 
enable them to compare the discipline of 
one gaol with that of another. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. BIGGAR moved the following 
Clause :— 

(Complaint book to be kept in each gaol.) 

‘That a complaint book be kept in each gaol» 
in which every prisoner shall be at liberty 
weekly to enter any complaint he chooses to 
make; said book to be open to inspection by 
the public on payment of a fee of one shilling 
for each person who applies to see it.” 
The object of this clause was that con- 
victed prisoners should be able to make 
their complaints heard by their friends, 
or by means of societies, acting upon 
humanitarian principles, so that if there 
was anything wrong in their treatment 
it might be put right, either by the 
ordinary legal means or by force of 
public opinion brought to bear on the 
matter complained of. It was known as 
a fact that O’ Donovan Rossa, Chambers, 
and other persons had- been badly 
treated; and he urged that had there 
been proper means of bringing the 
complaints in these cases before Parlia- 
ment a remedy would speedily have 
been applied. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he was 
not sure whether the clause before the 
House was the best that could be passed ; 
but he hoped the Home Secretary would 
either accept it, or propose something 
that would better answer the purpose. 
The wish of the right hon. Gentleman, 
no doubt, was that a prisoner should 
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undergo the full punishment the law 
allotted him, but not that he should be 
subject to the irresponsible tyranny of 
prison officials. The power exercised by 
warders in gaols and keepers in lunatic 
asylums was so terrible that every pre- 
caution ought to be taken that no abuse | 
should be perpetrated, and there should 
be an absolute power of appeal. He 
had received a letter from a person who 
had just undergone 12 months’ impri- 
sonment with hard labour in Holloway 
Prison. He was a person of some edu- 
cation, and had for 20 years had an un- 
blemished character, having during that 
time held the position of manager of a 
considerable mercantile establishment in 
the City. He yielded to temptation, not, 
he declared, with any intention to de- 
fraud his employers, and was convicted 
of embezzling a small sum. He made 
no complaint of the superior authorities 
of the prison, of whom he spoke in 
terms of high praise, but he said great 
cruelties were practised by the warders 
and other subordinate officials, many of 
whom, by their ignorance, violence of 
temper, and natural malevolence of dis- 
position, were totally unfit to be en- 
trusted with powers which they sys- 
tematically abused. Complaint to the 
Governor was. useless, as these men 
made common cause, and the last state 
of a prisoner who complained was 
worse than the first. Again and again 
the writer of this letter had seen them 
goad a man into saying something for 
which they could report him. One pri- 
soner sentenced to 14 days was made to 
carry loads for which he was manifestly 
unfit, and when he broke down, he was 
placed on the treadmill, from which he 
fell down dead, having been in prison 
only nine days. There was the solemn 
farce of an inquest; but the fellow-pri- 
soners of the dead man dared not tell 
what they had seen. One prisoner stated 
that he had been confined in a dark cell 
for three days for striking a fellow-pri- 
soner who used insulting language, and 
there chained to the wall by thumb- 
screws. After a time he could do 
nothing but moan, and ultimately he 
went out of his mind and had to be re- 
moved to the infirmary. The marks 
of the cruel instruments were visible on 
his hands for weeks after. Another 
grievous hardship was the impossible 
tasks which prisoners were set to fulfil. 
Quantities of oakum were given to them 
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which only habitual criminals who had 
had experience at the work could pick 
in the allotted time, and failure in their 
task subjected them to what was really 
a terrible deprivation—the stoppage of 
their supper bread. The writer of this 
letter further stated that his weight, 
which was over 13 stone, was reduced to 
less than 11 stone owing to the insuffi- 
cient quantity of food he received, and 
he gladly devoured scraps of dirty bread 
intended for the pigs, raw potatoes, 
mangel wurzels, and anything eatable 
that he could find. One prisoner, who 
was not in his right mind and could not 
do his quantity of work, was declared to 
be lazy, his food was stopped until he 
was too weak to do it; and if ever any- 
one died from starvation that man did. 
The severity of the punishments for 
slight offences was another grievance, 
three days’ confinement in a dark cell 
being inflicted for giving a little bread 
to a fellow prisoner who was almost 
starving. The name of the writer of 
this letter was at the service of the 
Home Secretary. He appealed to the 
Home Secretary, either to accept that 
clause or to bring forward any other 
which would give every prisoner who 
was wronged some appeal. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN supported the 
clause as calculated to put some check 
on the tyranny and the petty persecu- 
tions inflicted by warders and Governors 
of prisons on prisoners. One boy had 
been illegally punished with 72 hours’ 
bread and water, 48 hours only being 
legal. Again, a prisoner was entitled 
by law to see his friends six months 
after he had been sentenced to trans- 
portation; but in the case of his own 
son he was not allowed to see him for 
20 months, and his letter applying to 
the Governor of Portland Prison for that 
privilege was returned to him. Such 
Governors of prisons required looking 
after, and he therefore hoped that clause 
would be pressed to a division. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he thought it 
would be very desirable if between the 
present time and the date when those 
gaols were taken over by the Govern- 
ment a Royal Commission were ap- 
pointed to inquire into the discipline 
and internal administration of our public 
prisons. He did not make that sug- 
gestion in consequence of any want of 
confidence in the Home Secretary, or 
in Colonel Du Cane (Surveyor General 
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of Convict Prisons); but he thought it 
was evident, from the debates of the last 
three months, that neither that House 
nor the country would be satisfied unless 
such a thorough and impartial inquiry 
as he had indicated were instituted be- 
fore the Bill came into operation. The 
inquiry need not take long, and, what- 
ever its result, it was sure to be of great 
practical value. He believed that there 
had been no Commission of that kind 
since the year 1863 or 1864, when he 
had the honour of being one of its 
Members. 

Mr. E. JENKINS thought that if it 
were true there were cruel and malicious 
persons capable of doing what had been 
alleged employed as warders in our 
gaols no more direct means of insuring 
that they would take vengeance on the 
prisoners under them could be devised 
than a system of complaint books, in 
which prisoners would be allowed to 
enter complaints against those officials. 
In most cases the complaints would, on 
investigation, be found to be frivolous, 
and it was only to take a correct esti- 
mate of human nature to suppose that 
the prison officials would, in some way 
or other, endeavour to pay out those 
prisoners who had drawn attention to 
particular cases. Moreover, there ap- 
peared to him at the present time a very 
strong tendency to push humanitarian 
sentiment to the very farthest sxtreme, so 
that it almost became a sort of disease ; 
and the result would be that unless some 
check were adopted everyone would be- 
come suspicious whenever punishment 
was inflicted on persons who had 
offended. We had anti-vaccination, 
anti-vivisection, and soon we should be 
called upon to provide first-class hotels 
for our prisoners. He would ask the 
House whether it was right that it 
should be led away by the stories told 
by prisoners. The only practical way 
was to place the matter under the super- 
vision of the Home Secretary, and they 
might depend upon it that cases of an 
extreme character would, in some way. 
reach the ears of some hon. Members of 
that House. Supposing the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell), or some 
other hon. Member sitting near him, 
had been in gaol and had the oppor- 
tunity of writing in a book of this sort, 
they could easily imagine the state of 
things which would have been created. 
The reporters would have gone and paid 
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their shillings and the complaints would 
have been reproduced in all the news- 
papers, and public sentiment would have 
gone to the prisoners. He had every 
desire that practical measures should be 
taken to provide that no cruelties should 
take place in prisons; but with regard 
to the proposal before the House, he 
questioned whether it was a practical 
one. It was his opinion that the super- 
vision should be left entirely in the hands 
of the authorities. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, a fallacy, under- 
lying all the statements of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, was that the prisoner was the 
only person to be considered if the book 
were established. He thought the book 
would be an admirable institution. It 
would, at least, warn Governors and the 
petty officers of prisons that there was a 
mode of reaching the public from which 
they had no escape. Such a warning 
would, in his opinion, have a material 
effect in suppressing the petty tyranny 
which characterized the internal arrange- 
ments of some prisons. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he thought that 
some additional provision ought to be 
introduced for the protection of prisoners 
now that the prisoners were to be handed 
over to the control of the State; and 
though he did not approve of the pro- 
posal to allow the public to inspect the 
complaint book, he considered it would 
be a wise thing to give prisoners the 
power to enter complaints into the book, 
on the understanding that it should be 
brought to the notice of the visiting 
justices from time to time, and also open 
to the inspection of any magistrate of 
the county. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS was ex- 
tremely surprised to hear what had 
fallen from his hon. Friend the Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert), especially as 
the hon. Gentleman had been a visitor 
to a gaol for many years. The respon- 
sibility of receiving and hearing com- 
plaints rested on the visiting justices, 
and it was properly appreciated. It was 
their special duty by the Act of Parlia- 
ment. The result of the establishment 
of such a book as that proposed by the 
clause would be to multiply complaints 
for the express purpose of getting them 
entered into the book. He must object 
to the manner in which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) had 
read the details of an alleged case of 
hardship without any Notice of his in- 
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tention to do so. It would have been 
but fair that the official implicated by 
that statement should have had an op- 
portunity of answering it. [Mr. P. A. 
Taytor: I only received the letter yes- 
terday.] But if Notice had been given 
yesterday, and the official had been com- 
municated with, an answer of some sort 
might have been received that morning. 
It was certainly hard for those officials 
to have such very grave charges brought 
against them behind their backs. In- 
deed, allegations of that kind ought not 
to have been made in that House at all 
until they had been substantiated. He 
could only say at present that if the hon. 
Member would furnish him with the neces- 
sary particulars, he would cause the case 
to be strictly inquired into. To return 
to the subject before the House, he had 
to remind hon. Members that prisoners 
very often made unfounded complaints, 
and that it would not be wise to allow 
these to come before the public. He 
believed the visiting justices might very 
properly be left to deal with all cases of 
hardship, or alleged hardship, which oc- 
curred in prisons. His own invariable 
practice when a visiting justice was to 
insist upon seeing all the prisoners in 
private, quite apart from both the Go- 
vernor and the warders, and he believed 
other visiting justices did the same thing. 
On the whole, therefore, he did not feel 
that there could be a better safeguard 
for the proper treatment of prisoners 
than was already provided in the Bill. 
With regard to the suggestion of a Royal 
Commission, he had to state that it had 
always been his intention, after the 
passing of the Bill, to appoint a certain 
number of independent gentlemen to in- 
quire into the state of the gaols through- 
out the country. Their inquiry would 
be prosecuted during the Recess, and he 
hoped to be prepared with a set of rules 
drawn up from their Report at the open- 
ing of the next Session of Parliament. 
He trusted the House would be satisfied 
with the explanation he had given. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER considered that 
a Royal Commission was necessary, and 
believed that it would have more weight 
than the method of inquiry which the 
Home Secretary had indicated. Of the 
necessity of an inquiry there could be 
no doubt. There could be no question 
that all the authorities in a prison, 
especially the subordinate authorities, 
who were in contact with the prisoners, 
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must be under very great temptations. 
He could imagine nothing more pro- 
voking than having to deal with the 
general run of prisoners. Therefore, 
there was an absolute necessity for the 
strictest supervision, and from time to 
time an inspection by the public, 
through Parliament, with the view of 
seeing how far that supervision was 
carried out. It was to be remem- 
bered, however, that. all the visiting 
justices were not likely to exercise 
the discretion shown by the Home 
Secretary. As regarded the clause be- 
fore the Committee it was hardly pos- 
sible to vote for it, for it was open to 
the objection that prisoners would not 
make use of it, and if they did it would 
be open to abuse. He trusted that, 
considering how public attention had 
been directed to the matter, and the 
statements that had been made, the 
Government would not overlook the 
suggestion as to a Royal Commission. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Dundee 
(Mr. E. Jenkins) had been forgetful of 
the maxim that humanity, like charity, 
begun at home. He had frequently and 
very properly intervened to secure the 
humane treatment of the subjects of a 
foreign Power, and yet he decried the 
exertions which he (Mr. Parnell) and 
some others had endeavoured to make 
in the course of the discussion on this 
Bill to obtain an amelioration of the 
treatment of our prisoners, which was 
not a consequence of their sentence, 
but merely the result of the whims 
of subordinate officials of the pri- 
son. A great deal of the delay at- 
tending the passage of the measure 
might have been avoided if the Home 
Secretary had shown a proper apprecia- 
tion of the task before him. The rules 
regulating the discipline of the prison 
and the treatment of prisoners should 
have been embodied in the Bill, and not 
left to the discretion of the Home Secre- 
tary. The power at present invested in 
the gaoler by the Act of 1865 to inflict 
punishments was a very arbitrary one 
and ought to be restricted. Under that 
Act the gaoler had the power to inquire 
into an offence and to sentence the pri- 
soner to three days’ close confinement 
and bread and water. That system of 
starving prisoners was a most inhuman 
one, and ought to be at once remedied 
and swept out of the statute. 


Mr. W.E. Forster 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. SHERIDAN thought the book 
would enable the visiting justice to go 
at once to the prisoner who was ill- 
treated. 

Mr. ROWLEY HILL opposed the 
clause. As a visiting justice he could 
say he had never experienced any want 
of readiness on the part of prisoners to 
make complaints, and he thought the 
institution of a complaint book quite 
unnecessary. 

Dr. KENEALY hoped that a Royal 
Commission would be appointed. If 
anything had been clearly demonstrated 
it was that cruelties of the worst descrip- 
tion habitually prevailed in the prisons. 
As to the prisoners having redress by 
action at law, there was no case, he be- 
lieved, extant in which an action had 
been brought by a prisoner against the 
Governor of a prison. That did not 
prove that cruelties did not prevail, but 
that there was an absolute impossibility 
of getting justice for cruelties committed 
in these prisons. They had it on record 
that O’Donovan Rossa was tortured by 
his gaolers, and that the facts were 
entirely misrepresented to the Home 
Secretary. They had yet to learn that 
any punishment had been inflicted on 
that gaoler for the infliction of the tor- 
ture and for the misrepresentation, and, 
for aught they knew to the contrary, he 
might be still employed in a similar 
capacity. How could the Home Secre- 
tary exercise supervision when the facts 
were misrepresented to him? He hoped 
that a Royal Commission would be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the matter, and 
that it would consist of independent 
Members of that House. That Commis- 
sion would be the very best safeguard 
the Home Secretary could have with 
regard to the rules he was about to 
frame. 

Mr. A. PEEL said, the statement 
was erroneous that cruelties of the worst 
description were perpetrated in our 
gaols. There was some ground for in- 
sisting that complaints by prisoners 
heal be entered into a book, which 
should be open to the inspection of 
visiting justices. Such a book did not 
exist in all gaols. He suggested that 
the proposed clause should provide that 
the book should be open to the inspec- 
tion of any visiting justice or magistrate. 
If it were so altered, he would vote for it. 

Mr. MACDONALD objected to the 
charge of 1s., but thought that a com- 
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plaint book would serve as a guide to 
the visiting justices. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER denied the 
accuracy of the statement made by the 
Home Secretary that the complaints 
made of ill-treatment referred to convict 
establishments. The complaints which 
emanated from the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan), a recital of 
prison experience, referred to a county 
prison in Ireland. Those he (Mr. 
Power) referred to on a previous occa- 
sion also related to county prisons. It 
would be fairer to the visiting justices 
in the case of a large prison to give 
them an opportunity of examining the 
state of the prisoners through the 
medium of the complaint book than 
through that of a visit to the cells. 
Their contention was that under the 
administration of these visiting justices 
these cruelties had been perpetrated ; 
and when the right hon. Gentleman 
argued that they were bringing forward 
charges entirely unfounded he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that he 
could not convince him, after having 
passed nearly four months in solitary 
confinement ; and if they could do things 
to a man for uttering words on an Irish 
platform not nearly so strong as he had 
spoken in that House, what would they 
do to a man who had committed an ordi- 
nary breach of the law? What would 
the man that was capable of punishing 
him because he was suspected of a poli- 
tical offence have done if he was an 
ordinary offender? He hoped that the 
House would not be put on a wrong 
scent by speeches of that kind. 

Mr. EVANS did not approve of the 
clause as it stood. He thought the 
Home Secretary could not reasonably 
object to complaints being entered in a 
book; but the most complete way of 
getting at the grievances of prisoners 
was to see them separately in their cells, 
in the absence of warders and Governors, 
and to insist upon inquiry where neces- 
sary. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the clause 
would, at any rate, serve to check the 
disposition of some Governors to carry 
out their duties in a harsh manner. 

Mr. CLIVE did not believe there was 
any foundation for the allegations made 
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against the visiting justices. On the 
contrary, he thought these gentlemen 
carried out their duties with the utmost 


forbearance and discretion. 
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Question put. 
The House: divided :—Ayes 94; Noes 
227: Majority 183.—(Div. List, No. 166.) 


Mr. BIGGAR moved to insert the 
following clause :— 

(Before special punishment prisoner shall be 
heard at petty sessions.) 

‘That, before any special punishment is in- 
flicted on a prisoner, the said prisoner shall 
have an opportunity of having his case heard 
before the justices of petty sessions in open 
court, who may either confirm or disallow the 
said proposed punishment.” 

The hon. Member said, this clause was 
in some respects different from that 
which had just been thrown out, but, at 
the same time, the object was, in some 
respects, the same—that was, to take 
care that the prisoner should not have 
more punishment than the rules at pre- 
sent allowed, or more punishment than 
could be supported by public opinion. 
It was said when this Bill was in Com- 
mittee that it did not matter much about 
what rules were passed by this House, 
for they had to look to those who ad- 
ministered the law. It was very desirable 
that the public should have all com- 
plaints heard in order that the influence 
of public opinion should be brought 
more or less upon the sessions in different 
cases. They knew that it was very diffi- 
cult even to get at a satisfactory decision 
in open Court. For instance, in the 
Tichborne Case, he would say that the 
sentiment of the British public was very 
nearly right, and a very large proportion 
of the English people believed that that 
gentleman was thoroughly innocent of 
the charge brought against him. Tich- 
borne was tried before an able Judge ; 
and the best case which could be made 
out by able counsel and by witnesses— 
some of them of the most disreputable 
kind—was brought against him, and he 
was defended by an able and experienced 
advocate, and at the same time he was 
found guilty. In the case of a prisoner 
brought before visiting justices and 
making charges against warders, it was 
an absurdity to suppose that he would 
receive bond fide justice. All that he 
asked was that these charges should be 
heard in open Court. If justices gave a 

roper decision so much the better; but 
if they gave a decision which was unfair, 
there would be at least some chance that 
the public would hear of the misconduct 
of these justices —he did not think it 
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was intentional misconduct, but, at the 
same time, they were sometimes preju- 
diced—and the public would have an 
opportunity of forming an opinion as to 
whether or not the judgment of these 
justices was sound or not. They had 
heard that day of a prisoner having 
been kept long behind the time allowed 
by the prison rules, and also of a thumb- 
screw having been used to a political 
offender, and neither of these things 
would have occurred had there been an 
appeal to an open Court. The warders 
at present were beyond the reach of 
public opinion, which ought to be brought 
to bear upon all subjects, and certainly 
in connection with the visiting justices. 
It was generally held that the leading 
principle of British law was that the 
subject should be tried in open Court, so 
that in this case the British public should 
know what was done by the visiting 
justices. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, he hoped that 
the Home Secretary would take the ar- 
bitrary power of gaolers into considera- 
tion. The present state of the law was 
certainly not in accordance with the 
Common Law of the land. A gaoler 
was a very unlikely person to come to a 
competent decision, and he should not 
have the power of inflicting solitary 
confinement for 72 hours on a prisoner, 
as he could do under the Act of 1865; 
and he certainly should not have the 
power of confining men 24 hours simply 
by informing the visiting justices that 
he had done so. If the Home Secretary 
did not see his way to accept the clause 
as it stood, he trusted that he would 
meet it with some concession in the 
same direction in which the clause 
pointed. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS resisted the 
Amendment, as being unnecessary, inas- 
much as ample safeguards were already 
provided against the abuse of the power 
of inflicting punishment. As to the 
inquiry which would take place upon 
the framing of the rules for the regula- 
tion of prison discipline, he would 
take care that it was as thorough as 
possible. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. Biggar 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. BIGGAR then moved the fol- 
lowing Clause :— 
(Corporal punishment to be awarded by open 
court. 


“That corporal punishment shall in no case 
be exercised on any prisoner unless by order of 
a competent tribunal sitting in open court.”’ 
The hon. Member said, his own opinion 
was, that flogging should not be inflicted 
in any case; but, as by a decision the 
House had allowed the infliction under 
certain conditions, it was only right and 
just that all precautions should be taken 
to make the use of the power to inflict it 
as difficult to exercise as possible, and 
that prisoners should have the right to 
make their defence heard after a proper 
examination of witnesses. This clause, 
though in some respects resembling that 
which the House had just rejected, dif- 
fered in so far as it could not be main- 
tained that flogging was a punishment 
that had to be administered immediately 
after the offence. The tribunal for ap- 
peal need not be the quarter sessions. 
That was open to objection, because the 
quarter sessions might not meet until 
after the term of the prisoner’s confine- 
ment had expired. An appeal to petty 
sessions would insure the security he 
wished to obtain. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
hoped the House would excuse his not 
going at length into the question, be- 
cause the principle had been discussed 
fully in the consideration of former 
clauses. He felt bound to say his opinion 
had not been changed by any arguments 
he had heard. To adopt such a clause 
would be most prejudicial to prison 
discipline, and all those cases of punish- 
ment must be dealt with by the visiting 
justices. 

Mr. A. MOORE regarded it as per- 
fectly monstrous that such a terrible 
power should be placed in the hands of 
one visiting justice, as practically it 
would be left. He, therefore, supported 
the clause. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, although he 
could not agree with the last clause pro- 
posed, yet he did quite agree with the 
present one. Flogging was a terrible 
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punishment, and should in no case be 
inflicted in a hurry and without sufficient 
inquiry. That was all the clause sought 
to provide. He hoped the Home Secre- 
tary would be induced to re-consider his 
decision; and if he did not do so, he 
hoped the Motion would be pressed to a 
division. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he hoped they 
would have some assurance that a re- 
sponsible tribunal should regulate the 
special punishments mentioned in the 
Act of 1865. These punishments were 
—confinement for a month in a cell, 
putting in irons for a time not stated in 
the Act, and also flogging. He would 
suggest that the number of visiting 
justices to decide upon the punishment 
should be increased to three. Even if 
the number were made two instead of 
one, his hon. Friend (Mr. Biggar) might 
be induced to accept such a concession 
and withdraw his Amendment. He re- 
gretted that, though toiling in the dis- 
cussion of this Prisons Bill night after 
night, they had not met with a single 
concession, but were always met by the 
tules—the splendid rules!—the Home 
Secretary would have framed. But he 
did not see how any of these rules could 
govern or repeal the Act of 1865, and it 
was certain portions of that Act it was 
desired by the clause to limit. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, it 
was his desire that the punishment of 
flogging should be resorted to as seldom 
as possible, and under the strictest pos- 
sible rules, and if anyone would exa- 
mine the statistics, they would see that 
the number of cases in which it was 
resorted to was extremely small. It 
had practically ceased in some prisons, 
but the retention of the power was a 
good thing. Although he thought in- 
quiry by one justice would be sufficient 
as to the expediency of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment in a particular case, 
he was willing so far to accede to the 
wishes of hon. Gentlemen opposite as 
to consider whether the inquiry should 
not be made by two justices, and the 
matter, he could assure the House, 
would receive the best attention of the 
Home Office in framing the necessary 
rules. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought the public 
would always look upon the visiting 
justices as guasi-prison officials, and it 
would be desirable to have some other 
authority. 
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Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
Home Secretary must admit that punish- 
ment by flogging varied in different 
prisons. In some it had become a habit, 
while in others it was banished. The 
reason why flogging was infrequent in 
convict prisons was because it was not 
inflicted except by order of one of the 
visiting Commissioners. [‘‘ Divide! #| 
If it were considered that flogging shoul 
not be inflicted except after due inquiry, 
such as governed convict prisons, then 
it would accomplish what was desired ; 
but if it were to be left in the hands of 
a couple of magistrates without respon- 
sibility, he should feel bound to support 
the Amendment. [‘ Divide!” ] There 
should be no such distinction between 
county and convict prisons, and he hoped 
his hon. Friend would divide the. House, 
and that somebody else would raise the 
question again. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He 
knew quite well that hon. Members who 
interrupted him did not care twopence 
about prisoners being flogged, but he 
did care. 

Mr. RITCHIE rose to Order. Was the 
hon. Gentleman in Order in addressing 
remarks to hon. Members on that side? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the rules of 
debate required hon. Members to ad- 
dress their observations to the Chair. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY denied 
the right of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Ritchie) to lecture him, and as his re- 
mark was made with the object of in- 
terrupting his speech, he felt bound to 
notice it. For his own part, he would 
not consent to have the matter lightly 
passed over. Flogging was got rid of 
in the Army, and he hoped would be 
abolished in the Navy. Flogging was 
nearly got rid of in convict prisons, 
and should not be retained in other 
prisons. 

Mr. CHILDERS hoped that after the 
alteration proposed by the Home Secre- 
tary, requiring the consent of two visit- 
ing justices, the hon. Member for Cavan 
would withdraw his clause. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, all the observa- 
tion he had made was to cry “ Divide,” 
when he thought the hon. Member for 
Galway had finished his speech. The hon. 
Member was not justified in making 
use of the language he had employed 
towards himself and other Gentlemen 
who sat on that side of the House. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the discipline of the prison 
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would be destroyed by a trial of this 
kind in open Court. The provision of 
two justices would afford ample secu- 
rity, and flogging would be inflicted 
as seldom as possible, and under the 
strictest surveillance. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, his main point 
was not so much the number of the 
visiting justices, but to secure the pub- 
licity of sentences for flogging. On that 
point he should divide the House. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 49; Noes 
289: Majority 240.—(Div. List, No. 167.) 


Mr. E. JENKINS moved the follow- 
ing clause :— 


(Where site of prison is of greater value than 
the cell accommodation prison authority not 
to make payment into Exchequer.) 

“ Where in any case the site of any prison or 
prisons vested in any prison authority, including 


the ground within the boundary of the walls 


thereof shall, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
State, be of greater value than the value of the 
cell accommodation necessary under the provi- 
sions of this Act for the district under the con- 
trol of such prison authority, such value being 
ascertained by the number of cells required at 
the rate of one hundred and twenty pounds for 
each cell, the prison authority shall not be 
bound to make any payment under this Act, 
into the receipt of the Exchequer, in respect of 
inadequate cell accommodation.” 


The hon. Member said, if the Bill were 
to pass in its present shape, a serious 
injustice would be done to the county of 
Forfar. Under the 5th section the pri- 
son, which was situated in Dundee, upon 
land of very great value, would be trans- 
ferred to the Imperial authorities, and 
although the cell accommodation in that 
prison was really ample for the purpose 
for which it was required, yet the effect 
of the 17th section would be that 
whereas the Government would take 
over a site which, in round numbers, 
would be worth £10,000, he was in- 
formed that owing to the incomplete 
accommodation in the existing cells in 
Dundee prison, another £10,000 wouid 
be seule to the Government in respect 
of that matter, so that practically it 
would be a fine of £20,000, in round 
numbers, upon the county. 


Clause brought wp, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Sir Henry Selwin-Lbbetson 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
should be glad to meet the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee as fairly as possible. 
But first of all he would say that the 
value of the site would be to him no 
good in the world. What he wanted 
was a certain number, say 100, good 
cells, and his complaint against the 
Dundee prison was that it would not do 
for the purpose for which it was wanted, 
and, so far as the Exchequer went, it 
would be quite impossible to take the 
value of the site as a set off. Dundee 
was bound to have provided certain cell 
accommodation, and that she had never 
done. The fact was that the Inspectors 
had not put the Acts of Parliament 
in force strongly enough against Dun- 
dee, and the money which ought to 
have been expended some years ago on 
prison accommodation had been fructi- 
fying in the pockets of the inhabitants 
and bearing interest. He believed that 
the hon. Gentleman would not deny that 
the prison of Dundee was a very bad 
one; indeed, it had been described as 
‘‘abominable.” If any hardship had 
been inflicted upon anybody, it was 
upon the prisoners, who for the last 
seven or eight years had been confined 
in cells in which they ought not to have 
been confined, and that was the fault of 
the inhabitants of Dundee. Now, he 
would make a fair proposition to the 
hon. Gentleman. He believed that the 
prison of Dundee happened to be si- 
tuated in a part of the town which made 
it extremely valuable, and the price of 
land would, he was told, bring in a 
considerable amount of money. He 
also heard that it would be difficult to 
make this prison into a very good one. 
Under these circumstances, and without 
talking more about the hardship one 
way or the other, he thought the best 
arrangement in this case, when the Go- 
vernment came to settle with the inha- 
bitants of Dundee, would be that the 

rison should be sold altogether by the 
Gevciensinl, and that they should build 
a new one, any deficiency which there 
might be being made up by the inhabi- 
tants. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY recommended 
the hon. Member for Dundee to accept 
the proposal of the Home Secretary, but 
thought it was hardly fair on the part of 
the latter to speak in such strong lan- 
guage respecting the Dundee Prison. 
That building was of a most substantial 
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character, causing it to last much longer 
than buildings that had been erected in 
other quarters, but when first erected it 
was considered capable of meeting the 
requirements of the district. 

Mr. YEAMAN was not quite sure 
that the proposal of the Home Secretary 
would be considered satisfactory by the 
people of Dundee. The present prison 
was remarkably well situated for the 
purposes for which it was built. He 
thought it unfair that they should be 
saddled with £15,000 or £16,000 for 
additional cell accommodation, when 
there was plenty of ground in the imme- 
diate vicinity for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the present prison building. 

Mr. KINNAIRD, as connected with 
the district, ventured to recommend his 
hon. Friend to accept the offer made by 
the Home Secretary. 

Mr. E. JENKINS could only say 
that the offer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was quite open to be considered 
hereafter. The Scotch Bill had yet to 
come on, and it was unnecessary, there- 
fore, for him to accept it. He only 
wanted to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it was to be understood that the 
rule of the 17th section would be adhered 
to, and that he would be willing to ac- 
cept £120 a cell from the prison autho- 
rities ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: No. 

Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 

’ drawn. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT moved 


the following clause :— 


(Contribution by University of Oxford.) 

‘‘The chancellor, masters, and scholars of the 
University of Oxford shall, in consideration of 
their being relieved from their obligation under 
the Oxford Police Act of 1868 to contribute to 
gaol expenses, pay to the mayor, aldermen, and 
citizens of the city of Oxford; on or before the 
first day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-eight, the sum of four hundred 
pounds; and the said chancellor, masters, and 
scholars shall, from that date, be discharged 
from all liability under the said Act in respect of 
gaol expenses.” 


Clause added. 


1657 


Mr. BIGGAR moved the following 
clause :— 
(Officers of prison to be liable for damages for 
excess of punishment.) 
“‘That whenever the governor or other officer 
of a gaol, or the visiting justice or justices, 
punish a prisoner contrary to the prison rules or 
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in excess of the prison rules, said governor, offi- 
cer, or visiting justice or justices shall be liable 
to an action for damages at the suit of the pri- * 
soner or of his executors, administrators, or as- 
signs.” 

The hon. Gentleman said, there had 
been a case in which a prisoner was 
confined for 72 hours in solitary con- 
finement instead of 48 hours. This was 
clearly illegal, and it was only right 
that the prisoner should have taken 
proceedings against the parties who in- 
flicted such punishment. If the man 
had died, it would have been right that 
his representatives should have been 
able to recover the amount which would 
have been recoverable for culpable 
negligence in a case of accident. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL pointed 
out that all that was important in the 
clause was already provided for in the 
law, and that the only mode in which the 
clause might operate would be that of 
an action for some trumpery assault 
brought by an attorney who wanted 
costs. 

Mr. Szerseant SIMON observed that 
the clause would give to.convicts a right 
which it did not give to persons who 
had not been convicted of crime. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN moved the 
following clause :— 


(No person to be detained more than three 
months without trial.) 

‘No person shall be detained in custody after 
being committed for trial for a longer period 
than three months without being brought to 
trial: Provided always, That if it shall be made 
to appear to a judge of the High Court of Jus- 
tice that the further detention of such person is 
necessary in order that his trial may be duly 
and justly had, the said judge may from time to 
time make such order as to the postponement of 
the trial and the detention of such person as to 
the said judge may appear right: Provided 
also, That nothing herein contained shall affect 
the provisions of the statute passed in the thirty- 
first year of the reign of Charles the Second, in- 
tituled, ‘An Act for the better securing the 
liberty of the subject, and for Prevention of Im- 
prisonment beyond the seas.” 


At present, the hon. Member remarked, 
prisoners awaiting trial were kept in 
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gaol eight and ten months ; and this de- 
tention amounted in itself to a very con- 
siderable punishment. The excuses for 
this system were purely financial, it 
being more economical to keep the per- 
sons in gaol than to send them to be 
tried. early all the lawyers he had 
spoken to were in favour of an altera- 
tion of the law. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
even if the clause were passed the object 
which the hon. Member had in view 
could not by any possibility be secured 
without fresh legislation. He quite 
agreed that it was desirable, if possible, 
to give further relief to prisoners await- 


ing trial, and he had given an earnest, 
of his desire by introducing the Winter 
Assizes Act, which he had the honour 


of passing last Session, under which, 


generally speaking, the period of im-' 
prisonment before trial could not exceed | 


four months. He did not say there were 
not exceptions; but a great deal had 
been done by that Act to remove the 
grievance. He wished to be able to do 
something more, but there were diffi- 
culties in the way. It was not practi- 
cable to order that there should be 
another Assize, because there were not 
enough Judges for the purpose. It 
would inflict, moreover, a very great 
hardship on the sheriffs and jurors of 
the counties. The end in view must be 
attained by some alteration of the exist- 
ing machinery, either by extending the 
principle of the Winter Assizes Act, or 
some other means. He hoped the hon. 
Member would not press this clause to a 
division. The object he had in view 
had been gained by entering his protest 
against the unnecessary detention of 
prisoners. If the hon. Member would 
during the present or next Session turn 
his attention to the matter, and show 
how it could be dealt with practically, 
he should be glad to give the subject fair 
consideration to see whether it could be 
treated effectually. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, that in the 
18 months ending the Ist of July, 1876, 
no fewer than 876 persons were kept in 
prison for a period longer than three 


Mr. H. B. Sheridan 
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months, and the right hon. Gentleman 
himself admitted that persons might be 
kept in prison now without trial for five 
months. There were three classes of 
persons affected by the present system— 
the guilty, the innocent, and the public. 
With respect to the guilty, everyone 
would admit that speedy justice was de- 
sirable, and at present, on account of 
long detention before trial, the Judge 
often inflicted a less punishment than 
they deserved. As for the innocent, 
what torture could be greater than that 
they should be kept in prison without 
being allowed to prove their innocence ? 
And then with regard to the public, the 
relief to the ratepayer would be far 
greater by bringing prisoners to speedy 
trial, than by treating unconvicted pri- 
soners, asthe right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to do for the future, as if they 
were innocent. He trusted the hon. 
Member for Dudley would go to a divi- 
sion, and if the House affirmed the 
principle that no person ought to be in 
prison longer than three months without 
trial, the Government could then easily 
come to the House and ask for a larger 
staff of Judges to carry out that prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. FORSYTH announced his inten- 
tion to support the clause, because he 
thought there should be an addition to 
the judicial staff. Although they had 
increased the number of Winter Assizes 
in the country, yet there were places 
where a man might still’ be detained 
awaiting his trial from September to 
March. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS stated that 
was not so, for Winter Assizes were now 
held in every county in England. 

Mr. FORSYTH was not aware that 
there was a rule so extensive as that; 
but the fact still remained that they 
might have a man committed for trial 
waiting in prison four or five months, 
and it was because he considered that 
an injustice that he should vote for the 
clause. 

Mr. SersEant SIMON also supported 
the clause, not because of any want of 
faith in the promises of the Home Secre- 
tary, but owing to the deplorable state of 
things which, according to the admission 
of the right hon. Gentleman, existed. 
A large deputation of commercial men 
from Yorkshire had lately waited upon 
the right hon. Gentleman, and asked for 





three or more Courts for civil trials to 
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be holden in the year in that county ; 
if that request was to be granted, as it 
ought to be, the case was much stronger 
where personal liberty was concerned, 
and where innocent persons were kept 
in prison for a long period without being 
brought to trial. 

Mr. GORST was in favour of the 
clause, because he thought that by 
passing it they would strengthen the 
hands of the Home Secretary. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was one of 
those who opposed unnecessary expendi- 
ture; but to talk about the saving of 
expenditure in the face of a great public 
evil like this was a thing which that 
House would never entertain. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
refuse this clause; and, if he would ac- 
ceptit, he would find no difficulty in giving 
it effect on the ground that it would 
entail the cost of an additional Judge. 

Mr. MILLS said, the question was 
whether, if they passed the clause, they 
had the machinery requisite to carry it 
out. It appeared to him that to pass 
this clause without first introducing a 
Bill to enable them to obtain increased 
facilities in their legal machinery was 
like putting the cart before the horse. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that this was 
one of the questions which was most fully 
discussed by the Judicature Commission, 
of which he believed he was the only 
Member now in the House of Commons. 
What was wanted was to have certain 
centres out of London at which criminal 
sittings should be nearly as frequent as 
at the Central Criminal Court; and to 
which prisoners committed in counties 
where Assizes could only be held twice 
or three times a-year might be sent. It 
was an absurd superstition which re- 
quired prisoners to be tried in their own 
county, while within a reasonable dis- 
tance Criminal Courts might be sitting. 
Without interfering with the regular 
course of Assizes, a Criminal Court sit- 
ting at intervals of not more than two 
months in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and being in the Birmingham district ;, 
and another in London for the Home) 
and Norfolk Circuits would clear all the, 
gaols of the Kingdom, so that no one} 
need be there untried for more than two! 
months. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH said, | 
that before the House came to a divi-| 
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sion, he was anxious it should know] Ord 


what the law of Scotland was on the 
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point, and if he did not feel strongly he 
should not intervene at this late hour. 
So far back as 1701 the Scottish Parlia- 
ment passed a law enacting that any 

risoner, for any crime, and whether 

ailable or not, so soon as he was com- 
mitted for trial, could apply on 24 hours’ 
notice by what was professionally styled 
‘‘running his letters,” and demand from 
the public prosecutor that within 60 days 
a diet for trial be fixed. If the prose- 
cutor failed within 60 days to intimate a 
diet, the prisoner was entitled to instant 
liberation, under penalties. If a diet 
for trial were fixed, such date must be 
made within 40 days of making the in- 
timation to the prisoner, and the trial 
must be actually completed, not merely 
begun within these 40 days. Thus in 
Scotland, although the public prosecutor 
took his utmost latitude in regard to 
time, no prisoner could have his trial 
put off for a longer period than 100 days 
from the date of his commitment. He 
was quite surprised lately to see from 
the Returns laid on the Table, on the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt), that 
the law in England was so different, and 
that some prisoners had within the last 
year or two been detained in prison 
waiting trial for periods extending as 
far as eight months. He could not con- 
ceive, now that the matter had come up 
so prominently, that Englishmen would 
any longer permit themselves to be 200 
years behind their brethren in Scotland 
in so important a point as that embodied 
in this clause. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, it 
was a remarkable fact that the principle 
of the clause had been approved of by 
nearly all the lawyers in the House, be- 
cause they had practical experience of 
its necessity. He would suggest that if 
it were passed it should not come into 
operation until the 1st of October, 1878, 
so that during the next Session of Par- 
liament time should be given for such 
changes in the law as were necessary 
for the working of the clause. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 135; Noes 
165 : Majority 30.—(Div. List, No. 168.) 

Further Consideration deferred till 
Thursday. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Will it be the First 


er? 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Yes. 
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CANAL BOATS BILL—{Bux 162.] 

(Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Secretary Cross, 
Mr. Salt.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. RYLANDS moved that the Bill 
be referred to a Select Cmmittee. 

Mr. PARNELL asked if the Bill 
extended to all parts of the United 
Kingdom ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that at 
present the Bill did not extend to Scot- 
land and Ireland, where he had been 
informed there was no occasion for legis- 
lation on the subject. For himself, he 
should have no objection to its being 
extended. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged. 
Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


And, on June 25, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Sart, Mr. Corsert, Mr. SpencER 
Sranuorz, Mr. Ry.anps, Sir Joun Hay, Mr. 
Price, Mr. Tarsot, Lord Freperick Caven- 
pisH, Mr. Onstow, Sir Ucutrep Kay-Suurtte- 
wortH, Mr. Sampson Luoyp, Mr. Monx, Mr. 
AsHupury, Mr. SuHem, and Mr. Campsety; 
Five to be the quorum. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 

The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


PENALTY OF DEATH.—RESOLUTION. 
Srr EARDLEY WILMOT, in rising 


to move 

“That, while it is not possible at the present 
time to remove the penalty of death altogether 
from the Statute Book, it is desirable to consider 
whether the Laws under which offenders are 
liable to capital punishment should not undergo 
revision, 
said, he felt a great responsibility in 
having undertaken to bring before the 
House and the country a subject of so 
much gravity and importance, and the 
only apology he could offer was the 
long period of time during which, pro- 
fessionally and otherwise, he had been 
deeply interested in the question. The 
time had come when, if it were not pos- 
sible to remove altogether the punish- 
ment of death from the Statute Book, it 
was necessary at least to re-consider the 
subject, inasmuch as it was universally 
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allowed that the laws prescribing and 
regulating that severest of all penalties, 
were by no means a credit to our system 
of criminal jurisprudence. It had been 
investigated at various times by a Royal 
Commission and Select Committees. Yet 
Session after Session had passed away 
and nothing had been done. He wished 
it was possible to do without capital 
punishment altogether, and he for one 
should hail with very great satisfaction 
the day when it would be found possible 
to abolish it. When that day arrived, we 
should have advanced a great step in 
the path of Christian civilization; but 
assuming that this was not possible at 
the present time, he proposed to consider 
the subject under three heads. He 
would first show that the law of homi- 
cide was anomalous and unsatisfactory ; 
he would then give a few details on the 
efforts made from time to time to 
reduce and restrict capital punishments ; 
and, lastly, he would make one or two 
suggestions of his own as to what ought 
to be done at the present time. The 
law of murder rested upon no statute to 
be found in our Statute Book. The 
definition of murder was to be found in 
cases which had come before Lord Coke, 
Sir Matthew Hale, and Justice Foster. 
It was part of the unwritten law that 
had come down from ancient times, and 
which was to be found in our law-books 
and the decision of the Judges. It was 
generally supposed, that old statutes 
existed on the law of homicide long 
previously to Magna Charta, but that 
they had been lost in changes of dynas- 
ties, or in the remote darkness of 
antiquity. The record, meanwhile, of 
them had been handed down in the dicta 
and decisions of our Judges. Murder, in 
the;first degree, was the unlawful killing 
of a human being with malice afore- 
thought, either express or implied. In 
cases of express malice there was no 
difficulty ; but the law had been 
carried a great deal further than 
express malice, and extended to many 
offences which there was no reason 
for calling murder. The cases before 
Lord Coke, Sir Matthew Hale, and 
Mr. Justice Foster went the length 
of saying that when parties were com- 
mitting a felony, if they did an unlawful 
act which caused the death of a person, 
even by sheer accident, it was murder, 
and not misadventure. He was sur- 
prised that nothing had been done to 
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clear up the law in such a matter. Lord 
Macaulay, in his admirable notes on the 
Indian Code, said, in eloquentand forcible 
language, which he (Sir Eardley Wilmot) 
proceeded to read, that the capital pun- 
ishment added nothing to the security 
of human life, and that, as far as that 
consideration was concerned, culprits 
for execution might as well be selected 
by lot. Accordingly, the Indian Code 
embodied the conclusion he had arrived 
at—that if a man in the commission of 
an unlawful act accidentally caused the 
death of another, he was to receive no 
other punishment than that he would 
have received if death had not ensued. 
And this brought him to the class of 
cases in which there was no intention of 
causing death, but in which death un- 
fortunately resulted from unforeseen cir- 
cumstances; where the injury did not 
contemplate, nor was likely, in any 
probability, to occasion the death of the 
party injured. In most of them there 
was no intention to occasion more than 
a slight injury. There were the cases 
of a man who caused death by throwing 
a stone, and that of a man who caused 
the death of a woman by throwing a 
broomstick at her, she having enraged 
him by calling him the son of a whore. 
There was the well-known case of a 
man who, having received an injury to 
his finger, refused to have it amputated, 
and died in consequence; and the man 
who caused the injury was found guilty 
of murder. There was the case of the 
post-boy who, after being robbed, was 
left on the heath exposed to the cold, 
and died, and the robber was found 
guilty of his death. In these cases 
death was not contemplated, and it did 
not appear probable that it would ensue. 
In a case of robbery from the person by 
two boys, one took a watch, while the 
other struck the victim in the ribs to 
make him bend forward and loosen the 
chain of his watch; he died from the 
effects of the blow, and the boys were 
tried for murder at Warwick. A burglar 
was tried for murder for throwing a 
pillow at a woman who was in such a 
state of health that she died from the 
shock. These cases were cited by Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen in his admirable evi- 
dence before the Select Committee of 
1874. A third class of cases included 
those in which death resulted from wilful 
omission or neglect of duty. Under this 
head came the case of Mr. Blundell, of 
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Ince, a Lancashire magistrate, who was 
put on his trial for murder, because a 
road in repair had been left without 
protection and with a rope across it, 
and a woman had fallen and broken her 
neck. This case had been strongly 
commented upon by Lord Brougham 
in his speech on Law Reform, delivered 
in the House of Lords in 1848. [The 
hon. and learned Member here read 
the passage from the speech.] A si- 
milar case was that of the miner who 
left an incompetent youth in charge of 
the engine at the pit-head, with the 
result of causing the death of a collier 
who was being drawn up. Lord Camp- 
bell in that case said that wilful omission 
or neglect of duty would make a man 
liable to be tried for manslaughter or 
even murder ; and Lord Denman, in the 
ease of Regina v. Green, quoted the 
dictum with approval, but said it was 
exceedingly difficult to draw the line 
between the major and the minor 
offence, and that the boundary limit 
was scarcely perceptible. He should 
now give some account of the attempts 
which had been made to deal with the 
subject of capital punishments generally. 
In 1808 Sir Samuel Romilly—a name 
never to be mentioned without respect 
and admiration—got the law abolished 
which made shoplifting a capital offence. 
Even Romilly’s efforts at that time 
would have been unsuccessful against 
the united opposition of Lord Eldon and 
Lord Ellenborough, had not the public 
indignation in Mary Jones’s case, who 
was hung for taking a loaf off a counter 
in a baker’s shop, while she and her 
babe were starving, swept the penalty 
of death for shoplifting for ever from 
the bloody pages of the Statute Book. 
In that case her husband had been 
dragged to sea under a press warrant, 
and on the day of her execution, she 
went to Tyburn with her baby at her 
breast, amid the sympathy of assembled 
thousands, the journey being a triumphal 
procession to the gallows tree rather than 
the solemn expiation of a crime. Ro- 
milly also made several attempts to 
procure the abolition of capital punish- 
ment for the crime of stealing to the 
amount of 5s. in a dwelling-house; but 
from 1812 to 1818, in which latter year 
the melancholy and lamented death of 
Romilly occurred, Government after 
Government, and Bishop after Bishop 
in the House of Lords were found in 
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the majority by which those efforts were 
defeated. Sir James Mackintosh then 
took up the question, and by his great 
exertions, assisted by Wilberforce, Can- 
ning, and Whitbread, succeeeded in pro- 
curing the abolition of capital punish- 
ment for that crime. Even in 1819, how- 
ever, Sir James Mackintosh expressly 
guarded himself against being supposed 
to aim at the entire abolition of death 
punishment—he justified its retention 
in heavy and grave cases. In 1824 the 
power of recording sentences of death 
was given to the Judges, which con- 
tinued till 1861, when the law thus em- 
powering them was, he (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) thought, unwisely repealed. 
The sentence of death was not passed, but 
recorded in a separate book from that in 
which the sentence of death was enrolled 
when there was an intention to carry it 
out. Now, by a late statute, the Judge 
was obliged in all cases to pass sen- 
tence of death upon the convict, even 
where it was quite certain execution 
would not follow; and in those cases, 
the Judge, after the solemn mockery 
of a sentence in Court, wrote to the 
Secretary of State by the next post, 
to inform him that it was not a case 
where the extreme sentence of the law 
could be carried out. In 1832 a most 
important step was taken by the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment for forgery. 
The case of Fauntleroy excited great 
sympathy, and in Smith’s case, where, 
on the promise held out to him be- 
fore trial, that the punishment of death 
should not be inflicted, the prisoner 
pleaded guilty, the bankers almost to 
a man petitioned in his favour, saying 
that the death sentence lessened the 
security of property, and very much 
through the efforts of Mr. Brougham he 
was reprieved. The result was that the 
punishment of death was no longer 
attached to forgery. Before the acces- 
sion of Her Gracious Majesty the im- 
provements which had been effected in 
our penal code were mainly carried out 
by the energy and ability of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, who of all that ever 
presided over the Home Office had been 
most distinguished by his successful 
efforts to improve our criminal jurispru- 
dence. The commencement of Her Ma- 
jesty’s reign was signalized by an act of 
grace which swept away capital punish- 
ment from the Statute Book except in 
the cases of murder and treason. But 
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from that time to the present there had 
been very little improvement in our 
criminal law. In 1847, a Committee of 
the Lords sat, presided over by Lord 
Brougham, when all the Judges and all 
the governors of prisons were examined. 
The Report was a very valuable one, and 
the opinion of those who gave evidence 
was that capital punishment could not 
safely be done away with. In the mean- 
time a great many efforts had been 
made, chiefly by a very active and re- 
spected Member of the House, the late 
Mr. Ewart, who, as early as 1840, had 
brought in a Bill for the abolition of 
capital punishment. In 1862 public 
attention was very much directed to the 
scandal arising from executions being 
carried out in public, and in that year 
the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Hibbert), to whom he desired to pay a 
tribute of respect for his exertions, 
brought in a Bill authorizing execu- 
tions to be private. In 1864 the Capital 
Punishment Committee made a most 
valuable Report. Having had evidence 
from America and various foreign coun- 
tries, they reported that they considered 
the law of homicide very unsatisfactory, 
and they recommended that murder 
should be divided into murder of the 
first and second degree, the first only 
being liable to capital punishment. In 
1866 a Bill, introduced by Lord Cran- 
worth, passed the House of Lords, carry- 
ing out to a great extent the recom- 
mendations of the Capital Punishment 
Commission, and substituting private 
for public executions, which had also 
been a strong recommendation of the 
Commission. The Government went out 
of office before the Bill became law; 
but in 1867 a measure was intro- 
duced by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford, 
now the Secretary for War, who was 
then Home Secretary. That Bill did 
not deal with the recommendations 
of the Capital Punishment Committee 
as Lord Cranworth’s Bill had done, 
but confined itself to the question 
of public executions, which since 
then had been abolished. In 1871 the 
hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Wiltshire (Sir George Jenkinson), who 
he was sorry was prevented by indispo- 
sition from being present at the de- 
bate, brought in a Bill, in conjunction 
with the late Mr. Gilpin, to divide the 
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first of which should only be capital; 
and he (Sir Eardley Wilmot) was glad 
to record the very able and valuable 
efforts of Mr. Gilpin, whose efforts, how- 
ever, were mainly directed to the total 
abolition of the death penalty. He had 
constantly raised the question while in 
Parliament up to the time of his death. 
In 1873 Lord Aberdare introduced a 
Bill similar in character to the one 
brought in by Lord Cranworth; but, 
as before, the Government went out 
of office before the measure received 
the sanction of Parliament. In 1874 
the Recorder of the City of London 
(Mr. Russell Gurney) introduced a mea- 
sure for the simplification of the law 
of murder, and it was referred to a 
Select Committee on which sat able 
lawyers—the President being the right 
hon. Member for the University of 
London (Mr. Lowe), who had been him- 
self Home Secretary. After considerable 
inquiry and discussion, and after exami- 
ning Lord Blackburn and Lord Justice 
Bramwell, and receiving the very 
valuable opinion of Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn, the Committee reported 
that they did not see their way to 
adopt the Bill, which they found to 
be too cumbrous in its machinery. The 
Bill introduced by the right hon. and 
learned Recorder had been framed by 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, who was exa- 
mined at considerable length before the 
Committee. In 1875 and 1876 there had 
been Bills on the same subject, and the 
hon. and learned Member for Salford 
(Mr. Charley) in the case of infanticide 
proposed to restrict capital punish- 
ment to cases where the mother un- 
lawfully caused the death of her new- 
born child within a certain period 
after its birth. The recommendations 
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appointed to consider this subject were 
in favour of the view adopted in the 
French law, that the punishment of 
death should only be inflicted in cases 
of premeditated murder. He (Sir 
Eardley Wilmot) had so long trespassed 
on the patience and kindness of the 
House, that he had no time left for 
going at any length into his third pro- 
position—namely, as to what ought to be 
done. He had himself on two occasions 
introduced Bills to restrict the death 
punishment in cases of murder to where 
the death of the person murdered had 
been designed, or where the party 
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offending must have known that death 
would probably ensue, or where death 
must follow as the probable consequence 
of the act. He thought that the law 
might safely be altered in this direction, 
and the intent, as proved by evidence, 
might guide the jury in delivering their 
verdict. But in cases of infanticide, he 
would strain a point, contrary to the 
principle he had laid down, and make 
infanticide no longer capital in the case 
of the mother, and the mother only; 
where, within a certain period after her 
delivery, she, either alone or in concert 
with others, had even wilfully caused 
the death of her infant. At the present 
time, juries could not be got to convict 
women of child murder, and extricated 
themselves from the difficulty by the 
present absurd law, which enabled them 
to find concealment of birth in trials for 
infanticide. He could not, however, 
pursue this branch of the subject—a 
very wide and comprehensive one—as 
he found he had been obliged to speak 
longer than he had wished or intended. 
He was fully sensible that he had not 
done justice in any way to this great 
and important subject, and he had, as a 
tee Member, to apologize for having 

rought the matter before the House. 
He had, however, some justification for 
the course he had adopted in the fact 
that almost all the improvements in our 
criminal law had resulted from the 
efforts of private Members; while Go- 
vernments rarely ventured to originate or 
to carry through measures for removing 
the evils that existed in that branch of 
the law. In his opinion questions of 
this sort ought not to be left to be 
dealt with by the Home Office, but 
should be handed over to a Minister of 
Justice, to whom should be entrusted 
the reform and the improvement of our 
criminal as well as civil jurisdiction. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing his Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That while it is not possible at the present 
time to remove the penalty of death altogether 
from the Statute Book, it is desirable to consider 
whether the Laws under which offenders are 
liable to capital punishment should not undergo 
revision.” —(Sir Eardley Wilmot.) 


Mr. PEASE: The House will agree 
with the hon. and learned Member (Sir 
Eardley Wilmot), who has just sat down, 
that the law on the punishment of death 
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is a disgrace to this country. But he 
and I take avery different mode of deal- 
ing with the law of murder. He pro- 
poses to divide wilful murder into two 
classes, and to those two classes he would 
award a different punishment—to one 
the punishment of the gallows, and to 
the other imprisonment. I think that 
we shall not solve the question of the 
law of murder until we abolish the use 
of the gallows. I brought in a Bill 
with the view of ascertaining whether 
the House or the country was prepared 
for this change. The crowded state of 
the Order Book has forced me to with- 
draw it. The question has frequently 
been before Parliament. But this Par- 
liament has not had its attention called 
to the position of the law, or to the 
many altered circumstances which time 
reveals, and which point to the desira- 
bility of an alteration in the law. But 
I think that the country and the House 
are more than ever sensible of the diffi- 
culty which arises in carrying out the 
law, so far as it relates to executions 
and the punishment of death. I am not 
here as the spokesman for any society, 
but I have to acknowledge the great 
assistance I have received from Mr. 
Tallack, the Secretary of the Howard 
Association, who has collected statistics 
from the Continent of Europe and from 
America; and who, having visited the 
principal prisons on the Continent and 
in America, has amassed a large amount 
of information on this subject. Local 
cases occurred which brought my own 
attention more particularly to this sub- 
ject, and I came to the conclusion that I 
should be only discharging a public 
duty if I again called the attention of 
the House to capital punishment. In 
the county of Durham we had, a little 
time ago, a large tide of mercantile pros- 
perity, which increased the numbers of 
the population. This rose in the course 
of 10 years, from 1861 to 1871, at the 
rate of 40 per cent; and, whilst that 
prosperity brought into the country 
many of the industrious classes and the 
hardworkers, there were many of the 
residuum, whom we found great diffi- 
culty in keeping in order and who 
created a great deal of disorder. They 
embraced wanderers from other com- 
munities, and they had their influence 
in poisoning those who were already 
there. The high wages which to many 
were a great boon in adding very much 
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to the comforts of their houses, and 
giving them better clothing, and a re- 
duction in the hours of labour, were to 
these men nothing but a curse. The 
use of intoxicating liquor led to crimes 
of a most violent character, and party 
passions were set astir, and we hada 
series of outrages and murders which 
were followed by executions, which made 
every thoughtful man consider the work- 
ing of the present law. Though the 
strong arm of the law came down with 
its iron hand upon those men, it was 
impossible to aver that the constant 
executions that we had in the county 
had the slightest effect whatever in 
putting a stop to the crime and out- 
rages which were committed. In the 
three years and a-half, from January, 
1873, to July, 1876, in this one county, 
no less than 15 persons were condemned 
to die; of these 3 were respited, 1 was 
sent to Broadmoor, and 11 were hung 
within the precincts of Durham Gaol. 
With this before me I began to look 
into the question of murder, and of the 
punishment inflicted for it. I examined 
the various records on this question, I 
looked through the general statistics 
furnished by the labours of this House, 
and I got before me the statistics of 
other countries on this subject, and I 
beg to lay the result of my investigations 
before the House; and I think that I 
shall have some reason for asking the 
House to prefer my Amendment to the 
Resolution so ably moved. I have en- 
deavoured to reason out, so far as I was 
able, the whole of this subject, and, 
whilst it is a subject in which a great 
deal of sentiment may exist, I shall not 
try the sentimental argument. I shall 
endeavour to lay all that to one side, 
and if I fail to-night in convincing the 
House it will be because I fail in reach- 
ing the reason of the House. I will 
adopt the language of Earl Russell, who, 
in a speech on this subject, said—‘I 
am not prepared to dispute the right of 
the community to inflict the punishment 
of death under certain circumstances of 
society ;” but I hope that I shall prove 
that our community will do well no 
longer to exercise that right; that 
capital punishment is no deterrent to 
murder, and that it does not add to 
the safety of life; and, Sir, the facts 
seem to point that it absolutely adds to 
the danger of human life, as shown by 
experience where capital punishments 
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are abolished in civilized States. We 
shall admit that public executions were 
done away with, because they were re- 
garded with most just and righteous 
horror; and I believe that we shall be 
agreed that we only keep up private 
executions, under the belief that they 
add to the public safety. I believe also 
that we shall all agree that the present 
administration of the law is attended 
with many and constantly recurring 
difficulties. With regard to the criminal 
himself, it will be admitted that it will 
be a gain in many ways if society was 
as safe if he remained unhung. We 
would avoid the risk that we continually 
do incur of executing the innocent; and 
there is another thing that we do—we 
are constantly burying good evidence in 
his grave; for in many cases it has 
turned out that the criminal that is 
buried has carried with him to the 
grave evidence that might be essential 
in prosecuting and putting down the 
class of crime for which he had suffered. 
We doom to death those people who are 
totally unfit to die, and if we relieve 
fallible man from passing a sentence 
which cannot be recalled, we shall have 
done something. I shall argue this 
question as one of expediency and of 
progress, and not as one of fixed prin- 
ciple applicable in all times and to all 
circumstances. To begin with, the his- 
tory of capital punishment in this country 
is in itself a strong argument in favour 
of its abolition. ‘‘ Theright of the com- 
munity,”’ as Lord Russell terms it, has 
been less and less exercised, because the 
community has been as safe, or even 
safer in consequence. Whatever may 
be the conclusion this night of this 
House, no doubt arises that the punish- 
‘ment must pass away from our land, 
and that at no distant date capital 
punishment will no longer exist. It 
belongs to a much earlier day than ours, 
and it is no longer needed for the civili- 
zation of the age in which we live. In 
the reign of Henry VIII. we are told 
that no less than 72,000 robbers were 
hung. Sir Matthew Hale says that 13 
men were hung at one Assize for as- 
sociating with gipsies. Between 1749 
and 1771, 109 persons were hung for 
shoplifting alone, and during this cen- 
tury we hung people for stealing sums 
of 1s., 5s., 408., and £5, and for cutting 
down a sapling; the late Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton stated in the House that 
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the Plantagenets had made the punish- 
ment of death applicable to four offences, 
the Tudors to 27, the Stuarts to 36, and 
the House of Brunswick to 156. In 1832 
the death penalty was no longer the 
penalty for stealing horses or sheep, or 
for petty larceny under £5, or for coin- 
ing and forgery. . The executions in 
1832 were 1,449, and in the following 
year were 931. A still further reduc- 
tion was made in 1837, and it got down 
to 116 in 1838, and in 1839 it was re- 
duced to 59; and from 1862 to the pre- 
sent time the average of the 16 years is 
not quite 24. In 1841, a still further 
reduction was made; and again in 1861 
a consolidation law produced still fur- 
ther modifications. Would anyone go 
back to the old state of things when, 
with fewer executions, society was much 
safer than it was with many? It is but 
50 years ago since we hung 2,000 people 
per annum. Those crimes for which 
capital punishment was once the penalty 
have not in the main materially increased 
since that punishment was relaxed, and 
it is curious to see how many classes of 
crime went down as soon as capital 
punishment was abolished. Take, for 
instance, cattle stealing. For this crime, 
during the last three years that the 
gallows was the penalty, there were 113 
convictions; while in the three years 
after the abolition of the capital sen- 
tence there were 67; and for the last 
three years, with double the population, 
there have been but 65. Of horse-steal- 
ing there were 590 cases during the last 
three years of the capital sentence, and 
during the three years following the 
abolition of hanging for the offence there 
were 566, and for the last three years 
376; and so I might go through a long 
list of crimes. In some cases the Re- 
turns may show an increase in proportion 
to the population; but that may be ac- 
counted for by the less barbarous punish- 
ment securing a larger number of con- 
victions. Although the Act of 1861 con- 
solidated the statute, and brought down 
the law to its present state, the com- 
munity was not at all satisfied, and the 
horrors of public executions and the 
scenes at the gallows, around which 
gathered the most depraved among 
mankind and the most unwomanly in 
woman created a further revulsion of 
public feeling. There were men, how- 
ever, then—as there are men I dare say 
now—who, like the late Baron Martin, 
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say—‘‘ But still I am for public execu- 
tions.” In 1864, a Royal Commission 
sat to inquire into the 

“ provisions and operation of the laws now in 
force in the United Kingdom under and by 
virtue of which the punishment of. death may 
be inflicted upon persons convicted of certain 
crimes, and also into the manner in which 
capital sentences are carried into execution ; 
and to report whether any, and, if any, what 
alteration is desirable in such laws or any of 
them or in the manner in which such sentences 
are carried into execution.” 
That Commission forebore to enter into 
the question of the expediency of abo- 
lishing capital punishment for the crime 
of murder. Although they did not all 
sign their names to the Report in favour 
of the abolition of capital punishment, 
five did so, and one-half were practically 
in favour of such a change. In some 
things they were agreed. It was pro- 
posed to divide the crime of murder into 
two degrees, and they also recommended 
that executions should take place inside 
the gaol, and that is the only suggestion 
which has been carried out. They so- 
licited Her Majesty’s attention to three 
other most important points as requiring 
further attention—namely, the propriety 
of appeal in criminal cases; the mode in 
which the Crown is advised to exercise 
the prerogative of mercy; the present 
law as to the nature and degree of in- 
sanity, which is held to relieve the ac- 
cused from penal responsibility in crimi- 
nal cases. It is 11 years since the 
Report of that Commission was issued. 
Administration has followed Adminis- 
tration, and Home Secretary has suc- 
ceeded Home Secretary, and yet there is 
no change whatever except in that par- 
ticular of private executions. The Home 
Secretary exercises his functions still 
with a power greater than the centurion 
of old; for he says to one man you shall 
be hanged, to another you shall go to 
Broadmoor, and to a third he awards 
penal servitude for life. Those func- 
tions remain still unaltered, the law of 
insanity is still in an uncertain state, 
and Bills have been brought in to divide 
the crime of murder into two classes, 
without success. The power of the 
Home Secretary is more frequently ex- 
ercised than ever it was, and the plea of 
insanity is the resource of every advo- 
cate, Judge, and jury, who dislike a 
sanguinary law. Yet this is not satis- 
factory to the community, nor can there 
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be a settlement except by doing away 
with the use of the ion The Gordian 
knot can only be severed by adopting 
the Report of the minority and cutting 
the hangman’s rope. But during these 
11 years, while we have been standing 
still, other countries have been going 
steadily forward, and our criminal code 
is now the most sanguinary among 


| Christian nations in Europe, or on the 


other side of the Atlantic. The great 
object of punishment, as I understand 
it, is not the revenge of society on the 
criminal; but that the criminally-dis- 
posed may be deterred by the fear of 
consequences. It then remains to see if 
capital punishment does check the crime 
for which it isa punishment? Several 
Judges, I admit, are against my view, 
but I do not believe that the best Judges 
are good judges in this. Their educa- 
tion has been in the law, and is founded 
on precedent, and they are opposed to 
changes which would unsettle all the 
knowledge of precedent. I know that 
Lord Eldon voted in favour of hanging 
a man for stealing 5s.; but among the 
voluminous evidence given before the 
Commission I have referred to there is 
that of Mr. Sherriff Nissen and Serjeant 
Parry, and Captain Cartwright, of Glou- 
cester, and others, who declare their 
opinion that capital punishment does 
not act as a deterrent among the criminal 
classes; but above this I value the evi- 
dence of Mr. Frederick Hill, a convict 
prison Inspector, who said that so much 
do criminals believe in the chances of 
escape, from the unwillingness of wit- 
nesses to give evidence and of juries to 
convict, as well as in their luck, that he 
believed they would rather the law was 
kept in its present state. Again, the 
Rev. J. Jessop, chaplain of Horsemon-, 
ger Lane Gaol for 10 years, said that 
criminals did not take the element of 
detection into account; and so this will 
appear if we go through the accounts 
of murders in recent times. Did the 
fear of the gallows deter Thurtell, or 
Rush, or Greenacre, or Wainwright, or 
Treadaway? During the last 16 years 
we have sentenced in England and Wales 
388 criminals. Of these, 210 were hung 
and 178 reprieved, showing an average 
of 24°25 murders per year on the 
average of these 16 years. During the 
first 13 years of that time there were 
22 murders per annum; but during the 
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last three years we have had an average 
of 30 per annum. During the 22 mur- 
ders per year period, we only hung 49 
per cent of the convicted murderers! 
During the 30 murders per annum 
period we have been hanging 62 per 
cent of the convicted murderers. I call 
my right hon. Friend’s (the Home Secre- 
tary’s) attention to these figures. He 
may say they are taken over too short a 
period to be of much value; but they 
are there, take. them for what they are 
worth. Now, let us look at our own 
experience and see whether the effect of 
executions is to deter men from the com- 
mission of homicidal crimes. In Jan- 
uary, 1875, three men were hanged at 
Liverpool for crimes of violence. At 
the July Assizes of that year there were 
six cases of murder from Liverpool and 
20 local committals for manslaughter. 
Wainwright’s murder was immediately 
followed by the Blackburn one, of the 
same type. In 1876, the executions 
of the four pirates at Newgate were 
followed by a series of attacks on 
captains. In 1867, the hanging of 
the three Fenians at Manchester was 
followed by the Clerkenwell explo- 
sions; and soI might go forward with 
numberless examples; but let us take 
those in my own county, to which I have 
already alluded. On 13th January, 1873, 
Slane and Hayes were hung at Durham ; 
on 24th March, 1873, M. A. Cotton was 
hung at.the same place; on 21st April, 
1873, one month after, Hagan was 
murdered, it was said, by Turnbull; 
7th July, Gough murdered Partridge; 
13th September, Dawson murdered his 
paramour; 4th October, Thompson mur- 
dered his wife—6th January, 1874, these 
three were hung ; 7th November, 1874, 
Daly murdered Burdey—28th Decem- 
ber, 1874, Daly was hung. Then what 
followed? 15th March, 1875, Pearson 
murdered Watson; 28th March, 1875, 
Gilligan murdered Kileran ; 11th April, 
1875, Machugh murdered Money; 26th 
April, 1875, Plummer murdered his 
sweetheart. And now let us look at 
the experience of other countries, and 
to this I would specially call the atten- 
tion of this House. In France capital 
punishment is almost abolished. In the 
10 years from 1866 to 1875 there were 
1,084 convictions —of these 121 were 
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executed, or only 11 percent. It is to! 
be noticed that the year in which there | 
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were most executions was followed by 
the year 1873, in which the largest 
number of murders occurred. Homicidal 
crime is on the decrease. In Italy there 
have been no executions in Tuscany for 
50 years. From the Inspector General 
of Italian Prisons I have the following 
information for the years 1873-4 :— 
Naples had 21 homicides per 100,000 
population ; Sicily had 31 ; Sardinia had 
18; Rome and Umbria had 9; Tuscany 
had 6. Tuscany with 1-12th of popu- 
lation has 1-20th of crime. In Holland 
capital punishment was abolished 17th 
September, 1870. Since 1860 no person 
has been executed. In 1871 there were 
5 murders; in 1872 there were 5; in 
1873 there was 1; in 1874 there were 
2; 1875 and 1876 are not yet published. 
In Belgium, the 10 years before 1863, 
921 murders, or 92 per year; in the 10 
years to 1873, 703 murders, or 70 per 
year. Inthe last decade there was no 
capital punishment. Russia has had no 
capital punishment, except for high trea- 
son and military insubordination, for 
100 years. Germany: By the new penal 
code—capital punishment exists only for 
high treason and murder of the first de- 
gree. Saxony abolished capital punish- 
ment in 1868. It was re-enacted under 
the German new code in 1871; but the 
Saxon law has been carried out. No 
executions have taken place. There 
were 29 convictions for murder in the 
three years before the abolition of capital 
punishment, and only 19 in the three 
yearsafter. In Wurtemburg there have 
been no executions since 1870. In 1870, 
1871, and 1872 there were seven con- 
victions for murder. In 1878, 1874, 
and 1875 only six convictions. In Portu- 
gal there has been no execution since 
1846, and no increase in homicidal crime. 
In Austria, in 1876, there were 124 
sentences of death, only three carried 
out. M. Wahlberg (Imperial Councillor) 
adds— 


“The application of capital punishment in 
Austria, and even the very trade of the execu- 
tioner, are in their expiring throes.” 


Resolution. 


In America the following States have 
abolished capital punishment :—Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, Lllinois, 
Maine, Iowa. Rhode Island abolished 
capital punishment in 1852. The War- 
den of the Rhode Island State prison 
states the committals— 
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62 per cent (in proportion to population) less 
murder than in the hanging State. 


In Rhode Island capital punishment 
only exists for the murder of a warder. 
In Rhode Island there were 23 murders 
from 1852 to 1876. I. M. Alderson, 
Secretary of State for Rhode Island, 
states two brothers planned a murder, 
and waited till their victim got into 
Massachusetts (where capital punish- 
ment exists), murdered him in Worces- 
ter, as they thought conviction would 
be less certain. In [Illinois, capital 
punishment has only been abolished two 
years. An attempt was made to restore 
the gallows, but the Legislature refused. 
In 1876, Senator Jessup, of Iowa, in a 
speech to the State Legislature, -states— 

“Murder in the first degree has not increased 
since capital punishment was abolished, but it 
has decreased for four years. Previous to the 
repeal of the old law there was one murder for 
every 800,000 people. For the four years since 
capital punishment was abolished there has been 
one murder in every 1,200,000. As to lynch 
law, that is more often exhibited in States which 
retain the gallows than in those where capital 
punishment is abolished.”’ 


In 1873 Governor Washburne, Wiscon- 
sin, in his Message said— 

“Twenty years have elapsed since death 
penalty was abolished. No State can now show 
greater freedom from homicidal crime. With a 
population representing almost every nationality, 
statistics show that crime, instead of increasing 
with the growth of the State, has actually 
diminished. Since 1853, when capital punish- 
ment was abolished, 71 persons have gone 
to penitentiary for life. There can be no doubt 
that the change in the law has made punish- 
ment more certain, and I but express the opi- 
nion of those who have most carefully con- 
sidered the question when I state, that but for 
that change in the law, at least one-half of those 
convicted would have escaped all punishment 
—so difficult is conviction when the punishment 


is death. The law was changed in 1853. The 
convictions for murder are as follows :— 
1854—3 .. 1859—0 .. 1864—0 .. 1869—2 
1855--3 .. 1860—2 .. 1865—5 .. 1870—4 
1856—3 .. 1861—0 .. 1866—1 .. 1871—3 
1857—3 .. 1862—0 .. 1867—4 .. 1872—1 
1858—5 .. 1863—8 .. 1868—5” 
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The ex-Governor of Detroit Prison, 
Michigan (Mr. L. R. Brockway), the 
newly-appointed Governor of the large 
State Reformatory of New York, at 
Elmira, N.Y., writes to Mr. Tallack, 
“se date March 6th, 1877, as fol- 
ows :— 


“During my late residence in the State of 
Michigan, where the death penalty has not been 
inflicted for more than a quarter of a century, 
I had occasion to look up the matter to the fol- 
lowing extent :—The number of committals to 
the State Prison annually, for crimes involving 
kiJling, is no more now and has not been more 
in any year since the death penalty was abolished 
than it was at the beginning, and the popula- 
tion has increased fourfold. I consider this a 
very strong fact, especially when taken in con- 
nection with the circumstances that in the ab- 
sence of the death penalty convictions and com- 
mittals to prison for killing are much more 
easily obtained.” 


Governor Connor, in an address to the 
Maine Legislature, January 4, 1877, 
speaking of the abolition of capital 
punishment in that State, says— 


“T am glad to remark the evident fact that 
the substitution of imprisonment for life for the 
death penalty has not been followed by any in- 
crease of the crime which it is the object of the 
law under consideration to punish, or any in- 
stance of crime encouraged by the mitigation of 
the penalty. Iam persuaded that the prevail- 
ing sentiment among the friends of the new 
law is not one of tenderness towards the crimi- 
nal, but of regard for the safety of society. It 
is certainly not demonstrable that the penalty of 
death exercises a more deterring inflvence upon 
those disposed to crime than the penalty of im- 
prisonment for life. The advocates of the latter 
form of punishment do not claim that its adop- 
tion will cause murder to cease or even to be 
appreciably checked at once, or within a short 
period of time. It is their belief that murder 
will not at least be emboldened by it, and that 
the authoritative recognition by society of the 
inviolability of human life, in forbearing to 
take that of even the man who has disregarded 
its sanctity, will tend to magnify the offence, 
increase the detestation of it, and exert an edu- 
cational and humanizing influence, which, aided 
by the many influences at work for the improve- 
ment of the condition of society, will, in pro- 
cess of time, cause a sensible reduction of crime 
of every sort.” 


I think, Sir, I have proved from this 
abundant testimony that human life is 
as secure, and even still more secure, in 
civilized States where capital punish- 
ment is not in use. And now, Sir, I 
must draw the attention of the House 
to the actual position of our present 
system. It is obvious that capital 
punishment fails to bo a deterrent, as 
the chances of escape from its fangs, 
arising out of its very nature, are so 
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numerous. I admit that few criminals 
calculate their chances; but let us look 
at what these chances are that the 
criminal has in hisfavour. The general 
chances of escape, the feelings of the 
Judge and jury and counsel, the plea of 
insanity; and last, but not least, the 
Home Secretary. In vain we look 
around for any other crime that has the 
same chances of escaping the punish- 
ment awarded toit. What are the facts? 
From 1861 to 1872, 281 convicts were 
sentenced to death. Of these, 142, or 
just one-half, were hung; 136 were re- 
prieved ; 3 committed suicide. In 1875, 
out of 84 persons committed for murder, 
only 15 were hung; 34 were acquitted ; 
33 sentenced ; 17 were found to be in- 
sane. Out of the 33 sentenced, 18 were 
hung, 15 were reprieved. No inference 
can be more plain or more just than that 
the gallows is no deterrent; but it is 
obvious, that if under such a system 
murder does not increase, with such vast 
chances of escaping the hangman, it fol- 
lows that a more certain form of punish- 
ment would be much more deterrent. 
Abolish the gallows, and we should shut 
many doors for escaping; abolish the 
gallows, and you abolish the reluctance 
of Judge and jury; you place the plea 
of insanity on a proper footing; and the 
mercy of the Crown would be used as 
such a prerogative ought to be used. 
It cannot be denied that juries often 
hesitate to convict in cases where death 
would be the result of their verdict. Let 
us look at the authorities on this subject. 
Lord Cranworth— 

“23.—I think that juries often wish to get 
out of the responsibility of finding a man guilty 
when he is to suffer death as the result of their 
verdict. 

‘¢98.—I have known one or two instances in 
which the prisoner was tried for murder— 
which, to my mind, was clearly made out—but 
nevertheless he was acquitted, and I believe the 
acquittal was because the jury did not like to 
convict in a case where capital punishment was 
to follow. 

‘‘ Names a case at Lincoln of a woman indicted 
for poisoning. Acquitted on first; found guilty 
on second. 

**101.—Recollects case of a man being tried 

for murder and acquitted. On the same evidence 
convicted of highway robbery.” 
Baron Martin says juries will always do 
their duty. Mr. Beggs says that Baron 
Martin, at Leeds, addressed a jury as 
follows :— 


“Tregret extremely to hear that you have only 
been driven to a conscientious verdict of guilty 
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of murder by the belief that the sentence would 
not be carried into execution. Iam bound to 
say that that is a view not proper for a jury to 
take.” 


Resolution. 


Serjeant Parry— 


‘* Tt is a common observation in our profession 
that there is nothing more difficult than to ob- 
tain a verdict of guilty from a jury where the 
charge is murder. It has frequently occurred 
that the jury have asked—Can we find a verdict 
of manslaughter? No, you cannot. And the 
prisoner is allowed to go free. 

‘*Says he knows several cases; declines to 
give names.” 


The plea of insanity, as now used, is a 
perfect disgrace in a system of punish- 
ment where death is held to be the de- 
terrent for the crime of murder. The 
question of who is sane and who is insane 
appears to be decided without the faintest 
resemblance to arule. Professor Bene- 
dict, of Vienna, has told us that he dis- 
sected the brains of 16 criminals, and 
that these were of a type distinctly lower 
than the brains of ordinary men. Look 
at the cases that have recently occurred, 
and let us see if we can trace the sem- 
blance to auniform law. Take the case 
of Charles O’Donnell, from Zhe Daily 
Telegraph, 24th November, 1876 — 
Served full time in Army. Discharged 
in 1872. Married in 1874. After mar- 
riage inanasylum. There was insanity 
in his family. Conduct not generally 
sane.. He was hung. Then take the 
case of Marks, from Zhe Daily Telegraph, 
14th December, 1876—His father was 
peculiar in his ways. His brother of 
unsound mind. His schoolmaster said 
he was peculiar as a boy. His neigh- 
bour thought him mad. He read the 
paper upside down. His employer 
thought him mad. He had threatened 
to stab anotherman. He was known as 
‘“Mad Marks.” He was hung. Then 
follows the case of F. Treadaway, who, 
I find from Zhe Daily Telegraph, 9th 
February, 1877, was found guilty, though 
the Judge (Lush) called particular at- 
tention to his state of mind. The Judge 
told him that it was impossible, on the 
evidence brought forward, to believe 
him to be of unsound mind—the Judge 
ending by saying—‘‘In that verdict I 
entirely concur.” But what did the 
Home Secretary say when interrogated 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Lambeth (Sir James Lawrence) ?— 

“ But I have no objection to state in the pre- 
sent case that the prisoner was tried before one 
of the most experienced and eminent Judges 
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upon the Bench. He had a fit in the course of 
the trial, and evidence was given as to epilepsy 
in his family and in his own case. Doubts 
occurred to the learned Judge as to the effect 
this had had in weakening the prisoner’s mind, 
and he recommended the inquiry which was 
made for his own satisfaction by two eminent 
medical gentlemen. He afterwards advised the 
commutation of the sentence, on the ground that 
the convict was an epileptic, and might be 
treated as a person who had been deprived by 
disease of the capacity he would otherwise have 
had to resist the criminal impulse. I do not 
think that any Secretary of State would have 
been justified in departing from the usual rule 
by refusing to advise Her Majesty to act in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of so expe- 
rienced and able aJudge.”—[3 Hansard, cexxxii. 
1361-2.] 





Then comes the case of Daniel East, of 
whom one medical witness, when asked 
the test question whether the prisoner 
was in a state of mind “in which he 
might do what was wrong without know- 
ing that it was wrong,”’ replied that he 
‘thought so, but could not give a de- 
cisive answer.” Another said that he 
believed the prisoner to be of ‘‘ unsound 
mind ;” but, on being asked the same 
question as the previous witness, replied 
that ‘‘he could not say.” Further, as to 
what he meant, then, by the phrase 
‘‘ being of unsound mind,” he discreetly 
answered that ‘‘it was a difficult ques- 
tion;”’ and upon the Judge inquiring 
whether, in his opinion, the prisoner 
“‘now knew that it was wrong to kill 
anybody,” he said that “‘ he believed he 
did ’’—an answer which amounts to an 
admission that at the present moment, 
at any rate, the prisoner is legally re- 
sponsible for his acts. But what do our 
own medical men say on this doctrine 
of insanity ?— 

“ At the annual meeting of Medical Officers 
of Asylums, held at the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, London, on July 14, 1864, it was 
unanimously resolved by those present (upwards 
of 50 experienced doctors) —‘ That so much of the 
legal test of the mental condition of an alleged 
criminal lunatic as renders him a responsible 
agent, because he knows the difference between 
right and wrong, is inconsistent with the fact, 
well-known to every member of this meeting, 
that the power of distinguishing between right 
and wrong exists frequently among those who 
are undoubtedly insane, and is often associated 
with dangerous and uncontrollable delusions.’ ’’ 


Dr. William Guy, of London (for many 
years medical officer of convict pri- 
sons), recorded in Zhe Statistical Society’s 
Journal, in June, 1869, his analysis of 
the Judicial Statistics (official) for 30 
years (1836 to 1865). In that period, 
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out of 1,811 persons tried for murder in 
England and Wales, 263, or 14} per 


cent, were found insane. But in the 
same 30 years, out of 637,301 persons 
tried for all kinds of crimes, only 864, 
or about 1 per 1,000, were found insane. 
I think, Sir, we must all conclude that 
insanity is a plea to mitigate a penalty 
from which juries shrink, from which 
Judges recoil, and which Home Secreta- 
ries try to mitigate—and which renders 
the legal penalty uncertain against the 
murderer. And now I come to the third 
door of escape— the Home Secretary. 
In my Resolution I do not touch the 
prerogative of the Crown, and by this 
he acts, and he acts as he does because 
the penalty is admitted to be one that is 
no longer required, at any rate in a vast 
number of cases. In this country we 
have had Home Secretaries in whom we 
have placed great confidence, statesmen 
of whom any country could be proud— 
my friend, Sir George Grey, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Walpole), the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. G. Hardy), Lord 
Aberdare, the right hon. Gentleman who 
now fills that position (Mr. Cross), are 
all men who have discharged this duty 
with conscientious care ; but this fiat of 
life and death in a free country should 
be in no one man’s hands. In no other 
country but our own would such a state 
of things be permitted. We have to 
consider the burdens—and they must be 
considered burdens by every Home Se- 
cretary—which we throw upon the Mi- 
nister who has always endeavoured con- 
scientiously to discharge this painful 
duty, and we treat them unfairly when 
we leave them to decide whether a man 
shall be hanged or imprisoned for life. 
The prerogative of the Crown, as I un- 
derstand it, is a power wisely left in the 
hands of the Sovereign, in order that 
exceptional cases of hardship may be 
dealt with, and not for the purpose of 
mitigating a penalty from one-half of 
the criminals who come under its opera- 
tion. I think, Sir, I have proved that 
in all countries where the death penalty 
is abolished, human life is as secure, or 
more secure, than it was before, and that 
in our country capital punishment is so 
uncertain in its application that it neces- 
sarily fails as a deterrent. I now come 
to another line of argument. It ought 
to be abandoned because, in case of mis- 
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take, it is an irrevocable sentence. I grant 
that mistakes but seldom occur, but that 
they have occurred there is abundant 
evidence. I grant, too, that the exten- 
sion of time of late years allowed be- 
tween the sentence and execution has 
introduced a great element of safety ; 
but that which is human, and therefore 
liable to error, ought not to do that 
which in case of error it cannot recall. 
Sir FitzRoy Kelly stated to the Capital 
Punishment Commission that between 
1802 and 1840, 22 persons had been sen- 
tenced to death who were innocent; 
seven of these executed. In 1854 
Charles Natters was sentenced to death, 
and was afterwards proved innocent. 
In 1850 Ross was executed at York, 
protesting his innocence ; the Governor 
and Chaplain both believed him. In 
1865 Polizzioni was sentenced to death 
for the Saffron Hill murder, and only 
saved by the great exertion of Mr. 
Negretti, Morgani having appeared ; the 
Judge most emphatically declaring his 
belief in the verdict. In 1865 Giardi- 
nieri was just saved at Swansea by 
similar efforts. In 1867 Wiggins was 
hanged in London, protesting his inno- 
cence. The coroner’s jury, after exa- 
mining 26 witnesses, had declined to 
inculpate him. In 1866 Smith narrowly 
escaped hanging for the Cannon Street 
murder. He was seen coming out of the 
house where the murder was committed 
with blood upon his clothes. In 1873 
Hayes and Slane were hanged at Dur- 
ham, many people believing in Hayes’ 
innocence. The solicitor who defended 
them, a man of established reputation, 
believed in his innocence. In 1873 Turn- 
bull was sentenced to death at Durham. 
His innocence is believed in by many. 
I have seen all the evidence that has 
been taken since his trial. It is ex- 
ceedingly strong. There has been a 
warrant out for the apprehension of the 
principal witness against him on a charge 
of perjury, as it is plain she was not 
near the spot where the murder was 
committed at the time, but she cannot 
be found. In 1874 a man dying in 
Pennsylvania confessed himself the per- 
petrator of a murder at Merthyr Tydvil, 
for which John Lewis was hanged some 
years ago. Barber was found guilty of 
forgery, and would under the old law 
have been hanged ; but, after labouring 
for years as a convict, his innocence was 
proved. In 1869 Mr. Bruce, speaking 
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of 11 cases of sentence of death, five of 
which were set aside by him, said—“ It 
is beyond all question that Grant was 
an innocent man.” It is equally certain 
that Bisgrove was insane. In 1876 
Merritt was sentenced at Gloucester to 
seven years’ penal servitude for a crime 
he did not commit. These cases speak 
for themselves. But I fear there is a 
long list of those who perished because 
they were poor and ignorant, to whose 
aid no Mr. Negretti came; and those 
who did escape, let us remember, did so 
in spite of your law, and through pri- 
vate exertions. I care not whether you 
say that the sentence I would substitute 
is more severe or less severe than that 
of death. If itis more severe, I say it 
is not. too severe for such acrime. Our 
object is to deter. If it is less severe 
than that of death, I say, without fear 
of contradiction, that it would be much 
more deterrent, because much more cer- 
tain. Do away with the death penalty, 
you would have juries more ready to 
convict. The insanity law would be re- 
duced to some rule by which the insane 
went to the asylum and the criminal to 
the prison, and the Home Secretary of 
State would not have to contrive how a 
sanguinary law could be evaded. Now, 
we are told that there would be great 
difficulties with these life convicts. I do 
not admit this. I grant that special 
prisons would have to be provided for 
them, but their numbers are small—24 
a-year. Our convict prisons, we are all 
thankful to say, are by no means full. 
We are told they would assault their 
warders, and endanger their lives, but 
let us see what other countries say. In 
Holland, we are told by M. Ploos van 
Amstel, that— 

“By the law of 17th September, 1870, im- 
prisonment for life was substituted in the Ne- 
therlands for capital punishment. The Secre- 
tary of the Commission for the Prison at Leeu- 
warden, where those convicted of murder are 
retained, informs me that they are in good 
health of body and mind, and he has not ob- 
served that there is on their part any tendency 
to assault the officers of the prison. 

‘‘Tn Belgium in particular the substitution of 
life-imprisonment for capital punishment is effi- 
ciently in operation; and at the present time 
there are in Ghent Prison men who have been 
confined without intermission for upwards of 
twenty-five, and even more than thirty years, 
in full possession of their bodily and mental 
faculties, and rendered useful by their industry 
and services, instead of having been hurried into 
eternity with their crimes fresh upon them.” 


M. Berden, Belgian Minister of Prisons 
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and of Public Security, writes to Mr. 
Tallack, March, 1877, that there are 
now in Belgian prisons 124 men and 
9 women undergoing life-sentences. Of 
these— 


1 prisoner has been in prison 33 years 

3 ” ” ” 31 ” 

1 ” ” ” 30 ” 

2 ” ” ” 20 ” 

1 ” ” ” 28 ” 

Bo? ts ” " 25 to 27 years 
11 ” ” ” 20 ” 24 ” 
28 aa * = 16.05 2). os 


Of these, about 105 are reported as in 
good health, 15 infirm, and 20 tolerable. 
The Ex-Governor of Detroit Prison 
writes— 


“ As to the other point of your inquiry, I do 
not believe there is a greater liability to assaults 
upon keepers from life convicts than from others. 
That is to say, the convict who has a predispo- 
sition to assaults would indulge his penchant as 
readily when serving a time sentence as when 
sentenced for life. There is, of course, a ten- 
dency to melancholia among prisoners sentenced 
for long terms, and one of the manifestations of 
convict melancholia is irritability. But I doubt 
if there is any practical difference in the effect 
of a ten or twenty years’ sentence, or a sentence 
for life, upon the same person in producing the 
unfavourable frame of mind. As to the ques- 
tion of safety of officers from assaults, I should 
give the preference to a congregate workshop of 
life convicts over one of sneak-thieves and 
loafers from the great cities.’ 


In Rhode Island the law gives power to 
execute for a second murder (of a war- 
den); 23 years have passed, and no case 
has occurred. But we have ample evi- 
dence in our own gaols that the long- 
sentenced men are not the worst be- 
haved. ‘The murderer, as a rule, hardly 
belongs to what is termed the criminal 
class. Some of those who were hung at 
Durham were but 19 to 24 years of age. 
Cavoissier was a valet; Palmer, a doctor; 
Rush, a farmer; Wainwright, a trades- 
man. Now, Sir, I do not propose to go 
at much length into what is called the 
Bible argument. I am one of those who 
believe that the Mosaic law of an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth has 
been fulfilled by the bringing in of a 
better hope—a Gospel of glad tidings, 
which lays not down its precepts in de- 
tail, but hands us most broad and benign 
commands for the treatment of man by 
his fellow-man. I believe we do well to 
take Scripture as our guide in the broad- 
ness of its spirit rather than in any man’s 
narrow interpretation of the letter. It 
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is enough for me that the whole tenour 
of the doctrine taught by Him who came 
on earth from Heaven is inimical to the 
spirit in which man can be killed by his 
fellow-man under any circumstances. 
Sir, the great majority of those here are 
believers in the doctrine of a state of 
future rewards and punishments. By 
this law the murderer is often launched 
unprepared to meet a just God. He 
goes almost with the blood of his victim 
red on his hand, and the spirit in which 
that blood was shed in his heart. Let 
us not judge the Infinite, nor count His 
mercy short on which we shall all one 
day have to rely. I believe that mercy 
is ofttimes extended to the hastily re- 
pentant sinner; but is it not almost a 
mockery to say, as Mr. Justice Lush did 
the other day— 

“You will have the assistance of a zealous 
and kind religious minister during the short 
period you will remain in this world. I entreat 


you to listen to his exhortations, and endeavour 
to prepare for the fate that awaits you?” 


And then finite, fallible man, himself a 
sinner, sentences his fellow-man—a 
greater sinner it may be—into eternity : 
telling him, in fact, that he is no longer 
fit to dwell with his fellow-man on earth, 
but through a mercy above all earthly 
mercy, in three weeks he may be fitted 
to dwell with a just and righteous God 
for ever. Before I sit down I have only 
one duty more to perform. I must call 
the attention of the House to those horrid 
scenes which were enated at Ducham in 
1865, and again recently at Leeds, in the 
case of the rope breaking; and to the 
horrors of the late execution at Chester. 
These may be casualties, but a punish- 
ment that involves such horrid risks can- 
not surely be one long retained by one 
of the most civilized countries in the 
world. I thank the House, Sir, for 
having listened to me for a much longer 
period than I generally trespass upon its 
attention. If I have failed to-night in 
inducing it to vote that capital punish- 
ments ought no longer to exist in the 
England of the nineteenth century, I am 
ane still that the arguments which 

have used will be taken into considera- 
tion, and, feeble as my attempt has 
been, I shall rest satisfied for the present 
in having added another to the efforts 
that have already been made to purge 
laws from our Statute Book which are 
doomed at no distant day to perish before 
the tide of an ever-advancing civilization, 
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and because they are at variance with 
the sublime spirit of Christianity. 

Sm HENRY JACKSON, in secondin 
the Amendment, said, he was justifie 
with assuming from the remarks of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Warwickshire that he was well content 
to have the whole question considered, 
and desired the law to be put into such 
a shape as would relieve it from the 
criticism to which it was at present ex- 
posed. He should shrink from putting 
on the Statute Book anything like a de- 
finition of murder. He understood what 
murder meant, and what manslaughter 
meant; but he did not understand what 
murder in the first degree or in the 
second degree could mean. Neither did 
he understand why a difference should 
be made between the murder of an adult 
and that of aninfant. Whatever punish- 
ment the law awarded for this awful 
crime, they should not shrink from meet- 
ing the question on its merits. That 
there should be some proper statutory 
dealing with the question of implied 
malice was a different matter; and he 
hoped some Government would bring in 
a measure of that kind which would re- 
ceive the sanction of Parliament. But, 
after all, the most important question 
for the consideration of the House was 
whether capital punishment could be 
safely abolished in this country. Viewed 
as a kind or class of punishment, it was 
so terrible and dangerous that nothing 
but an absolute necessity for maintaining 
it could justfy its retention for a day. 
Did that necessity really exist, and what 
would be the effect on society of the 
abolition of this punishment? He 
thought this subject might now be de- 
bated in a very different spirit to that 
which prevailed some years ago, and that 
many men who then advocated the 
punishment being retained would now 
shrink from taking that step. The mat- 
ter had passed from the domain of sen- 
timent into that of simple reason; and 
this was matter for congratulation. Al- 
most all men were now agreed that, as 
an abstract question, society had a right 
to protect itself even by the extreme 
penalty if the necessity existed. What 
was the supposed effect of the death 
penalty? How did it operate? It 
operated by its terror, it was said. How 
far was this sufficient? Obviously not 
to prevent murder, for the catalogues 
showed that too many murders were per- 
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petrated. But was there a class of per- 
sons who would commit murder if this 
penalty was removed? That murders 
were committed notwithstanding the 
death penalty was admitted; but was it 
established that if that penalty were re- 
moved more murders would be com- 
mitted? Much as he shrunk from this 
death penalty, if it were satisfactorily 
shown that this class of criminals would 
be decreased by it he should vote dif- 
ferently to the way which he intended 
that night. By whom were murders 
committed? By persons who had a pur- 
pose of putting aside some other crime, 
or hiding the unfortunate position in 
which they were placed. The governing 
idea in the mind of every murderer was 
clearly this—not the quantum of punish- 
ment, but whether he should be de- 
tected. He did not think about being 
discovered, but, if discovered, whether 
he would be hanged. Before the punish- 
ment of death was practically confined to 
the crime of murder, it was allotted to 
an innumerable number of crimes, but 
still those crimes were committed, and 
the Legislature and the Judges were 
then convinced that society would break 
up unless the punishment were inflicted. 
Until it was impressed upon our minds 
that punishment ought to aim not at 
severity, but certainty, we should be 
legislating in a wrong direction. There 
was a class of persons who committed 
murder out of spite or revenge; but, 
notwithstanding the existence of such a 
class, he was prepared to vote for the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend. The 
longer one reflected on the irrevocability 
of the punishment of death, the more 
pressing did it become that such a ter- 
rible risk of making a mistake should, if 
possible, be avoided. That mistakes had 
been made, even in our own generation, 
was, he was afraid, only too true; and if 
we could safely avoid such a risk as that 
we ought to do so as soon as possible. To 
his mind we did not sufficiently appre- 
ciate the intense sanctity of human life, 
nor did we sufficiently value that lesson 
of mercy and humanity which would be 
conveyed to the miserable beings who 
committed these crimes, if the Legisla- 
ture were to lay down as a fundamental 
principle that the life of man was so holy 
and solemn a thing that not even the 
majesty of the law, vindicating its power 
and the power of society, dared to take 
it away. There was something incon- 
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ceivably great in the idea intended to 
be conveyed to the public mind by a’ 
public execution, and the solemn expia- 
tion in the face of the world for an awful 
crime. But public executions, instead 
of having a good effect, became an addi- 
tional evil attendant on the punishment 
of death. In place of them we had now 
substituted private executions, which 
caused him a thrill of horror that he 
could hardly express.- If they were 
carried out in the stillness of the prisons 
not so much harm would be done; but 
the public conscience was shocked by the 
reports in the newspapers of what took 
place, more than it was by the accounts 
of the executions at Tyburn and the Old 
Bailey. If capital punishment was good 
at all, it must be good that all men 
should see that fearful punishment as a’ 
solemn public act, rather than read about 
it in the harrowing reports dressed up in| 
the newspapers for the public. He con- 
scientiously believed that the recognition 
of human life as a thing too sacred to 
be sacrificed even by the law, would 
effect a gradual diminution in the num-. 
ber of murders committed, and a much 
healthier tone of public feeling. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is expedient to abolish the penalty of death 
and to substitute for that penalty, in the case 
of murder, penal servitude for life; in the case 
of high treason, at the discretion of the court, 
penal servitude for life, or for any term not less 
than seven years,’”’—(Mr. Pease,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he did not rise thus early with the 
slightest intention of putting an end to 
that interesting discussion, but because 
he wished to submit his own views to the 
consideration and criticism of the House. 
After waiting many a weary day he had 
at length a Colleague in the House. His 
hon. and learned Friend proposed also 
to say something upon the question, as 
also did the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. They had 
travelled into a wide and extensive dis- 
cussion; he thought they were met to 
consider whether capital punishment 
should be abolished to some extent or 
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ever, become involved in a discussion of 
murder generally, insanity, and the ex- 
ercise of the prorogative of mercy, to 
discuss all of which fully would take a 
very considerable time. His hon. and 
learned Friend, who had introduced the 
question in avery able speech, dealt par- 
ticularly with the question of murder, 
and whether our law of murder, as at 
present laid down, was a good and 
wholesome law or not. He went with 
his hon. and learned Friend in much 
that he had said; but he ‘could not 
acquiesce in his statement as to what 
was the existing law of murder. If 
there was no intention on the part of 
the offender to do injury it would not be 
murder, unless the person committing 
the offence were engaged in a felonious 
act. He was not prepared to say that 
our present law of murder was alto- 
gether on a satisfactory footing. He 
considered the defect which had been 

ointed out by his hon. and learned 
Friend a very serious one—namely, that 
if a man engaged in the commission of 
a felony took away life without intend- 
ing to do so he was guilty of murder. 
Whatever opinion others might enter- 
tain on that question his opinion was 
that that should not be murder. A man 
should be tried only for the offence he 
intended to commit. His view was that 
nothing should be considered as murder 
unless a man took away life, intending 
to do so, or unless he committed acts 
utterly regardless of whether he took 
away life or not. His hon. and learned 
Friend had referred to the subject of 
wilful neglect. He supposed no one 
would say that the case of a person who 
wilfully kept away nourishment from 
another with the intention of causing 
death should not be considered murder. 
Take, again, the case of the Clerkenwell 
outrage. He supposed no one would 
contend that the man who placed a 
barrel of gunpowder against a prison 
wall, and who fired it off, not caring 
whether he took away life or not, should 
not be guilty of murder. He thought 
it would be better that the offence of 
murder should be more strictly defined, 
and also that it should be confined to 
the cases he had mentioned. The sub- 
ject had been brought under the atten- 
tion of the House time after time by 
various Bills, which he did not think any- 
one would find fault with the Govern- 
ment for opposing, or with the House 
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for not accepting. The subject was a 
most difficult one to deal with, and it 
would be best dealt with by a code of 
criminal law and criminal procedure, 
which he hoped would soon be intro- 
duced into the House. He confessed it 
would be a great boon if they could in- 
troduce a code of the whole law; but it 
would be well to commence with the 
criminal law, as it was most needed. In 
such a code they would deal with murder, 
and he hoped upon a satisfactory foot- 
ing, and they would deal with the ques- 
tion which had been referred to by the 
hon. Member for South Durham (Mr. 
Pease)—insanity. That hon. Gentleman 
had dealt with the state of the law upon 
the subject with great severity; but he 
did not think the law was under any of 
the imputations which he had cast 
upon it. The law upon that subject 
seemed to him to be perfectly reason- 
able. The question which juries were 
directed to decide was whether, at the 
time the person committed the offence 
with which he was charged, he was 
aware of the nature of that offence—that 
it was a crime against the laws of his 
country. He would now come to the 
main question—namely, the desirability 
of removing capital punishment to some 
extent, or abolishing it altogether. This, 
he admitted, was a very important and 
difficult question ; and though, perhaps, 
the prevalence of opinion on the benches 
behind him might be in favour of the 
retention of the punishment, some hon. 
Members opposite also took a very dif- 
ferent view from that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Durham. They were all 
aware, however, that the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) had frequently expressed, in the 
most eloquent terms, a very strong 
opinion in fayour of the abolition of 
capital punishment, and no doubt would 
do so again. But he could not but re- 
collect that a man who was as advanced 
a Liberal as the right hon. Gentleman 
himself—he meant the late Mr. Mill— 
had expressed a contrary opinion, and 
advocated it in one of his most effective 
works. The fact was it was a subject 
on which arguments more or less inge- 
nious could be adduced on one side and 
the other; but there were, to his mind, 
two arguments which stood prominently 
out from among all the rest, and which 
ought to decide the matter in favour of 
the retention of capital punishment. 
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He would endeavour shortly to lay those 
arguments before the House; but he 
wished first to direct attention to some 
of the arguments which had been used 
in favour of the abolition of capital 
punishment by the hon. Member for 
South Durham. His hon. Friend relied 
mainly on two arguments. He said, in 
the first place—‘‘ You must look at this 
matter from a religious and Scriptural 
point of view.” 

Mr. PEASE said, he laid very little 
weight on the Scriptural point of view. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL under- 
stood his hon. Friend to say that society 
had no right to take away the life it 
could not bestow. 

Mr. PEASE said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman quite misunderstood him. 
He quoted Lord Russell to the effect 
that society had a right, under certain 
circumstances, to take away life. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had endeavoured to follow his hon. 
Friend, but it appeared had not quite 
understood him. His hon. Friend 
seemed to say that it was very wrong to 
hurry a criminal with all his sins upon 
his head, unprepared, into a future state. 
It was, no doubt, an appalling thing to 
hurry a man into a future state without 
adequate opportunity of repentance. 
But it must be remembered that the 
murderer had, at least, some time for 
repentance, while he had given none to 
his victim. Was the effect of the death 
punishment deterrent? Because the 
whole question turned upon that. We 
were, unfortunately, obliged to hurry 
some into a future state with little pre- 
paration ; but we thereby prevented in- 
nocent men being sent into that future 
state with less preparation. But it had 
been urged that some time back almost 
every crime was punished with death, 
and that now the only crimes so pun- 
ished were those of treason and murder. 
It was also said that now, although 
minor crimes were not punished with 
death, they were not on the increase ; 
and therefore it was argued that if the 
punishment of death for treason and 
murder were taken away, treason and 
murder would not increase. He ad- 
mitted the plausibility of that argument. 
But it was necessary to consider why, in 
former days, when minor crimes were 
punished with death, the punishment 
was not effectual. The reason why that 
punishment was not sufficient to deter 
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from crime was that the punishment was 
out of proportion to the magnitude of 
the crime, and the punishment was so 
monstrous that it almost led to the cer- 
tainty of escape. When shop-lifting 
and sheep-stealing were punished with 
death, there was a sort of conspiracy 
between Judges and juries not to con- 
vict but to evade the law. And more 
than this—persons who had suffered 
great pecuniary loss would not be- 
come prosecutors, consenting rather to 
suffer the pecuniary loss than send to 
the gallows a man who was a mere thief. 
What was the result? It was that the 
reluctance on the part of juries to con- 
vict a criminal led to his escape from 
punishment. It was most uncertain 
whether there would be a prosecutor, 
and if there was one whether there 
would be a conviction, and that robbed 
the punishment of death of a great 
portion of its terrors. If it could be 
argued that the authorities would not 
prosecute a murderer because they were 
anxious that he should escape, and that 
the Judges and juries were reluctant to 
inflict the punishment of death, the argu- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
would be cogent. But that was not so. 
When Judges and juries embarked in 
trials for murder they conducted the 
case with the greatest deliberation, and 
under an adequate sense of responsi- 
bility, but that they refused to discharge 
their duties he utterly denied, and any- 
one who affirmed that proposition af- 
firmed a proposition which was perfectly 
untenable. It had been said that murders 
were generally the result of an outcome 
of passion which animated human na- 
ture. To a certain extent that was true 
—such as murders arising from the 
passions of jealousy, love, revenge, and 
ambition, and these passions were so 
violent and overpowering that the pun- 
ishment could not deter from the com- 
mission of crime. But that argument 
must not be applied universally, for 
many persons committed murder from 
venial motives and from motives of 
gain; and the question we had to deal 
with was, not who committed murders, 
or what murders were committed, 
which had little to do with the argu- 
ment, but what murders would be com- 
mitted supposing capital punishment 
were abolished. The question was— 
how many murders would be committed 
if capital punishment were abolished ? 
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consider what were the acts of the per- 
sons he would call the criminal commu- 
nity? There were a number of men 
who committed crimes of the most serious 
description—were they deterred by some 
fear, or feeling, or instinct from adding 
murder to their misdeeds? Take the 
case of a garotter, a burglar, or a man 
who committed rape, who were punished 
by the most severe punishments known 
to our law short of the penalty of death. 
The garotter seized his victim by the 
neck; but, in doing so, he saw that the 
latter got a sufficient sight of his face 
to enable him to identify him. Had 
not that man a strong temptation to dis- 
pose of the evidence of his victim by 
putting him to death? In the same 
way, had not the burglar, or the perpe- 
trator of a rape, a strong temptation to 
get rid of the evidence which would 
lead to a conviction? As a rule, this 
extreme criminal class did not commit 
murder. And why? Was it because 
they were inspired by a sense of huma- 
nity, or justice, or compassion? Did 
the House believe anything of that sort ? 
Were they deterred by the dread of 
penal servitude? That was the punish- 
ment inflicted on the crimes they now 
committed, and they were only deterred 
from adding murder to their misdeeds 
by a fear of the punishment of the death. 
These classes did not commit crimes 
because they were over-mastered by 
their passions. They went into them in 
a cool, business-like way—crime was the 
business of their lives—and they simply 
stopped short of murder because there 
was the gallows staring them in the 
face. He advocated the retention of 
the death punishment, because he 
thought it the most deterrent punish- 
ment of crime that could be devised 
short of inflicting deliberate torture and 
cruelty, which no society was justified 
in doing. The law applied that punish- 
ment only to two crimes—namely, mur- 
der and treason; both of which, espe- 
cially when treason involved murder, 
were of such heinousness that society 
could not tolerate their commission. 
Therefore he contended it was abso- 
lutely essential that, in some way or 
other, an effectual effort should be made 
to check those crimes; and, for that 
purpose, society had a right to employ 
the most severe punishment. Then the 
question was, whether the punishment 
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of death was the most deterrent. That 
was a matter of opinion. One man 


might think it was, and another might 
contend for the reverse ; but arguments 
of that kind were of no practical value, 
because how was it possible to know how 
many murders were prevented by the 
fear of that punishment? He had en- 
deavoured to show that the criminal 
classes were deterred from murder by 
the fear of death, because there was 
nothing else to deter them. Besides, 
did we not all feel that the punishment 
of death was the most dreadful that 
could be conceived? It might be said 
that that punishment was not the most 
severe—that the sufferings of criminals 
were not the greatest. Well, that might 
be so; but the important consideration 
was, not what the criminal suffered 
really and truly, but what people who 
were made acquainted with his doom 
thought he suffered. And when people 
heard that a man was condemned to 
death, they thought he suffered a good 
deal. Many people, no doubt, would 
like to sink at once into oblivion; but 
unfortunately—he did not mean unfor- 
tunately, but, as a matter of fact—death 
to them did not mean oblivion. There 
was something uncertain and incompre- 
hensible beyond, which rose before their 
minds when they heard of a man stand- 
ing upon the drop. Surely, as Shake- 
speare said— 

“‘ The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a Paradise 
To what we fear of death.” 


That death was the most deterrent 
punishment that could be conceived he 
had made out with a good deal of cer- 
tainty ; but there was another ground 
on which he opposed the abolition of 
capital punishment—namely, that it 
would involve a change in the whole 
scale of criminal punishments which 
would be most undesirable. Everyone 
would admit that the punishment for 
murder ought to be severer than those 
imposed for other crimes. Now, if the 
punishment of death was abolished, they 
must either retain the existing scale, or 
modify it. If it were retained, and 
there were no severer punishment for 
murder than for robbery with violence, 
what inducement was held out to the 
criminal not to add murder to robbery ? 
If penal servitude for life were to be 
the highest penalty for murder, it could 
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not be retained for offences which, how- 
ever serious, were of a lesser character. 
Tf, on the other hand, the whole scale of 
punishment was to be altered from end’ 
to end, they would be asked to embark 
on a policy of universal mitigation of 
punishment for which no ground what- 
ever had been shown, and for which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were not pre- 
pared, and which the country would 
never sanction. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, it is some 
years since this question was discussed 
in this House. I am very glad to find 
it true what I hoped to be true— 
that, notwithstanding that the House 
has not discussed it for some years, it 
has not lost its interest here, as I believe 
it has by no means lost its interest in 
the country. Every speaker to-night 
has treated the question as one of great 
importance and solemnity. I feel myself 
indebted to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for South Warwickshire (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) for the share of the discussion 
which has fallen to his lot; and I think 
that if the House were to decide now, 
or the country were to decide, that capi- 
tal punishment should still be retained, 
the House might and ought and would, 
unanimously agree with the Resolution 
of the hon. and learned Member; for 
scarcely anything can be more disgrace- 
ful, and there is nothing in the whole of 
our law more discreditable to us, than 
the state of the law with regard to the 
crime of murder. That was the unani- 
mous judgment of the 12 Members of the 
Commission that sat 11 years ago, and 
that must have been the judgment since 
of every Member of this House who has 
held the office of Home Secretary, and 
I should be speaking contemptuously of 
any Home Secretary if I attributed any 
other opinion to him. But to-night the 
question before us is rather that which 
has been suggested to us by the hon. 
Member for South Durham (Mr. Pease), 
because I am quite satisfied that the 
more we see the difficulty of dealing 
with the crime of murder so long as it is 
a capital offence, the more we shall be 
driven seriously to consider the Motion 
he has submitted. I am very glad that 
the matter has come before us in a man- 
ner very different from that of past 
years. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General spoke of the Scriptural argu- 
ment. We have heard that argument 
used in this House in past years as 
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though it were conclusive of the ques- 
tion; but now it may be said to have 
gone altogether; and I believe most of 
those who support capital punishment 
would not attempt to support it on that 
ground ; as I think that many or most 
of those who think capital punishment 
might be abolished, would not probably 
assert that under no possible circum- 
stances can the country be justified in 
taking the life of any one of its citizens. 
But there are other arguments which 
have also fallen out of use. The argu- 
ment of vengeance has to a very great 
extent, although I think it was not 
entirely abandoned on the opposite side 
of the House; but it is time for us to 
abandon it, and to discuss this question 
on the multitude of facts offered to us, 
not only in this country, but in every 
civilized country in the world. There is 
another argument which has_ been 
touched upon by the hon. and learned 
Member for Coventry (Sir Henry Jack- 
son), and that is the difference between 
public and private executions. It is 
obvious that one strong argument in 
favour of capital punishment is removed 
by that change; because it was always 
held that the object of these executions 
was to strike terror into the multitude, 
amongst whom were no doubt a large 
number of the class of those from whom 
our criminals come. But Parliament 
had thought right, and the public had 
decided before Parliament had decided, 
that public executions were an enormous 
evil—that they tended, by the ferocious 
disposition which they generated among 
the people, rather to increase the num- 
ber than to diminish the frequency of 
murders. But if we have got rid of the 
Bible argument and of the terror argu- 
ment, what then are we driven to? We 
are driven to a careful consideration of 
the facts and figures offered to us in this 
country and in the experience of other 
countries. I met, only a fortnight ago, 
a friend of mine, not so old asI am, 
who told me that he was at school in a 
county town 40 or 50 miles from Lon- 
don, and that while at school he was 
taken along with the other boys on every 
occasion to witness the executions at the 
county gaol. The boys saw this terrible 
scene enacted, and they went home, as 
he said he went home, in a state of 
terror and anxiety, which entirely for 
that day destroyed his health and his 
appetite. And the master of the school 
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then assembled the boys and told them 
that that dreadful thing they had seen 
was what boys came to who were ever 
guilty of pilfering and telling lies, and 
he left them with the impression, that if 
they werevery careful they might possibly 
escape the gallows, but that the gallows 
was not an unlikely conclusion for any 
of them to come to. In our own time 
such things have happened, and we now 
wonder at it, and I think we should be 
unanimously disposed to condemn it. I 
am afraid to ask the Attorney General, 
because he might give me an answer 
that I should regret; but I would ask 
hon. Gentlemen whether, if it could be 
shown that there would be no increase 
whatsoever in the number of murders in 
this country if capital punishment were 
abolished, that ‘life and property would 
be just as safe as they are now, is it pos- 
sible any Member of the House would 
object to the abolition of that punish- 
ment? I am afraid the Attorney Ge- 
neral would, because he has said that if 
ever it came to a state of things when 
juries did not like to convict, and Judges 
did not like to sentence, and so forth, 
it might be a reasonable thing to get 
rid of capital punishment ; but even then, 
it would be a matter which he would 
apparently deeply regret, and if he could 
keep public opinion up to that condition 
of severity—I would almost say of bru- 
tality—which he defended, he would 
keep capital punishment as long as pos- 
sible. We have heard what was done in 
past years. A hundred years ago nearly 
200 offences are said to have been punish- 
able with death. I recollect reading a 
letter written in the year 1776 by Charles 
Wesley to Mr. Fletcher, of Madeley, in 
which he says— 

“ A fortnight ago I preached the condemned 
sermon to above 20 criminals. Every one of 
them, I have good grounds to believe, died peni- 
tent. Twenty more must suffer next week.” 
Now, that is a picture of 100 years ago. 
At a latter period than that, in the year 
1785, not less than 97 persons were 
hanged in London in one year, although 
the population of London at that time 
was scarely more than one-fourth of 
the population now. And I recollect 
also reading in the life of John Howard, 
the prison philanthropist, a statement 
in which he showed that the hangings 
in London, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, were 10 times as great as the hang- 
ings in Amsterdam, and yet that life 
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in the city of Amsterdam as the 
were in the Oity of London. Well, 
these are facts which show what a state 
of things existed only just before our 
own time. We have heard to-night 
about the shoplifting, and the Attorney 
General said public opinion was against 
the punishment of death for that offence, 
and therefore the law was altered; but 
even at that time to which he re- 
ferred, he would find his own Profes- 
sion were all in favour of the law. Lord 
Ellenborough, speaking in the House of 
Lords on behalf of the Judges, said they 
were unanimously agreed that the ex- 
pediency of justice and public security 
required that there should not be a 
remission of capital punishment in this 
part of the criminal law, and he added— 
‘““My Lords, if we suffer this Bill to , we 
shall not know where we stand; we not 


know whether we are upon our heads, or our 
feet.” 


That was the opinion of one of the great 
Judges of the land at that time, and he 
says it was the unanimous opinion of all 
the Judges. When that question was 
brought before the House of Lords, the 
Bill was rejected by a majority of 31 to 
11, and strange to say that seven Bi- 
shops and Archbishops voted against 
the Bill. I think after these facts, one 
may say that Voltaire was not very 
wrong when he uttered that cutting 
sarcasm, and declared that the Eng- 
lish were the only people that murdered 
by law. Now, what has been the re- 
sultfof the changes made since then ? 
I will not go over the details that have 
been submitted to the House by my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Durham, 
but they have been of the most satisfac- 
tory character. There is no man now 
who can plead for a moment that pro- 
perty and life have been rendered less 
secure by any changes that have taken 
place. And bear in mind, those changes 
were not made because you had stamped 
out the crimes. The crimes went on. 
The public revolted at the barbarity of 
the law, and finally you were obliged by 
force of public opinion, which would no 
longer lend itself to the horrible policy 
of Parliament, to mitigate the law, and 
to abolish capital punishment for nearly 
200 offences. orse stealing, sheep 
stealing, forgery—none of these crimes, 
which formerly brought scores of men 
to the gallows every year, were dimi- 
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nished by these punishments, and only 
since—I do not say because of—but only 
since the abolition of some portion of 
the barbarity of our law have we found 
a general diminution of nearly all those 
crimes to which the punishment of death 
formerly applied. Itis a great mistake 
to suppose that the greater crime will be 
deterred by a punishment which was 
found to be wholly ineffectual for de- 
terring from the smaller crime. The 
Attorney General has given us what he 
thought a very strong argument. For 
instance, he says, what murders would 
be committed if hanging were abolished ? 
The burglar or the garotter would be 
tempted to kill his victim; but the 
answer to that is, that in all countries 
where capital punishment has been abo- 
lished, there is? not one atom of proof 
that any such thing has occurred. That 
will be found to be true of Belgium, 
of Portugal, of Tuscany, of Russia, and 
of half-a-dozen or more of the States of 
the United States. Ifyou ask all those 
most conversant with the criminal law 
of these countries and its administra- 
tion, they will tell you that not one 
single case is borne upon their books, or 
their records, to show that there is any 
danger of that upon which the Attorney 
General founds the main portion of the 
argument he has submitted to the 
House. Then, he says, we do not know 
how terrible is the punishment of death ; 
but we have an idea what the person 
about to be subjected to it feels when he 
goes to the drop. When passing those 
dread hours between his conviction and 
punishment, he may feel a great deal, 
and if then he were asked whether he 
would commit that crime, certainly he 
would not do it. But the crime was 
committed six months before, when he 
had not the drop before him and all 
the ceremonies of his trial. The punish- 
ment was so far off that he could not 
see it, and he had, as he thought, a 
score of means to escape. The fact is, 
I believe, we greatly over-measure the 
deterrent influence of all punishment 
and not less of capital punishment. I 
have not the smallest doubt myself— 
I think it is proved beyond all kind of 
contest from the statistical accounts 
we have from various {countries—that 
there is no increase whatsoever of 
murder or of any crime for which the 
punishment of death has been inflicted 
when that punishment has been entirely 
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abandoned. My hon. Friend the .Mem- 
ber for South Durham has mentioned 
some of those countries; it is too late 
now to go into details, but I have before 
me a great many instances—I suppose 
altogether there must be from a dozen to 
20 countries and States in which capital 
punishment has been abolished—and the 
evidence from these countries, with 
scarcely any exception, is concurrent 
and conclusive upon this—that life and 
property are as secure after the aboli- 
tion of that punishment as they were at 
any time when the punishment was most 
severely inflicted. We think we are 
before some countries in many things. 
I have heard men saying even on the 
other side of the House—‘‘ Why don’t 
foreigners, seeing how wise we have 
been on the question of Free Trade, find 
free trade as good for them as we find 
it to be forus?”’ Let us ask the ques- 
tion now on another subject. If we find 
a dozen respectable States in the Chris- 
tian world have abolished capital punish- 
ment, not only without disadvantage, 
but with absolute advantage in the di- 
minution of crime, why should not we 
learn from them? If you can insure 
the security of life equally well, surely 
it is some advantage that the State 
should offer an example to the people 
of its strong feeling that human life is 
sacred, and that under almost no con- 
ceivable condition can it be lawfully or 
innocently taken away by force. There- 
fore, if we find this concurrent opinion 
amongst various Christian nations of the 
world, we might take a lesson from them, 
and see if it would not be practicable in 
this country. I do not know that we 
are more savage or more barbarous than 
any other country; but our law in this 
respect has always been more barbarous 
and more cruel than that of any other 
Christian State of which I have been 
able to inform myself. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
I know that when William Penn founded 
the Colony of Pennsylvania, he struck off 
almost every crime of the many scores 
that the English law punished with death, 
and left—and this only from the force of 
opinion, rather than from his own con- 
viction—the punishment of death only 
for the crime of deliberate murder. I 
mention this to show how ferocious our 
punishments were at that day. William 
Penn abolished those punishments in 
his new Colony, but the English people 
have kept them on the Statute Book 
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almost until our own time. I am not 
discussing the right or the wrong of 
the matter, but only pointing out how 
savage and cruel has been ourlaw. No 
one can doubt that for a moment. If 
hon. Members doubt what I state, I 
shall be glad to hand them the papers 
in my hand and the statistics from other 
countries, which are to be just as much 
relied upon as the Returns published by 
our own HomeSecretaries. It is settled 
beyond contest that human life is as 
safe in countries where the punishment 
of death has been abolished as in others 
where it is inflicted, and sometimes safer 
than it has been in countries when capi- 
tal punishment has been inflicted. There 
is one point I should have been anxious 
to have dwelt upon if the Home Secre- 
tary were present, and that is the ex- 
treme irregularity, and I will say injus- 
tice—not intended, but real injustice— 
with which this punishment is inflicted. 
The injustice and cruelty of the law 
must be manifest to all who follow the 
cases as they occur in the newspapers. 
The crime which we call murder is a 
crime as different in itself as the worst 
manslaughter from petty larceny. The 
juries differ very much in the course 
they take. Judges are very different. 
Some have been called ‘ hanging 
Judges,” and some have not had that 
unenviable distinction. Iam not speak- 
ing of any Judge now on tho Bench; 
but that is a phrase which has been 
used ever since most of us can recollect. 
We know also that Home Secretaries 
change every three or four years, and 
that they are men of very different tem- 
pers and qualities, and that some of 
them are much more accessible to con- 
siderations of mercy than others. A 
year ago, or a little more, I heard of a 
case in Glasgow which astonished and 
shocked. The case was that of a young 
man named Doherty, who was hung 
at Glasgow on the 5th of October, 1875. 
He was, up to the time of his offence, a 
young man of an excellent and irre- 
proachable character, for which fact 
there was the authority of a large num- 
ber of persons—such as ministers of re- 
ligion, employers of labour, and others 
whose testimony would be received with- 
out doubt. A memorial on his behalf, 
signed by many thousand persons, was 
sent to the Home Office in vain. He 
had been out of the town at Ruther- 
glen Bridge on May Day with a num- 
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ber of young friends. They had been 
spending a merry day, and, unhappily, 
some of them had been taking rather 
more drink than was judicious. These 
persons shouted and sang and amused 
themselves in the road, when two young 
men came out and chaffed and rebuked 
them, and said things that were unplea- 
sant. Doherty, made angry by this, pur- 
sued one of the young men, whose name 
was Miller, and on his way, it seems by 
one account, that he met a woman with 
a hoein herhand. In another account, 
it was stated that the hoe was leaning 
against a door. Ashe passed he seized 
the hoe, swung it round his head, and 
inflicted a serious wound upon Miller, 
from which he died. Now, that was a 
case where the parties did not know 
each other; and the moment before it 
happened it had not entered into Do- 
herty’s head, so that it, in one sense, 
was purely accidental. Doherty was 
tried before Lord Neaves, convicted, 
and sentenced to death. Now at the 
same Assizes another man was tried, 
a man of the name of Tierney, and I 
should like to read a few facts from a 
newspaper regarding his case. It 
states there that Tierney was a miner, 
and the evidence shows that not only 
was the most careful premeditation used, 
but that the deed was one of unusual 
atrocity. He had killed his victim with 
his pick while working in the pit, 
and had then covered his body with 
stones, in order to make it appear that 
he had been killed by a fall of stones 
from the roof. The jury found Tierney 
guilty of murder, but recommended him 
to mercy on the ground of excitement. 
His counsel had pleaded insanity in his 
behalf. The jury had also recommended 
to mercy the young man Doherty, whom 
I have mentioned ; but it was a fact that 
nobody had made any effort to save 
Tierney, whose case seemed to the public 
to be beyond the ordinary cases of re- 
commendation to mercy. But what hap- 
pened? Why, the Home Office sent 
down a respite for Tierney; they then 
appointed two doctors to see if he was 
insane, and finally his sentence was 
commuted. The answer to the appli- 
cation on behalf of Doherty did not 
come at the time of the respite of 
Tierney ; and as it did not come from 
day to day, the authorities began to 
think there was a mistake at the Home 
Office, and that the wrong man was re- 
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spited, and there was great feeling in 
Glasgow. Not long after a minister of 
the Free Church told me that the popu- 
lation of Glasgow was absolutely aghast 
at the thought that this man should 
be hanged. He was only 19 years of 
age; he did not know the person who 
through him came to his death, and a 
moment before he had no notion of in- 
juring anybody; there was testimony 
of his irreproachable character till that 
event took place; and yet one man was 
hanged in the face of the public opinion 
of Glasgow, and the other man, for 
whom no other man in Glasgow had 
interceded, was respited, and his sen- 
tence was afterwards commuted, and ° 
commuted, not by the determination of 
the jury, but by the determination of 
two persons sent down by the Home 
Secretary, who were no doubt anxious 
that the man should be saved from the 
gallows, if he could be saved without 
absolute falsehood, and he was so saved. 
I declare, without reservation, that in 
the sight of Heaven, and of every 
thoughtful man, the punishment in- 
flicted on Doherty was a greater crime 
than the crime for which he was 
hanged. The Attorney General said 
this was a great question. I feel it 
is a great question. That such a 
thing as this should happen in any 
Christian country, in a free coun- 
try, with a free Parliament, with a 
law which we are all free to dis- 
cuss, and a free Press, should be a 
matter of shame and sorrow to every 
man who hears of it. I say this isa 
very great question, and it is one that 
cannot be dealt with at all comprehen- 
sively in a speech, especially a speech 
made after midnight in this Houso. 
But I am of opinion there never was a 
case submitted to this House for a 
change of the law that could be more 
clearly and completely demonstrated 
than the case which my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Durham has sub- 
mitted to the House. I say it has been 
proved by what has been done in 
this country, that wherever you have 
abolished capital punishment there has 
been great advantage. It has been 
proved in every other Christian country 
in the world, and where they have gone 
further than we have, and have abolished 
capital punishment for the highest of 
crimes, a result quite satisfactory has 
followed. And I say you commit a mis- 
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take which 100 years to come men will 
point to as one of the most extra- 
ordinary mistakes a Legislature could 
commit, when you endeavour to pro- 
mote the sacredness of human life 
and the reverence for human life by 
destroying it in cold blood, and by one 
of the most barbarous methods which 
the most barbarous nations ever em- 
ployed. I read some time ago an 
account of an execution—I do some- 
times inflict on myself the penalty of 
reading such a thing—and I agree that 
at present we have, in some cases, 
more details than we had when exe- 
cutions were public. [‘‘Oh!’] I think 
so, because the reporters are so near. 
They are as near to’ the convict as I 
am to my hon. Friend. In former 
times they told you all about the crowd, 
and how the street was filled with spec- 
tators; but now, in a space perhaps 
not half the size of this room, they see 
every line of the convict’s counte- 
nance, they see his troubled eyes, the 
pallor on his cheek, the terror in every 
limb, and all that is given, with all the 
embellishments which newspaper writers 
are so able to add, and these details are 
carried into every house; and I believe, 
at this moment, your executions are 
exerting an influence as evil, and I be- 
lieve, sometimes, even more evil, upon 
the public mind than they did in times 
when they were enacted under the 
canopy of heaven and before the faces 
of thousands of the people. What 
force there is in the law and what 
superstition in man that he should 
come out early in the morning and wit- 
ness the committal of an atrocity in- 
separable from an execution? The 
Attorney General referred to the opi- 
nion of Mr. Stuart Mill in a speech 
which he made in this House. I am not 
going to answer Mr. Mill; but I will 
quote what a lady of great intelligence 
wrote to me soon after that speech. She 
said that she had read his speech, and 
that it was a very good and powerful 
speech; but that he had left out of view 
entirely that any such thing as Chris- 
tianity had ever existed in the world. 
Well, but the hangman is one of your 
officers, and what does he say to your 
convict? He says—I will quote the 
language of John Stuart Mill— 

“You are not worthy to live among mankind ; 
I blot you out from the fellowship of man, and 
from the catalogue of the living.” 


Mr. John Bright 
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| That is what John Stuart Mill said in 
this House. But what says the chap- 
lain? The chaplain says—‘ I pass you 
on, penitent, into the presence of God, 
and to take your place amongst the 
fellowship of the just.” These are your 
two officers who take this course in the 
silence and almost the solitude of the 
interior of your gaols. And then in the 
grey of the morning—and it is generally, 

notice, on a Monday morning, after 
the pious and Christian services of the 
Christian Sabbath—these terrible scenes 
are enacted, and you have the Sheriff, 
and you have the Governor, and you 
have the policeman, and you have the 
priest, and you have the hangman, and 
they strangle in private a human being 
in order that human life may have a 
greater reverence among men. Why, 
is there any savage nation; is there any 
superstitious African tribe who were 
ever so mistaken as to commit anything 
so outrageous as to dream that you 
could spread amongst your people a 
reverence for human life by bringing 
out your Sheriff, your Governor, your 
parson, and your policeman, and hang- 
man, and then, with a dozen newspaper 
reporters looking on, strangle a man, 
or even a woman, and say, by that, 
you are anxious to spread a reverence 
for human life? No; it is time this 
thing should come to an end, and it will 
come to anend. Your children will all 
of them regret, if they should ever see 
that your names have been written in 
the list of Members of this House who 
have for one single day countenanced 
the committal of such horrors in this 
professing Christian conntry. It is 
surely time that we should have a 
Home Secretary who should revolt 
against the tremendous and terrible 
duty which the law imposes upon him. 
I have spoken to a Home Secretary on 
questions of this nature, and I have 
told him, in respect of a particular case, 
—“You know if you hang this man 
there is no other Christian country in the 
world in which he would be hung.” He 
did not deny it. It was a matter noto- 
rious, and I have seen him burst into 
tears; I have seen the tears rolling down 
his cheeks and himself greatly agitated 
with the burden upon his conscience 
which he knew not how to shift from it, 
thé law having compelled him to decide 
this case, his sympathy carrying him 
one way and his fear of not doing what 
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the law required compelling him the 
other. The time, I say, is surely coming 
when we shall have a Home Seasotars 
who shall revolt against the terrible 
duty thus imposed upon him, and when 
we shall have a Parliament, too, which 
shall raise itself to the height of this 
great argument, and will believe that 
Christian law is of more worth than 
the barbarism that comes only heathen 
times. And I hope the time will come 
when we shall show to all other nations, 
that whatever England has been hereto- 
fore in the barbarous nature of her 
punishments, now at last she takes an- 
other course, and instead of being the 
last, she will be foremost in that path 
which leads from the blind cruelties of 
the past to the wise and just mercies of 
the future. With all my heart and soul 
I shall give my vote in favour of the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Durham. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that he could not but dissent from every 
proposition enunciated by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he was not ashamed to 
avow that difference of opinion, though 
almost every person who had thus dis- 
sented had been denounced in passionate 
invective, as if no one had a right to his 
own views. He thought that the matter 
might be debated without any such 
warmth. This wasa question that could 
not be adequately discussed at that hour 
of the night, and it must be discussed 
in a manner different to that in which 
it had been treated that night. The 
question to be discussed simply was 
whether life and property would be safe 
if capital punishment were abolished ; 
and the House could not assume that 
the position had been proved without 
substituting dogma for argument. The 
question resolved itself into this—What 
was to be the result of such a change in 
the policy of the law of England? That 
could not be positively ascertained, and 
they could arrive at a conclusion only 
by looking at the experience of other 
nations, without, however, repudiating 
the evidence of men’s own hearts. He 
had followed with great difficulty a great 
many of the assertions which had been 
made in the course of the debate, and 
he would mention at once that he did 
not propose to discuss individual cases 
of individual murder, such as those 
which had been brought forward by the 
hon. Member for South Durham (Mr. 
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Pease) and the right hon. Gentleman, 
and for this reason—that discussion of 
any one of those cases might occupy a 
whole evening; they had been discussed 
in Courts of Law, evidence had been 
offered on both sides, and hon. Gentle- 
men now got up and, no doubt, without 
intending it, put their own gloss upon 
the cases. The hon. Member for South 
Durham gave one or two cases in which 
he (the Solicitor General) had been en- 
gaged as counsel, and that circumstance 
would prevent him from giving his view 
of the matter. But this he would say— 
that he did not concur in the view which 
the hon. Gentleman had put before the 
House. Then he came back to the sub- 
stantial question whether capital punish- 
ment could be abolished. He hoped 
that before sitting down he would jus- 
tify himself in voting both against the 
Amendment and against the original 
Motion. The original question was as 
to the alteration of the Jaw of murder. 
And here he would ssy in one word that 
although the law of murder might be 
susceptible of amendment in one or two 
particulars, yet this was a question 
which could not be decided in a mo- 
ment. Hon. Members, while complain- 
ing of the existing state of things, did 
not put before the House, or before their 
own minds, the difficulties in the way of 
amendment. The principle of the law 
of murder was singularly clear; it was 
the application of that principle to the 
infinite variety of human circumstances 
that was difficult. The difficulty of a 
code was this—that you strove to fasten 
into an iron framework an elastic prin- 
ciple which the law of England had es- 
tablished with singular clearness. It 
was said that the abolition would be not 
to increase the crime, but that it would 
actually diminish it; and that that had 
been found to be the case where the ex- 
periment had been tried. The fact was 
that the result had been the reverse. 
The number of offences had in some 
countries been increased. He was sur- 
prised to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
speak of the universality of the result 
of the abolition of the punishment— 
that there had been no increase of the 
crime of murder, because the right hon. 
Gentleman was a Member of the Com- 
mission before which the evidence of the 
Minister of Grace and Justice of Tus- 
cany stated that the crime had nearly 
doubled during the period when the 
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capital punishmentofdeath wasabolished. 
The difficulty which he felt was in dis- 
cussing the question at that late hour; 
but he would state from the evidence 
produced that the abolition of the punish- 
ment occurred three times in Tuscany 
and had to be re-imposed. He believed 
he had given the substance of that evi- 
dence when he pointed out that homi- 
cides in that country had nearly doubled 
since the abolition. That was shown 
to the Commission; but he (the Solicitor 
General) had no faith in statistics. They 
were utterly worthless in this case, as it 
was quite impossible to say how many 
cases of homicide took place which were 
not discovered. He found that a Minister 
in the Italian Chamber, speaking on this 
subject in 1872, described’ the state of 
Italy to be such that the punishment of 
death could not be inflicted with so 
much parsimony in future as it had been 
theretofore; and he added that Italy 
was the country in which they killed 
most and hanged least, while England 
was the country in which they killed 
least and hanged most. The whole ar- 
gument turned upon the assumption, 
that if capital punishment were abolished, 
the fact would cause no greater inter- 
ference than at present with life or 
property. Well, he found in the corre- 
spondence set forth by the Royal Com- 
mission, to which reference had been 
made, that the highest authority ad- 
mitted, in reference to the Swiss Canton 
of Freburg, that after the punishment 
of death had been abolished, the crime 
of infanticide increased from 8 to 15, 
of manslaughter from 5 to 15, and of 
assassination from 1 to5; but he sought 
to explain the fact away by the state- 
ment that one-third of the criminals were 
foreigners. What was the value of sta- 
tistics framed in that way; and howcould 
any reliance be placed upon them, unless 
they were derived from a country which 
kept proper record? Portugal had been 
cited as an argument in favour of the 
abolition of the death punishment ; but 
the number of murders in Portugal was 
very much greater in proportion to the 
population than in England; and, in 
point of fact, the argument told in fa- 
vour of England than otherwise. The 
question was, whether dealing with the 
whole population, the punishment of 
death could be safely remitted? In his 
opinion, no man could face the unknown 
without being moved. Dealing with 
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the Bible argument as it was termed— 
and, in his opinion, it was no worse be- 
cause it was a Bible argument—it most 
undoubtedly had a great effect upon 
many minds; and a man who might not 
fear the temporal punishment had a ter- 
rible dread of being sent into another 
world ‘‘unanointed and unnannealed, 
with all his imperfections on his head.” 
This fear of death accompanied most 
men all through their lives; and if a 
criminal thought that a murder would 
be followed by the chance of his sudden 
death, without that hope of reconciling 
himself to Heaven, the desire of which 
haunted all men, the House had to con- 
sider whether the intending criminal 
would not be more likely to pause, if the 
State had a right to put him to death, 
and if the State, in his case, were armed 
with the terrors of a future life. 

Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (the Solicitor General) re- 
minded him of the days of Lord Eldon. 
The arguments which he had used 
were arguments which had been ad- 
vanced by Attorneys General and Soli- 
citors General, generation after gene- 
ration, against all attempts to mitigate 
the severity of the criminal law. The 
Solicitor General had, however, exceeded 
his Predecessors, because he had invoked 
not only temporal punishment, but had 
endeavoured to sanctify this punishment 
by the terrors of a future life. No such 
argument had ever before been heard 
in favour of capital punishment as that 
the object of that punishment was to 
send a man into the presence of his God 
‘“‘unhouselled, unanointed, unannealed.”’ 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL was 
sure that his hon. and learned Friend 
did not mean to misrepresent him, but 
he had said nothing of the kind. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he certainly understood the Solicitor 
General not merely to refer to the capi- 
tal punishment, but to its effect in send- 
ing a criminal suddenly into the presence 
of his Maker. He was happy to find the 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not in- 
tend to use such an argument. The real 
question was whether the punishment 
was deterrent? If it were, he would 
vote for it and support it to the last ; for 
the life of the man murdered was better 
worth defending than that of the man 
who murdered. The deterrent argu- 
ment had supported capital punishment 
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dwelling-house. The Solicitor General 
was so perfectly in tune with the old 
arguments that he talked of security for 
life and property ; but we had abandoned 
capital punishment for the defence of 
property. If it did not deter men from 
stealing horses and sheep, why would it 
deter them from committing murder? 
[‘‘Oh, oh!” ] But let hon. Members 
who said ‘“‘ Oh, oh!’ answer that argu- 
ment. The punishment did not put an 
end to horse stealing and sheep steal- 
ing, and at last people came to consider 
that perhaps the punishment had not 
the deterrent effect it was supposed to 
have. What was at the bottom of the 
hearts of the people was not a deterrent 
effect, but an unconscious sense of ven- 
geance and of retribution for the crime, 
And this was why the punishment was 
justified in the case of murder, and 
not in the case of horse stealing. 
Lawyers were as much shocked when it 
was proposed to abolish the punishment 
for horse stealing as they were now at 
the proposal to abolish it¥for murder, 
but the people were wiser than the law- 
yers. The Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly 
showed that such speeches as the Attor- 
ney General and the Solicitor General 
had made to-night were made time after 
time. It was asked, How can we tell 
what may be the consequences? There 
was force in the question then, because 
the experiment had not been tried then ; 
but it has been now, and we were in a 
different position. We had remitted the 
punishment3for many offences, and we 
were not in a worse position than before ; 
and it was therefore fair to ask—If the 
punishment did not prevent men from 
stealing horses, why was it more likely 
to prevent them committing murder? 
Murder was generally committed under 
the influence of violent passion ; and if 
it was found that the punishment of 
death did not deter in the case of crimes 
which were committed in cold blood, 
was it possible, was it reasonable, to 
suppose that it would act as a greater 
deterrent in the case of murder? As he 
believed, they might dispense with the 
penalty of death, even in the highest 
of all crimes, without any injury to the 
safety of society, he should vote for its 
abolition. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT, in reply, 
said, he would not at that late hour 
trespass on the indulgence of the House 
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but for a few moments. He was quite 
satisfied with the result of the debate, 
proving, as it had done in the clearest 
and most convincing manner, that the 
principle and truth of his Resolution 
had been universally conceded—namely, 
that the law of homicide was discredit- 
able in its present state, and ought to 
be amended. In fact, the Law Officers 
of the Crown had both of them acknow- 
ledged this to be the case, though he 
must confess he could not gather from 
the enunciations of the Treasury Bench 
whether the Government intended to 
support his Resolution. It was too late 
then for him to reply to the arguments 
in favour of total abolition of the death 
penalty, so ably adduced by the hon. 
Member for South Durham (Mr. Pease), 
which he much regretted, as he had 
purposely deferred making reference 
to the Amendment till he should have 
an opportunity of replying on the whole 
question before the House. It was 
the first time, perhaps, in the annals 
of Parliament that an Attorney General 
had, in a capital punishment debate, 
himself committed suicide. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General had thrown 
discredit on the bundle of Bills brought 
in from time to time in both Houses of 
Parliament, from that introduced by 
Lord Cranworth when Lord Chancellor in 
1867, to that of the Recorder of London 
in 1874, and said, in a tone of exultation, 
that his (Sir Eardley Wilmot’s) bundle 
was good for nothing, and that the 
authors or promoters of these Bills could 
not possibly anticipate success for them ; 
but what would the®House think when 
he (Sir Eardley Wilmot) held out one 
of these Bills to the view of the House— 
namely, thatof the hon. andlearned Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. Charley), which was 
the Infanticide Bill of 1874, and on the 
back of this Bill, endorsing it with his 
authority, was the name of the hon. and 
learned AttorneyjGeneral himself? The 
Attorney General questioned his (Sir 
Eardley Wilmot’s) definition of murder, 
but he spoke from*the*pages of Hale, 
Foster, and Hawkins; and he must 
attach greater weight**to%$these law 
sages, and great authorities, than any 
dicta of hisfhon. and learned Friend. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
had held out some crumbs of consolation 
by a vague promise of criminal law codi- 
fication; but he (Sir Eardley. Wilmot) 
feared that these promises had very little 
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substantial nourishment in them. In 
conclusion, he thanked the House, and 
especially those speakers who had so 
ably and eloquently contributed to the 
success of the debate—the interest of 
which had been well maintained after a 
long Morning and Evening Sitting. 

Mr. HIBBERT protested against the 
statements which had been made in the 
course of the debate with reference to 
private executions, which he considered 
to be a great improvement on the system 
that previously existed. He believed 
that 99 persons out of 100 would endorse 
that opinion. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN said, that in 
the county with which he was connected 
(Roscommon), a base and barbarous 
murder had been committed within the 
last few days. It was his firm belief 
that if the man who committed that 
murder were arrested and hanged, there 
would be no repetition of the crime. If, 
on the other hand, he were sentenced 
to a lighter punishment than death, life 
would not be safe in that county. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 155 ; Noes 
50: Majority 105.—(Div. List, No. 169.) 


Main Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 61; Noes 
130: Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 170.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 13th June, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issvep—For Dun- 
garvan borough, v. John O'Keeffe, esquire, 
deceased. 

Pusiic Britis — Resolution in Committee — Or- 
dered—First Reading—Money Laws (Ireland) 
Amendment * [198]. 

Resolution |June 12] reported—Ordered—Royal 
Irish Constabulary [Salaries] *. 

First Reading—Marriages Legalisation, Saint 
Peter’s, Almondsbury * [197]. 

Second Reading — Parliamentary Registration 
(Ireland) [15]; Crossed Cheques on Bankers 
[26], put of; Legal Practitioners * Hac 
Elementary Education Provisional Order 
Confirmation (London)* [179]; Gas and 
Water Orders Confirmation (Brotton, &c.) * 
[191]; Elementary Education Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Cardiff, &c.) * [178]. 


Sir Eardley Wilmot 
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Provisional Orders (Ireland) Confirmation 
(Holywood, &c.) * [192]; Public Libraries 
Acts Amendment (No. 2) * [136]. 

Committee—Pier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 2) (re-comm.) * [196]. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Bridlington, &c.) * [170]; Removal 
of Wrecks * [181], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Sligo Borough (Ireland)* [68]; 
Kingstown Borough (Ireland) * [69]; As- 
sistant County Surveyors (Ireland) * [106]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


or Quon — 


PARLIAMENTARY REGISTRATION 
(IRELAND) BILL—[B:11 16.] 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry, Mr. Meldon.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, it had been previously presented to 
the House on two or three occasions. 
The original Bill was introduced in 
1874, and, after discussion, was sent to 
a Select Committee, and was subse- 
quently withdrawn. The Bill was re- 
introduced early last Session, under- 
went discussion, and, various objections 
having been taken to it, was defeated 
on the Motion for the second reading. 
On the present occasion he thought the 
supporters of the measure might reason- 
ably expect that the Government would 
not feel itself bound to oppose the second 
reading, inasmuch as the 7th clause 
dealing with the Supplementary List, 
and to which the principal objection 
was taken last year, had been removed. 
Although the Bill could not be said to 
make the law of registration in Ireland 
exactly what it was in England and 
Wales, yet it went so near to the attain- 
ment of that object, that it might be 
said to be drawn upon the lines and 
principles of the law of registration in 
force in those countries. Any objection 
that might be made to the Bill as it now 
stood, could be easily removed in Com- 
mittee, if the Government were desirous 
to assist in amending the law. They 
heard a great deal about equal privileges 
for the three different parts of the United 
Kingdom; but while in England, the 
proportion of voters to the male popula- 
tion was about 1 in 5}; and in Scotland, 
1 in 5; in Ireland, it was only 1 in 11. 
Evidence as regarded that fact would, 
in connection with the borough fran- 
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chise, come forward for discussion in a 
few days, and he would therefore only 
refer to it now to the extent of saying 
that he thought if the franchise in Ire- 
land was so exceedingly restricted, they 
were bound to see that every facility 
was given to the voter to obtain the 
power of exercising the franchise. The 
question ought not to be approached in 
a narrow or technical spirit, or con- 
sidered with reference to the manner in 
which it would affect any particular con- 
stituency. For his part, he did not know 
how it would affect particular consti- 
tuencies, and based his advocacy of the 
measure on broad grounds. He had 
never been able to agree with those who 
looked upon the franchise as a right. 
He regarded it as a trust, and not for 
the individual, but for the country; and 
he thought it a great anomaly that 
they should select a certain portion of 
the people and entrust it to them to return 
Members of Parliament, while they did 
not enable them freely and fully to ex- 
ercise that privilege. Under these cir- 
cumstances, without entering on the 
technical effects of the Bill, which would 
be explained by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon), who had taken great interest 
in the question, and which would be 
debated by the Law Officers of the 
Crown, he begged to move the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. MELDON, in rising to second 
the Motion, expressed a hope that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket) would not consider it his duty 
to persevere in moving the Amendment 
of which he had given Notice of rejec- 
tion of the Bill. The object of the Bill 
was, to all intents and purposes, to assi- 
milate the law of England and Ireland 
so far as the counties were concerned, 
and the parts of the measure which did 
not come within that description were to 
a great degree merely forma]. It was 
not by any means the same measure 
that was introduced last Session. It 
was not his intention, nor would it be 
his wish, that there should be any differ- 
ence in the law of registration between 
England and Wales and Ireland. He 
was not one of those who wished for 
exceptional legislation, unless in very 
exceptional cases; but in all questions 
common to the two countries, he thought | 
the law should be the same for both, ' 
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and it was with the view of assimilating 
the law that he introduced his Bill the 
year before last, and that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) introduced the Bills of last year 
and of this year. In 1873 a Bill was 
introduced in that House which dealt 
with the question of registration ; and 
though it was discussed much upon other 
clauses, no objection was raised, in its 
passage through that House, to those of 
its provisions which were embodied in 
the Bills of 1875 and 1876, and in the 
present Bill. The provision embodied 
in the two previous measures, by what 
was called the ‘‘Supplemental List” 
should be primd facie evidence of the 
right of persons whose names appear 
upon it to be upon the register; but 
that which was really the part of the 
Bill to which the opposition was directed 
had been omitted altogether from the 
present Bill. A Bill with a similar pro- 
vision had passed through that House 
without dissent in 1873; but in order to 
obviate the difficulty raised last year, 
the clause was now omitted, and the 
principle of the Bill really was to pre- 
vent the defeat of frivolous objection of 
the right of persons who were entitled 
to the franchise. It involved no new 
proposition, but only proposed to enact 
that which was now the law of England 
as far as counties were concerned. By 
the 28 & 29 Vict., c. 6, the Act at pre- 
sent in force in England, it was provided 
that any notice of objection to persons 
on the list might be given under the 7th 
section of the principal Act, but that no 
notice should be valid, unless the specific 
grounds of objection were stated. The 
peor was not extended to boroughs, 

ecause the Act dealt with counties gene- 
rally; but he could see no objection to 
such an extension, though at the same 
time, if it were objected to, he should be 
prepared to assent to an amendment of 
the Bill in that respect. He must, how- 
ever, contend that it was a mistake not 
to include them. There were three dis- 
tinct lists that came before the Courts of 
Revision for counties. First, there was 
the old register, whereon the names ap- 
peared of those who had been upon the 
register in the previous year; and, as far 
as they were concerned, no one was at 
liberty to ask that the names should be 
struck out, unless he himself came for- 
ward to sustain his objection. Then 
there was the Supplemental List, which 
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was prepared by officials; and under 
the present Act anyone had a right 
to see an objection to a name on the 
list, and unless the person objected 
to came forward and proved his case, 
the name was expunged. In England 
the law was different, because if a 
man appeared upon the list, a mere 
mention of an objection was not suffi- 
cient to obtain the removal of the name; 
but it was necessary- to specify the 
grounds of objection; and the person 
objected to had only to prove that so far 
as the point, in reference to which that 
objection was raised, was concerned 
there was no ground for striking his 
name off the register. That the Bill 
proposed to extend to Ireland, and it 
proposed that, as in England, the re- 
vising barrister should be able to 
award a certain sum for costs against 
those who failed to establish his ground 
of objection. The third list was the 
claimants’ list, and with that this Bill 
did not deal. If a person claimed to be 
upon the register, and his name was not 
put on by any official person, then he 
must come up and prove his case, whether 
objection was made or not. The pro- 
visions he had explained were the 4th, 
5th, and 6th clauses of the Bill, and 
the 7th as it now stood was merely an 
amendment of the law, to which he 
thought no one could possibly object. 
Section 63 of the Act 12 & 18 Vict., c. 
91, which was not introduced for the 
purpose of registration at all, but merely 
to provide for the collection of rates in 
the City of Dublin, had the effect of dis- 
franchising a number of persons. It 
provided that weekly or monthly tenants 
occupying premises under £8 should not 
be rated; and by a doubtful construc- 
tion of the section it had been held that 
it was sufficient to prevent those persons 
from obtaining the franchise, and it was 
for the purpose merely of correcting that 
error that the 7th section was introduced. 
The 8th and 9th sections provided for 
the better discharge of the duties of 
Poor Rate collectors in a manner that 
he did not think could be objected to by 
anybody. The 10th section did not make 
any change in the law, but merely im- 
posed penalties for the purpose of com- 
pelling the collectors properly to dis- 
charge their duties in regard to the re- 
gulation of votes. The 11th section 
en for the remuneration of Poor 

ate collectors, and the 12th enacted 
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that persons should not be disqualified 
by reason of having obtained medical 
relief from the dispensary. It was ex- 
ceedingly hard that tolerably well-to-do 
persons, who from their position would 
be entitled to the franchise, should be 
deprived of the right to exercise it, 
merely because they could not afford 
medical aid for themselves and their 
families, and were compelled to go to the 
dispensary doctor. The 13th section 
was merely intended to remedy a defect 
in the present law. The Registration 
Acts directed that the revising barristers 
should summon witnesses; but, owing 
to no provision being made to enforce 
attendance, the summonses were per- 
fectly inoperative, and the object of this 
clause was to give the Chairman power 
to fine witnesses for not attending. The 
14th clause provided for the holding of 
additional Revision Courts. Previous to 
the passing of the Ballot Act there was 
a Revision Court in every polling dis- 
trict, but then the number of polling 
places were few. The Ballot Act pro- 
vided that, wherever practicable, every 
voter should have a polling place within 
three miles of his residence, but the Re- 
vising Court was so far that a man might 
have to travel 18 or 20 miles to sustain 
his vote. The clause provided that unless 
the Lord Lieutenant certified that it was 
inconvenient to have a Revision Court 
in any polling district, the number of 
Revision Courts should be a quarter the 
number of polling places. In a number 
of counties and boroughs the registra- 
tion system was self-acting, and this 
provision could not therefore involve any 
very considerable increase in the num- 
ber of Courts. The 15th clause pro- 
vided that the register and list of voters 
for each county should contain the post 
town of the places of abode of every 
person whose name should be upon it; 
and the 16th provided that all notices 
and lists should be posted at the church 
doors and places of that kind, as well as 
at the police barracks. Really the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was to extend to Ireland 
exactly the same law with regard to 
frivolous objections as that which was in 
force in England. The only difference 
was, as he had before observed, that in 
England the law which this Bill would 
enact did not extend to boroughs, and if 
it were considered desirable he should 
be willing to limit the provisions in 
counties. He hoped the House would 
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consent to read the Bill a second time, 
and if any of the provisions were con- 
sidered unsatisfactory or objectionable, 
the objection to them would be discovered 
in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Mitchell Henry.) 


Mr. PLUNKET, in rising to move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day three months, said, that he had taken 
that step with considerable reluctance. 
There were several points in the Bill 
which went beyond the English law, and 
he could not admit, as had been assumed 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Kildare (Mr. Meldon), that the measure 
would really assimilate the law of the 
two countries. As Chairman of the 
Select Committee to which reference 
had been made, he wished to state the 
grounds upon which the majority of the 
Committee came to a conclusion differing 
from the views of those who last year 
supported the Irish Registration Bill 
then before the House, and must contend 
that that conclusion was neither unjust 
nor partizan in its character, as had 
been imputed. He could not admit the 
force of the argument, that because there 
were smaller proportions of persons en- 
franchised in Ireland than in England, 
therefore the law of registration ought 
to be strained in favour of such persons 
as were not entitled to the franchise. 
The Committee went very fully into the 
question, calling all the witnesses that 
they thought could contribute any valu- 
able information, and they had also be- 
fore them the conclusion arrived at by 
former Committees with reference to re- 
gistration in England. The majority 
came to the conclusion, that a case had 
not been made out for the proposed al- 
teration of the law; that the existing 
system was not shown to be so bad, that 
any of the alternative schemes would be 
an improvement; and this Bill was in- 
troduced for the purpose of giving effect 
to the views of the minority. The hon. 
Gentleman who had charge of the Bill 
which was now under discussion (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry), seemed himself, to a cer- 
tain extent, to agree with the decision at 
which the Committee arrived, for by the 
removal of the 7th clause, which was put 
forward as an essential part of the mea- 
sure of last year, he had left the re- 
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mainder of the sections hanging together 
loosely and incoherently. There were 
other provisions in the Bill, which he 
(Mr. Plunket) had compared somewhat 
closely with those of previous Bills, re- 
specting which the changes now pro- 
posed were still open to serious objec- 
tion. He would point out that the 
—— Bill contained a clause which 

ad appeared in another Bill which the 
House had rejected earlier in this Ses- 
sion on its second reading. That might 
not be a fatal objection to the second 
reading of this measure; but he appre- 
hended that, according to the practice of 
the House, if they went into Committee 
on the Bill, when they came to the clause 
in question, the Chairman would not put 
it from the Chair. He urged that a 
proposal that a person whose name ap- 
peared for the first time on the list of 
voters should not be required to prove 
his qualification when an objection had 
been taken to his name, involved an im- 
portant departure from the existing law 
in Ireland, and he believed also in Eng- 
land. It was doubtless very desirable 
to prevent frivolous objections being 
taken ; but it was equally desirable to 
have the register of voters as pure as 
possible, and free from all spurious ele- 
ments; and that object would be de- 
feated if every possible obstacle were 
thrown in the way of taking objections 
to claims. When, however, aclaim had 
been once substantiated, it would not be 
right to require the voter to prove his 
case again, unless it was shown on what 
particular ground his name was objected 
to. With regard to the proposal for 
holding a Revision Court in every poll- 
ing district, he believed it would impose 
on the revising barrister the necessity of 
holding an additional Court for every 
six or seven voters in certain places. 
Ample means already existed for doing 
all that was really wanted in that re- 
spect. As to the powers which the Bill 
sought to give the Court for enforcing 
the attendance of witnesses, he should 
be surprised to hear on good authority 
that it was the law in England that 
a revising barrister had the power, if 
@ person was summoned as a witness 
and refused to attend and give evi- 
dence, to commit him for contempt of 
Court, and imprison him for a period 
not exceeding six weeks. He thought 
that the existing system as it was worked 
in Ireland was more satisfactory than the 








one which it was now proposed to estab- 
lish by that Bill. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman quoted evidence to show that 
in reality the unchecked action of the 
Poor Rate collectors could not be safely 
trusted for the production of a satisfac- 
tory list ; and he also referred to opinions 
expressed by the revising barristers of 
tao county and city of Dublin, to the 
effect that there was no pressing necessity 
for a change of the existing system. 
That system, he maintained, worked ad- 
mirably in most places, and in others 
where it did not work quite so well, he 
believed the provisions of the present 
Bill would not bring about any improve- 
ment. In conclusion, he would move 
the rejection of the Bill, but he should 
not press the Motion to a division, if the 
feeling of the House was in favour of 
the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.” — (Mr. David 
Plunket.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. BUTT hoped his hon. and learned 
Friend opposite (Mr. Plunket) -would 
act upon ‘‘ second thoughts,” and would 
not really interfere with the progress of 
the Bill. An undoubted anomaly existed, 
and a substantial grievance stood in need 
of remedy. That remedy would be ap- 
plied by the Bill if it obtained the sanc- 
tion of the House. There was an ap- 
parent, but not a real analogy between 
England and Ireland in the matter. It 
was quite true that this Bill applied to 
two lists, whereas in England there was 
but one. The reason of that was, that 
the one list in England included the two 
as they existed in Ireland. The object 
of the Bill was to make the law in Ire- 
land correspond with the law in Eng- 
land. He believed he had the House 
with him when he said that the law of 
the two countries in this matter ought 
to be assimilated. He strongly combated 
the notion that clauses good in them- 
selves could not be taken from a Bill 
considered bad by the House, and in- 
serted in a subsequent Bill. Suppose a 
private Member brought in a Merchant 
Shipping Bill which was deemed objec- 
tionable, though there were good clauses 
in it, was the right hon. Gentleman the 
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President of the Board of Trade, who 
might subsequently bring in a Bill, to 
be prevented incorporating those good 
clauses in his Bill? He might apply 
the same reasoning to a Coercion Bill— 
though he hoped the right hon. Baronet 
the Chief Secretary would never form 
the intention of bringing in a Coercion 
Bill. If the notion which he had com- 
bated was seriously entertained, it would 
interfere injuriously with legislation in 
the House; he found multitudes of Bills 
in which clauses from previous Bills 
were inserted. The state of affairs on 
this subject of registration in Dublin 
was the most extraordinary that could 
exist in any constituency. Up to the 
year 1850, rating had nothing to do with 
votes in the towns in Ireland ; it was then 
£10 rental, as it was in England. When 
the Municipal Act of 1849 was passed, 
a clause was inserted, providing that 
anyone who held for less than three 
months, tenancy should not be rated. 
There was a large number of respectable 
houses held on shorter terms than three 
months, and the consequence was these 
persons were not rated. That was very 
objectionable ; but the curious part of it 
was this—and that though this clause 
was expressly repealed—that the Collec- 
tor General of Rates held that a less te- 
nure than three months would not qualify. 
What was the effect of that? There 
were in Dublin no less than 21,000 
houses rated over £4, and very few of 
these were disqualified by being in ar- 
rears of taxes. No doubt, some of the 
houses were empty ; but these were few, 
and there were 1,316 houses returned as 
not rated, because the Collector General 
did not believe them to be occupied for 
three months. Now, that was what they 
wanted to get rid of. No such limita- 
tion existed in any other city in the Three 
Kingdoms. If the House did not pass 
the Bill, he should expect the right hon. 
Baronet to bring in a Bill to declare the 
law on this point. He (Mr. Butt) did 
not know how the occupiersof those 1,316 
houses would vote. He thought it was 
likely they would not vote as he should 
vote; but he did not care for that, or 
that they were disqualified—he was going 
to say by a trick—but they were dis- 
qualified by a quibble of registration. 
But that was not all. That would not 
account for the difference in the figures 
he had given. It was within the know- 
ledge of everyone who owned houses in 
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Dublin, that whenever a landlord paid 
the rates, the tenant himself took no 
trouble to go and make a claim. He 
never got on the list; and where the 
landlord was against the tenant politi- 
cally, he took care to keep his own name 
on the list. His (Mr. Butt’s) complaint 
about this Bill was that it did not go far 
enough. It certainly did not on the ques- 
tion of Supplementary Lists. It was 
notorious that there were 3,000 in the 
county Dublin who never registered. 
Many voters came great distances to 
prove their claims, and if their names 
were called during a temporary absence 
from Court their claim was struck off. 
He knew of persons who wasted their 
whole day in Kingstown to be put on 
the register ; and in one case where the 
voter, who had waited all day, left the 
Court for half-an-hour, his name was 
passed over, and the Chairman declined 
to register it. He had not the slightest 
hesitation in stating that the practice 
was illegal. The Reform Bill required 
the list to be called three times, and his 
opinion was that had never been re- 
pealed ; and he believed every Chairman 
was bound to call the list three times 
before disqualifying a claimant. The 
real principle of registration was to make 
it as self-acting as possible. Registra- 
tion was a modern notion; in the old 
time, the Sheriff was bound to know who 
were the freeholders, and register them. 
Registration, he believed, was an Irish 
invention, and care ought to be taken to 
give no opportunity to persons to make 
frivolous objections. Now, if they 
served the most frivolous objection on a 
man on the Supplementary List in Ire- 
land, unless the man proved his case, he 
was not placed on the register; and he 
had seen with the utmost astonishment 
that in many of the Registration Courts 
they would not accept the evidence of a 
man’s neighbour that he had been in 
exclusive use of the farm as proof that 
he was entitled to the vote. Why, if 
there was a claim tothe largest property 
in England, and it was necessary to prove 
any man to be an owner in fee of a par- 
ticular place, evidence that the man had 
been in exclusive occupancy would be 
accepted until the contrary was shown ; 
but that was not sufficient evidence for 
the vote before the Chairman. These 
were hardships which the Bill did not 
recognize. hat his hon. Friend the 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
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proposed to do was to mitigate Irish 
registration by assimilating it to the 
law of England, and he confidently 
hoped the House and the Government 
would not refuse so reasonable a pro- 
posal. 

Mr. BRUEN believed there was no 
necessity for the Bill. Under the exist- 
ing system the most perfect facilities for 
registration existed, and everyone who 
was qualified to be put upon the list of 
voters could obtain the privilege without 
any difficulty. He thought it did not 
matter whether the list of those who 
claimed to be placed on the register was 
drawn up by an official like the clerk of 
the Guardians, or by the claimants them- 
selves, or by some political organization. 
It was necessary, however, in order to 
secure a true register, that there should 
be free and ample facilities for a thorough 
scrutiny of the list of claimants. Persons 
who were interested in the purity of the 
register should not be deterred from 
bringing forward objections. With that 
object in view, if, as had been said, the 
suffrage was a trust, and not a right, 
every reasonable facility should be given 
by the measure before the House. In- 
stead, however, of that, it might al- 
most be termed a measure for com- 
pulsory registration. It would compel 
the insertion on the lists of all claim- 
ants on the Supplemental List, whe- 
ther they were qualified or not; and 
he did not see that it would place any 
great difficulties in the way of those 
who put in their own claims, whether 
their claims were well-founded or not. 
It would, therefore, in that way, he was 
afraid, turn out to be a Bill for pro- 
moting larger registers, not at all to be 
depended upon. While allowing great 
latitude with regard to objections to 
claimants, he thought some special pro- 
tection ought to be given to those who 
were already on the register. In their 
case the objections ought to be stated 
beforehand, and there ought to be a 
penalty when the objections were frivo- 
lous. That being his opinion, there 
were several clauses of the Bill which 
he thought might fairly be considered 
in Committee. He was inclined to vote 
for Clauses 4, 5, and 6, provided they 
were so amended as not to apply to the 
Supplemental List. The latter clause 
suggested that Poor Rate collectors 
should be entitled to enter the objections. 
For his own part, he would rather have 











these objections made by the clerk to 
the Guardians than by a collector, whose 
station in society was not at all equal to 
that of the clerk of Boards of Guardians. 
He must, notwithstanding what had been 
said by the hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin, enter his pro- 
test against the 16th clause, which ap- 
peared to him to be a direct interference 
with the rights of property. It had been 
said by an hon. Member that the Sup- 
plemental List was usually very accu- 
rate, because it was prepared by officials; 
but, in his experience, he had found it 
by no means perfect, and he believed 
the officials who drew it up were often 
without the necessary information. Look- 
ing upon the Bill, as a whole, although 
there was a great deal in it which he 
objected to, he did not despair of seeing 
it amended in Committee. 

Mr. COLLINS took but little excep- 
tion to the remarks of the previous 
speaker (Mr. Bruen), who had dwelt on 
the subject of giving facilities to persons 
objecting to voters. He (Mr. §cilins) 
objected to those views on the subject ; 
the points which the hon. Member re- 
ferred to on the subject of the objections 
was, that he would extend facilities to 
persons either on the register, or claim- 
ing to be registered, to maintain their 
claims. That was a subject of very 
great importance, as affecting registra- 
tion in Ireland. He was on the regis- 
ter of voters in the borongh he had the 
honour to represent for a period of 30 
years, and owing to the fact of not being 
able to attend the registration sessions 
about two years ago, to answer one or 
two questions an objector might choose 
to put, his vote was actually struck off 
the register. Other cases might be cited, 
and he trusted such increased facilities, 
in the way of evidence or other means, 
would be given with the view of re- 
moving the anomalous and unjust con- 
dition of things that existed at present. 
The minor clauses might be dealt with 
in Committee, and he thought that the 
principle involved in the principal clauses 
was one that would prove generally ac- 
ceptable to the House. 

Mr. Serseantr SHERLOCK said, 
that he did not think that the fact of 
there being occasional fictitious claims 
need lead them to fear that it was any- 
thing like a general practice, or that it 
was one which need be apprehended. 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
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University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) had 
read evidence to show that the Supple- 
mentary Lists of the Poor Law officials 
were not accurate, and referred to the 
evidence of Mr. Gerrard, the Conserva- 
tive agent in Dublin, to show that the 
lists of the Poor Law clerks could not 
be relied upon. What was the evidence 
he gave? That the Poor Rate was 
struck in the month of June, and that 
they virtually concluded their labours 
on the 3lst December; that they had 
nothing to do from December to July, 
and that therefore, during those six 
months, there were many claimants and 
many alterations in property not intro- 
duced into the lists, and it was sup- 
posed that during the months between 
January and July many claimants would 
be omitted, but those who were legiti- 
mately entitled to be on the register 
were not interfered with. The hon. 
Member for Kinsale (Mr. Collins) had 
illustrated the hardships a voter was 
subjected to, and he would give an 
illustration from his own experience. 
His vote was objected to, and he was 
obliged to attend in Dublin at some in- 
convenience, and take with him his title 
deeds. But upon attending, he was 
politely told he might go away again, 
and that the objection would be with- 
drawn. So it appeared that objections 
were put on the paper solely for the pur- 
pose of seeing if the voter would attend. 
The objections taken by hon. Members 
to various details did not seem to concur. 
Clauses 4, 5, and 6 had been taken ex- 
ception to by the hon. Member for Car- 
low (Mr. Bruen), who, howeve: did not 
object to a discussion in Committee. 
Another hon. Member, commencing at 
the other end of the Bill, objected to 
Clauses 16, 17, 18, and 19. It had been 
objected to the posting the notices on 
church-doors that possibly these might 
be private property, but there was no 
exception taken to the posting of notices 
on churches and chapels in England, 
nor in Ireland, in the case of Poor Law 
notices. It might have saved the time 
of the House if hon. Members had, in 
the first instance, compared their objec- 
tions to the various details in the Bill. 
There was one clause he certainly did 
object to, and that was that Revision 
Courts should be held in the various 
polling places. There were in his county 
20 polling places, and to take round the 
Chairman and all the necessary officials 














to record the decisions at each of these 

olling places four times a-year, would 
fe to incur a considerable expense with- 
out any adequate advantage. In towns 
where quarter sessions were held there 
was a Staff, and there was a house fit for 
the purpose; but these polling places 
were most inadequate for the purposes 
they were now used for, and could not 
be made available for the purposes of a 
Court. However, he would not imitate 
the example of other hon. Members, and 
go through all the details. He did not 
know what view the Government might 
take; but if the Bill went into Com- 
mittee, all those matters could then be 
detailed. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, it 
could not be disputed that the debate 
had been a very dreary one, and liveli- 
ness had not been promoted by the pre- 
sence of the supporters of the Bill. The 
measure might be called an ‘‘ omnibus”’ 
Bill, and there was no principle in the 
Bill but one—the assimilation of the 
law of Ireland to that of England—and 
it was totally inapplicable to the de- 
tails. If there was a thread of principle 
running through the whole, the House 
might keep within the custom of only 
dealing with the general principle upon 
the Motion for second reading; but the 
Bill was merely a collection of scattered 
provisions relating to disjointed parts of 
the law of registration. If, indeed, the 
Preamble was true, there was some prin- 
ciple in it. It set forth that it was ox- 
pedient to provide a remedy to prevent 
frivolous objections, and to facilitate the 
persons who were entitled to the tranchise 
being placed on the register in the same 
manner as provided in the cities, towns, 
boroughs, and counties in England. 
There were five different alterations in 
the law provided in the Bill, and in no 
one of those was there a complete ana- 
logy to the law in England. He strongly 
objected to the clause which proposed 
to give the revising barrister unlimited 
power to impose costs on the objector 
who had not proved his case. There 
was no such law in England, and this 
Bill professed to assimilate the law in 
Ireland to that of England. It would 
be most dangerous to give such a power 
to the revising barrister, seeing that he 
might, in a fit of gout or a fit of temper, 
altogether abuse it. At present the 
vigilance of the opposing political par- 
ties kept the registers nearly pure. The 
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power proposed by Clause 8 to be given 
to collectors of rates was arbitrary, and 
would in many cases take away the 
franchise from a legitimate voter. He 
submitted that the Bill, so far from as- 
similating the law of Ireland to that of 
England, would create greater dissimi- 
larity than that which at present ex- 
isted ; and at that period of the Session, 
it was hardly worth while to waste the 
time of the House when the Committee 
would give rise to so much discussion. 
Sir HENRY JAMES observed that 
the objections of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) ap- 
plied to the details more than to the 
principle of the Bill, and did not afford 
a sufficient ground for refusing to read 
it a second time. He contended, with 
reference to those objections, that he 
(Sir Henry James) had not thought it 
would be urged that legislation for Ire- 
land must not be in advance of legisla- 
tion for England. There were separate 
subjects in the Bill, but how could the 
promoters have a distinct Bill for every 
alteration which was desired ? In respect 
to the county vote, the Bill would as- 
similate the Irish to the English system ; 
and with respect to the borough voter, 
if the proposal made was in advance of 
the law of England, that was no objec- 
tion to it. What his hon. Friend now 
proposed in this Bill was what had been 
recommended by the Committee of 1869 
to be the law regulating questions of 
this kind both in England and Ireland. 
What was the common sense of the 
matter, but that a man who had to meet 
an objection should know beforehand 
what the objection was? There were 
five distinct grounds of objection which 
might be made, and what hardship 
was there in requiring the person 
who objected to say on what par- 
ticular grounds of objection he took 
his stand? It was well known that 
presons engaged in these matters sent 
out objections by thousands to poor men 
who they knew could not attend to 
prove their claims without loss of the 
day’s wages which they wanted to buy 
food for their children. And that was 
what was called purifying the register. 
The fact that there were those who 
would perpetuate such a system almost 
suggested the existence of a desire to 
restrict the operation of the franchise. 
He could understand, therefore, why 
the hon. Member for Londonderry ob- 
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jected to allow the revising barrister to 
exercise his discretion as to costs. But 
the whole policy of the English law 
went in this direction ; because while at 
first, the costs were to be only 20s., they 
were afterwards increased to 40s., and 
then something additional was allowed. 
He trusted the Government would show 
the Irish Members the courtesy of con- 
senting to read the Bill a second time, 
because it would be of evil precedent to 
obstruct a meritorious -measure without 
good cause. Any objections to its de- 
tails could be readily encountered in 
Committee. 

Captain NOLAN said, that if either 
of the firm of Taper and Tadpole had 
made a speech in that House, it might 
have been something like that of the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis). The mode of getting 
into Parliament adopted by these gen- 
tlemen was to ‘‘reduce the number of 
voters in every possible way by lodging 
objections.”’ No doubt, the hon. Member 
thought that by keeping down the num- 
ber of Irish votes as much as possible, 
he would keep in the Constitutional Party 
in Ireland. It was more important that 
there should be a good system of regis- 
tration in Ireland than in England, for 
this simple reason—England had about 
five times the number of Members of 
Parliament than there were in Ireland, 
and England was only twice as large as 
Ireland ; consequently the average area 
which each Member represented was 
two and a-half times as large as in Eng- 
land, and the larger the area which each 
Member represented, the greater the 
necessity for registration facilities. The 
hon. and learned Member for Taunton 
(Sir Henry James) had referred to the 
loss of time occasioned to voters on ac- 
count of frivolous objections, and he 
(Captain Nolan) thought that costs could 
never be more properly awarded than 
when given against men who lodged a 
frivolous objection. They should not 
be playing a little game at getting on 
Home Rulers and Conservatives, but 
should aim at getting all qualified elec- 
tors on the register. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that the 
question had been fully discussed, for it 
had occupied something like four hours, 
and every clause of the Bill had been ade- 
quately commented upon. The hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton had sug- 
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gested that the Conservative Party was 
the Party who were anxious to keep 
people off the register—that they were 
the only Party who served frivolous ob- 
jections. He would not waste the time 
of the House by discussing these charges; 
but he would make a few observations 
on the course of the debate, which from 
the very nature of things, involving as 
it did more or less the consideration of 
details, had necessarily taken a wide and 
discursive direction. He did not think 
that anyone on either side of the House 
doubted that it was fair and reasonable 
to give all due facilities for the registra- 
tion of persons who were entitled to be 
on the register. He had not heard any 
suggestion upon either side of the House 
that it was right to encourage, or not 
to discourage, the forwarding of undue 
frivolous objections. He thought the 
distinction that had been taken about 
the serving of notices of objection was 
one which did not come home to the 
mind of the hon. and learned Member 
for Taunton (Sir. Henry James). He 
(Sir Henry James) had not applied 
himself to the line of objections taken 
by his hon. and learned Colleague and 
other hon. Members on that side of 
the House. Assuming that a person 
was named on the register, and that 
he had been a voter, they all agreed 
that his status as a voter should not 
be attacked without giving him proper 
notice. But it was quite open to dis- 
cussion whether the same considera- 
tions and the same lines of thought 
should be applied to those who had not 
been voters, and were on the Supple- 
mental list. This List, which was pecu- 
liar to Ireland, and of the existence of 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton did not seem to be aware, con- 
tained the names of those who had not 
had their right to vote recognized, but 
possessed only two out of five elements 
of qualification which gave a primd facie 
case of aright to vote. That right might, 
he thought, be fairly challenged by a 
general objection. He did not hear it 
denied by the hon. and learned Member 
for Londonderry that it was right and 
fair to give the revising tribunal the 
power of awarding costs ; he only argued 
that it would be unreasonable to give 
to the revising tribunal, the powers of 
giving costs without stint or measure. 
There was no question as to the pro- 
priety of giving revising tribunals the 
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right to award costs to a fair amount— 
say 20s. or 80s. If there were objec- 
tions to excluding ies from the re- 
gister, who had a right to be on, it was 
also objectionable to practically prohibit 
objections by which substantial harm 
was done to the purity of the electoral 
lists. Considerable criticism had been 
directed against what was known as the 
“Dublin clause,” and he should only 
say that it dealt with several complicated 
considerations which would require much 
attention in Committee if it was to be re- 
tained in the present Bill. With regard 
to the question whether the receipt of 
— relief should disfranchise an elector 

e should reserve his opinion. He pre- 
sumed the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) did not mean to 
lay down a hard-and-fast line that there 
should be a Revision Court at all polling 
seage but only that every possible faci- 

ity should be given for registration. It 
was, he believed, possible under the pre- 
sent law to remedy the existing inconve- 
niences, and his sympathies were entirely 
in favour of giving every reasonable 
facility for adequate revision at conve- 
nient places. Ifthis could not be effected 
under the present law, he was in favour 
of passing an enactment to give the con- 
venience sought. Last year, when the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) introduced a similar mea- 
sure, he (the Attorney General for Ire- 
land) took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of opposing its second reading, 
because there was contained in it a 
clause to which he had very strong ob- 
jections. That clause did not appear in 
the present Bill, and so far, his objec- 
tion was removed. Fully recognizing the 
value of the criticisms of hon. Members 
against the provisions of the Bill, and 
that they were not without foundation, 
he saw no reason why the Bill might 
not be read a second time. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT very 
much doubted whether any private 
Member, even although armed with the 
unanimous recommendations of a Com- 
mittee, could carry a Registration Bill 
in the present state of Public Business. 
He had had personal experience of the 
utter impossibility of any private Mem- 
ber being able to pass a Registration 
Bill; but he would urge upon the Go- 
vernment that they should undertake 
the task of providing satisfactory regis- 
tration laws, not only for Ireland but 
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also for England. It was admitted by 
everybody that the present registration 
laws were a scandal, and he trusted that 
next Session the Government would in- 
troduce a Bill dealing with the whole 
matter. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he would offer 
no further opposition to the Motion for 
the second reading, but would reserve 
to himself the right to oppose what he 
considered a mischievous Bill in its fu- 
ture stages. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


CROSSED CHEQUES ON BANKERS 
BILL.—[Bu 26.] 
(Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Goschen, Mr, Alderman 
Cotton, Mr. Tweills.) 


SEOOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD, in moving that 
the Bill be nowread the second time, said, 
his object was to take out of the hands 
of thieves the facility of making a profit 
through such media as crossed cheques 
on bankers. The right hon. Gentleman 
gave a history of the introduction and 
use of cheques in commercial transac- 
tions, drawing attention to the several 
circumstances which had led to the sub- 
sequent modifications of those instru- 
ments, passing from the open cheque 
to bearer to the crossed cheque, and 
then to the cheque to order crossed. 
Neither one nor other of those modifica- 
tions had been sufficient to protect the 
public from the loss arising from bankers 
paying cheques, in disregard of the in- 
structions in the crossing, to a person 
who had either stolen it himself, or who 
had got possession of it, although bond 
fide, after it had been stolen. To remedy 
such a state of the law, Her Majesty’s 
Government last Session introduced and 
passed a measure consolidating and 
declaring the law, but providing no 
means of enforcing it, except with refer- 
ence to cheques which should be in- 
scribed with the words ‘not nego- 
tiable;” but neutralizing even that 
limited protection by exonerating from 
hapanledlly the banker through whom 





the cheque was encashed. He had incor- 
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porated in this Bill nearly the whole of 
the Act of last Session with the exception 
of the 12th clause, which in its present 
form left a large class of cheques payable 
to order absolutely unprotected. His 
object was to extend to every cheque 
payable to order and crossed, the same 
protection the Act of last Session intended 
to give to cheques stamped ‘‘ Not nego- 
tiable.”” That Act had proved an entire 
failure, so much so that up to two days 
ago on making inquiries at the Bank of 
England, the chief cashier told him that 
of the 5,200 customers, he had not no- 
ticed any cheques marked ‘‘ Not nego- 
tiable”’ sent into the Bank since the 
passing of the Act of last year, except in 
the case of one customer, who was a 
Dutchman, and who, doubtless, did not 
understand the real meaning of the term. 
He thought this showed that the Act 
of last year had failed to accomplish the 
object it had in view ; that, as it stood, it 
gave security to no one; it only pro- 
tected a class of cheque which did not 
and never would exist, and that protec- 
tion he now proposed to extend to 
cheques by which nine-tenths of the 
business of the country was transacted. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Ir. J. G. Hubbard.) 


Mr. BACKHOUSE, in moving ‘That 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
three months,” said, the Act of last year 
had not yet had a fair trial, and that it 
was premature to attempt any alteration 
in the law until such time as it had. 
Indeed, he had not heard of any de- 
mand for an alteration of it. Owing 
to a certain legal decision, there was 
a general desire that the law should 
be made clear, and he believed it was 
made sufficiently clear by the Act, of 
which no complaint had been made. 
The Bill was simply a repetition of the 
Act, except as regarded the change pro- 
posed by Clause 9. If that were passed, 
every cheque would require to be accom- 
panied by something like an abstract of 
title, and the inconvenience would be a 
serious restriction upon business; and 
the real question was whether it was 
necessary. He never heard of any losses 
arising through the miscarriage of 
cheques sent through the post in pay- 
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ment of dividend warrants; and cheques 
payable to order had become so common, 
and had been found so convenient, that 
any restriction upon the use of them 
would be a serious matter. He was 
told there were firms of solicitors in 
London who never paid a cheque that 
was not marked ‘‘ Not negotiable,’ and 
that showed that the legal Profession 
were fully alive to the advantages of 
the endorsement, although time had not 
allowed the general public to become so. 
The Act of last Session gave all the pro- 
tection that was necessary, and, as no 
case was made out for a change, he 
would move the rejection of the Bill. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY seconded 
the Amendment. He had listened at- 
tentively to the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hubbard), but he 
was not convinced that there was any 
occasion to re-open the question. All 
that had been said now was said in the 
debate of last year, when the question 
was also fully discussed in the House of 
Lords, where the Bill was introduced 
by the Lord Chancellor. In that cir- 
cumstance alone the public had the as- 
surance that it had been prepared with 
the greatest legal care and attention. 
That day he had made inquiry at the 
Bank of England, and he was told that 
there were no complaints of the opera- 
tion of the Act of last year. No Peti- 
tions had been presented to the House 
against it; and under all the circum- 
stances he hoped the Government would 
not assent to any change in the law at 
present. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day three months.” —(Ifr. Backhouse.) 


Mr. MARTEN deprecated so large 
an interference with the negotiability of 
cheques as would result from passing 
the measure. Only one case of incon- 
venience had arisen during the 20 years 
that cheques payable to order had been 
in use. The question was, whether Par- 
liament could devise some plan by putting 
words on cheques so as not to renderthem 
negotiable. He believed that the effect 
of disturbing the existing law would be 
to unsettle many thousands of transac- 
tions in London and all parts of Eng- 
land. The Act of last Session protecting 
cheques marked ‘‘ Not negotiable,” ex- 
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actly met the particular case which 
created alarm among bankers and com- 
mercial men, and did not interfere with 
the general practice of the country with 
regard to the negotiability of the cheques. 
Beyond that, no question had as yet 
arisen on the construction of the 12th 
section of the Act of last Session, so as 
to render further legislation necessary 
on this subject. He thought it would 
be a great mistake to interfere with the 
working of an Act which had so lately 
passed into law, and he should, there- 
fore, oppose the Bill. 

Mr. GREGORY, on the other hand, 
supported the measure. He did not 
wish to see the negotiability of cheques 
extended, and thought that it led to 
much inconvenience in the conduct of 
business. When he drew a cheque 
he expected that the person to whom 
he passed it would at once present it 
for payment, and not pass it from 
hand to hand like a bank note, as the 
longer it was in circulation the more 
difficult it became for him to keep his 
accounts in proper order. All the cheques 
he paid were marked ‘‘ Not negotiable ;”’ 
but he did not receive many so marked. 
He doubted whether the law was, or 
was likely to be, understood by the 
public, who supposed that it was suffi- 
cient protection to make a cheque pay- 
able to order and to cross it. As re- 
garded the provisions of the Act relating 
to bankers, he quite agreed that every 
reasonable protection should be given 
to them, and he knew that all the old 
banking firms in London and in the 
Provinces were very careful as to whom 
they opened accounts with, but there 
were other firms or companies who did 
not exercise the same caution, and who 
were not entitled to the same conside- 
ration. 

Mr. MORLEY hoped the Bill would 
not be pressed to a division, as it was 
too soon to legislate on the question 
again. He believed there was great 
value in the words ‘‘ Not negotiable,” 
and that, as that value became known, 
they would be more frequently used. 
But it would be a very serious inconve- 
nience if, as the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Hubbard) seemed to wish, 
customers were not allowed to remit in 
cheques payable to order, the number 
of which, he believed, exceeded the 
number payable to bearer. The ques- 
tion was, on the whole, closed very satis- 
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factorily last year, and he thought it 
would be wise not to make any further 
alteration in it at least for two years. 
Mr. MUNTZ said, that stolen cheques 
were received like stolen goods, and it 
must be known in many cases to the 
parties paying, because the persons who 
presented them were scarcely able to 
write their names. Cheques payable to 
order were intended to be as negotiable 
as bills of exchange; but as no one 
ought to take a bill of exchange of 
which nothing was known, so no one, 
and especially a banker, ought to take 
a cheque without some assurance that 
it was properly presented. If he did, 
in so doing he aided and abetted a 
felony. A cheque for a large sum was 
never posted without some anxiety to 
hear that it had been received by the 
person for whom it was intended. It 
was said by some that cheques ought 
not to be treated as negotiable; but of 
what use would cheques be if they were 
not negotiable? All that they wanted 
was that bankers should not cash crossed 
cheques with facility, at least, without 
great care and caution. If his right 
hon. Friend went to a division, he should 
certainly vote in support of his Motion. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he hoped the House would not assent to 
the second reading of the Bill. The 
circumstances of a recent case rendered 
it necessary that some alteration should 
be made in the law, and accordingly the 
Lord Chancellor introduced his Bill. 
He (the Attorney General) had the con- 
duct of that Bill in that House, and he 
had interviews with many persons inte- 
rested in the matter, and he found there 
existed among them a general consensus 
in favour of the negotiability of these 
crossed cheques. People had become 
used to them, and persons to whom they 
were sent were in the habit of passing 
them on like bank notes. After much 
consideration, it was thought better to 
leave these crossed cheques as they were, 
but to give the drawer the power to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ Not negotiable ”’ in the 
crossing, which under the clause meant 
that the person holding the cheque 
should not be held to have a better title 
to the cheque than the person he re- 
ceived it from. At present, if a man 
wanted to make a cheque safe, he had 
only to write upon it ‘‘ Not negotiable ;”’ 
and if in its transit it was stolen, the 
question might be asked—What would 
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the thief do with it? The answer was 
that if a person chose to cash it, he would 
be responsible to the true owner of the 
cheque, and that the banker who vio- 
lated the Act of Parliament became re- 
sponsible for the whole amount, if he 
passed the cheque. His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hubbard) was not content 
with this, and wanted to apply the pro- 
vision to all crossed cheques payable to 
order, and thus to restrain their nego- 
tiability. This was the very thing 
against which an outcry was raised by 
the mercantile community last Session, 
and his’ right hon. Friend’s proposal to 
engraft the principle of the present Bill 
on that of last Session was fully dis- 
cussed and finally rejected by the House. 
His right hon. Friend in his able speech 
had repeated those views—views which, 
if now accepted by the House, would 
practically complicate and harass the 
commerce of this country. The Act of 
last Session, which his right hon. Friend 
said no one could understand, provided 
the means for a man to protect himself 
without unduly interfering with the ne- 
gotiability of crossed cheques, and it 
also indicated to bankers the means by 
which they could protect themselves. 
The effect of the words ‘‘ Not negotiable” 
might not be properly understood, but 
the mercantile community would soon 
get to comprehend the Act. It ought, 
at all events, to have a little more time 
given to its operation; because the 
existing Act undoubtedly gave the 
means of protection without interfering 
with the negotiability of cheques. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE considered it 
was not desirable that the House should 
now consent to change a law which he 
believed to be working advantageously 
to the public interest. They should be 
extremely careful not to shake confidence 
in an Act which was only passed 12 
months ago, and which was certainly 
found to give great protection to the 
drawers of cheques and bankers. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD, in reply, 
said, that as he had been asked why he 
had brought in this Bill, he wished to 
repeat that some amending Bill was 
necessary, because the language of the 
12th clause of the present Act was abso- 
lutely contradictory. It was perfect 
nonsense, and as a piece of legislation 
most discreditable. If the House, how- 
ever, chose to perpetuate such a piece 
of absurdity, the present Bill would re- 
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main on record as a proof that he, at 
least, had done his duty. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
his vote for the measure would be given 
on the ground that he thought it would 
remedy a defect in last Session’s legis- 
lation, which enabled a man who had 
got an instrument by a bad title to con- 
vert that title into a good one, and to 
avoid all responsibility for having taken 
it with a bad title. He should support 
the Bill. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 66; No®s 
175: Majority 109.—(Div. List, No. 171.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put of for three 
months. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Resolution [June 12] reported ; 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of permanent Salaries to the Members of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, and to amend 
‘The Constabulary (Ireland) Act, 1874.’” 

Resolution agreed to:—Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Micuari Hicks-Bgacu and 
Mr. Artorney GENERAL for IRELAND. 


MONEY LAWS (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Money Laws of Ireland, 
and prohibit the issuing of Promissory Notes 
under Two Pounds. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Detauunry and Mr. RicHarp 
Power. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 198. ] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 14th June, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Buus—First Reading— 
Trade Marks* (106); Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Bridlington, &c.) * (107), 
and referred to the Examiners; Fisheries 
(Oysters, Crabs, and Lobsters) * (108) ; Gene- 
ral Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act 
(1862) Amendment * (109). 

Second Reading—Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (Joint Boards) * 
(92); Local Government Board’s Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Artisans and Labourers 
Dwellings) * (91). 

Committee—Report—Provisional Orders (Ireland) 
Confirmation (Artisans and Labourers Dwell- 
iogs) * (78); Provisional Orders (Ireland) 
Confirmation (Ennis, &c.) * (79); Crown 
Office* ( ); Local Government Provisional 
Orders {arciacharn, &e.) * (89); Local Go- 
vernment (Gas) Provisional Orders (Penrith, 
&c.) * (90). 

Third Reading—Settled Estates* (49); Public 
Libraries Act (Ireland) Amendment * (65), 
and passed. 


THE CONFESSIONAL—“THE PRIEST 
IN ABSOLUTION.”—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE rose to 
call the attention of the House to a book 
entitled Zhe Priest in Absolution, pri- 
vately printed by, and at the disposal of, 
an association of clergymen called the 
Society of the Holy Cross, for private 
and limited circulation among the clergy. 
The noble Earl said: My Lords, the 
book the subject of my Notice was 
brought under my observation a short 
time ago. Upon perusing it, I venture 
to think that the fact of such a work 
being in existence is well worthy the 
consideration of your Lordships’ House 
and of the whole country—or, at any 
rate, of those who are interested in 
the Church of England. The Society 
by which it is printed and circulated is 
called the Society of the Holy Cross, 
and has among its members many well- 
known and in some respects very excel- 
lent men; but men who entertain pecu- 
liar views on certain subjects. The Rev. 
A. H. Mackonochie is or was Master of 
the Society, and on the Council are the 
Rev. Dr. Littledale, the Rev. A. H. Stan- 
ton, the Rev. OC. T. Lowder, and the Rev. 
H. D. Nihill, and the Rev. A. Tooth is 
one of the Foreign Missions Committee. 
With regard to the book itself, I am 
informed that it was compiled by a gen- 
tleman now dead, from whose widow the 
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Society of the Holy Cross purchased the 
copyright. As to the nature of this 
work, it seems to be regarded with sus- 
picion even by the person who compiled 
it, and by those who have published and 
circulated it; because in the Preface we 
find this passage— 

‘* To prevent scandal arising from the curious 
or prurient misuse of a book which treats of 
spiritual diseases, it has been thought best that 
the sale should be confined to the clergy who 
desire to have at hand a sort of vade mecum for 
easy reference in discharge of their duties as 
confessors.” 


This statement seems rather remarkable, 
and would appear to indicate that those 
who are engaged in circulating the book 
have some suspicion in respect of its 
character: and I am informed that by 
one clergyman, who had requested copies 
of the work to be forwarded to him, this 
reply was received— 

“T am unable to comply with your request 

without reference to some well-known priest 
of your acquaintance.” 
It would appear, therefore, that the cir- 
culation of the book even amongst the 
clergy is carefully and particularly 
limited. Bearing in mind the doctrines 
of the Church of England, the doctrines 
laid down in this book are rather extra- 
ordinary. I will not quote many ex- 
tracts to your Lordships, but to show 
the character of the book I feel bound 
to quote two or three. Here is one— 

“There is no resource for the spiritually sick 
but private confession and absolution; and to 
make that effectual it is necessary that the peni- 
tent be examined with discretion and expert- 
ness. 


It then proceeds to state the way in 
which these examinations are to be car- 
ried on. It says— ‘ 

‘Children may receive absolution with much 
spiritual benefit after seven, or even five or 
six.” 

“The priest must be careful not to be too 
reserved in questions, lest he risk thereby the 
loss of a great good for the sake of the less.” 

“Children may be asked with whom they 
sleep; if they have played with their bed- 
fellows; touched each other designedly or un- 
becomingly.”’ 

‘‘ Adults: with whom they had to do; whe- 
ther more than once with the same person ; 
when it took place; how often the sin was com- 
mitted; how often interrupted before com- 
mitted.” 


I do not like to go into these matters, 
and I think your Lordships will admit 
that questions of this kind are at least 
suggestive, and much more likely to 
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bring about than to avoid the evils to 
which they relate. I will bring one 
further subject of examination under 
your Lordships’ notice to show how 
grave is the matter to which I have 
ventured to direct attention, in the hope 
of putting a stop to the practices incul- 
cated by the book— 


‘In regard to married persons, the priest is 
bound ordinarily only to inquire, when he finds 
it necessary, of wives if they have rendered due 
benevolence, and that only in the most modest 
way he can, and not inquire further unless he 
be asked questions himself. Wives should be 
asked if they have not caused their husbands to 
blaspheme by not rendering due benevolence. 
Wives often by refusing the latter are damned, 
and cause the damnation of their husbands by 
driving them to thousands of iniquities. The 
question should be veiled in discreet language : 
‘Do you obey your husband in what belongs to 
the marriage state ?’” 


I will not go further into these matters 
—I think I have said enough to show 
the character of the examinations sug- 
gested in this book, for use by the priest 
when the people come to him for confes- 
sion. The danger arising from auricular 
confession is admitted in the book, for 
in one passage it is stated that the con- 
fessor ‘‘ should abstain from every word 
which springs from tenderness,’ and 
that ‘‘though he may say ‘My dear 
son’ to a young man, prudence forbids 
him to say ‘My dear child’ to one of 
the other sex.” Then there is this testi- 
mony in the book as to the result of the 
system— 

‘“*It is only too easy during long intervals to 
be exposed to the incursion of impure affections, 
and to lose more than is gained. Circumspec- 
tion is the more necessary when the youth or 
appearance of people, or the subjects of confes- 
sion, or their great piety or wickedness, might 
cause more easily bad impressions on his or their 
hearts. Pity, I say, has been more than once a 
wreck upon which imprudent confessors have 
been wrecked, who, by commencing with a sim- 
ple spiritual esteem, have ended insensibly with 
a sensual and carnal love.” 


I will now say a few words as to the 
doctrines set forth in this book. It isa 
doctrine of the Church of England that 
there are only two Sacraments. Ac- 
cording to this book, Confession and 
Absolution are a Sacrament. Another 
doctrine of the Church of England 
is that there is but one Mediator be- 
tween God and man. What does this 
book say ?— 


“To think of the Ever Virgin Mary and her 
purity, and to beseech God to hear her interces- 


The Earl of Redesdale 
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sion on behalf of those who long for likeness to 
her immaculate example.” 


This is the manner in which the book 
describes ‘‘ The Priest ’’”— 

“ The Priest as a Judge.—It is in his capacity 

as Judge, in remitting or retaining sins, that 
skilful adroitness supplies him with means for 
bringing the sinner to a right state for receiving 
absolution.” 
It further states—‘‘ The priest is Judge 
in the place of God.” That is, he as- 
sumes to himself perfect infallibility of 
decision in respect of the persons who 
come to him to receive absolution, and 
thereby to be relieved from all respon- 
sibility on account of their sins, and he 
is to judge infallibly— perhaps erro- 
neously, in reality—as to the sincerity 
of the penitents. My Lords, I must say 
it is high time that the laity should move 
in this matter. Hitherto it has been 
treated too much as one exclusively for 
the clergy. Since I put my Notice on 
the Paper my attention has been called 
to another book entitled ‘‘ Zhe Priest’s 
Prayer Book, designed as an Appendage 
to the Book of Common Prayer. Fifth 
edition. Much enlarged: 369 pages.” 
There is one point to which I would call 
your Lordships’ attention as showing 
the manner in which the various mat- 
ters contained in this book are dealt 
with. In the book are directions under 
the heading ‘‘Communion of the Sick 
with Reserved Sacrament.” Anything 
more contrary to the doctrine of the 
Church of England than the ‘‘ Reserved 
Sacrament” I cannot conceive. What 
does the rubric of the Church say in 
reference to the consecrated elements ? 
It says— 

‘Tf any remain of that which has been con- 
secrated, it shall not be carried out of church, 
but the priest and such other of the communi- 
cants as he shall then call unto him shall, im- 
mediately after the blessing, reverently eat and 
drink the same.” 


And the 28th Article is in these words— 


“The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, carried about, 
lifted up, or worshipped.” 


But what does the Priest’s Prayer Book 
say— 

“The priest then takes the blessed Sacrament 
from the pyx, and, holding it before the sick 
person, says—‘ Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world.’ He kneels 
down and adds—‘ Lord, I am not worthy that 
Thou shouldest come under my roof, but speak 
only and Thy servant shall be healed.” 
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the proper words. I do not know 
whether the notice of the right rev. 
Bench has been directed to this 
book—I think it most deserving of 
their attention. In calling your Lord- 
ships’ attention to the subject, I am 
actuated by a sense of duty, for I feel 
that the time has arrived when there 
should be a decided condemnation of 
practices such as those indicated in the 
volumes from which I have quoted these 
extracts. 

Tue Arcupisuor or CANTERBURY : 
My Lords, I think none of your Lord- 
ships will doubt that the noble Earl 
has undertaken a most disagreeable 
and painful task, and I feel obliged 
to him for putting aside his private 
feelings in order to draw the atten- 
tion of your Lordships to this very 
serious and important matter. The 
noble Earl asks whether our attention 
has already been drawn to this book, 
published by the Society of the Holy 
Cross. It is owing to the courtesy of 
the noble Earl himself that my attention 
was drawn to it very recently. I trust 
—and, indeed, feel convinced—that the 
persons represented by this book are 
very few indeed. I shall feel very much 
surprised if it should not turn out on 
examination that there are only very 
few of the clergy of the Church among 
these persons. At the same time, the 
fact that there should be any is to my 
mind a matter of very great concern. 
The noble Earl spared us from many 
details; but, at the same time, he read 
from the book quite enough to show that 
no modest person can read the book with- 
out regret, and that it is a disgrace to 
the community that such a book should 
be circulated under the authority of 
clergymen of the Established Church. 
Most of us have felt pained when details 
have been brought forward of what in 
some degree is authorized by another 
branch of the Church of Christ; but, 
at all events, we had the satisfaction of 
knowing that in that other branch of 
the Church of Christ, where the sanction 
of that authority is given, very great 
care is taken in respect of this most dan- 
gerous weapon which is put into the 
hands of its clergy. If, however, I 
rightly comprehend the matter which 
the noble Earl has brought before us, 
the persons who put this book forward 
have no authority but one which they 
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have arrogated to themselves. They 
have been in no way invested with 
authority by their superiors to do what 
they have done in this matter: and, 
my Lords, the restraints which in the 
Church of Rome are imposed in order 
to prevent those results arising which 
we might expect to arise from the prac- 
tices to which I am referring are cer- 
tainly wanting in this case. Now, I do 
not know what is the law with respect 
to books of this nature. I do not know 
whether the law is broken if a book of 
this nature is circulated without being 
publicly sold; but I cannot help think- 
ing that the person who circulates a book 
of this kind—even though he refuses it 
to a clergyman who applies for it, unless 
he refers to some third party, is treading 
very near the confines of the law. As 
to the particular question of doctrine 
to which the noble Earl alludes, I may 
say that it has engaged the attention of 
the right rev. Bench on more than one 
occasion. In the year 1873 the whole 
body of the Bishops of the Province of 
Canterbury drew up a formal Deelara- 
tion of opinion, which they thought 
might fairly be supposed to represent 
the doctrine of the Church of England 
on this subject; anda noble Lord, who, 
I think, is not now present (Lord Oran- 
more and Browne), having moved for it, 
the Declaration was laid on the Table, 
and has been recently printed for the use 
of your Lordships. In that document 
there is this statement— 


“In the matter of confession, the Church of 
England holds fast those principles which are 
set forth in Holy Scripture, which were pro- 
fessed by the primitive Church, and which were 
re-affirmed at the English Reformation. The 
Church of England, in the 25th Article, affirms 
that penance is not to be counted for a sacrament 
of the Gospel, and, as judged by her formu- 
laries, knows no such words as ‘sacramental 
confession.’ Grounding her doctrine on Holy 
Scripture, she distinctly declares the full and 
entire forgiveness of sins through the blood of 
Jesus Christ to all who bewail their own sinful- 
ness, confess themselves to Almighty God with 
full purpose of amendment of life, and turn 
with true faith unto Him.” 


Having enumerated the two cases in 
which the Church has made special pro- 
vision for the relief of troubled con- 
sciences, the Declaration proceeds— 


“ Nevertheless it is to be noted that for such 
a case no form of absolution has been prescribed 
in the Book of Common Prayer, and, further, 
that the Rubric in the first Prayer Book of 1549, 
which sanctioned a particular form of absolu- 
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tion, has been withdrawn from all subsequent 
editions of the said book. In the Order for the 
Visitation of the Sick it is directed that the sick 
man be moved to make a special confession of 
his sins if he feel his conscience troubled with 
any weighty matter, but in such case absolution 
is only to be given when the sick man shall 
humbly and heartily desire it. This special 
provision, however, does not authorize the 
ministers of the Church to require from any who 
may resort to them to open their grief a parti- 
cular or detailed enumeration of all their sins, 
or to require private confession previous to re- 
ceiving the Holy Communion, or to enjoin or 
even encourage any practice of habitual confes- 
sion to a priest, or to teach that such practice 
of habitual confession, or the being subject to 
what has been termed the direction of a priest, 
is a condition of attaining to the highest spiri- 
tual life.” 


I quote this paper to show your Lord- 
ships that the Bishops of the Province 
of Canterbury have given their careful 
attention to this matter, and have endea- 
voured to put forward the views of the 
Church on the subject; and I do hope 
and trust that right views with respect 
to it do prevail generally among the 
clergy, and that the clergy who have 
recourse to such modes of introducing 
confession, as the noble Earl has spoken 
of, or of prying into the secret thoughts 
or hearts of those who come to them 
are but the few exceptions. I am 
bound, however, to say that it is with 
the profoundest regret I have heard the 
names of some of those who have been 
mixed up in this matter. Among the 
names which have been sent to me is one 
of a clergyman in my own diocese whom, 
as a Christian gentleman, I highly 
respect. The moment I saw his name 
in the paper which the noble Lord placed 
in my hands, I felt it my duty to point 
out to him the position in which he 
had placed himself, if the allegation 
were true, in connection with this 
book or with the society from which 
it issued. That clergyman is, I be- 
lieve, at present abroad, and there- 
fore I have not been able to procure a 
reply from him in time for this occasion. 
But I trust that more than one of the 
clergymen connected with this Society 
will feel that they have fallen into a most 
grievous mistake. Perhaps their motive 
may have been a good one: indeed, I 
should say that certainly it has been, 
because they have acted with the view— 
a faulty one, no doubt—of being better 
able to guide the minds of those en- 
trusted to their spiritualcare. But they 
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endeavouring to pry into the secret 
thoughts of the human heart in matters 
of this delicate character. I am certain 
that if such a course is persevered in 
it will have very evil results—first, in 
the harm it will do their own minds; 
secondly, in the harm it will do to the 
minds of those who come to them, and 
whom they address in the terms pointed 
out in this book; and, thirdly, in its 
effects as regards the influence in fami- 
lies of the clergy of that Church whose 
interests they wish to further. I cannot 
imagine that any right-minded man 
could wish to have such questions ad- 
dressed to any member of his family; 
and if he had any reason to suppose that 
any member of his. family had been ex- 
posed to such an examination, I am sure 
it would be the duty of any father of a 
family to remonstrate with the clergy- 
man who had put the questions, and 
warn him never to approach his house 
again. I have ventured, my Lords, to 
express my own feelings on this matter 
very strongly; but I have no reason to 
suppose that I am not the mouthpiece 
of the right rev. Bench on this occasion. 
Indeed, I have reason to know that one 
of my right rev. Brothers, who is now 
present, having seen connected with 
this book the name of aclergyman whom 
he was about to institute to a living, took 
immediate steps in relation to the matter, 
and had the satisfaction of receiving 
from the clergyman a disavowal of any 
connection with either the book or the 
Society. 

Tue Bishop or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL said, his attention, a short 
time ago, was called to the fact that a 
clergyman whose name appeared con- 
nected with the executive of the Society 
in question was about to enter his 
diocese. As the clergyman was about 
to enter it through the resignation of 
another, it was in the power of the 
Bishop to decline to accept the resigna- 
tion. As Bishop of the diocese, he 
therefore did not hesitate for a moment 
to state that he would not receive the 
resignation. This, of course, called 
forth explanations. In order to bring 
the matter to a point he required the 
clergyman to sign a paper drawn up as 
follows :— 


“T herewith notify to you (the Bishop of the 
diocese) that I have withdrawn from the Society 
of the Holy Cross, and that I distinctly repu- 
diate the work entitled, The Priest in Absolution.’ 
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In the course of two days he received 
this document, signed by the clergy- 
man, who was now not connected with 
the Society. There were two facts 
emerging from the narrative which 
seemed to demand attention. One was 
that probably there were many members 
of the Society who knew very little 
indeed about the Book. It was, there- 
fore, only reasonable and fair that the 
whole members of the Society should 
not be judged by the exceptional cases 
that stood prominent in connection with 
it. The second fact—which was of a 
very grave kind—was this, that a gen- 
tleman occupying the position of one 
officially connected with this Society had 
felt it his duty, when his attention had 
been called to the subject, not only to 
surrender his position in the Society, 
but distinctly to repudiate the book. 
The inference from this would certainly 
seem to be either that the relations of 
that clergyman to the Society could not 
be considered wholly satisfactory, or 
that the book must be considered a sin- 
gularly bad one. If otherwise, why did 
he at once so abruptly close his connec- 
tion with it? However that might be, 
he should not now hesitate to admit to 
the rev. gentleman to his diocese; and 
he might conclude by expressing the 
hope that his example would be largely 
followed, and that after this conversation 
and the attention that had thereby been 
drawn to the book very many of the 
members of the Society alluded to would 
re-consider their position in reference 
to it. 

Lorp ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
was understood to say that the subject 
was no new one, for he had on more 
than one occasion drawn attention to the 
subject of auricular confession as prac- 
tised by some priests in the Church of 
England. He brought it to the notice 
of their Lordships last year, and he 
regretted that the right rev. Bench did 
not in consequence take decisive action 
in reference to it. The presence at that 
moment of only about half-a-dozen of the 
Prelates of the Church showed that the 
Episcopal Bench was not much in earnest 
in condemning this very objectionable 
practice. He should be glad to hear 
from his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury that he had not granted a dis- 
pensation in favour of auricular confes- 
sion. Auricular confession as practi 
by these priests was part of a system 
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which they were carrying on in their 
churches. In 1873, and again last year, 
he had called the attention of their 
Lordships to books of a nature similar 
to this; but when he expressed a hope 
that auricular confession would not be- 
come a practice in the Church of England, 
the fact that it existed at all was ignored 
by the right rev. Bench. He was anxious 
that a clause should have been intro- 
duced into the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act to prevent the practice of it; 
but that course was objected to by the 
right rev. Prelate. He knew that the 
right rev. Prelate had much to contend 
against, or he might perhaps have ac- 
ceded to the proposition. Last year he 
showed their Lordships that the right 
rev. Bench had promoted many clergy- 
men whom they must have known 
practised auricular confession in their 
churches. There were many cases of 
curates, whose licences might have been 
suspended; but the right rev. Bench 
had declined to exercise their discretion ; 
and he thought that some action on the 
part of the right rev. Bench was abso- 
lutely necessary if the practices of these 
priests were to be restrained. The 
practices were not local. They were 
extending throughout the length and 
breadth of England. He had recently 
heard from a gentleman who had come 
from Devonshire that they were becom- 
ing common in that county. In one or 
more of the churches in the diocese of 
London there were notices hung up that 
the church was open during certain 
hours on certain days of the week for 
confession and absolution. Objection- 
able as these practices were in the 
Church of England, they commenced 
with instructions to the young, even to 
children of seven years old, and those in- 
structions were to be found in tke book 
referred to by the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Redesdale). The contents of that 
and other books had shocked noble 
Lords, and if the right rev. Bench in- 
tended to assist in stopping the practice 
of the auricular confession they should 
let the clergy know that they would not 
give any preferment in their dioceses to 
those who carried on the practice. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY begged 
to express his thanks to the noble Lord 
who had brought this painful subject 
to the notice of the House. He had, 
indeed, indicated no ‘remedy, and he 
(the Earl of Harrowby) did not see what 
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remedy Parliament could apply to this 
dangerous and widely-spreading disease 
of the encouragement and practice of 
auricular Confession in the Church of 
England. The Bishops had indeed con- 
demned it, but their formal condemna- 
tion seemed to be little respected. He(the 
Earl of Harrowby) was, however, thank- 
ful to the most rev. Prelate (the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) for the suggestion 
of, perhaps, the best remedy that could 
be supplied—that social remedy of ex- 
cluding from admission to their houses 
and family in succession all those who 
were known to practise this abominable 
system. The most rev. Prelate had 
expressed his belief that the number of 
the clergy who were thus infected 
was but small. True, the number whose 
names were recorded as belonging to 
this Society was but small—perhaps not 
more than 400—but they were men of 
influence—of widely-extended influence 
—and connected with places of educa- 
tion. Let them look at the names of those 
who were connected with the manage- 
ment of this Society, and see the im- 
portance of their action. He had in his 
hand an extract from Zhe Morning Post, 
September 7th, 1876, which he would 
take the liberty of reading to their 
Lordships— 


“A New Church Society.—A society has been 
established under the designation of the Holy 
Cross, to the membership of which only priests 
of the Church of England will be entitled. The 
Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, vicar of St. Albans, 
Holborn, is the Master, and he is assisted by 
four vicars, who, with the treasurer and secre- 
tary, are elected for the Master’s Council. On 
this Council seats are occupied by the Rev. Dr. 
Littledale, the Rev. A. H. Stanton, of St. Albans; 
the Rev. C. F. Lowder, vicar of St. Peter’s, Lon- 
don Docks; the Rev. H. D. Nihill, of St. 
Michael’s, Shoreditch; the Rev. F. Murray, 
rector of Chiselhurst; the Rev. R. R. Bristow, 
vicar of St. Stephen's, Lewisham; the Revs. 
Messrs. Courtenay, Parnell, Nicholas, and 
others. The Master will be assisted by the 
Rey. W. H. Hutchings, sub-master of the House 
of Mercy, Clewer, the Rev. Orbey Shipley, and 
others, as assessors. The Tract Committee con- 
sists of Dr. Littledale, Mr. Nihill, and Mr. 
Bristow. Mr. Murray will direct his especial 
attention to the subject of ‘‘ Retreats.’’ The 
Foreign Mission Committee is composed of the 
Rev. A. Tooth, vicar of St. James’s, Hatcham ; 
the Rev. W. Field, of Lancing College, St. 
Nicholas; and the Rev. A. Pixell. The theo- 
logical lectures will be arranged by Mr. Bris- 
tow, and there will be committees for the 
affiliation, for guilds, and other matters of im- 
portance.” 


Their Lordships would have observed 
The Earl of Harrowby 
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some well-known and influential names. 
Let them look at the name of Clewer. 
His own attention was attracted by that 
of the Rev. W. Field, one of the 
masters of the College of Lancing, an 
institution which was aiming at getting 
hold of the education, especially of the 
middle classes, through the influence of 
Canon Woodward, and had extended 
its operations successfully over his own 
county. The laity must do their part; 
but their Lordships, the Bishops, must 
do their part also. They must watch 
over these educational institutions, 
whether for the clergy or the laity, 
over which they had control, or where 
their position gave them influence. It 
was not enough to denounce these prac- 
tices in formal declarations ; they must 
practically discountenance them in all 
their relations with their clergy, in their 
ecclesiastical patronage, in their theo- 
logical Colleges, and in the public 
schools, to which they gave their sanc- 
tion. This auricular Confession, which 
was now creeping in, was indeed a perti- 
nent heresy, worse, practically, than 
many that had received that title. If 
the expression was strong, it was fully 
warranted by the expressions employed 
by a noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) in a former debate in that 
House. He had copied the passage from 
Hansard, and would take the liberty of 
reading it to their Lordships— 
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“ Among the English people generally, among 
thinking men, there is no difference of opinion 
upon this question of habitual confession. We 
have seen it tried in other countries. It was 
tried in olden time in our own. We know, that 
besides its being unfavourable to that which we 
believe to be Christian truth, in its res:ts it has 
been injurious to the moral independence and 
virility of the nation to an extent to which 
probably it has been given to no other institu- 
tion to affect the character of mankind. I be- 
lieve that if there are men in this country, who 
think they will ever persuade the English people 
to adopt the practice of habitual confession, 
they are proposing the most chimerical and the 
wildest scheme that ever entered into the heads 
of any men. No doubt, our Church does not 
encourage habitual confession, and that prac- 
tice is opposed to the religious convictions of 
the English people. But it is not only a reli- 
gious question. It so happens that this practice 
is deeply opposed to the peculiarities and idio- 
syncrasies which have been developed among 
the English people ever since they became a 
free people. The English people are specially 
jealous of putting unrestricted power into the 

mds of asingle man, More than any other 
system, the practice of habitual confession does 
put unrestricted and irresponsibls power into 
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the hands of a single man. An Englishman 
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values and cherishes the private in dence 
of his family life; he looks with abhorrence 
upon any system that introduces another power 
into that family life, that introduces a third 
erson between father and daughter, and hus- 
me and wife. I believe that these reasons, 
apart from religious doctrine, have such power- 
ful influence upon the English people that it 
would require the very strongest conviction of 
a positive revelation to induce them to conform 
to a practice which is so utterly opposed to their 
habits and feelings.”’ 
If the noble Marquess’s description of 
the practices in question were correct, 
no steps could be too strong for stopping 
this pestilence, which threatened to in- 
vade the sanctity of our homes and to 
destroy the character of our people. 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE — MR, W. W. 
WOODS. MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Lorp O’HAGAN rose to call attention 
to the claims of Mr. W. W. Woods, who, 
having been in the public service for a 
long series of years was, as a reward for 
his services, transferred from the Trea- 
sury to the Colonial Office, as sub-Li- 
brarian, with a salary of £400 per an- 
num, with a view to his obtaining the 
appointment of Librarian, which it was 
supposed would shortly become vacant, 
and which carried with it a salary of 
£600, increasing to £800 per annum. 
Shortly after he left the Treasury, the 
post he had occupied in it became of 
considerable value, while the office of 
Colonial Librarian was abolished; and 
thus, Mr. Woods, after having been a 
faithful and energetic public servant for 
50 years, was now left with a salary of 
only£450, without hopeof further promo- 
tion. Mr. Woods had, in this manner, 
lost the promotion he would otherwise 
have had if he had remained at the 
Treasury ; and he now claimed to be put 
in such a position, as to remuneration, 
as he would have been entitled to if he 
had remained at the Treasury. In these 
circumstances, he begged to move for 
Copies of all Correspondence between 
Mr. W. W. Woods, the Treasury, and 
the Secretaries of State for the Colonies, 
in the hope that justice would be done 
to this gentleman. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Copies of or extracts from 
all correspondence between Mr. W. W. Woods, 
the Treasury, and Secretaries of State for the 
Colonies, on the subject of his claims.—(The 
Lord O' Hagan.) 
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Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that this was a case of more than usual 
difficulty; and, in some of its features, he 
scarcely remembered a parallel since he 
had been in Parliament. The reply to 
the noble and learned Lord should per- 
haps rather have come from the Trea- 
sury than the Colonial Department. The 
facts were no doubt such as had been 
stated by the noble and learned Lord ; 
but he could not assent to the production 
of the entire Correspondence for State 
reasons. The facts were briefly these, 
that in 1859 Mr. Woods—who had 
served for some years in the Treasury, 
was transferred to the place of sub- 
librarian at the Colonial Office, no doubt, 
with the distinct expectation that he 
should succeed in due course to the 
office of Librarian. He had accepted, 
though reluctantly, the decision at 
which the Treasury had arrived with 
reference to the claims of Mr. Woods; 
but while he said that, he must also state 
that he thought that gentleman had 
been singularly ill-advised in the course 
he had adopted. He heldin his hand— 
and he observed that other noble Lords 
were in possession of a similar document 
—a publication with reference to the 
case which should never have emanated 
from any one who had been engaged in 
the Public Service. The document to 
which he referred was to all intents and 
genyeess a pamphlet, though it had not 

een placed on the bookseller’s counter, 
and it embodied the Correspondence 
which had passed between the Colonial 
Office and the Treasury on the subject. 
Not only so, but it contained certain 
Minutes which were never intended to 
see the light, and which no one who had 
experience of Public Offices should have 
thought of putting in print as had been 
done in the present instance. He could 
not express too strongly the censure 
which he desired to pass on conduct 
such as this—conduct which, if repeated, 
would necessitate the whole system of 
the Public Offices being re-organized, 
and re-organized not upon that basis 
of confidence which had hitherto ob- 
tained, but upon distrust and suspicion. 
Having thus expressed his conviction 
that Mr. Woods had violated the rules 
of official duty in the course he had 
taken, it only remained for him to say 
that he should raise no objection to pro- 
duce copies of, or extracts from, the 
Correspondence to which the Motion of 
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the noble and learned Lord referred, but 
that he could not include in that produc- 
tion any copy of the Minutes to the 
publication of which he had taken ex- 
ception. 

Taz Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that while he thought the case was one 
in which something might be done by 
the Treasury to alleviate the disappoint- 
ment from which Mr. Woods had 
suffered, he entirely agreed with the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) in 
thinking that a grave breach of official 
discipline had been committed by the 
publication of the documents to which 
reference had just been made. 

Lorp O’HAGAN said, that while he 
had thought it right to bring the case 
of Mr. Woods before the House, he 
concurred in thinking that that gentle- 
man had acted very injudiciously in 
printing the documents, the publication 
of which the Secretary for the Colonies 
had justly condemned. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE NOBILITY OF MALTA. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH asked the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether he will lay on the 
Table of the House the Correspondence 
that has passed since the close of the 
last Session of Parliament to the present 
date between the Colonial Office, the 
Governor of the Island of Malta, and 
the members of the Maltese Nobility, 
relative to certain grievances of which 
the last-named complained ? 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that the reason why Papers on this sub- 
ject had not as yet been presented, was 
because the Correspondence to which 
the Question of his noble Friend re- 
ferred had not been completed. He was 
unable to say definitely when he would 
be able to produce that Correspondence ; 
but he hoped that in a month or six 
weeks, the matter would have reached 
such a stage that he could lay the Papers 
on the Table. The question upon which 
they bore arose out of the recent visit 
of the Prince of Wales to Malta; and 
the principal point at issue was whether 
the Maltese Nobility should, upon such 
an occasion, walk in public procession 
before or after the Representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Upon this par- 
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ticular point he had given a decision 
which, he hoped, would be so far satis- 
factory to the Maltese Nobility; and 
that was, that he agreed to their taking 
precedence, on any occasion of the kind, 
of the Chamber of Commerce, in accord- 
ance with a course which had been sanc- 
tioned by Sir Henry Stokes when he 
was Governor of Malta. A list of those 
who claimed the privilege in question 
had been furnished ; but it gave rise to 
questions which a Commission—of which 
two learned Judges were among the 
Members—had been appointed to deter- 
mine, and the inquiry was now pro- 
ceeding. Their Report when received 
would be included in the documents to 
be produced. He was extremely desi- 
rous that the Maltese Nobility should be 
declared entitled to privileges which 
they very naturally highly valued. 


TRADE MARKS BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill for extending the time for the Regis- 
tration of Trade Marks,in so far as relates to 
Trade Marks used in Textile Industries—Was 
presented by The Lorp Cuancetuor; read 1°. 
(No. 106.) 


FISHERIES (OYSTERS, CRABS, AND LOB- 
STERS) BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to amend the Law relating to the 
Fisheries of Oysters, Crabs, and Lobsters, and 
other Sea Fisheries— Was presented by The 
Lord Expuinstone ; read 1*. (No. 108.) 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 14th June, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Sgrecr Commrree—lIrish Land 
Act, 1870, Mr. Mulholland disch., Sir John 
Leslie added ; Parliamentary and Municipal 
Elections (Hours of Polling), Sir Charles 
Mills disch., Mr. Puleston added. 

Pusuic Brts—Second Reading—Building Socie- 
ties Act (1874) Amendment * [188]. 

Committee—Report—Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation (Nos. 1 and 2) (re-comm.) * [126 
and 196]. 

Considered as amended—Prisons [121]; Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge [183]. 

Withdrawn—Peerage of Ireland * [81]. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


— 3 0 oo 


METROPOLITAN STREET IMPROVE- 
MENTS BILL (by Order.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now considered.”— 
(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Sm SYDNEY WATERLOW said, it 
was intended to propose that the Stand- 
ing Orders should be suspended in order 
that the Bill might be read a third time 
to-morrow. He thought Consideration 
of the measure should be postponed for 
some days, in order that hon. Members 
might have an opportunity of forming 
an opinion as to whether there should 
not be introduced into it—although it 
was a Private Bill—clauses of a similar 
description to those which had been in- 
serted by Parliament in the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act of 1875, with reference 
to providing accommodation for the 
working classes who would be displaced. 
A very large number of persons would 
be unhoused by the carrying out of the 
improvements which the Bill contem- 
plated, and under its provisions nothing 
like adequate accommodation would be 
afforded to those who would be so dis- 
placed. A sufficient number of houses 
should be built for the working classes 
in lieu of those which would have to be 
taken down. He moved that the Con- 
sideration of the Bill be postponed to 
Tuesday next. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon Tues- 
day next.” —(Sir Sydney Waterlow.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Srr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
that to delay the Bill, as the hon. Baronet 
appeared to desire, would be equivalent 
to rejecting it altogether. Unless a Bill 
of that kind were read a third time 
before a certain day, according to a 
Standing Order it could not be pro- 
. ceeded with that Session. The Bill in 
question had received the assent of a 
Select Committee, and care had been 
taken that no injury should be inflicted 
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by it to the working classes without 
providing a remedy. The Home Secre- 
tary had approved of the scheme, and 
felt satisfied that the parties who should 
be compelled to remove from their pre- 
sent holdings would be amply provided 
for by the substitution of new and 
approved dwellings for them before the 
year 1878. 

Mr. PORTMAN said, the Committee 
on the Bill, over which he had the 
honour to preside, thought it right to 
present a special Report to the House. 
They thought the providing of accom- 
modation for the people who would be 
turned out by these street improvements 
ought not to be left to private specula- 
tion. The improvements under this 
Bill were calculated to confer the most 
beneficial and lasting advantages on the 
public generally; and though there was 
no obligation to cover the sites of the 
dwellings which would be removed 
under it with houses of a similar cha- 
racter to those demolished, there was 
ample security given for the erection of 
dwellings of a new and improved cha- 
racter in lieu of them. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
pesseed. The improvements which the 

ill contemplated were of an important 
and substantial character; and if its 
progress were obstructed at the present 
stage he was afraid it would not become 
law this year at all. He quite agreed 
that provision ought to be made for se- 
curing accommodation for those persons 
who would be turned out of their dwel- 
lings, and who could not secure accom- 
modation for themselves ; and when the 
measure reached the House of Lords the 
Government would, if necessary, cause 
the insertion of provisions for the protec- 
tion of those of the working classes who 
might be displaced in consequence of 
the improvements being carried into 
effect. 

Str SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
that upon that understanding he would 
withdraw his opposition to the Bill being 
proceeded with. 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG, on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, was prepared to accept any 
clause for the better protection of the 
working classes which the Home Secre- 
tary might deem requisite. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Main Question put, and agreed to: 
Bill considered. 


Ordered, That Standing Order 243 be sus- 
pended, and that the Bill be read the third time 
To-morrow.—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Legal Business of 


QUESTIONS. 


——Dor— 


PUBLIC HEALTH—VACCINATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether it is true that a boy, named 
Thomas Taylor, was certified by an Ips- 
wich surgeon as having been success- 
fully vaccinated by him on 20th May 
1868; whether this boy was not returned 
by the Ipswich medical officer as having 
died of small pox in the Borough Fever 
Hospital on the 7th April 1877 unvac- 
cinated; and, whether he will cause 
inquiry to be made into the circum- 
stances ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: I have 
made some inquiry into this case, and 
I find that according to the Vaccination 
Register, it is the fact that the boy in 
question was certified to have been suc- 
cessfully vaccinated by an Ipswich sur- 
geon on May 20, 1868. He died in the 
borough hospital on the 7th of April, 
1877, of small pox, and the medical 
officer in attendance certified that he 
was unvaccinated—first, because there 
were no vaccination marks to be seen; 
secondly, because the mother stated that 
the boy had been vaccinated three times 
by the assistant of Mr. Adams, but un- 
successfully. The mother is very posi- 
tive in her statement as to the vaccina- 
tion not having been successful ; in this 
she is corroborated by a neighbour who 
remembers the circumstance. It is not 
easy to explain the discrepancy between 
the entry in the Vaccination Register 
and the facts which have now been 
ascertained; but the vaccination occurred 
before the Act of 1871, when certificates 
were sometimes given without inspection 
of result. 


LEGAL BUSINESS OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT—REPORT OF THE DEPART- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Serseant SPINKS (for Sir 
Henry Howtanp) asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, What steps, if any, 
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thé, Government. 


have, been taken, to give effect to the 
Reports of the Departmental Committee 
on the system upon which the Legal 
Business of the, Government is con- 
ducted ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Reports 
of the Committee, three in number, are 
divisible as follows:—1. Relating to 
the remuneration of the Law Officers. 
The recommendation of the Committee 
have been generally adopted. A new 
Treasury Minute amending the defini- 
tion of ‘‘contentious business,” as sug- 
gested by the Committee, has been 
issued, and the more comprehensive de- 
finition has had the effect, as was con- 
templated by the Committee, of obviat- 
ing some questions between the Law 
Officers and the several Government 
Departments. 2. (Reports 2 and 3.) 
Relating to the legal business of the 
several Government Departments. Of 
the several Departments reported on by 
the Committee, the following were the 
subject. of special recommendations :— 
Office of Works, War Office, Admiralty ; 
while it was suggested that, on the oc- 
curence of a vacancy in the office of 
Queen’s Proctor, the business should be 
transferred to the Department of the 
Solicitor of the Treasury. The recom- 
mendations of the Committee with re- 
spect to all the above-mentioned Depart- 
ments have been carried into effect. 
The Solicitorships of the Office of Works 
and of the Admiralty, and the Assistant 
Solicitorship of the War Office have 
been abolished, and the Treasury Soli- 
citor has been appointed Queen’s Proc- 
tor, in which capacity he conducts all 
the business relating to the administra- 
tion of the personal estates of intestates, 
as well as the duties imposed on that 
officer by statute in reference to inter- 
vention in Divorce matters. The financial 
results of the above change are as fol- 
lows (omitting the results in respect of 
the Queen’s Proctor’s business, as suffi- 
cient time has not yet elapsed to test the 
financial working of the new arrange- 
ment, the late Queen’s Proctor having 
been remunerated by bills of cost, not 
by salary) :—Under the old system the 
legal Staff of the Office of Works cost, 
for salaries only, £2,985; War Office, 
£2,850; Admiralty, £2,900—£8,735. 
The legal work of the above Depart- 
ments is now transacted in the Depart- 
ment of the Solicitor to the Treasury at 
a cost of £6,000, showing a saving of 


























Criminal Law. 


£2,735, or over 30 per cent. The above 
comparison is limited to salaries’ only. 
There is, however, little doubt that the 
concentration of the above legal business 
under the Treasury Solicitor will lead 
to a reduction in the ordinary legal 
charges. 
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FOOD AND DRUGS ACT, 1875—REDUCED 
SPIRITS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ISAAC asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
sub-sections 1 and 4 of Clause 6 of 
“The Food and Drugs Act, 1875,” 
would not exempt from penalties persons 
selling Spirits reduced with water in 
the natural and customary course of 
trade, and without fraud to the pur- 
chaser ; whether he is aware that prose- 
cutions have recently taken place for 
reducing Gin by its admixture with 
water; and, whether, inasmuch as in 
such case no fraud has been practised 
or intended, and the sales of Gin so re- 
duced have been made at a lower price, 
such prosecutions are in accordance 
with the intentions of the Act; and, 
whether, if there exists any doubt as to 
the interpretation of the Act, he is pre- 
pared to introduce an amending Bill to 
exempt from penalties persons who sell 
Gin reduced with water, and not other- 
wise adulterated ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: In reply 
to the first Question of my hon. Friend, 
I may say that if the water is added for 
the preparation of the gin as an article 
of commerce in a fit state for consump- 
tion, the 1st sub-section applies and no 
offence is committed; and, so far as in 
the process of distillation a certain 
amount of water remains mixed with 
the spirit, the provisions of sub-section 4 
would likewise apply in bar of a prose- 
cution. I am aware that certain prose- 
cutions have recently taken place, and 
several cases have come before the 
Judges. The case of ‘“ Pashler v. 
Stevenitt’’? came before the Judges of 
Appeal on the 27th ultimo. In that case 
it appeared that the Justices in Petty Ses- 
sions held that gin at 44 per cent below 
proof could not be considered as gin, 
and the Judges held that the seller was 
properly convicted. It appeared that 
gin sold by retailers varies in strength 
from proof to 20 per cent under proof. 
The Judges held that the question was 
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one for the magistrates, who must use 
their discretion on the facts before them, 
and that they had rightly decided that a 
mixture of water so far as 44 per cent 
below proof was a fraudulent increase 
of the measure of the liquid. A decision 
reported in to-day’s newspapers is to the 
same effect. In reply to my hon. 
Friend’s third Question, I cannot but 
hope that the effect of these decided 
cases will be to put an end to any un- 
certainty as to the interpretation of the 
Act, if such exists, and I am certainly 
not prepared, as at present advised, to 
introduce any amending Bill on the 
subject. 


ARMY — REGIMENTAL LIEUTENANT 
COLONELS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KAVANAGH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he has 
any intention of making any change in 
the rule which compels the Lieutenant 
Colonel of a regiment to retire after 
having held the command of it for five 
years ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the rule referred to, which had 
been laid down by his Predecessor, had 
been recently acted upon, and there was 
no intention of relaxing it. 


CRIMINAL LAW—PRISON AND REFOR- 
MATORY LABOUR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it has come to his know- 
ledge that a firm of brushmakers in 
Bristol have given notice of a reduction 
of 10 per cent in the wages of their 
workpeople, in consequence of the com- 
petition of prison and reformatory-made 
brushes in that town ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had received no complaints upon 
this subject, and therefore had not made 
inquiries into it; but he did not think 
there could be the slightest truth in it, 
as the last Report he had from the 
Bristol Reformatory was to the effect 
that the whole amount of work then 
going on in this trade was equivalent 
only to that of four men and nine women 
working full time. He did not see how 
this could involve any interference in 
the trade. 


31, 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS — DECK 
CARGO SPACE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If his attention has 
been directed to an article in the ‘‘ Scots- 
man” newspaper of the 11th instant as 
follows :— 

“ On the arrival of the ship ‘‘ County of Lan- 

. caster’ at the Tail of the Bank, Greenock, with 
a cargo of sugar from Java, the Customs ofticials, 
in making out the vessel’s return, added to the 
tonnagg of the ship 2 84-100ths tons to the gross 
register in consequence of the vessel carrying 
on deck two spare spars, a hen coop, and two 
beef casks, while another section of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act provides that a ship is not 
seaworthy unless she has two spare spars ;”’ 
and, whether the Government intend 
during next Session of Parliament to 
consolidate the Merchant Shipping Acts, 
with a view to do away with the anomaly 
and many others complained of ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: I do 
not see Zhe Scotsman, and, therefore, 
have not seen the article referred to; 
but I should have been very happy to 
see the hon. Member, if he has any case 
to allege of mistake made in measuring 
deck cargo space. There have been 
eases in the Clyde, of which the County 
of Lancaster seems to have been one, 
in which the space occupied on deck 
by hen coops, beef casks, and live ani- 
mals for consumption, and spars, have 
been included in such measurement; and 
they have been referred by the Board of 
Trade to the Board of Customs, whose 
officers measure those spaces. The 
Board of Trade have laid down, by 
instructions to their principal officers, 
that store spars should be regarded as 
equipment, and the space they occupy 
should not be measured as deck cargo 
space. There is no such section in the 
Act of last year as stated in the Question, 
nor any anomalies complained of calling 
for amendment or consolidation of the 
Merchant Shipping Acts. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—MR. JUS- 
TICE FRY’S COURT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, If his attention 
has been called to the place which under 
the arrangements of the High Court of 
Justice, Chancery Division, is used as a 
Court by Mr. Justice Fry; and, whether 
it is intended that it should be occupied 
after the present term and during the 
winter ? 





Mr. GERARD NOEL, in reply, said, 
the arrangements by which Mr. Justice 
Fry’s present Court was provided were 
made by the Office of Works after com- 
munication with the Lord Chancellor. 
Although it was not so large as some of 
the others, it was well lighted and 
ventilated. Objection had been taken 
by the learned Judge to the retiring 
room, and the question of providing a 
new retiring room was under considera- 
tion. There was no intention of remov- 
ing Mr. Justice Fry to any other place. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING 
LIQUORS ON SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. RICHARD SMYTH asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
as the Select Committee appointed at the 
instance of the Government, to whom 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sun- 
day (Ireland) Bill was referred, have 
reported in its favour, the Government 
are prepared to take the necessary steps 
for carrying the Bill through its re- 
maining stages during the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament ? 

Mr. M. BROOKS asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If his attention 
has been directed to the changes in the 
form and essence of the Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) 
Bill, made by the Select Committee to 
whom the Bill was referred; if he is 
aware that Notice has been given to 
move that the Amendments made by the 
Select Committee to whom the Bill was 
referred, and especially the alteration 
in the Preamble of the Bill, not being 
warranted by the powers entrusted by 
this House to that Committee, the Bill 
be re-committed to the Select Committee, 
in order that they may confine their 
Amendments within the powers en- 
trusted to them by this House; and, if 
under these circumstances the Govern- 
ment will afford facilities to the Select 
Committee for re-considering the said 
Bill? 

Tux CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: The Government are well aware 
of the interest with which this Bill is re- 
garded by Gentlemen connected with 
Ireland, representing various interests 
in that country, and sitting in different 
parts of this House; and having regard 
to all that has passed with regard to 
this measure, it would be a matter of 
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eat satisfaction to the Government if 
they could see their way to its being dis- 
posed of in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment; and, so far as it may be in our 
ob we should all be glad to assist in 
ringing about that result. But I must 
take this opportunity of reminding the 
House of the position in which we stand. 
We are now far advanced in the Session. 
If I were to say that we probably have 
not more than two months of the Session 
left, I dare say I should hear a murmur 
at my even mentioning so long a time; 
but we are far advanced in the Session, 
and it cannot be denied that the ordi- 
nary Business of the Session is some- 
what in arrear. Now with regard to 
the Business of the Session I must re- 
mind the House—without wishing to 
make anything in the nature of a com- 
plaint, which I have no right whatever 
to do—that in the present Session a 
much longer time than usual has been 
spent in the discussion of Business 
which in most Sessions with which we 
have been acquainted has been got 
through with greater rapidity. Bills— 
and some of them annual Bills—have 
been discussed much more fully than is 
usual, and many of the Votes in Supply 
have also given occasion for much fuller 
discussion than we have ever known. 
Nobody can dispute the perfect right of 
Members of this House to discuss these 
matters ; but the effect of their doing so 
to the extent to which it has been done 
in the present Session is to place us at 
the present moment in a position of 
some anxiety as to the time within which 
we can properly get through the neces- 
sary Business of Parliament. I can 
hardly say at this moment, therefore, 
how far we shall be able to afford days 
for Business which does not properly 
belong to the Government measures. 
We shall have, of course, to get through 
with Supply. We have certain Bills 
which have been brought in by the 
Government, and which are tolerably 
advanced, but still which must be pressed 
on if they are to be considered by the 
other House before the conclusion of the 
Session; and I am still unable to say 
how far it may be in our power to dis- 
pose of Government nights for the dis- 
cussion of measures brought in by hon. 
Gentlemen who are not Members of the 
Government. I look at the position of 
this particular Bill, and I see, in the 
first place, that it has gone through a 





Committee, but it has come down in an 
altered shape. It has come down with 
alterations which, I believe, were carried 
in the Committee by majorities, and 
some portions of which I believe were 
carried against the advice of Members 
of the Government who were parties to 
that Committee ; and I see that Notices 
have been given of Amendments on the 
Bill in Committee, and no less than five 
Members have given Notice of objec- 
tions to be raised on the Motion being 
made that you, Sir, leave the Chair. 
The hon. Member for Dublin has just 
called attention to one important ques- 
tion which is to be raised when the Bill 
is proposed to be again taken in Com- 
mittee; and without expressing—for I 
am not able to express—any opinion 
upon the question which the hon. 
Gentleman raises as to the propriety of 
the Amendments that were made, I 
think it is obvious that the Bill will lead 
to considerable discussion. Well, that 
being the case, I must at the present 
time ask the hon. Member to excuse me 
giving a definite answer to the Question 
which he has put. I am, as I said, 
anxious to do anything I possibly can 
to facilitate the discussion of this Bill; 
and if we should have the assistance of 
the House generally in getting on with 
the Business which yet remains before 
us, we shall be better able to meet the 
wishes which we know are widely enter- 
tained on both sides of the House with 
regard to this Bill; but the matter 
really does not entirely rest with our- 
selves. It is not from any unwillingness 
on the part of the Government to allow 
the proper discussion of the Bill; but 
we feel ourselves so very much in the 
hands of hon. Members with regard to 
the transaction of the necessary Busi- 
ness of the Session, that I do not like at 
the present moment to take upon myself 
the responsibility of making a promise 
which, from no fault of our own, we 
might hereafter find it difficult to fulfil. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH: I would 
ask the indulgence of the House while I 
make a statement, in consequence of the 
exceedingly unsatisfactory answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I shall put my- 
self formally in Order by concluding with 
a Motion. I submit to the House that 
it is altogether too late for the Govern- 
ment to assume a passive attitude, and 
to manifest a spirit which is practically 
one of utter indifference to the fate of 
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this Bill during the present Session. 
[‘* Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: By the Rules of 
the House the hon. Member is not at 
liberty to discuss the Bill upon the Ques- 
tion now before it. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH: I bow to 
your decision, Sir, and shall confine my- 
self to the question of procedure. I shall 
not go back on previous Sessions ; but I 
must ask the House to consider what 
was done immediately after the meeting 
of Parliament in the present year. I 
moved the second reading of this Bill on 
the 12th of February—the Government 
having previously opposed the principle 
of the Bill most strenuously, and taken 
the most emphatic way of expressing 
their hostility. [‘‘No, no!” ] Well, 
the Lords of the Treasury were the Tel- 
lers in a division on this question, and I 
do not know that the Government can 
resort to a more emphatic expression of 
opinion than by such a course as that. 
In this Session the Government changed 
their position, and supported the second 
reading on a certain condition, which 
was that the Bill should be referred to a 
Select Committee, and that certain spe- 
cial questions should be referred to that 
Committee—namely, the applicability of 
the Bill to five large cities and towns in 
Ireland. The general principle of the 
Bill being conceded by the Government, 
as undoubtedly their action in the divi- 
sion put beyond a doubt, the promoters 
of the Bill assented to the proposal of 
the Government ; and I felt that the 
friends of the measure had ceased to ask 
the Government to follow them, and that 
they then became the followers of the 
Government, because the Government 
had propounded a definite and positive 
policy of their own, for which they made 
themselves responsible. The idea of a 
Select Committee did not originate with 
us, but with the right hon. Baronet the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. He made 
this proposal, and we merely acceded to 
it. I havea right to ask, therefore, was 
that proposal on the part of the Govern- 
ment a friendly or was it a hostile pro- 
position? I went into the Select Com- 
mittee determined to abide by its deci- 
sion; and I say now openly in the 
presence of the right hon. Baronet and 
the House that he knew that was my 
resolution long before the decision of 
the Committee was given, and at a time 
when I believed that the decision would 
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be contrary to my own views and opi- 
nions. Inasmuch as those who pre- 
viously acted with me went into that 
Committee in good faith, I think I have 
a right to ask the Government as far as is 
in their power—and they have it in their 
power—to carry out the decision of the 
Committee. No doubt I was very simple 
in believing that a Select Committee was 
to be treated as a sort of tribunal to give 
judgment on the question referred to it. 
I find now that, instead of being regarded 
by the Government as a tribunal in any 
sense, it has been used to act as a break 
on the wheels and to stop the train alto- 
gether. The Report was made on the 
10th May. Why did the Government 
take away three months from the chances 
of the measure? What right had they 
to interpose on the 12th February, so 
that through the whole of the next 
three precious months we could not 
press it through the House? The Bill 
has many Friends on both sides of the 
House, and I think the experience of 
last year will justify me in the state- 
ment that if I had had those three 
months at my disposal, I should have 
made way in passing the Bill through 
several of its stages. [‘‘ No, no!”’] 
Well, no one can speak with certainty 
of anything likely to occur in the House 
of Commons. This time last year, at a 
very late period of the Session, I got 15 
Members to make way for this Bill. 
Now, I may ask this question—Did the 
Government recommend the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee for the pur- 
pose merely of registering a foregone con- 
clusion of their own, because it seems to 
me that it does not make the slightest 
difference as regards the duty of the 
Government whether the Committee re- 
ported in favour of the opinions of the 
Government or in favour of those who 
supported the original measure. If the 
Government recommended the Commit- 
tee merely to register their own opinions, 
it may be statesmanship; but with 
every-day people in the outer world it 
would be designated by a very different 
name. I submit that this is not a ques- 
tion between the Government and a pri- 
vate Member. The House of Commons 
by adopting the principle of the Bill by 
a majority last year, took it out of the 
hands of private Members, and the Go- 
vernment, by its action this Session, took 
it out of the hands of the House of Com- 
mons, and the Government has now to 




















reckon, not with those whose names are 
on the back of the Bill, but with the 
House of Commons itself. It is gone 
entirely beyond being the Bill of a pri- 
vate Member, and I think it is not com- 
petent—I use the word with reference 
to the wisdom and prudence involved— 
it is not competent now for the Govern- 
ment to wash their hands of the whole 
thing, to turn upon me, and to say— 
‘* We have taken three months from you. 
The whole future is before you. As for 
us, we discharge ourselves of our respon- 
sibility for the measure.” I ask the 
House whether that is the position the 
Government is entitled to take? I un- 
derstand and believe—for I have it on 
the best authority—that the Irish Con- 
servative Members, almost in a body, 
have gone the length of imploring the 
Government to take up and settle this 
question ; and I understand that those 
Gentlemen from Ireland who are the 
supporters of the Government in this 
House have been unceremoniously sent 
about their business, and practically told 
not to interfere. I should have thought 
they might have had influence with the 
Government; but, unfortunately, there 
is this flaw in their case, that they are 
Irishmen as well as Conservatives. I 
must apologize to the House for having 
interposed so long; but I have only 
to add that whatever respect I have for 
the Gentlemen who occupy the Treasury 
benches, I with still greater confidence 
make my appeal from them to the jus- 
tice and generosity of the House of 
Commons itself. I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Richard Smyth.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very re- 
luctant to speak on one of these Motions 
which tend to delay the regular Business, 
but I am desirous to say avery few words, 
and I wish to say them early because, 
while I would make a strong appeal to 
my right hon. Friend opposite and the 
Government, I am still able to bear tes- 
timony to the difficulties under which he 
labours. These are not difficulties merely 
put forward for the sake of making an 
excuse or of fencing with the question. 
They are real; and all those who have 
been closely concerned in carrying on the 
Business of this House, although they 
could not be at all surprised at a small 
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degree of impatience on the part of my 
hon. Friend who is so devoted to this 
measure, yet they know likewise that it 
is not an easy matter for a Government 
to balance together, especially at a certain 
period of the Session, the various con- 
siderations which determine their duty 
in the choice of this or that particular 
measure to be submitted to the House. 
We are undoubtedly, however, approach- 
ing that period of the Session when the 
power of the Government over the time 
of the House will be increased. I do 
think that there are some special con- 
siderations which I hope will lead my 
right hon. Friend and the Government 
to consider this question as a special one; 
and I may mention them without any re- 
proach, although they are directly con- 
nected with the conduct of the Govern- 
ment itself. This is a very peculiar 
measure in respect to its representing a 
very extraordinary union of opinion and 
sentiment in Ireland; but I will not 
dwell upon considerations which will 
occur to the mind of every man as giving 
very great force to the plea that on ac- 
count of that union of sentiment we 
should view favourably the demand that 
was made for the progress of this mea- 
sure. Now, whatis the demand made 
of my right hon. Friend? As far as I 
understand, my hon. Friend (Mr. Smyth) 
is himself willing to use every exertion 
that he can use, and all the time that as 
a private Member, favoured in some 
respects by such large support from 
various quarters he can procure, he is 
most willing to exert himself in procur- 
ing. Therefore, he does not endeavour 
to throw the whole difficulty of pushing 
forward this measure upon the Govern- 
ment; but my hon. Friend knows quite 
well that his resources in that respect 
are essentially limited resources; and 
where there is a keen opposition to a 
Bill, even though it be an opposition 
within a very narrow circle, the Mem- 
bers of the Government know perfectly 
well that the vigour and persistence of 
that opposition very much depends upon 
their knowing or not knowing that the 
promoters of the Bill have but limited 
resources at theircommand. Now, what 
oceurs to me is this. This is one of the 
cases in which the Government has seen 
cause to change its course, and I do not 
think they are open to any reproach 
whatever for having thought so, or for 
having opposed this Bill at the outset if 
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they thought, as they did, that it in- 
volved questions of difficulty connected 
with the peace of Ireland and with the 
tranquillity of the great towns; but, as 
a matter of fact, having offered it a 
strenuous opposition in the first instance, 
they must see that they gave a much 
greater importance and weight to the 
general opposition to the Bill than it 
could possibly have acquired unless they 
had themselves shared init. Now, my 
recollection of former practice is that 
where a Government has seen cause to 
alter its course in such a manner upon a 
particular Bill, and when they them- 
selves, by taking a marked share in the 
proceedings upon the Bill, have stamped 
it as a measure of very greatimportance, 
it no longerremains to them to be neutral 
parties about that Bill. If they do not 
persist in their opposition, but arrive at 
the conclusion that it is better upon the 
whole that the Bill should be passed and 
the experiment tried; if, even further 
than that, they indicate and exercise an 
influence upon the course of proceedings 
with respect to the Bill, and if the effect 
of their conduct is to deprive my hon. 
Friend behind me of the disposal of the 
principal portion of the Session during 
which he might in all likelihood have 
pushed his Bill forward to a successful 
issue, and to bring him to the latter part 
of June before he is in a position to 
attempt it—what I wish to press upon 
my right hon. Friend opposite is, that the 
claim which thus arises is a claim of a 
very special character; and I am inclined 
to believe that if he does so regard it, 
and is willing to make an addition from 
his own larger resources to the smaller 
means of my hon. Friend, then in all 
probability there will be no undue at- 
tempt to obstruct the passage of the Bill 
through the House. I am bound to say 
that 1 think Her Majesty’s Government 
are not bound to regard the decision of 
the Committee as a final decision upon 
any serious matters with regard to which 
they differ from the Cnmmittee. If they 
think fit to raise and submit for the 
judgment of the House questions upon 
which the Committee did not agree with 
them, it does not appear to me that they 
are acting in any degree beyond the fair 
exercise of their discretion. Still, I think 
even that again strengthens their obli- 
gation, if I may presume to say so, to 
prevent the renewed failure of this Bill 
after those many failures that have oc- 
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curred through want of time. I venture 
to commend these considerations to the 
minds of my right hon. Friend and the 
Government, with the hope that the re- 
sult will be such as will be satisfactory 
to my hon. Friend. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN wished to state 
that he had not been sent to that House 
to represent either Whigs or Tories, but 
to represent the people. He was sent 
there, perhaps, by the largest majority 
that ever returned any man in Ireland, 
and he was determined to oppose the Bill 
in every way in which the Forms of the 
House would permit, because it was a 
measure which interfered with the rights 
and liberties of the working classes in 
Ireland. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Gentleman that he was out of Order in 
discussing on the Motion before the 
House the merits of the Bill. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, as the hon. 
Member for Londonderry had discussed 
the merits of the Bill, he did not think 
he was out of Order in doing the same. 
Still, he would bow to the Speaker’s 
decision. He would like to add that the 
object of the hon. Member for London- 
derry in moving the Adjournment of the 
House was not to adjourn the House,’ 
but to elicit an opinion in favour of the 
Bill, and to force the House into a false 
position on its merits. The House had 
before decided on the Bill, and he (Mr. 
O’Sullivan) could assure the House that 
a greater delusion was never brought 
before it than to attempt to make it 
appear that the people of Ireland were in 
favour of it. 

Dr. CAMERON said, the observation 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the Bill had been altered in Committee 
was not strictly correct. The point was 
whether the Bill should extend to cer- 
tain large towns. As it went into tho 
Committee it extended to all those towns 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wished should be excluded from its 
operation. In other words, the Go- 
vernment wished to modify the Bill 
from the shape in which it had passed 
the House on the second reading, 
while the Committee resolved upon re- 
taining it in the form in which it had 
passed the House. Might not the pre- 
sent difficulty be met by the Government 
fixing a Saturday for the consideration of 
the Bill? [‘‘No, no!”] He fully sym- 
pathized with the hon. Gentlemen who 
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cried ‘ No, no;” but if they sat as long 
on the Committee as he did, they would 
entertain a different opinion. 

Mr. M. BROOKS wished, as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee, to point out that 
the Bill in its present shape was not at 
all the same measure which was referred 
to them by the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was not in Order in entering into a 
discussion of that question. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rot EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg to make an appeal to 
the House to allow us to get on with 
our Business. A good deal has been 
said about the Bill before us which, 
under other circumstances, might have 
been worthy of consideration; but I 
think it will be admitted that the real 
difficulty which lies in the way of our 
acceding to the request now made is 
want of time. Hon. Members cannot 
fail to see this, and to remark that every 
half-hour unnecessarily spent over fruit- 
less discussion will inevitably tend to in- 
crease that difficulty. With reference to 
the remark that has fallen from the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), 
allow me to explain that when I referred 
to the changes made in the Bill, I did 
not so much refer to these changes as 
showing why the Bill should not be 
allowed to proceed, as to the very consi- 
derable time that would be occupied in 
getting the Bill through Committee in 
consequence of those changes. I admit 
there is a desire on the part of a majority 
of the Members of this House to discuss 
this Bill. Well, if the Government pro- 
mise to do everything they can, there 
ought, I think, to be a similar desire 
manifested on the part of hon. Members. 
But the prospect, as I have admitted, is 
not encouraging, and every unnecessary 
consumption of time makes it more hope- 
less. I find by reference to the Orders 
that on Wednesday, the 27th of June, 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) has a Bill 
which stands first upon the list. Per- 
haps he may desire to assist the hon. 
Gentleman who introduced this Bill. 
Of course, I do not know what may be 
the feeling of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle on this matter; 
but if he and the hon. Member for 
Londonderry would communicate with 
each other, they might strike out some- 
thing between them. All I now ask the 
House to do is to allow us to go on with 





our Business. Only a few weeks remain 
to us, and it would be well for us to 
proceed with what we have to do in as 
businesslike a fashion as possible. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I, for one, 
Sir, do not want to waste the time of 
the House, yet I feel I must offer a 
single remark or two on this question. 
I do not think, from the tone of the ob- 
servations of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that it is quite fair to charge him with 
being absolutely inaccessible to reason 
on this question. Perhaps he is willing 
to go even further. The Bill, I be- 
lieve, only consists of six clauses, and it 
strikes me that so short a Bill, especially 
as it has the support of so large a majo- 
rity, ought to be very soon disposed of. 
That majority would even be largely in- 
creased if the right hon. Gentleman 
would only give the Bill his support, 
and ask the House to unite with the 
Government in getting it carried. There 
are, it is true, a few Members from Ire- 
land who are opposed to the measure ; 
but even they, when they see the House 
is so unmistakeably in its favour, and 
that no hope of permanent obstruction 
to its progress need be entertained, 
would at once withdraw that obstruction. 
This is a question between the Govern- 
ment and the people of Ireland. As I 
understand it, the feeling in Ireland is 
unanimous in favour of the Bill. Only 
this morning I saw an extract from a 
Dublin newspaper—the only newspaper 
which has opposed this Bill—and I find 
that it has given upits opposition. It 
even goes further, and says that after 
the evidence given before the Select 
Committee, and the general opinion ex- 
pressed in this House, the wisest course 
to adopt would be to pass the Bill at 
once. Seeing, then, that the Bill had 
received almost the unanimous sup- 
port 

Mr. A. MILLS rose to Order. Ho 
wished to ask the Speaker whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was not contra- 
vening the Rules of the House in dis- 
cussing a measure which was not be- 
fore it? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to say 
the right hon. Gentleman was exceeding 
the rules of Order. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I was refer- 
ring to that point merely as an argument 
addressed to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, be- 
cause I thought that he, as Leader of 
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the House and the Government, could 
not be insensible to the force of a con- 
sideration urged on behalf of the vast 
majority of the Irish people. But I do 
not wish to go further in that direction. 
I do think that the right hon. Gentleman 
would consult the character of his Go- 
vernment, the reputation—shall I call 
it?—of Parliament in Ireland, and the 
interests of the Irish nation in general, 
if he would give not an indifferent, but 
a hearty and cordial support to this 
measure. His Government is much 
more feeble than I take it to be if he 
cannot find some means by which this 
Bill may be disposed of this Session. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, it was 
perfectly well known to Members that 
the second reading of the Bill was car- 
ried by a majority of 171 to 23. The 
Select Committee was appointed to con- 
sider the applicability of the measure to 
some large towns, and by a majority of 
9 to 7 the views of the Government were 
overborne. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was not com- 
petent for the hon. Gentleman to enter 
into a discussion of the proceedings in 
the Committee on the present Motion. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, he 
wished to testify to the strong current 
of opinion on the subject in the part of 
Ireland which he represented ; and he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that there was not only a re- 
luctance on the part of the Government 
to give facilities for the carrying out of 
the measure, but that a word of sympathy 
or support had never been uttered. If 
the Government had promised to make 
a measure of the question next Session, 
he would have been content; but they 
had remained silent except on the non 
possumus theory, which was very unsatis- 
factory to most of their supporters in the 
North of Ireland. 

Mr. SULLIVAN wished to point out 
that if the remarks that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had just made were a 
premium upon obstruction, his hint 
would not be lost upon those 13 or 14 
Irishmen who were against the Bill. 
He had said that if hon. Gentlemen 
would facilitate the Business of the 
House, they would consider how far 
they could assist in the passing of this 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman had 
found that two Members could obstruct 
the Business again and again. Minori- 
ties had appeared upon this Bill of from 
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5 to 14, and it sometimes suited the 
policy of the Government to believe that 
these small minorities represented the 
people of Ireland. The Government 
were underrating the activity of the 13 
who were against Sunday closing. They 
would be heard on the Prisons Bill and 
on many other Bills, with the under- 
standing that if they were sufficiently 
obstructive, no facilities would be given 
for the passing of the Sunday Closing 
Bill. The reputation of the Government 
was at stake on this question. Were 
they going to force Sunday drinking 
upon the people for another year? He 
appealed to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to re-consider his decision ; because 
if not, the minority of Irish Members 
against the Bill would take care that 
what he had suggested should be carried 
out. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
rose with some fear, because after what 
had happened he supposed that he, too, 
would soon be called to Order. He 
would, however, do his best to keep in 
Order. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had very kindly and courteously 
recommended him to make some confi- 
dential communication to the Irish Mem- 
bers for the purpose of facilitating the 
passing of this Bill. Now, he would not 
hold a private communication with any- 
body outside that House. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked him whether he 
would give up his day for the discussion 
of the Permissive Bill in order to further 
the discussion on the Sunday Closing 
Bill for Ireland. Well, he would. 
[ Cheers.] Gentlemen were cheering 
much too soon. He was determined to 
have his pound of flesh. He would only 
give up his day on condition that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
make the Irish Closing Bill a Govern- 
ment measure, and would use his influ- 
ence to get it carried to the House of 
Lords in time for its full discussion. 
That, he thought, was a fair offer, and 
if the Government did not accept it, why 
then the House would have its own opi- 
nion about them. The question before 
them was not so much the Adjournment 
of the House, as whether this Bill was 
to be got through Parliament this Ses- 
sion or not, and whether, if it did not, 
Ireland was to be left for another year 
to endure all the horrors of the Sunday 
drink traffic. It was said that hon. 
Members from Ireland-were unanimous 
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on this subject.;, Well, he. heard of 
united Irishmen, but he never:heard of 
unanimous Irishmen. He believed the 
Bill was opposed! by the,\Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Ohief Secretary for 
Ireland, and a few Irish Members only, 
whom he would call the Blue Book 
Brigade, inasmuch as they read Blue 
Books by the hour because they had no 
arguments to urge in support of their 
case. Those hon. Members with lip 
service declared their adhesion to Home 
Rule; but when their country was 
united on a great question they endea- 
voured, with the aid of the ‘‘ Saxon op- 
pressor,” to fasten, an evil system upon 
Ireland. All the hon. Gentlemen re- 
turned by Irish constituencies at. bye 
elections during the past year had been 
in favour of the Sunday Closing Bill. 
He thought the House ought to take 
this measure into its! own hands:and en- 
deavour to get it passed. Over and over 
again they had been told that if Ireland 
would only come to Parliament and de- 
mand a general measure which that 
country wanted, that measure would be 
granted. Could there be astronger case 
than the present? Wasit wise for them 
to ride off on a mere,plea of delay? 
Were it a Coercion Bill it would be 
passed without trouble. 

Mr. SPEAKER, reminded the hon. 
Baronet that he was out of Order in 
making these observations. 

Sir WILFRID. LAWSON said, he 
was extremely sorry he. had got out of 
Order. He had expected that he should. 
He did not mean to discuss the Bill, but 
only to urge upon; the| Government the 
necessity of taking it up. .A majority of 
the Irish publicans themselves were in 
its favour. He could, in) fact, conceive 
of nobody who was opposed to it except 
the English publicans. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA pointed out 
that both the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell) and the ‘hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) were supporters of 
the Bill, and that they, at all events, 
would not throw any obstruction in its 
way. He believed the question of a 
Catholic University for Ireland was of 
more importance than this Bill; and if a 
day be set aside for any Irish measure, 
it should be for that object. 

Mr. MURPHY thought there was too 
much assumption in the statement that 
the unanimous feeling-of the Irish people 
was in favour of the Dill, He, himself 
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represented one of the largest constitu- 
encies in Ireland, and he stated dis- 
tinctly that the masses of the people for 
whose benefit the Bill was designed 
were opposed to it. He had as good a 
personal knowledge of the people of 
Ireland as the hon. Member, and he 
must say they were unanimously against 
the Bill. The appearance of a majority 
in its favour was owing to the organized 
exertions of a central committee which 
had ample funds at its command. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RICHARD SMYTH gave Notice 
that he would ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he would afford him 
an early opportunity of moving— 


“That this House is of opinion that it would 
be detrimental to the interests of the country 
to allow the question of the sale on Sunday of 
intoxicating liquors in Ireland to remain un- 
settled for another year.” 


CATTLE PLAGUE AND IMPORTATION 
OF LIVE STOCK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STANTON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State forthe Home Department, 
Whether he has taken, or will take, any 
steps to provide that evidence may be 
laid before the Committee now sitting 
to inquire into the diseases of cattle, as 
to the condition and treatment of live 
animals on board the vessels employed 
to convey such animals to this country 
from the different ports in Ireland? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
The Committee appointed by the Lord 
President in 1869 to inquire into the 
transit of animals by sea and land made 
certain recommendations, which were 
embodied in the ‘Transit of Animals 
Order, 1870,’’ and continued in the con- 
solidated ‘‘ Animals Order, 1875.”’ There 
are now five travelling Inspectors en- 
gaged in superintending the carrying 
into effect of the Regulations, as sug- 
gested by the Committee of 1873, and 
the best results have ensued. It is im- 
possible entirely to prevent the suffering 
of animals during transit; but the con- 
dition of things is much improved, and 
under these circumstances it would 
hardly be advisable, unless further evi- 
dence of the suffering of these animals 
came to the notice of the Committee, to 
re-open evidence which was fully gone 
into by a previous Committee. 
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RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR—THE 
SUEZ CANAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he will be good 
enough to inform the House of the na- 
ture of the replies or communications 
received from Russia, the Porte, and the 
Khedive of Egypt relative to the inti- 
mation of Her Majesty’s Government 
forbidding the exercise of belligerent 
rights on the Suez Canal during the 
continuance of the present war? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: The substance of the communi- 
cation from the Russian Government is 
that they will neither impede nor inter- 
rupt the free navigation of the Suez 
Canal. No communication has been 
received from the Porte or from Egypt 
on the matter. 


EGYPT—THE EGYPTIAN CORVETTE, 
“ LATIEF.”—QUESTION. 

Lorp ESLINGTON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If the 
Egyptian Government has rewarded the 
crews of two English ships for gallantly 
assisting an Egyptian corvette in dis- 
tress ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, that the Egyptian Government 
had placed in the hands of the Board of 
Trade the sum of £200 for the crews of 
the English ships Agra and Myra, in 
acknowledgment of assistance rendered 
to the Egyptian corvette Zatief when on 
fire, on the 10th of March last, 50 miles 
off Suez; and he understood that they 
purposed some further reward to the 
officers. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— o-oo 


PRISONS BILL.—[Biz 121.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, further constdered. 
Mr. PARNELL moveda new Clause— 


(Test of malingering to be made only with 
authority of visiting committee.) 

‘That where the prison medical officer con- 
siders it necessary to apply any painful test to 
a prisoner to detect malingering or otherwise, 
such test shall only be applied by authority of 
an order from the visiting committee of justices, 
and the prisoner shall be entitled to name any 
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duly qualified surgeon or physician residing in 
the locality to be present during the application 
of the test.” 


Clause brought wp, and read the first 
and second time. 


Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
would accept the hon. Member’s clause 
if the word ‘‘ Commissioners ” were sub- 
stituted for ‘visiting justices,” and the 
rest of the clause left out. 

Mr. PARNELL accepted the Amend- 


ment. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Mr. PARNELL next moved that— 


“No prisoner who, previous to his con- 
viction, has been in the habit of wearing flan- 
nels shall be deprived of them during his impri- 
sonment.”’ 

If the right hon. Gentleman would pro- 
vide for this being done in the prison 
rules he would withdraw the clause. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.’’ 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS was under- 
stood to say that flannels were always 
offered to prisoners. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. PARNELL then moved the fol- 
lowing Clause :— 


(Restraint of prisoners.) 


‘“‘No prisoner shall be put in irons, or 
under mechanical restraint, by the gaoler of any 
prison, or by order of the visiting committee of 
justices, except such restraint be necessary to 
secure the personal safety of the prison officials.” 


When the question was before the 
House it was urged that the use of irons 
was necessary to the personal safety of 
the prison officials. He had framed this 
clause to meet that case. Prison officials 
had been in the habit of punishing pri- 
soners by putting them in irons. He 
thought that the inflicting of punish- 
ment by irons ought to be done away 
with ; and his opinion was that prisoners 
should be no longer punished, but re- 
strained by officials where restraint was 
necessary. The Bill of 1865 said that it 
should be lawful for the gaoler to order 
the prisoner to be put in irons in case of 
‘“‘urgent necessity ;” but it did not say 
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what was meant by “‘ urgent necessity.” 
He thought that ‘‘urgent necessity” 
should only exist where the safety of the 
prison officials or the prisoner himself 
was involved, or where the prisoner 
would tear the furniture. 
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Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said irons 
were not used except in cases of absolute 
necessity. He could not accept the 
clause, which provided only for the per- 
sonal safety of the prison officials; but, 
a prisoner in a desperate state might, if 
not put under restraint, tear his own 
clothing, destroy furniture, or do injury 
to his fellow-prisoners or himself. He 
believed that everything that was neces- 
sary was provided for by the 59th rule, 
and he hoped the hon. Member would 
not press the clause. 

Mr. BIGGAR would suggest that 
the hon. Member for Meath should amend 
his clause so as to enlarge its scope by 
taking in the various matters spoken to 
by the Home Secretary. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the question 
seemed to be whether they should leave 
prisoners to knock out each other’s 
brains. They sometimes fell foul of 
each other, and he thought they ought 
to be restrained. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY wanted to 
know if the Home Secretary intended to 
make any additional rules to those in 
the old Act of Parliament? He hada 
very strong opinion that irons should 
not be used as a means of restraint at 
all. In the case of lunatics irons had 
been abandoned and strait-waistcoasts 
had been substituted, and he did not see 
why they should not be adopted in 
gaols. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, the 
hon. Member for Meath had moved his 
clause, because he considered the ex- 
pression ‘‘ urgent necessity ” in the Act 
of 1865 to be rather ambiguous. It 
rather depended upon the opinion of 
those who inflicted the punishment as to 
when an “urgent necessity’? arose. If 
the object of the law was only for the 
purpose of restraint, and not for punish- 
ment, he did not see why they should 
take the trouble to amend the law. In 
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order to express that intent more clearly, 
that. could be done by amending the 
present clause, and he should propose— 

‘« That prisoners shall not be put in irons by 
the gaoler of any prison, or by order of the 
visiting committee of justices, as a punishment, 
but only for the purpose of restraint.”’ 


Consideration. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 43; Noes 
298 : Majority 255.—(Div. List, No. 172.) 


On the Motion of Mr. Parnett, the 
following Clauses were agreed to, and 
added to the Bill :— 

(Limitation of time of confinement.) 

‘« Tt shall not be lawful for the gaoler to order 
any prisoner to be confined in a punishment cell 
for any term exceeding twenty-four hours; nor 
shall it be lawful for the visiting committee of 
justices to order any prisoner to be punished by 
confinement in a punishment cell for any term 
exceeding fourteen days.” 

(As to inquests on the bodies of prisoners.) 

‘*Tn no case, where an inquest is held on the 
body of a prisoner who dies within the prison, 
shall any person engaged in any sort of trade or 
dealing with the prison, be a juror on such 
inquest.” 


Clause 10 (Report to contain informa- 
tion as to manufacturing processes in 
prison). 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS moved, in 
page 4, line 3, at beginning, to insert— 

“ Whereas it is expedient that the expense of 
maintaining in prison prisoners who have been 
convicted of crime should in part be defrayed 
by their labour during the period of their im- 
prisonment, and that, with a view to defraying 
such expenses, and also of teaching prisoners 
modes of gaining honest livelihoods, means 
should be taken in promoting in prison the ex- 
ercise of and instruction in useful trades and 
manufactures, so far as may be consistent with 
a due regard on the one hand to the mainte- 
nance of the penal character of prison discipline, 
and on the other to the avoidance of undue pres- 
sure on, or competition with, any particular trade 
or industry, Be it enacted, That.”’ 


Mr. MORLEY expressed his acknow- 
ledgments to the Home Secretary for 
the fair spirit in which he had dealt 
with the matter involved in the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Duties of visiting com- 
mittee). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 18, after the word ‘‘ intervals,” 
to insert the words “and at least twice in each 
week.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped the 
House would not insert the Amendment. 
He felt sure there was not the least 
doubt of the visiting justices performing 
their duties in a satisfactory way. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought there should 
be something more definite laid down 
than the words ‘frequent intervals.” 
Heretofore the justices had various 
duties to discharge, among them the 
tempting duty of filling appointments. 
Now, that that patronage was with- 
drawn, he feared there might be no 
inducement to attend, and it might be, 
as it was often with members of the Poor 
Law Board, who never attended on oc- 
casions when there was no election or 
other little matter to be carried out in 
which they were interested. Twice 
a-week might be too often to visit pri- 
sons, but some safeguard as to intervals 
should be provided. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, line 20, after the word * prisoners,”’ 
to insert the words “ privately, and not in the 
presence of any of the prison officials.” —(Mr. 
Parnell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had no objection to the spirit of the 
Amendment, and if it were withdrawn 
he would propose other words to carry 
out the object of the hon. Member. 

Smr ANDREW LUSK condemned 
the Amendment as ‘‘ sentimental,”’ and 
thought its adoption would be very in- 
convenient. It would depend a good 
deal on the character of the prisoner 
whether the visiting justice would grant 
him a private interview. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS moved, in 
page 5, line 33, to insert as a separate 
paragraph— 

“Provided, That an offender shall not be 
punished under the said sections fifty-eight and 
fifty-nine, or either of them, by personal cor- 
rection except in pursuance of the order of two 
justices of the peace after such inquiry upon 
oath and determination concerning the matter 
reported to them as is mentioned in the said re- 
gulation numbered fifty-eight.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Paragraph inserted. 
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Clause 15 (Visits to prison by any 
justice). 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER moved, in 
page 6, at end of Clause, to add— 

“and any Member of either House of Parlia- 
ment may, when he thinks fit, enter into and 
examine the condition of any prison and of the 
prisoners therein, and he may enter any observa- 
tions he may think fit to make in reference to 
the condition of the prison or abuses therein in 
the visitors’ book to be kept by the gaoler; and 
it shall be the duty of the gaoler to draw the 
attention of the visiting committee, at their 
next visit to the prison, to any entries made 
in the said book. 


He reminded the House of the value of 
independent inspection. At present, the 
only persons to whom prisoners might 
make known their complaints were the 
visiting justices. The House had de- 
clined to lay down rules for the time of 
the visits of those magistrates, and their 
duties were of a purely honorary cha- 
racter, and having no penalty for neglect. 
If prisoners attempted complaints in 
their letters, allowed every four months, 
those letters were immediately confis- 
cated. Nor were the prisoners to make 
complaints to their friends who visited 
them at intervals of four months. Seeing 
that all the proposals which had pre- 
viously been made by himself or by 
hon. »Members around him had been 
rejected, he trusted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would see his way to accepting 
the present one. He could see no prac- 
tical objection to it. Of course, visits 
might be made by Members of Parlia- 
ment to prisoners with whom they felt 
some sympathy, but those prisoners 
might also be visited by those whose 
views were antagonistic, and so there 
was no fear of misrepresentation ; while 
it would provide Members with the op- 
portunity of verifying cases — such as 
that mentioned the other night by the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor), on the authority of a discharged 
prisoner — before bringing such cases 
before the House. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 13, after the word ‘“treat- 
ment,” to insert the words “and any Member 
of either House of Parliament may, when he 
thinks fit, enter into and examine the condition 
of any prison and of the prisoners therein, and 
he may enter any observations he may think tit 
to make in reference to the condition of the 
prison or abuses therein in the visitors’ book to 
be kept by the gaoler; and it shall be the duty 
of the gaoler to draw the attention of the visit- 
ing committee, at their next visit to the prison, 
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to any entries made in the said book.”—(Mr. 
O'Connor Power.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS opposed the 
Amendment. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment did not administer, but they had 
the control of the administration through 
the responsible Ministers of the Crown, 
and it would be going beyond the func- 
tions of Members to undertake the sup- 
posed duty. Besides, the Bill already 
provided a very extensive machinery for 
the visiting of prisons. There were the 
Prison Commissioners, the Inspectors, 
and the visiting justices, and, moreover, 
every single justice of the peace of the 
county, and every justice of the peace 
where the prisoner came from, if he 
happened to be taken out of his juris- 
diction and removed into a prison in 
another county, had the power of visit- 
ing prisoners. 

Mr. GOLDSMID appealed to the hon. 
Gentleman not to saddle Members with 
a new and probably onerous task. 

Mr. HIBBERT suggested that every 
justice of the peace should have power 
to visit prisons without restriction. 

Mr. SersEant SIMON said, that if 
this clause were adopted it would create 
a divided responsibility between visiting 
justices and Members of Parliament. 
Moreover, the Home Secretary would 
be no longer responsible if such a power 
were given to Members of Parliament. 

Mr. FAY said, that if such a power 
was granted to the Queen’s counsel, he 
did not see why it should not be granted 
to a Member of Parliament. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
practically any Member of Parliament 
who actually desired to visit a prison 
could obtain permission, and he knew of 
cases in which such permission had been 
granted. To give power to every Mem- 
ber of Parliament to visit prisons would 
be as absurb as it would be unwise to 
introduce politics into prisons. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, that he had 
previously voted with his Friends for the 
protection of prisoners; but he should 
be against this clause, for the protection 
of Members of Parliament. The im- 
mediate result of such a clause would 
be that Members of Parliament all over 
the country would be solicited by nu- 
merous persons to inquire into their 
complaints. In a borough such as that 
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he had the honour to represent, with a 
large county prison in it, he could see 
for himself an almost continual resi- 
dence there. He would certainly divide 
against the proposed Amendment. 


Consideration. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 13; Noes 
282: Majority 269.—(Division List, 
No. 173.) 


Clause 18 (Compensation to be made 
to prison authority in respect of accom- 
modation provided for prisoners of some 
other authority). 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS moved, in 
page 7, line 39, at end of Clause, to add, 
as separate paragraphs— 

‘Provided also, That no compensation shall 
be payable under such provision as last afore- 
said i in respect of any prison discontinued within 
two years after the commencement of this Act. 


“A prison authority shall not be entitled to 
receive under his section more than one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds in the whole in respect 
of the same cell.” 


Motion agreed to. 
Paragraphs inserted. 


Clause 25 (Confinement .of prisoners 
after conviction). 

Mr. CLARE READ moved, in page 
9, line 38, to leave out the words ‘‘ be 
entitled to,’ the effect of which would 
be that all prisoners confined in prisons 
beyond the limits of the ‘county, 
borough, or place” where they were 
convicted should receive on their dis- 
charge at the public expense the means 
of reaching the place where they were 
convicted. The hon. Gentleman re- 
marked that the practice was already in 
operation in convict prisons. In agri- 
cultural districts, where they had little 
crime and large prisons, it was possible 
the right hon. Gentleman would shortly 
be making them available for the pri- 
soners from other districts, where the 
gaol accommodation was less ample, 
and it was undesirable that there should 
be any possibility of persons from other 
districts being turned adrift without the 
means of getting home. The clause, as 
it present stood, stated that the prisoner 
should be ‘‘ entitled to be taken back.” 
He wished to make it an absolute right, 
which the prisoner could demand, and 
he hoped his right hon, Friend would 
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see his way to accepting the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he had 
no objection to offer to the principle of 
the Amendment; but he was not sure 
that the simple device of leaving out the 
words, as proposed by the hon. Gentle- 
man, would effect its object. All prisoners 
would undoubtedly be sent back; and if 
the hon. Gentleman thought there was a 
possibility that they might not under the 
clause as it stood, he had no objection 
to accept the Amendment, on condition 
that it might be found necessary to alter 
the wording in ‘another place,” if it 
was thought there would be any practical 
difficulty in carrying it out. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 39 (Special rules as to treat- 
ment of unconvicted prisoners and certain 
other prisoners). 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN moved, in 
page 15, to add the following Proviso :— 

‘* Provided always, That no unconvicted per- 
son, or prisoner on remand or under any Act 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, shall be 
subject to the ordinary prison rules or discipline 
save so far as may be necessary to secure order 
and safe detention.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, it had been 
shown in previous discussions of this 
Bill that a scandalous system had grown 
up, under which outrages had been com- 
mitted on persons who were awaiting 
their trial. A large proportion of these 
persons were acquitted, and therefore 
these outrages were inflicted upon them 
in violation of the law. The Home Se- 
eretary had shown, in carrying this 
Bill through the House, that he was a 
master in the art of Parliamentary go- 
vernment. He had stated that any 
rules and regulations which he might 
make would be submitted to Parlia- 
ment, and that there would be an op- 
portunity of amending and repealing 
them. He (Mr. Sheridan) contended, on 
the other hand, that Parliament ought 
to govern and control these rules and 
regulations, and that the House ought 
to declare in the text of the Act what 
were the rights of unconvicted prisoners. 
There might come times of political 
trouble and excitement, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman represented the Prero- 
gatives of the Crown, the House of 
Commons represented the rights and 
liberties of the people, and would neg- 
lect its duty if it allowed the clause to 
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pass without the introduction of these 
words. There was nothing in the Amend- 
ment he proposed which would in any 
way conflict with the Bill, or change the 
law as enacted by it. All that was in- 
volved was, that persons who were in 
prison simply for the purpose of deten- 
tion should not be subject to the same 
treatment as convicts; and although the 
rules to be drawn up by the Secretary 
of State might be satisfactory, it was 
desirable to have the distinction clearly 
laid down in the text of the Act. All 
that was of a popular character in the 
government of prisons was being swept 
away; and, although it might be said 
they were parting with a shadow, let 
them take care that in parting with the 
shadow they did not also part with the 
substance. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 18, after the word “ re- 
garded,” to insert the words “ Provided always, 
That no unconvicted person, or prisoner on re- 
mand or under any Act suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act, shall be subject to the ordinary 
prison rules or discipline save so far as may be 
necessary to secure order and safe detention.” — 
(Mr. H. B. Sheridan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Stir WILLIAM FRASER thought 
the proposed Amendment would not 
at all interfere with the principle of 
the measure, and he hoped the Home 
Secretary would be able to accept it. 
The Amendment was a perfectly harm- 
less and innocent one. He kad found, 
on visiting a prison—the House of De- 
tention at Clerkenwell—that no dis- 
tinction was made between persons who 
were simply under detention and others 
who were being imprisoned without hard 
labour. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, it by 
no means followed it would be so under 
this Bill, for the Preamble of the clause 
made it imperative that a distinction 
should be made, and no rules, original 
or amended, could come into force until 
they had laid on the Table of the House 
40 days. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause 40 (Treatment of prisoners 
convicted of sedition, &c.). 

Mr. O’°CONNOR POWER moved, in 
page 16, line 20, after “libel ”’ to in- 
sert—‘‘ Or treason-felony, or offences of 
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a political nature.” His object was to 
extend to political prisoners generally 
the exemptions and alleviations of disci- 
pline which were under the Bill to be 
allowed to persons convicted of libel and 
other offences. The Prison Commission 
reported in favour of separating political 
prisoners from other offenders. When 
a Commission, composed of such men as 
sat on this Commission, had made such 
a recommendation, it certainly deserved 
the most careful consideration. Political 
prisoners were now treated worse than 
they were in the days of O’Connell ; and 
while the lot of all other classes of 
prisoners had been mitigated, that of 
political prisoners had been materially 
aggravated. So far the feeling of loyalty 
had not been promoted by this treatment 
of political prisoners, the contrary had 
been the case ; nor did he know of any- 
thing which had so much stimulated the 
hostility of Irishmen to the English Go- 
vernment as the stories which reached 
them of the ill-treatment to which Fenian 
prisoners were subjected in prison. He 
trusted that even if the Home Secretary 
did not assent to this clause, he would, 
at least, indicate to the House that he 
did not regard the severe treatment of 
political prisoners asa meansof promoting 
loyalty, and that he would hold out some 
hope of adopting some measures to sepa- 
rate from ordinary prisoners men who, 
however mistaken might be their aims 
or ther modes of action, were of perfectly 
good moral character. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 16, line 20, after the word ‘‘ libel,” 
to insert the words “or treason-felony or of- 
fences of a political nature.”—(Mr. 0’ Connor 
Power.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ASSHETON OROSS observed 
that this subject had already been dis- 
cussed at considerable length, and he 
thought they had arrived at the conclu- 
sion on sufficient grounds that these 
words should not be introduced. The 
statute gave considerable latitude to the 
Judge who tried the case. It was left 
to the Judge to say whether the offence 
was so slight that it deserved only a 
very light punishment. In such cases 
hard labour would not be imposed, and 
the prisoner would be more leniently 
treated. At the present moment there 
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was not a single prisoner in England or 
Ireland who, if the Amendment were 
inserted, would be affected by it. It 
would not affect any political prisoner 
who was in custody at the present 
moment; because the Bill related en- 
tirely to county gaols; whereas any pri- 
soners said to be political prisoners now 
in confinement were suffering penal ser- 
vitude in convict prisons. There was 
another ground on which he must op- 
pose the Amendment. If they adopted 
it they would, while passing a Prisons 
Bill, be really altering the sentences 
which the Judges had pronounced for 
eertain offences. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON suggested a 
compromise by inserting after ‘‘ libel” 
the words ‘‘ treason-felony without hard 
labour.”” This would be perfectly con- 
sistent with the clause, and would only 
extend the regulations to a class of pri- 
soners to whom they were not at present 
applicable. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN could not see any 
reasonable objection to an Amendment, 
the principle of which the Home Secre- 
tary had already conceded by admitting 
the application of the proposition em- 
bodied to sedition and seditious libel. 

Dr. WARD also urged that the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment was conceded 
by the application to prisoners guilty of 
seditious libel. He did not regard the 
power vested in a Judge to mitigate a 
sentence as at all meeting the case to be 
dealt with by the clause, because the 
truth was that in Ireland, at all events, 
the Judges did not command the confi- 
dence of the people. 

Mr. DODSON hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would leave the matter as it 
stood. It had been fully discussed in 
Committee and a compromise had been 
arrived at, which had been accepted as 
a settlement of the question. 

Mr. BIGGAR also expressed his 
opinion that prisoners were not always 
justly treated by the Judges in Ireland. 

Mr. WADDY entered aprotest against 
the distinction constantly drawn in the 
House between political offenders and 
other criminals. In his opinion—an opi- 
nion which was shared by many others— 
no distinction could be drawn in favour 
of a political offender. From his point 
of view the political offenders were infi- 
nitely more dangerous, infinitely more 
culpable, and infinitely more deserving 
of punishment than the poor, misguided, 
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ignorant wretches who were to be found 
in the same prisons with them, and the 
enormity of whose crime consisted in 
stealing a pocket handkerchief or em- 
bezzling ashilling. In no other country 
in Europe would the language which 
was openly held in that House and out 
of it with respect to the Government of 
the country be permitted without stern 
and speedy repression following. If 
they attempted to suppress seditious 
talk and writing their conduct would be 
denounced as an instance of Saxon 
tyranny and persecution. It was the 
privilege of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, that they had free writing, and, 
he might say, very free speaking 
not only in the House, but else- 
where, and it was one of the conse- 
quences of that privilege that whoever 
did not confine himself to that free 
debate, free writing, and free speaking, 
by means of which we endeavoured to 
get our opinions believed in and main- 
tained, but stepped over the line and 
resorted to violence, disloyalty, inciting 
to civil war and that which would lead 
to bloodshed and death, must take the 
consequences to the fullest extent, and 
his blood must be on his own head. 
That, at all events, was the feeling of 
the great majority of the people of this 
country when, presuming upon the 
liberty of speech and writing which 
they had in England and Ireland, men 
so far forgot themselves as to become 
involved in direct and open treason 
against Her Majesty, the crime of which 
they were guilty was not a crime to be 
talked of with forgiveness in the sense 
in which it had been talked of in that 
House; it should not to be spoken of 
with a kind of patronizing air; the 
House ought not to be told that it 
must draw a distinct line between 
these people ‘“‘who were really only 
political offeaders”’ and others, and that 
it should treat them with greater con- 
sideration than the poorer, more igno- 
rant, more needy, more pitiable, people 
who had committed crimes of infinitely 
less magnitude and infinitely less peril 
to the State. He felt the time had 
come when a distinct protest should be 
entered against the false feeling which 
endeavoured to raise political offenders 
almost into heroes, instead of keeping 
them in their proper position as crimi- 
nals. Political offenders, as they were 
called, had done far more in this country 
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to disturb peace, spread mischief, and 
cause panic, than almost any other class 
of criminals. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he had no wish 
to take part in the discussion, and had 
not heard what had been previously said 
in support of the Amendment, but he 
could not pass in silence the most extra- 
ordinary speech just delivered by the 
hon. and learned Member for Barnstaple. 
As an English Liberal—or rather as an 
English Radical—he lodged his protest 
against such observations. He had the 
opportunity, when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee, of speaking his views with regard 
tothe treatment of political prisoners, and 
he had no wish to repeat what he then 
said; but the argument of the hon. and 
learned Member for Barnstaple went 
absolutely to the very root of constitu- 
tional government, and against the very 
existence of the House of Commons itself. 
Some of the most distinguished Mem- 
bers of this House, notably the Leader of 
the Opposition, represented the struggle 
against despotism of a large portion of 
the people of this country in 1688. 
Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, and 
other great constitutional triumphs were 
all won in direct antagonism to the 
pe laid down by the hon. and 

earned Member who had given expres- 
sion to doctrines such as were seldom 
heard from any Gentleman on the other 
side. His speech was one of unqualified 
opposition to constitutional government. 
Not very long ago a distinguished Mem- 
ber of the English Peerage proclaimed 
openly in his place in Parliament that 
the subjects of every Sovereign in Europe 
were not only justified in rising against 
their Governments, but that their resist- 
ance was sanctified by the best feelings 
of Christianity and humanity. But the 
hon. and learned Member from the 
Liberal side of that House had expressed 
a very different view. No doubt an 
attempt to overturn the constituted 
authorities of a country was most un- 
wise, and in a sense criminal. We had 
in this country the largest measure of 
liberty enjoyed by any people. We had 
the fullest liberty of speech and of public 
meeting and it was most unwise for 
men, for the sake of liberty, to attempt 
to appeal to physical resistance. But 
there were times when men’s feelings 
got the better of their judgment, and 
when their passions overruled their 
reason, and that had been the case to 4 
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at extent in Ireland quite recently. 
fr that the Mover of the Amendment 
contended for was, that when men had 
overstepped that boundary, they should be 
treated with some measure of considera- 
tion, and not be classed in the same way 
as men who broke the law for their own 
personal advantage. If a man stole a 
pocket-handkerchief or a purse, he did it 
for his own personal aggrandizement ; 
but if a man attempted to revolutionize 
the law of a country, he acted unwisely 
and illegally, perhaps, but what he did 
was done from patriotic feelings, and 
for what he believed the general advan- 
tage of mankind. That man might be 
mistaken in the view he took, but his. 
actions were for the advantage of 
others; and they ought not to treat a 
man who broke the law foolishly and 
indiscreetly for the benefit, or the sup- 
posed benefit, of the nation at large, in 
the same way as they treated a man 
who broke the law for his own benefit. 
All that was asked for by any reasonable 
man was, that when men had been con- 
victed of a political offence, and sent to 
yr or to penal servitude, they should 
e treated with some measure of con- 
sideration. Let them be restrained by 
imprisonment from inciting to rebellion 
or sedition, as long as it was for the 
interest of the State that they should be 
so restrained. He should have no hesi- 
tation in sanctioning the confinement of 
a dozen, or 20, or 100, or 1,000 men, 
who conspired unwisely and unjustly 
against the rule of the authority of the 
Government, to prevent these men from 
engaging again in similar pursuits ; but 
what the Mover of the Amendment 
wished to enforce was, that confinement 
should be sufficient, and that there 
should be. a distinction between crime 
as against an individual, and crime as 
against a nation. He understood that 
the Home Secretary had, to a certain 
extent, assented to the Amendment, and 
he thanked the right hon. Gentleman 
cordially for the concession he had made. 
He was satisfied with the advance that 
had been made in that direction; but 
what he understood the Mover of the 
Amendment to desire was that the same 
measure of leniency should be extended 
to treason-felony as to other political 
offences. He had no wish to detain the 
House by any lengthened observations ; 
his only object was to protest against 
the arbitrary, despotic, and most uncon- 
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stitutional doctrines which had . been 
preached by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Barnstaple. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that the per- 
sons who offended in the way referred 
to were not to be blamed so much as the 
officers whom they obeyed. The Roman 
Catholic priesthood were the officers of 
a Power which was treason itself, and 
their avowed duty was to preach and 
teach by every possible means—in the 
pulpit, the confessional, and the schools 
—how to bring to the ground and de- 
stroy—[ Cries of ‘‘ Question! ‘4 

Mr. MELDON wished to ask whether 
the hon. Gentleman was in Order in the 
observations he was now making ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman was discussing a question not 
before the House, and was quite out of 
Order. 

Mr. WHALLEY had thought he was 
safe. With what justice could the Go- 
vernment treat these poor Fenians thus, 
and yet continually grant large sums— 
—the other day, £9,000-—— 

Mr. SPEAKER asked the hon. Mem- 
ber to confine his remarks to the Ques- 
tion before the House. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he was endea- 
vouring to do so. The Government, by 
every means at their command, in the 
Army, by-and-by, he supposed, in the 
Navy—[ ‘‘ Question ! ’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER again interposed and 
informed the hon. Member that the 
Amendment before the House related to 
the treatment of persons confined for 
treason-felony, 0 that his remarks 
must be confined to that subject. 

Mr. WHALLEY resumed his seat. 

Mr. HIBBERT expressed his regret 
at the language used by the hon. and 
leaned .Member for Barnstaple (Mr. 
Waddy). He thought that these prison- 
ers should be treated in a more lenient 
manner. In other countries the greatest 
leniency was shown, with a most satis- 
factory result. Prisoners convicted of 
treason-felony would be sent to the con- 
vict prisons, not to the county and bo- 
rough prisons. The proposal of the 
Devon Commission ought to be adopted. 
It would be a great advantage if such 
persons were sent to some particular 
prison or section of a prison. 

Mr. GRAY said, it appeared that the 
position which the Home Secretary occu- 
pied with reference to this clause was a 
slightly inconsistent one, because the 
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right hon. Gentleman consented that 
prisoners convicted of sedition and se- 
ditious libel should be treated as first- 
class misdemeanants, while he refused 
to permit prisoners convicted of treason- 
felony to be in the same category. As 
it appeared to him, it would frequently 
happen that a man convicted of sedition 
would be morally quite as guilty as a 
man convicted of treason-felony, and 
the distinction attempted to be drawn 
was extremely fine, and in practice would 
not be found just. He asked the Home 
Secretary, also, to remember that the 
Treason-Felony Act was an innovation, 
only introduced some 30 years ago, and 
passed, as many thought, with the view 
of vindictively punishing Irish political 
prisoners. He thought the time for the 
vindictive punishment of political of- 
fences had gone by ; and when the prison 
laws were being amended it would show 
a spirit much to be regretted if men of a 
class who had risen to high positions in 
the State were still to have cast upon 
them the odium of being treated like 
common felons, of being herded with 
the worst class of felons. 

Mr. GOSCHEN wished to endorse 
the views expressed by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Chester (Mr. 
Dodson), and should, therefore, be dis- 
posed to oppose this Amendment. He 
did not think that it would be wise on 
the part of the House of Commons to 
apply any kid glove treatment to the 
crime of treason, or to allow themselves 
to be carried away on this subject by 
any sentimental feelings. There was, 
in his opinion, no sound reason why the 
great crime of inciting others to make 
war against the Queen should not be 
dealt with rigorously and according to 
the law of the country. He should 
deeply regret if any large number of 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
were to use language with regard to 
treason-felony which would tend to show 
that they sympathized with those who 
committed crimes against the law of the 
land, or that they scarcely thought that 
treason-felony was a crime at all. A 
few hon. Members appeared to think 
that they could go behind a crime and 
look into the motives that led to the 
crime being committed ; but, in his opi- 
nion, nothing could be more dangerous 
than to attempt to gauge the various 
motives which led men to commit crimes 
and to contend that they should be 
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treated, not according to the crimes they 
committed, but according to the parti- 
cular frame of mind which they hap- 
pened to be in at the time they commit- 
ted them. Murder itself might be jus- 
tified on such grounds as those, because 
it might he said—‘‘ Here is a man 
whose death will bea great benefit to 
mankind, and therefore it is right to kill 
him.” He was satisfied that such a doc- 
trine as that would not find favour in 
that House. These offences were cha- 
racterized as crimes by the Statute Book, 
and it was for the general safety of the 
State that those who perpetrated them 
should be treated as criminals. He 
trusted, therefore, that the House of 
Commons would not enter into the dan- 
gerous course of extenuating these 
offences, and would declare its opinion 
that all who committed them deserved 
rigorous punishment. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, that if the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman to 
which the House had just listened was 
to be taken as representing the opinion 
of the Liberal Leaders in Parliament, 
he feared that the friends of humanity 
and progress would wish a long career 
of office to Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment. The right hon. Gentleman 
had lent the prestige of his much-re- 
spected name, and the reputation of his 
past official life, to a doctrine which was 
unworthy of an Englishman. The pro- 
position advanced by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was that political prisoners in 
this country, and this alone, should be 
treated on a level with the common 
felon, thief, and murderer. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that political pri- 
soners ought not to be handled with kid 
gloves; but could he point to any coun- 
try in Europe where, in the wildest 
times, such prisoners were treated as the 
Irish political prisoners had been in re- 
cent years? What would be thought of 
an ex-Minister of France if he were to 
rise in the French Assembly and say 
that French political offenders should 
be treated as pickpockets and garotters? 
What would be said if the Emperor of 
Austria treated the Hungarian rebels as 
the right hon. Gentleman would treat 
them if he happened to be in power in 
Austria? But, happily for Austria, the 
right hon. Gentleman’s services had been 
reserved for this country. This odious, 
re-actionary, and barbarous policy was 
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right hon. Gentleman tell him in what 
way the great Republic of America 
would receive this proposition? Would 
it be listened to with patience? Even 
after the Civil War to uphold the Union, 
during which whole families were deci- 
mated, the people would have spat with 
scorn if the suggestion were made that 
Jefferson Dayis should be treated as a 
thief. He (Mr. Sullivan) said that the 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman 
was unworthy of that Assembly, and was 
unworthy of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, for whom y germ d he had the 
highest respect. man who committed 
a political offence had to face his fate, 
but magnanimity ought at any rate to be 
the characteristic of a nation which owed 
everything to a great rebellion. He was 
not an Englishman, and his countrymen 
had fought for the English King when 
his own subjects had adopted a foreigner 
in his place. Cromwell, Charles, and 
James no doubt put down rebellion with 
a strongarm. They gave capital punish- 
ment, but they never degraded their 
prisoners. The most despotic Sovereigns 
they ever had used to punish severely, 
but they never wounded the prisoners as 
political prisoners were wounded at the 
presentday. He happened to know some 
of the released men, and had heard them 
say they would rather suffer death than 
endure the sufferings and indignities put 
on them in prison, and one of them said 
his flesh crept at the indignities heaped 
upon him. He (Mr. Sullivan) did not 
believe, if he went round England and 
canvassed the country on the subject, 
but that he would gain the voices of 
nine out of every ten Englishmen against 
the doctrine which had been laid down 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. O’CLERY said, he was glad to 
hear that the Liberals had openly de- 
clared against Ireland, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman had at last shown him- 
self in his true colours. 

Mr. GOSCHEN rose to Order. He 
wished to explain that he had not spoken 
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a t Ireland, but against treason- 
felony, without particular reference to 
Treland. 


Mr. O’CLERY said, everyone knew 
that the debate had turned upon the 
question of Irish political prisoners. The 
right hon. Gentleman had dealt exclu- 
sively with them. 

Mz. GOSCHEN denied having alluded 
to Irish political prisoners specially. 
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Mr. O’CLERY observed that this dis- 
cussion had been provoked by the cruel 
and unwarranted attack made by the 
hon. and learned Member for Barnstaple 
(Mr. Waddy) upon Irish political pri- 
soners. 

Mr. WADDY rose to Order. He had 
never used the expression ‘Irish poli- 
tical prisoners” from beginning to end. 
A man guilty of treason-felony in Eng- 
land was worse than one guilty of the 
same offence in Ireland, and he was not 
aware that Ireland had a monopoly of 
treason-felony. 

Mr. O’CLERY said, that whenever, 
in foreign countries, individuals revolted 
against the constituted authorities and 
afterwards escaped to England, they 
were received with open arms by Mem- 
bers of the English Liberal Party. 
He regretted that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who was of Irish descent, 
had wounded and insulted the very coun- 
try he had sprung from. He thought 
the time had come when offences of 
this kind might be forgiven, and the 
political prisoners at present in gaol 
might be liberated. 

Captain NOLAN said, that in the 
course taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Goschen) he was quite consistent, 
as, like a strict disciplinarian as he was, 
he had opposed the Motion for the aboli- 
tion of flogging last year, and this year 
did the same, though he stood alone on 
the front Opposition bench. He would, 
however, rather have the consistency of 
the right hon. Gentleman than the incon- 
sistency of the hon. and learned Member 
for Barnstaple, who signed a Petition in 
favour of the release of the political 
prisoners last year, and afterwards 
said he had signed it by mistake. 
He (Captain Nolan) advocated the 
milder treatment of political prisoners, 
because England by adopting that course 
would act consistently with the policy 
she had pursued with regard to political 
refugees from foreign countries. There 
was no finer thing in England’s history 
than the manner in which she had de- 
fended political offenders who had sought 
refuge on her shores; and it was incon- 
sistent, therefore, to seek to degrade and 
lower men who had committed political 
offences at home. The great Republic 
of America and the small Republic of 
Switzerland had shown them an example 
of how to treat political prisoners, which 
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it would be for the advantage and honour 
of this country to follow. 

Mr. MACDONALD rejoiced that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London had not charge of a 
Prisons Bill. If he had, it would be 
immensely more severe than the mea- 
sure which had been introduced by 
the Government, and which would add 
one more to the honours which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
won in that House. After such an ex- 
pression from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of London, 
he, for one, hoped that he would not 
bask in the sunshine of Office for the 
next 20 years to come. He (Mr. Mac- 
donald) was in favour of extending as 
much kindness as possible towards poli- 
tical prisoners, so as to wean them back 
to their duties as citizens. 

Mr. PARNELL must say that some 
of his hon. Friends had been rather too 
hard upon the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Barnstaple. He had, on former 
occasions, heard the hon. and learned 
Member, Hecuba-like, bewail the evils 
of the past, and then, Cassandra-like, 
prophesy dire evils for the future. He 
had heard him persistently advocate cer- 
tain measures in the House, and a few 
days after-express his regret for the 
manner in which he had acted. Perhaps, 
on this matter also, the hon. and learned 
Member would, after a few hours’ con- 
sideration, come to see the error of his 
way, and would repent of his conduct in 
‘sackcloth and ashes.” It was neces- 
sary for the hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) and his Friends to 
raise the question on this Amendment, 
as it could not be raised in any other 
manner. He reminded the House that 
the Devon Commission had recommended 
that certain relaxations should be made 
in the treatment of political prisoners, 
and that they should be kept apart from 
other convicts, and he called on all who 
approved of those recommendations to 
support the Amendment. The words 
‘* treason-felony’’ were new-fangled, and 
altogether new terms that ought not to 
be applied to political prisoners. They 
were terms that were not known 30 years 
ago, when certain persons were prose- 
cuted and transported for political of- 
fences, and amongst them his prede- 
cessor in that House, the late John 
Martin, than whom there could not be a 
more amiable and just man. The late 
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John Mitchell wrote his recollections of 
the manner in which he was treated as 
a political prisoner. His book was en- 
titled Gaol Life, and in it he stated that 
he was not in his exile obliged to asso- 
ciate with criminal prisoners, but was 
allowed a cell tohimself. John Martin, 
also, left a written record of the manner 
in which he was treated in his imprison- 
ment—a manner similar to that which 
John Mitchell described. It was the 
greatest pride and glory of this country 
that the political prisoners who sought 
an asylum were treated with so much 
liberality; and he trusted the Home 
Secretary would see that the time had 
come for an alleviation of prison disci- 
pline with regard to those prisoners who 
had been convicted of offences connected 
with Fenianism, and for extending to 
them such privileges as had been recom- 
mended by the Devon Commission. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 54; Noes 
135 : Majority 81.—(Div. List, No. 174.) 


Clause 47 (Rules of Secretary of State 
and repeal of inconsistent enactments). 


Mr. DODSON moved, in page 18, 
line 24, after “laid,” to insert— 


‘In a complete form, after the same shall 
have been settled and approved by such Secre- 


tary of State.” 
Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON (for Mr. 
NEwDEGATE) moved, in page 18, line 
83, at end to add ‘‘and have been 
approved .by Resolution of each House 
of Parliament.”” Under the present 
Bill it was proposed to give power to 
the Home Secretary to alter the rules 
of prison discipline from time to time as 
he might think proper. Now, that was a 
large power to place in the hands of a 
Secretary of State, and Parliament should 
certainly take care and hold a power in 
its own hands which would give to any 
private Member the privilege of bringing 
forward any objection or alteration which 
he might think proper in reference to 
those rules. During his time in that 
House he did not know of any instance 
wherein private Members had not the 
power to call attention to, and with the 
sanction of Parliament cause a change 
in the rules of, prison discipline. The 
provision that the rules should be on the 
Table of the House 40 clear days before 
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they acquired force was a delusion for 
all practical purposes, and the object of 
adding these words to the clause was 
to oblige the Government to afford 
the House an opportunity of discussing 
them. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 18, line 33, after the word “ days,” 
to add the words ‘‘ and have been ever? by 
Resolution of each House of Parliament.” — 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
hoped the House would excuse him from 
going into this subject again, having 
already discussed it in Committee. He 
had every respect for Acts of Parliament 
and for the guiding principles laid down 
in them; but really to legislate on these 
small matters would be carrying legis- 
lation to excess. What was wanted was 
that Parliament should know what the 
rules were, and they would be on the 
Table for 40 days. All the rules he 
made would be in mitigation of those 
which now existed. There would be 
ample opportunity for any hon. Member 
to challenge them and raise a discussion 
when they were on the Table. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, the 
object the hon. and learned Member for 
Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) had in 
view was shared by many others near him. 
Allalong the proposition had been met by 
the Home Secretary with a reference to 
the rules and the right hon. Gentleman’s 
personal assurances. He had urged 
that Parliament should not be called on 
to approve of all these minute rules; 
but, as a matter of fact, all the rules 
would be considered at once, and one 
debate would cover the whole ground. 
The Home Secretary, with his expe- 
rience of office, must know how difficult 
it was to become acquainted’ with the 
whole subject. He (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) did not pretend to appreciate 
all the right hon. Gentleman’s ability 
and industry; but if he possessed the 
ability of a dozen Home Secretaries, 
he was putting upon himself an immense 
responsibility, which he would do well 
to ask the House to share. This reason- 
able proposition would, he hoped, be 
pressed to a division. 

Mr. WHALLEY supported the 
Amendment, as it would give the 
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magistrates some inducement to look 
after prison discipline. 

Mr. STEVENSON likewise supported 
the Amendment, as he was of opinion 
that the Home Secretary should, when 
the rules were drawn up, propose them 
to the House for its sanction. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 101; Noes 
140: Majority 39.—(Div. List, No. 175.) 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday next. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE BILL—[Bux 183.] 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Assheton Cross, 
Mr. Walpole.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 25 (Saving respecting Snell 
Exhibitions at Oxford). 


Mr. GOSCHEN moved after the 
clause to insert the following clause :— 


“The Commissioners, in a statute made by 
them for the University of Oxford or for Oriel 
College in Oxford, may, if they think fit, with 
the assent of Oriel College signified under its 
common seal and with the concurrence of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, pro- 
vide that the canonry in the chapter of the 
cathedral church of Rochester, which is now 
annexed and united to the provostship of Oriel 
College, shall on a vacancy be severed there- 
from, and may also, with the concurrence of the 
said Ecclesiastical Commissioners, provide that 
such canonry shall be thenceforth permanently 
annexed and united to some office or place of a 
theological or ecclesiastical character in or con- 
nected with the University of Oxford, or may, 
with the concurrence aforesaid, make such other 
provisions for the future disposal and patronage 
of such canonry as they shall think fit; and, in 
case any such statute shall be made annexing 
such canonry to such office or place as aforesaid, 
such canonry, or the income thereof, may, if 
they think fit, be reckoned and taken, in whole 
or in part, as a contribution of Oriel College 
out of its revenues to University purposes.” 


New Clause—(Mr. Goschen,)—brought 
up, and read the first and second time, 
and added. 


Clause 4 (Nomination of Oxford 
Commissioners). 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL moved, 
as an Amendment, to add tothe clause 
which nominated the gentlemen who 
were to act as Oxford Commissioners, 
the name of Sir Henry Sumner Maine, 
Doctor of Civil Law. He could not 
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imagine why the name of .so. distin- 
guished a gentleman, after having been 
inserted in the measure of last year, 
should have been omitted from the Bill 
now under consideration. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 20, at end, to add the words 
“Sir Henry Sumner Maine, Doctor of Civil 
Law.’’—(Sir George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
there was no one who could speak of 
Sir Henry Maine in stronger praise 
than himself. Everyone who knew him 
knew that he was thoroughly inde- 
pendent, and that he could hold his own 
against any man; but Sir Henry Maine 
had himself suggested that his name 
should be omitted, and therefore it had 
been done. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that not a more fit man could have been 
appointed’; but the omission of his name 
from the list would not be accepted as 
any slur upon it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 11 (Power for Universities and 
Colleges to make statutes). 


Mr. GOSCHEN moved in page 5, 
at end of clause, to insert as a new 
paragraph— 

“The commissioners shall not approve a sta- 
tute so made by a college until they have pub- 
lished, in such form as to them may seem fit, a 
statement with respect to the main purposes 
relative to the University for which, in their 
opinion, provision should be made under this 
Act, the sources from which funds for those 
purposes should be obtained, and the principles 
on which contributions from the colleges for 
those purposes should be assessed.” 


Paragraph inserted. 


Clause 13 (Limitation of fifty years). 

Mr. GOSCHEN moved the omission 
of the clause pro formd, to enable the 
Secretary of State for War to offer an 
explanation as to its effect. The clause 
provided that the Commissioners should 
not make a statute altering the trusts, 
conditions, or directions affecting a Uni- 
versity or College emolument unless the 
instrument of foundation or of endow- 
ment thereof was made or executed 
more than 50 years before the passing 
of the Act. It appeared to him that 
the words of the clause, as they stood, 
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went further than the intentions of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, which, 
he believed, were limited to private en- 
dowments, and would leave old endow- 
ments to be dealt with according to the 
discretion of the Commissioners. Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman would 
promise to re-consider the matter, with 
a view, if necessary, to the clause being 
amended in ‘‘ another place.” 


Amendment proposed, to. leave out 
Clause 13.—(Mr. Goschen.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 13 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY took the 
meaning of the clause to be what he 
had stated it to be when the Bill was in 
Committee—namely, that new gifts to 
the University made within 50 years 
would be excluded. The draftsmen had 
made no suggestion for an alteration of 
the clause, because it carried out what 
he had before described as its meaning. 
But he was willing tore-consider the point 
as suggested by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. 

Mr. COURTNEY also expressed a 
hope that the wording of the clause 
would be re-considered in the manner 
indicated by the right hon. Member for 
the City of London. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT pro- 
tested against the introduction into that 
discussion of the name of the draftsman, 
a person not known to the law of Parlia- 
ment, and who ought not to be brought 
upon the stage, though he might occupy 
the prompter’s box. The Law Officers 
of the Crown were the responsible 
authorities to state to the House the 
legal bearing of Government Bills. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
draftsman had of late years been brought 
into the Committees upstairs very much 
to bring Bills into a good shape. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 14 (Regard to main design of 
founder). 

Mz. OSBORNE MORGAN moved the 
omission of the clause which provided 
that in making a statute affecting a 
University or College emolument the 
Commissioners should have regard to the 
main design of the founder, except where 
the same had ceased to be observed be- 
fore the passing of the Act, or where the 
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the emolument had been altered in sub- 
stance by or under any other Act. He 
proposed the omission upon two grounds, 
the first being that when the same ques- 
tion was discussed in Committee the divi- 
sion took place during the dinner hour, 
and it therefore scarcely represented the 
opinion of the House; and, secondly, 
that the clause as it stood would ma- 
terially hamper the action of the Com- 
missioners dealing with what were called 
clerical restrictions. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 5, to 
leave out Clause 14.—(Hr. Osborne 
Morgan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 14 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mz. MOWBRAY said, the question 
had really been adequately discussed in 
Committee. It involved nothing more 
than had been already decided by Parlia- 
ment under the auspices of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
and by the Acts of 1854 and 1869. 

Mr. HERSCHELL suggested that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War should consider whether 
the words ‘‘shall take into consideration 
the design of the founder, &c.,’’ would 
not express his intention as well as those 
now in the clause, ‘‘shall have regard to.” 
It seemed to him that if the words he 
suggested were inserted the Commis- 
sioners would not be bound to further the 
designs of the founder, which was the 
practical effect of the clause as ‘it now 
stood. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had not the slightest objection to accept 
those words if there was no division on 
the clause. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could not see that the words suggested 
by the hon. and learned Member made 
much difference, and he would recom- 
mend his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) to press his Amend- 
ment. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 170; Noes 
105: Majority 65.—(Div. List, No. 176.) 


Clause 16 (Objects of statutes for Uni- 
versity.) 

Mr. GREGORY moved, in page 6, 
after line 33, to insert— 
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‘For regulating the residence of Under- 
graduates at the Universities and the number 
and length of the terms to be kept by them as a 
qualification for a degree.” 

Owing to the qualifications that were 
required before matriculation, it was 
unusual to matriculate before the age of 
about 18; but it was often the case that 
the student was perfectly well qualified 
at that stage to pass also the succeeding 
examination. Three or four years’ resi- 
dence was at present necessary before a 
degree could be taken ; but he contended 
thattwo years’ residence would be enough. 
If an Undergraduate had reached the 
age of 23 before he was allowed to take 
his degree, he still required two or three 
years of training for any commercial or 
rofessional career, and so late a start 
in life was such a serious disadvantage 
that many who would gladly send their 
sons to the Universities were deterred 
from doing so. As the Terms extended 
to only 17 or 18 weeks a-year, the diffi- 
culty might be met by taking into ac- 
count residence during the vacation. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 33, after the word “ students,’ 
to insert the words “ For regulating the resi- 
dence of undergraduates at the Universities and 
the number and length of the terms to be kept 
by’ them as a qualification for a degree.”— 
(Mr. Gregory.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RATHBONE hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would assent to the pro- 
posal. It was possible in two years to 
lay a foundation of law and history, the 
most useful and practical preparatory 
studies. It was often a great hardship 
to men going into commerce to remain 
nearly four years at the University. 

Mr. ONSLOW trusted his right hon. 
Friend would not accept the Amend- 
ment. Young men did not go up to the 
University merely to pass examinations. 
They went there to learn social qualities 
as well, and for that purpose it was 
necessary that they should be there at 
least three years. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN would 
not follow the last speaker into the 
social advantages of spending three years 
at a University. If a man were fit to 
take his degree at the end of two years, 
he saw no reason why he should be pro- 
hibited from doing so. He hoped his 
hon. and learned Friend would press the 
Amendment. 
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Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY sup- 
ported the Amendment. He thought 
that for a common pass degree two years 
were sufficient. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, that 
according to the arrangements made by 
the University of Oxford with reference 
to the Indian Civil Service, only two 
years’ academical training would be ne- 
cessary before a young man went out to 
India. The same time ought to suffice 
for the B.A. degree, and therefore he 
should support the Amendment. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the Amendment would give the Commis- 
sioners the power of regulating the num- 
ber of Terms to be kept by Undergra- 
duates, but that duty might very well be 
left to the University itself, especially as 
it had recently made special regulations 
for the Indian Civil Service students. 
The question was, whether the Commis- 
sioners were to force their views upon 
the University. He could not think it 
desirable to do so, as the University was 
quite competent to govern its own in- 
ternal affairs. 

Mr. GOSCHEN remarked that the 
Bill already contained many directions 
as to the matters with which the Com- 
missioners were to occupy themselves, 
and the Amendment would serve as an 
indication of the opinion of Parliament 
on this particular point. Commercial 
men who were anxious for their sons to 
obtain academic rank thought three 
years’ residence too long. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD, as a man of 
business, expressed his hope that the Go- 
vernment would accept the Amendment. 
He knew from personal experience that 
many men were prevented from going to 
the University by the length of time neces- 
sary foradegree. He would vote for the 
Amendment because, while it would not 
diminish the value of a degree, it would 
admit a large proportion of men intended 
for professions and business. 

Mr. MARLING supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that the Amend- 
ment dealt entirely with a matter of 
discipline, and if the House was pre- 
pared to deal with it, many similar 
Amendments might be moved which 
could hardly be considered. He con- 
curred, however, as to the desirability 
of altering the length of the University 
course. He deprecated the introduction 
of new matter into the Bill, and was of 
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opinion that the Universities might be 
trusted to do what was right on the 
question. 

Mr. BIRLEY remarked that the 
Governing Bodies of the Universities 
were the proper persons to deal with 
this matter; but he hoped that the 
general expression of opinion on both 
sides of the House would not be with- 
out fruit. It was most desirable that 
young men should be able to receive 
the advantages of University education 
without being required to spend three 
years before they could take a degree. 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would introduce some words which 
would show the wish of the House. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
differed from the hon. Member for 
Chester (Mr. Raikes), who considered 
this as a question of discipline, and not 
of teaching. What could relate to 
teaching if the length of time the stu- 
ae was to reside at the University did 
not 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
this was a matter far more within the 
competency of the Universities than of 
any body of Commissioners. In the 
University to which he belonged (Cam- 
bridge) this question had exercised, and 
would exercise, the most careful atten- 
tion of the authorities, and the House 
might be satisfied to leave it to them. 

Mr. BARING expressed on behalf 
of the commercial classes, whom he 
might claim to represent to a certain 
extent, their anxiety that some such 
clause as that proposed should be in- 
serted in the Bill. As a strong Tory, 
he would say to the Tory Government, 
restore the ancient Oxford custom, 
whereby the, people were admitted to 
that which was now the privilege of one 
class. If the Government did so they 
would not be creating a revolution nor 
damaging the University of Oxford. 

Mr. EVANS supported the Amend- 
ment. He sate it would be a great 
advantage to that large class of the 
community who could not spend three 
years at the Universities if they were 
enabled to obtain their degrees in a 
shorter period. 

Lorp ESLINGTGN thought the 
views expressed by those who repre- 
sented the commerce of the country 
ought to commend themselves to the 
Government. The University authori- 
ties were favourable to this proposal, 
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and a Resolution of the House would 
strengthen their hands in carrying it 
out. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, the House 
was asked to put into the hands of the 
Commissioners functions which ought to 
be in the hands of the Universities 
themselves. The Universities were 
carefully considering the question. 
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Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 143; Noes 
147: Majority 4.—(Div. List, No. 177.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 29, to leave out from the word 
“learning,” to the word “ University,” in 
line 32, inclusive.-—(Mr. Goschen.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Saving for Headship of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge). 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE moved 
the omission of the clause, providing— 

“That a statute made by the Commissioners 
shall not affect the right of nominating or ap- 
pointing to the Headship of Saint Mary Magda- 
lene College in the University of Cambridge, 
unless the consent by deed of the person entitled 
to that right is first obtained.” 
He did this to obtain an explanation 
from the Government. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 29.—(Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Clause 29 stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. FAWCETT suggested that there 
might be a clause to this effect—that 
the Commissioners should consider whe- 
ther some better arrangement than that 
which was now in practice should be 
brought into operation to regulate the 
appointment of the Mastership of Mag- 
dalene. He, however, moved the Ad- 
journment of the Debate, that the matter 
might be fully discussed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Faweett.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that there had been plenty of time to 
ut down an Amendment if any hon. 
Member had wished to do;so, and it 
would be most unreasonable to obstruct 
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the Bill that night because that had not 
been done. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought it was 
perfectly wonderful that Parliament 
should put in a clause which declared 
that the Commissioners should not have 
power to deal with the extraordinary 
anomaly that the Mastership of a Col- 
legiate Institution should be attached to 
the ownership of an estate belonging to 
an institution. There might be a vested 
interest, and money might be required 
to get rid of it, but the Commissioners 
should have power to dispose of the 
vested interest. 

Mr. MOWBRAY supported theclause. 
It could not now be amended. 

Mr. COURTNEY hoped his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Fawcett) would withdraw 
his Motion. They did not want any 
alternative clause. They were compe- 
tent to deal with the question at once 
by voting for or against this clause. 

Mr. DODSON said, that the clause 
ought to be amended by the Govern- 
ment, and by providing compensation 
to the persons holding the Mastership if 
it should be found necessary to do so. 

Mr. J. COWEN recommended the 
withdrawal of the Motion for adjourning 
the debate. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 61; Noes 
183: Majority 122.—(Div. List, No. 178.) 


Original Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 144; Noes 
95: Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 179.) 


Clause 36 (Election of Commissioners 
by Colleges.) 

Amendment proposed, in page 12, 
line 37, to leave out the word “three,” 
in order to insert the word ‘two.”— 
(Mr. Goschen.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had given consideration to this matter 
since the Bill was in Committee, and he 
was still of opinion that three was a 
better number than two; but he pro- 
posed as a compromise that in cases 
where there was already one member of 
the College upon the Commission the 
number should be reduced to two. 

Mr. FAWCETT suggested the ac- 
ceptance of the compromise. 
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Mr. DODSON, whilst not approving 
of the arguments by which the com- 
promise was supported, thought they 
might content themselves by recording 
their protest and not troubling the House 
by going to a division. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GOSCHEN moved, in page 12, 
line 39, after ‘“‘ college,” to insert-— 


‘* Provided always That, in the case of any 
College, one or more members of which shall 
be appointed by name Commissioners under 
this Act, no more than one person shall be so 
elected.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY suggested 
that ‘‘one person” should be altered to 
“‘ two persons.” 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 
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RUSSIA (UNITED GREEK CHURCH). 
ADDRESS FOR A PAPER. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
rose, pursuant to Notice, to call the at- 
tention of the House to the Oorrespon- 
dence respecting the treatment of the 
members of the United Greek Church in 
Russia; and to move for the omitted 
Despatch of Earl Granville in reply to 
Lieutenant - Colonel Mansfield’s Des- 
patches of the 29th of January and 18th 
of February, 1874. The noble Lord 
said: I do not know whether I ought to 
apologize for ‘asking your Lordships to 
consider the Papers respecting the treat- 
ment of the United Greeks in Poland; 
but as complaint is so frequently made 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers are chary 
of communicating Papers to Parliament, 
it would seem to be ungracious if notice 
is not taken of those which are commu- 
nicated. Moreover, now that Russia is 
held up by some persons as an example, 
in connection with civil and religious 
liberty, it might be well to bestow some 
attention on the Russian view of civil 
and religious liberty, and to inquire into 
some of those good deeds of Russia 
which Mr. Gladstone has urged this 
country to emulate. The despatches of 
Colonel Mansfield and Mr. Webster 
contained in these Papers show that in 
consequence of measures taken by Russia 
to carry out a change of Ritual, and to 
bring the United Greeks into the ortho- 
dox or Russian Church, massacres of 
peasants by the Russian soldiery have 
taken place, the peasants have been 
driven into rivers in mid-winter, others 
have been kept during that season in 
the yards of prisons which were too 
full, others have been forced to take 
refuge in the woods, churches have been 
abandoned, and for marriages and other 
religious rites the peasants or the priests 
have had to travel distances of 60 or 70 
miles; lastly, women and children have 
been flogged by the Cossacks. As the 
Papers are in your Lordships’ hands, I 
need not go more into detail as to the 
persecution reported by Her Majesty’s 
Consuls ; but Tieave on one side the Con- 


sular Reports chiefly for another reason : 
because, the Russians allege, that the 
Reports of Her Majesty’s Consuls are 
exaggerated; and as the noble Duke the 
late Secretary of State for India (the 
Duke of Argyll) told your Lordships 
that he attached no credit to the state- 
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ments of some of Her Majesty’s Consuls 
in Turkey, which were favourable to the 
Turks, and as he may refuse to attach 
credit to these Reports because they are 
unfavourable to the Russians, I will not 
read to your Lordships any extracts 
from the Reports of Her Majesty’s Con- 
suls, but only ask your Lordships to 
consider that which is given in this Cor- 
respondence as the Russian official ver- 
sion of what took place, since it is suffi- 
cient for my case. One exception may 
be made with regard to a statement of 
Colonel Mansfield’s at page 3—that one 
woman, more vehement than the rest, 
received as much as 100 lashes—because 
this statement has been published in the 
American Blue Book in a Report of the 
United States Consul, Mr. Jewel, to Mr. 
Fish, where it is said that some women 
received as many as 100 lashes. A his- 
tory of the Catholic Church in Poland, 
and of the recent persecution, by Pere 
Lesceur, states that between 1863 and 
1867 11 priests were shot or hung by the 
Russians, and during that time 14 con- 
vents and 126 churches or chapels were 
closed. The Messager Officiel, of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1876, states that the United 
Greek population in Poland belong to 
the Russian family, and were united 
to Rome at the end of the 16th cen- 
tury. After some historical details, it 
states— 


‘‘The alterations in the Greek Ritual had 
reached its extreme limit, and they could no 
longer be submitted to. This the Bishops of 
Chelm themselves acknowledged. At quite a 
recent period (1841) the Bishop Schoumborski 
undertook to re-establish the Greek Ritual; but 
this attempt excited to such a pitch the discon- 
tent of the Polish patrons, and of the nation, 
as stirred up by them, that the Bishop was 
obliged to give way. After that no further ob- 
stacle stayed the alteration of the Greek Ritual : 
the invasion of Latinism and Polonism assumed 
the largest proportions, and the high dignita- 
ries of Chelm themselves allowed the introduc- 
tion into the Uniat churches of the litanies, of 
the scapularies, and of all the Polish prayers, as 
well as of or , canticles, &c, e Polish 
language held complete sway. The Uniats 
having gone over to Latinism, under these 
circumstances became ardent Latins and zealous 
Poles, strangers to their nationality, and ashamed 
of the name of Russians.” 


The Messager Oficiel goes on to mention 
the measures taken in October, 1873, by 
the Episcopal Consistory of Chelm for 
the re-establishment of Divine Service 
according to the canons of the Eastern 
Church, and makes the following ad- 
missions : — 
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‘* Unhappily, in the vi of Drolew, dis- 
trict of Rodin » when, by order of the military 
authorities, an unarmed y of soldiers pro- 
ceeded to arrest the principal ringleaders of the 
disturbances, the crowd attacked them with 
sticks and stones, and wounded some officers, 
soldiers, and Cossacks. The remainder of the 
detachment was then forced to fire several times, 
and in consequence one person was killed and 10 
were wounded. . . . In the village of Pratoulin 
a crowd of peasants rose in insurrection and in- 
dulged in disorders during several days. When 
the detachment of troops arrived on the spot it 
was attacked with sticks and stones, whereby 
the senior officer in command of the detachment, 
some officers, and many soldiers were wounded. 
The detachment was consequently forced to fire, 
with the result of nine peasants killed and 14 
wounded.” 


A pamphlet called Les Misstonaires Mos- 
covites, published last year at Paris, says 
that at Drelow 5 peasants were killed 
and 28 severely wounded. It is singu- 
lar how the Russians are attached to 
the number one in their lists of killed, 
and it caused a German paper lately to 
observe that the Cossack who was to 
have been killed in a recent engagement, 
was not so, because he was on furlough. 
The next extract from the Messager 
Offciel of July, 1874, states— 


“During the last sojourn of His Majesty the 
Emperor at Warsaw delegates from several 
United Greek parishes of the province of 
Siedlce arrived in that town with the object of 
presenting a petition begging for the revocation 
of the measures taken by the diocesan authority 
relative to certain ceremonies of the United 
Greek worship. When this was brought to the 
knowledge of the Sovereign, His Majesty deigned 
to order the Governor General of Warsaw, 
A.D.C. General Count Kotzebue, to declare 
again to the United Greek populations that re- 
quests of this kind cannot be received, and that 
His Majesty is persuaded that the United Greek 
population, Russian from time immemorial, and 
always faithful to the Throne, when released 
from the deplorable errors and the malicious in- 
stigations which are forcing them from the path 
of duty, will not delay the adoption of their 
ancient and regular religious ceremonies; and 
will show themselves, as formerly, submissive 
and quiet, as His Majesty the Emperor has been 
accustomed to see them hitherto.” 


It is therefore established by the Rus- 
sian official statements that the Uniats 
were ordered to change the Ritual which 
they had used for centuries—Page 15 of 
Blue Book; that they had objected and 
resisted, and that this resistance had to 
be overcome by the fire of the Russian 
troops; that the Emperor refused to re- 
ceive any petitions from them to stay 
this persecution, and enjoined on them 
to return to the Russian Ritual. After 
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this it is not surprising that the Messager 
Offctel of January, 1875, was able to an- 
nounce that 45 parishes, and 50,000 souls, 
and 26 priests, had been re-admitted to 
orthodoxy and to the Ritual of their an- 
cestors. It is to be observed that through- 
out these official papers the Russians are 
always harping upon the ancestors of 
these people. If the Russian Govern- 
ment had a right to require people to be 
of the religion of their ancestors, then 
we should be of the religion of our father 
Adam, and all mankind would be of one 
religion ; but if we are not to go back so 
far, where is the line to be drawn; and 
if the United Greeks are to go back 200 
years, why not 600 or 700 years, when 
their ancestors were idolators. In these 
districts conversion by military pressure 
has always been the custom. The Li- 
thuanians were converted in that man- 
ner, and drawn up in platoons for bap- 
tism, and the name of Peter or Paul was 
given to each platoon for the whole of 
the men in it. The Messager Offciel 
goes on to say— 





“These despatches having been submitted to 
His Majesty the Emperor, His Majesty deigned 
to order that the Uniats that have rejoined or- 
thodoxy should be thanked for the sentiments 
of boundless devotion and happiness which they 
had expressed at being henceforward of one 
faith with their Sovereign.” 


This is sufficiently significative ; but it is 
rendered more so by the next Paper in 
the Correspondence, which is a despatch 
from Lord Augustus Loftus, forwarding 
an extract from the Journal de St. Péters- 
bourg, containing an address from the 
United Greeks of Chelm. Lord Augustus 
Loftus says— 


“This address has apparently been published 
to correct the impression which may have been 
formed from the previous publications of the 
official organ, that the thanks of the Emperor had 
been expressed for the return of the United 
Greeks to orthodoxy, whereas they were onl 
called forth by the loyal expression of the rf 
dress.” 


Now these are exactly the principles 
in respect to religious administration of 
* Nebuchadnezzar, and not the principles 
of civil and religious liberty which are 
identified with Englishmen. It is re- 
marked by the Poles that the name of 
the Assyrian King, when read and trans- 
lated in the Slav language, is a concise 
epitome of his principles, for ‘“‘ Na Bog 
nada Tsar’’ means ‘‘ There is no God 
but the Czar.” The Russian official 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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papers lay much stress upon these 
United Greeks belonging to the Russian 
family; but there is internal evidence 
that they do not belong to it, for 
throughout an expression is used which 
would not be used by Russians proper 
or Muscovites, they call the Emperor the 
White Czar. Now that expression, or 
Ak-Padishah, is one that is used natu- 
rally by the Kirghiz and other Tartars, 
and by races foreign to Russia. There 
is also the alternative supposition that 
these addresses were not drawn up by 
the United Greeks, but by an official 
from a part of the Russian Empire where 
this phrase is in vogue. The attempt to 
substitute Russian images or paintings 
for those of a Western pattern, referred 
to in this Blue Book, is traditional in 
Russia. For as long ago as the reign 
of the predecessor of Peter I., an ac- 
count is given in the travels of Maca- 
rius, the patriarch of Antioch, of the 
preaching of the patriarch of Moscow, 
Nicon, to the Tsar Alexis, when he was 
at Viazma, near Smolensk, against paint- 
ings in the Frank fashion, and of his 
anathematizing and excommunicating all 
those who painted them or placed them 
in their houses. On this occasion Nicon 
threw the paintings on the pavement of 
the church, and ordered them to be 
burnt. But the Ozar entreated the pa- 
triarch, saying—‘‘ No, father, do not 
burn them; rather bury them in the 
earth,” and in such sort they were dis- 
posed of. The patriarch Nicon may have 
so acted from religious fanaticism ; but 
now the Russian Government uses fana- 
ticism as a pretext for civil tyranny, and 
for crushing the Polish race and lan- 
guage. Lord Augustus Loftus wrote on 
the 18th March, 1874, thatM. Westmann 
said that these sad events, the disturb- 
ances in Poland, were in no way con- 
nected with any political questions, nor 
did they bear a Polish character. This 
hardly agrees with the fact that, a few 
years before, in 1868, an article had ap- 
peared in a newspaper of St. Peters- 
burg, with the title— On the authorization 
of the introduction of the Russian language 
into the Catholic services. This article 
says— 

‘We are of the opinion of those who main- 
tain that the solution of the Polish question 
meets with difficulties, unless Catholicism is first 
separated from Polonism, by the help of the in- 
troduction of the Russian language into ser- 
mons, prayer-books, and those services which 
are now read in Polish, for the Latin employed 
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in the mass is yy ee war It is quite 
true that the so-called Kingdom of Poland has 
in Russia a powerful and national institution ; 
this is the Roman Catholic Church.” 


The pamphlet named The Muscovite Mis- 
stonaries, to which I have already re- 
ferred, gives copious extracts from the 
minutes of a Conference held at St. 
Petersburg in June, 1872, of a Commit- 
tee called the ‘‘ Guardian of the United 
Greek Church.” This Committee was 
presided over by Count Berg, Governor 
of Poland, while Count Tolstoy, the 
Minister of Instruction and Worship, 
and Count Schouvaloff, Director of the 
Secret Police of the Imperial Cabinet, 
were invited to it. Imagine Colonel 
Henderson or the Bow Street Magis- 
trate being called to sit in the Jerusalem 
Chamber in a Committee of Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury! There 
were also summoned from Poland the 
Governors of Siedlce, Podlachia, Lublin, 
and the Abbé Popiel. These minutes 
state that the Committee had unani- 
mously decided that the Government, 
while not using violent measures to bring 
the United Greeks to orthodoxy, can in 
no wise permit the Catholicization of the 
Union, by the introduction of Latin cere- 
monies, and that, on the contrary, it 
must free the Union from all innovations 
recently introduced, and which are not 
compatible with the interests of the Em- 
pire. In conclusion, I would request 
your Lordships to observe how very dis- 
passionate are the despatches of Colonel 
Mansfield ; and I have endeavoured to 
treat the subject in the same spirit. The 
Press has recently announced that the 
Russian Government will shortly refute 
them. In order to do this, the Russians 
will first have to refute their own Official 
Gazettes, and they must be prepared to 
meet the still stronger despatches of the 
Consuls of other Powers, which will 
probably see the light before long. I 
move for the despatch in reply to 
Colonel Mansfield’s despatches. It may 
not exist; there are many who say Mr. 
Gladstone did not care for the victims 
in this case because they were Roman 
Catholics—possibly they wrong the right 
hon. Gentleman. Others say that as the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) wrote that 
Her Majesty’s Government did not care 
to inquire too minutely how far the 
Russian Government had observed its 
engagements with regard to Khiva, 
where a British interest was involved, so 
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it was hardly to be expected that he 
would minutely inquire into these 
events. But I believe the truth is that 
he had not time to do so, for it will be 
remembered that the late Government 
was engaged in a struggle for its exist- 
ence at the date of these despatches ; 
but if that¥is the‘7case, I expected that 
the noble Earl the late Foreign Secre- 
tary, whom I regret not to see in the 
House, would be glad of an opportunity 
of stating to the House and to the coun- 
try that these deeds of the Russian Go- 
vernment are not among those good 
deeds of that Government which Mr. 
Gladstone has so frequently described. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for the omitted despatch of 
the Earl Granville in reply to Lieut.-Colonel 
Mansfield’s despatches of 29th January and 
18th February 1874.— (The Lord Stanley of 
Alderley.) 


Lorpv HOUGHTON said, that the 
production of Correspondence such as 
that from which his noble Friend had 
quoted was a proceeding of a somewhat 
unusual character. The Correspondence 
referred to matters of purely local and 
internal administration in the Empire of 
Russia, and its production in ordinary 
circumstances might have been inter- 
preted as manifesting an unfriendly and 
discourteous feeling on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government towards the Go- 
vernment of Russia. Whatever our 
individual opinion might be, the English 
Government had no more right to inter- 
fere, politically or diplomatically, in a 
religious dispute between the Rus- 
sian Government and Russian subjects, 
than the Russian Government would 
have to interfere in any religious dispute 
that might arise between the English 
Government and any of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in any part of the British do- 
minions. He did not deny that there 
was some validity in that objection. At 
any rate the events referred to in the 
Correspondence had taken place some 
years ago, and were not immediately 
connected with any of the late trans- 
actions between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and that of Russia. Therefore, he 
presumed that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not have spontaneously laid 
on the Table the Correspondence now 
before their Lordships; but it was a 
different question whether they would 
have been justified in refusing its pro- 
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duction when it was moved for by an 
independent Member of the other House. 
B yhaving done so, they would not, in- 
deed, have taken upon themselves the 
justification of the acts of Russia, but 
they would have exposed themselves to 
the imputation of refusing information 
as to those acts; while as regarded the 
acts of another Power, they had laid on 
the Tables of both Houses details which 
had deeply agitated the feelings of the 
people of this country, and had seriously 
influenced the future destinies of Eng- 
land and, perhaps, of the world. That 
being the case, he thought Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could not be accused 
of unfairness in having produced the 
Correspondence to which attention had 
been drawn by his noble Friend. If 
this country was to take up and be 
deeply agitated by the religious diffi- 
culties of another country, it was just 
that they should know the whole matter 
and be made fully acquainted with both 
sides of the question. He did not how- 
ever, wish to attach an undue import- 
ance to the Oorrespondence. It told 
them nothing new, nothing exceptional. 
Through his connection with the Com- 
mittee of the Polish Society, which now 
dated as far back as 35 years, he had 
had before him the series of persecutions 
of the Roman Catholics which had taken 
place in Russia—persecutions no doubt 
vindicated, by some minds, on grounds 
of high State policy, but still of such a 
nature as to be abhorrent to the feelings 
of the English people. The war now 
going on in that distant portion of the 
world was founded upon identically the 
same plea, principle, impulse, and pas- 
sions which animated the conduct of the 
Russian Government in dealing with 
this question. He thought, however, 
that even in its worst times, the persecu- 
tions related in these despatches were 
not to be attributed entirely to the 
Sovereign or Government of Russia. 
One of the results of those persecutions 
was that, without concealment, the 
heads of the Roman Catholic Church 
had expressed their desire for the suc- 
cess of the Ottoman arms, and in Spain 
there was the astounding phenomenon 
—enough to make Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella rise from their graves—of prayers 
ascending from the churches of that 
country for the triumph of the Turks. 
He could not think that, in fairness to all 
parties, Her Majesty’s Government could 
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have done otherwise than lay these des- 
patches on the Table of the House. It 
must be borne in mind that the present 
war, which seemed to us inexcusable, was 
justified in the minds of millions of men, 
who believed that by prosecuting it they 
were propagating a true religious doc- 
trine; the consequence of which would 
be the complete dominion of the Greek 
Church in the Ottoman Empire; while, 
on the other hand, the hopes which the 
Roman Catholics entertained for the 
Christian populations of Turkey were 
very much modified by their fears of 
what their co-religionists might ex- 
perience if, by the success of the Russian 
arms, they were to fall under the rule of 
the Russo-Greek Church. 

Tue Marauzss or RIPON said, he 
was not at all astonished that the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley of Alderley), should 
have asked for further information than 
was contained in the Correspondence 
that had been laid upon the Table. The 
dates of the despatches, the answers to 
which were asked for by the noble Lord, 
showed that those despatches could not 
have reached this country till his noble 
Friend (Earl Granville) had left, or was 
on the point of leaving, the Foreign 
Office, and had been succeeded there 
by his noble Friend who now filled the 
post of Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; 
but it was remarkable that there was 
not a single despatch from our Foreign 
Office in the whole Correspondence ; and 
he feared that the reply of his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Derby) would be, 
that there were no answers included 
in the Papers, because no answers were 
sent. It was possible that he him- 
self, being of the same faith as those 
who had been persecuted by the Russian 
Government, might feel an even warmer 
and heartier admiration for the gallant 
struggles of the Roman Catholic subjects 
of Russia, and a stronger abhorrence of 
the persecutions to which they had been 
subject, than were entertained by some 
other persons; but he felt sure that in 
their Lordships’ House there was no 
sympathy in those persecutions. He 
must, however, differ from those who 
would put the case of the Russian 
persecutions on a par with the Turkish 
outrages in Bulgaria, as regarded the 
manner in which each ought to be re- 
garded by this country. The two cases 
were different not only in degree, but 
in kind. Could his noble Friend (the 
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Earl of Derby) have found an oppor- 
tunity of expostulating with Russia on 
the receipt of the statements made to 
him in 1874 and 1875, in the same 
tone as he had expostulated with Tur- 
key in his famous despatch of last 
Autumn? He asked whether his noble 
Friend would have been justified in 
addressing to Lord Augustus Loftus 
such a letter as that which he had 
addressed to Sir Henry Elliot? If 
he would not have been, the two cases 
were not parallel. Could his noble 
Friend the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) have described Russian 
independence as, in terse and decisive 
language, he described in January last 
the ‘‘ independence’? of the Ottoman Em- 
pire? He ventured to think not. In 
fact, there was no real parallel between 
the two cases. He trusted, however, 
that his noble Friend had found it pos- 
sible by some means to expostulate with 
regard to these disgraceful proceedings 
—or, at any rate, to express sympathy 
with the sufferers. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, that he had 
the honour of bringing this subject 
before their Lordships some two months 
ago, under a feeling that it was his duty 
to inquire under what circumstances 
these despatches were presented to 
Parliament. It did seem very strange 
to him when he heard in the explana- 
tion of the noble Earl that these des- 
patches were called a ‘‘ Correspondence,” 
as correspondence there was none, there 
being no reply to any one of the des- 
patches. Russia was now doing in the 
field that which diplomacy had an 
opportunity of doing six or eight months 
ago; but whatever credit Europe might 
be disposed to allow to Russia, the duty 
of this country would be to consider 
what power she had acquired, or was 
acquiring, and whether she would exer- 
cise it for the benefit of those races over 
whom she might claim Sovereignty. He 
thought that his noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley) had done good ser- 
vice upon this occasion. Their object 
was not to exasperate, but to calm, the 
feelings of people both in the East and 
the West. This war was not so much 


one of the Russian Government, as of the 
Russian people on behalf of their co- 
religionists in European Turkey, and 
there were millions of people in this 
country who, though they had no 
interest in the Greek subjects of the 
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Porte as co-religionists, yet as members 
of the Christian Church, and on grounds 
of humanity, which bound all men to- 
gether as one people, deeply sympathized 
with them in their sufferings. 

Eart FORTESOCUE was understood 
to protest against any recognition—even 
by implication — of the righteousness 
of the absorption of the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw by Russia in defiance of 
Treaty obligations. Notwithstanding the 
statement of the noble Lord (Lord 
Houghton) that the country had no 
right to interfere between the Rus- 
sian Government and its subjects in 
religious disputes, he maintained that 
we had a right—the expediency of doing 
so was another question—to protest 
against the ill-treatment of a people 
who, though de facto, were not de jure, 
subjects of Russia. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
do not think I need follow the noble 
Lords who have addressed you through 
all the details to which they have re- 
ferred; and, therefore, I shall content 
myself with simply answering the Ques- 
tions which have been addressed to me. 
They mainly resolve themselves into 
two: ‘‘ Why do you lay these Papers 
upon the Table? and why have you not, 
or do you not also lay the answers to the 
despatches contained in the Blue Book?’”’ 
Now, my Lords, I have already ex- 
plained, and probably you will not re- 
quire me to refer to it again, except in 
passing, what were the circumstances 
under which this Correspondence took 
place and under which it was laid on 
the Table. I donot think it would have 
been our duty to volunteer it. I do not 
think it would have been our duty to 
have laid upon the Table of the House, 
without the expression of a strong wish 
that we should do so, Papers relating to 
the local and internal administration of a 
foreign and independent Power. But 
those Papers were moved for by a Mem- 
ber of the other House of Parliament ; 
and I believe it was a fact that a con- 
siderable degree of interest was felt in 
their production—and it was not un- 
na that that interest should have 
been felt, as we all know the greatest 
possible excitement prevailed in the 
country as to the relative positions at 
that time of Russia and Turkey. There 
were some persons who said that the 
Russian Government were merely using 
the Eastern Question as a means to ita 
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own aggrandizement ; while others said 
that Russia wasthe championof religious 
freedom, and wasdefending an oppressed 
race against religious persecution. Well, 
that is a very fair controversy on both 
sides ; and it was perfectly natural that 
those who do not take the view that 
Russia is the disinterested champion of 
religious freedom should inquire what 
has been her attitude, and what has been 
the action of the Russian Government, on 
questions of religious toleration where 
its own subjects were concerned. I do 
not think I should have been justified, 
nor would Her Majesty’s Government 
have been justified, in withholding those 
Papers. I donot see how we could have 
justified the production on the one hand 
of the minutest details of every question 
which had arisen between the Turkish 
Government and its subjects, if we had 
said that in regard to matters which 
concerned Russia, we thought it our 
duty to keep back information on the 
ground that offence might be given 
to Russian feeling. My Lords, that 
is my answer why and how these 
Papers came to be produced. With 
regard to the other Question—‘‘ Why 
do you not lay the answers upon the 
Table?” my reply will be one of a 
very simple character. I believe these 
despatches were acknowledged in the 
usual official form ; but I distinctly state 
—and I do not in the least wish. to 
conceal the fact— that I have not 
thought it my duty in the past, and I do 
not think it my duty now, to address 
any representation to the Russian Go- 
vernment upon the subject of the acts 
narrated in the Papers. I have my own 
opinion as to the character of these acts 
—and I should not, if called upon to do 
so, shrink from expressing it. But be- 
fore you address a representation to a 
foreign Government there are two cir- 
cumstances which you are bound to con- 
sider. One is, what is your locus standi 
for making that representation ; and the 
other is, what practical advantage will 
result from your so doing to those for 
whose benefit the representation is made. 
Now, my Lords, looking at the question 
of locus standi, I am bound to say that I 
really do not know upon what ground I 
should have been justified in taking this 
up as a matter of diplomatic controversy. 
It is purely and simply a question be- 
tween the Russian Government and the 
subjects of that country—and I think it 
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would introduce a very dangerous and 
very inconvenient precedent if we were 
to set an example in formal official 
despatches of one Government under- 
taking to lecture another Govern- 
ment as to the manner in which it 
conducts its internal affairs. We are 
told that the Polish war led to offi- 
cial remonstrances and representations 
on our part. Yes; but that was an 
entirely different matter. That was a 
question in which to a certain extent 
international arrangements and Treaty 
rights were concerned. The Treaty of 
Vienna constituted for the Kingdom of 
Poland a certain organization, and it 
was thereby made a matter of general 
European arrangement. Subsequently 
Russia caused that arrangement to be 
modified, the Kingdom of Poland as it 
then existed being destroyed and the 
administration of Poland being merged 
in the general administration of Russia. 
That was a change of an international 
character, and all those Powers which 
had been parties to the original settle- 
ment were undoubtedly entitled, if they 
thought fit, to take cognizance of subse- 
quent changes introduced in that way. 
My Lords, the only other ground which 
may be alleged—and I do not think it 
is parallel—is the case of the Bulgarian 
atrocities, upon which so much has been 
said. But our position in regard to 
Turkey last year was wholly different 
from our position in regard to Russia. 
When these affairs were going on, Russia 
was not engaged in any controversy in 
which we could be called upon to act as 
mediators. We had never guaranteed 
the independence of Russia; we had 
guaranteed the independence of Turkey. 
In the case of the Bulgarian atro- 
cities," we ‘did not rest upon the gene- 
ral and, I think, rather weak ground of 
Turkey being a Power whose existence 
we had guaranteed—we rested upon 
the special ground that, at the very time 
when these outrages occurred, we were 
actually engaged in a mediation, the 
object of which was to extricate the 
Turkish Government from the difficulties 
into which it had fallen; and, as I have 
said more than once in this House, we 
had an obvious right to protest in our 
capacity of mediator against outrages of 
such a character which, if they had con- 
tinued, would have made mediation on 
our part impossible. Nothing of that 
kind was the case as regarded Russia ; 
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and, therefore, unless we were to act 
simply on humanitarian motives and 
were to say—‘‘ We denounce in the face 
of Europe the manner in which you are 
treating your Polish subjects,” we had 
no ground at all tostand upon. And as 
I said before, so I repeat now, that I 
think for any one great Power to set an 
example of interfering by official repre- 
sentations in the internal affairs of others 
would be a practice which—however it 
might commend itself in the first instance 
to our feelings of humanity—would in 
the long run tend to produce evils more 
grave than any which it might remove. 
My Lords, there is another considera- 
tion, and that is, what result would fol- 
low from any representations on our 
part? Iam bound to say I do not think 
the result would have been one of a 
satisfactory character. It would be quite 
impossible for us, even if we attempted 
to do it, to exercise a general supervi- 
sion over the provincial and internal ad- 
ministration of the Russian Government ; 
and if we were on a single occasion to 
interfere on behalf of one single class of 
persons whom we might suppose to have 
been ill-used, the probability would be 
that, as soon as our backs were turned— 
that is to say, as soon as our attention 
was called to some other quarter—those 
who had complained, and those who had 
given us information, and those of the 
Native population who had solicited our 
interference, would only suffer the more 
for the foreign intervention which they 
had invoked. My Lords, on the ground, 
therefore, of general principle and on 
the grounds of practical expediency I 
have abstained from taking any further 
part in this matter than such part as I 
have been compelled to take when these 
Papers were called for, and when I laid 
them upon the Table of your Lordships’ 
House. I have explained the principle 
upon which we have acted, and if it 
should be assailed in this House, or 
elsewhere, I shall be prepared to de- 
fend it. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, in reply: I anticipated the possibi- 
lity of the late Secretary of State not 
having had time to reply to these des- 
patches, but it was to be expected that 
some of the late Government might take 
this opportunity of reprobating the ac- 
tion of the Russian Government. In any 
case the Catholics are not likely to feel 
any excessive gratitude for the rather 
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lukewarm advocacy of the noble Mar- 
quess. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND—(THE PARO- 
CHIAL ELECTORATE)—OBSERVATIONS. 


THe Eart or MINTO, in rising to 
call the attention of the House to the 
Return presented to the House (Paper 
No. 5 of the present Session) relativeto the 
composition of the Parochial Electorate 
for the appointment of parish ministers 
created by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland under the provisions 
of the Church Patronage (Scotland) Act, 
1874, and to the insufficiency of the in- 
formation afforded therein, said, he must 
commence by reminding their Lordships 
that by that Act a totally different system 
of regulating the government of the 
Church of Scotland had been introduced, 
and that the General Assembly were 
thereby empowered to make regulations 
by which the appointment of the mi- 
nisters should vest, not in the pa- 
rishioners simply, but in the congre- 
gation. Under the joint legislation of 
Parliament and the General Assembly 
two classes of electors had been created 
—namely, First, all persons on the Com- 
municant Roll, without distinction of 
sex, age, or residence, became, ipso facto, 
electors; secondly, all such other per- 
sons being parishioners of full age as 
have claimed to be enrolled, and . . in 
regard to whom there appeared to the 
kirk-session to be no reason for refusing 
to admit them to the communion if they 
should apply. He thought that the effect 
of having these two classes of electors 
might be, in some cases, to introduce 
the element of electioneering strife into 
the appointment of a minister—and it 
was to be noted that, under the regula- 
tions, the claims for admission to the 
electoral roll were neither to be made 
nor considered until the very eve of the 
election, when, perhaps, the heat attend- 
ing a contested election had already be- 
gun to be manifested. But what he par- 
ticularly wished to point out was the pecu- 
liar result that the passing of the Act had 
had in giving the preponderance at elec- 
tions to the female element in the congre- 
gation; and his object in moving for the 
Return last Session was to see how far 
his anticipations in that respect had 
been verified ; and he found that they 
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had been verified in a remarkable degree. 
He would not trouble the House by 
going into details, but he found that, 
with the exception of one parish in the 
Presbytery of Dunbar, the female com- 
municants greatly preponderated. He 
found that altogether in the 75 parishes 
embraced by the Return, the number of 
electors was 40,000 who qualified as 
communicants, and of those 16,309 were 
male and 23,691 female, giving to the 
female electors a majority of 7,382. 
That was the general result, and with 
only one or two exceptions—one being a 
case in which there was an actual tie— 
there was a great preponderance of 
females over male electors. He would 
only mention one or two isolated cases 
to show how great this preponderance 
was. In St. Stephen’s, Edinburgh, for 
instance, there were 1,924 communicant 
electors, of whom 1,394 were females 
and 533 males. In the parish of Blair- 
Athole there were 236 female to 157 
male electors; in St. Andrews, 1,135 
females to 605 males; and in Montrose 
only 930 male communicant electors to 
1,927 females. There was no doubt, 
therefore, that the female element vastly 
prependerated. It might be defended 
perhaps, but it was rather a remarkable 
thing, and it certainly seemed to him to 
be contrary to the spirit of the old Re- 
formers that women should possess so 
large a power in the government of the 
Church ; and their Lordships would re- 
member that John Knox was not very 
complimentary upon this subject, desig- 
nating them as ‘‘ the monstrous regiment 
of women,” and demonstrating that 
women from their qualities both of 
mind and body should be assigned over 
to the dominion of men. It was for 
this reason that he moved for these 
Papers last year. At the same time, he 
considered the Return as produced 
somewhat deficient, giving no informa- 
tion as to the number of the electors be- 
low 21 years of age, and not saying 
whether they resided in the parish or 
not. It seemed to him that the number 
of electors who were non-parishioners 
ought to be returned; but upon that 
point they got no information at all. It 
was very desirable to have more infor- 
mation respecting the age of the com- 
municant electors, because they knew 
very well that young people, especially 
women became communicants long be- 
fore they attained the age of 21, and 
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therefore they might have a very much 
larger proportion of female than of male 
electors under the age of 21. He would 
not detain their Lordships any longer. 
The noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond) 
had always shown himself most cour- 
teous in furnishing information, and no 
doubt he thought that that which had 
been furnished was sufficient — and in 
fact he had said that the other informa- 
tion he desired was unattainable; but 
inasmuch as by the General Assembly’s 
own regulations no one was an elector 
of the second class, unless he or she was 
a parishioner ‘‘of full age,” he could 
not understand the alleged impossibility 
of procuring precisely similar informa- 
tion in regard to communicants voters 
as was required in respect of non-com- 
municant voters. He would conclude 
by suggesting that in some respects the 
free action of the Church might advan- 
tageously be enlarged. In a recent debate 
in the General Assembly, it had been 
broadly laid down by the Procurator of 
the Church, that it was incompetent for 
the Church to carry out any essential 
modification in the tenor of a certain 
formal document then required to be 
signed by Elders on taking office. He 
would, therefore, suggest whether it 
would not be well to give to the Church 
greater power of self-government than 
it at present possessed. 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he would not follow the 
noble Earl through all the details into 
which he had entered. He was some- 
what at a loss to understand to what 
particular point in these Returns the 
noble Earl had called attention to. The 
noble Earl seemed to desire some further 
information; but he assured the noble 
Earl last year, and he assured him again 
now, that that information could not be 
obtained—for the reason that it did not 
exist—the electoral roll contained no 
information as to how many male or 
female communicants there were under 
the age of 21. The noble Earl com- 
plained of the insufficiency of the Re- 
turns, but they contained all the infor- 
mation for which he had asked. The 
noble Earl seemed to think that the 
number of lady voters was an objection; 
but he carefully avoided drawing any 
comparison between the lady of John 
Knox’s time and of the present time, and 
unless the noble Earl could show that the 
lady of the present time was something 
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worse than the lady of the time of Jchn 
Knox, he did not think he could allege 
the number of lady electors in the 
Church of Scotland as an objection. 
If he recollected rightly, the question 
with respect to the lady voters was dis- 
cussed on the passing of the Bill, and 
their Lordships did not favour the pro- 
posal to exclude them, and the principle 
of election which was adopted had the 
sanction of the noble Duke opposite (the 
Duke of Argyll). In his opinion it was 
premature to propose any amendment to 
the Act, or to interfere in any way with 
the constituent body who were to have 
a vote in the election of ministers in the 
Church of Scotland. 
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Tae Duxe or ARGYLL rose to ask 
a Question of the Secretary of State for 
India, in respect to the relations of the 
Government of India with the Ameer of 
Afghanistan. In doing so, he wished to 
explain that he had purposely framed his 
Notice in a vague way, because he had no 
wish to say anything that could possibly 
embarrass the Government, either at 
home, or in India. All he wished was 
to afford the noble Marquess an oppor- 
tunity of making a statement that might 
help to extricate the Government in 
India out of the position of embarrass- 
ment in which it had been placed by, it 
seemed, unfounded rumour. The fact 
was, that the Foreign relations of the 
Government of India had been always 
peculiar. The relations of the Govern- 
ment with Indian Frontier States differed 
from those with civilized European na- 
tions, because the former were in a semi- 
barbarous condition, and the communi- 
cations with, and with regard to them, 
had to be made in a somewhat irregular 
manner—we had no recognized Repre- 
sentatives with them, and they had none 
with us. Therefore Governmental com- 
munications between the Home and In- 
dian Governments had to be conducted 
to a great extent by means of private 
letters, personal communications, and 
telegrams—documents that it was not 
easy to convey to the public in the shape 
of Parliamentary Papers or Returns. 
This had been his experience while at 
the India Office, and he did not suppose 
that of the noble Marquess who suc- 
ceeded him was widely different. In 
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fact, during his tenure of Office he had 
become convinced of the fact that the 
Government of India by telegrams and 
private letters and instructions must 
have its limits—and more especially 
was this so in reference to our relation- 
ship with independent States. It was, 
in fact, impossible to get real secrecy in 
India—a point to which reference was 
made by a noble Lord, then a Member 
of their Lordships’ House, in speaking 
with reference to the transfer of the 
Indian Government from the East India 
Company to the Crown—his argument 
was, that you could not expect it from 
the servants of the Company, but might 
from the servants of the Crown. Now, 
as regarded the foreign policy of the 
Government of India, that policy was 
shaped by the Minister at home, who 
formerly acted through a Secret Com- 
mittee, and therefore the change of name 
from Company to Crown did not in that 
respect produce any serious effect; but 
much depended upon the good faith of 
the servants of the Crown in India. No 
doubt the Members of the Government 
in India were not in the position of 
Cabinet Ministers at home. They were 
not and did not consider themselves as 
being under the seal of secrecy ;—and, 
in truth, it was impossible to issue in- 
structions in India and to act upon them 
without their becoming matter of public 
notoriety and talk in all the barracks in 
India; and the result was that what was 
intended by the Government came out, 
and generally came out in a most incon- 
venient form, and often tinctured with 
great exaggeration, misconstruction, and 
misapprehension. This misapprehen- 
sion, as it seemed, existed in regard to 
the intentions of the noble Marquess op- 
posite in respect to the relations of the 
Government of India with the Ameer of 
Afghanistan. Perhaps, it might be said 
that among the many qualities of some 
of the high and distinguished men form- 
ing the Government of India reticence 
was not the most remarkable ; and cer- 
tainly one of those eminent men the 
other day, in making a Budget speech, 
alluded to the question of foreign policy 
in a manner which gave rise to very 
serious speculation and alarm. So far 
for the form of the Question he had put 
upon the Paper. A few words as to its 
substance, as to which he had given the 
noble Marquess some private explana- 
tion. Terrible mistakes had been made 
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in the Government of India which led to 
the war with Cabul, and which, in their 
results, went at one time very near to 
shake the power of the British Govern- 
ment in India. Ever since that disas- 
trous, but ultimately triumphant, war, 
the relations between the Government 
of India and the Ruler of Afghanistan 
had been a matter of anxious and serious 
consideration. The policy of the last 
three Viceroys of India towards that 
country had been one of watchfulness 
and friendly support. We did not wish 
to tangle ourselves in any permanent 
arrangements towards that Sovereign. 
Eastern Sovereignties were liable to sud- 
den changes, and in the Royal Family of 
Cabul there had been a series of assas- 
sinations and murders under circum- 
stances of atrocious treachery which 
rendered the tenure of any Sovereign of 
that country essentially insecure. It 
did not appear to the noble Lord (Lord 
Lawrence)—it did not appear to Lord 
Mayo—whose name he could never 
mention without an acknowledgment of 
the affection and respect with which he 
remembered him—it did not occur to his 
noble Friend behind him (Lord North- 
brook), that it would be wise or judicious 
to enter into any permanent Treaty to 
be binding as between the Ameer and 
the Government of India. It was con- 
sidered sufficient to show the same 
friendly feeling towards that Ruler as 
had theretofore existed, and to act 
towards him in a friendly manner. 
Above all, there was one point which 
was frequently a matter of discussion 
in the Government of India—namely, 
whether it would be wise to send to 
Cabul a resident Envoy. As to this 
point, he felt very much as the noble 
Marquess did on Monday night, when 
he spoke on the subject of the appoint- 
ment of a Consul in Central Asia. No 
doubt, it might be very important to 
have a Resident at Cabul, if we could 
get a man for the place and that he was 
received with cordiality ; but it was no- 
torious that for a long time past the 
present Ameer had set his face against 
having such an officer at his Court, and 
he was bound to admit that there was 
much to be said on behalf of the objec- 
tion of Indian Princes to having Resi- 
dents at their Courts. The truth was, 
that by the necessities of the case the 
position, influence, and power of the 
Resident threw into the shade the autho- 
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rity of the Native Sovereign, who knew 
very well that the appointment of such 
an officer had been one of the steps by 
which British aggression had gone on and 
British dominion had been established. 
He could hardly believe, after all the 
friendly conductthey had pursued towards 
the Ruler of Afghanistan, they could have 
any serious intention of adopting aggres- 
sive measures as regarded that country, 
and yet its people were so jealous and 
so notoriously suspicious a race that it 
might well be that such a suspicion 
had entered into their mind; and if we 
were to send a Resident Representative 
to that Court they might regard it as a 
serious danger. That rumours existed 
on the subject there could be no doubt. 
The noble Marquess had not perhaps 
heard of the reports which were in cir- 
culation ; but such rumours had reached 
his ears through channels which left no 
doubt in his own mind that there was 
some particle of truth in them accom- 
panied by the greatest possible exagge- 
ration. Rumour said that the Govern- 
ment of India had determined upon a 
complete change of policy, and had re- 
solved to insist on the Ameer receiving 
a Resident British Envoy at his Court. 
It had been said, too, that a particular 
officer had been appointed, or was likely 
to be appointed—one whom he knew to 
be a man of great ability and energy, 
and who on that very account would be 
regarded by so jealous a personage as 
the Ameer with all the greater suspicion. 
But there were more formidable rumours 
still—namely, that this change of policy 
had been backed by a movement of a 
considerable body of troops under cir- 
cumstances not easily understood, but 
which seemed to point to aggression on 
the North West Frontier—even that a 
bridge of boats had been prepared on 
the Indus; and that, alarmed by diplo- 
matic demands and military arrange- 
ments, the mind of the Ameer was 
thoroughly unsettled—that he was in a 
state of agitation and anger, and was 
collecting troops to resist aggression, or 
perhaps to make an aggressive move- 
ment upon India. The Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan was not perhaps a great 
Power; but another Afghan war would 
be, he need hardly say, a very serious 
matter. But though they had, of 
course, no cause to dread such a 
movement, at the same time, another 
war would cost several millions of 
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money, and it would, in any event, be a 
great misfortune if our good understand- 
ing with the Ameer were seriously dis- 
turbed. He was bound to add that if 
he had put his Question 10 days ago he 
might have been suspected of doing so 
from a fear that the noble Marquess was 
affected by Russophobian propensities ; 
but, after the speech the noble Marquess 
delivered in their Lordships’ House last 
Monday, followed by his speech the 
same evening at the Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall, he could now have no such appre- 
hension, and he could not but thank the 
noble Marquess for the language he held 
on those two occasions. Although those 
speeches assumed a light form and ad- 
ministered some friendly ‘“ chaff” to 
certain alarmists, he believed the noble 
Marquess’s language had served to calm 
the public mind both in India and Eng- 
land. It was, however, all the more 
important that the noble Marquess 
should have an opportunity of giving 
their Lordships’ House and the country 
an assurance that he did not contem- 
plate any serious change in the policy 
heretofore pursued towards Afghanistan; 
and, above all, that he desired to con- 
tinue, at all events, that friendly, but 
watchful, course of conduct which he 
believed was the only safe course to 
adopt in our relations with such a Sove- 
reign as the Ameer. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I have no cause to quarrel 
with the noble Duke in reference to the 
maxim he has laid down with respect to 
private letters. I quite agree with him 
that an over-use of them would be a thing 
to be deplored. But, we have a tradition 
in the India Office that it was with the 
noble Lord at the end of the bench oppo- 
site (Viscount Halifax) that the exces- 
sive use of them originated—I have no 
doubt that in the political circumstances 
with which he had to deal his success 
was a sufficient justification of his action. 
No doubt, it would be undesirable that a 
full record of the proceedings of one 
Government should not be left for the 
benefit of their Successors; but I need 
not say that it does net follow that because 
our instructions prescribe adherence to 
that system, those documents can be laid 
upon the Table of your Lordships’ House. 
I am bound also to concur entirely with 
the noble Duke as to the singular diffi- 
culty which is placed in the way of the 
Indian Government by the curious talka- 
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tiveness of the English officials in India- 
I do not for a moment mean to include 
all Indian officials in that censure ; but 
there are no doubt some who talk about 
the public business of the Government 
to their friends. In spite, however, of 
the gloomy picture which my noble 
Friend drew — and to which to some 
extent, I must say, I subscribe—I think 
that matters are mending in that respect, 
and that, on the whole, the Governments 
of India are learning the necessity of 
imposing greater reticence on the part 
of those they employ in public matters. 
The public of India have, however, be- 
come so accustomed to a free and frank 
disclosure of all the Government are 
doing, that when they are unable to 
obtain the usual information they are 
very apt—with imaginations perhaps 
warmed by an Indian sun—to supply 
the facts which they are anxious to 
obtain, and the result is these strange 
stories which have frightened my noble 
Friend as to the prospects of our Indian 
Empire. Of course, it is perfectly true 
that there has been a Conference at 
Peshawur. A great many subjects were 
discussed at it; but it will be difficult to 
produce Papers, because the politics of 
the East, much more than those of the 
West, are of a personal character; and 
often communications, which, if they 
occurred in Western nations, it would 
be very easy to lay upon the Table, in- 
volve in the East the personal feelings 
of Potentates to such an extent as to 
make such disclosures inexpedient. 
Therefore, the conversations which oc- 
curred at Peshawur are not matters 
which I could prudently place on record 
among the Papers laid before Parlia- 
ment. There is another observation 
which I should liketomake. The noble 
Duke alluded to the fact that the Ameer 
of Afghanistan does not allow a British 
Envoy to reside at his Court. The noble 
Duke evidently regards this refusal as 
an act of semi-barbarism, and said that 
the Ameer of Cabul was the only Poten- 
tate with whom we had relatious over 
the globe who would not receive our 
Envoy. I am not prepared to dispute 
the liberty of action belonging to the 
Ameer; but the result is, that we are 
obliged to communicate with him in a 
more formal and open method than 
would be otherwise necessary, and that 
suggestions, explanations, and requests 
which, if we had ordinary diplomatic 
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relations with the Ameer would be sent 
through a British officer residing at his 
Court, have, as matters stand, to be sent 
through some other diplomatic channel. 
There must be numerous Papers con- 
stantly proceeding through the Foreign 
Office to Ambassadors and others which 
are never heard of by the public. The 
Ameer does not think it right to have 
an Envoy at his Court, and many of such 
communications, necessarily, take a more 
formal shape. Indeed, the Conference 
held at Peshawur was arranged at his 
request. With respect to the informa- 
tion asked for by the noble Duke, I can 
hardly give him much positive know- 
ledge ; but I think I can give him some 
negative information. He has derived 
from the sources open to him the follow- 
ing statement, as I understood him— 
that we had tried to force an Envoy 
upon the Ameer at Cabul—that we had 
selected for that purpose Sir Lewis Pelly, 
whose vigour of mind and action might 
possibly inspire apprehension in the 
Councils of a Native Prince—that we 
had supported this demand by a large 
assemblage of troops on the North- 
Western Frontier, and that we were 
preparing boats upon the Indus. Now, 
we have not tried to force an Envoy 
upon the Ameer at Cabul—we have not 
suggested Sir Lewis Pelly as an Envoy 
to Cabul—the troops were assembled 
on the North-Western Frontier without 
the slightest reference to any such de- 
mand; and with regard to the boats 
on the Indus, I never heard of them 
until to-day. Our relations with the 
Ameer of Cabul have undergone no 
material change since last year. I do 
not believe that he is worse disposed 
towards us than hitherto, or that his 
feelings are in any way more embit- 
tered towards the British Government. I 
cannot follow the noble Duke into a dis- 
cussion of his character ; nor can I enter 
upon that very thorny question, how far 
the great movements of the principal 
European Powers are connected with 
the events to which he refers. The mat- 
ter is one deserving serious attention, 
and when the occasion arises it will call 
for proper precautions. There is no 
doubt that the contest between Russiaand 
Turkey has produced among the nations 
bordering on India a certain recrudes- 
cence of Mussulman feeling which I do 
not think will issue in any action at- 
tended with the slightest danger to our 
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Indian Empire, but which may very 
well cause vigilance and care on the 
part of the British Government, and 
may induce those who are always on 
the look-out for news in India to imagine 
that something stronger and more defi- 
nite has occurred than has really hap- 
pened. If it is necessary to re-open the 
Conference it will be done under better 
auspices. I only wish emphatically to 
repeat that none of those suspicions of 
aggression on the part of the English 
Government have any true foundation ; 
that our desire in the future, as it has 
been in the past, is to respect the Afghan 
Ruler, and to maintain as far as we can 
the integrity of his dominions. There is 
no ground for any of the apprehensions 
to which the noble Duke has referred, 
or for suspicions which are too absurd 
to be seriously entertained. The affairs 
of the Frontier are maintaining a peace- 
ful aspect, with the exception of a little 
trouble with a local tribe—the Afree- 
dees. We have also maintained our 
relations with Khelat, and the Papers 
we have laid on the Table will explain 
what has occurred. But there is no 
reason for any apprehension of any 
change of policy or of disturbance in 
our Indian Empire. 

Lorp LAWRENCE said, that so far 
as Central Asia was concerned, there 
was nothing to be desired beyond the 
statement of the noble Marquess to the 
House, coupled with that made “ else- 
where’”’ on the previous Monday ; but, 
with regard to our policy on the North- 
West Frontier and our relations with 
Cabul, he feared that something more 
had occurred than had yet been heard 
of. It seemed unlikely that all the 
doubts, forebodings, and suggestions 
which had appeared in the Indian 
papers should have so little basis as 
contended for in the explanations of the 
noble Marquess. It was clear from the 
Indian papers, and he included those 
which supported the action of the Indian 
Government, that something of very 
considerable importance had occurred to 
cause agitation on the North-West 
Frontier of India. With regard to the 
late Conference at Peshawur, it was 
generally understood that certain de- 
mands were pressed on the Ameer of 
Cabul which had caused him much dis- 
tress and perplexity of mind. It was 
asserted that this perplexity mainly arose 
in consequence of the movements of 
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Russia against Turkey. He would not 
deny that there was a certain amount of 
interest felt by the Mahomedans of 
India in the conflict now going on in 
regard to Turkish possessions. From a 
long experience of Mahomedans, he was 
convinced that while a certain number 
of religious and learned men, leaders of 
the faith of Islam, as well as men who 
had actually made pilgrimage to Mecca 
and Medina, would probably have strong 
feelings on the subject of the present 
war, the great mass of the Mahomedan 
community had no lively interest in the 
contest. But it seemed certain to him that 
some great change affecting the relations 
of Afghanistan with the British Govern- 
ment had been actually contemplated, 
and that this was the origin of the 
anxiety at Cabul. It was now 20 years 
since he (Lord Lawrence) had made the 
Treaty, which still existed, between Dost 
Mahommed, the late Ruler of Cabul, and 
the British Government. Previous to 
that time the Ameer had been our pri- 
soner, and by Lord Ellenborough had 
been magnanimously restored to his own 
country. At the time of the Treaty of 
1857, and before his death in 1863, the 
Ameer had warned him (Lord Lawrence) 
against lending the support of the British 
Government to the conflicting preten- 
sions of his sons, and advised him to al- 
low them to fight it out. In consequence, 
he steadily refused his support to any 
party until one got the upper hand. 
The old Ameer, Dost Mahommed, re- 
ceived two British officers, and allowed 
them to go to Kandahar, where they 
remained so long as they could do so 
with safety. But the elder of them, the 
present Sir Harry Lumsden, assured 
him that, owing to the espionage prac- 
tised on him at Kandahar, less informa- 
tion was obtainable there than could be 
got, without difficulty, at Peshawur, 
where travellers and traders from all 
parts of Central Asia met each other 
and talked freely, without fear of inter- 
ference. One special circumstance cal- 
culated to affect the mind and influence 
the policy of the present Ameer was the 
late occupation of Quettah, which was in 
the direct line of communication between 
Scinde, the Bolan Pass, and Kandahar. 
That occupation was a direct challenge 
to the Afghans, and an exceedingly un- 
wise step, if we desired to cultivate 
friendly relations with them. As to the 
invasion of India from Central Asia, he 
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could only endorse the clear and forcible 
remarks made by the noble Marquess 
himself the other day. As regarded the 
occupation of Quettah, independent of 
the political objections to which he had 
already referred, it struck him that much 
might also be said as to the military dis- 
advantages of such amovement. Those 
who had for years advocated this policy 
looked on Quettah, at the head of the 
Bolan Pass, as the proper position 
whereby, on the one hand, we held a 
command of the pass and the mountain 
country on both sides against an in- 
vader, and, on the other hand, would 
be able to move rapidly, if necessary, 
on Kandahar and Herat, or from Kan- 
dahar towards Cabul, so as to meet or to 
take in flank an enemy moving from 
Herat towards Cabul. A small body of 
troops, however, at Quettah, far ad- 
vanced from effectual support, would be 
liable to be cut off, if attacked in force 
by a formidable enemy from the West, 
while a body of troops at Quettah, suffi- 
cient to meet such an enemy advancing 
from Herat, or moving by that place 
towards Cabul, should be of the dimen- 
sions of a considerable army, with suit- 
able reserves in the rear. In the first 
Sikh war we had an instance of the evil 
of placing a force far advanced from its 
supports at Ferozepore, when it required 
all the courage of the late Lord Gough, 
and all the sagacity of the late Lord 
Hardinge, to prevent that force from 
being destroyed. In that instance our 
troops were hurried forward, and had 
to fight the battles of Moodkhee and 
Ferozeshur at great disadvantage. If 
what had been stated by the noble 
Duke, however, who preceded him was 
a delusion, that delusion had spread to 
England. The noble Duke had also 
made some allusion to the movement of 
troops. What he (Lord Lawrence) un- 
derstood to be the case was, not that 
any troops had been actually put in mo- 
tion, but that they had been told off to 
be in readiness in their several canton- 
ments, and that to this end the collection 
of carriage and supplies in considerable 
quantities had been ordered. Further, 
he was credibly informed that a bridge 
of boats had been built at Koshalgurh, 
on the Indus, for the passage of troops 
to Kohat. It was impossible to gua- 
rantee secrecy or to prohibit discussion 
while such preparations were being 
made. He (Lord Lawrence) further 
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thought that there was a third cause of 
probable offence to the Ameer. The 
Maharajah of Kashmir had been encou- 
raged to advance troops beyond Gilgit 
towards Chitral, so as to obtain a com- 
mand of the passes leading from Eastern 
Turkistan, and with that view we had 
given the Maharajah 5,000 stand of 
arms. It was impossible that these 
matters, even if they were no more than 
talk, should not come to the ears of the 
Ameer, and cause irritation. In fact, 
in the Ameer’s view of the case, he, no 
doubt, would consider himself threat- 
ened at three different points. First, 
there was the occupation of Quettah ; 
secondly, there were the rumours of 
troops being about to move, and the col- 
lection of supplies and carriage on our 
frontier; and, thirdly, the encourage- 
ment held out to the Maharajah of 
Kashmir. At all events, the noble 
Marquess might let the House have the 
Papers, as it was important that they 
should know the actual Correspondence 
that had passed on the subject. There 
was another rumour to which he would 
call the attention of the noble Marquess, 
though it was not immediately connected 
with this subject—namely, that the Go- 
vernor General intended to divide the 
Punjab and place ths-whole of the 
Trans-Indus Territories under a separate 
Government. He had a strong feeling 
of affection towards the Punjab and the 
people of the Province, who would 
thereby be seriously affected, and he 
could not help thinking that it would be 
a serious political error, as well as a 
great misfortune, if there should be a 
break-up of the Punjab system and Go- 
vernment. His reasons for so thinking 
were as follows—to say nothing of the 
changes in the internal administration, 
which would require to be treated at 
too great length to be clearly un- 
derstood, and the disruption of the 
frontier districts from the main portion 
of the Punjab, the transfer of the fron- 
tier and local force from the control of 
the Lieutenant Governor to that of the 
Commander-in-Chief would probably 
follow. This change had from time to 
time been advocated, but had hitherto 
been resisted with success. The Fron- 
tier Force, from its first formation—now 
28 years ago—had been the main in- 
strument whereby they had guarded 
a large portion of the North-West 
Frontier with uninterrupted success. It 
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had borne all the predatory attacks of 
the adjacent hill tribes; it had secured 
our occupation of the Border districts ; 
and, above all, it had proved of the 
greatest value in all the great troubles 
of the Mutiny of 1857. He might say 
a great deal on this last subject, but 
would content himself with one instance 
of its value. When the Mutiny broke 
out they had six regiments of Native In- 
fantry and one corps of Infantry and 
Cavalry—the latter known as the ‘‘Guide 
Corps ””—in the Peshawur Valley. The 
latter force was moved at once towards 
Delhi; it marched a distance of about 
500 miles in 15 days, and joined in a 
severe action which was fought under 
the walls of the city on the day of its 
arrival. On the other hand, such was 
the condition of the six Regular regi- 
ments of Infantry that we had to disarm 
five of them and carefully watch the 
sixth. Of the 11 Infantry regiments 
which composed the Punjab Force, and 
which had been allotted to the Frontier 
defences, no less than five fought at the 
siege of Delhi, and, from first to last dur- 
ing the Mutiny, they lost from one-fourth 
to one-half their numbers ; and on no 
single occasion that he could recollect 
failed to distinguish themselves in action. 
The officers and men of this Force, whe- 
ther English or native, were proud to 
hold their position as a separate body 
devoted to a particular duty; and their 
identity, when placed under the Com- 
menderin-Chisl, would be in danger of 
being gradually lost. At present they 
were, in the discharge of their duties, 
closely connected with the people and 
the police of the districts in which they 
served, and depended much for their use- 
fulness on their good relations with the 
villages generally, of the Border, and 
thus they obtained valuable information 
of what might be going on in the hills, 
and these advantages by the change 
contemplated were very likely to be lost. 
One of the main grounds, he believed, 
which had been put forward in favour 
of a change of system on the North- 
West Frontier was the assertion that 
unnecessary expeditions against the hill 
tribes had from time to time been un- 
dertaken. But he had found that no 
one of the expeditions which had been 
made into the hills had been made ex- 
cept after all reasonable attempts had 
failed to bring the particular tribe 
against whom the expedition was di- 
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respect British territory. If we occu- 
pied the tracts lying between the Indus 
and the mountain ranges, and required 
the inhabitants to pay revenue, we were 
bound to maintain order and protect 
them from depredation; and if tribes 
in the hills, who from time to time in- 
vaded our territory, could not be re- 
strained by purely defensive measures, 
we had nothing for it but to retaliate 
and invade the lands of the spoilers. 
These expeditions, as a rule, had the 
best effect. It had been rare that a 
second expedition against a tribe became 
necessary, and it might be said that from 
year to year this necessity had dimi- 
nished. In conclusion, all the inhabi- 
tants of the Frontier districts who wished 
for the continuance of our rule must, he 
thought, be supporters of the present 
system. The government of that Pro- 
vince had now for nearly 30 years been 
carried on with signal success. If they 
broke up the Administration, divided 
the Province and destroyed its sym- 
metry, they would infallibly reduce the 
local Government to comparative in- 
significance, while all that forcible and 
continuous unity of action, which had 
resulted from entrusting the internal 
government as well as the policy of the 
Frontier to one and the same hands, 
would be weakened, if not entirely de- 
stroyed. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, the Question put my noble Friend 
the noble Duke behind me (the Duke of 
Argyll) is one of such great importance 
that, having had so recently myself to 
deal with some of these subjects, I 
wish to say a few words in this debate. 
I can assure your Lordships that it is 
my most anxious desire to give all the 
support in my power to the noble Mar- 
quess and the Government of India in 
the management of the affairs of that 
country. I wish to add a few words to 
what has been said by the noble Duke, 
and to express the great gratification 
with which I listened to the speech of 
the noble Marquess the other night, and 
read the speech which the noble Mar- 
quess made elsewhere, in which he ex- 
pressed in language more powerful than 
I can use the views which I entertain 
upon the subject of the alarmist state- 
ments made from time to time with re- 
gard to the possible dangers of India 
from Russia. It was also with great 
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pleasure that I heard what fell from the 
noble Marquess to-night. Ihave shared 
very much in the anxiety expressed by 
my noble Friend who has just addressed 
your Lordships with so great authority 
—for there is no man in this country or 
in India, I may say, who has so perfect 
a knowledge of the whole policy which 
for many years has been pursued with 
respect to Afghanistan and the Punjab 
as my noble Friend—there is no man 
in India, to my knowledge, whose opi- 
nion carries so great weight both with 
the Natives and the English officials as 
that of my noble Friend, and therefore 
the language which my noble Friend 
has used must have great weight with 
your Lordships. I have shared very 
much in the anxiety expressed by my 
noble Friend lest the rumours which ap- 
peared in almost all the Indian and 
English newspapers touching what is 
supposed to have happened lately as 
regards negotiations with Afghanistan 
have been correct. Now, my Lords, we 
have heard from the noble Marquess 
that we need be under no apprehension 
of any substantial change in the policy 
pursued towards the Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan. I heard that with the greatest 
possible satisfaction, because I feel it 
would be no light matter to change a 
policy which has been pursued delibe- 
rately by successive Governments in this 
country, and which has received the cor- 
dial support and approval of men like 
Lord Canning, my noble Friend who has 
just addressed your Lordships, and Lord 
Mayo. We have heard from the noble 
Marquess that it is not correct to say 
that the Ameer of Afghanistan has been 
pressed to receive a British Resident at 
Cabul, or that there was any intention, 
as I understood the noble Marquess, of 
sending a British Force from India to 
Afghanistan with any hostile intent. 
Now, that was the rumour which caused 
me and others much anxiety. My Lords, 
I will not detain your Lordships by 
going into any historical question at 
any length, or stating the principle of 
the policy which has hitherto been pur- 
sued. I agree with almost every word 
that fell from my noble Friend who last 
addressed the House. It is necessary, 
in dealing with Princes of the class of 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, to make great 
allowances for the position in which they 
are placed, and all the circumstances 
connected with them. We cannot expect 
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to carry on negotiations with the Ameer 
of Afghanistan in the same manner as 
with European States. The policy we 
have pursued with regard to the Ameer 
has been to show him that we desired 
to assist him with our advice whenever 
he requires it, and not to press upon him 
the presence of British officers in his 
territories, unless he really desires that 
they should go there, and will give hima 
welcome. I feel satisfied that if that 
policy is deliberately adhered to now, as 
it has been for many years, whatever 
difficulties may have arisen for the time 
being, and whatever suspicions may be 
entertained by the Ameer—from what 
cause I, not being acquainted with the 
facts, will not inquire—will disappear, 
and that the Ameer will soon see that 
his suspicions have no foundation, and 
will look upon us—as every sensible man 
in his position must—as his best friends, 
and as those to whom, in certain circum- 
stances, he will have to apply for assist- 
ance. It is with great satisfaction, 
therefore, that I have heard the assur- 
ance of the noble Marquess that the 
policy I have referred to Her Majesty’s 
Government will continue to pursue. I 
am satisfied that he has given us that 
assurance in perfect good faith, and that 
we may trust him to resist any attempt 
to put it aside. Turning to incidental 
matters, to which reference has been made 
to-night, perhaps your Lordships will 
allow me to say a word or two in favour 
of the Public Servants in India. It has 
been stated that we cannot always rely 
upon our Indian Publie Servants pre- 
serving the secrecy that in some cases is 
absolutely necessary to enable us to con- 
duct negotiations. That is not my ex- 
perience of the Public Servants in India. 
I believe them to be as honourable and 
as discreet a body of men as can be 
found in this country, and that they may 
be trusted implicitly to keep secret any 
confidential matters that may be com- 
municated to them. I am able to state, 
from my own experience, that when I 
had the honour of being connected with 
my noble Friend the Duke of Argyll, 
when he was Secretary of State for 
India, a confidential matter of some im- 
portance relating to India appeared in 
one of the newspapers, and the noble 
Duke wrote to me to endeavour to as- 
certain how the matter had become 
public. Curiously enough, I ascertained 
that the secret had been divulged, not 
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in India, butin thiscountry. I will not 
say by whom. With regard to the re- 
quest of the noble Lord who spoke last 
(Lord Lawrence), that Papers relating 
to this subject may be laid before your 
Lordships, I have sufficient knowledge of 
what passes in those communications not 
to support the noble Lord’s demand, be- 
cause I am satisfied that there are matters 
in some of the communications between 
the Secretary of State and the Indian 
Government upon this subject which it 
would not be for the public interest to 
present to this House. In reference to 
this point, I may say that it would have 
been an entirely wrong course to pursue, 
and quite unconstitutional, had matters 
of this grave importance been conducted 
between the Secretary of State for India 
and the Viceroy of India by means of 

rivate letters. The Government of 

ndia is not conducted by the Governor 
General alone, but by the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council. The Governor General 
has undoubtedly the power in matters of 
importance to overrule his Council ; and 
the latter, on the other hand, have an 
opportunity of recording their opinions, 
if they differ from him. Parliament in 
its wisdom—and I am satisfied from my 
own experience—has rightly taken care 
that no matter of importance shall be 
conducted in India without consultation 
being held between the Governor Gene- 
ral and his Council, in order that the 
latter may have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it. Therefore, I think that it is 
quite impossible for a matter of grave 
importance to be transacted in India by 
means of private communications be- 
tween the Secretary of State at home 
and the Governor General in India. 
During the four years that I was in 
India, I found no inconvenience what- 
ever arise from this arrangement; but 
that it resulted in the greatest advantage 
to the Public Service that men of Indian 
experience should be at hand to give 
me freely and frankly their opinions on 
all matters of importance. With regard 
to the power of the Governor General 
to enter into treaties to guarantee the in- 
tegrity of the possessions of any Native 
Prince in India, Parliament has gone 
even further, and by an Act which still 
remainson the Statute Book, has enacted 
that the Governor General shall have no 
power to enter into such a Treaty without 
the express sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Government. In these circumstances I 
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am glad to hear from the noble Marquess 
that his Instructions, although they can- 
not be made public just at present with 
advantage to the Public Service, are 
framed in accordance with the practice 
I have described. With reference to a 
matter which has been alluded to by 
the noble Lord who spoke last (Lord 
Lawrence), I may say that I do not 
think that it is wise to occupy a post 
so far from our own Frontier as Quettah. 
To do so might very possibly cause 
apprehension on the part of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, and also bring us into 
collision in that part of the country 
with tribes who are by no means 
quiet and orderly. With regard to 
another subject mentioned by the noble 
Lord who last addressed your Lord- 
ships — namely, a proposal that I un- 
derstand has been made for some altera- 
tion in the territorial distribution of 
India, by which a strip of land 800 
miles long by 50 broad in the other side 
of the Indus is’ to be separated from 
the Government of the Punjab, that 
proposal was very thoroughly discussed 
some years ago, and was put aside, and 
during the time I was in India it was 
never revived. I feel satisfied that all 
the reasons adduced by the noble Lord 
against that proposal are sound, and 
that it would be a grave error of 
policy, and attended with grave risks, 
to attempt to make such an alteration. 
India is a country in which we cannot 
afford to make rash changes. "Whatever 
may be my policy in this country, I 
confess that my policy as regards India 
is eminently Conservative. We must 
remember, in dealing with that country, 
that we have to do with a people who 
do not understand us, and who cannot 
follow our reasoning, and who are more 
Conservative, perhaps, than any others 
in the world. And, moreover, if there 
is any part of India to which this ob- 
servation applies more particularly than 
to another it is the Punjab. That 
is a part of the country in which we 
cannot afford to try experiments, the 
people being the most spirited, and 
being the best soldiers in India, and 
hanging together more than elsewhere. 
Task the noble Marquess, therefore, to 
let us havethe Papersupon this subject at 
all events laid before us, so that we may 
feel assurred that it is one on which due 
deliberation has been had, and on which 
men of experience have been consulted. 
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Viscount HALIFAX addressed their 
Lordships, but was inaudible. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY, 
referring to a matter which had been 
introduced incidentally by the noble 
Earl who had recently spoken, said that 
at present he had received no Papers 
with reference to any territorial arrange- 
ments in the Punjab. 


IMBECILE, LUNATIC, AND OTHER AFFLICTED 
CLASSES (IRELAND) BILL [H.L. | 

A Bill to amend the Laws providing for the 

care of Imbeciles, Lunatics, and other Afflicted 


Classes in Ireland—Was presented by The Lord 
O’Hacan; read 1%. (No. 110.) 


House adjourned at half past Eight 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 15th June, 1877. 
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Reading—Bankruptcy Act (1869) Amend- 
ment [199]. 

Second Reading— Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
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Committee—Summary Jurisdiction Amendment 
(re-comm.) [173], debate adjourned. 

Considered as amended— Third Reading — Pier 
and Harbour Orders Confirmation (Nos. 1 
and 2) * [125 and 196], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Franchise Extension (Ireland) * 


[19]. 


QUESTIONS. 


a 0om— 
The House met at Two of the clock. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — CASE 
OF CONSTABLE MOLONEY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether the name of Con- 
stable Moloney, of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, has been circulated in a printed 
document to every constabulary barrack 
in Ireland as having been dismissed the 
force for absenting himself when charged 
with a disgraceful offence; whether the 
Inspector General of Constabulary has 
refused to remove his name from this 
document when so requested ; whether, 
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if so, this is the same Constable Moloney 
who was dismissed the force without trial 
on the above charge, who subsequently 
took an action against the Inspector 
General and was nonsuited on the plea 
of privilege, and who, eventually, on ap- 
peal to the Lord Lieutenant, was re- 
instated, and his back pay and costs re- 
funded him ; and, further, to ask the 
amount of the legal and other charges 
connected with the dismissal of Constable 
Moloney, and from what source they had 
been, or are to be defrayed ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: Sir, 
the constable referred to is the same per- 
son that was dismissed from the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, and subsequently re- 
instated in the mode described in the third 
paragraph of the Question. The state- 
ments in the paragraph are, I believe, 
correct, except that I think the constable 
was nonsuited in his action against the 
Inspector General, not exactly on the 
plea of privilege, but because the Court, 
without entering on the merits of the 
case, held that the dismissal was the act 
of the Lord Lieutenant, and that no 
action could lie against the Inspector 
General. It is also true that after the 
constable was re-instated, although his 
discharge was cancelled in the official 
registry at head-quarters, this was inad- 
vertently omitted to be done in one of 
the printed documents which are peri- 
odically circulated to the Constabulary 
barracks, showing the rewards or pun- 
ishments of members of the Force. I 
have made inquiries into the matter, and 
have informed the Inspector General of 
Constabulary that, in my opinion, the 
record of discharge ought also to have 
been cancelled in this document, and, of 
course, care will be taken that the omis- 
sion is not repeated in similar cases for 
the future. But itis right to add that 
Moloney, having observed an article on 
the subject ina Dublin newspaper with 
which, I believe, the hon. Member is 
connected, voluntarily stated that he 
had not been persecuted or held up to 
odium since his re-instatement, that no 
member of the Force had accused him or 
alluded to the charge on which he had 
been discharged, and that when he made 
an application to have his discharge can- 
celled it was granted ; and he complained 
of newspaper allusions to the subject. I 
scarcely understand the paragraph of 
the Question relating to the legal and 
other charges connected with the consta- 
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ble’s dismissal. Of course the dismissal 
of a constable does not entail such 
charges, and though a Constabulary 
Court of Inquiry was held on the case 
before his re-instatement, no legal 
charges were incurred on behalf of the 
Constabulary, and the ordinary costs of 
holding the Court, which would be very 
small, would be defrayed from the Con- 
stabulary Vote. 


THE CONSTABULARY CANTEEN, DUB- 
LIN—CANTEEN FUNDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, What is the present amount 
of the Canteen Fund at the Royal Con- 
stabulary Depot, Phoenix Park, its ave- 
rage annual increment, and to what 
purpose it is contemplated eventually to 
devote it; whether he is aware that the 
accumulation of regimental canteen funds 
is, by the Queen’s Regulations, restricted 
to a maximum of £50, they being then 
devoted to the recreation of those who 
contributed them ; and, whether he pur- 
poses instituting a similar regulation for 
the Constabulary Canteen Fund ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, I stated a few weeks ago, in reply 
to the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
O’Reilly), that the canteen fund up 
to December 31, 1876, amounted to 
£3,016 4s., and I believe that early in 
the present year the average profits 
amounted to about £60 per month. I 
believe that the accumulation of regi- 
mental canteen funds is restricted as 
stated by the hon. Member. I think it 
is to be regretted that so large an accu- 
mulation has been permitted in this case,- 
and immediately on my attention being 
called to the subject by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford I desired the Inspector 
General of Constabulary to consider the 
matter in order that some plan may be 
adopted by which the interest on the 
present accumulation may be utilized for 
the benefit of the Force, and proper re- 
strictions be placed on such an increase 
for the future. 


INLAND NAVIGATION (IRELAND)— 
BALLINAMORE CANAL.—QUESTION. 


Cartan O’BEIRNE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If his attention 
has been directed to a Resolution of the 
Fermanagh Grand Jury, dated 2nd 
March 1877, wherein it is stated that 
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the Ballinamore Canal, between Lough 
Erne and the River Shannon, has been 
unfit for commercial use since 1860, the 
canal being the only connecting link 
between all the northern and western 
canals of Ireland, and what course the 
Government purpose taking relative 
thereto ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH : 
Sir, I have made every inquiry, but 
am unable to find that any such resolu- 
tion as that alluded to by the hon. and 
gallant Member has been forwarded to 
the Irish Government by the Grand 
Jury of Fermanagh. I fear, however, 
that the state of the Ballinamore Canal 
is by no means satisfactory. It is vested 
in trustees, whose duty it is to keep it in 
proper repair. I am informed by the 
Board of Works that it has fallen into 
disrepair in consequence of their being 
no traffic on it, and that its prospects do 
not appear to them to warrant the out- 
lay of more than £4,000, which, in their 
opinion, would be necessary to place it 
in a state of-repair. This canal was con- 
structed at a cost of about £282,000, of 
which more than £224,000 was provided 
by the Treasury. I do not think any 
further expenditure upon it could be 
justified, unless, indeed, those locally in- 
terested were prepared to contribute at 
least a considerable portion of the cost. 
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H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE—APPOINT- 
MENT OF CONTROLLER. 
QUESTION. 


Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN (for Mr. 
Srrty) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether Mr. T. D. Pigott was 
lately appointed controller of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Stationery Office, he having pre- 
viously been a junior clerk in the War 
Office ; whether the Select Committee on 
Public Departments (Purchases), which 
sat in 1874, made a special recommenda- 
tion in Clause 130 of their Report that, 
on a vacancy occurring in the office of 
controller 

“a gentleman should be charged with the 
duty who combined general intelligence with 
practical experience, and possessing the re- 
quisite technical experience of stationery and 
printing ;”’ 
and, whether he can assure the House 
that Mr. Pigott possesses the qualifica- 
tions thus described by the Committee ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The right hon. 
and learned Member is correct in sup- 
posing that Mr. Pigott has been ap- 
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pointed Controller of Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. It is also true that 
the Select Committee mentioned in the 
Question made the recommendation to 
which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has alluded; but it would be 
extremely difficult to find a gentleman 
who combines with technical experience 
of stationery and printing the official 
experience so necessary for the proper 
discharge of the duties of this office. 
Mr. Pigott has served for 17 years as a 
clerk in the War Office, and has been 
selected, on more than one occasion, for 
duties of an important character, which 
he has performed with ability and satis- 
faction to his employers. He was se- 
lected as secretary to the important 
Commission on Army Promotion, pre- 
sided over by Lord Penzance, and has 
served as private secretary to more than 
one Under Secretary of State. His 
official training, intelligence, and ca- 
pacity for detail amply qualify him, in 
the opinion of the Prime Minister, for 
the post to which he has been appointed. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1876— 
DETENTION OF VESSELS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. T. E. SMITH asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether in the 
future Returns as to the detentions of 
vessels under the Act 39 and 40 Vice. c. 
80, he can distinguish between the 
vessels preparing to go to sea in the con- 
dition in which they were found by the 
Board’s surveyors and those which had 
gone into the port at which they were 
detained for the express purpose of re- 
pairing damage sustained at sea ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Such 
a distinction in the Returns cannot be 
made, as no such distinction exists. No 
vessels are detained unless they are pre- 
paring to go to sea in an unseaworthy 
state. There might be a distinction, if 
it would be of any use, between vessels 
detained at the commencement of a 
voyage and those which during a voyage 
put into a port and get detained while 
preparing to go to sea again without suffi- 
cient repair; but I see no use in it, the 
sole point of importance being their 
going to sea in an unsafe state. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH then gave Notice 
that on a future day he would call atten- 
tion to the inaccuracies in the Returns 
furnished to the House by the Board of 
Trade. 
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ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—[Brx 65.] 

(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Assheton Cross.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( The Lord Advocate.) 


Srr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he wished to bring before the House the 
important proposals that had been made 
by Her Majesty’s Government since this 
Bill was before the House last year. In 
the first place, there was extension of 
the time to examine the provisions of 
the measure before the Bill was brought 
into operation ; and, secondly, there was 
an exclusion of what were called police 
burghs under 10,000 of a population 
from operation under the Bill. With 
regard to the extended time given for 
the payment of debt, it was a principle 
which had been recognized repeatedly in 
connection with tolls in Scotland, and 
was in itself a just provision. Parlia- 
ment had repeatedly, as an equitable 
principle, allowed time in which the debt 
should be paid off. Thirdly, the Bill 
enabled them to arrive at some compro- 
mise with regard to an important and 
difficult question—namely, the incidence 
of taxation between landlord and tenant. 
This at one period the Commissioners 
were unable to support; but they now 
approved of it so strongly, that it was 
suggested that the proposal to throw 
half the burden on the landlord and 
half on the tenant should not come into 
operation until time was allowed for ex- 
isting regulations to expire. Believing 
that the tolls were, to a large extent, a 
burden on the tenant, he thought the 
extension of time would be an equitable 
adjustment. Further, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Lord Advo- 
cate, in his opening remarks introducing 
the Bill, said very fairly that the county 
he (Sir Edward Colebrooke) had the 
honour of representing exhibited some 
special peculiarities, which led him and 
led the Home Secretary formerly to say 
that he thought it required some excep- 
tional treatment. Anxious to meet the 
Government in a similar spirit, he wished 
they could adjust in some way the re- 
maining questions. He had never been 
a strong advocate of tolls. The first Bill 
he introduced was for toll abolition. 
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[An hon. Memser: Permissive.] Yes, 


(Scotland) Bill. 


permissive; but on considering this 
question, the difficulties with regard to 
his own county were brought so pro- 
minently forward that he had consider- 
ably modified his views. He was quite 
ready to admit that tolls pressed hardly 
and severely in particular cases. He 
was also prepared to admit that if they 
had what were called homogeneous dis- 
tricts, in which there were no great divi- 
sions, the variety of property assessment 
might become a fair and equitable means 
of meeting the difficulty of separating the 
roads—that was, with regard tolocal road, 
or what were called in England, high- 
ways. Theright hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Lord Advocate begged the whole 
question when he said that, in consequence 
of the introduction of railways into the 
country, so great a change had come over 
the country as to lead to the abolition of 
the distinction between roads for local 
traffic and roads for through purposes. 
He denied that im toto. To a certain 
extent it was the case. There were in 
Scotland great trunk roads. There were 
many roads in populous districts that 
were connected with large towns and 
districts, extending over considerable 
areas. It was quite possible to adjust 
the area in such a way as to make assess- 
ment more uniform. His own county 
made a proposition of that kind to Glas- 
gow some years ago, by which not only 
turnpike roads but all the roads within 
the area of the county should be regarded 
as one great union, and supported by 
one assessment. But that proposition 
was refused. That was not the principle 
of the Bill of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The principle was to draw a hard line 
between town and country, to give for 
the tolls a separate management, and to 
leave what were called land or agricul- 
tural districts out to settle the thing for 
themselves. He contended that that in 
itself was not a fair principle. It would 
throw a great burden upon agricultural 
districts, as compared with towns. This 
difficulty had, however, been so fully 
recognized in the Bill which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government brought in, that they 
had introduced a special provision to 
meet the difficulties of the case, and if 
those provisions were drawn up in such 
a clear and unexceptionable form as to 
leave little to be done, his mouth would 
have been closed; but they were drawn 
up in so vague a form that, for his 
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part, he could not gather whether by the 
8th clause the Secretary of State was en- 
abled to draw a Provisional Order so as 
to throw the burden of maintenance of 
the road on the neighbourhood of burghs, 
or on the burghs themselves. If it did 
that, he hoped Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would persevere; but if it did not, 
he should attempt in Committee on the 
Bill to make it answer that purpose. He 
trusted the Home Secretary would apply 
his mind earnestly to do justice between 
man and man. Another reason he had 
for expressing distrust of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was, that when 
theycame to settlethe differences between 
town and country, theright hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman had shown a strong leaning 
towards the system of mileage. Now, 
he did not contend that mileage might 
not, in certain cases, enter into the con- 
sideration of this question. There might 
be burghs—he had one in his own 
county—which complained of bein 

thrown on their own resources, an 

which were in a line which would throw 
a heavy burden upon them. There were 
other cases where they would merely 
have the terminus of a line. Would it 
be contended, as regarded the great 
Northern line which united Glasgow 
with England, that the question of debt 
should be limited to that portion merely 
within the limits of Glasgow? It was 
not contended that the mileage alone 
should be the guide, but he did see a 
tendency towards that principle. He 
trusted this would be set right when 
they came to that portion of the Bill, 
and that the principle he had brought 
forward would be fully considered— 
namely, that a great city should bear 
its due part of the costs of roads in the 
neighbourhood, and of the maintenance 
of those roads. With respect to the 
remark of the Lord Advocate, that the 
distinction between local and other roads 
was neutralized by the existence of rail- 
ways, railways had, no doubt, caused a 
great difference in more ways than one. 
He could point out some instances which 
would show how unequally a system of 
assessment would work. Take the case 
of a tenant-farmer who took his produce 
into Glasgow by road. Another had the 
advantage of being in proximity to the 
railway and paid no toll. One had a 
heavy burden to pay in toll, but, in 
case of the abolition of toll, the burden 
would be thrown on assessment. He 
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would have sensible relief at the expense 
of his neighbour who used the railway, 
who would get no relief at all, but rather 
an increase of his burdens. There were 
other cases where the Bill would act 
very unjustly with regard to the mineral 
traffic. He knew a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, the owner 
of a large mineral property. All his 
minerals went by road, and he paid a 
heavy toll for them. He told him he 
paid £700 a-year in toll, far more than 
the increased cost of road, for carrying 
his traffic. If he were relieved, he 
would be relieved at the expense of a 
neighbouring mineral proprietor, all of 
whose goods went by railway. Butthere 
was this peculiarity—that the greater 
portion of traffic connected with minerals 
went by rail. There were few who used 
the road, and many never used the roads 
atall. There had been some Memorials 
presented to Her Majesty’s Government 
and also to Parliament on this question, 
and he thought it was one well deserving 
of the consideration of the House. They 
were transferring burdens from a large 
class of property with a view to the 
maintenance of roads, and putting them 
upon property which was entirely inde- 
pendent, or almost entirely independent, 
of the use of those great lines of traffic. 
Some of the statements were striking, 
and were worthy of the attentive con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government 
and of the House. It was said that 
there were no fewer than 365 miles of 
private railway connected with one dis- 
trict, giving an output of 10,168,000 tons, 
of which the proportion conveyed by 
road was only 243,000 tons, being little 
more than 24 per cent of the whole out- 
put. By the Bill on the Table an en- 
deavour would be made to assess this 
propery, and a great many owners of 
and throughout the country would get 
large and sensible relief. There were 
also difficulties connected with towns 
where there were tramways. If Her 
Majesty’s Government did not see their 
way through this, he must ask them to 
adhere to the principle of former Bills 
for the settlement of this question— 
namely, that of extra rates on extra 
traffic. On that principle Her Majesty’s 
Government in the present year had 
gone backwards. The proposal made 
last year was that extra traffic should 
pay extra rates towards the roads. In 
the present Bill they had allowed all to 
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use the roads for experimental and 
temporary traffic. He trusted they 
would look to that matter. They were 
giving large relief to those who prin- 
cipally used the roads, without placing 
extra burdens on those who caused the 
pen wear and tear of the roads. 

e trusted that some security would be 
given on these points, and on the equit- 
able adjustment of burdens between 
town and country. He did trust that 
some effort would be made by the Go- 
vernment to settle the point he had 
raised. When the suggestion was first 
made that the Bill should be referred to 
a Select Committee, he expressed his 
concurrence with it, and he still believed 
that there were matters which could be 
more fairly dealt with by a Select Com- 
mittee than a Committee of the Whole 
House. He hoped, however, that Par- 
liament would endeavour to deal with 
the subject in an equitable manner; 
and, if that were done, he would not be 
under the necessity of asking the House 
to pass an opinion upon the Bill which 
he brought forward at the beginning of 
the Session, but which he had deferred 
in favour of the Government measure. 

Apmrrat Sir WILLIAM EDMON- 
STONE desired to say a few words on 
the Bill on behalf of the constituency 
which he represented. At their last 
meeting, the Commissioners of Supply 
for Stirlingshire, seeing the source from 
which the measure came, decided not to 
oppose it, and he was glad that they 
arrived at the conclusion, because to op- 
pose the Bill, introduced as it was by 
the Government, would not have been a 
congenial task to him. He had always 
been strongly opposed to any road rate, 
on two grounds—first, the great burden 
thrown on property, both landlords and 
occupiers, and also for the good old 
reason, that those who used the roads 
should pay for them. There were no 
two counties in Scotland that were in the 
same state, and what would suit one 
county would be altogether unsuited for 
another. His county was what might 
be termed a composite one ; but the diffi- 
culty would be to reconcile antagonistic 
interests. It was not his intention to 
discuss the details of the measure on the 
present occasion; but when it got into 
Committee he would make one or two 
suggestions which he trusted would 
soften down some of the inequalities 
which the Bill now contained. 


Sir Edward Colebrooke 
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Coronet MURE, looking back at pre- 
vious attempts at legislation, was obliged 
to admit that an earnest desire had been 
evinced to settle the problems with which 
the Government Bill was intended to 
deal. In the year 1861, a measure was 
brought forward for the abolition of tolls, 
but after being referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, it fell through. In 1865, another 
Bill for the same purpose was introduced 
by the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elecho)—whose ab- 
sence, and the cause of it, they all re- 
gretted. In 1869, a third Bill was 
brought forward with the same object in 
view; but, while the former measure 
was of a permissive character, this was 
compulsory. Then again, in 1873, the 
hon. Member for Fifeshire (Sir Robert 
Anstruther) introduced a measure which 
passed a second reading by the narrow 
majority of 9 votes, but was considered 
so inequitable to Renfrew and Lanark- 
shire that it was afterwards dropped. 
At the present moment there were two 
Bills before the House—that now con- 
sidered and the one introduced by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Lanark- 
shire (Sir Edward Colebrooke). The 
Government Bill provided for the aboli- 
tion of tolls, the consolidation of trusts, 
and the creation of a fair representative 
County Board of management of the 
roads. The measure of his hon. Friend 
provided all the machinery for the uni- 
form management of the roads and for 
the establishment of a fair representative 
Board. 

Str ROBERT ANSTRUTHER rose 
to Order. Was the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman entitled to discuss the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Lanarkshire ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said the hon. and 
gallant Member was justified in refer- 
ring to the Bill in question for the pur- 
pose of illustrating his meaning. 

CotonEL MURE was obliged to the 
hon. Baronet for his interruption. As a 
matter of fact, the two Bills related to 
exactly the same question. The only 
difference was, that while the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Lanarkshire prolonged 
the trust for 21 years, the Government 
measure prolonged it for 10 years only. 
There was some further difference on 
the question of what should be done in 
the event of the agreement not being 
arrived at after the lapse of a certain 
period. It was the county gentlemen who 
originally made the roads of Scotland, 
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Many families hampered themselves by 
the enormous sums of money they ex- 
pended. In those days Glasgow was 
glad to recognize that, in order to make 
commercial progress, it was necessary to 
have good roads. Since railways, how- 
ever, had been established, Glasgow had 
arrived at the conclusion that the high- 
ways were not so important as formerly 
—forgetting that those roads all con- 
verged to the railway stations, and were 
thus indirectly nearly as important as 
the railways themselves. What he de- 
sired to point out was, that if, after a 
lapse of 10 years, an agreement could not 
be come to with Glasgow, under the Bill, 
the whole burden of supporting the roads 
in the neighbourhood of that city would 
fall on the occupiers and tenant-farmers 
in the counties of Renfrew and Lanark. 
In the event of such a catastrophe oc- 
curring, half the burden would fall on 
the landlord and half on the tenant; 
but so great was the demand for farms 
in Scotland, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow, that, practically speak- 
ing, this heavy burden would in the long 
run fallupon thetenant. TheGovernment 
acknowledged, indeed, that the country 
would suffer. Some time ago the Home 
Secretary bundled a deputation which 
waited upon him out of his room. The 
Home Secretary told them to manage 
their own affairs, and gave them 10 
years to do it. Sac AssHEToN Cross: I 
said that I would be glad to assist you 
in a settlement, by acting as mediator 
between the parties.] What the right 
hon. Gentleman told them was, that if 
they made an arrangement, well and 
good; but if they did not, a Provisional 
Order would have to be made, and then 
an Act of Parliament. His belief was, 
that at the end of the period they would 
be unable to arrange with Glasgow, and 
that the same discontent and antagonism 
would exist as now. When the Home 
Secretary was at Glasgow, he received 
the city authorities, who, of course, de- 
sired to throw the support of the roads 
on the counties; but he had never heard 
the representations of the county autho- 
rities, except when the deputation waited 
upon him. His right hon. Friend said, 
in effect, to that deputation, ‘‘ cotte gui 
coite, I mean to abolish tolls.’’? Well, if 
the existence of tolls produced injustice 
and conduced to inefficiency, he should 
be the first to admit that some other 
means of supporting the roads ought to 
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be adopted. But in Renfrewshire there 
was no injustice whatever. The inhabi- 
tants of the county really paid a fair 
proportion of the upkeep of the streets 
in Glasgow. Everything sold in Glas- 
gow by retail or wholesale was charged 
according to the burdens of keeping 
shops and warehouses. Therefore in 
everything the inhabitants of the county 
bought, they paid their fair share of the 
upkeep of the streets of Glasgow. Yet 
it was proposed that Glasgow was prac- 
tically to use the countyroads for nothing. 
He wished to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman what had been done in Eng- 
land. They had in the 14th clause of 
the Bill introduced last Session done 
exactly what they wished done in Scot- 
land. What they wanted in Scotland 
was, to have tolls established in the 
places where tolls were the only means 
by which they could establish fair pro- 
portions, with regard to the rates for the 
maintenance of the roads, between the 
inhabitants. It was impossible to deal 
satisfactorily with the question in the 
way proposed by the Government; and 
he would therefore suggest that this Bill 
and the Bill which had been introduced 
by his hon. Friend the Member for La- 
narkshire should be referred to a Select 
Oommittee, by whom the matter could 
be settled on a fair and equitable basis. 

CotonEL ALEXANDER said, he 
agreed with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Stirlingshire (Sir William 
Edmonstone) that he should be very 
sorry to oppose any measure introduced 
by the Government ; but without doing 
that, there were certain occasions when 
the interests of the constituents might 
be considered paramount even to the 
interests of a Government. All that he 
would ask was what the hon. and gallant 
Admiral had asked—namely, that from 
an obligatory Bill, the measure might at 
once be converted into a permissive one. 
He (Colonel Alexander) confessed that, 
as a general rule, he did not much relish 
permissive legislation, which was apt to 
result in no legislation at all; but there 
were exceptions to every rule, and that 
was pre-eminently the case with regard 
to that measure, which was decidedly 
one suitable for permissive legislation, 
especially as the various counties them- 
selves were not unanimous upon the 
subject, it being earnestly desired in 
some, and as strongly opposed in others. 
And the cause of the widely differing 
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sentiment was not difficult to see; but 
the circumstances and the interests of 
counties differed as widely as the cir- 
cumstances and interests of the inhabi- 
tants of these counties, and as there were 
certain purely agricultural and pastoral 
counties where the interests were identi- 
cal, so there were also counties described 
by the hon. and gallant Member as 
composite counties, where there were 
pastoral, agricultural, mineral, and urban 
interests, and where to compare the 
advantages of assessment as against tolls 
would be to institute a comparison be- 
tween the little finger of Rehoboam and 
the loins of Solomon. He must point 
out that permissive legislation on the 
subject had already been recognized 
and approved by the House, and already 
a considerable number of counties in 
Scotland had obtained private Acts, 
under which they substituted assessment 
for tolls; and if other counties had not 
followed their example, it might surely 
be inferred that they had not found it 
their interest to do so. There was a 
little group of counties that occupied a 
very peculiar position, and the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Edward OCole- 
brooke), in mentioning those counties, 
left Ayrshire out in the dark. So far 
as regarded the pastoral portion of the 
county, the tenants had very little in the 
shape of tolls, because they used the 
turnpike roads to a very small extent, 
transporting their cattle by means of the 
railway. Now, as the rental of these 
farms had increased very much during 
the last few years, it could easily be 
understood how greatly the burden of 
assessment would fall upon those poor 
occupiers. The roads in Ayrshire were 
very good highways, leading from 
Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire into 
Dumfriesshire and Wigtownshire, and 
surely it was only equitable that those 
who made use of these roads should 
contribute something to their support. 
He believed that in the counties in which 
tolls had beeen abolished and assess- 
ment established, the roads had not been 
maintained in such good order as in 
the counties where toils had been re- 
tained ; but, be that as it might, he had 
no difficulty in proving the exceptional 
position of his county, and the hardships 
that would be inflicted upon the land- 
lords of the county if the system of 
assessment were adopted. He contended 
that while tolls were a hardship to no 
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one, the assessment for the purpose of 
rates would be very heavy. The total 
length of the roads was 1,448 miles, and 
it had been ascertained that on an ave- 
rage for a period extending over 24 
years, the cost of maintenance per mile 
had been £14 12s. 8d. Now, assuming 
the county to keep the roads in as good 
order as they were at present, it would 
be necessary for the county to provide 
annually a sum of £20,189, which would 
have to be levied upon the total valua- 
tion of the county, which amounted to 
£955,208, and in order to meet that, the 
assessment would amount to nearly 6d. 
in the pound, and when they remembered 
that the total assessment of lands and heri- 
tages in the county, for all purposes, was 
only 3d. in the pound, they would readily 
understand the reluctance, even the 
positive dislike, on the part of the county 
to adopt the system of assessment upon 
their lands and heritages. The agricul- 
tural tenants, whose farms were rising 
in value, would have to pay sums of 
money wholly disproportionate to the 
use they made of the roads; while with 
regard to another question—the mineral 
interest, which in his county was very 
large indeed, and which, he was sure, 
if that Bill were allowed to pass would 
be injuriously affected, he had to say 
that the greater portion of the mineral 
traffic was carried over the railways and 
the canals, and where these did not 
exist, private railways had been con- 
structed and maintained at great cost 
by mineral proprietors and their lessees. 
Now, it had been proved by statistics 
that, upon a total traffic of more than 
10,000,000 tons, the portion passing 
over the roads, and therefore subject 
to tolls, was only 2:4 per cent, and 
therefore the enormous increase of bur- 
den which, under the Act, would be 
thrown upon the mineral proprietors 
might be readily understood from the 
fact that, whereas they had hitherto paid 
for the maintenance of turnpike and 
statute labour roads a sum not above 
£2,500, under the provisions of that Bill 
they would be assessed upon a gross 
rental of nearly £400,000 per annum. 
That would be a real hardship, and it 
appeared to him to be monstrously un- 
fair that they should be so heavily taxed 
to maintain roads which to them were 
of little moment, and which they so little 
used. He did not desire to stand in the 
way of other counties adopting that Act ; 
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but he thought some improvement might 
be effected in the present system with- 
out the drastic measure of a total aboli- 
tion of tolls. He only asked that the 
county he had the honour to represent, 
and which 80 years ago obtained an Act 
under which they were permitted to levy 
tolls, and under which they had con- 
fessedly maintained their roads in most 
admirable order, might not be forced to 
adopt an Act which would compel the 
parties concerned to adopt a system 
which was totally unsuitable to their 
requirements, and which would impose 
grievous hardships on owners and occu- 
piers of land. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that he had for 
many years taken a great interest in this 
question, having been one of the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the 
expediency of abolishing tolls in Scot- 
land. One of the Royal Commissioners 
was the then Member for Ayrshire (Sir 
James Fergusson), of whom he need not 
say, in the presence of those who knew 
him, that there was not a more intelli- 
gent man in Scotland. Mr. Smyth, of 
Methven Castle, the Convener of the 
county of Perth, was another Commis- 
sioner, along with Sir John MacNeil 
and Sir Andrew Orr, and those Gen- 
tlemen went all over Scotland, and 
having heard all that was to be said, 
reported unanimously that the tolls 
ought to be abolished. Now, a Notice 
had appeared on the Paper of a Motion 
to refer this Bill to a Select Committee, 
and two or three hon. Members had 
supported the view. He(Mr. M‘Laren) 
thought it would have been far more 
manly and straightforward to move that 
the Bill be rejected at once. The idea 
of referring the Bill to a Select Commit- 
tee on the 15th of June would be a per- 
fect mockery, as it would never get 
through. Having given the subject a 
great deal of attention, he was of the 
same opinion that he held 14 or 15 years 
ago, when the Royal Commission sat. 
He had read a great many articles and 
pamphlets on the subject. He remem- 
bered to have seen in one of the pamph- 
lets that the law agent for one of the 
counties had spent so much time in 
London looking after these Bills that his 
account for expenses amounted to £1,200. 
Now, if the tolls were at once abolished, 
there would be no need to come to Par- 
liament to watch over such Bills. All that 
machinery could be done away with, 
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and every one of the multitude of officers 
could be dispensed with, such as sur- 
veyors, clerks, and toll-keepers. Abjur- 
ing, however, as he did, the principle of 
tolls, he had to complain of some of the 
provisions of the Bill as being most 
unjust and unfair. He need not mention 
more than two clauses, one of which— 
Clause 4—provided that the tolls should 
be continued for 10 years. He thought 
that the effect of that, especially in his 
own county, would be most injurious. 
In that case, an Act was obtained to 
continue the tolls for 31 years. There 
was then a debt of £95,000 upon the 
roads. The whole of that debt had been 
paid off. The 31 years expired seven or 
eight years ago, and that trust was con- 
tinued by the annual Continuance Bill. 
The Bill now before the House was 
called a permissive Bill; but the whole 
power of deciding whether it should 
be adopted or not was virtually given 
to the counties, and the towns would 
have no voice in the matter. He would 
illustrate that by taking the case of 
the county of Edinburgh and that of 
the boroughs in that same county. The 
population of the county was 74,000, 
while that of the boroughs was 254,000. 
That was to say, the population of the 
boroughs, which had practically no 
power, was as three-and-a-half to one 
compared with the population of the 
county. Then, as to wealth, the rental 
of the county was £588,000, while the 
rental of the towns was £1,8338,000, the 
rental of the City of Edinburgh alone 
being £1,468,000, or nearly £1,500,000. 
Thus the Bill was so framed that those 
who formed the small minority had the 
whole power to adopt or reject it; and 
those who had the great preponderance 
of wealth and numbers, and paid by far 
the largest share of the tolls, were to have 
no power atall. That, in his opinion, was 
a most unjust provision, and unless it 
was altered, he should prefer to have no 
measure at all. As to continuing the 
trusts for 10 years, nothing could be 
more unjust. Instead of doing that, 
a Bill might be introduced, if needful, 
or, perhaps, a Resolution of the House 
would be sufficient, for the purpose of 
letting all expired turnpike trusts in 
Scotland come before a Committee, as 
was done in the case of similar English 
trusts, and then the Committee could 
decide whether those trusts should be 
extinguished or continued ; but this had 
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never been done in the case of Scotch 
Bills. He could not see why the practice 
followed in England in regard to Con- 
tinuance Bills should not in that matter 
be extended to Scotland. So far as the 
Bill went its provisions went in the right 
direction, but unless satisfactory Amend- 
ments were made upon it in these re- 
spects, he would feel it his duty to oppose 
its progress. 

Mr. ORR EWING, in reply to some 
remarks of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Renfrewshire (Colonel Mure), pointed 
out that, if the outlying districts contri- 
buted to the maintenance of the roads 
in Glasgow, the citizens of Glasgow, on 
the other hand, had raised the value of 
property in those districts to its present 
value by purchasing its produce. He 
(Mr. Orr Ewing) did not know that the 
argument was of any weight, but it 
might be used on both sides. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Stirlingshire 
(Sir William Edmonstone) had informed 
the House that he spoke on behalf of 
his constituency of Stirlingshire. His 
(Mr. Orr Ewing’s) knowledge might not 
be so great as the hon. and gallant 
Admiral’s; but from what he did know, 
he differed from the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman entirely. It was quite true 
that the Commissioners of Supply in the 
county of Stirling, by a majority of 1, 
opposed this Bill, and passed some reso- 
lutions as truisms which he considered 
to be utterly fallacious, but he mixed a 
good deal with the farmers of Stirling- 
shire, and he found among them a 
general, if not a unanimous feeling that 
the Bill should be supported; he did not 
mean to say exactly as it was, but that 
the Bill was correct in principle, and 
likely to be made a good Bill by some 
Amendments in Committee. He was 
not surprised at that approval, because 
what was the state of matters in the 
country at present? Through all Scot- 
land they had two kinds of roads—one 
was the turnpike road, and the other 
was the statute-labour road. The turn- 
pike roads were formed at the time when 
communications between the great towns 
and cities were required to be made, 
where the traffic was supported by tolls. 
The statute-labour roads were made in 
the country and rural districts for the 
convenience of farm produce, for driving 
cattle and sheep, and purposes entirely 
of farming operations. But now those 
statute-labour roads in Stirlingshire, and 
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in almost every county, were no longer 
merely subsidiary roads, but in many 
cases were the most important roads in 
the county. He knew that in one dis- 
trict where he lived the principal traffic 
was carried on on the statute-labour 
roads. Well, how were these roads 
managed and supported? They were 
supported by an assessment limited to 
8 percent. That assessment was so small 
and so trifling, and the amount raised 
was so insufficient for the maintenance 
of the roads, that they were in the most 
disgraceful condition, and often almost 
impassable. He said it was absolutely 
necessary that the Bill should pass, al- 
though the hon. and gallant Member for 
Renfrewshire, who began his speech by 
saying he was in favour of the principle 
of the Bill, ended by declaring that he 
was for the maintenance of the system 
of tolls. The hon. and gallant Member 
twitted the Home Secretary with that 
threat which he (Mr. Orr Ewing) sin- 
cerely hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would abide by—that in some way or 
other he was determined he would get 
rid of the unjust and antiquated system 
of tolls, and substitute assessments. 

Coronet MORE explained that he 
did not indiscriminately support either 
system. The fact was, that the circum- 
stances of no two counties were exactly 
alike. 

Mr. ORR EWING understood that 
the hon. and gallant Member was in 
favour of maintaining the tolls. He 
wished to ‘inform the House that that 
assessment of 3 per cent for the mainte- 
nance of the statute-labour roads was 
only paid by the tenant-farmers, and he 
asked would they continue that system 
which was a burden of taxation upon 
the tenant-farmers of Scotland, who had 
no voice at all in the management of 
these roads? The county which he had 
the honour to represent (Dumbarton- 
shire), although there were some dif- 
ferences of opinion with regard to the 
existing bridges, was unanimous in sup- 
porting the Bill, with certain amend- 
ments. But the Bill was, no doubt, met 
with great opposition. That opposition 
proceeded from the manufacturers and 
owners of minerals, and also from coun- 
ties which had many burghs and popu- 
lous places. The iron and coal masters 
said only 3 per cent of their enormous 
traffic passed over the roads. No doubt 
that was a very small proportion in that 
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sense, but it was a very large proportion 
of the total amount of traffic which 
passed over the roads, and they did not 
take into consideration that part of their 
traffic which passed over statute-labour 
roads where there were no tolls. He 
wished to ask if they were to make any 
difference between manufacturers and 
ironmasters and coal owners? Why 
should other manufacturers pay full as- 
sessment if the ironmasters did not? He 
had railway communication for the whole 
of his works, and this Bill would impose 
a heavier assessment upon him than he 
now paid for tolls; but he took a broad 
view of the question, and therefore he 
supported the Bill. He looked upon 
tolls as unjust, and as interfering with the 
liberty of people going about, and he was 
sure, when the Bill passed, everyone of 
the coal and ironmasters would be 
thankful to see the system changed. As 
to the opposition of the county gentle- 
men, who felt that if this Bill were 
passed it would relieve the inhabitants 
of the large towns and cities who at 
present paid a large proportion of the 
tolls which were collected at the entrance 
to those towns and cities, he thought 
that would be unjust. He thought the 
just principle to have got over this diffi- 
culty would have been to have made all 
kinds of property in all counties and 
districts, urban and rural, pay one as- 
sessment both for streets and roads, and 
that committees should have been formed 
in each town, or city, or district for the 
management of the roads. That, no 
doubt, was somewhat cumbersome, and 
might lead to extravagance, but he had 
suggested another system which had met 
with very general approval in his own 
county. That was that all burghs should 
extend their charge of the roads for two 
miles beyond their boundaries, taking 
the properties which were within the 
radius, but outside the burgh, into the 
assessment. He thought that would be 
a just and fair principle, when this Bill 
would entirely relieve the inhabitants of 
the towns from paying tolls. They would 
thus save a great deal of money which 
they were at present paying, and at the 
same time it would be just and fair that 
the counties should be relieved of a part 
of the enormously increased expense in 
the neighbourhood of towns from the 
large traffic of those towns. He hoped 
one of those systems would be intro- 
duced into the Bill, without which he 
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could not give it his support. He also 
objected very much to the 4th clause, 
which made it necessary that four years 
should go over before this Bill should be 
brought into operation, even in a county 
that was anxious to have it at once. 
He did think that liberty ought to be 
given to every county, if they thought 
fit, to adopt the Bill immediately it had 
passed, and he objected very seriously 
to that part of the 4th clause which made 
it permissive for 10 years. That might 
be necessary for some counties which 
had a Road Act still in operation ; but he 
thought wherever the Road Act had ex- 
pired—and he knew it had expired in 
Dumbartonshire for the last 13 years— 
the county should not only be allowed, 
but it should be compulsory to put this 
Act in operation immediately. He also 
thought it would be an improvement on 
Clause 15 to give power to divide coun- 
ties into districts for management; but 
there should be one uniform rate 
throughout the county, or great hard- 
ship would be perpetrated. For instance, 
there were two parishes in the county of 
Dumbarton, in one of which there would 
be an assessment of 1s. 2d. in the pound, 
according to the statistics of Mr. Smollett. 
That was in the North-west. There were 
other parishes in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow that would be assessed at 234d. 
He thought, looking at the circum- 
stances of those parishes being near 
Glasgow, having an enormous valuation 
and a very short distance of roads, it 
would be unfair that in the same county 
such a great discrepancy should exist. 
He also objected to Clause 41, which 
provided that boroughs under 10,000 of 
population should be treated differently 
from boroughs of 10,000 and upwards. 
He thought that was an invidious distinc- 
tion, and that it would be better to 
adopt what he proposed, that these 
boroughs should suipport the roads two 
miles beyond their boundaries. Then 
he thought that some of the provisions 
for special cases were very unfair. Take 
the case of the carriage of wood, for 
instance. Suppose a gentleman cut down 
a large quantity of wood one year, and 
cut up the roads to a considerable extent 
in carrying it, it would be very unfair to 
come down on him heavily for that one 
matter, when for the 30 or 40 previous 
years during which the wood had been 
growing he had never used the roads at 
all. Such distinctions should be knocked 
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on the head, and the Bill should be made 
at once simple and effective. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he should not 
have taken any part in the debate but 
for some remarks that had been made 
and some extraordinary fallacies that had 
been brought forward. He promised the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman a 
more cordial support for the Bill than 
he had received from some hon Mem- 
bers on his own side -of the House. 
The hon. Member who had just spoken 
(Mr. Orr Ewing) had made a suggestion, 
which, to his (Mr. Anderson’s) mind, 
was of a very unfair character, and en- 
tirely impracticable, and, at the same 
time, he said that unless it was adopted 
he could not support the Bill. He agreed 
that it was a difficult subject, and he 
congratulated the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman on having approached the 
subject and, generally, on having dealt 
with it with fairness. Tolls could not 
be long sustained. They were an an- 
tiquated system and most expensive; 
but it could not be denied that to change 
a system which had been maintained so 
long was very difficult, involving, as it ap- 
peared, an alteration in the incidence of 
taxation. The Bill would alter the old 
plan that those who used the roads 
should pay for them—a plan which, it 
could not be denied, was kept up in the 
more modern system of railroads. He 
should have been content if the Bill had 
adopted the method of raising some part 
of the assessment by a general tax on 
horses, and to that extent it would have 
followed the old rule to which he had 
just referred; but he could not deny 
that those counties which had adopted 
Road Acts of their own had not fol- 
lowed that course, and he presumed 
had seen strong reasons for not doing 
so. The incidence of taxation would 
fall heavily on the mineral proprie- 
tors, and he thought that some con- 
sideration would have to be shown to 
them. Clause 49 gave power to make 
an extra charge for extra traffic on the 
roads. If that principle were admitted, 
it followed as a logical consequence that 
they were bound to allow diminished 
taxation for diminished traffic. Those 
who had all their traffic done by railways 
undoubtedly had a good claim to ask for 
some abatement, if an extra charge were 
made on account of extra traffic. With 
regard to the proposal to make the large 
towns pay for the maintenance of the 
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roads outside their own boundary, he 
considered it was utterly unjust, and 
it was the present most unfair sys- 
tem of tolls which had hitherto caused 
the large towns to pay an undue 
share of the taxation, and it was thus 
to keep. up what was at present an 
injustice that that proposal was made. 
It had been said that the counties made 
the roads; but he would ask who made 
the value of the county property outside 
the great towns? The great towns had 
raised the value of the property in their 
neighbourhoods to eight or ten times 
what it would have been if they had not 
been there. The counties were not asked 
to pay the cost of maintaining the 
streets. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Renfrewshire (Colonel Mure) had 
talked about the people of Renfrew pay- 
ing for the streets of Glasgow, because 
they sent their produce there, and it was 
consumed in Glasgow. But every school- 
boy should know now that the consumer 
paid the whole cost of an article, and it 
was undoubtedly the consumer—that 
was to say, the people of Glasgow—that 
paid the cost. It was a perfect fallacy 
to suppose that the people of Renfrew 
had anything to do with keeping up the 
streets of Glasgow. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Renfrew produced a 
10-years-old document, showing the 
enormous burden that would be cast on 
Renfrewshire by this Bill. He (Mr. 
Anderson) remembered how that docu- 
ment was got up, and how fallacious if 
was shown to be atthetime. It was got 
up to make as strong a case as possible 
for the landed proprietors of Renfrew- 
shire, and was not worth the paper it 
was printed on, even at that time, and 
was worse now. The change proposed 
was more apparent than real, for the 
reason that it was in reality the consumer 
of every article that ultimately paid the 
cost of it. For the reasons he had 
stated, and others, he should cordially 
support the Bill. He should like to see 
some Amendments introduced, but carry- 
ing out the rule he had laid down for 
others, he would reserve any remarks 
about them until the Bill was in Com- 
mittee. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he hoped the Government, when the 
Bill went into Committee, would see 
their way to making one change—the 
applicability of the Bill to burghs of a 
smaller population than 10,000. A re- 
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striction such as that now proposed 
was not in the Bill of last year. No 
populous place of less than 10,000 
inhabitants could take advantage of 
the present Bill; but, by a singular 
contradiction, the Bill allowed all Royal 
burghs to take advantage of it. Now 
there were about 70 Royal burghs in 
Scotland, and of those, he thought, 
only about 12 had a population over 
10,000, while there were no less than 25 
Royal burghs with a population of under 
2,000. If by the Bill a Royal burgh 
with a population of only 2,000 was held 
competent to manage its own roads, surely 
a burgh which was not a Royal burgh, 
but which came under the denomination 
of a populous place, was equally fit to 
manage its own roads. These places 
now assessed themselves, and managed 
their own affairs for lighting, draining, 
and police purposes, and they should be 
allowed to manage the roads which 
passed through them. Now, the county 
maintained these roads, but it was the 
interest of the county to maintain only 
the main roads, leaving the side streets 
to be maintained as they could; and as 
these small places had no power to assess 
themselves, the bye streets were in a 
state of great disrepair. It would be his 
duty in Committee to propose an Amend- 
ment to make that change, and he hoped 
the Government would consent to it. 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that until that day he had been 
under the impression that there was 
almost unanimity on this subject amongst 
Scotch Members, and he was sure the 
people of Scotland were unanimously in 
favour of assessment as against tolls. 
For his part, it appeared to him to be 
almost enough to consider the wasteful 
character of the toll system in order to 
condemn it. When they were told of 
the old system that those who used the 
roads should pay for them, that was 
surely set aside by the consideration that 
it was not those who used the roads who 
paid for them even with the toll system, 
because one man might havea toll at his 
gate, and another might drive 15 or 20 
miles without a toll. He thought they 
might say with confidence that the 
whole of Scotland was in favour of the 
abolition of tolis. But when they came 
to apply that principle to particular 
districts they were met with difficul- 
ties, and on that account it always 
seemed to him that a Bill of this 
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kind was peculiarly one to refer to a 
Select Committee. If at the beginning 
of the Session the Government had re- 
ferred the Bill to a Select Committee, 
the conflicting interests would have had 
an opportunity of being heard, and the 
details could have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and by this time they should 
probably have been engaged in passing 
a satisfactory Bill. But he was not so 
sure of the advantage of sending the 
Bill to a Select Committee now, because 
the people of Scotland were anxious to 
see a Bill on the subject pass ; and if they 
could be sure that they would have time 
for ample consideration of the clauses in 
Committee, he thought it would be un- 
satisfactory at this late period of the 
Session to send the Bill before a Select 
Committee. If the Government could 
promise a sufficient opportunity of dis- 
cussing the details in Committee, he 
thought they might very well allow the 
second reading to pass without moving 
any Amendment, as they were all agreed 
on the principle of the Bill. 

Sir GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
his constituents had a great grievance 
in respect to the present state of the toll 
question. They had to pay heavy as- 
sessments for the tolls in their own dis- 
tricts, and the people complained to him 
that when they crossed the Border to 
another county there they found the toll 
system in operation, and they thought 
this was a great grievance. The time 
had come when tolls ought to be abo- 
lished. Ever since the late Mr. Pagan, 
of Cupar, brought this question forward, 
he had been a party to Bills with the 
object of abolishing tolls, and he did not 
think he had ever seen so nearly perfect a 
Bill as the one which the Government 
had now introduced, which dealt with 
the whole question in a very practical 
way. Inthe first place, it fixed the period 
when tolls must be abolished entirely for 
the year 1887, because that was the date 
of the expiry of the last Toll Act in Scot- 
land. It was, however, open to the 
counties and boroughs to agree to abo- 
lish tolls before that time, but in that 
year the whole question would finally be 
settled. Itwasa great advantage to the 
counties that they should have a machi- 
nery for abolishing tolls without going 
for a private Act, which was very expen- 
sive. This Act would enable them to do 
it by a Provisional Order, confirming the 
terms on which they arranged that the 
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tolls should be abolished. To those who 
had objected to their abolition he might 
say that he did not think any county had a 
vested right in tolls. Tolls were created 
by Act of Parliament, and Parliament 
could therefore take them away. This 
Parliament believed the tolls ought to 
go. The best course for those who ob- 
jected to their abolition would be to help 
to carry this Bill, so that the abolition 
might be made as equitable as possible. 
He would like to call the attention of 
the Home Secretary to this point. Mile- 
age was to be one of the criterions by 
which counties must pay road debts. In 
Kinross-shire there was the Great North 
Road, the trustees of which made a new 
road, but kept up the old road as well ; 
consequently that county had a double 
mileage, and therefore the principle of 
mileage would be unfair to apply to that 
county. He hoped attention would be 
paid to that grievance. The way in 
which the Bill dealt with the extraordi- 
nary traffic was one of its best features. 
It was a fair proposal that the trustees 
and the parties proposed to be assessed 
should go before the Sheriff and have the 
matter settled by him. As to the proposal 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee 
at this period of the Session that meant 
to shelve the Bill altogether. Let them 
try whether at some Morning Sitting 
they could not by concessions on both 
sides come to a satisfactory decision on 
this question. 

Mr. ERNEST NOEL said, he had 
put on the Paper a Notice that the Bill 
be referred to a Select Committee, and 
he should be glad if the Home Secre- 
tary would give an assurance that he 
would agree to that course. [Mr. AssHE- 
ton Cross dissented.] Then he would 
offer some reasons why he proposed that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee. He had hardly ever heard a better 
speech in favour of the object he had 
in view than that of the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren). The hon. 
Member approved of the general prin- 
ciple of the Bill. So did he (Mr. Noel) ; 
but there were provisions exceedingly 
difficult to deal with, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh thought them so bad 
that, if they were not amended, he would 
oppose the Bill. There could be no 





stronger argument for referring it to a 
Select Committee. The hon. Member for 
Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr Ewing) also 
said he was strongly in favour of the Bill, 
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and he went into details to which he was 
as thoroughly Den as was the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh. Every hon. 
Member who had spoken had said that 
they were dealing with a question of 
great difficulty. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he could give 
time this Session for the discussion in 
Committee of a Bill which presented 
such difficulties? He was quite certain 
that a Bill pressed forward in that way 
would result in something unsatisfac- 
tory to two-thirds of the people of Scot- 
land. While hon. Members from Scotland 
were anxious to see a Roads and Bridges 
Bill passed, there were still questions 
involved upon which it was desirable 
that evidence should be taken. The 
present measure was, to a certain extent, 
permissive, and its operation might be 
postponed for 10 years. He would ask, 
then what Scotland would lose by post- 
poning legislation for another year, and 
meanwhile the wants of particular dis- 
tricts might be carefully examined into, 
and due consideration paid to them. It 
seemed to him a most reasonable request 
that at this period of the Session the 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. It would be most unwise to 
press forward a measure which affected 
large interests without having such an 
examination of details as he held was 
essential, in order to render any Bill 
which might be passed satisfactory to 
the large majority of the people of 
Scotland. 

Tur LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
quite admitted that the question was 
surrounded with very great difficulties ; 
but, at the same time, he could not con- 
cur with the observations that had fallen 
from the hon. Member who had last 
addressed the House (Mr. Noel) as to 
the inexpediency of the House proceed- 
ing in Committee to deal directly with 
the objections raised to the Bill, and not 
through the agency of a Select Com- 
mittee. He quite admitted that where 
questions had not been thoroughly 
probed, where there was a lack of infor- 
mation on the subject, and where there 
had been a want of attention to that 
subject on the part of the public, it 
might be exceedingly expedient, before 
proceeding to legislate, that a thorough 
investigation should take place before a 
Select Committee of that House. But 
he could not think that the present sub- 
ject was analogous in any one particular 
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to such a case. The questions connected 
with road reform and road legislation in 
Scotland had been before the public and 
before that House for at least 15 or 16 
years past, and he entirely disputed that 
there were any facts still requiring in- 
vestigation, even down to the smallest 
details of burgh management. He could 
hardly concur with the observations of 
the hon. Member for the Stirling Burghs 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), to the effect 
that the afternoon had been entirely 
thrown away. He thought some good 
might come of the discussion which they 
had had, because the main difficulties 
which arose upon the Bill had been 
fairly brought before the House. He 
did not think they should meet with so 
much difficulty in dealing with details, 
if certain of those leading questions upon 
which there was considerable diversity 
of opinion were fairly discussed and set- 
tled. They had undergone a good deal 
of discussion that day. There was an 
entire contrariety of opinion on some 
points, and he thought that in these cir- 
cumstances such questions ought to be 
settled by a vote of the House, and not 
by the Report of a Select Committee. 
He knew very well there were questions 
regarding borough revenues; but the 
House would be able to deal with them 
in a manner that would be quite satis- 
factory to the general public of Scotland, 
if not to both of the sets of the popula- 
tion which had different interests in the 
matter. He was unwilling to occupy 
the time of the House; but, at the same 
time, he thought it proper that he should 
say a word or two in regard to what the 
Bill proposed, and the issue it raised 
upon several points that had been mooted 
by hon. Members. Undoubtedly, one 
great question was as to the 10 years 
clause. The difference of opinion on 
that point was very manifest; but he 
did not intend to detain the House by 
entering into the merits of that clause. 
The argument on the one side and the 
other was very plain. Many desired to 
have legislation immediately operating ; 
whilst, on the other hand, he thought 
that some time must reasonably be given 
to those counties which had not yet 
adopted by private Act the abolition of 
tolls; because it was very well known 
that unless some time was given the 
effect of the immediate operation of the 
Bill would be to throw upon certain dis- 
tricts, which did not make the roads, part 
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of the expense of roads made by other 
districts where the debt was not paid off, 
and those who had made their own roads 
at their own expense would have to 
share with others the expense of roads 
which the latter ought to have paid. 
Then, again, to some extent the Bill, if 
it became immediately operative, would 
interfere with existing covenants, with 
the existing contracts between landlord 
and tenant, and with the rights of te- 
nants amongst themselves. These were 
matters which the House would be able 
to take into consideration, and on which 
it would arrive at a correct judgment. 
Then there was undoubtedly a very 
important question in regard to the divi- 
sion between burgh and county. He 
could not think that any scheme would 
be satisfactory to that House or to the 
people of Scotland that did not give to 
certain burghs the control of their own 
roads. It must be kept in view that 
where at this moment there were turn- 
pike roads and statute-labour roads 
within a burgh, under the management 
of two separate sets of trustees, the Go- 
vernment proposed to combine them, 
but even then they had the municipality 
or Commissioners who represented the 
inhabitants—a body well fitted to be 
entrusted with the duty. He should say 
nothing about the area to be made over to 
the keeping of the burgh authorities 
beyond this—that the Bill proposed 
that, nothing to the contrary being 
stipulated, the area of the burgh should 
be the area taken charge of by the 
municipality. If there were any case 
in which the road authorities of the 
county were of opinion that to adopt 
the area according to the burgh limit 
would be productive of injustice to 
the county ratepayers, they might ap- 
proach the burghs and offer to make an 
arrangement, or failing to come to an 
understanding, the county authority, 
after four years, would be entitled to 
approach the Home Secretary and de- 
mand, after the facts on both sides had 
been ascertained, that a boundary should 
be laid down by Provisional Order, 
which Order would have to be brought 
before that House and sanctioned in the 
usual form. As regarded the question 
of rating, he was happy to perceive that 
the principle of laying one-half on the 
landlord and one-half on the tenant had 
been pretty generally approved. And 
really that rule now obtained so univer- 
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sally in all local and other rates in Scot- 
land, that it would be hardly possible to 
dispute the propriety of proposing the 
rate according to that measure. But 
there were important general questions 
as to what subjects were to be included 
in the rate, which, in his opinion, ought 
not to be left to the decision of a Select 
Committee. He had done his best to en- 
deavour to devise some means by which 
anything like a fair differential rate in 
this matter could be attained, without 
committing any injustice; but he did not 
believe it was practically possible to 
attain it, since every individual case 
would require to be dealt with upon its 
merits. The Valuation Act was the 
basis of all taxation, and much difficulty 
would ensue, if any other scale were 
adopted. As for mineral traffic, he 
could not think it fair that a man who 
did not use roads at all for the purposes 
of his mineral traffic in one place, 
should be made to pay a largely in- 
creased rate when he used the roads 
for the purposes of his property in an- 
other place. There might be a clause 
to the effect that a man paying an 
ordinary rate for roads ought, when 
he makes an excessive use of them, to 
pay for any damage done. With regard 
to the tax upon horses, he thought that 
really was only another system of levy- 
ing toll. It was going to the stable to 
collect it instead of taking it at the toll- 
bar. He did not require to say any- 
thing upon the subject of tolls them- 
selves, because he thought there was 
very great unanimity on the part of the 
people of Scotland in the desire that tolls 
should be abolished, and although some 
hon. Members of the House were not of 
that opinion, yet they had not, he was 
very glad to say, expressed in that House 
that day an active and persevering 
dissent. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY contended that 
the sound principle upon which roads 
ought to be maintained was that those 
who paid for their maintenance should 
benefit by them. It would be generally 
admitted that no class throughout Scot- 
iand had benefited more by the making 
and maintenance of roads than the pro- 
prietors of land. There was no doubt 
that the proprietors in a good many 
instances made the roads, but they had 
been paid interest on their money, and 
in many cases the money expended by 
them had been repaid many times over, 
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either directly or indirectly. Therefore, 
he did not think the proprietors were 
entitled to lay any weight upon that 
argument. But even if they had not 
been paid directly, their properties had 
been so largely improved by the making 
of roads as to repay them ten times over 
for any outlay they had made. At all 
events, no system of assessment would 
do absolute and theoretical justice. He 
drew attention to the fact that in the 
county of Renfrew the law charges in- 
curred for several years past were about 
one-tenth of the whole expenditure of 
maintaining the roads. The case was 
still worse in the county of Lanark. 
Moreover, the present system of ma- 
naging turnpike trusts was very ineffi- 
cient, and anything but economical. 
There was no responsible authority to 
look after the management of the roads. 
They were almost entirely delegated to 
surveyors, and the consequence was that 
the money went, and nobody seemed 
to know how. With an improved sys- 
tem of management, and with trustees 
elected by, and responsible to, the rate- 
payers, very great economy might be 
effected, and greater efficiency secured. 
He thought the Board proposed by the 
Bill would be cumbersome and unsuit- 
able for the management of roads. 
Those counties which had obtained pri- 
vate Acts had left the management of 
roads to proprietors and farmers, and as 
that system of management had worked 
exceedingly well, he thought the Go- 
vernment would have acted wisely if 
they had adopted that system. With 
regard to the provision of the Bill, that 
police boroughs having a population 
above a certain number should form 
pa arts of counties for the purpose of this 

ill, he thought no advantage would be 
gained by the counties under that pro- 
vision, and that unless an agreement 
could be come to between counties and 
such boroughs on the subject, it would be 
as well that they should remain separate. 
He expressed great fear that if 10 years’ 
grace were given before tolls were en- 
tirely abolished, those at present charged 
with the management of the roads would 
allow them to fall into disrepair, in con- 
sequence of their bestirring themselves 
to get as much interest as’ possible. 
[ bh, oh!’?} [Colonel Mure protested 
against the hon. Member’s insinuation. } 
He did not know exactly the value of 
the hon. and gallant Member’s protest ; 
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but in the county of Forfar the com- 
plaint was general that the statute- 
labour roads had been starved. Unless 
the Home Secretary could give the 
House some satisfaction on these points, 
it would be a question whether it would 
not be better to postpone the Bill in the 
hope of getting in'a year or two a Bill 
which would be more satisfactory. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE hoped 
an opportunity would be given of divi- 
ding on the Question that the Bill should 
be referred to a Select Committee, even 
if they took three years in arriving at a 
decision upon the subject. There was 
evidently a great difference of opinion 
with regard to the Bill, and he thought 
it very desirable there should be some- 
thing like agreement. For his part, he 
could not see why a measure raising so 
many difficult questions had been intro- 
duced by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. Many of the counties were 
perfectly satisfied with the existing state 
of things. It was a right principle that 
those who used the roads should pay for 
them, and so far as he was concerned, 
he thought that if tolls did not exist, 
they ought to be invented, as they ap- 
peared to him to constitute the fairest 
way of maintaining the roads in proper 
condition. The consideration of the Bill 
in Committee of the Whole House would, 
he believed, take weeks. 

Smrk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
could bear testimony to the fact that the 
Bill under discussion was one which was 
very much desired by the great majority 
of the people of Scotland, and he would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary that, not content with 
having devoted one Morning Sitting to 
Scotch Business, he would tell the House 
fairly and frankly whether the Govern- 
ment really meant to push it through 
this Session. 

Mr. MARK STEWART also bore 
testimony to the desire that existed 
amongst Scotch people that the Bill 
should be passed into law, and said, he 
should like to see some provision made 
whereby burghs with a population lower 
than 10,000 might obtain the same ad- 
vantages as burghs with that number of 
inhabitants and upwards. There was 
another point alluded to by the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) 
in regard to the qualification of road 
trustees. That appeared to be the same 
as the qualifications of the Commis- 
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sioners of Supply. In many counties 
that qualification was far too high, and 
consequently many excellent men of busi- 
ness among a comparatively lower class 
of tenant-farmers would be always un- 
represented at the road meetings. There 
were some other points which would 
come up in detail when the House went 
into Committee; but he rose chiefly to 
direct the attention of the Government 
to the point that this Bill might be 
allowed partially to apply. As the Bill 
was drawn it could only be made to 
apply wholly, and thus few of those 
counties would be found willing to adopt 
it, which had gone to the great ex- 
pense of obtaining private Acts of Par- 
liament for themselves. He trusted that 
the Bill would become law in the pre- 
sent Session. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that as no English voice had as yet 
been raised in the debate, he would ask 
leave to say a few words. The hon. 
Member for the Isle of Wight (Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane) was in favour of a 
system of tolls, because, he said, that by 
that system those paid for the roads who 
used them. That was a transparent 
fallacy which ought not to be left un- 
answered. It was quite true that under 
the toll system those who paid tolls were 
persons who used the roads; but it was 
equally true that an enormous number 
of persons used the roads who never paid 
tolls; and, place yourturnpike gates where 
you would, you could never get rid of 
this fact, and of the consequent inequality 
of the toll system. It was on that account 
that he was always opposed to a system 
of tolls. The chief reason why he rose, 
however, was to request his hon. Friend 
behind him (Mr. Noel) nottomove thatthe 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 
There were two reasons why Bills were 
ordinarily referred to Select Committees. 
One reason was, when it was desired to 
‘shelve’? a Bill; but that purpose had 
been disavowed in the present case. The 
other was, when information was sought 
to be obtained by evidence upon points 
within the Bill upon which difference of 
opinion existed. Now he (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen), having carefully listened 
to the debate, was of opinion that no 
evidence or additional information was 
necessary to enable hon. Members to 
fully understand the points in dispute. 
There was, no doubt, much difference of 
opinion as to many details of the Bill ; 
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but those differences might best be de- 
cided in Committee of the Whole House. 
He was sorry the debate had already 
wandered from the principle of the Bill 
into many questions which were rather 
for Committee; but he thought that if 
they now allowed the Bill to be read a 
second time, they might be sure that the 
Home Secretary, for his own credit’s 
sake, would be anxious to pass it, and 
might be trusted to do his best to give 
ample time for its discussion in Com- 
mittee. 

Sirk WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
asked the Home Secretary whether he 
would give an assurance that the Bill 
would come on for discussion on the 
day fixed for going into Committee. For 
the last four months, Scotch Members 
had on many nights been detained at 
the House at great inconvenience to 
themselves for the purpose of watching 
this Bill. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that for the last 
30 years he had lived in a county in 
which the provisions of this Bill had 
been in operation. In that county the 
operation of the local Act had been satis- 
factory to all concerned, and he believed 
that the present Bill, if it became law, 
would give satisfaction to the people of 
Scotland generally. He would appeal 
to the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
to give ample time for the discussion of 
details in Committee. 

Mr. YEAMAN said, it had been truly 
asserted that this was a matter which 
had agitated Scotland for a great many 
years. As the Representative of a con- 
stituency which would be largely affected 
by the Bill, notwithstanding there were 
some inequalities in it, which might be 
remedied in Committee—still he thought 
that, on the whole, the Bill would be 
satisfactory to the people of Scotland. He 
thought it ought not to be referred to 
the consideration of a Select Committee, 
and trusted the hon. Member for the 
Dumfries Burghs (Mr. Noel) would not 
persevere with his Motion. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN also begged the hon. 
Member for the Dumfries Burghs not to 
divide on the question of referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee. Approving 
the principle of the Bill he hoped the 
Home Secretary would give ample time 
for discussion of the details in Committee. 
He thought the 10 years’ grace was 
against the interest of the proprietors, 
and he trusted the right hon. Gentle- 
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man would re-consider the clause on the 
subject. The extraordinary assessment 
to be put on certain kinds of property 
under the 49th clause was unjust. The 
Report on which this Bill was founded 
was 15 years old, and a Report on the 
subject now by the same men would be 
very different, as there had been great 
alterations in Scotland within the last 
15 years. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I have to 
say that, on the whole, I am bound to 
bear my testimony to the fact that the 
Bill has been very favourably received 
by both sides of the House. As this 
matter has been before the Scotch people 
so long, I am quite certain that the time 
has come when it ought to be settled, 
and I do not think that anybody would 
gain by delaying the settlement. When 
I was in Scotland some years ago, I had 
the honour of receiving a deputation to 
which the hon. and gallant Member 
opposite (Colonel Mure) has alluded. I 
certainly heard both sides of the case 
very strongly stated, and I did not ex- 
pect at that time that opinions would be 
so modified on both sides of the House 
as they are now, for the difference of 
opinions which we have heard to-day 
from that which I heard when I received 
the deputation is perfectly startling. The 
hon. and gallant Member opposite will 
excuse me for saying that he was not 
‘‘ surrounded by both parties” when he 
appeared before me. I received two 
perfectly distinct deputations, one from 
one side and one from another, and the 
hon. and gallant Member appeared on 
both. I am bound, however, to say 
for his comfort that when he appeared 
on one side, he frankly stated that he 
was not in accord with the gentlemen 
who came before me on the other side 
of the question. I believe that the Bill 
which was brought forward by the Go- 
vernment last Session has done very 
much to bring people’s minds together 
on this question; and I believe that in 
the Bill now before us there are the 
elements of a very fair settlement of the 
question, which might be effected in the 
course of the present Session. I am 
quite certain in my own mind that the 
place to fight out whatever has to be 
fought out is the floor of the House of 
Commons. There are points of difference, 
and whatever might be the determina- 
tion of a Committee upstairs, they would 
have to be decided on the floor of the 
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House. When the Report came down, 
my hon. Friend the Member for the Isle 
of Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) gave a 
most frank reason for referring this 
measure to a Select Committee, for he 
said that it did not matter, so far as he 
was concerned, if it took three years 
to consider the subject. For my own 
part, however, I do not want to shelve 
the Bill. I should not have asked the 
House to read it a second time at this 
period of the Session if it were not the 
determination of the Government, as far 
as they can, to pass it into law. One 
hon. Member asks me to name a day, 
and to stick to it, for going into Com- 
mittee. That would be impossible, be- 
cause no one can tell how much other 
debates may be protracted; but if the 
Government can by any possibility pass 
the Bill into law during this Session, it 
is their intention to do so. In order to 
effect that object, I must appeal to the 
House on both sides to assist us in dis- 
cussing in Committee fully but fairly the 
points that will arise. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday next, at Two of the clock. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION AMEND- 
MENT (re-committed) BILL — [Burt 173.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross, Mr. Solicitor General, Sir 

Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


Mr. BIGGAR moved the adjournment 
of the debate, on the ground that hon. 
Members had not had an opportunity of 
considering the Amendments, and also 
on the ground that there was not suffi- 
cient time left to discuss them. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Biggar.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 11; Noes 
207: Majority 196.—(Div. List, No. 180.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. HENLEY, in resuming the de- 
bate, condemned the Bill as impractic- 
able. It was without any provision to 
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enable those who had to carry out 
judgments to beinformed of the grounds 
on which at a previous sitting of the 
magistrates those judgments were given. 
The Bill was drawn with an evident 
idea that petty Sessions Court was to 
be a Court of Record; but there was no 
machinery provided for that purpose, and 
nothing could be more objectionable 
than the unlimited power of appeal 
which the Bill allowed. It would be 
easier to get the Bill set right by re- 
ferring it to a Select Committee than by 
a general discussion in this House. 


And it being ten minutes before 
Seven of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till this day. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH stated that it was 
the intention of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to take Votes 6 and 10 of 
these Estimates on Monday next, and to 
postpone the other Votes. 


And it being now Seven of the clock, 
the House suspended its sitting. 





The House resumed its sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


BOROUGH FRANCHISE (IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MELDON, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the restricted nature of the Bo- 
rough Franchise in Ireland; and to 
move— 

“That the restricted nature of the Borough 
Franchise of Ireland, as compared with that 
existing in England and Scotland, is a subject 
deserving the immediate attention of Parliament, 
with a view of establishing a fair and just equal- 
ity of the Franchise in the three Countries,” 
said: I rise to ask this House to assent 
to a principle neither new nor revolu- 
tionary. The proposal I shall ask this 
House to adopt embraces a principle 
not originating with myself or my Col- 
leagues, but, on the contrary, I ask the 
affirmance of a principle put forward 
with peculiar force, and often repeated 
by those Members who, if past expe- 
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rience is not delusive, will be found in 
the front ranks, and most vigorous in 
their opposition to the Resolution I am 
about to submit. What is this principle, 
and what is the simple, narrow, and only 
issue to be this night decided? The 
question is, whether this House fairly, 
honestly, and without favour, legislates 
for the three Countries, and whether it 
is true that Ireland is treated by this 
Imperial Parliament fairly and justly as 
an integral part of the United Kingdom, 
and given the benefit of equal laws as 
England? When the demand by the 
Irish people for a separate Parliament 
is discussed in this House, we are told, 
and by no persons more strongly or more 
frequently than by the Gentlemen who 
sit on the opposite side of the House, 
that the Imperial Parliament gives to 
Ireland the full benefit of all laws 
passed for the rest of the Kingdom, and 
that nothing is refused to Ireland that 
is granted to England. The Resolution 
I am about to propose is a practical test 
as to the bona fides of this statement; 
and upon the vote to be taken to-night 
depends the determination of the ques- 
tion which I wish plainly to place before 
the people of the United Kingdom— 
whether or not England and Ireland 
are treated to the benefit of equal laws 
on a subject of greatest consequence? 
My opinion has long been that the real 
difference between the two great Eng- 
lish Parties in this House is on the sub- 
ject of the Franchise. The one Party 
wish that this privilege or right should 
be extended to the people of this great 
Kingdom as widely as possible; whereas 
the other side think of nothing but 
placing restrictions on the enjoyment by 
the mass of the people of their political 
rights. For my part, I wish at all times 
to bring prominently before the country 
this great and important difference be- 
tween Conservatives and Liberals; but, 
on the present occasion, I wish to dis- 
tinctly point out that no question of ex- 
tension of the franchise is raised; but 
the issue raised merely is whether you 
will grant to the people of Ireland rights 
which the Conservative Party, led by 
the present distinguished Nobleman who 
holds the reins of office, at the first con- 
ferred on the people of England and Scot- 
land? I shall point out, as shortly as I 
can, what the law is in England and Scot- 
land with respect to the Borough Fran- 
chise: I will prove that the Conservative 
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Party themselves were parties to con- 
ferring the existing franchise on the in- 
habitants of these countries; by means 
of statistics I will show that a large num- 
ber of the people of Ireland are disfran- 
chised ; and I will then leave it to my 
opponents to justify, if they can, why 
Treland in this matter should be excep- 
tionally treated. Before proceeding 
further, I may just as well state one or 
two facts that will at once prove the 
great injustice under which the Irish 
om labour. The 31 Parliamentary 

oroughs of Ireland, with a population 
of 882,146, having 130,525 rated dwell- 
ing-houses, return 39 Representatives by 
the votes of only 53,953 electors; whereas 
the City of Glasgow, with a population 
of 477,732, has a constituency of no less 
than 60,570; and Liverpool, with a 
population of 493,405, has a constituency 
numbering 59,667; and Manchester, 
with a population of 379,374, returns its 
Representatives by the votes of 63,938 
persons. Thus, each of these cities in 
Great Britain has a constituency far 
exceeding in numbers the entire number 
of persons registered for all the boroughs 
of Ireland. I will proceed now to state, 
as shortly as possible, the state of the 
law in respect of the Borough Franchise 
in the three Countries. The enjoyment 
of the franchise by the mass of the 
people is affected by two distinct classes of 
laws—first, the law regulating directly 
the franchise qualification; and, second, 
those laws which, though more directly 
affecting the payment of rates, still most 
materially affect the rights of persons to 
get placed on the Parliamentary Re- 
gister. I must, therefore, ask the House 
to bear with me whilst I call their atten- 
tion to the laws now in force bearing on 
these two distinct questions. Under the 
Reform Act of 1850 every occupier in a 
borough who was rated for the relief of 
the poor to the extent of £8, and who had 
paid such rate up to a certain date, was 
entitled to be registered as a voter. In 
order, therefore, to entitle a person to the 
franchise, it was necessary that he should 
be rated and have paid his rates. The 
Act of 1850, therefore, contained pro- 
visions to enable an occupier, in case he 
was not rated by the proper authority, 
to claim to be rated, but this could only 
be done by paying or tendering any rates 
due at the time of making the claim. 
This provision was almost prohibitive ; 
because it threw upon the claimant the - 
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onus of paying not only rates neces- 
sary for a person thus rated to pay, but 
also all current rates then due. I call 
attention to this point, because I will 
show that so anxious were the framers 
of subsequent laws passed for the benefit 
of England—not extended to Ireland— 
to facilitate the acquisition of the fran- 
chise, that these objectionable clauses 
were subsequently repealed. Until 1867 
the laws as to the Borough Franchise 
were the same in England and in Ire- 
land, with this exception—that in the 
city of Dublin, owing to a provision in 
one of the Collection of Rates Acts, 
tenants paying their rents weekly or 
monthly were prevented from being rated ; 
and this provision applying to but one 
city in the United Kingdom has prac- 
tically disfranchised several hundreds of 
persons in the cities of Cork, Dublin, 
Limerick, Belfast, and Waterford; lessees 
were required to be rated wherever the 
premises were rated under £8. The 
result of this law has been that when 
the rating qualification was reduced to 
£4 no occupiers were rated under £8, 
and such occupiers were obliged to claim 
to be rated, subject to the almost pro- 
hibitory conditions I have above referred 
to. In the year 1867, the great change 
in the law as to the qualification for the 
Borough Franchise took place. In that 
year a Conservative Government, led 
by the present Prime Minister, gave the 
great boon of Household Suffrage to the 
people of Great Britain—a boon denied 
by the Imperial Parliament to the people 
of Ireland. Allow me, before I pass on, 
to say that the possession by the masses 
of the people of political power, a know- 
ledge on their part that they return as 
their Representatives the persons who 
have the power to bind their persons 
and property, is one of the greatest 
safeguards against revolution and dis- 
content; and the Parliament that 
passed Household Suffrage, and the 
statesmen who supported it, showed 
sound judgment, and conferred a lasting 
benefit on the country. The Reform 
Act of 1867 did not confer upon the 
country the boon that apparently was 
intended to be granted —I say ap- 
parently, because I feel certain that 
the wily statesman, who so magnifi- 
cently and generously gave Household 
Suffrage, was well aware that, owing to 
the restrictive and prohibitory nature 
of the rating clauses, he was giving 
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but half a loaf, when the recipients 
imagined they were getting full weight. 
T have pointed out how, under the Reform 
Act of 1850, the provisions as to rating 
and payment of rates seriously interfered 
with the acquisition of the franchise. 
These restrictive clauses were not re- 
moved by the Reform Act of 1867; but, 
on the contrary, were rendered—delibe- 
rately, I feel certain—more objection- 
able. This Act made personal payment 
of rates necessary, made the occupier 
liable thereto, and took away the right 
of composition for rates. The Act, 
however, was beneficial in this way— 
Household Suffrage was nominally given ; 
occupiers were, in the first instance, to 
be placed on the rate books under a 
penalty; power was given to tenants to 
deduct rates in cases where the land- 
lords were liable, but did not pay; and 
it was made compulsory on the overseers 
to serve notices on occupiers in case of 
the rates remaining unpaid, in time for 
them to pay the same in time to preserve 
the franchise. These advantages were 
counteracted to some extent. The Act 
imposed the payment of rates on the 
poor man; it deprived the landlord of 
the right he theretofore had of com- 
pounding the rates, and threw difficulties 
in the way of obtaining the franchise. 
In order to show how the present state 
of the law excludes the great mass.of 
the people from the enjoyment of the 
franchise in Ireland, I shall quote a few 
figures taken from Returns presented 
to this House, and they will prove that 
the state of England with respect to the 
Borough Franchise was the same before 
the Reform Act of 1867. From a Return 
obtained by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt), 
in 1874, it appears that in 1866, 56 
boroughs in England had less than 500 
rated occupiers on their Parliamentary 
rolls; there were nine with less than 
300 occupiers, and in one instance—that 
of Calne—there were but 144. Therewere 
45 boroughs with less than 500 electors 
on the rolls, and altogether there were 
but 500,000 electors on the Parliamen- 
tary registers of boroughs in England. 
The state of England, therefore, before 
the Act of 1867, was very much the 
same as the present state of Ireland, 
and all that my Motion asks for is, that 
the laws which produced the difference 
between England in 1866 and England 
in 1877 should be extended to Ireland, 
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To show the effects of the rating laws in 
interfering with the obtaining even of 
the present franchise, I will quote from 
a Parliamentary Return, No. 45, printed 
in the Session of 1874. In Belfast, 
with a population of 174,413, there are 
25,708 tenements value for over £4, yet 
we find but 14,990 rated occupiers on 
the Parliamentary register; in Carlow, 
with a population of 7,842 and 635 te- 
nements rated for over £4, there are 
but 311 rated occupiers with the fran- 
chise; in Cork, with a population of 
100,518, and 7,190 tenements rated 
above £4, there are only 3,737 rated 
occupiers entitled to the franchise ; in 
Dublin, with a population of 267,717, 
there are 28,247 tenements rated over 
£4, and only 11,004 rated occupiers on 
the registers; of the tenements rated in 
Dublin there are 21,008 cases in which 
the rating includes a dwelling-house. 
Excluding the disfranchised boroughs of 
Cashel and Sligo, there were, according 
to this Return, in the other boroughs 
127,341 rated tenements with dwelling- 
houses, and only 44,920 rated occupiers 
on the Parliamentary register, and we 
find at the present time 37 borough 
Members returned to this House by 
53,953 electors. In order to illustrate 
the great difference which exists between 
Great Britain and Ireland with respect 
to the Borough Franchise, I will call 
attention to the following statistics 
taken from the latest Returns. Dublin, 
with a population of 267,717, gives 
the franchise only to 12,310 persons; 
whereas Leeds, with a population of 
7,000 less—namely, 259,212—has upon 
its Parliamentary register no less than 
49,300; Wolverhampton, with a popu- 
lation of 156,978, has 24,341 electors ; 
Norwich, with a population of 80,386, 
has a constituency of 14,921; and Edin- 
burgh, with 196,979 inhabitants, enfran- 
chises 26,935 persons; Belfast, with a 
population of 174,413, has on its register 
19,633 names. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that Belfast, with a much 
smaller population than Dublin, has 
7,823 more electors. This arises from 
the fact that persons in Dublin paying 
rent weekly or monthly cannot be put 
on the register, and the earn 
prohibitory nature of the law in Dubli 

with respect to the payment of the rates. 
Bradford, with a population of 145,830, 
enfranchises 26,801 ; Greenwich, with 
123,408, gives the franchise to 19,990 
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occupiers ; Aberdeen, with only 88,125, 
has on its register 13,738; Cork, with 
its population of 100,518, enfranchises 
but 4,445; whilst Greenock, with only 
50,150, gives the franchise to 7,614; 
Limerick, with 49,853 inhabitants, has 
only 1,804 electors; while Gateshead, 
with 48,627, has 11,516 on its register. 
It will be seen from these figures what 
an enormous difference exists between 
boroughs in England and Ireland in the 
state of their Parliamentary registers. 
I have already called attention to the 
fact, that one city in Scotland has a 
more numerous constituency than all 
the boroughs of Ireland put together. 
Now, there is but one other statis- 
tical Return to which I will direct the 
attention of the House, but it certainly 
is a most extraordinary one. With a 
population of upwards of 12,000,000, 
English counties are represented by 187 
Members returned by 850,587 electors ; 
whereas the boroughs with a population 
of more than 10,500,000, are represented 
by 297 Members returned by 1,514,716, 
of whom no less than about 1,470,000 
are rated occupiers. In Scotland the 
counties, with a population of 2,106,673, 
are represented by 32 Members re- 
turned by 88,594 electors, while the 
boroughs, with a population of about 
1,200,000, are represented by 26 Mem- 
bers returned by 202,852 electors, of 
whom about 192,800 are rated occu- 
piers. It will thus be seen that in Eng- 
land and Scotland the electors in bo- 
roughs far exceed the number of electors 
in counties. In Ireland, however, this 
state of affairs is entirely altered. The 
boroughs in Ireland, with a population 
of 866,356, are represented by 37 Mem- 
bers returned by 53,753 electors, of 
whom 48,000 are rated occupiers ; while 
the counties, with a population of more 
than 4,500,000, are represented by 64 
Members, returned by 173,919 electors. 
Now, these figures prove beyond doubt 
that the great mass of the population of 
Irish boroughs are excluded from the 
franchise, while the same class are ad- 
mitted in England and Scotland. All 
the trades and working classes are in 
Ireland excluded from the franchise. 
This proportion of rated occupiers to 
rated premises and population is extra- 
ordinary small, and is altogether dif- 
ferent from that which prevails in Eng- 
land, as the figures in many of the 
largest boroughs clearly prove. The 
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contrast between the proportion of elec- 
tors to population in the English and 
Scottish and in the Irish boroughs is 
most marked—the borough of Glasgow 
has, in fact, more electors than the 
whole of the Irish boroughs put to- 
gether. This arises partly from differ- 
ence in the qualification and partly from 
the severe and prohibitive rating laws 
in Ireland, which are directed to prevent 
persons acquiring the franchise ; whilst 
the rating laws of England and Scotland 
are framed in such a way as to facilitate 
the acquisition of the franchise. Those 
laws in the former country are calculated 
to deprive persons who possess the fran- 
chise of it, and prevent those who have 
it not from acquiring it. And there is 
the same disproportion with reference to 
the county representation as exists in 
the borough franchise and representa- 
tion in Ireland. What is the result of 
this legislation? It is that in England 
all artizans and tradespeople have the 
franchise, while in Ireland these parties 
are excluded from their fair share of 
political power. I can see no reason 
why classes enfranchised on one side 
of the Channel should be disfranchised 
on the other—every reason, indeed, is 
against sucha course. No greater secu- 
rity against revolution can be imagined 
than this just and equitable extension of 
political rights ; and the principle is as 
applicable to England as to Ireland. 
The effect of this wise extension of poli- 
tical rights in England is the fact that 
times of crisis in this country no longer 
give rise to riots such as the Riots of 
1870 and the Bristol Riots of 1831. 
Why should the same effect not be pro- 
duced in Ireland? I can see no reason. 
This is no sentimental grievance, but 
one of the greatest importance ; and the 
Motion which I am now making is one 
calculated to test the sincerity of those 
who oppose Home Rule on the ground 
that all that Ireland requires is the 
same laws and the same legislative sys- 
tem as existsin England. Irish Mem- 
bers are told every night that the Impe- 
rial Parliament is prepared to give equal 
laws to Ireland. I will test the bona 
Jides of those who make that statement 
by the action they will take on the pre- 
sent occasion. I have shown them that 
Parliament in its legislation on this 
subject has dealt with England and 
Scotland in a particular direction—it 
has afforded every facility for acquiring 
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the franchise, and in doing so has acted 
wisely and well. I ask them now to do 
the same thing for Ireland. I dare say 
I shall be met by the trumpery argu- 
ment about the necessity for a re-distri- 
bution of seats, but I am not afraid of 
that; and when the question comes on 
I think I shall be able to prove that 
Ireland is not fairly represented in this 
House in proportion to her population. 
But apart altogether from the question, 
Treland has a right, in reference to the 
franchise, to equal laws ard to the same 
system that exists in England. I appeal 
to any hon. Member of the House, 
whether he be an Englishman or an 
Irishman, by his vote to strengthen 
the hands of those who have the hope 
of doing good for their country through 
the Imperial Parliament. I, and those 
who act with me, ask the House tosay that 
Ireland is not to be treated as a conquered 
country. I appeal to every man who 
loves his country—whether an Irishman 
or an Englishman—to strengthen the 
hands of those who bring forward this 
Motion, by showing that as long as the 
Imperial system continues, it is not only 
consistent with, but conducive to the 
establishment of the same laws in the 
two countries. I have brought the sub- 
ject forward deeply impressed with a 
sense of its magnitude and importance ; 
and I am determined to test the feeling 
of the House upon it. I ask the House 
not to dash away the hope which I en- 
tertain; but if they reject the Motion 
for political reasons, in the face of 
Europe and of Ireland, they will do 
more to disunite Ireland from England 
than anything that has been done for 
many years. I ask them to consider 
the sole issue—namely, to give equal 
laws to Ireland, and they will do great 
good; but if not, they will do infinite 
harm. The hon. and learned Member 
concluded by moving the Resolution. 
Mr. GRAY, in seconding the Resolu- 
tion, said, his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) had 
gone completely into the subject, and 
had left very little for him to say. He 
thought that it would be admitted, even 
by hon. Members who would vote against 
the Bill, that a prima facte case had been 
made out; and unless the facts and 
figures which had been given by the 
hon. and learned Member could be dis. 
posed of, it would be shown that there 
were good reasons for not applying the 
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same reasoning to Ireland that was 


applied to England. Then, in con- 
sistency, the Resolution should be sup- 
ported. He should therefore devote 
himself to dealing with the arguments 
which had been introduced against 
giving the same franchise to Ireland that 
was given to England. One of the argu- 
ments against it was that the Reform 
Act of 1867 was a settlement of the ques- 
tion, and they were told they should not 
disturb that settlement; that they should 
not pluck the tree that was bearing such 
magnificent fruit ; that they should wait 
with patience, and not destroy the fruits 
of the Reform Act by now attempting 
any other Act. Now, he thought that 
the Reform Act of 1867 was not a settle- 
ment at all. It was ashame that at that 
time there was no Irish Party and no 
interest taken in the matter in Ireland. 
The voice of the popular Party was 
devoted to another and a far more im- 
portant question—the settlement of the 
Irish Church; and, therefore, that really 
urgent and important question did not 
come before the House at all. In 1866 
they were on the eve of a General Elec- 
tion, and men were, perhaps, not anxious 
to take a leap in the dark. The borough 
constituencies of England at that time 
numbered some 450,000 odd, but by the 
English Reform Act of 1867, and by the 
subsequent legislation of 1869, that had 
been increased to a constituency of 
1,500,000—that was to say, in England 
the constituencies had been trebled, and 
in Scotland increased by two-thirds. That 
had been the English settlement. Then, 
in 1866, the Irish borough constituencies 
numbered 40,000, and they now num- 
bered only 50,000—that was to say, the 
settlement added one-fourth to the then 
existing constituency, while in England 
they trebled it. It was utterly impos- 
sible to compare the two things, and 
say that it was the same settlement. 
One of the other arguments brought 
against this change was, that whereas 
in England, it was the mere introducing 
of a desirable class into the constituen- 
cies—an infusion of new blood, so to 
speak, in Ireland, it was a revolutionary 
change; that while in England they 
introduced some desirable elements, in 
Ireland they swamped the old consti- 
tuencies and degraded them, and that 
it would be practically a disfranchise- 
ment, and not an enfranchisement Act. 
That was an utter fallacy, and it was 
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the assertion to which the Act of 1867 
was the answer. According to a Return 
granted on the Motion of the late 
Member for the City of Dublin (Mr. 
Pim), there were in Ireland altogether in 
the boroughs 130,000 tenements. Put- 
ting aside such minor questions as the 
number which might be occupied by 
women and other persons who would be 
disfranchised, and taking the figures, 
they would have 130,000 enfranchised ; 
but of these, there would be already 
entitled to the franchise, although not 
on the franchise, 73,006; and these 
valued at £4 per annum, all that could 
be added would be 50,000. Therefore, 
instead of trebling the constituencies, as 
in England, without doing any harm or 
introducing any revolutionary elements, 
which they were told would be let loose 
if the franchise was extended in Ire- 
land, they could not double them in 
Ireland. It had been said over and 
over again that the change in Ireland 
would be a more serious one, and more 
dangerous elements would be intro- 
duced, and it would be a greater leap in 
the dark than was the change in Eng- 
land in the Act of 1867. But this was 
not only fallacious, but the reverse of 
the fact to a very considerable extent. 
At present they had 73,000—not counting 
women necessarily franchised—tenements 
which would entitle their owners to the 
franchise, and they had only 52,000 
absolutely on the register. That was 
five-sevenths of the constituents. He 
wanted to impress upon the House that 
in England the number of the consti- 
tuents had been trebled without danger 
and with advantage, and when they 
asked for similar laws to be applied to 
Ireland, they were told that in Ireland 
it would be a revolutionary change—it 
would swamp the constituencies, and 
introduce Communism. The fact was, 
by no possibility could they effect in 
Ireland such a change as was effected 
by the Reform Act of 1867 for England. 
There were really only two arguments 
against the proposal that was before 
them. It had been said that they must 
provide for the re-distribution of seats. 
That was the business of the Govern- 
ment, not the business of private Mem- 
bers. If a re-distribution of seats were 
necessary, let the Government take it 
up. It was an enormous question, but 
there were Members of the Government 
with ability equal to it. If it were 
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merely a question of equal justice and 
not of how Party politics would be 
affected by the results, he submitted 
that there would not be the slightest 
difficulty. In England the Reform Act 
of 1867 was accompanied by the re- 
distribution of 45 seats. That same 
proportion, if applied to Ireland, would 
give some 10 or 12 seats at the out- 
side. Was that a thing to affect one 
of the strongest Governments? If that 
were the insuperable impediment which 
was to stand in the way of a concession 
—the giving of aright to Ireland which 
they could not resist—such an argument 
as that was unworthy of a great Legis- 
lative Body dealing with a serious 
subject. There was one argument ad- 
duced. It was said that the numbers of 
poor householders in Ireland bore a 
much larger proportion to the whole 
than England, and that consequently if 
they granted household franchise they 
would introduce a large class whic 

they did not introduce in England. 
That was a specious argument, and 
fallacious, because it was based on the 
want of knowledge of the places dealt 
with. With the exception of the large 
towns, such as Dublin and Belfast, the 
population of all the boroughs in Ire- 
Jand had, for a series of years, been 
declining, though it was not so now, the 
tide having turned in the last few years. 
The consequence was, that in those 
places where a diminution had taken 
place, the rents had been vastly lowered, 
and the same class of pedple would live 
in a house of £2 or £3 rental in Ireland 
as would occupy a £10 or £12 house in 
England. That might possibly be the 
case in Belfast, Tralee, and Kilkenny, 
but not in most boroughs. The policy 
in England with regard to the franchise 
had been to extend the facilities for its 
exercise; but the reverse had been done 
in Ireland. The representation in Ire- 
land was in a totally anomalous position. 
The counties of England returned a 
small proportion—half the number; the 
counties in Scotland less than half; and 
the counties in Ireland more than half. 
Irish Members had brought forward 
various proposals for the amelioration 
of Ireland, and they had been told that 
they were revolutionary, and could not 
be tolerated at all. They were anxious 
to unite with England in the bond of 
friendship, and to form an integral 
portion of the United Kingdom ; and if 
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Englishmen were anxious to sweep away 
all differences and treat them as under 
one Constitution, and with equal rights 
and equal privileges, that was an oppor- 
tunity of showing their sincerity. If 
they did not, then Irishmen would 
believe that there was good ground for 
the belief that it was utterly useless to 
come to Parliament to ask even for the 
commonest meet of justice, or ask for 
the redemption of pledges which were 
given, to extend equal laws to Ireland. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the restricted nature of the Borough Franchise 
of Ireland, as compared with that existing in 
England and Scotland, is a subject deserving 
the immediate attention of Parliament, with a 
view of establishing a fair and just equality of 
the Franchise in the three Countries,”—(Mr. 
Meldon,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON, in supporting 
the Resolution, said hon. Members 
opposite had often come to that House 
asking for equal laws; and on every 
occasion that a revolutionary measure 
was proposed, he had raised his voice 
against it, but he considered that this 
was a moderate request—a fair demand 
—and it ought to be conceded by the 
Conservative Party. The hon. ard 
learned Member for Kildare (Mr. Mel- 
don) had supported his Motion in a 
very temperate and able speech, and he 
(Mr. Johnston) trusted Her Majesty’s 
Government would gracefully yield to 
the demand. He was supposed to repre- 
sent the Tory opinions in the North of 
Ireland, and he had been always anxious 
to have fair and equal rights; and an 
equal franchise for both countries was 
certainly what was wanted in Ireland. 
He had no doubt that he should meet 
with some condemnation on his own side 
of the House for the course that he was 
taking ; but putting that aside, he hoped 
that the House would concede that 
moderate proposal. He trusted that 
Her Majesty’s Government, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, who had given his extreme 
attention to all Irish matters, and had 
treated hon. Members in a most fair 
and conciliatory manner, and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
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General for Ireland, would approve of 


this Motion. He (Mr. Johnston) re- 
presented the largest constituency in 
Ireland, and on the part of the Pro- 
testant population of that borough, he 
had to say that they had no fear of their 
fellow-countrymen in other parts of 
Ireland. He asked from the Imperial 
Parliament equal and fair justice for all 
portions of the United Kingdom, and he 
therefore supported the measure most 
cordially. 

Mr. STACPOOLE suggested that 
whatever measure the Government might 
bring in, they should bear in mind the 
rights of property in boroughs as well 
as in counties, and that they should also 
take into consideration the desirability 
of establishing a class of freeholds simi- 
lar to voters in all the boroughs, as 
at present in cities and counties of towns. 
He hoped they would grant this small 
concession, as it would be received as 
a boon by the people of Ireland. If 
the borough franchise of both countries 
had been assimilated in the last Reform 
Act, there might have been a larger Con- 
servative majority than there now was. 

Mr. BRUEN said, he was of opinion 
that the House ought to reject the 
Resolution now before it. The legiti- 
mate consequence of adopting it would 
be that the Government should drop all 
their business, bring in a new Reform 
Bill without delay, and dissolve Par- 
liament. [‘‘No, no!”] He held no 
system of representation could fully 
and fairly express the intelligence and 
genuine wish of the nation that did not 
recognize a diversity of interests and 
classes, or that vested the control of the 
representation in a single class. A very 
erroneous argument had been advanced 
upon the idea that, in Ireland, people 
were actually disfranchised, because the 
rates were not compounded. He en- 
tirely denied the accuracy of that state- 
ment. He did not think the time had 
come when household suffrage could be 
extended to Ireland with advantage, 
either to the electors, or the country at 
large. The effect of extending house- 
hold suffrage to Ireland, as this Resolu- 
tion proposed to do, would be to vest 
the control of the representation in a 
single class in the great majority of the 
constituencies. While the total number 
of houses in the Parliamentary boroughs 
in Ireland was 180,000, the total number 
exceeding £4 was 73,000. But in this 
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matter the large towns of Dublin, Bel- 
fast, and Cork occupied an entirely 
different position from that of the 
boroughs in the rest of Ireland. Of 28 
boroughs with 31 seats in that House, 
the total number of houses exceeding 
£4 was only 21,277, while the total 
number not exceeding £4 was 29,809, 
so that by extending to these 28 boroughs 
household suffrage, they would more than 
double the constituency, and have the 
new electors all of one class—a class the 
most liable to be acted upon by design- 
ing persons, because they had not suffi- 
cient education to enable them to weigh 
the arguments of those who would lead 
them astray. He denied the cogency of 
the argument that the franchise ought 
to be given to a number of persons not 
qualified to exercise it, in order to edu- 
cate them in political duties. The fran- 
chise ought to be given only to those 
who proved themselves entitled to it. 
They had already some experience of 
the effect of reducing the qualification. 
A few years ago a Bill was passed which 
reduced very much the qualification for 
jurors, and which it was said would 
have the very best effect. But what 
were the results? In the interest of the 
administration of justice it was found 
absolutely necessary that the qualifica- 
tion which had been lowered should be 
raised again. That was a warning 
which they ought not to overlook. He 
admitted, with pleasure, that the class 
of his countrymen to which he referred 
was making great progress. Within 
the last few years they had advanced in 
intelligence and independence, in their 
social habits, their domestic life, and in 
every other respect, and he believed 
that progress would before long make 
them fit for the franchise. But if they 
were to confer it prematurely and with- 
out consideration, they should delay that 
day. As long as he sat in that House 
he had a right to state his honest opinion, 
and for the reasons he had given he 
could not agree to the Resolution. 
Carrain NOLAN remarked that the 
hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Bruen) 
had told the House that if they assented 
to the Resolution they would be raising 
up an homogeneous class of voters, who 
would be arrayed against the present 
voters. The hon. Member for Tippe- 
rary (Mr. Gray) had shown them that 
the addition which would be made to the 
voters in Ireland by this proposal would 
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be only as two to one compared with the 
number of existing voters; whereas, by 
the Reform Bill, the number of voters 
in England were increased three-fold. 
But what would be the result, even if 
this proposed addition were made to the 
number of the Irish voters? In the 
last Parliament the Liberal Party had 
received the idea of the Conservative 
working man with laughter, but he must 
confess that during the last Election the 
Conservative working man had come out 
very strongly, otherwise hon. Members 
opposite would not be sitting on that side 
of the House. But he would ask how 
long would the new electors form 4 
homogeneous body? As long as their 
grievances remained unredressed, they 
might possibly remain banded together ; 
but the moment they had obtained re- 
lief the same distinctions would arise 
among them that existed among the 
English voters. It was no wonder that 
the Irish people, finding themselves left 
outside the pale of the Constitution, 
should resort to unconstitutional means 
of obtaining redress. The working 
classes of England had large conces- 
sions made to them in the extension of 
the franchise; and on principles of jus- 
tice, the franchise ought to be extended 
to the working classes of Ireland in the 
manner proposed by the Resolution. 
Mr. FORSYTH said, the question 
had hitherto been discussed by the Irish 
Members alone, but he saw no reason 
why it should be confined to the other 
side of the Channel. He was sorry to 
see so few Irish Members, not more than 
a dozen of them being present when a 
question that should be of the gravest 
importance to them was being discussed. 
Captain Noxan: There are 52 present. ] 
e repeated that he believed that not 
more than a dozen were in attendance 
at the time. He had always thought 
that in dealing with Irish subjects the 
House should consult the opinions and 
the wishes of Irishmen as far as pos- 
sible. The Resolution which asked the 
Government to consent to the franchise 
in Ireland being lowered was called re- 
volutionary; but the same was said of 
the English Reform Bill of 1832 when 
it was proposed, and yet it proved not 
to be so. He had always opposed, and 
always would oppose, Home Rule, be- 
cause he believed it would lead to the 
dismemberment of the United Kingdom; 
but seeing how satisfactory the result of 
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lowering the franchise in this country 
had been, he thought that a primd facte 
case, at all events, had been made out in 
favour of the Resolution ; but he should 
wait to hear what arguments could be 
adduced against it by Her Majesty’s 
Government before he made up his mind 
which way he should vote. He did not 
profess to know Ireland as intimately as 
many hon. Members who sat in that 
House; but he had some acquaintance 
with the country and its people, and he 
knew that they deserved conduct towards 
them on the part of the Imperial Par- 
liament which should have the effect of 
rendering them contented and happy. 

Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS said, 
that as a Member of the House who 
had sat for both Irish and English 
constituencies, he was competent tospeak 
on the question, and he was of opinion 
that the Motion should be adopted. 
Parliament had too long delayed an as- 
similation of the electoral franchise in 
the two countries. If there was any- 
thing certain in history, if there was 
any use in study, or anything learned 
from political experience, it could with 
certainty be said that if the spirit of 
Mr. Pitt, the great author of the Union, 
could find utterance, he would not stop 
to listen to those who would seek to 
undermine the great fabric he reared, 
by making the Union one only in name. 
That distinguished statesman would not 
approve the long continuance of the 
inequality that had occurred. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT ad- 
mired the straightforwardness of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just spoken, but could not look with 
equal favour upon the indecision of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Marylebone (Mr. Forsyth), who 
seemed to be waiting for indications as 
to the way in which the majority of his 
co-Members would vote before deciding 
as to the Lobby into which he himself 
would go. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, he simply in- 
tended, in the speech he made, to inti- 
mate that he was open to argument be- 
fore deciding upon the vote which he 
should give. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
There was one argument which the hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon) did nottouch. He talked about 
a'£4 franchise for Ireland, and of house- 
hold franchise in England; but he did not 
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say a word as to the fact that the rates 
in all cases in Ireland below a £4 rating 
were paid by the landlords, nor did he 
say a word as to the fact that an Irish 
Valuation Bill being before the House, 
in which, if he wished to put the two 
countries on the same footing, he could 
propose the introduction of a clause 
with that view. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that the rating and 
rental of houses in Trish boroughs were 
not so low as many persons thought, 
but could it be denied that many houses 
were rated at 5s. and 10s.? The hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Gray) said 
that in many Irish towns—and he men- 
tioned Galway, Limerick, Kilkenny, and 
others—the population had decreased, 
but the consequence of that must be to 
bring down the rental of the houses. 
His belief was that if the borough 
franchise in Ireland were lowered, the 
logical sequence would be that it should 
be followed by a large re-distribution 
of seats and an increase of the county 
Representatives. Again, if they went 
into the facts and figures, and remem- 
bering that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich took some 
seats from England and gave them to 
Scotland, they would find that Ireland 
should lose at least 20 seats. Highty 
would be nearer the proper number of 
her Representatives than her present 
number. It should also be remembered 
that no house in any borough in this 
country was rated at less than £3 a-year, 
whereas, as he had said, many houses 
in Ireland were to be found which were 
rated at 5s. and 10s., and what class of 
persons occupied those houses? It had 
been stated that the proposal of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would add 
56,000 to the number now on the re- 
gister. Why, that number would swamp 
the present constituencies; and with 
what class? Why, the very lowest— 
those who were most open to influences 
he would not stop to mention—those 
who were least able to take care of 
themselvyes—those who were most likely 
to be influenced by others. It had been 
most detrimental to Ireland that all 
classes in that country were not fairly 
and honestly represented, and the hap- 
piness and prosperity of a country de- 
pended upon all classes being fairly and 
honestly represented. He opposed the 
crude and ill-considered Resolution of 
the hon. and learned Member, and 
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thought it would be unwise and impru- 
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dent to adopt it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich had 
advocated an extension of the household 
suffrage to counties; but no one knew 
better than the right hon. Gentleman 
that a great measure of that kind could 
not be carried in a hurry—that it re- 
quired that the voice and feeling of the 
country should be in its favour. It had 
not been attempted to be shown that 
Ireland would be benefited in proportion 
to the difficulty of dealing with the 
question, and believing that she would 
not be benefited, and that on the other 
hand the change would be detrimental 
to her interests, he would heartily op- 
pose the Resolution. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA altogether 
denied that the change proposed by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Kildare (Mr. Meldon), if taken with 
regard to the existing population, would 
have the effect of lessening the number 
of Irish Representatives, as had been 
asserted by the hon. and gallant Baronet 
who had just spoken (Sir Walter Bart- 
telot). On the contrary, Ireland would 
receive a considerable accession of Mem- 
bers. On the principle of population, 
Ireland was at the present moment in- 
adequately represented. England and 
Wales, with a population of 22,500,000, 
returned 484; whereas Ireland, with a 
population of 5,500,000, returned only 
103 Members—a number considerably 
smaller than that which she was entitled 
to, if they were to be guided by the rule 
of proportion. He thought the argu- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Baronet 
appeared to be equally as fallacious as 
his figures. 

Mr. GOLDNEY opposed the Motion. 
There were in the Irish borough consti- 
tuencies only 50,000 voters, and they 
returned 85 Members to the House of 
Commons. If those seats were fairly 
distributed, a great number of them 
would go to the counties. In 1867 and 
1868 the question was discussed, and it 
was contended that there ought to be a 
considerable re-distribution of seats in 
Ireland, if any alteration were made 
in the borough franchise, some eight 
or 10 ought to be taken from boroughs 
and given to counties. On that ground 
he objected to the Resolution as dealing 
with the franchise only ; and he objected 
to it further because it pointed to assi- 
milation, which would involve the intro- 
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men franchises. The real difficulty in 
the way of reducing the franchise for- 
merly, was, that for houses under £4 the 
rates were paid by the landlords; and if 
we were to alter the rating principle 
which existed in Ireland for the purpose 
of bringing down the franchise, it would 
be necessary to institute an inquiry 
which would extend over a very con- 
siderable period of time. 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, he was 
encouraged to take part in this debate 
by the statement he had heard the other 
night—that the Conservative Party had 
no wish torestrict the franchise in Ireland, 
and therefore he hoped, if he should be 
able to show a good case for the exten- 
sion of the Irish franchise, they would 
be induced not to vote against the Mo- 
tion of his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Meldon). If the House had listened to 
the hon. and gallant Baronet the Mem- 
ber for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) alone, they would have sup- 
posed that the question was, whether the 
representation of Ireland bore a fair 
proportion in relation to its population 
as compared with England. He (Sir 
Henry James) should have thought that 
by increasing the number of electors 
there would have been a decrease in such 
comparison. In the present system there 
was an absolute injustice towards the 
Irish elector. The question might be 
divided into two parts — first, whe- 
ther the House was not disposed to think 
that absolute justice should be done 
to the Irish elector, by giving him the 
same franchise which the English elector 
now had; and, secondly, whether it 
would not be wise and well that the 
same step should be taken with regard 
to Ireland as was taken in 1867 with 
regard to England. He thought there 
were special reasons why they should en- 
deavour, if they could, to make their 
laws equal as between England and 
Ireland, especially in relation to the 
Parliamentary franchise. Was the com- 
plaint made of the inequality of the 
franchise substantial and well-founded ? 
He would call the attention of the 
House to one great difference in the 
power of expression of English and Irish 
opinion, and the difference between the 
franchise established by the two Reform 
Bills of 1867. In England the suffrage 
was household suffrage; while, in Ireland, 
the qualification was an occupation of a 
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house rated at £4. The effect of that 
change in England from the £10 house- 
hold qualification to household suffrage, 
speaking in round numbers, was to in- 
crease the number of electors from 
500,000 to 1,500,000 voters, or nearly 
treble the number ; whereas the change 
which it was calculated would be effected 
by the proposed alteration in the Irish 
franchise, taking the number of Irish 
voters at 52,000, would not be more 
than 105,000. What had been the effect 
of this restriction of the franchise in 
Ireland as compared with England and 
Scotland? Dublin, with a population of 
267,000, had 12,200 electors, while Leeds, 
with a population of 259,000, had 49,000 
electors ; and Edinburgh, with a popula- 
tion of 196,000, had 27,000 electors. 
Cork, with a population of 100,000, had 
only 4,445 electors, while Greenock, with 
a population of 50,000, had 7,614 elec- 
tors. Limerick, with a population of 
49,000, had 1,800 electors; while Gates- 
head, with about the same population, 
had 11,500 electors. The whole of the 
31 Irish boroughs, with a population of 
881,000, had only 53,000 electors, while 
Glasgow, with a population of 477,000, 
had 60,000 electors, more than all the 
Irish boroughs put together. Liver- 
pool, with a population of 493,000, had 
59,000 electors ; and Manchester, with 
a population of 379,000, had 63,000 
electors. These were inequalities which 
must be justified. Primd facie there 
was a wrong; and those who supported 
the inequality had to show why one 
part of the Empire should not have the 
same electoral rights as the other parts, 
England and Scotland. The only practi- 
cal argument against the proposal was 
that brought forward by the hon. and 
gallant Baronet the Member for West 
Sussex, who said that as the landlord in 
Ireland paid the rate on all houses under 
a rental of £4, the occupier of such a 
house ought not to be entitled to have 
a vote. But that was no reason why the 
occupiers should be deprived of their fran- 
chise. When the dispute about the com- 
pound householder wassettled in 1869, the 
landlord received an allowance of 25 per 
cent as an encouragement to bear the 
burden of the rates of his tenants who 
compounded, and Parliament gave the 
franchise to all occupiers, whether rated 
below £4 or not. Another argument 
had been used as to the value of the 
houses below £4 rental; but it had been 
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shown that, in consequence of emigra- 
tion, there were houses in Ireland for 
which a landlord was glad to receive any 
rent whatever. But the value of the 
house or the rental paid was no criterion. 
It was abolished by the Act of 1869, 
which conferred household suffrage, and 
he knew no reason why it should not be 
extended to Ireland. It should be re- 
collected that when household franchise 
was accepted by the Conservative Party 
in 1867, we had got rid of the notion 
that a man’s fitness to exercise the fran- 
chise was evidenced by his occupying a 
house the value of which was at least of 
a certain amount. The principle on 
which the Prime Minister then suggested 
the franchise had better be discussed, was 
not whether a man was entitled to the 
franchise because he occupied a house 
the rent of which was £10, or £6, or £5; 
but whether, as the head of a family, 
irrespective of the rent he paid, he did 
his duty as a citizen of this country. 
But was that which was good for Eng- 
land not good also for Ireland? They 
had been discussing whether £4 in Ire- 
land represented the same value as in 
England. They were told that houses 
might be obtained in Ireland at a rental 
of only 25s. or 30s., and that persons who 
obtained houses so cheaply were not fit 
to exercise the franchise. According to 
that argument, the franchise should be 
conferred on the house. When we were 
endeavouring to give an Irishman the 
idea that he had equal laws with our- 
selves, what must be his feeling when 
he was told that, although he fulfilled 
his duty as a citizen in his own country, 
he could not have a vote because his 
rental was below £4; and yetif he came 
to England a mere wanderer, and became 
the occupier of a house of less value than 
£4, in whatever town in England, he 
would have the franchise? He asked 
hon. Members opposite to consider well 
what would be the effect of their reject- 
ing this Motion. In every borough in 
Ireland, excepting in the Northern Pro- 
vince, a strong feeling existed against 
English rule, and against the applica- 
tion of the laws of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to Ireland. Did hon. Members 
opposite expect they would remove that 
feeling, which he believed to be an erro- 
neous one on the part of the Irish elec- 
tors, if they refused to give equal laws 
to Irishmen? What could be more 
absurd than to tell an Irishman that the 
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laws were good and wise, but that he 
should have no voice in electing the 
Representatives by whom those laws 
were made? If the inequality existed, 
as the figures cited in the course of the 
debate amply proved, then there was but 
one argument—a conclusive one, if true, 
against giving Ireland the same laws as 
England. It was that the Irishman was 
not fit to exercise the franchise. That 
argument, however, had not even been 
urged by the opponents of the Motion, 
and it could not be sustained. But it 
was the old argument on the one side, to 
say that men were not fit for the fran- 
chise, and it was an equally old reply on 
the other side, to say that if they kept 
the franchise from men and banished 
them from the area of political thought, 
they gave them no means of fitting them- 
selves for the discharge of a high politi- 
cal duty. Believing that it had not been 
shown that Irishmen were not as fit to 
exercise the franchise. as Englishmen, 
and that they ought not to be denied 
equal rights with ourselves, he should 
give that Motion his hearty support. 
Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gipson) remarked that 
the hon. and learned Member for Taun- 
ton (Sir Henry James) appeared to have 
forgotten that he was a Member of a 
strong Government, which though it was 
in office for some five or six years, had 
never dreamt of introducing a measure 
on that subject, which the hon. and 
learned Member now treated as one of 
the gravest importance, and one which 
he would lead the House to believe had 
always been present to his mind. The 
Motion had been very skilfully and spe- 
ciously framed, but the House ought to 
look beneath its mere phraseology, and 
to inquire what was its real substance. 
He maintained, and would endeavour 
in a few observations to show, that 
there was more diversity in words 
than in reality—that the franchise was 
not so very different in the two countries. 
The House was asked to affirm that a 
broad and radical change in the balance 
of electoral power in Ireland was not 
only desirable, but that it demanded the 
immediate attention of Parliament. But 
had it been shown that the people of 
Ireland generally now took a vital and 
active interest in that question? Any 
one who had the slightest acquaintance 
with Ireland and with the newspapers, 
and any one who read those papers must 
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be familiar with this question, and know 
well that it was one of those in which 
there was the utmost indifference in 
Ireland. [‘*No, no!’’] That was his 
opinion, and he was entitled to express 
it. He spoke from his knowledge of 
Ireland and from what appeared in the 
newspapers of that country, which dis- 
cussed nearly every topic which inte- 
rested the people. Moreover, at the 
very last Election in Ireland—namely, at 
Tipperary, where there existed one of 
the largest constituencies in that country, 
comprising nearly 9,000 electors— 
although it was said that the contest 
commanded the greatest possible inte- 
rest, only a fraction over 5,000 of the 
electors went to the poll. Surely, that 
showed that a considerable degree of 
apathy prevailed in the public mind as 
to that question. Was there no test 
inside the House? The hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), who had taken 
so active a part with reference to other 
Bills, had obtained the First Order of the 
Day about three weeks ago for his 
Franchise Extension Bill for Ireland; 
but he had to postpone it, because he 
had not taken the trouble to have it 
printed. That was a fair test inside the 
House, and, therefore, on the plea of 
substance, he considered that there was 
not such a strong interest in Ireland as 
to demand the immediate attention of 
Parliament to the subject. This was, 
no doubt, an important question. It 
would be idle to deny that, but it was 
only part of an important question, and 
was, in fact, part and parcel of the ques- 
tion of the re-distribution of seats. That 
topic had been urged before, and the 
House could not take one part of the ques- 
tion without the others. The re-distribu- 
tion of seats was even in some respects 
the more urgent question of thetwo. He 
hoped, as an Irishman, that when they 
came to deal with the question of re-dis- 
tribution of seats, it would be found 
that Ireland had not more than her fair 
share of Representatives; but it might 
be considered that she had more in pro- 
portion to population than Scotland and 
England, and in that case it would be 
discussed whether Galway and Water- 
ford were entitled to two Members each. 
Viewed in that light, certainly, the 
question was most important to Ireland. 
A constituency like Waterford would 
be in a terrible dilemma, when they had 
to consider by which of their distin- 
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guished Members they should be repre- 
sented. [Major O’Gorman: Not atall.] 
Again, anyone who looked at the list of 
boroughs would see that many of them 
were very small. They would have to 
compare those in the South with those 
in the North of Ireland, and they would 
hear that some were decaying and some 
were flourishing. That might make 
some very considerable trausfer of elec- 
toral power necessary. It was urged 
that the Bill of 1868 was not a final 
settlement of the question; but what 
could be a final settlement? Still, as 
the whole matter had been considered 
so recently as 1868, when a very large 
measure of Parliamentary reform was 
granted, he could not think that it was as 
yet very urgent. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] That 
was a fair observation to make. | ‘‘ No, 
no!”] Well, that Reform Bill reduced 
the franchise qualification to one-half, 
and the measure added to the electoral 
lists, a very considerable number of 
voters. A good deal had been said 
about rating in Ireland, which it had 
been stated was not at present satisfac- 
tory, because in Dublin and elsewhere 
there were a great many more people 
entitled to be rated than were actually 
rated. Was not that a necessary in- 
gredient of any system of rating? In 
England, where the system was said to 
be nearly perfect, did the number of 
people who were entitled to be rated 
anything like correspond with the num- 
ber actually rated? He would point to 
Norwich, where the number rated was 
8,000 or 4,000 under the number en- 
titled to be rated, and to Salford, where 
the difference was 6,000 or 7,000. It 
would be easy to show that the argu- 
ment which had been applied to Ireland 
as evidence of an imperfect system 
might just as well be applied to England. 
This, however, was only a small part of 
the question, and he would not go fur- 
ther into it. The substantial question 
raised was, whether the present limit— 
that of the £4 franchise—should be 
taken away and household suffrage in- 
troduced. Before household suffrage 
was adopted in England, there was a 
very careful inquiry, which was quite 
wanting in the present case; and the 
result of the inquiry was to show that 
the number of male occupiers of houses 
paying rent under £4 was only about 
one-ninth of the number occupying 
houses at higher rentals. That was a 
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broad ingredient which must have en- 
tered the mind of Parliament when the 
change was made. A fair voice was 
— to every class, without a prepon- 

erating voice being given to any. It 
ought also to be considered that Eng- 
land was a manufacturing country, and 
that the great proportion of the people 
who dwelt in great boroughs consisted of 
artizans and skilled labourers. He 
should like to know in how many towns 
in Ireland that was the case. A Parlia- 
mentary Return presented last year 
_ showed that in 50 boroughs there were 
something under 70,000 male occupiers 
whose rental was under £4, while there 
were 300,000 who paid a higher rental, 
the poorer class being, therefore, in a 
decided minority. Ireland, on the other 
hand, was an agricultural country, and 
many of the inhabitants of the smaller 
boroughs were, in reality, agricultural 
labourers. In Limerick there were as 
many as 1,700 houses rated at £1 and 
under, and in a town in Galway there 
were 342 houses rated at 5s. a-year. 
Was there a single borough in England 
where there was a house rated so low as 
5s.? And yet it was suggested that 
they would be introducing practical 
equality by giving a vote to a person 
occupying a house rated at 5s. In Bel- 
fast, on the other hand, which more 
nearly resembled an English town than 
any other town in Ireland, out of over 
30,000 houses, considerably under 100 
were rated under £1. The effect, 
therefore, of adopting household suffrage 
in Ireland would be that you would at 
once and immediately in 29 out of 31 
boroughs give the whole representation 
to those who occupied houses under £4. 
That would introduce a change abso- 
lutely different from any which had been 
made in England. There was a Bill at 
present among the Orders—he meant 
the Valuation Bill—the effect of which, 
when passed, would be, among other 
things, to operate as a moderate Reform 
Bill, and thus to add many thousands to 
the electoral roll of both counties and 
boroughs in Ireland. It was obvious, 
as he had already said, no matter what 
might be the.condition at present of the 
boroughs in Ireland, that the question 
could not be considered by itself, but 
must be considered in conjunction with 
a re-distribution of seats. It was a part 
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of a great question which must be dealt 
with as a whole, and when the matter 
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was ripe, it would beso dealt with. The 
Resolution said that this was a question 
which deserved ‘‘the immediate atten- 
tion of Parliament.” Applying the test 
of opinion either in-doors or out-of- 
doors, he could see no symptom of any 
such urgency. The hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) had 
taken great interest in this subject, and 
had kept it before the country, but had 
not succeeded in attracting so much 
attention to it as to other questions. For 
these reasons it would not be possible 
for him (the Attorney General for Ire- 
land) to assent to a Motion which de- 
clared that this was a question which 
deserved ‘‘the immediate attention of 
Parliament.” 

Mr. BUTT said, that if the House 
would favour him with a hearing at that 
late hour, he would endeavour to give 
a few reasons for the adoption of the 
Resolution now before the House. When 
his right hon. and learned Friend oppo- 
site (the Attorney General for Ireland) 
talked of his (Mr. Butt’s) having failed 
to interest, either the country or Parlia- 
ment in this question, he must have for- 
gotten that last year the Government 
defeated a Motion on this question only 
by the narrow majority of 13. Was 
that evidence that Parliament took no 
interest in the question? And in what 
position did that place the House of 
Commons? In that division 55 Irish 
Members recorded their votes for ex- 
tending the franchise, and only 14 were 
found hardy enough to vote against it— 
a clear proof that those in Ireland who 
desired to share political power with 
their countrymen, who did not possess 
it, were overruled by a majority of Eng- 
lish Members. If, then, the House of 
Commons had any regard for the opi- 
nions of Irish Members, would they 
place themselves in the invidious posi- 
tion of refusing to allow them to share 
political power with their fellow-country- 
men? He could not help thinking that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
might have spared his allusion to the late 
Government. He (Mr. Butt) was not a 
defender of that Government; but he 
could not forget what the Government 
of the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
had done for Ireland. It had established 
religious equality and laid the founda- 
tion of full justice to the tenant. Were 
not the Irish Church Bill and the Land 
Bill occupation enough for a Govern- 
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ment? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman also attempted to settle 
the University education question, and 
carried the Ballot; and was it any 
wonder that he was not able to attend 
to the franchise? He would now briefly 
allude to the history of the Irish fran- 
chise from the days of King John. From 
that period, when the English obtained 
their power over Ireland, the franchise 
and the electoral law in Ireland had 
been the same as it was in England 
down to the time of the Union. Still 
the 40s. freehold franchise was retained 
until the time of the Emancipation Bill, 
when it was abolished. Here he would 
say that there was never a concession 
made to the Irish people that was not 
accompanied by an unfair diminution of 
their electoral privileges. What they 
now wanted was the restoration of those 
privileges—that they might be placed in 
a position of equality with the people of 
England. Were they, he would ask, 
entitled to the same privileges, or were 
they not? [Cries of “No!” from the 
back Ministerral benches. | Was that their 
answer? Was that their regard for the 
engagements into which they entered 
at the time of the Union? If tte 
people of Ireland were not entitled 
to these franchises, then the people of 
England were not fit to govern them. 
He would now come to the question of 
household suffrage, which was a far 
higher and a far grander thing than these 
petty objections about houses, whether 
rated at 5s. or at £500. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” 

What, had they come to hate househol 

suffrage? Whatdiditmean? It meant 
that every father of a family who was 
able to keep a house over his head for 
one year, should be entitled to the fran- 
chise; and when Lord Beaconsfield 
granted it to the people of England, he 
was able to go down to the Mansion 
House, and tell the country that it was 
to that he attributed the contented and 
peaceful attitude of the English people 
when the inhabitants of other countries 
were in a condition of disaffection and 
revolt. Why should they not try the 
same experiment with the people of Ire- 
land? But after all there was no real 
force in what had been said about the 
low rating of the houses in the Irish 
boroughs, for, naturally, ina poorcountry, 
the rents, and consequently the rating, 
must be always low. In Ireland the 
franchise was given to occupiers of 
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houses rated, not at £4, but at more 
than £4. The franchise would have 
been much more extended if it had been 
given to houses rated at £4. In the 
city which he represented (Limerick) the 
number of electors under the new sys- 
tem was less than under the old one, 
and the general increase of electors in 
Ireland in consequence of the last Re- 
form Act was very slight. In Youghal 
the number had been increased from 240 
to 270, and this might be taken as a 
fair illustration of the increase of the 
constituencies of Ireland. Well, was it 
intended by that Act to increase the 
number of electors? Because, if so, it 
had failed. He contended that there 
was not a single town in Ireland in 
which, tested by the numbers entrusted 
with the franchise, there was a fair re- 
presentation of the people. The lowness 
of the rental had been alluded to, and 
it was said there were houses let at rents 
from £5 to £1. He confessed he had 
often inquired for these low- rented 
houses of £1; but had never been able 
to find them. If, however, the houses 
were let at a low rental, that was a 
reason why Ireland ought to have a 
lower franchise. The statement that 
the lowering of the rating qualification 
would add thousands to the electoral 
roll was a condemnation of the present 
state of things. The rent of a house 
was not the only test of a man’s position. 
If a ship carpenter in Limerick could 
live in as good a house at 5s. a-year as 
one at Liverpool could get for £10, that 
did not lower the social status of the 
former. If the value of a house was to 
be evidence of a man’s status, the stan- 
dard must be lower in the poor country 
than in the rich. If there was to be a 
concession at all, it ought certainly to be 
made in favour of the poorer country ; 
besides which, the fusion of the whole 
body of householders with the present 
electors would do away with undesirable 
anomalies like that which existed in 
Portarlington, where the constituency 
returning a Member was scarcely 100. 
He ‘admitted that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had every disposition to treat 
his country fairly, but, unfortunately, 
their good intentions were all expressed 
in the paulo post futuro tense. Their 
promises were always prospective and 
indefinite. Household franchise in Eng- 
land meant something higher, better, 
greater than giving a man a vote be- 
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cause he lived in a house of a certain 
rent ; and when it was given in England, 
why should it be refused in Ireland ? 
How could we talk of being a united 
Empire, when the bases of Parliamentary 
representation were different in the two 
countries? There was no re-distribution 
of seats based upon enfranchisement in 
England. Could they not rectify this 
monstrous injustice until they had pre- 
pared some elaborate scheme for the re- 
adjustment of the representation? Who 
was to prepare that scheme? Who was 
to bring it forward? Was this not 
an excuse for indefinite postponement? 
Were they, or were they not, prepared 
to give them household franchise in 
Ireland, as they had given it with the 
happiest results to England? If they 
refused this concession, it would tend 
still further to alienate the affections of 
the Irish people from that House. He 
should regret it; but that would be the 
effect. On the other hand, he held that 
the adoption of the Resolution would be 
a pledge to the people of Ireland that 
they had abandoned the theory of treat- 
ing Ireland as a conquered country, and 
Irishmen as an inferior race, and were 
about to enter upon a course of concilia- 
tion to Ireland; and if they did that, 
bitter memories would pass away, and 
under one Constitution and by the en- 
joyment of common privileges, a union 
would be effected between England and 
Ireland which would not be broken or 
disturbed by either internal disturbances, 
or external influences. 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he was anxious to call the attention 
of the House to the importance of the 
issues which appeared to him to be 
involved in the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare. This was 
no mere question of the increase of a 
few thousand votes—no technical point 
of rating or registration. It was practi- 
cally a proposal to adopt household fran- 
chise in Irish boroughs. It wasin itself 
a greater change with regard, at any 
rate, to 29 out of the 31 Irish boroughs, 
than was inaugurated in England by the 
English Reform Bill in 1867. He did 
not say that it was a greater change in 
the actual number of persons on whom 
it would confer votes; but it was a 
greater change in the actual distribu- 
tion of political power, if any regard 
were to be paid to the position of the 
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it. Although the English Reform Act 
of 1867 enfranchised many persons be- 
low £10, a very considerable proportion 
of them belonged to the lower middle and 
artizan classes ; but this proposal would 
make an infinitely greater change, for 
those whom it would introduce would 
almost entirely consist of the very poorest 
of the labouring classes. On what argu- 
ments was this proposition supported ? 
First, they were told, because the law in 
England should be the law in Ireland ; 
but that really was no argument at all. 
It was notorious that in abolishing the 
Church Establishment and in passing 
the Land Act—questions not less im- 
portant than Parliamentary representa- 
tion—that House saw fit to deal with 
Ireland in a way in which it never would 
adopt for England. It was even more 
notorious that Irish Members had during 
the present Session pressed Parliament 
to deal with Ireland in other important 
points as England would never wish to 
be dealt with. The only subject with 
regard to which the argument for iden- 
tical laws could be used were those in 
which the circumstances of the two 
countries were identical. That this ques- 
tfén was not among those subject might, 
he thought, be inferred from the general 
practice of Parliament as to Reform 
during the present century. The 40s. 
franchise had been abolished in Ire- 
land ; it had not been abolished in Eng- 
land. The county franchise in Ireland 
was at one time fixed at one figure, 
when in England it was fixed at another. 
Up to, and including the Acts of 1867 
and 1868, the practice of Parliament 
had been to deal with the representa- 
tion of the people in a different way in 
England and in Ireland. And when 
they looked into the circumstances of 
the two countries, it was not difficult to 
find the reason. It was clear that the 
valuation of the houses occupied by the 
great mass of the persons whom it was 
that evening proposed to enfranchise, 
was very different from the valuation 
of the houses occupied by the persons 
who had been enfranchised in England. 
He did not wish to press this question of 
valuation too far. He did not mean 
to say that because a man happened to 
live in a house of the value of £1, he 
ought never to have the franchise. He 
admitted there was force in the argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Butt), that in a poor 
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country a lower valuation might not un- 
fairly correspond with a higher valuation 
in a richer country; but, in this case, 
the valuation statistics proved that the 
voters who would be added, if the Re- 
solution were carried, were almost en- 
tirely composed of the poorest class of 
day-labourers. They had been told in 
this debate that it was wise to endeavour 
to wean these people from revolutionary 
agitation, to which some of them in past 
times had been too ready to resort, and 
by ‘including them, as it was said, 
‘‘within the pale of the Constitution,’ 
to lead them to seek for the redress of 
their grievances by constitutional means. 
He admitted the force of that argument 
also; but it ought not to outweigh this 
proposition, which should be foremost in 
their minds in dealing with any question 
of Parliamentary franchise—namely, that 
their duty in such a matter as this was to 
endeavour to obtain a real representation 
of all classes and of all interests in the 
country. Would anyone say that the 
interests of those persons whom it was 
proposed to enfranchise were the least 
represented at this moment? He thought 
it might fairly be argued that these poor 
householders had their wants and their 
wishes often more fully stated to the 
House, and perhaps defended by a 
greater number of Irish Representatives 
than the Irish landlords, the Irish mer- 
chants, or the learned or professional 
classes in Ireland. The Ballot was 
adopted as a remedy against undue in- 
fluence. He was far from wishing to pre- 
serve any undue influence which might 
have been exercised in former times by 
landlords in Ireland. But was it entirely 
for the good of the country that the ad- 
vice and opinion of an educated, active, 
energetic landlord, living among his 
tenantry and devoting himself to their 
welfare, should be, as now constantly 
happened, entirely disregarded by that 
tenantry when the day for the elec- 
tion of a Member of Parliament came. 

‘No, no!”] The hon. Member for 
Galway, who said ‘No,’ was one of 
those fortunate Irish landlords whose 
feelings happened to be in unison with 
those of the class to which he had re- 
ferred; and it would be but fair in that 
hon. Member to remember that the 
opinions which he held were entertained 
only by an infinitesimal minority of the 
owners of land. Then, as to the mer- 
chants and those engaged in commerce 
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in Ireland, who in many things were, 
after all, the mainstay of the country, 
had they, as a class, the same oppor- 
tunities for entering that House which 
were afforded to persons holding the 
same position in England and Scotland ? 
He had seen in Zhe Freeman’s Journal, 
which had been writing very strongly 
lately in support of that measure, that 
even a man so known and esteemed by 
all parties as the hon. Baronet who re- 
presented Dublin (Sir Arthur Guinness) 
would be rejected as a matter of course 
if that proposal became law. [ Laughter. ] 
Would those who laughed remember 
that a few years ago a Gentleman occu- 
pying almost as high a position, but a 
Liberal in politics (Mr. Pim), was re- 
jected in the City of Dublin, simply 
because he was unable to adopt that view 
of Irish politics which commended itself 
to hardly one in a hundred persons of 
wealth, position, or education, but which 
had been adopted by a majority of 
Irish voters? Again, were the profes- 
sional and educated classes in Ireland 
adequately represented in that House ? 
He did not argue the question as a Party 
one; for was it not notorious that one 
result of the Ballot in Ireland had been 
the practical ostracism from political life 
of what used to be an important and 
influential Party—the Whigs, which 
comprised within itself, though few in 
actual numbers, no little of the learning 
and the science of that country. It was 
said before the passing of the Eng- 
lish Reform Act of 1868, that the result 
of admitting so large a preponderance 
of the poorer labourers to the franchise 
would be that the class above would be 
swamped, and that the new electors 
would practically control the representa- 
tion. That had not been found to be the 
case, because there was no such division 
of opinions and interests between classes 
in England as had been supposed. Hon. 
Members who represented English con- 
stituencies, on whichever side of the 
House they sat, numbered among their 
supporters both the rich and educated 
and the poor and ignorant. Persons of all 
grades were found voting together. On 
the other hand, they might regret the 
fact, but it was nevertheless true, that 
in Ireland, unhappily, there was still a 
broad and deep line of religious and 
political distinction between the different 
classes of the population. And although 
that was known to be the case, it was 
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proposed—not to deal with the consti- 
tuencies in such a way as to secure a 
better representation of all, but to add 
to them on one side only—to add a 
body of the poorest and most ignorant 
of the Irish labourers in such numbers 
as would control the whole representa- 
tion, and to do this where, as had been 
truly pointed out by the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter Barttelot), there was prac- 
tically no middle class, and but few of 
those intelligent artizans or tradesmen 
who formed so large a proportion of the 
borough constituencies of Great Britain. 
He did not doubt that at some time 
Parliament would deem it right to lower 
the Parliamentary borough franchise in 
Ireland; but he ventured to say that 
in lowering that franchise, the other 
points to which he had alluded ought 
not to be neglected. Such a proposal 
as that now before the House would 
be a reform of Irish representation—if 
it could be called a reform — in the 
direction in which it was least of all 
needed, and would ignore the most 
pressing wants of the case. The hon. 
and learned Member made light of the 
arguments used with reference to a re- 
distribution of seats ; but it ought not to 
be forgotten that in 1866, Parliament 
distinctly laid down the principle that 
a large extension of the franchise must 
be accompanied by a re-distribution of 
seats. The franchise in Ireland had 
often been considered since the Union— 
perhaps, if considered less often, it might 
have been more satisfactorily dealt with 
—but he believed that no re-distribution 
of seats had even taken place, although 
in many points the circumstances of the 
constituencies had materially changed ; 
and if, as was admitted by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, there was any force in the 
argument, that the wealth as well as the 
population of a district was entitled to 
representation, then certainly there were 
parts of Ireland which required more 
representation than they had at present. 
Well, if that was so, if the borough 
franchise could not properly be dealt 
with alone, what was it that the House 
was asked to do this evening? It was 
asked to record the opinion— 


“That the restricted nature of the Borough 
franchise of Ireland, as compared with that 
existing in England and Scotland, is a subject 
deserving the immediate attention of Parlia- 
ment?” 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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to imply what he had stated; if there 
was any agreement, as he thought there 
was, that other questions besides the 
borough franchise required to be dealt 
with, it was quite clear that the adop- 
tion of that Resolution would pledge its 
supporters to an Irish Reform Bill. He 
asked hon. Members to consider what 
that meant. A Reform Bill must neces- 
sarily take precedence of every other sub- 
ject that could engage the attention of 
Parliament. English and Scotch mea- 
sures must be put in the background; 
Imperial questions must be for the 
moment shelved ; such Irish Business as 
the Government might have desired to 
proceed with—though they had never 
pretended to occupy the attention of 
Parliament excessively with Irish Busi- 
ness—must be dropped, and their first 
work next year must be an Irish Reform 
Bill. Well, they had had this Session 
some experience of the time that might 
be spent by the exertions of two or three 
Irish Members on an English Prisons 
Bill. 

Mr. BUTT rose to Order. Was the 
right hon. Gentleman in Order in re- 
ferring to former debates ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, hon. Members 
were not permitted by the Rules of the 
House to refer to former debates in the 
current Session on the same subject; 
but they might refer to former debates 
by way of illustration. The right hon. 
Gentleman had done so, and therefore 
he was perfectly in Order. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
That was all he wished to do—to illus- 
trate the time likely to be consumed. 
They had had during former discussions 
some experience of the time that might 
be spent upon an English Prison Bill by 
two or three Irish Members. Now, he 
feared that any Reform Bill for Ireland 
that might be proposed by the present 
Government would not be likely, at any 
rate, in all its details, to commend itself 
to hon. Members opposite, and, judging 
from past experience, it could scarcely 
be doubted that an Irish Reform Bill 
would, at least, be sufficient work for a 
Session. Well, it was possible that such 
a cessation of the ordinary Business of 
the House might be required; but did 
the facts of the case warrant any such 
opinion? His right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland 
had already alluded to the singular mis- 
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fortune which attended the Franchise 
Extension Bill that was introduced and 
withdrawn in the present Session by 
the hon. Member for Cavan. But in 
the last three Sessions Bills relating to 
the borough franchise had been intro- 
duced by the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick, or some of his Supporters, 
which had never been pressed to a 
second reading. Carefully prepared 
measures on University Education and 
the ‘Tenure of Land in Ireland had, 
instead, been pressed on their notice 
as the particular subjects to which the 
attention of Ireland was most devoted, 
and on which legislation was most 
urgently required. He knew of nothing 
which would warrant Parliament in 
throwing over all its other Business for 
some time to come in order to devote its 
attention solely to the question of an 
Irish Reform Bill. The time might 
come, and he hoped it would come, 
when this might be possible and ad- 
visable, for he thought an Irish Re- 
form Bill, properly conceived and carried 
out, would be a great boon to the coun- 
try; but he did not think that the 
House was at present prepared to adopt 
such a course. He therefore proposed 
to support the original Motion that the 
Speaker do now leave the Chair, as 
tantamount to the Previous Question ; 
and he trusted that the House would 
not, by adopting one of those abstract 
Resolutions which were never conclusive 
and generally mischievous, commit itself 
to a precipitate approval of this partial 
and unsatisfactory mode of dealing with 
a great and important question. 


1917 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 239; Noes 
165: Majority 74.—(Div. List, No. 181.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT (1869) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
“The Bankruptcy Act, 1869,” said, that 
as it was still uncertain whether the 
Government Bankruptcy Bill would pass 
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that Session, the Chambers of Commerce, 
thinking that the Act of 1869 was in its 
main features a good one, wished to 
place their opinion on record with regard 
to bankruptcy legislation by means of 
the Bill which he now asked leave to 
introduce. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend “ The Bankruptcy Act, 1869,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sampson 
Luioyp, Mr. Norwoop, Mr. Rirptey, and Mr. 


WHITWELL. ’ 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 199.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 18th June, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Sar First— The Lord Bishop 
of Saint Albans—Took the Oath. 

Pustic Bius— First Reading— Metropolitan 
Commons Provisional Order* (111), and re- 
Serred to the Examiners; Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation (Nos. 1 and 2) * (112 and 
113), and referred to the Examiners.‘ 

Second Reading —Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Belper 
Union, &c.) * (87). 

Committee—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Order 
Confirmation * (73) ; Tramways Orders Con- 
firmation (Barton, &c.) * (61). 

Committee-—Report—Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation (No. 3) * (100). 

Report—Burial Acts Consolidation (80). 

Third Reading—City of London Improvement 
Provisional Order ‘Confirmation ‘(Golden 
Lane, &c.)* (82); Metropolis Improvement 
Provisional Orders Confirmation * (72) ; 
Greenock Improvement Provisional Order 
Confirmation * (83); General Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland) Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (Dumbarton) * (68), and passed. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Lord Bishop of Saint Albans— 
Took the Oath. 


BURIAL ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(no. 80.) REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


Tux LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
when a Bill came before their Lordships 
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at this stage, the practice was that 
Amendments should be taken in the 
order in which they stood upon the 
Notice Paper; but if there were any 
new clauses or Amendments to be pro- 
posed which interfered with the principle 
of the measure, the usual course was to 
consider such new clauses first. The 
reason for that course was obvious. The 
introduction of a new clause or clauses 
into the Bill might affect such an altera- 
tion in its character as to require Amend- 
ments in its other provisions. 

Tue Marquess or BRISTOL said, 
that in deference to what had just been 
stated by the Lord Chancellor, he would 
postpone, for the present, a Motion of 
which he had given Notice, to the effect 
that until such time as existing church- 
yards or consecrated burial grounds 
should be closed by the action of Par- 
liament or otherwise, they should be 
available for the interment of those who 
should not, during life, have belonged 
to the Church of England as by law 
established, with such Christian and 
religious services conducted by autho- 
rized ministers as might be approved of 
by Parliament. 

Tue Arcusisnop or YORK proposed, 
after Clause 4, to insert Clauses— 


(Power to convey a portion of burial 
ground for widening of roads.) 


(Power to convey a portion of burial 
ground for a mortuary.) 


Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON said, he saw no objection to 
the proposal of the most reverend Pre- 
late. 


Clauses, with verbal Amendments, 
agreed to, and inserted in the Bill. 


Tur ArcupisHop or YORK rose to 
propose the insertion of the clause of 
which he had given Notice, and which 
he thought no more than a reasonable 
concession to the consciences of the 


clergy. 


Moved, after Clause 73, to insert the 
following clause :— 


““No incumbent or curate of the Church of 
England shall, after the passing of this Act, be 
liable to any penalty for refusing or omitting to 
perform the burial service of the Church at the 
funeral of any deceased person, if it can be shown 
to the satisfaction of the court that in such 
refusal or omission he acted under a reasonable 
belief that grave scandal and offence would be 
occasioned to the parishioners by the use of the 


The Lord Chancellor 
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said service: Provided that in every such case it 
shall be the duty of the minister declining to 
perform such service, if he would otherwise be 
required in law to perform it, to give notice of 
his refusal to the relatives or persons taking 
upon them the duty of providing for the burial 
of such deceased person, in such manner and 
within such time as to enable proper provision 
to be made for such burial: Provided, further, 
that the incumbent or curate so refusing shall 
at the time transmit a statement of such re- 
fusal, and of the grounds thereof, to the Bishop 
of the diocese.” —(The Lord Archbishop of York.) 


Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, the most rev. Prelate 
who had just spoken advocated the clause 
he had now proposed on the ground 
that it was the wish of the Lower House 
of Convocation that the clause, or some 
provision of a similar nature, should be 
allowed to form part of the Bill. He 
trusted that when they came to consider 
another clause which was to be proposed 
by the noble Earl (the Earl of Harrowby), 
the most rev. Prelate would be found 
among those who regarded the wishes 
of the parochial clergy. On a former 
stage of the Bill this clause was sub- 
mitted in very bad English; on this 
occasion its English was somewhat im- 
proved; but he thought that when its 
effect came to be understood out-of-doors 
it would not receive very general sup- 
pert. The clause gave power toa clergy- 
man to decline to perform the burial 
service over a deceased person if he had 
reasonable belief that grave scandal and 
offence would be occasioned to the 
parishioners by the use of such service. 
If, however, the clergyman had power 
to decline to bury the body, some other 
person must have power to inter it. He 
asked their Lordships to consider what 
might be the effect of this provision in 
the agricultural districts. If, for ex- 
ample, the clergyman declined to per- 
form the service over the relative of an 
agricultural labourer, it was not pro- 
bable that any neighbouring clergyman 
would perform that service, and the 
labourer would have to get a lawyer to 
apply to a Bishop’s Court. A more 
unhappy state of things he could not 
conceive, and he hoped, therefore, that 
their Lordships would reject the clause. 

Tue ArcuBisHop or CANTERBURY 
said, he could not agree with the noble 
Duke the Lord President. He hoped 
their Lordships would have some regard 
to those 4,000 clerical petitioners who 
some years ago urged upon their Lord- 
ships substantially the same proposal 
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as that which was now made by his 
most rev. Brother; and the Ritual Com- 
mission, after four years of labour and 
intense attention, suggested the adoption 
of a provision very similar to this. The 
noble Duke seemed to fear that if a 
clergyman declined to read the service 
over a person who had died in the com- 
mission of a scandalous offence, no 
proper provision could be made for his 
interment. When this Bill was last 
before their Lordships, it contained a 
provision for the silent interment of 
those who dissented from the Church of 
England; and if that was sufficient for 
the most religious and best-conducted 
Dissenters, it would surely be enough 
for those who died in the commission of 
notorious crime. The matter was not 
by this clause left to the discretion of 
the incumbent or the Bishop—the clergy- 
man must be able to prove to the satis- 
faction of the Court that he was justified 
in refusing to read the service. The 
cases which this clause was meant to 
meet were not unfrequent. In one case 
a man reeled out of a public-house in a 
state of absolute intoxication, and died 
in a ditch. The clergyman was required 
by law, in the presence of those who 
knew the whole transaction, to declare 
that it was good that this man had been 
taken out of the world, and to express 
over him those words of hope which 
were contained in the Burial Service. 
He did not believe that any difficulties 
would arise; and in those cases where 
the clergyman used the power given by 
this clause, the relatives of the deceased 
might avail themselves of the previous 
clause introduced into this Bill. He 
hoped, therefore, that their Lordships 
would accept this clause. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that he was sensible of the excellence of 
the motives which had led the most rev. 
Prelates to propose and advocate this 
clause, and of those extreme cases in 
which it must be most painful to a 
clergyman to read the Burial Service of 
the Church over a deceased person. He 
did not say that a remedy was not well 
worthy of the attention of their Lord- 
ships, and hoped that at some future 
stage a proposal might be made to meet 
the difficulties of the case. But he asked 
their Lordships to pause before they 
accepted a clause which might have con- 
sequences more serious than the evils 
which it was intended to remedy. This 
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clause gave. power to the clergyman to 
refuse to read the Burial Service in cases 
which he reasonably believed would oc- 
casion grave scandal. There would no 
doubt arise more than isolated cases in 
which the opinion of the clergyman 
would be challenged, and in which some 
of the relatives of the deceased would 
call upon the clergyman to justify the 
step which he had taken. Clergymen 
were but men, and they often took an 
exaggerated and overstrained view with 
regard to the character of their own 
parishioners. Could their Lordships 
conceive anything more undesirable, 
more likely to occasion scandal, than 
that when a man was in his grave there 
should be opened over his body a fresh 
litigation—not as to whether some defi- 
nite charge was proved or not, but a 
general, roving, vague, and undefined 
inquiry—not as to whether his cha- 
racter was bad but as to whether the 
clergyman acted under the reasonable 
belief that scandal would be occasioned 
to the parishioners by reading the Burial 
Service over him? Suppose the Court 
was of opinion that the clergyman was 
wrong, and that there was no reasonable 
ground for the conduct which he pur- 
sued, was the man to lie there with the 
stigma that he had been buried without 
the Burial Service, or was the service to 
be read over him long after he had been 
in his grave? There had never yet been 
a public investigation which could be 
compared to such an one as this. Again, 
was it contemplated that if one clergy- 
man sought the reading the Burial 
Service in this particular case would 
occasion grave scandal, another clergy- 
man was to be sought who would be 
less scrupulous? He appealed to their 
Lordships not to put in the power of the 
clergy so dangerous an authority, and 
not to shock the morals of the com- 
munity by opening such a flood of in- 
dignation as would be occasioned by a 
clause of this kind. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that no 
doubt there was much to be said on both 
sides. The noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack had admitted that there 
was a grievance, and suggested that 
they should consider whether it should 
be remedied at another stage of the 
Bill. But the noble and learned Lord 
did not give any intimation whether the 
Government had really taken into con- 
sideration how the grievance was to be 
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remedied, or explain what was. the 
general character of the remedy which 
they proposed to adopt. He hoped that 
some noble Lord opposite would give 
them some intimation upon that point. 

Tue Bisuop or LICHFIELD said, 
that the only Church in this country that 
had no power to determine who had and 
who had not belonged to her com- 
munion was the Church of England. 
The difficulty in this case arose chiefly 
because the Church had not sufficient 
powers of discipline over her members. 

Tue Bisnorp or OXFORD put it to 
their Lordships whether it was really a 
spectacle which could be regarded by 
any body of Christian people as desirable 
that a minister should be compelled at 
the grave side to say strong Christian 
words while believing them to be utterly 
untrue in the particular case to which 
he was applying them? As the law at 
present stood, the clergyman at the 
grave side was compelled to utter words 
which he and everyone who heard him 
knew to bea lie. It was nothing more 
nor less than that. Nor was it right to 
treat this difficulty as a merely clerical 
grievance ; it was full of danger to the 
Church. The Nonconformist literature 
of the last 40 or 50 years showed 
that no topic had been urged so much 
against the Church of England as that 
she buried indiscriminately the greatest 
saint and the greatest sinner, with a 
service not intended for the one or for 
the other. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, that the 
grievance had been admitted by his 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack, and therefore it would be a waste 
of time to be urging it on their Lord- 
ships. The sole question was as to a 
remedy, and their Lordships ought to 
have some declaration on that head 
from Her Majesty’s Government before 
they were called on to go toa division 
on the clause of the most rev. Prelate. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY approved 
of the principle of the clause, but feared 
practical difficulties would present them- 
selves. He hoped that the ability of 
the noble Duke, strengthened by the 
legal knowledge of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, would find a 
remedy that could be carried out. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD 
thought their Lordships ought to dovote 
their attention to the clause immedi- 
ately before them, and not to a question 
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which involved considerations of the 
very gravest character. The noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville) had imputed 
to his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack expressions of a much more 

recise nature than his noble and learned 

riend had used. Certainly he thought 
it was not the intention of his noble 
and learned Friend to intimate to the 
House that the Government were going 
to deal with the question in the present 
Bill. Whether they would be able to 
deal with it at any time and under any 
circumstances was very doubtful. It 
involved the whole question of Church 
discipline ; and he was quite certain that, 
when the principles involved in a system 
of Church discipline became the subject 
of discussion in their Lordships’ House, 
noble Lords would be unanimous in at 
least one opinion—that the matter could 
not be treated by a casual clause in a 
Bill of this kind. With regard to the 
proposal of the most rev. Prelate he was 
entirely opposed to it. He believed it 
would, if adopted, lead to great dissen- 
sions and heartburnings in the country 
amongst laymen, and be a blow at 
the legitimate respect and influence of 
the clergy. 

Lorp SELBORNE expressed his 
regret that the Government were not 
likely to give any assistance with regard 
to this part of the question. He believed 
the effect of the clause, coupled with 
that already introduced into the Bill, 
would be that the clergyman would 
know he could not safely refuse to read 
the Burial Service except in very gross 
and extreme cases, which he should be 
able to justify to a Court if afterwards 
prosecuted for his refusal. On the other 
hand, in such cases, the relatives and 
friends would be much too wise to insti- 
tute proceedings. Ifthe most rev. Pre- 
late went to a division, he would support 
the clause. 

Tue AncupisHor or YORK said, that 
Her Majesty’s Government seemed to 
have greatly changed their minds with 
regard to silent burial. They now ob- 
jected to it in cases in which to read the 
Burial Service of the Church was a 
scandal; but when the Bill was intro- 
duced they thought it sufficiently good 
for Dissenters, who objected to the 
Church service. The question of the 
Burial Service of the Church could not 
be touched without some reference to 
points of Church discipline. He did 
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not a that such inconvenience 


would be caused to the friends of the 
deceased as the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack and the noble Duke 
seemed to anticipate in a case in which 
the clergyman of the parish might de- 
cline to read the Church service, because 
the clergyman would have to give them 
timely notice, and they could make other 
arrangements. If a clergyman should 
be brought into Court and be proved to 
have acted unjustly in refusing to read 
the Burial Service, a penalty might be 
inflicted on him for the neglect of that 
duty, and the decision of the Court 
would re-establish the character that 
had been assailed. This clause applied 
to a particular class of cases—namely, 
to cases where a whole parish had been 
scandalized. Their Lordships had heard 
a good deal about the Nonconformists 
and about the Clergy. The Clergy in 
the most legitimate way—namely, by a 
vote, which was unanimous, of the Lower 
House of Convocation of Canterbury— 
had asked their Lordships to remedy 
their grievance on this subject. Would 
their Lordships send back to the Church 
this answer—‘‘ We are about to modify 
the law of Christian burial and change 
it from what it has been for centuries ? 
The only persons to whom we will give 
no relief, the only persons whom we 
cannot trust, are the Clergy of the 
Church of England.” This was a 
matter on which he felt bound to ask 
their Lordships to divide. 


On Question? Their Lordships d- 
vided :—Contents 89; Not-Contents 146: 
Majority 57. 


CONTENTS. 

Canterbury, Archp. Lichfield, E. 
York, Archp. velace, E. 

Selkirk, E. 
Saint Albans, D. Shaftesbury, E. 
Westminster, D. Strafford, E. 

Sydney, E. 
Northampton, M. erulam, FE. 
Abingdon, E. Cardwell, V. 
Airlie, E. Falmouth, V. 
Belmore, E. Halifax, V. 
Clarendon, E. Leinster, V. (D. Lein- 
Dartrey, E. ster. 
Ducie, E. Lifford, V. 
ae E. Portman, V. 
Granville, E. Bangor, L. Bp. 
Harrowby, E. Carlisle, L. Bp. 
Ichester, E. Ely, L. Bp. 
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Exeter, L. Bp. 

Gloucester and Bristol, 
L. Bp. 

Hereford, L. Bp. 

Llandaff, L. Bp. 

London, L. Bp. 

Oxford, L. Bp. 

St. Asaph, L. Bp. 

Winchester, L. Bp. 


Annaly, L. 

Barrogill, L. (£. Caith- 
ness.) 

Beaumont, L. 

Blantyre, L. 

Boyle, L. (£. Cork ¢ 
Orrery.) 

Broughamand Vaux,L. 

Calthorpe, L 

Camoys, L. 

Carew, L. 

Carysfort, L. (FE. Carys- 
fort.) 

Castlemaine, L. 

Churchill, L. 

Clifford of Chudleigh,L. 

Clonbrock, L. 

Colchester, L. 

Coleridge, L. [ Tedler.] 

Congleton, L 

Crewe, L. 

Crofton, L. 

Dacre, L. 

Delamere, L. 

Fit inge, 
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Grinstead, L. (#.Ennis- 
killen.) 

Gwydir, L. 
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Resolved in the Negative. 


THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON proposed the insertion of a 
new clause after Clause 74 to obviate 
certain legal difficulties which might 
arise in cases where persons seized or 
entitled in fee, in tail, or for life, or 
having the beneficial interest in any 
land or manor, wished to give lands for 
the making of burial grounds. The 
clause enabled such persons by way of 
gift to grant and convey in fee-simple 
any quantity not exceeding one acre for 
such purpose, without the consent of the 
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person next in remainder where the 
grantor had a limited interest. 


Clause agreed to. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY begged 
to assure their Lordships that he would 
not have troubled them with the repeti- 
tion of a discussion upon an Amend- 
ment, which he would not say that 
they had rejected, but that they had not 
accepted in a former stage of the Bill, 
which was before them, if he had not 
received expressionsof their regret that 
they had not been able to attend on a 
former occasion, and were very desirous 
of having an opportunity of recording 
their opinions. For himself, he could 
only say that reflection had only confirmed 
him in theconviction that it was desirable, 
in the interest of the Church itself, to 
close this controversy as soon as possible, 
and that in the manner which he had 
ventured to suggest. He did not rest, 
and he never had rested, this opinion on 
the admission of a right on the part of 
Nonconformists to burial within the 
precincts of the parish churchyard, with 
other rites than those of the Church of 
England. He could never see the trace 
of such a right in law or history. To 
interment they, in common with others 
in the like predicament, had a right, 
but with no other rites than those of 
the National Church. He rested his 
plea, in the first place, upon the desira- 
bleness of welcoming to our parochial 
burying-ground the remains of our Non- 
conforming brethren with the religious 
rites, which would have been most agree- 
able to their own feelings when living, 
unless it could be proved that such licence 
would be dangerous to the religious 
character of the place; and in this, he 
believed, a great number of those who 
objected to the proposed change would 
coucur. But they imagined to them- 
selves dangers of disorder and irreligion, 
which he could not but conceive arose 
from not having read the proposed clause, 
which made greater provision for the 
character of the proceedings at the grave 
than any which now existed ; provisions 
which he had borrowed, with the per- 
mission of the noble Lord opposite, from 
his proposed Amendment. If any 
stronger could be found, he was ready 
to adopt them; but he was satisfied of 
their efficiency for their purpose. But, 
further, he would press upon his Church 
the expediency of making this concession 
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at once, and at the present moment. 
The Church of England was never po- 
litically stronger than at present—both 
Houses of Parliament being strongly de- 
voted to her interests. But it might not be 
always so. If advantage were not taken 
of the opportunity now presented, what 
would be the result? The grievances of 
the Dissenters were now fully admitted 
by the proposal of the Government. 
The remedy had been withdrawn. 
What must ensue ? Agitation continued, 
and bitter on one side; resistance, 
equally bitter and exasperated, on the 
other side; but would any noble Lord 
have the courage to come forward and 
say that concession must not be the ulti- 
mate result? No longer, however, con- 
cession, in character with all its healing 
influences, but the result of defeat, when 
concession could no longer be with- 
held. He recollected an expression of 
the late Dr. Chalmers, in regard to the 
abolition of the Corn Laws. After enu- 
merating the economical effect of aboli- 
tion, he said that he expected some- 
thing from it still more valuable—that it 
would sweeten the breath of civil so- 
ciety—and so it had. Grant this con- 
cession for the feelings of Noncon- 
formists, and he (the Earl of Harrowby) 
was satisfied that it would sweeten the 
breath of ecclesiastical society and 
breathe peace, when it ought never to 
be disturbed. He would now move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Moved, to insert, after Clause 75, the 
following clause :— 
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‘¢ When the relative or friend, having charge 
of the funeral of a person dying in any parish, 
or having had a right of interment in any 
parish, shall signify in writing to the incumbent 
of such parish, or to the curate in charge of the 
same, that it is his desire that the burial of the 
said person shall take place without the burial 
service of the Church of England, the said rela- 
tive or person shall thereupon be at liberty to 
inter the deceased with such Christian and or- 
derly religious services at the grave as he may 
think fit, or without any religious service ; pro- 
vided, that all regulations as to the position and 
making of the grave which would be in force in 
the case of a person interred with the service of 
the Church of England shall be in force as to 
such interment: Provided further, that notice 
of the time when it is the wish of the relatives 
or other persons as aforesaid to conduct the said 
interment shall be given to the incumbent or 
curate in charge at latest some time the day 
before: Provided further, that’ the said inter- 
ment shall not take place at the time of or 
within half an hour before or after any service 
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in the church, or of any funeral already ap- 
pointed in the churchyard: 

‘¢ Tf any person shall in any churchyard use 
any observance or ceremony or deliver any 
address not permitted by this Act or otherwise 
by any lawful authority, or be guilty of any 
disorderly conduct, or conduct calculated to 
provoke a breach of the peace, or shall under 
colour of any religious observance or otherwise 
in any churchyard wilfully endeavour to bring 
into contempt or obloquy the Christian religion, 
or the belief or worship of any church or deno- 
mination of Christians, or the ministers or any 
minister of any such church or denomination, 
he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.—(The 
Earl of Harrowby.) 


THe Dvuxze or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he had no objection to 
make to the course which the noble Earl 
had adopted;—he thought that, from 
what had taken place on a former occa- 
sion, the noble Earl was fully justified in 
asking their Lordships to give their 
opinion again on this question. He did 
not think it necessary to repeat the argu- 
ments which he had used before, further 
than to say that the grievance was a very 
small one, and only applied to a very 
limited section of the community, and 
that it was constantly diminishing. He 
desired, however, to point out that if 
this Amendment was carried the Church 
of England would be the only body in 
the country which could not set apart 
a portion of ground for exclusive in- 
terment of persons of their communion. 
Were the Nonconformists the only body 
of men who were to have liberty of con- 
science ? Was the Church of England 
not entitled to the same freedom of con- 
science? The proposal of the noble 
Earl entirely ignored the conscience of 
the Church of England, and the reli- 
gious equality which ought to prevail 
as regarded that body. The Amendment 
of the noble Earl, taken by itself, could 
not possibly work. In the first place, 
since the abolition of the church rates, 
the Nonconformists, not having equal 
rights in the churchyards so far as the 
burial of their dead was concerned, had 
not been called upon to contribute to 
the maintenance and upholding of the 
churchyards; yet the noble Earl pro- 
posed to give them an equal right with 
the members of the Church of England 
for the interment of the dead in the 
churchyards. One of the defects in the 
proposed clause was that no provision 
was made in the event of a Noncon- 
formist minister refusing to read the 
burial service over one of his congrega- 
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tion. Was it proposed that in such case 
the clergyman attached to the church 
should be compelled to perform the 
Church Service? These were difficulties 
which the noble Earl should have pro- 
vided against, if he wished his clause to 
ass. 

Eart GRANVILLE reminded the 
noble Duke that the maintenance of the 
churchyards by Dissenters was entirely 
voluntary. If, however, the clause were 
adopted, and if the noble Duke pro- 
posed an additional rate for the impo- 
sition of a common rate upon all for the 
maintenance of the churchyard, such a 
clause should have his support. With 
regard to the other objection of the 
noble Duke, it should be remembered 
that a clergyman was now under an 
obligation to bury a Dissenter if called 
upon by his relatives to do so. 

Eart NELSON observed that the on - 
nion of the Clergy on the subject of the 
clause had been taken, and it appeared 
that no fewer than 11,500 had signed ade- 
claration against it. There was, it was 
true, a proviso at the end of the clause to 
prevent scandals; but as there was no 
prosecutor, he feared the proviso would 
have very little effect. For his part, he 
believed that if the Bill passed the 
landed proprietors of England, being 
enabled to do so, would by making 
grants of land remove whatever griev- 
ance now existed. 

Tue Marquess or BRISTOL was un- 
derstood to support the clause. 

Lorp DINEVOR, in supporting the 
clause, said, he had received a letter 
from a clergyman of the Church, in 
which he said that but for Dissenters 
Wales would be aheathen country. He 
had himself had much intercourse with 
the Nonconformists of Wales, and had 
learned to regard them as brethren; 
and he held that they had a just right 
to have a funeral service performed by 
their own ministers over their relatives 
and friends in the parish churchyards. 
He hoped their Lordships would agree 
to the clause. 


On Question? Their Lordships d- 
vided :—Contents 127; Not-Contents 111: 
Majority 16. 


CONTENTS. 
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Wynford, 
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worth, L 


Amendment agreed to. 





Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: After the division which has 
now been taken upon the clause moved 
by the noble Earl, I shall ask your Lord- 
ships to adjourn the further considera- 
tion of this Bill until this day week, in 
order that I may consult my Colleagues 
as to the course we shall take. 


Further consideration of the Report 
put of to Monday next. 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, ’till To-morrow, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 18th June, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Svurrty—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estimates. 

Pusuic Birtis — First Reading — Provisional 
Orders (Ireland) Confirmation (Artizans and 
Labourers Dwellings)* [201]; Provisional 
Orders (Ireland) Confirmation (Ennis, &c.) * 
[202]. 

Second Reading—Marriages Legalisation, Saint 
Peter’s, Almondsbury * [197]. 

Committee — Legal Practitioners* [43]—nr.P. ; 
Solicitors Examination, &c. * [190]—Rr.p. 

Third Reading—Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge [183], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Medical Act (1858) Amendment 
(No. 2) [172]. 


QUESTIONS. 
oo — 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER—SALE OF IN- 
TOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
(IRELAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue O’DONOGHUE said, he wished 
to ask a Question upon a point of Order 
in relation to a Question on the Paper 
that day in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. R. Smyth). 
He wished to know, If that Question did 
not violate the Rule of the House that 
no Question should contain any debat- 
able matter? The Rule was enforced 
so that hon. Members might not, under 
the cover of Questions, make statements 
which would appear to command gene- 
ral assent owing to the silence which at 
Question time was imposed by the Rules 
of the House. If their debates were not 
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reported, this would not be of any con- 
sequence; but as they were reported, 
and the public generally were not ac- 
quainted with their Rules, a very erro- 
neous impression might be produced 
and injurious consequences might follow 
from statements in regard to which there 
was a difference of opinion out-of-doors 
being received without any articulate 
dissent. The question raised by his 
hon. Friend did not appear to him to 
command anything approaching general 
acquiescence in Ireland, and he begged 
to ask, whether upon the Rule of the 
House, to which he had referred, it 
would be allowable for the hon. Member 
to put it? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member, I have to 
observe that the Notice standing on the 
Paper in the name of the hon. Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. R. Smyth) is in 
these terms—‘‘ To ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he will, on 
an early day, afford an opportunity for 
the moving of a Resolution?” That 
seems to me a perfectly simple Ques- 
tion. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE remarked that 
the Question did not stop there. 


Coolie Immigration 


Afterwards, 


Mr. RICHARD SMYTH asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he will, on an early day, afford an op- 
portunity for the moving of the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 

‘‘That, having regard to the action taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and to the decision 
of the Select Committee on the Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill, in the 
present Session of Parliament, this House is of 
opinion that it will be highly detrimental to the 
public interest should Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment allow the question involved to remain un- 
_ settled for another year ?” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: It appears to me, Sir, that the 
discussion of such a Resolution as the 
hon. Gentleman proposes would involve 
a considerable consumption of time, and 
would after all not lead to any practical 
result. I am therefore afraid I cannot 
offer to give any assistance by setting 
apart a day for the discussion of such a 
Resolution. But, on the other hand, I 
may say this—the Government are ready 
to co-operate as far as they can properly 
do so in enabling the House to discuss 
this measure. As I suggested the other 


The O Donoghue 
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to Queensland. 


day, I think the convenient course would 
be, if an arrangement could be made 
with otherhon. Members who have Notices 
upon the Paper, by which Wednesday, 
the 27th instant, could be taken for that 
discussion; the Government would be 
quite prepared, in that case, if the hon. 
Gentleman puts down his Bill for that 
day, to move that the Orders of the Day 
be postponed in its favour. If the dis- 
cussion were held in that way, and it 
appeared that the one day was not suffi- 
cient, Government would be prepared to 
give another day—a Morning Sitting— 
for the purpose. : 
Mr. RICHARD SMYTH thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman for his sug- 
gestion, and would do everything in his 
power to ensure its being carried out. 


COOLIE IMMIGRATION TO QUEENS- 
LAND.— QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether there exists in Queensland any 
systematic registration of the number 
and names of the Pacific Islanders, or 
Coolies, who are imported for servile 
labour in that Colony; whether any 
registration is maintained of the births 
and deaths which take place among 
them ; and, whether, if such registration 
does not exist, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are taking any steps to establish 
it? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I find that 
under the regulations in force in Queens- 
land in accordance with the Act of 1868, 
that all imported Coolies arriving at 
Brisbane are registered at the Immigra- 
tion Office at that port, and in the case 
of arrivals at other ports in the Colony 
the registration is effected at the Custom 
House, and a copy of the register for- 
warded to the Immigration Office at 
Brisbane by the next mail. As regards 
births and deaths, no special provision 
is made respecting births, the registra- 
tion of which is conducted in a similar 
manner to that adopted in the case of 
the population generally. With respect 
to deaths, however, an immediate report 
must be made to the nearest bench of 
magistrates and also to the Immigration 
agent. The reason why no special pro- 
vision is in force with reference to births 
is that, as the hon. Gentleman is no 
doubt aware, the Polynesians do not im- 
migrate in families. 
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INDIA—COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH 
PORTUGAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether a 
Treaty is in course of negotiation be- 
tween the Governments of India and 
Portugal under which the concession to 
a private company of power to make a 
Railway in British India under the 
guarantee of the Portuguese Government 
is provided for; if so, what securities 
are to be taken for economical and effi- 
cient construction and management; 
and, whether before a final decision is 
come to, the draft of any such Treaty 
and a copy of the Concession will be laid 
before Parliament ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
articles ad referendum for a Commercial 
Treaty between the Governments of 
India and Portugal are now under dis- 
cussion in India between delegates of the 
two Governments. When agreed upon 
between the delegates, they will be 
referred home for consideration by the 
Home Governments, and any Treaty 
based upon them will be negotiated here, 
or at Lisbon, and submitted to Parlia- 
ment. The Portuguese Government is 
anxious to place its port of Murmagom 
in connection with the British Indian 
Trunk Line of Railway, at or near Bel- 
lary, by a line to be constructed by a 
private company. The Indian Govern- 
ment is willing to grant facilities for the 
construction of that part of the line 
which passes through British territory, 
but will have no responsibility in the 
matter. I am not aware whether any 
guarantee is proposed to be given to the 
company by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. 


PRESTON COUNTY COURT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HERMON asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether the ar- 
rangements contemplated by the First 
Commissioner of Works, as stated to the 
House of Commons on the 17th June 
1875, for providing adequate accommo- 
dation in the County Court Office at 
Preston, and for obviating the great 
inconvenience arising to suitors and 
others in consequence of the Offices and 
Court being nearly a mile distant from 
each other, are likely to be now carried 
out; and, what steps are proposed to be 
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taken in consequence of the lease of the 
present offices having expired-? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: The Board 
of Works tenancy of the present offices 
of the County Court of Preston, Sir, will 
not expire until the 1st of May next, and 
measures are being taken with a view to 
offices being provided from that date in 
closer proximity to the building in which 
the sittings of the Court are held. 


SOUTH AFRICA—DELAGOA BAY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther, before the South African Confede- 
ration Bill is brought on for Second 
Reading in this House, he will lay upon 
the Table any Correspondence which has 
passed between the Colonial or Foreign 
Office and the Portuguese Government, 
or the Governor of the Cape Colony, 
with reference to Delagoa Bay? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, there has 
been no correspondence between the 
British and Portuguese Governments 
which it would be of advantage to pub- 
lish subsequent to that presented in 1875 
with reference to Delagoa Bay. A few 
informal communications have, however, 
passed between the respective Govern- 
ments, from which there is every reason to 
believe that the Government of Portugal 
will continue to be desirous to co-operate 
in a friendly manner as heretofore with 
ourselves in securing the welfare and 
advancement of the adjacent districts of 
South Africa. 


POLYNESIAN LABOURERS — NEW 
CALEDONIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any reports have been received 
from Mr. Layard, British Consul in New 
Caledonia, as to irregularities in the im- 
portation or treatment of Polynesian 
labourers in that French Colony ; and, if 
so, whether there would be any objection 
to lay these reports, or abstracts of them, 
upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
two Reports had been received at the 
Foreign Office on the subject from Mr. 
Layard, the British Consul. He had 
read the Reports, and they did not ap- 

ear to bear out the allegation as to 
irregularities and ill-treatment which 
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had been made. It was not worth while 
to print the Reports; but if the hon. 
Member would call at the Foreign Office 
he might see them. 


METROPOLIS—RICHMOND PARK. 
QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether, 
now that Richmond is brought within 
the direct service of the Metropolitan 
Railways, he will consider the expedi- 
ency of abolishing the rabbits, which 
make the Park utterly unsafe for riders, 
and of opening some footpaths through 
the copses, like those in the Bois de 
Boulogne ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: Sir, I should 
be extremely sorry to see the rabbits in 
Richmond Park abolished. I think they 
afford much amusement and enjoyment 
to the public who go for what is called 
an ‘‘outing”’ to the Park, and who have 
not the same opportunity asthe hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy has for seeing game. 
I cannot agree with the hon. Gentleman 
that the Park is unsafe to ridein. Great 
care is taken by the keepers to ferret 
out the rabbits and stop up the holes in 
the open spaces, so that there may be 
no danger to persons on horseback. 
With regard to opening footpaths in the 
copses, I fear that would be impossible. 
They are planted to beautify the Park 
and to replace trees which in the course 
of time perish. If paths were cut 
through the plantations great expense 
would be incurred from the amount of 
fencing which would be required to keep 
out the deer, and after the lessons on 
economy I have this year experienced 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite I hardly 
like to embark in fresh expenditure on 
the Parks. 


ARMY (INDIA)—SHORT SERVICE. 
QUESTION. 


Sir HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any arrangement has yet been arrived 
at with the India Office by which the 
system of short service, necessary for 
forming a reserve, has been made com- 
patible with the demands of Indian 
military service; and, if so, whether he 
will lay the papers on this subject upon 
the Table of the House before the Army 
Estimates are taken ? 


Mr. Bourke 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that last year he had made a pro- 
position to the authorities of the India 
Office with a view of bringing the short- 
service system into harmonious action 
with the requirements of the Indian 
Military Service. The proposition had 
been submitted to the authorities in 
India, and they had subsequently made 
another proposition on that subject. 
This would, he believed, in no long time 
lead to a solution of the question. 


Hyde Park. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK. 
QUESTION. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther he intends to place gravel for eques- 
trians on the road from Hyde Park 
Corner to the Marble Arch ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: Sir, the answer 
to my hon. Friend the Member for Christ- 
church is a very simple one. I stopped 
the gravel being put down between the 
Marble Arch and Hyde Park Corner be- 
cause I had received numerous and earn- 
est complaints from ladies who do not 
ride, but walk between the Marble Arch 
and Rotten Row, that they had been be- 
spattered with dirt from head to foot by 
persons galloping backwards and for- 
wards. Sir, this is hardly fair. Tho 
persons who walk in the Park must be 
considered as well as those who ride. 
The equestrians are well provided for, 
for they have the whole of Rotten Row, 
also the ride opposite the Knightsbridge 
Barracks, and from the Magazine along 
the north side of the Park, where they 
can gallop as much as they please. I 
hope, therefore, now my hon. Friends 
have my reasons for not putting down 
the gravel, they will cheerfully submit 
to ride at a reduced pace and allow the 
ladies to enjoy their shady walk without 
suffering inconvenience from the dirty 
gravel being splashed over their dresses. 
As I have been asked why the gravel 
was put down as far‘as Stanhope Gate 
and not continued to the Marble Arch, I 
may perhaps be permitted to say that 
this was done without my knowledge, 
and, once put down, I thought it hardly 
worth the expense of removing it; but it 
has not been renewed. I have only one 
object in view, and that is to make the 
Parks as agreeable and enjoyable as 
possible to everyone. 
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ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
ADJUTANTS OF MILITIA AND VOLUN- 
TEERS.—QUESTION. 


Smr HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Why Brevet 
Majors are deprived of their brevet pay 
of two shillings a-day while serving as 
Adjutants of Militia and Volunteers, 
that brevet rank and pay being granted 
either for long service or for service in 
the field ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the pay in question had doubtless 
been taken away, but since then, he had 
had time to re-consider the matter, and he 
had recently decided that Adjutantsof the 
class described, who had been appointed 
since February 2, 1871, should receive 
the pay, dating from April 1 this year. 


PERU—ACTION WITH THE “ HUASCAR.” 
QUESTION. 


Str JOHN HAY asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether the Admi- 
ralty has received any information as to 
the reported attack by Her Majesty’s 
Ships ‘‘Shah” and ‘“‘Amethyst”’ on the 
Rebel Peruvian Ironclad ‘Huascar ;” 
and, whether, in consequence of this 
occurrence, it is the intention to revert 
to the practice of stationing an ironclad 
ship in the Pacific? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, the only 
information he had received on the sub- 
ject was that which had been sent to the 
newspapers over a fortnight ago. That 
information had been received by tele- 
graph, and was, therefore, very brief. 
It was to the effect that the rebel Peru- 
vian ship Huascar had been successfully 
engaged by the Shah and the Amethyst, 
and, after being totally disabled, had 
fallen into the hands of the Peruvian 
Government ships. There was no Bri- 
tish casualty. He hoped to receive fur- 
ther information before long, which he 
would at once communicate. It was not 
at present the intention of the Govern- 
ment to send an iron-clad ship to the 
Pacific. 


TURKEY—MR. LAYARD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to a letter published in the ‘‘ Times” of 
June 15, and alleged to be written by a 
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of rank in the Turkish capital, 
dated ‘‘Constantinople, May 29, 1877,” 
in which, after detailing the representa- 
tions made to the Sultan by his brother 
Nourredeen Effendi, as to the negligence 
of the Sultan’s ministers in conducting 
the war, the writer asserts that 
“the next day your Ambassador, Mr. Layard, 
went to the Sultan and spoke much in the same 
sense, mentioning, too, the fleet remaining at 
anchor, and Hobart Pasha being here. His 
Majesty appeared astonished at learning that 
the Admiral was still here, and said he thought 
he was gone long since. He immediately called 
his Aide-de-Camp, Mehemet Pasha, and sent 
him with orders that the Admiral should take 
the fleet at once to sea :” 


and, whether there is any foundation for 
this statement as to the course pursued 
by Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Mr. Speaker, we 
have received no information upon this 
subject. 

Mr. RYLANDS subsequently asked 
whether the Government would take 
means to ascertain whether there was 
any foundation for the statement re- 
ferred to ? 

Mr. BOURKE said, if the hon. Mem- 
ber would give Notice of his Question 
he would answer it. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
ADJUTANTS OF ENGINEER VOLUN- 
TEERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PALMER asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he would explain to 
the House why the Adjutants of Engi- 
neer Volunteer Corps are not placed in 
the same position as regards pay as the 
Adjutants of Rifle Corps, and why the 
allowance for forage is altered under the 
Army and Reserve Forces Circular of 
1877; and, why they are debarred from 
the privilege of recruiting ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, the 
course pursued in Engineer Volunteer 
Corps is the same as that pursued in the 
Volunteer Force generally—namely, to 
fill the post of adjutant as vacancies 
occur from captains on full pay of the 
Regular Army. The pay and allow- 
ances of adjutants of Volunteers have 
been assimilated to those of captains in 
the Army; but, owing to the fact that 
the present adjutants of Engineer Volun- 
teers are either late officers of Infantry 
of the Line or non-commissioned officers 
of Royal Engineers, they are precluded 
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from receiving either the rank or pay of 
captains in the Royal Engineers. It is, 
however, proposed to offer such of them 
as are eligible adjutancies of Infantry 
Volunteers, when they will draw the in- 
creased rates of pay. As to forage, an 
adjutant of Volunteers is a mounted 
officer, and until July, 1876, he was 
granted 2s. a-day to cover forage, &c. 
Some did not keep horses, and therefore 
the amount was all gain: Adjutants who 
keep horses now get 2s. 4d. a-day (a 
gain of 4d.), and those who do not are 
allowed horse hire not exceeding 1s. 10d. 
a-day. Withregard to recruiting, when 
recruiting duties were first imposed on 
adjutants of Militia, some of the old 
adjutants, who were not receiving an 
increased rate of pay, complained of the 
additional duty thus thrust on them; 
accordingly, when it was decided that 
the pay of adjutants of Engineer Volun- 
teers was to remain at the old rates, it 
was considered desirable to exempt them 
from any additional duty in the way of 
recruiting, in order to remove any pos- 
sible complaints on that ground. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE—APPOINT- 
MENT OF CONTROLLER—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether, in making 
the recent appointment to fill the office 
of Controller of the Stationery Depart- 
ment, Her Majesty’s Government had 
in view the recommendation made by 
the Select Committee of this House in 
1874, to the effect that 

‘« This officer should be charged with the duty, 
subject to the control of the Treasury, of mak- 
ing all the necessary contracts and arrangements 
for the supply of the stationery and printing 
required by Parliament and the public Depart- 
ments, and with the management of the London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Gazettes” and, further, 
that ‘‘when a vacancy occurred in this office, 
provision should be made for uniting the con- 
trol of the Stationery Office and the manage- 
ment of the Gazettes under one officer possess- 
ing the requisite technical knowledge of sta- 
tionery and printing ;”’ 
and, whether he can inform the House 
if there was no officer in the Stationery 
Department capable of fulfilling the 
duties of Controller, what efforts were 
made by the Government to obtain a 
practical man of business possessing 
technical knowledge of stationery and 
printing, and if the Government can 
give an assurance that Mr. T. D. Pigott, 
who, it is said, has received the appoint- 
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ment, does possess such technical know- 
ledge of stationery and printing, and is 
a practical man of business ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that before the recent appointment to 
the office of Controller of Stationery was 
made a careful consideration was given 
to the recommendations of the Select 
Committee of 1874, and the Prime Mi- 
nister came to the conclusion that it was 
not desirable to add to the office of Su- 
perintendent of the ‘‘ Gazettes” that of 
Controller of the Stationery Department. 
It might be desirable to add the office of 
Superintendent of ‘‘Gazettes” to that 
of Controller of Stationery, but not the 
larger office to the smaller. The gentle- 
man selected for the post had done good 
service to the State in the War Depart- 
ment, and had proved himself to be a 
most able and practical man of business. 
Although he did not possess a technical 
knowledge of stationery and printing, 
the Treasury had perfect confidence that 
he would discharge the duties of the 
post with efficiency. In making this 
appointment there was no reflection cast 
on the officers of the Stationery Depart- 
ment, more than one of whom were very 
able. It ought to be added that Mr. 
Pigott would hold the office on the un- 
derstanding that when the post of Super- 
intendent of ‘‘ Gazettes ’’ became vacant, 
he might be called upon to undertake 
its duties without additional salary. 

Mr. J. HOLMS gave Notice that on 
the earliest opportunity he would draw 
the attention of the House to this sub- 
ject and move a Resolution. 


ARMY PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT 
—ROYAL WARRANT.—QUESTION. 


Masor O’GORMAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the 
Royal Warrant on Army Promotion and 
Retirement will be issued before the 
Parliamentary Session of 1877 con- 
cludes ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he must repeat what he had said 
on a former occasion—that every means 
had been taken to urge the parties con- 
cerned in it to get through their business 
as soon as possible, for his sincere desire 
was, having in view the interests of the 
officers, to bring the Government scheme 
on the subject before the House without 
any unnecessary delay. 
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ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — RIFLE 
RANGE—MILTON-NEXT-GRAVESEND. 


QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If he would explain the 
cause of closing the rifle range at Den- 
ton, Milton next Gravesend, which occa- 
sions great inconvenience to the local 
volunteers and loss to the borough ; and 
whether he can hold out any hope that 
the range will shortly be re-opened for 
practice ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the reason why the range in ques- 
tion had been closed was that the owners 
and occupiers of land in the locality 
found that the bullets occasionally fell 
in their fields, to the danger of them- 
selves and their families. Under the 
circumstances, there was no option left 
but to close the range, and it would not 
be opened until some arrangement was 
made with the local occupiers. That 
would be effected as soon as possible. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ THETIS.”—QUESTION. 


Caprain PIM asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether he has any 
and, if so, what objection to lay upon 
the Table of the House a Copy of the 
Log of H.M.S. “Thetis” from the 
period of her leaving the Suez Canal up 
to the time of her arrival at Malta, and 
Copy of any Report of the Officer in 
command explaining how it was that, 
notwithstanding the breakdown of her 
machinery, he was unable to navigate 
his vessel under her sails into Malta 
harbour? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, he had 
no objection to lay the document in 
question upon the Table of the House, 
if the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
move for it. It was not, he might add, 
a fact that the officer in command was 
unable to navigate the ship under sail 
into Malta. She was under sail, and 
would, no doubt, in the ordinary course 
have reached Malta had she not been 
picked up by the Devastation, which had 
been sent out to meet her. 


CATTLE TRAFFIC (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 
Mr. PEEL asked the Vice President 


of the Council, Whether his attention 
has been directed to the transit of cattle 
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from Ireland to the ports of this Country, 
and to alleged cruelties and ill-usage 
practised on such cattle on board the 
vessels; and, whether, if he has no special 
information on the subject, he will direct 
the inspectors to make inquiries and to 
report on the condition of the trade in 
regard to the feeding, watering, and 
general treatment of the animals so 
carried ? 

Viscount SANDON, in reply, said, 
the attention of the Veterinary depart- 
ment had been called to the alleged 
cruelties, and they had received orders 
to make inquiries and to report from time 
to time as regarded the general treatment 
of the animals. Several prosecutions 
had been instituted against shipping 
companies for neglecting to comply with 
the provisions of the Order in Council 
which regulated this trade. The de- 
partment would take every possible care 
in future that the provisions of the Order 
were strictly carried out, so that all 
needless suffering might be avoided. 


Question. 


CRIMINAL LAW—PRISON LABOUR— 
PRISONERS.—QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE JENKINSON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, with reference to a state- 
ment made by Mr. George Potter at a 
Deputation to Mr. Secretary Cross, on 
Tuesday 15th May, from Chatham and 
Rochester Trades’ Council (as reported 
in the “ Times” of 16th May, and re- 
peated in a leading article of the 
“Times” of 17th May):— 


“That, in the United Kingdom, we had 
nearly a million of prisoners, who are set to 
work to‘manufacture articles, the sale of which 
entered into competition with honest labour :” 


What foundation is there in fact for the 
above statement; and, if correct, where 
are these million prisoners confined and 
at work; whether it is not the fact that 
the total number of prisoners in the 
United Kingdom, including convicts, 
scarcely exceeds 35,000 instead of a mil- 
lion :—thus: Gaols (English), 18,487 ; 
Convict Prisons, 9,857; Gaols (Irish), 
2,790; Prisons (Irish), 1,151; Total 
Scotch, 2,966 ; Total United Kingdom, 
35,251; and, whether he will grant a 
Return, showing in detail and in totals 
all the prisoners of all kinds confined 
in all gaols and prisons in the United 
Kingdom, and employed at labour ? 
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Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, the statement in question was un- 
true, for the fact was that the number 
of prisoners, including convicts in the 
United Kingdom, scarcely exceeded 
35,000. He did not think it necessary 
te grant any Returns of the number of 
prisons employed in the prisons of the 
country in manufacturing articles which 
competed with honest labour. The 
Prisons Bill, which would deal with the 
matter, would he hoped be law in a short 
time, and there was therefore no neces- 
sity to comply with the hon. Baronet’s 
request. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CONFEDERATION— 
THE TRANSVAAL REPUBLIC. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. COURTNEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any protest against the an- 
nexation of the South African Republic 
has been received at the Foreign Office ; 
and, if so, whether he will lay it upon 
the Table of the House? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, if the hon. 
Gentleman will allow me, I will reply 
to his Question, instead of my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, as all matters relating to the 
States of South Africa have been as a 
matter of general practice referred from 
the Foreign to the Oolonial Office. 
I mention this, as the practice to which 
I refer had been in force previous to re- 
cent events. I find that two protests 
have been received at the Foreign Office 
against this annexation—one from ex- 
President Burgers, and the other from 
the late Executive Council of the South 
African Republic. They are identical 
with those which appear in the Papers 
already presented to the House. I ought 
to add, and the hon. Gentleman will be 
glad to receive the information, that 
subsequent information has made it clear 
that these protests are not in accordance 
with the general feeling of the popula- 
tion, who appear to have cordially ac- 
cepted the appointment of Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone. 


In reply to a further Question from 
Mr. Courtney, 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said: I hoped I 
had made myself clear, but if I failed to 
do,so I must apologize to the hon. Gentle- 
man. WhatI intended to convey was 
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that the only protests which had been 
received by Her Majesty’s Government 
at any office, Foreign or Colonial, were 
the two I named, and Copies of which 
are upon the Table of the House. 


SOUTH AFRICA—NATAL.—QUESTION. 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether, having reference to the 
report in the ‘‘Times’’ of Friday the 
15th inst. of an interview granted by 
Lord Carnarvon, Her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, to a de- 
putation which waited upon him on 
Thursday, his Lordship’s observations 
are to be taken as indicating any appre- 
hension regarding the present financial 
position and the general prosperity of 
the Colony of Natal ? 

Mrz. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the remarks 
of Lord Carnarvon to which reference 
is made were addressed to a deputation 
representing a Natal land company, and 
were applied almost entirely to the 
question of the occupation of waste lands 
and to financial considerations arising 
therefrom, and they must not be taken 
as indicating the slightest doubt of the 
financial prosperity of the Colony of 
Natal. The satisfactory solution of these 
difficulties would, no doubt, still further 
advance the existing prosperity of the 
country; but, so far from considering 
the present time to be one of depression, 
nor from anticipating any decrease in 
the revenue or trade of Natal, there is 
every reason to believe that the happy 
settlement of the difficulties in the 
Transvaal has already given a decided 
impetus to business, and that a period 
of increased activity and progress has 
been entered upon. 


NAVY—HOBART PASHA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether Hobart 
Pasha, who is engaged in active warfare 
against a friendly Power, retains his 
rank and pay as a British officer ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, 
said, no answer had been received from 
Captain Hobart to the intimation which 
had been sent him that he must elect 
between remaining in the Turkish or 
the British Service. As the time which 
had since elapsed was sufficiently long 
to admit of an answer having been re- 
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ceived to that intimation, and no such 
answer had reached the Admiralty, 
Captain Hobart’s name had been struck 
off the list of the British Navy. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that in con- 
sequence of the information he had now 
received, he would not proceed with the 
Motion on this subject. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS — 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) (re-committed) BILL. 


RE-COMMITMENT. 


Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that as Chairman of the Select 
Committee to which this Bill had been 
referred, he felt it to be his duty to make 
a proposal in regard to the further pro- 
ceedings with respect to it, which had 
been rendered necessary by the fact that 
the Select Committee had exceeded their 
powers in introducing into the Bill two 
clauses which were held not be covered 
by the Preamble. In addition to other 
Amendments in the Bill, they had in- 
serted Clauses 4 and 5, the first of which 
gave power to the police to supervise 
refreshment-houses ; and the second of 
which imposed increased penalties for 
keeping houses open for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors without a_ licence. 
Those provisions seemed to the Com- 
mittee to be necessary, in order that the 
Bill, if it were passed into law, might be 
properly carried into effect. It was, 
however, obviously difficult to make such 
alterations as affecting Sunday without 
extending their operation to the other 
days of the week, and it appeared to 
him as Chairman of the Committee that 
this extension might be made. He had, 
however, been informed by the highest 
authority that, the Committee had no 
power to do so, and he wished, there- 
fore, to move formally that the Order 
for the Consideration of the Bill in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Wed- 
nesday next should be discharged, and 
that it be re-committed to the former 
Committee upstairs. He was glad to 
say that the hon. Members for Derry 
and Dublin, as well as other Irish Mem- 
bers whom he had consulted, were not 
disposed to offer any objection to the 
Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 





Order for a Committee of the whole 
House on the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) (re-com- 
mitted) Bill, upon Wednesday next, read, 
and discharged. 


Ordered, That the Bill be re-committed to the 
former Committee, in respect of Clauses 4 and 
6 of the said Bill, as amended in Committee. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
could not agree to the proposal made a 
few days ago by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that the 27th, the day 
he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had secured for 
the Permissive Bill, should be handed 
over to the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Smyth) for his Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill. Since that proposal was 
made, the situation had materially 
changed, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
having stated that the Sunday Closing 
Bill was to go again before a Select 
Committee. It was impossible for any- 
one to know when the Bill would come 
back to the House from the Select Com- 
mittee, and therefore the situation was 
totally different from what it was when 
the Leader of the House spoke on Friday. 
[‘‘ Order, order!”’] The House wanted 
to know the position in which the Bill 
at present stood, and he thought the 
best thing to do in the circumstances 
was to move the Adjournment of the 
House. It was rather a strong thing, 
he thought, to be asked, in the circum- 
stances in which the matter stood, to 
give up his Wednesday. The subject of 
his Bill, like the Irish Sunday Closing 
Bill, was one which excited a great deal 
of interest out-of-doors ; and he objected 
to the arrangement in the interests of a 
large number of hon. Members who had 
arranged to come down to support, of a 
large number who were coming to oppose 
him, and of hon. Gentlemen from the 
country who were coming up to hear the 
eloquence of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse). Be- 
sides, an Amendment involving impor- 
tant questions had been moved to his 
Bill, and if he gave up his Wednesday 
there would be no chance of that Amend- 
ment being brought forward. He did 
not see, therefore, that he was called 
upon in the circumstances to act on the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Originally, he offered to give up his day, 
if the Government would take up the 
Sunday Closing Bill, and make efforts 
to pass it into law this year. He still 
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stuck to his offer, and would make no 
other. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
was in favour of the Bill, and so was the 
Chairman of Committees, he believed. 
It was practically a Government Bill, 
and supported by Ireland. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Certainly a majority of six to one of the 
Irish Members supported it. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’] TheGovernment had better make 
a free breast of it, and say that they 
did support the Bill, and put an end to 
all these disputes. There never was 
such a strong case for a Government to 
support. The interest taken in the 
question was shown by the fact that the 
noble Lord the Member for Enniskillen 
(Viscount Crichton), when he went down 
to be re-elected, on taking office under 
the Government, was told that one 
great reason for his taking a position in 
the Government was that he should be 
able to carry the Irish Sunday Closing 
Bill. [‘*Oh, oh!”} 

Mr. SPEAKER suggested that the 
hon. Baronet was going beyond the 
limits of discussion on the question be- 
fore the House in dealing with matters 
connected with the merits of the Bill. 

Srr WILFRID LAWSON, while 
bowing to the decision of the Chair, 
observed that he thought he was dis- 
cussing, not the merits of the Bill, but 
the merits of the noble Viscount. How- 
ever, all he wished to say was, that he 
could not accept the proposal of the Go- 
vernment, and give up his Wednesday. 
[ Cries of ‘‘Order!”] To put himself 
in Order, he would move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 


Mr. M. BROOKS desired to correct 
a statement of the hon. Baronet which 
was calculated to mislead the House— 
namely, that there was a majority of six 
to one of the Irish Members in favour 
of the Sunday Closing Bill. He denied 
that there was anything like that pro- 
portion in favour of the Bill. He also 
wished to point out that the Bill had 
been referred to a Select Committee for 
the purpose of considering the claims of 
several large towns; but when the Bill 
got into Committee the exemptions 
claimed never received any considera- 
tion. 

Tae CHANVELLOR or troz EXCHE- 
QUER remarked that while the House 
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always listened with pleasure to the ob- 
servations of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle, the speech which he 
had just made on the Motion for Ad- 
journment seemed rather an abuse of 
the Forms of the House. The position 
in which the matter stood was this. He 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was 
asked the other night by the hon. Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. R. Smyth) whether 
the Government would afford any facili- 
ties for proceeding with the Bill. He 
then stated that in consequence of the 
difficulties which the Government experi- 
enced in transacting their Business they 
were unable to make any offer on the 
subject. But he suggested that if, as he 
believed, the hon. Gentleman had the 
support and sympathy of a large pro- 
portion of the House, he might find it 

ossible to get a day on which he would 
* able to make some progress with the 
Bill. Therefore he suggested at the 
moment, not seriously, but rather throw- 
ing it out as a suggestion to be taken 
for what it was worth, that perhaps the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
might give up his own Wednesday to 
the hon. Member for Londonderry. Since 
then the position had so far altered that 
considerable progress had been made 
with the Government Business—as in 
the case of the Universities Bill and the 
Prisons. Bill—the Government conse- 
quently finding themselves in a better 
position than they were before. The 
Government, therefore, considered what 
would be a fair and reasonable proposal 
to make, and the proposal was, that if a 
day could be found for the discussion of 
the measure, and the discussion was not 
finished, they would give another day 
at a Morning Sitting. They did not 
think they were called upon, and they 
were not inclined, to go further. The 
referring of the Bill back to the Select 
Committee would not alter the possi- 
bility of proceeding with the Bill. All 
the proceedings of the Select Committee 
were somewhat beyond the powers which 
the Committee had had entrusted to them 
by the House, and it was necessary there- 
fore, if the alterations in the Bill were 
to be maintained, that the Committee 
should receive fresh instructions. The 
arrangement which the Government pro- 
posed was one which they thought fair, 
and they adhered to it in spirit; and, no 
doubt, if the hon. Member for London- 
derry could not make an arrangement 
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with the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle, he would be able to make an 
arrangement with somebody else. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
agreed to a certain extent with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson). He did not altogether 
understand the position of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the Bill—whether 
they meant to cs pt it, oppose it, or 
take up a neutral position; but the 
action of the Government in the matter 
would probably be more conveniently 
discussed when the House came to deal 
with the Bill itself. He had only risen 
to appeal to his hon. Friend not at once 
to press his point, but to give a little 
more time for consideration. He quite 
admitted that the hon. Baronet was not 
subject to any contract whatever to give 
up his Wednesday, but still he hoped 
that he would not persist in his Motion 
and refuse to give way. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH said, he had 
understood the arrangement to be that 
if he failed to make a private Member’s 
day effective for the purpose of his Bill 
the Government undertook to find him 
a day for that purpose; but a Morning 
Sitting, for obvious reasons, was not 
equivalent to a Government day. He 
trusted that while he should exert him- 
self to get the hon. Baronet to give way, 
the Government would supplement their 
statement by saying that they would 
endeavour to find a ioventaiihen day for 
proceeding with the Bill. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN protested against 
the statement of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle that a large majority 
of the Irish Members were in favour of 
the Bill, and maintained that three- 
fourths of the people of Ireland opposed 
it. He did not see any use in the Go- 
vernment giving a day for the Bill, be- 
cause he alone had 10 Amendments on 
the Paper, which would occupy at least 
a day; and then there were six or seven 
other Irish Members whose Amendments 
would take up another day. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o Oia — 
SUPPLY. COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
Pr Mr. Speaker do now jeales the 
air.”’ 
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NAVY—NOMINATION OF CADETS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in rising to 
call attention to the results of the changes 
made in 1875 in the nomination of Cadets 
to the Naval Service; and to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
abolition of limited competition for the appoint- 
ments of Cadets to the Navy has been injurious 
to the interests of the Public Service,” 
referred to the Motion which he had 
made in the House on this subject in 
1875, which although defeated by the 
usual Government majority had created a 
very strong feeling in the country. Every 
newspaper in the country had denounced 
thechange. His object in taking the step 
he had, was based upon the fact—which 
he was ready to prove—that the system 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Hunt) was an absolute failure, and the 
official Reports showed the fact. It was 
identical with the system in force until the 
year 1869, when competition had been 
cautiously introduced. About that time, 
too, the number of officers was slightly 
reduced, so that the quality of the juniors 
was a matter of the highest importance. 
This limited competition worked very 
well, and improved the character of the 
young men who obtained appointments ; 
but, unfortunately, in an evil hour, the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had ap- 
pointed a Committee to inquire into the 
state of things on board the Britannia, 
where it was said that the cadets were 
overworked, and that Committee had 
reported on the whole subject of Naval 
Education. The Committee was, in his 
opinion, a weak one, and not properly 
competent to deal with so important a 
subject ; and he ventured to say that the 
evidence taken before it in no way sup- 

orted its conclusions. The Committee 

ad found that limited competition was 
hurtful tothe Service. With respect tothe 
evidence on which this decision was based, 
he would notice that of the four surgeons 
on board the Britannia, three had pro- 
nounced strongly in favour of the phy- 
sigue of the boys, whose height and 
weight was welluptotheaverage. Captain 
Foley and Dr. Woolley gave it as their 
opinion that the health of the boys had not 
been affected by hard work, or by com- 
petition. However, the Committee con- 
demned competition, and on the strength 
of their Report the system of pure nomi- 
nation was restored, limited only by a 
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test examination. The result had. been 
that of 48 cadets appointed in July, as 
many as 30 obtained at the following 
half-yearly examination less than 30 per 
cent of the possible total of marks, 
whereas under the previous system only 
about 10 per cent acquitted themselves 
so ill. This was quite unprecedented, 
and it was recommended that those who 
had not gained a certain percentage of 
marks should be made to stay half-a- 
year longer in the training ship. Un- 
fortunately, that advice was not acted 
upon, the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
probably not wishing to admit the total 
failure of his system. Of the following 
half-yearly examination Dr. Hirst said— 


“The marked inferiority displayed by the 
cadets who entered the Britannia in July, 1875, 
in all the mathematical subjects is as striking as 
in December last. It would appear that the 
attempt to push on those whose case is hopeless 
has retarded the progress of those whose ad- 
vancement might otherwise have been satisfac- 
tory, and I fear many have proceeded to the 
more advanced parts of mathematics without 
ever having been properly grounded in the ele- 


mentary parts.” 


Another half-year elapsed, and another 
examination of those boys who had begun 
their third term on board the Britannia 
was held, while two of the batches of 
boys had been nominated. Meantime 
Mr. Goodwin had temporarily replaced 
Dr. Hirst, as Director of Studies, and 
this was his Report, dated January 6, 
1877, on the third-term cadets— 


“Tt will be seen from these tables that the 
cadets of the third term continue to show signs 
of the same inferiority which was commented 
upon at the examination of their first and second 
terms. The averages obtained are low almost 
beyond precedent, and it is hardly too much to 
say that a considerable proportion of the cadets 
of this term are quite unfit to proceed to the 
study of the fourth-term subjects.” 


Therefore we had direct comparison of 
the boys appointed under the new system 
with those appointed under the old, and 
we had conclusive testimony that the 
boys appointed under the new system 
were by no means comparable with the 
boys appointed under the old. From a 
table showing the result of the examina- 
tions for two years, it appeared that of 
195 cadets appointed under the system 
of competition, 14 only, or one in 14, 
obtained less than 40 per cent of the 
marks; while of 252 appointed under 
the new system 128, or just one-half, 
obtained less than 40 per cent of the 
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marks. There could not, however, be a 
more conclusive condemnation of the new 
system than what was contained in the 
Report of the gallant Admiral in charge 
of Greenwich Hospital itself. In for- 
warding the Report of the Director of 
Naval Studies to the Admiralty, Admiral 
Fanshawe said— 

“ These results appear to me to call for very 
serious consideration, particularly as regards the 
third term, at this examination. Should these 
cadets pass out of the Britannia they will, ac- 
cording to the existing system, enter the College 
as acting sub-lieutenants about five years after- 
wards. It appears inconceivable that, even 
should they get through the Britannia, they 
can have the solid foundation of elementary 
knowledge that will enable them after five years 
at sea to come to the College with any reason- 
able prospect of passing the sub-lieutenant’s 
examination. Though this failure appears more 
distinctly probable in the case of the class re- 
ferred to, I would submit that the knowledge 
acquired by the classes junior to this class, as 
compared with that obtained by previous cadets, 
affords no good hope that they will be prepared 
for the sub-lieutenant’s examination. I offer 
these remarks for their Lordships’ considera- 
tion, as the matter seems to me of very serious 
importance in its relation to the future supply 
of moderately well-educated officers.” 


He would be glad if hon. Gentlemen 
would turn back to the debate which 
occurred two years ago, and compare 
the results which he had read with the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. That right hon. Gentleman told 
the House that the cadets under the old 
system had been injured, not only physi- 
cally, but mentally, and that they had 
acquired a superficial habit of study 
from which they found it difficult after- 
wards to escape. But it appeared that 
the cadets under the new system never 
acquired any habit of study at all. 
Well, if that were so, it was incumbent 
on them to inquire what was the cause 
of this deterioration in the quality of the 
cadets who entered themselves for naval 
service ; why was it that so very inferior 
a batch of cadets had been appointed 
under the nomination as compared with 
the competitive system? There were 
two causes for it. In the first place, 
under the system of competition, it was 
never worth while for parents to obtain 
a nomination for a stupid boy, as they 
knew he would fail in competition with 
others. On the other hand, they could 
always hope that a stupid boy might be 
crammed sufficiently for a mere test ex- 
amination. On the one side, therefore, 
there was a natural selection of clever 
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boys; on the-other, a natural selection 
of stupid boys. Thatwas no new theory 
of his, for in 1875 he made this predic- 
tion— 

“ Looking to the extent to which me mma 
barred the entry to so many other professions, 
he feared they might expect that in those fami- 
lies fortunate enough to obtain a nomination for 
the Navy, the stupid boy of the family would 
be Sie for the Navy.”—[3 Hansard, coxxi. 
456. 


The result of two years’ experience 
showed the prediction was justified. 
The other cause was that under a sys- 
tem of this kind it was totally impos- 
sible to maintain a high standard of 
examination. Lord Macaulay in 1853, 
in reporting in favour of competition for 
the Indian Civil Service, clearly ex- 
plained how a system of competitive 
examination by an infallible and self- 
acting process, maintained and even 
raised the standard of excellence, and 
how a system of pass examination tended 
surely and constantly to lower it. Lord 
Macaulay’s argument ran thus— 


“Under a system of competition every boy 
struggles to do his best, and the consequence is 
that, without any effort on the part of the exa- 
miners, the standard keeps itself up. But the 
moment you say to the examiners, not ‘Shall A 
or B have the nomination ?’ but ‘ Here is A, is 
he fit for the nomination ?’ the question becomes 
altogether a different one. The examiner’s com- 
passion, his good nature, his unwillingness to 
blast the prospects of a boy, lead him to strain a 
point in order to let a candidate in if he possibly 
can. 

He quite admitted that the First Lord 
had endeavoured somewhat to raise the 
standard of examination; but the testi- 
mony of the Chief Instructor of the 
Britannia itself went to prove that this 
was a failure. One of the chief objec- 
tions constantly urged against competi- 
tion was that it led to cramming. There 
might be some foundation for that state- 
ment. Butin spite of that, he (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) insisted that if competition were 
properly carried on, it must inevitably 
lead to the selection of the best boy. All 
that was wanted was to reform the system 
of examination itself. Those whose duty 
it was to examine would not have any 
real difficulty in detecting and deciding 
between cases of cram and the cases of 
honest study. But let it not be supposed 
that they got rid of “‘ cramming ’”’ by sub- 
stituting the nomination for the competi- 
tion system. He was informed that 
“cramming ’”’ had not only gone on, but 
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was flourishing still more since the in- 
troduction of the new system by the 
right hon. Gentleman. There was an- 
other matter to which he wished to 
allude, and that was the suitability of 
competition for boys of the age of 13. 
There was considerable difference of 
opinion on that subject among many 
competent persons. It might possibly 
be desirable to extend the age one year, 
and not allow boys to compete with 
those of the Britannia, till the age of 14. 
But they had the experience of the 
effects of competition on boys of 12 and 
13 in the public schools to guide them. 
At Eton, Winchester, Rugby, Harrow, 
and other public schools, he thought it 
would be impossible to obtain the con- 
demnation of that system. He believed 
it would be found on a comparison of 
the boys at the public schools that, in 
almost all cases, the boys who were at 
the head of the classes, and who obtained 
scholarships by competition, were slightly 
superior in physique, both as regarded 
and weight, to the average boys of the 
same age. It was a delusion to suppose 
that boys were injured by hard work 
only; he believed that a far greater 
number of boys were injured by indo- 
lenceand sloth, and even in over addiction 
to cricket and foot-ball, than were injured 
by over work. But even leaving all these 
considerations out of sight, it was suffi- 
cient for him to base his case upon the 
right of the public to, and the desirability 
of the Naval authorities having, a wider 
area of choice of boys than was at all pos- 
sible under a mere system of nomination. 
Under the system which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had restored, the 
only entry to the Navy was by either 
personal or political favour. The public 
interest required that the area of selec- 
tion should not be so limited. In his 
speech delivered two years ago the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite hardly ex- 
pressed his own opinion at all, but relied 
mainly on the Report of the Committee. 
He would suggest that the right hon. 
Gentleman should forego the advantage 
he might gain by dividing against the 
Motion, and frankly admit that he had 
been misled by the Committee, and that 
the present system had been a failure. 
It was impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance to the Navy of that question. 
If an iron-clad was lost, they could 
replace her by a Vote in that House; 
but if a mistake was made in the ap- 
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pointment of a Naval officer, it might 
not show itself for years afterwards. The 
boys they now admitted would not prac- 
tically come into responsible positions till 
some 15 years hence; and if a mistake 
were now made, its effects might then 
prove irremediable. It was, therefore, 
especially in these days, a matter of the 
most vital importance to the country 
that the system of entering naval cadets 
should be one which would secure for 
our Navy officers of the very best abili- 
ties and intelligence. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the Resolution 
of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. GORST, in seconding the Motion, 
besides admitting its importance, in- 
sisted that it was not a Party question 
in any sense whatever. The efficiency 
of the Navy was a matter involving the 
interests of the country, and that could 
not be secured, unless we saw that our 
officers were men not only of courage 
and character, but of high intellectual 
ability; and that not merely because 
the ships they had to manage and the 
system of modern warfare required them 
to possess more scientific knowledge 
than were formerly demanded, but also 
because officers who had scientific men 
under them could not command proper 
respect from those whose inferiors they 
were in intellectual ability and attain- 
ments. Moreover, he contended that 
our Naval Service was so popular 
that ‘it could easily secure the pick of 
the intellect of the country to officer it. 
He agreed with what had been said that 
the area of selection ought not to be 
limited, as was the tendency where 
nomination was substituted for competi- 
tion. He did not blame the First Lord 
of the Admiralty for his administration 
of patronage; but the area of selection 
ought not to be confined to those who 
happened to be the personal or political 
Friends of the Minister, and they could 
not without an examination judge of the 
intellectual qualification of boys of 12 
or 14. Again, that patronage was not 
administered under any check of public 
criticism. The only fault in the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was that it pro- 
posed to revert to the system of ‘‘limited”’ 
competition, a system often used to per- 
petrate very gross jobs. In his opinion, 
the right course to pursue was to resort 
to open competition, because he thought 
that a system of limited competition 
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would be only a shade better than the 
system of patronage. Was there any 
real objection to the system of open 
competition? The boys who entered 
the public schools in that way headed 
the classes, and distinguished themselves 
at the University. Again he believed 
that if they asked the opinion of the 
elder officers upon the subject, they 
would find that, in general, the presence 
of young officers on board was a great 
nuisance, and that they destroyed the 
discipline and efficiency of the crew. 
He, therefore, did not see why they 
should take boys for the Navy at so early 
an age as 12 or 13; and if the Admi- 
ralty would lay down the kind of mathe- 
matical and other knowledge which they 
required to qualify for a commission in 
the Navy, he believed that the public 
schools could easily undertake to teach 
it to lads who wished to prepare them- 
selves for the Navy. What was taught 
them on board the Britannia could 
not be easily learned by youths of 16 
or 17 when they joined. In Germany 
the cadet joined at 17, and in no country 
did they join at so early an age as in 
England. In view of all these con- 
siderations, they should select them 
from the best possible classes and from 
the whole of the country. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the «bolition of 
limited competition for the appointments of 
Cadets to the Navy has been injurious to the 
interests of the Public Service,’—(Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre,) 

— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. A. F. EGERTON, before going 
into the merits of the question, which 
he admitted to be an important one, 
begged to say, on behalf both of his 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and himself, that they were 
not opposed to the principle of competi- 
tion. His right hon. Friend had shown 
this in various ways, more especially in 
reference to the admission of Marine 
officers. The real question, however, 
was, whether that principle was rightly 
applied to the admission of boys of 11 
or 12 years of age. But the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
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Gorst) had raised even a larger question 
than that, for he had raised the question 
what ought to be the age at which 
officers should enter the Service. It was 
true that in foreign Navies officers were 
admitted from the ages of 15 to 17, 
while in our Service they were admitted 
up to 133 or 14. In this case, however, 
they must be judged by results. He 
thought we might, with justice, plume 
ourselves on the fact that we had the 
best officers of any Power in the world; 
and surely that said something in favour 
of the age at which they were admitted. 
The’ hon. Member for Reading (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) began his remarks by 
referring to the causes which had led 
his right hon. Friend to make this 
change, and he said it all depended on 
an error made by a clerk on board the 
Britannia. That, he (Mr. Egerton) 
would admit, had something to do with 
it, but there was something else. His 
right hon. Friend went down to the 
Britannia, and he was struck by the 
want of physical power in the cadets; 
they looked rather puny and weak, and 
he therefore instituted a Committee to 
consider the subject. That Committee 
the hon. Member for Reading had at- 
tacked. He said they were all against 
competition ; but from their Report, he 
(Mr. Egerton) would say they were any- 
thing but opposed tocompetition. They 
referred to the number of hours daily 
which the boys studied before entering 
the Britannia, and they considered the 
principle as applied to young boys mis- 
chievous. The new system was estab- 
lished consequent on the Report of the 
Committee; but their Report was cor- 
roborated by much older evidence. On 
this point he would quote the evidence 
of Sir James Graham in 1861, who said, 
“that naval cadets were rightly ex- 
tremely young, and he was afraid if 
naval cadetships were thrown open to 
unlimited competition, there would be 
a system of cramming, injurious to the 
health of the individuals and not calcu- 
lated to produce efficient officers.”” What 
was the practice of foreign States? The 
United States Navy was well officered ; 
did they admit by competition? No; 
but by a test examination. The age of 
admission, however, was between 14 
and 18. So in the French Navy, they 
were admitted after examination; and 
the age, which was higher than with 
us, was between 14 and 17. In the 
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Russian Navy the age was between 15 
and 18, and a system prevailed by which 
all candidates were sent to sea on a trial 
cruise; and if they liked the sea, they 
were admitted to the Naval College 
on a test examination. It would be 
seen, therefore, that the system of un- 
limited competition did not exist in any 
foreign Navy. With regard to patron- 
age, under the old system, two candi- 
dates were entered for every vacancy, so 
that if there were 40 vacancies in the 
year 80 candidates would be entered, 
and from these the First Lord selected 
just as he selected now. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract, 
and others who had filled the office of 
First Lord, must have selected in the 
same manner when the names were sub- 
mitted to them without previous exami- 
nation. Examination in that case took 
place after nomination. In fact, there 
must be some system of selection for the 
Navy as for the Army, and for the Navy 
still more than for the Army, because 
the nominations were fewer. The ques- 
tion of patronage entered very little into 
the question now before the House. He 
had stated that under the old system, 
80 candidates were named for 40 vacan- 
cies, and under the new system 60 were 
nominated, so that patronage had been 
rather restricted than otherwise. Now, 
as to the results, the hon. Member for 
Reading said the system had been ex- 
tremely injurious to the Service. He 
thought that conclusion was erroneous. 
It was quite true that a certain number 
of cadets had turned out badly; but that 
was not the case with the greater num- 
ber of cadets. The fact was that when 
the old system was changed, a certain 
number of cadets was entered under a 
test examination, which was not properly 
conducted. It did not include mathe- 
matics. The first batch admitted under 
that examination was inferior to those 
admitted subsequently. His right hon. 
Friend took the proper steps to improve 
the test examination; it had been im- 
proved; and the effect of that improve- 
ment was only just becoming apparent. 
The boys could not enter under an im- 
proved test examination without notice, 
and the Report of the Chief Instructor 
stated, with respect to those admitted 
last year, the first batch after the full 
notification of the change were lads of 
much stronger mental power than their 
predecessors. The list was more satis- 
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factory. ‘Ten were of first-class ability, 
15 of second-class ability, ten were 
inferior—[‘‘ Hear, hear!” }—and three 
were quite weak. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] 
Did hon. Gentlemen who cried ‘‘ Hear 
hear,”’ think that it would be possible 
in any group to secure an equality of 
either mental or physical strength, or 
that the cadets entered the Naval Col- 
lege in the same relative position as 
that in which they were admitted on 
board the Britannia? A certain num- 
ber of boys were bound to fail, and it 
could not be contended that because a 
boy passed a certain competitive exami- 
nation, he should be equally successful 
in everything he undertook. Bearing 
this in mind, he looked upon the letter 
as very satisfactory. His right hon. 
Friend was not wedded to the present 
system; but it should not be forgotten 
that it had not yet been fairly tried. 
The new test examination had not been 
long enough in operation to furnish any 
conclusive data as to its efficacy. It 
only came into operation in November, 
and a year or so would show that the 
officers who came in under the new 
system were not at all inferior to those 
who came in under the old test. Under 
these circumstances, he trusted the 
House would support him in opposing 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Reading. 

Mr.CHILDERS said, that when hehad 
succeeded Mr. Corry in the Admiralty, 
that right hon. Gentleman had impressed 
upon him the great anxiety he felt as to 
the future of the officers of the Navy, in 
consequence of the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the young men who had left 
the Britannia, and had also begged and 
entreated him to introduce some reform 
which would have the effect of turning 
out a better class of young officers than 
had been previously obtained. Accord- 
ingly, in 1869, he appointed a Committee 
of six most able and experienced men to 
inquire into the subject, and they arrived 
at the conclusion that some limited com- 
petition ought to be introduced in the 
selection of boys for the Britannia. The 
result was, that since the beginning of 
1870 to the beginning of 1875, the whole 
of the boys in the Sritannia had been 
admitted after a moderate, indeed almost 
an insignificant, amount of competition, 
and had passed through the Britannia 
under the system of education prescribed 
by that valuable Committee, and which 
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the present First Lord had abolished. 
Stating the results of the experience of 
those five years, he said, that of 345 
young men who had been admitted 
under the system of this very diminished 
competition, and who had passed out of 
the Britannia, only 8, or 2 per cent, had 
failed to pass at the end of their term ; 
only 20, or 6 per cent, had either died, 
or been dismissed for misconduct, or 
from ill-health, or for some other rea- 
son; and 317, or 92 out of 100, had 
passed satisfactorily, and were now 
officers of the Navy. There was this 
further interesting fact to be stated— 
that of the number who passed, no fewer 
than 159 went out at the end of their 
time within five places of the place. at 
which they were admitted. Everybody 
knew how valuable that result was, as 
showing the excellence of the system 
of admission to the Britannia. In view 
of these facts, the history of the five 
years of limited competition might be 
regarded as highly satisfactory. The 
health of the cadets during the same 
period, according to the Report of the 
Committee, had improved remarkably. 
Inquiry showed that there was nothing 
unfavourable to health in residence on 
board the Britannia, and, moreover, a 
Return of the heights and weights of 
midshipmen now serving in the Chan- 
nel Squadron showed that their health 
was thoroughly satisfactory, and their 
ee development better than the 

ealth and development of boys at our 
best public schools. Still there was a 
grievance. The right of nomination had 
been looked upon as a valuable piece of 
patronage; and every officer who had 
enjoyed it, thought himself injured if his 
patronage was interfered with, no matter 
how great a dunce the youth nominated 
might be. In consequence of this feel- 
ing, the system of competition had been 
distasteful to the body of naval officers. 
Except, however, in so far as it had been 
distasteful to many officers, that system 
had worked well. When his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hunt) came into office, he 
arrived at a very curious opinion with 
regard to the cadets on the Britannia— 
namely, that their education had been 
very much overstrained, and that, in 
consequence, their health had dete- 
riorated—and on this account he ap- 
pointed the Committee of 1874, which 
entirely negatived that opinion. The 
system, however, was changed, although 
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10 of the officers who gave evidence were 
in favour of the principle of competition, 
and only three were opposed to it. One 
of these had since changed his mind, and 
the other two had given the most extraor- 
dinary reasons for the resolution to which 
they had come. One suggested that in 
order to secure satisfactory nominations, 
a solemn declaration should be obtained 
from whoever asked for a nomination, 
that the boy was likely to make a good 
naval officer, as if every parent in the 
country would not be ready to make 
that solemn declaration. Another of 
those who objected to competition, said 
that somebody might work out a scheme 
giving the House of Commons so many 
nominations, and that would satisfy 
everybody. On the Committee of 1869, 
there were persons of the greatest expe- 
rience in the education of boys and young 
men; but on the Committee of 1874, 
although there were two gentlemen from 
Oxford and Cambridge well versed in 
University systems that particular ex- 
perience was altogether wanting. To 
compare the two Committees was to 
compare men who had to grope their 
way in learning the subject, with men 
who were eminently qualified to report 
on a question of this kind. Yet it was 
upon the decision of these gentlemen 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had upset the resolution that had been 
come to on the recommendation of gentle- 
men who had passed their whole lives in 
the study of the education of young men 
for the Navy. Had the change been 
successful? His hon. Friend had al- 
ready given some figures, but he would 
ask hon. Members to read carefully the 
two Reports on the Table, in which the 
results of the four last examinations were 
given in detail. He would only quote one, 
which stated that out of 41 boys alto- 
gether who had had passed three terms 
on board the Britannia, the examination 
of 23 was unsatisfactory, and that 3 
more were sick during a portion of the 
examination, showing that in a year and 
a-half 26 out of 41 had failed as candi- 
dates for the Navy. Now, could there 
be, he would ask, a worse state of 
things? But what was proposed as a 
remedy? The Admiralty being in great 
distress as to how they should deal with 
this state of things held a sort of Com- 
mittee, the result of which was disclosed 
in the papers. One member suggested 
that there should be no outside exami- 
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nation at all until the cadets passed out, 
and that, meanwhile, the boys should 
be examined by their own tutors. This 
had been wisely rejected. Another sug- 
gestion was that there should be no 
examination till the end of each year. 
But against this it was said that a large 
proportion of the boys were so unfit, 
under the present system, to remain in 
the Navy, that it was undesirable they 
should stay even for a half year to pre- 
vent others coming in, in place of those 
rejected! And this after, under the old 
system, only 2 per cent failed in the 
whole of their two years. This was 
not a question of patronage. His right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty was anxious, he (Mr. Childers) 
knew, to distribute his patronage with 
the strictest impartiality; but from the 
desire of naval officers to retain their 
patronage, pressure had first been put 
on the Committee, and next on the 
Admiralty, and the system which had 
been established in 1870, and which had 
been entirely successful, had in conse- 
quence been overthrown. As to the 
American Navy, it afforded an example 
of the working of patronage in its worst 
form, and nothing would be gained 
by a reference to the Navies of other 
foreign countries. All he could say 
was that, in his opinion, it was most un- 
wise to go back to the system which the 
present Government had again set up. 
Mr. HUNT said, he was in hopes 
that it might not be necessary for him 
to address the House that evening, in- 
asmuch as the state of his foot was such 
as to render standing upon it painful, 
but he felt bound, after the speech of 
his right hon. Friend, to say a few words 
on the subject under consideration. The 
gentlemen he had selected to inquire 
into the state of the Britannia were, he 
thought, highly competent to perform 
that duty. Three of them were naval 
officers of reputation, and there were 
two other gentlemen, one from Oxford 
and one from Cambridge, of the greatest 
experience, one of them having been 
for years employed by the Government 
in competitive examinations in other 
branches of the Service. Now, the Com- 
mittee which had been appointed by his 
right hon. Friend who had just sat down 
(Mr. Childers) went into the question of 
general education and made a Report. 
The Committee which the present Admi- 
ralty appointed saw the result of the 
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changes which his right hon. Friend 
effected, and it was with that experience 
they had made the recommendation 
which he had adopted. As had been 
stated by his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, the principle of gene- 
ral competition was not at all at stake 
in the present instance. He had main- 
tained the principle of competition with 
regard to the Civil clerkships as before, 
and had introduced thé system of com- 
petition, which did not exist with respect 
to the Marine officers. The question was 
whether the late Government did a wise 
thing in introducing competition amongst 
boys of tender years, not because com- 
petition in itself was injurious, but be- 
cause the preparation for the competi- 
tion was such as to throw a great strain 
on the brains of the children. It was 
dealt with by the late Sir James Graham, 
who gave it as his opinion before a Com- 
mittee that such competition ought not 
to be applied to such young children. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It is quite evident the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is suffering a great deal, and I 
dare say I shall not be out of Order, if 
I move that he be heard from his place 
sitting. [Hear, hear!’’] 

Mr. HUNT said, he was much obliged 
for the kind consideration of the House, 
but he would continue for the present to 
address the House standing. If he found 
it necessary he would address them 
sitting. The evidence before the Com- 
mittee went to show that the boys no- 
minated to compete had to study 9 and 
10 hours a-day for six months before 
the day of examination ; and the evi- 
dence of some of the successful boys was, 
that they did not recover the strain upon 
their strength for two or three months 
after they returned on ship - board. 
These were serious facts, and upon them 
the Committee recommended that the 
competition examinations should be done 
away with. He had been very much 
struck a few months ago, when visiting 
Oxford, by a remark which had been 
made by a most able and very experi- 
enced tutor, who told him that he had 
noticed that many more young men 
came up to the University than formerly 
wearing spectacles. That, he said, was 
on account of the great pressure put 
upon them by competitive examinations, 
and the members of the Committee had 
taken the same view in thinking that so 
severe a strain was injurious to the boys 
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in this case. He had adopted their sug- 
gestion in consequence of the reason they 
gave, and all that he wanted was to ob- 
tain the best possible boys for the Ser- 
vice. As for the results of the change, 
he thought it ought to be made clear to 
the House that the tests had been 
altered, and that the preliminary exami- 
nation now was not as weak as it had 
been. At one time, however, some boys 
had been admitted by passing the weak- 
test examination only, but they were 
then much wanted in the Service. 
Naturally, each Report was much against 
those boys, and he granted that their 
admission had been a mistake. But the 
present system was quite different. He 
had asked the class-masters of the Bri- 
tannia their opinion of the boys who 
came in under the new system, and they 
had replied that the boys themselves 
were as promising as ever, though not 
so well prepared. The time of study 
had not been sufficient for them to ac- 
quire the proper amount of mathematics, 
and the masters recommended that ma- 
thematics should be added to the sub- 
jects of the test examination. That had 
been done, and the present test was a 
very stringent one, as the Report of the 
Chief Naval Instructor showed. The 
system, however, had not been really 
tried as yet, inasmuch as it was only es- 
tablished last November. One batch of 
cadets had been admitted without the 
preliminary test; two under the new 
test before mathematics was added, and 
one batch afterwards. He felt sure 
that the existing test would not lose its 
stringency ; and the question really was, 
whether one-half of the boys, or one- 
third, were to be rejected. A good deal 
had been said about the appointment of 
boys to the Navy being governed by 
political considerations. Now he quite 
agreed with those who thought that 
ought not to be the case. Precisely the 
same applications were made to him as 
to his Predecessor ; Liberal and Conser- 
tive Ministers nominated from the same 
list; in the one case at the request of 
the Liberal friends, and in the other of 
the Conservative friends of the candi- 
dates. That would always be the case 
with respect to every Government, for 
whatever Government might be in power 
made not the slightest difference. The 
same number of applications came in on 
behalf of boys who “‘ had a passion for 
a sea life,” or from parents who wished 
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their sons to enter the Naval Service. 
On this subject he spoke for himself, 
and he was sure his Predecessor in the 
office would agree with him, that the 
patronage attached to it was one of their 
greatest pests. Asa matter of fact, he 
had generally bestowed it on the sons of 
officers of the Navy, of the Army, or of 
the Civil Service, who, from what their 
fathers had done in the service of the 
State, might be supposed to become 
good officers. He quite agreed with 
the hon. Member for Reading that com- 
petition at a later period might be de- 
sirable; but the period of training in a 
ship was necessarily short, and he had 
long been anxious for an entire change 
in the plan of education, and for the 
establishment of a College on shore, in 
which cadets could devote three years 
instead of two to their studies; and he 
believed that such a change would be 
very beneficial to the Naval Service. 
But so long as training ships were used, 
he did not see how the time for educa- 
tion could be extended. They might, 
however, at any rate, look forward to a 
scheme which would include a three 
years’ education and competition. He 
was not in the least wedded to the pre- 
sent system, and if he found that it did 
not produce boys of superior ability, he 
should be perfectly willing to constitute 
another. In conclusion, he had only to 
thank the House for the attention they 
had given to him. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he felt it his 
duty briefly to call attention to the ob- 
servations made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hunt), who had, he was 
glad to see, made his appearance again 
in the House. He was sure that they 
were all sorry that he was still suffering 
from indisposition. He was glad, how- 
ever, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
been able to state his case with that 
clearness which always distinguished 
him. He could not entirely accept the 
arguments of the right hon. Gentleman; 
and he wished to call attention to the 
fact that of the four batches of boys 
entered since the new system came into 
operation, one batch was admitted after 
a weak test. Eighty had been admitted 
who were found to be totally incapable. 


On the whole 128 were admitted, 30- 


per cent of whom were incapable of 
passing in a competitive examination. 
That was confessedly a mistake, and he 
would say no more about it. It would 





have been better even to have post- 
— the entries altogether until these 

oys had qualified themselves, rather 
than admit cadets on a test which 
the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues admitted to be insufficient. 
He did not think that the recent test 
would be sufficient, and he hoped, there- 
fore that the House would support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Reading 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre), and would enable 
the right hon. Gentleman to overcome 
any difficulty which might exist at the 
Admiralty in opposition to open com- 
petition. The present system was so 
unsatisfactory that he thought the atten- 
tion of the House ought to be called to 
it, and, whatever might be the fate of 
the Motion now before the House, he 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
give the House an opportunity, on some 
future occasion, of discussing and de- 
ciding the whole question of the admis- 
sion of officers to the Service. 

Captain PRICE said, he should vote 
against the Resolution, because he was 
opposed to admitting children of 12 or 
13 years of age to the Service by com- 

etition. At the same time, he was in 
avour of limited competition. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 171 ; Noes 
130: Majority 41.—(Div. List, No. 182.) 


NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINES—PRO- 
MOTION AND RETIREMENT. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Avmirat EGERTON rose to call at- 
tention to the want of information 
relating to the promotion and retire- 
ment of the Royal Marines. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman said, the present 
system was highly unsatisfactory. The 
Force in question had been pushed 
about from pillar to post, and, in fact, 
they had been treated as if they did 
not entirely belong to one Service or 
the other. He must, therefore, urge 
that both justice and economy required 
that some remedy should be found for 
the present state of things. He wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Hunt), if there was any scheme ripened 
or in contemplation with regard to pro- 
motion and retirement; and, if so, whe- 
ther it would be laid on the Table before 
it was finally presented to the House ? 
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The Admiralty admitted that what had 
been done was not satisfactory, for a 
sum of £5,000 had been taken in the 
Votes this year to improve matters.. It 
would be much better that, in respect of 
promotion and retirement, the Royal 
Marines should be separated from the 
Army and attached to the Navy, to which 
they naturally belonged. No high com- 
mand had ever been given to Marine offi- 
cers beyond the rank of-colonel, no Staff 
appointment had been ever given to 
them, and they were entirely shut out 
from the pecuniary advantages of Service 
in India. He felt perfectly sure that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty was ex- 
tremely anxious that every advantage 
should be given to the Royal Marines, 
and it was for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman that he 
had put on the Paper the Resolution 
which, by the Rules of the House, he 
was now prevented from moving. 
GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, with regard to the Retirement 
Scheme for the Army, we had entered 
into a great experiment involving great 
expenditure and many changes of a 
novel and totally untested character, 
and no one knew what the result would 
be; but the question with respect to the 
Marines was very simple. It was simply 
one involving a few promotions in the 
seniors of each grade. It needed no 
actuarial calculations, for the obvious 
remedy was so clearly shown by the 
Marine List that the most ordinary 
mind could at once dictate the remedy. 
All we had to do was to allow the senior 
officers of the Marines to retire upon 
increased pensions, and by that way to 
make room for the captains and sub- 
altern officers below them, many of 
whom had been in the service 30 years, 
of those in the captain grades and in 
that of subaltern 20 years without having 
a chance of promotion. That retirement 
would involve none of that heartbreak- 
ing system which the Army system con- 
templated of making officers go on half- 
pay, long before their physical powers 
were impaired, and whilst this simple 
mode of retiring senior officers of Ma- 
rines on improved pensions would give 
general satisfaction, and secure for cap- 
tains and subalterns their promotion in 
the manner and in the exact course to 
which the Marines had been accustomed, 
the country would be spared from the 
vast outlay which the unknown and 
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doubtful plan for the Army would 
entail. 

Sm JOHN HAY wished to say a few 
words in favour of the Royal Marines. 
The mode in which they had been 
treated during the last two years had 
been unfortunate even for the Govern- 
ment. The idea of basing the considera- 
tion of what was to be done for the 
promotion of the Royal Marines upon 
the Report of the Army Commission was 
entirely a mistake. The Royal Marines 
were a seniority corps, the same as the 
Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers. 
A Committee, presided over by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract, had inquired into the position of 
these three corps, and while their recom- 
mendations had been acted upon in the 
case of the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers, the Royal Marines never 
received any of the benefits which 
had been received by the other two 
corps. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had never 
been able to understand why the claims 
of the Marines should be postponed till 
the Royal Commission had presented their 
Report. He should like now very much 
to know what was to be done for the 
Marines. He knew there was consider- 
able difficulty in dealing with the Ma- 
rines; it was far from easy to cause a 
flow of promotion in so small a force 
with so few high appointments, but 
still he hoped the attempt would be 
made. 

Str MASSEY LOPES, on the part 
of the Government said, he was very 
glad to inform the hon. Gentleman that 
for some weeks past a Committee of 
three Gentlemen, one representing the 
Admiralty, a second the Marines, and a 
third the Treasury, had been sitting 
four days in the week at the Admiralty, 
and giving their time and attention to 
this subject. Whenever their Report 
was made, his right hon. Friend would 
be most anxious to give effect to it, and 
he hoped the result would be satisfac- 
tory to the House. To show that the 
Admiralty were really anxious to carry 
out this arrangement, he might state 
that a Vote of £5,000 had been taken 
in the Estimates with that view. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD gave credit 
to the Admiralty for its intentions, but 
was dismayed to hear of another Com- 
mittee on this subject. That meant 
obstruction and delay, whereas the 
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whole matter was simple and easy. He 
should have thought there was sufficient 
actuarial skill in the City of London to 
have framed a satisfactory scheme of 
peewee and retirement for the Royal 

arines without delay. In the mean- 
time, a —e of despair, if not disgust, 
had been produced in the minds of many 
of the officers. How could it be other- 
wise when men had been lieutenants in 
the Service for 18 years without promo- 
tion? He protested against making 
the interests of the Marines with respect 
to promotion and retirement subservient 
to those of the Army, and hoped the 
Session would not be allowed to pass 
without substantial justice being done 
to them. 

Caprain PIM said, the question was 
a very simple one, and he much regretted 
the Admiralty had not shown as much 
veal in dealing with the claims of the 
Marines as they had exhibited in for- 
warding the promotion of the Arctic 
explorers. They really ought out of 
gratitude, because the Marines were a 
very valuable body of men. If it had 
not been for the Marines there would 
have been a fearful mutiny on board the 
Alexandra the other day—[ Murmurs |— 
ea mutiny would have become really 

ad. 

Mr. HUNT said, he must repudiate 
any such statement as that made by the 
hon. and gallant Member. There was 
no mutiny, and the information on the 
subject received at the Admiralty in no 
way confirmed the statement he had 
made. 

Captain PIM said, the information 
which reached him was that the Marines 
had saved the ship from a mutiny. 

Mr. WHITWORTH, as a matter of 
common sense, supported the claims of 
the Marines. 


NAVY—CLAIMS OF MR. JOHN CLARE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BIGGAR, in calling attention to 
the claims of Mr. John Clare on the 
Government for compensation for inven- 
tions and designs, alleged to have been 
supplied to the Admiralty in connec- 
tion with metal shipbuilding and the 
construction of ships of war, observed 
that the claims being disputed by the 
Admiralty, the case was referred to a 
Court of Law in 1865 and 1866. The 
Court decided that the Admiralty were 
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not bound to give compensation. The 
evidence as to whether the inventions 
were or were not new was contradic- 
tory. He hoped that if the Govern- 
ment thought Mr. Clare was entitled to 
eompensation they would give him com- 
pensation. 


NAVY—REPORT OF THE ARCTIC COM- 
MITTEE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR, in rising 
to call attention to the Report of the 
Admiralty Arctic Committee, said: My 
object is to point out that the lessons to 
be derived from that Expedition are 
vastly important to the welfare, not only 
of our naval, but also of our land Forces, 
in many conditions when limited food 
is accompanied with heavy labour. I 
thought these lessons were so obvious 
that the Admiralty would have at once 
proceeded to act upon them; but when 
I asked the Question in this House, the 
Secretary of the Admiralty calmly in- 
formed us that no other Arctic Expedi- 
tion was in contemplation, but if another 
were thought of, then would be the time 
for a consideration of what produced the 
breakdown of the late Expedition from 
scurvy. This want of power of gene- 
ralization from an important experience 
is my justification for now asking the 
attention of the House. The experience 
of this Arctic Expedition may, however, 
produce great benefits to the future of 
our combatant Services, as well as to 
those civil employments in which labour 
has to be performed under conditions of 
imperfect food. Scurvy is not confined 
to ships; armies in the field suffer from 
it severely. Our own troops in the 
Crimea were attacked by it, and the 
French troops especially felt this terrible 
scourge. Now, if our Admiralty are to 
go to sleep upon this important subject 
until a prospective Arctic Expedition 
wakens them, much human suffering 
and unavoidable misery will result, 
which might have been avoided by ac- 
cepting the lessons of the late Arctic 
Expedition. Let me state the case very 
shortly. Two vessels, the Alert and the 
Discovery, were sent out in 1875 to make 
discoveries in the Polar regions. Their 
officers and crews were selected with 
scrupulous care, and were men of ex- 
perience and vigour. The ship dietaries 
were sufficient in quantity and varied in 
quality, except that the ordinary supply 
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of one oz. of lime juice daily was 
scarcely sufficient for such a service. 
The hygienic condition of the ship and 
its ventilation are much praised by Sir 
George Nares, the commander, though 
I think the evidence proves the ven- 
tilation to have been deplorably bad. 
At night the state of the air in the 
sleeping deck was much worse than 
it has been found in any of the 
lowest class of theatres in London at 
11 o’clock, for it generally contained 
from five to eight times as much car- 
bonic acid as good air does. No means 
were provided for warming the outer air 
necessary to ventilate the lower decks, 
and without such means efficient venti- 
lation was impracticable. In our bar- 
racks 600 cubic feet of clear space is the 
regulation allowance for each man, but 
the Alert had only 107, and the Discovery 
140 cubic feet. In consequence of the 
want of circulating air, the moisture con- 
densed along with the organic effluvia, 
and often flowed back on the bed- 
clothes. When the spring came, the 
men were examined for sledging, and 
pronounced to be strong and well. But 
all the witnesses, both medical and nau- 
tical, agree that this long confinement 
probably predisposed the men to the 
attacks of disease. We now come to the 
spring sledging. The men were pro- 
nounced fit for sledging about the begin- 
ning of April, 1876. The subject of 
sledge dietary had been discussed by the 
Arctic Committee in England. On no 
subject has more knowledge been ob- 
tained in recent years than in regard to 
the science of food. Science has taught 
us how to supply food in direct propor- 
tion to the labour to be performed, for 
the co-efficient of food with respect to 
labour can now be calculated. But no 
chemist or hygienist of eminence was 
called into council on the subject of diet- 
aries in this Arctic Committee. A scheme 
of sledge dietary was prepared and fur- 
nished to Captain Nares. It was alto- 
‘ gether different from the ship dietary. 
Its main substance was pemmican, a 
very nutritious compound made of dried 
flesh and fat. Of this, 1 lb. was the 
ration for each man. Besides this he 
had 14 oz. of biscuits, 4 oz. of bacon, and 
2 oz. of preserved potato, and some other 
accessaries. The characteristic of this 


sledge dietary, as compared with the 
ship’s dietary, is the small quantity of 
vegetables, amounting to only 2 oz. of 
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potatoes. Nothing is more elementary 
in dietetics than that a deficiency of 
vegetables promotes scurvy. Where 
vegetables cannot be procured, lime 
juice is used, and since its introduction 
into our Navy scurvy has almost ceased 
to exist. Of course, the Admiralty au- 
thorities could not forget this fact. The 
Medical Director General of the Admi- 
ralty pointed it out in a strongly-worded 
Memorandum which the Lords of the 
Admiralty enclosed to Captain Nares in 
his sailing directions. On the force of 
this act I am not qualified to speak ; but 
as I observe various distinguished officers 
of the Navy apparently in readiness to 
follow me, I leave it tothem to say whe- 
ther the sailing directions in referring 
to the medical Memorandum gave an 
order or merely a recommendation. 
However, there is no doubt that the 
importance of lime juice to sledging par- 
ties was brought before the Commanders 
of the Expedition. When they were 
about to start without it, the doctors, 
both of the Alert and Discovery, drew 
the attention of the captain to the omis- 
sion. They were told that the inconve- 
niences of carrying it were greater than 
its advantages. Do not let me under- 
rate the inconveniences. Each man 
ought to have had as a minimum one 
oz. of lime juice per day. Indeed, 
two oz. would not have been too 
much. But the lime juice was frozen 
into a solid, and besides its own weight, 
it would have required extra fuel to melt 
it. This might have been done at the 
mid-day halt, but it involved addi- 
tional expenditure of time. Well, these 
difficulties appeared to Captain Nares 
so formidable, that he preferred to act 
on his own responsibility, and rejected 
the advice of the medical authorities. 
He was encouraged in this by the re- 
membrance that there had been frequent 
sledging parties of other Expeditions 
which ca gone without lime juice, and 
returned either with no scurvy, or with 
little scurvy. But Captain Nares need 
not have had to contend with these diffi- 
culties at all, if a little foresight and 
science had been brought into council 
before the Expedition started. His chief 
difficulty was the increased weight of 
the lime juice. As 90 parts out of 100 
of lime juice consist mainly of water, 
why was it not sent out in a concentrated 
form for the sledging expedition when 
its importance had been urged? If this 
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had never been thought of before, surely 
this idea of concentration would have 
suggested itself to any man of science 
had he been consulted in regard to it. 
But more than a century ago, Dr. 
Lind showed how lime juice may be 
concentrated by evaporating its water, 
and that it can be carried in about a 
twentieth part of its bulk and weight. 
Since then,}{:many improvements have 
been made in concentrating vegetable 
juices at moderate temperatures by eva- 

orating them in vacuo. Carrying out 
Jr. Lind’s idea, lime juice could have 
been so concentrated that three lozenges 
a-day sucked by each man would have 
given him the contents of one oz. of 
lime juice. But it was not Captain Nares’ 
duty to know about this. That was an 
actual fault in fitting out the Expedition. 
I ought to state that Captain Nares had 
given the men a double amount of lime 
juice for some time before they started. 
His intentions were good, for he seems 
to have thought it possible to saturate 
the men with lime juice as one can do 
with calomel. But lime juice is a food, 
and not a medicine. One might as well 
try to saturate navvies with beefsteaks 
and then set them to heavy work upon 
gruel, as to send men on a long and 
arduous Expedition without lime juice 
to complete an imperfect diet. We are 
now at the point when the sledging ex- 
pedition started in April, with only two 
ounces of preserved potatoes to represent 
vegetable diet, and no lime juice. The 
sledge crews were put upon the new diet 
without preparing them for the change. 
The labour is at once arduous and the 
cold is intense. But the stomachs of the 
men rebel against the new food, and 
they are unable to take their full rations. 
The dietetic value of their food, inde- 
pendently of its want of vegetables, or its 
equivalent of lime juice, was sufficient 
for ordinary labour, but was not suffi- 
cient for the extraordinary labour which 
these brave men then had to undergo. 
But even if it had been sufficient, the 
men could not for some time accustom 
their stomachs to consume the whole 
rations. Under any circumstances their 
health must have suffered, but that most 
depressing of all sufferings, scurvy, need 
not have appeared if the vegetable had 
been there in due proportion to the 
animal diet. On ship-board, under such 
circumstances of defective food, scurvy 
appears in about six weeks; but in these 
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sledging parties it attacked the men 
much earlier. The northern sledging 
party, which experienced the greatest 
difficulty, got it in about 10 days; the 
eastern party, which had similar but 
somewhat fewer difficulties, in 17 days; 
and the western party, with a better line 
of march, in 27 days. Had it not been 
for the gallant and judicious exertions of 
Captain Nares and his officers and men 
in the rescuing parties, far more than 
three deaths would have represented the 
mortality resulting from these Expedi- 
tions. Out of 60 cases of scurvy, 58 oc- 
curred among the men in the sledging 
parties. Upon this point it is sufficient 
to quote Captain Nares— 


‘* Had there been no sledging work, I believe 
that the disease would not have betrayed its 
presence among us, and had the officers been 
called upon from the first to perform as severe 
labour as the men, I think they would have 
been equally attacked.” 


At this time Sir George Nares believed 
that the men started with the seeds of 
disease in them, and that these seeds 
fructified under labour. It had not then 
struck him that the absence of lime juice 
from the diet might be the cause of the 
scurvy. But he thinks otherwise on 
reviewing the evidence before the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, because he says in 
answer to Question 170—‘‘I consider 
now lime juice to be an essential article 
of sledging diet ;” and he repeats that 
opinion in other words at Question 496. 
I mention this, because Captain Mark- 
ham denies its value, and scouts at the 
evidence. The Admiralty, in their letter 
to Sir George Nares, printed a few days 
ago, regret that he did not follow the 
medical counsels on the subject, but 
admit that he had serious difficulties to 
contend with. With my strong views 
of the dietetic error committed, I would 
not have expressed myself in any 
stronger terms as to the error in judg- 
ment. There has been too severe public 
condemnation of an error of judgment 
which many of us might and probably 
would have committed under like cir- 
cumstances. As to censuring the Go- 
vernment for conferring honours on these 
brave Arctic explorers on account of 
their gallantry in an Expedition never 
exceeded in its dangers and hardships, 
I should feel ashamed of myself if it 
could be believed that my object in 
drawing attention to this subject was to 
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challenge the propriety of these honours, 
or to lessen the lustre of their achieve- 
ments. My sole purpose is to entreat 
both the Departments which have charge 
of the Army and Navy of this country 
to lay to heart the teachings of this Ex- 
pedition. I do not wish them to wait 
another 100 years, as they have done 
since the time of Dr. Lind, before they 
try on a large and sufficient scale, whe- 
ther concentrated lime juice will not 
answer the purposes of ordinary lime 
juice. We need not in future expose 
our armies to attacks of scurvy, if two or 
three lozenges containing a day’s supply 
can be carried in each man’s pocket. 
We may also profit by the experience of 
the Expedition in the knowledge that 
protracted marches and heavy labour 
cannot be undertaken by men who have 
long been kept under the bad hygienic 
conditions of a vitiated atmosphere due 
to bad ventilation. Our knowledge both 
as to hygiene and food has greatly im- 
proved in late years by the discoveries 
of science, and it will not do for our 
public Departments, or for the officers 
whom they employ, to ignore the teach- 
ings of science, and to be satisfied by 
the more empirical experiences gathered 
in past Expeditions, for it was that re- 
liance which proved the sunken rock 
that wrecked the Arctic Expedition in 
spite of the gallant and intelligent officers 
who commanded and served in it. 

Dr. CAMERON shared to the fullest 
extent the admiration of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Lyon Playfair) on the 
conduct of these Arctic explorers. But 
he must say that in this case the Admi- 
ralty was scarcely entitled to so much 
credit as he was inclined to give to them. 
Looking at the Report of the Committee, 
there appeared to have been a terrible 
want of foresight. A Committee was 
appointed before the Arctic Expedition 
went out; but it would seem from the 
evidence of Captain Stevenson that this 
Committee did not fully impress upon 
Sir George Nares the necessity for lime 
juice. The Medical Director General of 
the Navy, Sir Alexander Armstrong, 
was entitled to be heard on the subject ; 
but his advice had been neglected in the 
matter of diet and exercise. He recom- 
mended that the men should have 2 lbs. 
of meat per day, but it was only given 
them for dinner. They were not exer- 


cised, as he advised, five or six hours a- 
day, and whilst he recommended that 
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have been supplied to the Expedition, 


it was proved in evidence that the meat 


supplied was exceptionally salt and 
hard. He also recommended that the 
men should be practised to eat pemmican 
beforehand. This was not done. The 
want of lime juice was positively inex- 
plicable. Sir Alexander Armstrong had 
specially mentioned that it should be 
taken on sledging parties, but it was 
not taken, even as a medicine. Captain 
Markham, however, took several bottles 
with him, and was able to melt it, and 
by administering it to men who had 
scurvy, to alleviate their sufferings. 
Another remarkable fact was that the 
surgeons of the Expedition gave in- 
structions to the officers in command of 
the sledge parties only for the various 
small accidents that might occur. They 
did not appear to have thought of the 
danger of scurvy. The consequence was 
that the officers did not even recognize 
the signs of the disease. It was stated 
that the reason why they did not carry 
lime juice was because of its weight ; 
but it should be remembered that there 
were other articles carried which were 
of equal or greater weight. Rum, for 
instance, was carried, and some of it 
used for fuel, although spirits of wine 
would have answered the purpose better. 
It was stated that lime juice could not 
be carried in bottles, because they would 
burst. Asa matter of fact, the bottles 
taken by Captain Markham did not burst; 
and, in any case, it could have been 
carried in skins. The fact appeared to 
be that an outbreak of scurvy was not 
anticipated during the first year. Then, 
again, the ventilation of the ships was 
defective, but that was a matter which 
should not have been left to the surgeons 
when they neared the North Pole, but 
should have been arranged beforehand. 
It would have been perfectly easy to 
introduce heated air. As it was the 
means adopted, though defective, were 
very creditable to Captain Nares and 
his surgeon. Another point was the 
comparative immunity of the officers. 
The officers had a much more varied diet 
than the men, and a much smaller pro- 
portion, if any, of them were attacked 
with scurvy. Very little fresh meat was 
carried in the Expedition, and there were 
no eggs, though, by a well-known pro- 
cess, eggs could be kept fresh for several 
months, Neither was there any con- 
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densed milk taken out. In fact, the 
rations of the men appeared to be much 
on a par with what occurred 25 years 
ago. The right hon. Gentleman had 
done good service in showing what was 
to be done, and what to be avoided in 
the future, and had proved that, if ever 
we were to have another Arctic Expe- 
dition, we should test the efficiency of 
such things as condensed lime juice and 
other anti-scorbutics without loss of 
time. He had also proved that the 
failure of the Expedition did not establish 
the fact that all further investigation was 
hopeless and ought not to be entered 
upon. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he was of 
opinion that Sir George Nares was not 
entirely free from blame. He was, 
however, justified in not sending lime 
juice with the sledge parties. No doubt, 
in not doing so, he went against the 
opinion expressed by medical men at 
home and that of his own medical offi- 
cers. There were, however, two opi- 
nions on the subject, and it should be 
remembered that he had had experience 
of hot as well as cold countries, and in 
the latter men were very rarely attacked 
by scurvy, being more subject to frost- 
bite. Sir Garnet Wolseley departed 
from established customs in the Red 
River Expedition by abstaining from 
the usual use of alcoholic stimulants— 
substituting tea, coffee, and milk, and 
to that he attributed the fact that he 
had scarcely a single case of sickness 
from the time he left Montreal to that 
of his return. There was, however, in 
all changes nothing like success. He 
thought they had been too hasty in 
conferring rewards on Sir George Nares 
and the Expedition. He thought, how- 
ever, that there should have been a 
thorough investigation into the subject 
at the earliest possible moment, and had 
that been done the honour which had 
been conferred on Captain Nares might 
perhaps have been deferred. He trusted 
that the experience now gained would 
be remembered, in order that the use of 
lime juice might be more carefully at- 
tended to on future occasions. 

Mr. GOSCHEN thought the Admi- 
ralty had rather put themselves into a 
difficulty by the method they had em- 
ployed of dealing with this matter. The 
hon. Member who had last spoken (Mr. 
Gourley) had hinted at the probability 
of the honour conferred on Sir George 
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Nares having been withheld if the in- 
quiry had taken place sooner. He (Mr. 

oschen) must confess he could see 
nothing in the letter that had been ad- 
dressed by the Admiralty to Sir George 
Nares, or in the result of the investiga- 
tion by the Committee, which could 
justify the belief that Sir George Nares 
would have been deprived of the honours 
justly given to him, even if the inquiry 
had occurred at an earlier date. The 
oe of the letter—which had not 

een circulated amongst hon. Members 
—was, no doubt, that the Admiralty ac- 
cepted the conclusions arrived at by the 
Committee, and while they thought there 
had been an error in judgment in not 
issuing lime juice, they felt the force of 
the reasoning that had guided Sir George 
Nares, and did not wish to censure him, 
or to destroy the satisfaction he had de- 
rived from the honours he had received 
from his Sovereign. Some soreness had 
been expressed either by Sir George 
Nares or his friends as to the Order of 
Reference of the Committee which was 
appointed to consider, amongst other 
things, ‘‘ whether the orders issued by 
the Commander of the Expedition were 
proper orders,” and it was contended 
that that was really placing Sir George 
Nares on his trial, and that he ought to 
have had notice of the charges that were 
to be brought against him, whereas he 
was not informed, until he was under 
examination, that the orders issued by 
him were called in question. It was 
further represented that if his conduct 
was to be inquired into, it should be by 
officers on active service and in the 
mode in which such charges were ge- 
nerally dealt with. That might be 
owing to the inquiry having been so 
long postponed by the Admiralty, and 
he could not even now understand, why it 
had not been instituted at a much earlier 
date. He trusted, however, that Sir 
George Nares would not attach too much 
importance to this question of procedure, 
though the two questions with which 
the Committee were appointed to deal 
—namely, the scientific matter and the 
administration of an officer on active ser- 
vice—were seldom mixed up together 
and referred to a Committee, as in the 
present case. He hoped, too, it to be 
pointed out by the Government that the 
error of judgment in the case was com- 
mitted under very difficult circumstances, 
and did not detract from the general 
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character of the commander of the Expe- 
dition. The House knew how sensitive 
naval officers were to everything like a 
reflection upon their professional action ; 
but, on the other hand, the Admiralty 
were quite justified in calling attention 
to this error in judgment, although it 
was one which, in the circumstances, any 
officer might have made. 

Dr. LUSH said, it appeared to him 
that everyone was to be whitewashed 
connected with the Expedition. Some 
one, however, had been to blame. No 
one had expected the Expedition to re- 
turn within one year without having 
accomplished its object. The House 
ought to go somewhat deeper into the 
matter, and the question for them to 
decide was whether it should be in the 
power of any officer to be allowed to 
run counter to the express directions 
that he carried with him. If a naval 
officer were allowed to run counter to 
the lessons of scientific investigation 
which experience had conclusively proved 
to be true, there would be no security 
against similar failures in future, and 
he hoped that not one farthing of the 
public money would ever be voted for an 
Arctic Expedition again without taking 
some guarantees that the rules laid down 
should be strictly observed. The country 
had expected that the Expedition would 
be a success; and, in his opinion, it was 
owing to a dereliction of duty on the 
part of the managers of the Expedition 
that it was not a success. 

Mr. HUNT said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Lyon Playfair) 
began by complaining that a Question 
he had put did not receive the answer 
he had expected; but he (Mr. Hunt) 
did not regret that there had been some 
misapprehension as to its purport ; for if 
there had not, they would probably not 
have heard the interesting statement he 
had just made, which would be very 
valuable on account of his scientific 
treatment of the subject, and also for 
the generous expressions he had used 
with reference to the commander of the 
Expedition. He was very glad, also, 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Goschen) had expressed himself in the 
same sense with regard to Sir George 
Nares. It had been said there was 
some feeling on the part of the friends 
of Sir George Nares as to the nature of 
the tribunal to which this matter had 
been referred. That was the first time 
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he had heard of the existence of such a 
feeling. There was no charge made in 
the terms of the Reference against Sir 
George Nares. In settling its terms, he 
(Mr. Hunt) considered, not that there 
was any charge of disobeying orders to 
be inquired into, but that the question 
was whether Sir George Nares had pro- 
perly exercised the discretion vested in 

im in framing the dietary of the sledge 
parties. He did not consider that in 
the letter the Admiralty addressed to 
him there was any serious reflection 
upon him, although it was stated that 
he ought to have given more weight to 
the recommendations of the Medical 
Director General—a view which he be- 
lieved was generally entertained. He 
considered Sir George Nares was placed 
in a difficult position; but if he had 
disobeyed orders a very different tribu- 
nal would have tried the case. Sir 
George Nares did not disobey orders. 
[Captain Pm: Sir George Nares did 
most decidedly disobey orders.] He 
was not ordered by the Admiralty to 
follow the recommendations of the Me- 
dical Director General; perhaps the Ad- 
miralty was to blame for not giving 
that order, but it was not given, and all 
that was done was to give him the re- 
commendations of the Medical Director 
General, expecting, of course, that he 
would give due weight to them. [Dr. 
Lusn desired to explain that he had 
spoken on the understanding that the 
order had been given.] It might be 
said the Admiralty ought to have given 
the order, but they left a large discretion 
to the commander of the Expedition. 
They furnished him with instructions 
prepared by the most experienced Arctic 
officers, and with the recommendations 
of the Medical Director General; and, 
although these might have been carried 
out to a certain extent, he could not say 
that it was possible to carry them out 
fully. As to the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gourley) that 
they were too hasty in awarding honours, 
the officers who had received promotion 
and honours were well entitled to them, 
and he should be sorry if that were not 
the opinion of the House and of the 

ublic. The question given to Captain 

ares to solve was a most difficult one 
—as difficult a one as could be given to 
aman. The amount of weight to which 
he was obliged to limit the sledge bur- 
dens was such that it was impossible 
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for them to carry the quantity of lime 
juice that otherwise would have been 
supplied to them. No doubt, he was 
influenced in his decision by the experi- 
ence of other sledging expeditions, which 
took no lime juice, and escaped the out- 
break of scurvy; that fact, coupled with 
the great difficulties that would arise 
from increasing the burden of the 
sledges, no doubt induced him to start 
without the lime juice. All these con- 
siderations, in his mind, overbore the 
recommendations of the Medical Director 
General, particularly when he remem- 
bered that the condition and endurance 
of the men had been more severely 
tested than had those of men who had 
dispensed with lime juice without in- 
curring risk. No man could be put in 
a more difficult position, and, though it 
was to be regretted that he did not give 
more weight to the recommendations, 
every allowance must be made for him 
in the circumstances; and he should be 
sorry that anything like censure should 
be pronounced upon him, when all credit 
was due to him for the successful way 
in which he had conducted the arduous 
undertaking with regard to every other 
matter. Those who had read the nar- 
rative of the Expedition must admire 
the great readiness of resource displayed 
by Sir George Nares and by the second 
in command, and the ability with which 
the ships were extricated from great 
dangers and brought home almost in as 
sound a condition as they were in at 
starting. To say that the Expedition 
failed in its primary object on account of 
the outbreak of scurvy was to misrepre- 
sent the facts, for if there had been no 
outbreak the Expedition could not have 
reached the Pole. The Pole was im- 
practicable ; therefore, it was wrong to 
say the Expedition failed in its main 
object by reason of the outbreak of 
scurvy. It was quite possible that more 
of the coast of Greenland might have 
been charted if the outbreak of scurvy 
had not occurred; but the Expedition 
never could have reached the Pole. The 
appearance of delay in issuing the order 
for the Committee only needed an expla- 
nation of the cause. The matter was 
first referred to the Medical Director 
General, who called for a great deal of 
information, and made a report which 
was referred to Sir George Nares, who 
wrote a brief letter, in which he ex- 
pressed a desire to make a further com- 
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munication, and the second letter raised 
the issue whether it was possible for the 
sledge parties to have carried the lime 
juice; it was not merely a medical 
question, but it was whether the lime 
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juice could have been carried. He 
thought that was a matter that might 
fairly be inquired into, and he was 
anxious to have a Committee on which 


-reliance could be placed, and which 


would command the confidence of the 
public. It was important to have medi- 
cal men on the Committee; but it was 
not easy to find gentlemen not in prac- 
tice who would command public confi- 
dence. There was, therefore, some 
trouble in constituting the Committee, 
and, though its Report was short, what 
was substantially a part of it—the paper 
written by the medical Members of the 
Committee—was an elaborate and valu- 
able document, which it was a great ad- 
vantage to the country to possess. The 
Committee was fairly constituted; it 
was presided over by an Admiral of 
great distinction; there were upon it 
two other Admirals of Arctic experience; 
and there were also medical gentlemen 
connected with the Naval Service. He 
believed the tribunal was as fair a one 
as could have been constituted, and that 
it was practically judicial in character. 
He was sorry if, in accepting its conclu- 
sions, they should be thought to detract 
from the very great merits of Sir George 
Nares ascommander of the Expedition. 
It was certainly unfortunate that he 
did not give proper attention to the re- 
commendations of the Medical Director 
General as to the lime juice, but he be- 
lieved that very few men placed in Sir 
George Nares’s position would have made 
fewer mistakes than he had. With re- 
gard to the claims of Mr. John Clare, 
ever since he had been in that House 
Mr. Clare had persistently made claims 
on the Admiralty. They had been ex- 
amined by successive Lords of the Ad- 
miralty and by a Court of Law, and had 
not been sustained, and he was afraid 
that those who took them up now would 
find that they were only beating the air. 
He was not in a position, at all events, 
to reverse the decision which had al- 
ready been pronounced in regard to 
them. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES— 
H.M.S. “‘ INFLEXIBLE.” 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. HUNT, in proposing Vote No. 6, 
said, it was his duty to make a short ex- 
planation with regard to certain changes 
which had been made in the Programme 
submitted to the House on a former 
occasion, which thé Committee would 
probably like to hear of. If those 
changes had not been of a very simple 
character, he should not have proposed 
to take that Vote to-night, but the al- 
terations related more to the time to be 
taken up by certain works than to any- 
thing else. Underthe original Programme 
it had been intended to commence by 
contract certain unarmoured ships. They 
would not have been completed in this 
year, with few exceptions. They had 
also proposed in the Dockyards to un- 
dertake the repair of the boilers and the 
machinery of certain iron-clads. In 
the ordinary course of things the re- 
pairs for those iron-clads, being spread 
over a longer time, would not have 
interfered with the requirements of 
the Service; but, at the present time, 
they had a larger number of ships than 
usual afloat, and he thought it desirable, 
in the present posture of affairs, that 
they should have more iron-clads ready 
sooner than might have sufficed if no 
European disturbance had existed. It 
was now proposed to get the boilers put 
in, in the case of five ships, by contract, 
and thus save a certain charge. If they 
had proposed to accelerate that operation 
in the Dockyards it would have involved 
taking on more men. Such a step was 
always followed by the discharge of the 
men, and the usual consequence of that 
was bad feeling and other evils, which 
it was well, so far as they could, to 
avoid. Therefore, the unarmoured ships 
in the original contract Programme 
would be postponed for the sake of what 
was more desirable—the having the re- 
pairs of their iron-clad ships accelerated. 
It had been proposed to construct and 
complete in the year certain torpedo 
lighters intended to be used by the War 
Office in connection with the protection 
of harbours. Such vessels might be 
wanted; but they were not of special 
construction, and they could, if needed, 
be hired. He therefore wished to post- 
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pone their construction for the present, 
and to substitute for them what could 
not be hired—namely, some fast vessels 
for torpedo purposes. Accordingly, he 
had taken out of the contract Programme 
those torpedo vessels of a minor descrip- 
tion which. could be obtained if there 
was an emergency, and inserted those 
which they must have specially con- 
structed. Again, they were at present 
in want of a despatch vessel, and there- 
fore it was desirable to hasten the repairs 
of the Lively. Those changes would make 
some difference with regard to the ton- 
nage. The work in the Dockyards was 
left the same as before, and the iron-clad 
work by contract remained unaltered ; 
but there was a loss of 1,840 tons on the 
unarmoured ships to be built by contract. 
The original proposal was to build alto- 
gether 20,488 tons, while the amended 
arrangement showed only 18,648 tons to 
be built; but then, on the other hand, 
they would secure the earlier readiness 
for sea of the iron-clads. That would 
cause some re-adjustment of the figures 
of Vote 10, Section 2, partly in conse- 
quence of their not having to order the 
machinery for the unarmoured ships 
which they did not intend to commence. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the Vote for Dockyards and 
Naval Yards at Home and Abroad. 


1988 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,341,680, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of the Dockyards and Naval Yards at Home 
and Abroad, which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1878.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not pro- 
pose to go into the question of the ori- 
ginal Programme at great length; but 
he should prefer to give special pro- 
minence to one or two questions which 
he desired to put to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and which he should be sorry to 
see lost sight of in the wider range which 
the discussion might take hereafter. 
With respect to the amended Programme 
just described, he thought there might 
be very good reasons for hastening on 
the iron-clads, instead of proceeding with 
the building of unarmoured ships. He 


understood that about 1,800 fewer tons 
than were at first contemplated, or 18,000 
odd tons, instead of 20,400, were to be 
built in the course of the present year, 
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with the view of accelerating the repair 
of the machinery of the iron-clads. He 
commended the decision of the Admi- 
ralty to the special attention of the Com- 
mittee, and trusted that both the Com- 
mittee and the country would see in the 
altered proposals of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman some cause for ‘satisfaction. If 
in the present state of affairs the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was able to pro- 
pose, on his responsibility, and without 
detriment to the Service, the reduction 
of the tonnage he had originally in- 
tended to build by nearly 2,000 tons, 
they might reasonably infer that the 
Navy, so far as shipbuilding was con- 
cerned, was in a tolerably fair position, 
and that there was no necessity for the 
increased Estimates which had been 
thought requisite in some quarters, 
where considerable apprehension had 
apparently existed. The two questions, 
however, to which he desired to draw 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and that very specially, were, in the first 
place, as to the stability of the Jnflexible, 
and other ships designed after her model ; 
and, in the next place, the question of tor- 
pedoes. With regard tothe question of tor- 
pedoes, he thought the Committee would 
decide that it might be wise to increase 
the number of fast torpedo vessels by 
two, asthe right hon. Gentleman now pro- 
posed todo. Recent events had called 
the attention of the public and the Press 
very prominently to the subject of tor- 
pedoes. He had seen comments in the 
newspapers which implied that what 
had lately occurred on the Danube had 
taken the Admiralty by surprise—that 
events had occurred they had never 
thought of, or which, at all events, 
might not have come within the range 
of their past experiments. It had been 
suggested that they must bestir them- 
selves about resisting the attack of tor- 
pedoes which were now in use, and so 
forth. Now, if he (Mr. Goschen) was 
not mistaken, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite would be able to inform the 
Committee that all those matters had 
been already considered by the Admi- 
ralty for years past—that experiments 
had been conducted with the view of 
testing the efficiency of all the various 
modes of using torpedoes in warfare ; 
and that, therefore, the country need be 
under no apprehension that those con- 
tingencies had not been foreseen. The 


Schoo] for Torpedoes, which was estab- 
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lished before the First Lord came into 
office, had been already doing good work 
for years, and it had devoted much of 
its attention to destroying torpedoes in 
rivers and in forts by various ingenious 
contrivances, and in protecting ships, 
whether in motion or at anchor. He 
was quite sure the Committee would not 
expect any details which it would not be 
proper for the right hon. Gentleman to 
give; but if the right hon. Gentleman 
was able to state, as he (Mr. Goschen) 
should have been able to state some 
years back, that this question of de- 
fending ships against torpedoes had 
been for many years under the thorough 
and careful consideration of the Admi- 
ralty and its officers, he would be saying 
something which would be most satisfac- 
tory to the public. With respect to the 
other subject, a statement had appeared 
in the leading journal of that morning 
with regard to the Jnflezible which was 
calculated to alarm the public as much 
as those had done which had been made 
respecting that most efficient ship the 
Devastation. No vessel had passed 
through so severe a criticism as the 
latter; but it was now generally ad- 
mitted that she and the Zhunderer were 
most efficient ships, and he believed 
the Devastation had shown herself to 
be a thoroughly sea-going ship during 
the time she had been in service in 
the Mediterranean. He believed the 
right hon. Gentleman himself had re- 
tracted the doubt which he expressed 
when he came into office as to the 
sea-going qualities of the Devastation. 
[Mr. Hunr: Hear, hear!] The dn- 
flexible carried four 80-ton guns, and was 
defended by 2 feet of armour in certain 
parts; she was a ship of great power, 
and with the Agamemnon and Ajax fol- 
lowing, was so important to the country 
that it was most essential that any doubt 
with regard to her should be cleared up 
at once in the frankest and clearest 
manner possible. The statement which 
had appeared in The Times of that morn- 
ing was to the effect that if her un- 
armoured ends should be penetrated by 
shell she would not have sufficient re- 
serve of buoyancy to preserve her from 
sinking. He trusted his hon. Friend be- 
hind him (Mr. E. J. Reed) would not 
accept that statement as correct, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman would be 
able to hold clear language with regard 
to it. The Jnflerible was a ship which 
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was designed during his (Mr. Goschen’s) 
tenure of office at the Admiralty, and 
the principle on which she was con- 
structed was that the whole of her 
armour was concentrated in the centre. 
She carried her guns in a sort of central 
tower, which was defended by enor- 
mously thick armour, and to enable her 
to carry that weight, and also to give 
her the necessary reserve of buoyancy, 
notwithstanding the penetration of her 
unarmoured ends, she had been made 
with a beam of 75 feet. His scientific 
advisers at the time the ship was under 
consideration, advised him as follows :— 

‘** We hope, by sub-division and cellular sides, 
to prevent any appreciable increase of immer- 
sion or decrease of stability, but we should not 
be satisfied with the ship if we could not say, as 
we now can, that with any possible amount of 
damage to the unarmoured ends by shot or shell, 
the ship will continue to float in perfect safety 
before any damages are made good.—[ Parl. P. 
293, p. 3.] 


They further said that— 


“Tt was possible that both cork and canvas 
would be used to some extent outside the battery 
or citadel; but that the security of the ship 
would not be dependent on them.” 


And that— 

“Should the parts of the ship before and 
abaft the armour become wholly water-logged, 
the ship would sink one foot deeper than her 
normal fighting draft.’”’—[Jdid. p. 7.] 


He would now ask whether the scientific 
Constructors were able to express with 
satisfaction that they had carried out 
that which was the original Programme 
of the ship. Looking at what he said in 
that House on the 24th July, 1873, upon 
the authority of his scientific advisers, 
he would be glad to know how far the 
promises made to him had been carried 
out ? 

Mr. HUNT said, he should not under 
the circumstances have risen at that 
cy of the discussion ; but the right 

on. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goschen) 


had put to him questions of such grave 
importance that he thought it desirable 
that the Committee should be re-assured 
as soon as possible in regard to the 


matters at issue. In common with the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, he had 
read the statement to which he referred, 
and also the leading article founded upon 
it in Zhe Times of that morning. He 
could only say that when a statement of 
such a grave character was put forward 
with regard to the most powerful ship 


Mr. Goschen 
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which was afloat, it should be signed by 
the person making it, so that it might 
be seen whence the writer obtained his 
information. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that it was on the faith of a state- 
ment furnished by officers of the Ad- 
miralty that he gave orders that the 
ship should be laid down, and the 
right hon. Gentleman wished to know 
whether the opinions of the present 
Board of Admiralty confirmed the pro- 
priety of the orders he gave. He (Mr. 
Hunt) could assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the opinion of the present 
Board unhesitatingly confirmed the de- 
cision that he gave. The design that 
was adopted for the Jnflexible had the 
sanction, in addition to scientific gentle- 
men concerned in making designs, of 
the eminent naval gentlemen who ad- 
vised the right hon. Gentleman at the 
Board of Admiralty. The ship was now 
far advanced towards completion, and 
there had been every opportunity, by 
means of a model, of testing the ship, 
not only theoretically but practically. 
It had been said that if the unarmoured 
ends of the ship were seriously damaged 
in action, and if she merely depended 
upon her centre armour, she must cap- 
size. Now, that was a very serious 
accusation to make against a ship. Tho 
matter had been duly examined by his 
naval Colleagues. They were satisfied 
that it was impossible, if the ship were 
in action, a destruction of her unar- 
moured ends could take place. They 
were also satisfied that if the unar- 
moured ends were blown out, she would 
not capsize. Therefore, he hoped the 
Committee and the public would be re- 
assured on this subject. The present 
Board of Admiralty entirely accepted 
responsibility for the ship. With the 
sanction of the Committee, he had laid 
down the Ajax and the Agamemnon on the 
same principle as the Jnflexible, though 
they were smaller than the Jnflexible ; 
and if the Jnflexible ought to be con- 
demned or distrusted, then, of course, 
the Ajax and the Agamemnon ought to 
be distrusted too. He was asking the 
Committee that evening to sanction the 
construction of a third ship of the same 
character, and he had no hesitation in 
recommending the Committee to sanction 
the laying down of another ship. The 
right hon. Gentleman had asked him a 
question with regard to torpedoes, and 
some writers had thought that the ex- 
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perience of the war now going on ought 
to make a difference in our views as 
regarded shipbuilding in connection 
with their use. He must say he thought 
we had learnt very little by the war now 
going on as to torpedoes. If we had 
learnt anything, he thought we must 
have learnt that they were not so formid- 
able as we thought. A Turkish monitor 
had been blown up by a torpedo. Well, 
several accounts had been given as to 
how that was done, and they did not 
agree; but he thought they all came 
to this—it was done by stratagem. 
The most circumstantial account was 
that the ship was approached by a boat 
manned by men in a certain uniform 
and commanded by an officer; that they 
approached as friends, and that while 
conversation was going on an explosive 
substance was attached to the cable of 
the ship. Another account was that 
they stole by night, under the cover of 
darkness, and attached this infernal 
machine to the ship. He ventured to say 
that if the ship had been a British ship 
such vigilance would have been exhibited 
that this could not have taken place. 
We had had in the last few days an 
account of an attempt on the part of the 
Russians to destroy certain iron-clads, 
and we found that, an Englishman being 
in command, such vigilance was dis- 
played that the attack of the torpedo 

oat was entirely frustrated. He thought 
this was rather re-assuring, and that it 
showed that the time was not come for 
dispensing with iron-clads. His own 
surprise had been that torpedoes had 
played so little a part in engagements. 
We were told that torpedoes had been 
laid down at all the ports and fortified 
places in the Black Sea. Then we had 
heard, on the other hand, that Turkish 
divers had been fishing up torpedoes or 
cutting the wires which conveyed the 
electric fluid. In his opinion, torpedoes 
up to the present had played a very 
unimportant part in the present war. 
We had for years been carrying on 
experiments with regard to torpedoes. 
One unfortunate ship had been repaired 
over and over again for the purpose of 
being knocked to pieces by torpedoes, in 
order that we might know at what dis- 
tance a certain charge would take effect 
on that ship, and he believed we had 
obtained precise knowledge on that 
subject. I vast number of officers were 
acquiring skill in the torpedo practice 
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which was instituted by the right hon. 
Gentleman. He believed that great 
perfection had been attained by our 
officers in the practice of mining and 
counter-mining. It was said the torpedo 
was so formidable a weapon that the 
building of iron-clad vessels ought to be 
abandoned. He could not bring himself 
to that conclusion. No doubt, the weapon 
was one of a very destructive character, 
but of the use of it in actual warfare we 
had no experience whatever. Certainly 
its employment required great judgment 
and very careful manipulation. We had 
come to be very perfect in its use in the 
canal at Woolwich, and in certain basins 
at the dockyards and in similar places ; 
but we had yet to learn whether it would 
be efficient in the sea-way. It would be 
a bold thing to depend on its efficient 
use as a certainty in circumstances of 
which we had had no experience. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman asked him 
whether any steps had been taken to 
protect the ships from this machine. 
This was one of the most anxious ques- 
tions he had had to consider during 
the time he had been at the Admiralty, 
and experiments had been going on 
continually in connection with it: One 
of the means of protection was the 
electric light, which could be so used on 
board ship as to illumine an immense 
expanse of water, and in that way reveal 
the approach of torpedo boats. Another 
question, and one which had not been 
lost sight of, was that of producing 
special ordnance for the destruction of 
those boats when approaching. There 
was also the question of wire-netting 
for the same purpose. Experiments in 
connection with these matters were still 
going on, for it was a matter that we 
could not afford to lose sight of. It was 
said that one blow from a torpedo pro- 
perly charged would sink any of our 
iron-clads. He was informed, however, 
by his scientific advisers that that was 
not the case, because the number of 
compartments into which our modern 
iron-clads were divided would be a pro- 
tection, to a certain extent, against that 
result. Of course, in these matters one 
ought not to be too positive ; but he was 
told that the Jnflexible might receive 
three successful blows from the White- 
head torpedo, and still retain its fighting 

ower. If that was the case, he thought 
it might go far to re-assure them as to 
the propriety of continuing to build 
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iron-clads. Much had been said about 
the desirableness of building a great 
many fast vessels for the discharge of 
torpedoes. No doubt these would be 
valuable vessels, and in his Estimates he 
had provided for some; but it must be 
remembered that they would have but a 
limited use, inasmuch as they could not 
serve as general sea-going vessels. The 
Admiralty was taunted sometimes with 
not ordering as many as other countries, 
Perhaps those countties required such 
vessels to protect their estuaries and 
harbours; but the Admiralty had ascer- 
tained that the fish torpedo could be 
fired from any of our men-of-war; and 
so far as the Whitehead torpedo was 
concerned, he did not think there was 
any Navy more completely equipped 
than that of England was at this 
moment. He had been anxious to show 
to the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Committee that the question of torpedoes 
had received due consideration from the 
Admiralty, and that it had been gone 
into with regard both to the offensive 
and defensive part of it. He hoped the 


statement he had made would be deemed 


satisfactory. 
Mr. E. J. REED said, that in re- 
ference to what the right hon. Gentle- 


man the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had noticed about certain articles which 
had appeared in Zhe Times on the sub- 
ject of the Jnflexible, and in particular to 
the remark, that the author of the state- 
ments they contained ought to have put 
his name to them, he (Mr. Reed) thought 
it right, as it was he who had been the 
first to point out the real state of the 
Inflexible, to inform the Committee that 
the articles had not been written by him ; 
and he must add that the right hon. 
Gentleman could not fail to know, if he 
had used his memory, that he (Mr. Reed) 
was not in the habit of shrinking from 
putting his name to what he wrote. If 
the First Lord of the Admiralty had 
been as fully informed on the subject as 
he ought to have been, he must have 
known, indeed, that he had been doing 
his best for some weeks to keep the dis- 
cussion in question out of the news- 
papers. He wished to tell the Committee 
what he knew of the matter. The dis- 
cussion had been brought to the nar- 
rowest point by the extracts which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Goschen) had 
read to the House from papers which 
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had been submitted to him. If the 
promises made in those extracts had 
been carried out, then his (Mr. Reed’s) 
view of the Jnflexible was wrong; but he 
was equally entitled to say that if his 
calculations were correct, then those 
promises had not been fulfilled. It had 
been the rule, to which there had been 
only one or two exceptions, that the 
iron-clad ships had been so constructed 
that while the armour remained intact 
the ship was safe from destruction by 
shot or shell fire; but thisrule had been 
departed from in the case of the Jnflexible, 
which might be destroyed without touch- 
ing the armour atall: When this vessel 
was described at the Institution of Naval 
Architects, the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Stamford 
(Sir John Hay) and another gallant 
officer questioned the officer of the Ad- 
miraity, and asked this very question. 
The answer given was not of the most ex- 
plicit kind; but:it amounted, substan- 
tially, to what the First Lord had stated 
to-night—namely, that with the citadel 
alone, the ship would have the necessary 
buoyaney and stability, however much 
injury might be done to the unarmoured 
ends. On visiting the Jnflexible from 
time to time, he (Mr. Reed) found that 
the unarmoured ends were so very large 
in proportion to the citadel, «s to raise 
in his mind a doubt as to this important 
condition being fulfilled. Observing this, 
and also the introduction of the corked 
chambers, he designed an Jnflexible in 
his own office, and- had the whole of the 
calculations made, the result showing 
that when these corked chambers were 
destroyed the vessel would have little 
or no stability, but would be in a con- 
dition to capsize.. He had intended to 
read a paper on the subject before a 
professional institution; but he thought 
the matter was so serious that he with- 
drew that paper and entered into a pri- 
vate correspondence with the present 
Constructor of the Navy, who was a close 
connection of his own. That correspon- 
dence with the Admiralty was very un- 
satisfactory in spirit and in substance. 
In the course of it he was allowed the 
privilege of seeing the document which 
would be sent to the Board of Admi- 
ralty, in reply to the doubts he had ex- 
pressed. That document, he thought, 
was wrong in almost every paragraph, 
and was of a nature to mislead the minds 
of civilians and naval officers. This 
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being so, he was placed in a difficulty, 
and he determined that when this Vote 
came on, and when the Committee was 
asked to sanction the laying down of 
a fourth ship with these features in it, 
he would not formally oppose the Vote, 
because that would be a very delicate 
thing for him to do in the circumstances, 
but would state his objections to the 
Committee. At that time it came to his 
knowledge, in an indirect manner, that 
it was the intention of an important 
journal to publish an article on the sub- 
ject. He had no connection whatever 
with the journal in question ; but he did 
what he could to prevent the matter 
from being made public until the Admi- 
ralty had had an opportunity of tho- 
roughly considering it. They had now 
taken it into consideration, and he never 
gathered, until the First Lord made his 
statement to-night, that his position was 
questioned as to the ‘‘ capsizeability ” of 
the ship when the unarmoured ends were 
destroyed. He must assure the First 
Lord that if he desired to get to the 
bottom of this matter he must not be 
content with the statements which he 
had sustained to-night, as those state- 
ments were in distinct discordance with 
facts and figures which attached to the 
Inflexible. Until to-night he understood 
that the only difference between the Ad- 
miralty and himself was as to whether 
the corked chambers were incapable of 
destruction by modern shells. The naval 
advisers of the Admiralty believed that 
they were, and it was not his intention 
to ask the Committee to take any action 
in the matter. He would suggest that 
the Admiralty might have adopted the 
following course for their own satisfac- 
tion. They might have had a target of 
a similar kind made, and have called on 
the gunners at Shoeburyness to say 
whether they could not readily destroy 
it. Or, again, they might have insti- 
tuted some inquiry in which the evidence 
of persons outside the Admiralty could 
be taken. They had not, however, 
adopted either of those courses, and he 
did not go so far as to blame them for 
not doing so. But he deeply regretted 
that the ship being what she undoubtedly 
was, that fact had never been stated to 
the House. All the documentary evi- 
dence which had been brought forward 
had tended to give hon. Members great 
confidence in the ship. He had acted 
in this matter because he believed the 
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plan of constructing this ship was en- 
tirely wrong; and that being so, it was a 
consideration for the Committee whether 
some further inquiry was not necessary. 

Mr. GOSCHEN thought his hon. 
Friend the Member for Pembroke (Mr. 
Reed) was scarcely justified in express- 
ing regret that the question should 
arise now, because it was of the greatest 
importance that it should arise at the 
present time and not later. 

Mr. E. J. REED explained that he 
had distinctly stated that it was his in- 
tention to raise the question to-night. 
He did not wish, however, to raise it 
before the Admiralty had had a proper 
opportunity of considering the matter. 

Mr. GOSCHEN meant to say that 
his hon. Friend, instead of being to 
blame for raising the discussion, had 
only done his duty in expressing his 
doubts to the Committee. The matter 
could scarcely be allowed to rest in its 
present position. His hon. Friend had 
said that no public statement had been 
made in regard to this ship; but here 
he thought his hon. Friend was slightly 
in error, because he (Mr. Goschen) had 
himself stated, when the ship was first 
sanctioned by the House, that the 
requisite of buoyancy would be secured 
after the unarmoured ends had been 
shot away. The naval advisers of the 
Board of Admiralty had asserted that 
the stability of the citadel was sufficient, 
and that the suggestion of his hon. 
Friend was wrong. He trusted that 
there was no misunderstanding with re- 
spect to the words stability and buoy- 
ancy ; but it had been suggested that as 
the unarmoured ends were honeycombed 
into compartments they would be safe 
from shot or shell. He never knew that 
his hon. Friend was investigating the 
matter, and he imagined that they were 
dealing only with anonymous criticism ; 
but the Committee would think it very 
satisfactory if, at a later stage, docu- 
ments could be laid on the Table of the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord which would re-assure them 
beyond all doubt that the necessary 
amount of stability and buoyancy was 
secured. The matter was one which was 
capable of being settled with mathe- 
matical accuracy; and their alarm would 
not be allayed unless these assurances 
were given. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that when the 
Inflecible was designed, the right hon. 
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Gentleman had very wisely permitted a 
discussion on its merits at the United 
Service Institution. On that occasion 
he (Sir John Hay) took part in the dis- 
cussion. There were two questions raised 
—first, whether a ship of this kind, if 
her forecastle and stern, unarmoured, 
were attacked and destroyed, would she 
topple over ; and, secondly, if her centre, 
being properly armour-plated, and in 
gvod condition to resist shot or shell, 
would continue to float when the un- 
armoured ends were destroyed; whe- 
ther, in fact, she had buoyancy and 
stability. In both those respects the 
vessel was pronounced satisfactory. Now, 
this ship Jnflexible cost half a million 
of money. She was the strongest ship 
the world ever saw, and before further 
steps were taken with respect to her, 
and after what the hon. Member for 
Pembroke had said, it might, perhaps, 
be desirable that the House should hear 
these assurances from some other inde- 
pendent Body or Commission. He could 
only trust, for the sake of alleviating the 
anxiety of the country, and of its ship- 
building credit, that the hon. Member 
might be wrong; but until that was 
proved there would always be some sus- 
picion as to her seaworthiness in the 
minds both of the country and the 
vessel’s officers and men. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY wished briefly to 
refer to the opinions of eminent foreign 
authorities. A careful review of the 
arguments advanced by the most com- 
petent naval officers abroad showed 
clearly that it was desirable that our 
armour-clad ships should be for the 
most part of smaller dimensions than 
those already built. For many years 
past there had been so great a difference 
of professional opinion on the subject, 
that it might be very profitable to com- 
pare the varieties of foreign opinion 
with a view to forming our own. He 
would refer, in the first place, to the 
opinion of the French Constructors, who 
were second to none. So long ago as 
1878, M. Dislere, an able Member of 
the staff of Constructors in the French 
service, had expressed an opinion that 
armour-plating was obsolete for sea- 
going cruisers. M. Dislere thought that 
enough attention was not paid to the 
new weapons, the ram and the torpedo, 
against which the iron-clad Colossus lost 
all its advantages. The difficulties pro- 
duced by torpedoes were, in his opinion, 
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not yet overcome, and it was on that 
account the more desirable to reduce the 
dimensions and displacements of fighting 
ships. Another great French authority 
laid down the axiom that in future ships 
would fight with the ram alone. Ad- 
miral Jurien de la Graviére said that 
naval battles between iron-clads would 
resemble the ancient tournaments, inas- 
much as they would consist of a series 
of charges. After two fleets had thus 
advanced upon and passed through each 
other, it would be necessary for them to 
turn again to renew the attack, in the 
execution of which manceuvre the slowest 
vessels would offer their broadsides to their 
assailants, and would thereby expose 
themselves to the risk of being destroyed 
by rammirg. At the close of the War 
of Secession in America, the most dis- 
tinguished officers were invited to report 
the result of their recent experiences to 
the Naval Department. He would more 
particularly refer to the Report of Ad- 
miral Goldsborough. That gallant offi- 
cer stated that, in his opinion, the ram 
was the most effective of all methods of 
attacks, but that its value depended en- 
tirely upon the ‘“ handiness”’ of the at- 
tacking vessel. Now, to attain this 
essential quality, it was necessary to 
avoid the construction of vessels of over- 
whelming size. The Austrian officers 
engaged in the naval battle of Lissa, 
where the ram was used with trium- 
phant effect, were unanimously of opinion 
that, with skill and pluck, this weapon 
of attack would always prove invincible. 
The Chief of the Austrian Constructor’s 
Department had called it ‘‘ the bayonet 
of naval warfare.’ Turning from the 
foreign services to our own professional 
advisers, we found that the Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy, Mr. Barnaby, at 
the Institution of Naval Architects, had 
read a paper showing that auxiliary 
squadrons of rams and torpedo vessels 
atforded the best means of defending 
our large iron-clads against attack from 
similar weapons. This paper was received 
with the highest fayour. Sir Spencer 
Robinson said that no more valuable 
suggestion had ever been made in his 
experience. He regretted that the First 
Lord had not framed his Programme 
of shipbuilding in accordance with these 
views. He could not see in it a proposal 
to increase the number of such vessels 
in our Navy. He (Mr. Brassey) also 
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a larger number of guns. 
iron-clads were lamentably deficient in 
the number of the guns with which they 
were armed. In addition to the very 
heavy guns which had been proposed, 
an armament of non-armour-piercing 
guns should be provided. There was a 
wide difference of opinion as to the 
efficiency of armour protection. In his 
opinion, a large proportion of the 
money voted should in future be given 
to the weapons of attack, of the efficiency 
of which there could be no doubt, and a 
smaller proportion to the means of de- 
fence, the success of which was doubtful. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he was sorry 
he could not feel the satisfaction which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Goschen) 
had told him he ought to feel with the 
present state of things as regarded the 
Navy. When this subject was last dis- 
cussed, he had some reason to think 
that the tone of that right hon. Gentle- 
man was anything but courteous towards 
himself in remarking on some observa- 
tions that fell from him. But courtesy 
was like poetry—it must be innate ; and 
therefore he need not further descant 
upon that topic. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had entirely misquoted his remarks 
and argued on his misquotation. But 
he was quite sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man had misquoted inadvertently. He 
(Mr. Bentinck) admitted that we had a 
large number of full-rigged ships; but 
they were quite unmanageable under 
canvas, and their masts and yards were 
in consequence a mere encumbrance. 
One of the great problems of the future 
was, to devise how best to construct a 
ship with high steam power, whose 
really vulnerable parts would be safe, 
and which ship would yet be thoroughly 
manageable under canvas, and would, 
by means of that agency, be able to 
go to any part of the world. He con- 
tended that a ship which could not be 
handled under canvas, looking to the 
requirements of the British Navy, ought 
not to be sent to foreign stations. He 
objected to the comparison of our Navy 
with the Navies of other countries, be- 
cause some of these countries would 
gain financially if their Navies were 
sunk, while we depended upon ours for 
the defence of our coast and Colonies 
and our supply of food; and it might be 
that we ought to be able to contend 
against the Navies of the world. Was 
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the Navy in a condition to do these 
things? If not, let the Navy be placed 
in that condition. He was sure that the 
country would give its cordial support 
to any Minister who would, at any ex- 
mt carry out those great objects. 

e were not in the condition we ought 
to be—not that we could not meet any 
probable contingency, but we ought not 
to expose ourselves to the necessity of 
making the efforts and the sacrifices in- 
volved in insufficient preparation. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, that even if the 
worst were to be realized that was pre- 
dicted by such hon. Gentlemen as the 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. Reed), the 
catastrophe would not be so great as 
was imagined. With respect to the 
Inflexible, the errors could be corrected ; 
but he thought it was disgraceful that 
a newspaper should have published such 
an article as that published this morning 
without attaching a name to it. No 
man’s professional reputation ought to be 
attacked without some justification. He 
hoped the First Lord of the Admiralty 
would, by a Committee or some other 
way, satisfy the public mind that there 
was no occasion for anxiety. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt) 
in thinking that there was nothing really 
alarming in the effects of the torpedo as 
shown in the present war, the Americans, 
in their Civil War, having accomplished 
quite as much with that weapon as the 
Russians had done. At the same time, 
he thought the events which had occurred 
on the Danube ought to suggest to the 
Admiralty the expediency of adding a 
number of small vessels to our Navy— 
vessels which would be less liable to 
torpedo attacks than gigantic iron-clads. 
It would be unwise, however, to build 
vessels of the Alpha Beta class, recom- 
mended by the hon. Member for Has- 
tings (Mr. Brassey), because having a 
speed of only 74 knots an hour, it was 
impossible that they could cope with 
larger vessels capable of making 13 or 
14 knots an hour. As for the ram, it 
was a mistake. It was only useful for 
attacking ships which were riding at 
anchor or incapable of defending them- 
selves. An officer could not make an 
attack with a ram upon a vessel which 
meant to elude him, unless he had at 
least 50 per cent more speed, and was 
capable of going 15 knots to his enemy’s 
10. Then, even when a ram could come 
to close quarters with her adversary, the 
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danger of a fatal entanglement was very 
great. But although a perfect ship had 
not yet been designed, the right hon. 
Gentleman ought not to cease building, 
for the experience of the Austro-Italian, 
the Franco-German, and the Russo- 
Turkish wars had shown that, irrespec- 
tive of the merits of particular vessels, 
the larger and more powerful fleet kept 
the sea, and that the smaller and inferior 
one did not venture out at all. 

Sm JOHN HAY could not agree 
with the hon. Member who had just 
spoken (Mr. Samuda), that the ‘‘ram” 
was not a formidable mode of attack 
upon an enemy’s ships. In the war 
between Austria and Italy the Austrian 
Fleet—a small fleet—beat the Italian 
Fleet—which was a large one—by means 
of the ‘‘ram.” In other words, the 
smaller fleet, by the use of the ram, 
beat the larger fleet. 

Mr. SAMUDA explained that his in- 
formation on the subject was from the 
very highest authority—namely, Admiral 
Tegethoff, who was in command of the 
Austrian Fleet. That gallant officer 
gave directions to his men to approach 
the Italian Fleet in a line, and on a cer- 
tain signal to turn and endeavour each 
to ram the ship opposite to itself. The 
orders were obeyed, but the only ship that 
rammed any of the Italian vessels was 
the Admiral’s own, and he said the effect 
upon him was so terrible, that nothing 
would induce him ever again to ram a 
vessel though he should live 100 years. 

Mr. SEELY said, that all our interest 
ought to be centred in the ships about 
to be built. The hon. Member for Pem- 
broke (Mr. E. J. Reed) having pledged 
his reputation, which was European, that 
the Jnflexible was not seaworthy, he (Mr. 
Seely) contended that in a question in- 
volving so much the value of our Navy, 
and the lives of so many men, some 
means ought to be taken to ascertain the 
correctness of his statements, especially 
as it was intended to build another ship 
on the same principle, besides the two 
already in progress. Such a procedure 
was the more necessary, seeing that 
in opposition to the opinion of the hon. 
Member they had the unanimous opinion 
of Mr. Barnaby, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and certain Naval Lords. It 
was a difficult problem to be solved, but 
it was one that must be solved. He 
thought he might add that the remarks 
of his hon. Friend the Member for the 
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Tower Hamlets (Mr. Samuda) with re- 
ference to the article which had appeared 
in theleading journal were most uncalled- 
for and most unjust; for had it not 
been for the light which had been thrown 
on the subject of naval construction by 
the Press, he doubted whether our Navy 
would be as efficient as it was at present. 
As matters stood, he felt disposed to ob- 
ject to the passing of the Vote, unless 
some assurance was given by the Admi- 
ralty that the question at issue would be 
inquired into. There were several ways 
in which that might be done. It might 
be done by means of a Royal Commis- 
sion, which would have many advan- 
tages; but which, however, was open to 
the objection that, being appointed by 
the Admiralty, it might be suspected 
of not being altogether an impartial tri- 
bunal. Again, a Committee might be 
appointed, such as that which sat upon 
the designs of ships; but that, too, 
might be supposed to be influenced by 
professional prejudices. Perhaps, there- 
fore, the best tribunal would be a Com- 
mittee of that House; and he trusted 
such a Committee would be appointed. 
It might be urged against such a Com- 
mittee that its Members would know 
nothing about ships, and he admitted 
that ; but then they would bring common 
sense to bear on the subject, they might 
take any evidence they deemed neces- 
sary, and they would bring to the in- 
quiry unprejudiced minds. Entertaining 
these views, he should move that Pro- 
gress be reported, in order that the Vote 
might be postponed ; so convinced was 
he of the necessity of inquiry. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was not 
competent for the hon. Gentleman to 
move the postponement of the Vote. 

Lorp ESLINGTON pointed out that, 
with the exception of the hon. Member 
for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) and the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Samuda), there was scarcely a 
single Member of the House competent 
to guide a Committee on so important a 
subject as the construction of ships, and 
that the inquiry could, therefore, scarcely 
be committed to a more unsatisfactory 
tribunal than that suggested by the 
hon. Member for Lincoln. The con- 
struction of ships was so involved a 
matter that it ought to be left to the 
responsibility of the Government of the 
day. It was a question as to which men 
of science differed, and they should, 
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failed, let them be turned out; but while 
they were in power, to them and to their 
responsibility the matter of construction 
ought to be left. Unless the House 
gave them that power, Parliament would 
sacrifice the right they now had of con- 
trolling the expenditure with regard to 
the construction of ships of war. 

Mr. RYLANDS called attention to 
the importance of the Vote after the 
statements made by the hon. Member 
for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed). The 
Committee were asked to vote a sum 
on account of an expenditure of over 
£500,000 for a new iron-clad, in the face 
of a statement that that type of vessel 
was utterly objectionable. But the Com- 
mittee were invited by the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord Eslington) to submit their 
consciences and their judgment to the 
judgment of the Admiralty. Hon. Mem- 
bers were to be shut out from all criti- 
cism, because they knew nothing com- 
pared with the Admiralty, to whom all 
was known. But what proof was there 
that the Admiralty had that amount of 
knowledge? Had the noble Lord looked 
back at the history of the Admiralty 
for the past 25 years? If he had 
looked back, he would find over the 
course of that quarter of a century a 
succession of the most monstrous blun- 
ders and dangerous mistakes. Looking 
back over that period it would be found 
that when everybody with judgment had 
come to the conclusion that our. old 
system of three-deckers was obsolete, 
when as was said by naval officers in 
1853, after the destruction of the Turkish 
Fleet by Russian shells, ‘‘ there was an 
end to wooden ships, for they would be 
blown to lucifer matches,’’ and that they 
were nothing better than slaughter- 
houses—in the teeth of the judgments 
of the greatest authorities in Kurope— 
our Board of Admiralty after the French 
Administration had begun to construct 
iron vessels, our Board of Admiralty 
from both Parties—for the course was 
adopted by Sir John Pakington as well 
as the Duke of Somerset—after the idea 
of three-deckers had been exploded, 
spent millions of money on wooden line- 
of-battle ships that were now rotting at 
Portsmouth, if they had not long since 
been broken up for firewood. [‘No, 
no!’?] These were facts in ‘history. 
Perhaps some hon, Members were not 
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aware that after the period he had 
named, we actually, in 1860, spent 
£138,331,000 on our wooden Navy. And 
now what had become of those ships? 
Had they been of any service to the 
nation who paid for them, or had they 
done any good to the country? Not a 
single ship had been of real service, 
out of those built by the wasteful expen- 
diture of many millions by the Duke of 
Somerset and Sir John Pakington. The 
next step taken by this infallible Admi- 
ralty Board was to rush at once into the 
building of iron ships of the Warrior and 
Black Prince type. In 1861 they proceeded 
to build 11 of that class with iron armour 
43 inches thick! 1861 was not so very 
long since, and then the Admiralty made 
that great mistake and found their ships 
with 4} inch armour were unserviceable. 
Why, they might as well have covered 
the vessels with brown paper. No doubt 
in former days, when Sir John Paking- 
ton made the great. blunder of re-con- 
structing the British Navy on the 
‘‘wooden-walls” principle, when wooden- 
walls were obsolete, no doubt if any 
criticism had been offered the reply 
would have been similar to that just 
made by the First Lord to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Goschen)—‘‘ We 
entirely accept the responsibility of the 
course we are prepared to take in the 
same direction followed by yourselves.” 
We are prepared to go in this direction, 
said the First Lord, because we have 
the sanction of the eminent naval offi- 
cers of the Board. Now, a short time 
ago he saw in'Zhe Times an interpreta- 
tion of the expression ‘“‘ Board of Admi- 
ralty.’’ The Board was described as a 
body. of naval men who by no means 
adopted the science of administration as 
a profession, but tried their prentice 
hands at it for two or three years during 
their intervals of service afloat. [Ad- 
miral Sir Wiit1am Epmonstone: No. } 
Was it nota fact? [‘*No!”] Surely 
the hon. and gallant Admiral was not 
able to say that they were placed on the 
Board because of their previous know- 
ledge of dockyards and shipbuilding, 
and, having been found competent, re- 
mained permanently in that position ? 
He did not think that. Did he not 
know. they were shifted every few 
years? {Admiral Sir Witt1am Epmon- 
stonE: No, he does not.} They were 
continually changed, and the appoint- 
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ment of naval men to such important 
offices as that of the management of 
dockyards was made for a term of only 
five years, or three years as suggested 
by an hon. Member. In three years 
they were expected to learn the entire 
business and acquire all the technical 
knowledge of this difficult question, and 
the House was told to bow down its 
intellect to their superior ability. The 
First Lord thought himself justified in 
making a complaint of the article in The 
Times of that morning, but he (Mr. 
Rylands) thought Zhe Times had done 
a great public service; and the hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) 
had added to the many good services he 
had rendered the country and the House 
in having brought the matter before 
their attention. However right hon. 
Gentlemen might give themselves mutual 
support by quoting one another’s opi- 
nion, and however they might rely on the 
Board of Admiralty, that reliance was 
not shared by the country. He thought 
at the present time there was no doubt 
whatever that no branch of the Admini- 
stration of this country stood so low in 
the opinion of the country as the Naval 
Service. [‘‘No, no!”] He was stating 
what he believed was a fact, and anyone 
who had watched the course of public 
opinion which found expression in the 
Press must be aware that there was 
great dissatisfaction in this respect. If 
his hon. Friend the Member for Lincoln 
(Mr. Seely) took the course he proposed, 
he should support him; for he did not 
think the Committee should allow them- 
selves to support expenditure for vessels 
of this new type without insisting that 
the Government should take some satis- 
factory means to assure themselves that 
it was wise to adopt a proposal of the 
kind. Without such an assurance the 
Motion to report Progress would have 
his support. 

Mr. HUNT said, that in the speech 
they had just heard they had an instance 
that naval subjects were not discussed 
in that House with that knowledge 
of the subject which hon. Members 
should possess. He should like to know 
the names of the wooden three-deckers 
laid down by Sir John Pakington and 
the Duke of Somerset. Lord Hampton, 
when at the Admiralty, distinguished 
himself by laying down a new class of 
ship which was quite in advance of the 
age, and which, in fact, had been fol- 
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lowed as a model for subsequent ships. 
The hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) had talked of brown paper 
armour defences, but he could not have 
recollected the nature of the ordnance 
then brought against ships. As soon as 
armour of a certain thickness was adop- 
ted guns were made to pierce it, and the 
battle between iron plates and guns had 
been going on ever since. The hon. 
Member ought not to throw a slur over 
the able men who had formerly presided 
over the Admiralty, merely because they 
did not provide armour-plating of double 
the thickness required at that particular 
time. The hon. Member had certainly 
not contributed much to the information 
of the House. The hon. Member for 
Lincoln (Mr. Seely) said the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) had 
staked his professional reputation upon 
the IJnflexible being an unsafe ship. He 
(Mr. Hunt) had not heard the hon. 
Member say that; and he should be 
very much surprised to hear him make 
such an assertion. If the hon. Member 
for Pembroke did not do it for himself, 
he did not see why anyone should do it 
for him. He complained, not that the 
article in Zhe Times was, but that the 
statement of fact was, not signed by 
some authority. The doubts suggested 
in The Times had previously been con- 
veyed to the Admiralty, and the Admi- 
ralty, having gone into the question of 
the capabilities of the ship with refer- 
ence to the points there mentioned, had 
fully made up their minds that there was 
no ground for such apprehensions. 
With regard to the suggestion that the 
matter should be referred to a Committee 
or Commission, he might point out that 
the public would not be likely to have 
more confidence in the decision of a 
Committee or Commission than it had in 
the decision of the Board of Admiralty. 
Whatever body the subject was referred 
to, the Admiralty must be eventually 
responsible. His noble Friend below 
the Gangway hit the right nail on the 
head when he said—‘‘ You must either 
trust the Board of Admiralty, or else 
get rid of them.” That was what he 
himself said. Whatever fell from the 
hon. Member for Pembroke on such a 
subject was of course well worthy of 
consideration. As he had told the Com- 
mittee, the hon. Gentleman had corre- 
sponded with the Admiralty on this 
matter. They had considered what the 
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hon. Gentleman had to say, and had 
come to the conclusion that his appre- 
hensions were groundless. No doubt 
the hon. Member was an authority on 
these matters, but he was not at the 
present time responsible to the public. 
The Admiralty, however, had respon- 
sible advisers, and they could not accept 
the hon. Member’s doubts. The Admi- 
ralty stood upon their own responsi- 
bility, and it was impossible that a Com- 
mittee of Supply could be a Committee 
to inquire into the kind of ships or a 
Council of Construction. The question 
was one of technicalities, of science, and 
of experiments, and the Executive must 
be trusted in this matter. If hon. Mem- 
bers did not trust the Executive, they 
should frankly say so and change it; 
but as long as they had an Executive 
they must trust it on a question of this 
sort, and he could not consent to trust 
it to a Committee or a Commission. The 
Admiralty had taken the greatest pains 
to ascertain the truth, and had come to 
an unanimous decision. As Head of 
the Department, he fully accepted the 
responsibility in this matter, and asked 
the Committee to give them their con- 
fidence. 

Mr. E. J. REED hoped nothing had 
fallen from him that was inconsistent 
with the doctrines laid down by the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Eslington) 
and by the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
He entirely agreed that it would be a 
great mistake for that House to attempt 
to override the well-considered decision 
of the Admiralty on a question of the 
kind. But he was sure the Committee 
would feel it was very desirable to have 
an assurance that the true question had 
been considered by the Admiralty. In 
the beginning of the discussion he 
thought it was a question of opinion, 
and was anxious to hear the decision of 
the Government; but he was placed in 
a difficulty, because the figures pro- 
duced to-night by the late First Lord, 
and on which he now based his responsi- 
bility, were distinctly at variance with 
the figures which were at this moment 
recognized within the Admiralty, and 
which were handed to him as the figures 
relating to the ship. The two sets of 
figures were entirely inconsistent with 
each other. The right hon. Gentleman 
had read statements to-night in which 
it was distinctly laid down when the 
ship was designed that if her unarmoured 
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ends were destroyed she would be sub- 
merged 1 foot extra. He had seen 
statements to the effect that the ship 
with 800 tons less of coal was submerged, 
not 1 foot, but more than 2 feet. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to assume 
that the statements read to the House 
by the late First Lord were unquestioned ; 
whereas he maintained that they were 
utterly inconsistent with the paper which 
he had himself seen at the Admiralty. 
He concluded by expressing his firm 
conviction that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had committed his responsi- 
bility to a decision without knowing the 
actual facts at issue. 

Mr. HUNT explained that he had 
said nothing about figures; but that the 
conclusion come to was, that if the ends 
of the ship were completely riddled by 
shells there would be enough of her left 
to ensure her stability. 

Mr. SEELY, after what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, thought they. 
ought to have aclear and distinct an- 
swer from his hon. Friend the Member 
for Pembroke to this question—‘‘ Do 
you think the Jnflexible is a safe ship ?” 

Mr. E. J. REED said, that what he 
had distinctly stated was that he believed 
the Inflexible might go to sea with per- 
fect safety for any length of time, pro-. 
vided she did not enter on a naval 
engagement ; but that if she did enter 
on anaval engagement and was attacked 
by a shell fire and her unarmoured ends 
were destroyed, she would be left with- 
out stability, and would then capsize. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 231 
Noes 14: Majority 217.—(Div. List» 
No. 183.) 


(2.) Motion ‘made, and Question put, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,207,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Naval Stores for- Building, Repairing, and 
Outfitting the Fleet and Coast Guard, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1878.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 229; 
Noes 5: Majority 224.— (Div. List, 
No. 184.) 

(3.) Motion made, and Question pro” 

sed 

48 That a sum, not exceeding £1,042,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Steam Machinery and Ships built by Con- 
tract, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1878.” 
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Mr. PARNELL, in moving that the 
Chairman report Progress, said, that he 
was glad the hon. and gallant Member 
for Waterford (Major O’Gorman) had 
shown, by challenging the decision of 
the House on the two last divisions, 
what obstruction really meant if carried 
out with determination. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report. Pro- 
gress, and ask leave ‘to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. HUNT hoped that the hon. 
Member would not persevere in the 
Motion, as the Vote now before the 
Committee was one cognate to that 
which immediately preceded it. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, he desired 
to make a few remarks, though he tho- 
roughly believed he should be called to 
Order. It was often difficult to know 
when one was in Order in the House 
and when one was not. His reason for 
the proceeding he had adopted on that 
occasion was that on’ Friday night last, 
when the proposition was made that 
Ireland was entitled to the same borough 
franchise as England—{ Cries of ‘‘ Ques- 
tion!” and “‘ Order!”}] Oh, he did not 
want to speak all, if hon. Members did 
not wish to listen to him. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that having 
been offended by the conduct of the 
House on a former evening, when the 
subject under discussion was quite dis- 
tinct from that now before the Com- 
mittee, the hon. and gallant Member 
opposite (Major O’Gorman) had by act- 
ing as he had done that evening, being 
in a minority at one time of 15, and 
another of 5, taken a course which prac- 
tically amounted to refusing Supply, 
thus abusing the forms of the House in 
a way which almost amounted to con- 
tempt of the House and its proceedings. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, he had 
voted for the Government, and not with 
the hon. and gallant Member for Water- 
ford, in the two divisions which had just 
been taken ; but he must protest against 
the views of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Newdegate). It must not be 
supposed that Irish Members were not 
entitled to refuse Supply under such cir- 
cumstances as they might deem proper. 
Whenever Irish Members thought it 
necessary to take a particular line of 
action, they would not be precluded from 
doing so by any smallness of numbers. 
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Mr. BIGGAR hoped the Committee 
would agree to report Progress. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER also pro- 
tested against the doctrine of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire. Any 
two hon. Members had a right to divide 
the House. 

Mr. E. J. REED appealed to the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Parnell) to with- 
draw the Motion, as the Vote was one 
of urgent importance, and as the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord had evi- 
dently come down in great pain to 
further the Public Business. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


. Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
ay. 


SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND MARINES 
(CIVIL EMPLOYMENT). 


INSTRUCTION TO SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr.CHILDERS, in moving pro forma 
the following Resolution :— 

“‘ That it be an Instruction to the Select Com- 
mittee on Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines (Civil 
Employment), That they have power to inquire 
into the expediency of employing Naval and 
Military Officers in Civil Departments,”’ 


said that, as Chairman of the Committee, 
he moved the Resolution in obedience 
to their instructions; but if pressed to 
to a division he should vote against it, 
as he personally disagreed with it. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
if the Committee did the work referred 
to it, they would perform a good work ; 
while if they extended their inquiry, 
there would be no chance of reporting 
this Session. He hoped, therefore, the 
Motion would not be pressed. Any in- 
quiry as to the employment of officers 
in the Civil Service ought to be con- 
ducted by a separate Committee. 


Motion made, and Question, 

‘That it be an Instruction to the Select 
Committee on Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines 
(Civil Employment), That they have power to 
inquire into the expediency of employing Naval 
and Military Officers in Civil Departments,’— 
(Mr. Childers,) 


—put, and negatived. 


House adjourned at half 
after One o'clock. 


(INDEX. 








